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PREFACE. 
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THE  mind  of  man  is  incapable  of  a  conllatit  application^  either  to  Iludy  or  huTu 
nefs;  it  is  therefore  highly  necefllary  to  relieve /it^  at  convenient  feafons,  by  fuch 
relaxations  as  may  lefrefh  its  faculties^  and  recroit  the  animal  fpirits  that  have  been 
diflipated  by  laborious  purfuits,  or  a  leqgth  of  ftri6i  attention.    And  when  the  amufe* 

ft  ■ 

ments  to  which  we  have  recourfe^  on  fuch  occafions^  are  friendly  to  healthy  delightful 

> 

to  the  fenfes^  and  perfe6lly  confiftent  vrit^  innocence^  they  have  all  the  recommenda- 
tions  we  can  poflibly  defire. 


The  fttbje6b  of  tbefe  fiieets  are  enttrdy  of  this  natuy^  and  are  fo  peculiarly  adapt* 
ed  to  fcenes  of  rural  ^Gfe,  that  a  juft  knowledge  of  them  is  coofidered  ^  a  necefflary 
accompliOiment  in  geadtlemen,  who  devote  their  vacant  houJhs  to  the  country* 


It  would  be  needlefe  to  enlarge  on  the.  ^tisfkEtions  and  advantages  they  are  capable 
of  affibrding  us.    No  profped  of  nature  can  awake  more  pleafing  ideas  in  the  imagi* 


nation^ 
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nation,  than  a  landfcape,  diRributed  into  verdant  woods,  arid  opening  lawns,  with  the 
diverfity  of  extended  plains,  flowery  meadows,  and  clear  dreams:  the  heart  of  a  con- 
templative  beholder  melts  into  fecret  raptures  at  the  inchanting  view,  and  he  is  imme- 
diately prompted  to  hail  the  Great  Benefadlor  who  fheds  fuch  a  profufion  of  beauties 
around  him.  But  when  he  likewife  regards  them  as  fo  many  rich  magazines,  intended 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  table,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and 
the  folace  of  his  mind,  he  begins  to  think  it  a  reproach  to  him  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  manner  of  acquiring  thefe  enjoyments  that  were  created  for  his  ufe  with  fo 
much  liberality;  and  he  i?  then  convinced  that  Hunting,  Fowling,  Fifhing,  Riding, 
&c.  &c,  are  more  neceflary  to  his  welfare  than  at  firft  he  might  imagine. 


In  order  therefore  to  render  thefe,  and  other  rural  recreations,  as  intelligible  and 

familiar  as  poffible,  we  have  carefully  colle6led  the  beft  bbfervations  that  have  been 

■ 
made  on  each  article ;  we  have  confulied  a  variety  of  authors  on  this  occafion,  and 

have  felefted  every  particular  from  them,  that  we  thought  wouM  contribute  to  plea- 

fure,  intereft,  and  improvement-,,  and,  as  we  were  defirous  to  render '  this  work  as 

complete  as  poffible,  we  have  prevaileduponfevcral. gentlemen -of  diftinguiflied  abili- 

ties^  and  experience,  to  favour  us  withargreatinutnberof  interefting 'paflages,  that' we 

arc  perfuaded  will  be  very  acceptable  and  inftruftiye  to  thofe  who  have  an  inclination 

to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  thefe  agreeable  fubjefts ;  and  we  have  felefted  from 

fome  modei*n  publications,  various  aiticiesv that  may  improve  and  elucidate  |Lhefubje£ls 

herdn  treated  of,  particularly  from  the  valuable  pbblicatioh  of  Mr.  LAWR£KC£,.who 

has  obliged  this  public  with  foine  excellent  obfervatioiis  relative  to.  borfes^  &c. 


'  As  our  intention  was  to  make  this  peHbrmance  equally  perfpicubus  and:  regular,  we 
have  digefted  it  into  the  form  of  a  DiQionary,  in  which  we  have  been  cai:€ful  to  range ' 

under 
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under  each  head  every  particular  peculiar  to  it,  fo  as  to  illuftrate  the  articles  in  the . 
tnoft  efFeflual  manner ;  by  which  means  we  have  rendered  the  whole .  fo  methodical 
and  familiar,  even  to  a  common  comprehenfion,  that  we  flatter  ourfelves  we  fhall  not 
be  taxed  with  obfcurity  in  any  material  cirCumftance  neceflary  to  be  underftood.  We 
may  likewife  venture  to  add,  that  the  plan  we  have  purfued,  through  the  whole 
courfe  of  thefe  (heets,  will  eafe  the  curious  of  the  expence  and  trouble  of  confulting  a 
sumber'of  books  written  on  thefe  fubje6ls,  (ince,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  all 
imaginable  care  has  been  taken  to  extrafl  from  the  mod  approved  authors  whatever 
obfervations  may  be  neceflary  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  and  expeditious  knowledge 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  thefe  pleafing  recreations;  as  well  as  receipts  from  the 
different  authors  of  eftablifhed  reputation  for  the  cure  of  mod  complaints  incident  to 
Horfes,  Dogs,  Swine,  Cocks,  &c.  which  in  this  edition  is  confiderably  enlarged;  as 
well  as  the  articles  Hunting,  Fifhing,  Fowling,  &c.  &c.  with  proper  inftrudions  for 
the  moft  ignorant  to  prevent  their  being  impoPed  on  in  purchafing  Horfes,  by  deGgn<^ 
ing  Dealers  in  thofe  valuable  aAimals ;  fo  as  to  render  the  work  uleful  to  the  Far- 
mer as  well  as  the  Sportfman^  and  to  blend  information  with  amufement  an4  profit 
with  exercife.  ' 


THEl 
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ACQ 

ABATE;  ahorfe  is  foidto  abate,  or  take  down, 
bis  curvets,  when  working  upon  curvets,  he  puts 
his  two  hind  legs  to  the  ground  both  at  oace,  end 
obferves  the  fame  exadnels  in  all  the  times.  See 
Curvet. 

ABSCESS,  proceeds  from  a  blow,  hurt,  or  fome  vio^ 
lence,  incident  to  feveral  animals,  as  horfes,  iheep, 
poultry,  &c. 

In  Horses,  a  cataplafin  or  poultice  of  lime,  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixt  with  wine  and' oil  in  equal 
quantities,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  affe£led ;  or 
one  of  wheat-flour,  fteeped  in  vinegar,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  manna,  may  bc'ufed  in  its  dead. 

In  Shi^bp,  the  method  is  to  open  the  tumour,  in  what 
part  foever  it  is  found,  »id. after  letting  out  the  matter, 
to  pour  into  the  wound  fome  melted  pitch,  and  burnt 
fait  powdered.' 

In  Poultry,  they  opi^n  the  abfcefs  with  a  pair  of 
fciflars,  prefling  out  the  corruption  with  their  fingers ; 
and  then  give  them  lettuce  chopped  fmall,  and  mixed 
with  bran  neeped  in  water,  and  Iweetened  with  honey, 
to  eat. 

ABATURES,  is  foiling  the  fpiigs  or  grafs  that  a  (lag 
throws  down  in  paiTing  by. 

ABERDI  VINE,  or  Barlby-bird,  a  fmall  iinging- 
bird,  not  much  unlike  the  Canary-bird. 

ACCLOYED,  ii^nifies  pricked.  A  horfe*s  foot, 
when  prigked  in  fhoemg,  is  l^id  to  be  accloyed.    ^ 

ACnE,  [in  borjes]  a  pain  in  any  part  of^  the  body ; 
a  difeafe  that  caufes  numbnefs  in  the  jomts,  and  proceeds 
from  cold^  taken  upon  hard  and  violent  exercife  or  la- 
bour:  for  which  there  are  feveral  remedies. 

ACOPjUM,  a  fomcnution  to  allay  the  fenfe  of  wea- 
rinefs ;  alfo,  a  medicine  for  horfes,  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  prepared  thus ;  Take  half  an  ounce  of 
caftoreum,  adraces  two  ounces,  of  bdellium  half  an 
ounce  and  half  a  quarter,  opopannax  an  ounce,  fox 


ACT 

greafe  half  an  ounce,  pepper  an  ounce,  laferpltiosi 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  ammoniacum  two  ounces, 
pigeons  dung  as  much,  half  an  ounce  of  galbanum,  bne 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  nitre,  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  fpama  niiri,  laudanum  two  ounces,  pyi^thum 
and  bay-berries  of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  car- 
damum  two  ounces,  rue  feed  two  ounces,  feed  of  agnus 
caflus  one  ounce,  parfley  feed  half  an  ounce,  dned 
roots  of  fiower-de-luce  an  ounce  and  cjuarter  and  half,  oil 
of  bay  as  much,  oil  of  fpikenard  tnree  quarters  of  a 
pound,  oleum  cyprinum  fourteen  ounces,  the  oideft 
olive  oil  a  pound  and  half,  pitch  fix  ounces,  turpentine 
four  ounces ;  every  onie  of  tnem  that  will  difiblve,  melt 
feparately  by  themfelves,  then  mingle  them  together 
with  the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  ^rft  beating  to  fine 
powder ;  after  they  have  boiled  a  little  on  the  nre,  take 
ofFthe  pan,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  into  a  clean  gallipot, 
to  be  kept  for  Ufe  :  in  adminillering  this  medicine,  give 
not  above  two  fpoonfuls  at  a  time,  in  a  pint  of  fack  or 
mufcadine  wine,  and  if  by  long  keeping  it  haidens^ 
foften  it  with  a  little  cyprefs  oil. 

It  is  both  a  medicine  and  an  ointment,  helping  con- 
vullions,  ftring-halts,  colds,  &c.  in  the  finews  and 
mufcles,  draws  fonh  all  noifomc  humours,  and  beins 
put  up  the  no(lrils  of  a  horfe,  by  means  of  a  long  gooic 
feather,  anointed  therewith,  difburdens  the  head  of  all 
grief. 

It  dliTolves  the  liver,  troubled  with  all  oppilations^ 
or  obftruflions,  helps  ficcity  and  crudity  in  tne  body, 
banifhes  all  wearinelis ;  and,  laftly,  cures  all  forts  of 
inward  difeafes,  if  given  by  way  of  drench,  in  wine, 
beer,  or  ale. 

ACTION,  implies  the  motion  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  horfe  in  doing  his  paces. 

ACTION  OF  THE  MOUTH,  is  the  agitation  of  the 

tongue,  and  the  mandible  of  a  horfe,  that  bv  champing 

upon  the  bridle^  keep  liis  mouth  iVcOi.     Vou  may  fee 

B  by 


AGE 


AGE 


by  the  white  ropy  foa«i,  that  a  horfc  has  the  aftion  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  ra:fign  of  vigour,  mettlCj^  and 
health. 

ACULEB,  a  Ifrench  word,  ufed  in  the  academies,, 
importing  thatVa,  horfc  worj&ing  upon  volts  in  the  ma- 
nage, does  .ife.tgp*  far  enough  forwards  at  every  time  or 
motion,  fo-that  his  (houldefs  embrace,  or  take  in,  too 
little  groun<i',  and  his  croupe  comes  too  near  the  center 
of  the.  v^t. 

Ttiji  horfc  has  acule,  becaufe  the  horfeman  did  not 
tt!/n  his  hand,  and  put  liim  on  with  the  calf  of  the 
.  -.jnaer  leg. 

•  •*•.'•  iHorfcs  have  a  natural  inclination  to  this  fault,   in 
! .   'making  demi-volts.    See  Volt. 

When,  the  Italians  work  a  horfc  upon  the  demi-volts, 
"  called  repoloDs,  they  afFe£i  to  make  them  acule,  or  cut 
flioct.     ofe  Entabler,  and  Repolon. 

ADDER-STUNG,  is  faid  of  cattle  when  ftungby 
adders,  or  hornets,  or  bit  by  a  hedge-hog  or  (hre#,  for 
which  complaint  obfcrve  the  following  dircftions  from 
Mr.  Lawrence.  In  punftures  from  the  ftincs  of 
hornets,  or  wafps,  or  wounds  by  the  talks  of  a  boar, 
'  which  laft  are  apt  to  fwell  as  if  venom  were  really  in- 
ftilled :  Wafh  clean  with  warm  foap  fuds,  and  anoint 
well  feveral  times  a-day  with  warm  lallad  oil.  Emol- 
lient poultices,  and  fomenutions  with  rue,  wormwood, 
bay-lea^^es,  rag- wood,  and  wood*aflies.  Heal  with 
'^gyptiaq^m  and  brandy  mixed.  Saline  phytic,  or  ni- 
t fated  water,  if  feveriih  fymptoms  fupervene;  or  the 
internals,  as  hereafter  reconimended.  The  bite  of  a 
vjpe^  or  eft,  is  of  far  WQffe  confequence ;  not  only  the 
founded  part,  but  fometimes  the  whole  body,  will  be 
cc^fi^erably .  fwtlled.  Make  a  tight  basdage  above  the 
iMfpund,  if  mpon  a  limb';  enlarge  the  wound  with  2  fibaU 
pjarp  ppimed  cautery,  avoiding  the  tendons,  and  keep 
if  open  as  long  as  the  venomous  fymplomsreniain»  with 
fppngQ.imieared  with  precipitate  ointment,  or  orris-root 
prepared  with  Spanifk  fliei.  Rub  in  warm  oil  mixed  with 
viper's  fat,  both  to  the  wound  and  the  fw<lled  parts.  Waih* 
^(ith^il^ong  vinegar,  one  pint ;  mufiard-feed,  two  ounces ; 
nuj^pt  StQpcIofeafewhoufs^andftrain.  Drefe  with  warm 
^gypiia^rum,  onceortwicea-day.  lafotne cafes blefed* 
iqgei^  required.  The  following  drink  every  night  for  a 
w^k).  Venice  treacle,  one  ounces  fait  of  hartfliorn,  one 
dra<ihin;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  half  an  ounce;  fweet 
oil,  three  ounces  in  warm  ale.  Drinks  oi^  wormwood, 
rue,  and-fcordium.    Scraped  tin. 

ADVANCER,  one  of  the  ftarts  or  branches  of  a 
bu(jL'5  attire,  between  the  back  antler  and  the  palm. 

To  AFFOREST,  is  to  mm  land  into  fbreft ;  and, 
en  the  contrary,  to  DISAFFOREST,  is  to  turn  land 
from  being  forcft  to  other  ufcs. 

AGE  OF  AN  Horse.  To  know  how  old  a  horfe 
is,  th^re  are  feveral  outward  charaders;  i..his  teeth, 
wtv^reof  he  has  in  his  head  juft  forty  ;  that  is,  fix  great 
WQog  .teeth  above,  and  fix  bdow  on  one  fide,  with  as 
many  on  the  other,  that  make  twenty-iour,  called  grinds 
m^  then  iix  above,  and  as  many  below,  in  the  fore  part 
of  his  mouth,  termed  gatherers^  and  making  thirty-fix ; 
then  four  tufhes  on  each  fide,  named  hhhUeth^  which 
snaki^  juft  forty.  As  mttres  nfually  have  no  tufl»,  their 
tc^  ikc&only  thiny-fix^  . 


A  colt  is  foaltd  without  teeth ;  in  a  few  days  he  puts 
out  four,  which  are  called  pincers,  or  nippers ;  loon 
after  appear  the  four  fcparaters,  next  to  the  pincers  ;  it 
is  fometimes  three  or  four  months  before  the  next, 
called  corner  teeth,  puTh  forth.  Thefe  twelve  colt's 
teeth  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  continue,  without  alter- 
ation, till  the  colt  is  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  which  makes  it  difficult,  without  great  care,  to 
avoid  being  impoTed  on  during  that  interval,  if  the  feller 
finds  it  his  intereft  to  make  the  colt  pafs  for  either 

irounger  or  older  than  he  really  is :  the  only  rule  you 
lave  then  to  judge  by  is  his  coat,  and  the.  hairs  of  his 
mane  and  tail.  A  colt  of  one  year  has  a  fupple,  rough 
coat,  refembling  that  of  a  watef  fpaniel,  and  the  hait 
of  his  mane  and  tail  feels  like  flax,  and  hangs  like  a 
rope  untwifted  ;  whereas  a  colt  of  two  years  has  a  flat 
coat,  and  ftraight  hairs,  like  a  grown  horfe. 

At  about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  fometimes  fooner, 
fometimes  later,  according  as  he  has  been  fed,  a  horfe 
begins  to  change  his  teeth.  The  pincers,  which  come 
the  firft,  are  alfo  the  firft  that  fall;  fo  that  at  thriee 
years  he  has  four  horfe's,  and  eight  colt's  teeth,  which 
are  eafily  known  apart,  the  former  being  larger,  flatter, 
and  yellower  than  the  other,  and  ftreaked  from  the  end 
quite  into  the  gums. 

Thefe  four  horfe  pincers  have,  in  theTnli^le  of  th<ir 
extremities,  a  black  hole,  very*  de^p  ;'  whefkl^M  thoftf  of 
thexolt  are  round  and  white.  When  th^  horfe  is  com- 
iiig  four  years  old,  he  lofes  his  four  fefrar aterft^,  or  middle 
teeth,  and  puts  forth  four  others,  which  follow  the  fame 
rule  arthc  pincers.  ^  Fhi  hafh  rtow  eight'  horfe'g  tefeth, 
and  four  coitus.  At'  five  years  old  h^  (hed^  the  lour 
corner,  which  are  his  laft  colt's  teeth,  and  is  callaf ' 
a  horfe. 

Dm-ing  this  year  alfo,  his  four  tufts  fitftitfch"  are 
cMefly  peculiar  to  horfe's)  come  behind  the  others  ;  thb 
lower  ones  often  four  months  befoi^  the*  upptr  \  bilt 
whatever  may  be  vulgarly  thought,  a  hbrfe  that  hW  tfifcr 
twio  lower  tufts,  if  he  h^is  not  the  upper,  may  be  JudgM 
to  be  under  five  years  old,  unlefs  the  other  tietn  ttitW 
the  contrary  $  for  fome  horfes  that  live  to  be  very  old 
never  have  any  upper  tufts  at  all.  The  two-lowct'  tufts 
are  one  of  the  moil  certain  rules  that  a  horfe  is  conrifig 
five  yesrs  old,  notwithlianding  his  colt's  teeth  may  not 
be  all  gone. 

Jockies  and  breeders,  in  order  to  make  their  colt*' 
fcem  five  years  old  when  they  are  but  four,  pull  out 
their  laft  colt's  teeth ;  but  il  all  the  colt*s  teeth  are 
gone,  and  no  tufts  appear,  you  may  ht  certain  this 
Urick  has  been  played:  another  artifice  they  ufe,.isto 
beat  the  bars  evciy  day  with  a  'wooden  matlet,  in  the 
place  where  the  tufts  are  to  appear,  in  order  to  m&ke 
them  fcem  hard,  as  if  the  tuiks  were  juft  ready  to 
cut. 

When  a  horfe  is  coming  fix  years  old,  the  two  lower 
pincers  fill  up,  a«d,  inftead  of  the  holes  above-men- 
tioned, fhew  only  a  black  fpot.  Between  fix  and  feven 
the  two  middle  teeth  fill  Up  in  the  fame  manner ;  and 
between  feven  and  eight  tne  comer  teeth  do  the  like ; 
after  which  it  is  faid  ioht  impofllible  to  know-eerfainly 
the  age  of  a  horfe^  he  having  no  longer  any  marit  in  the 
moutb» 

You 


You  can  indeed  only  have  rccourle  ta  the  tulka,  and 
the  (ituation  of  the  teeiu,  of  which  I  (hall  now  (^ak. 

For  the  tulks  you  muft  with  your  finger  teel  the 
infide  of  them,  from  the  point  quite  to  the  gum*  If  the 
tufk  be  pointed  flat,  and  has  two  little  channels  within 
fide,  you  may  be  certain  the  horfe  is  not  old*  and  at 
the  qtmoil  only  coming  ten.  Between  eleven  and 
twelve  the  two  channels  are  reduced  to  one,  which  after 
twelve  is  quite  gone,  ajid  the  tufksare  as  round  within 
as  they  are  without ;  you  have  no  guide  then  but  the 
(ituation  of  the  teeth.  The  longeit  teeth  ane  not  al* 
i¥ays  a  fign  of  the  gre^eft  a^e,,  but  their  hanging,  over 
and  pufhmg  forward,  as  their  meeting  perpendicularly, 
is  certain  token  of  youth. 

Mj^y  perfons,  whild  they  fee  certain  little  holes. in 
the  middle  of  the  teeth,  imagine  that  fuch  horfes  are  but 
in  their  feventh  year,  without  regard  to  the  (ituation  the 
teeth  take  as  they  grow  old. 

When  horfes  are  young,  their  teeth  meet  perpendir 
ctilarly,  but  grow  longer,  and  pu(h  forward  witn  aee : 
befides  the  mouth  of  ayoun^  horf^  is  very  flefliy  within 
the  palate^  and  hi9  tips  are  hrm  and  hard :  on  the  con- 
trary»  the  inf^dc  of.  an  old  liar  fc's. mouth  J  s  lean  boub 
above  and  below,  and  feems  to  have  only  tbefkiniupon 
the  bones.  The  lips  are  foft  and  eafy  to  turn  up  with 
the  hand. 

All  horfes  are  marked  in  the  fame  roanDer»  but  fooie 
naturallv,  and  other,  artificially.  The  natural  mark. 
is  callea  Rfgue^  and  fome  ignorant  perfons  imag^e  fuch* 
horfes  are  marked  all .  their  llves»  becaufe  tor  many 
years  they  find  a. little  hole^  or  a. kind  of  void 'in  tire 
middle  ot  the  feparaters  and  comer  teeth ;  but  wheathe 
tuikf  afe. grown  round,  as  well  within  a«. without*  aad 
the  teeth  point  forward,  there  is  room  to  conjecture  in 
proportion  a$  they  advance  from  year  to  year,  what  the 
horle's  age  m^y  be,  without  regarding  the  cavity  above* 
mentiopecf. 

The  artificial  manner  is  made  ufe  of  by  dealers  and 
jock\e$  .who  mail:  their  horfes, ,  after  the  age  of  beings  |  and  then  he  is  commonly  two 'years  and  a  half  oid,-  or  at 

moAbutihreew 

At  three  and  a  half,  and  fometiiiies  at  four  years, 
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one  may  always  ka^^r  by  rhefe  Afts,  hoii8»  that  are 
pall  fevea,  till  they  come  to  twelve  or  thirteen. 

2.  See  that  the  horfe  be  not  too  deep  burnt  of  fli6' 
jampafsi  and  that  his  fle(h  lie  fmocMi  with  his  bars;  for 
if  too  deep  burnt,  .his  hay  and   provender  will  ttitit 
herein*  which  will  be  very  trtniblelbme  to  him^ 

3,  Look  to*  his  houft;  which>  if  rugged;  and*  as  tt 
were  feamed  one  over  another ;,  or  if  they  be  Atf^  fuMy 
and  crufty,  or  crumbling,  it  is  a  (ign  of  very  old  aj^  \ 
on  the  contrary,   a  fmooth,    moid,  holiow,  and^  wtoU*- 
founding  hoof,  betokens  ]routhfulnefs  in  htm. 

4.  His  eyes,,  which  if  round,  full  Aarin|,  atld' 
ftarting  from  his  head,  tf  the  Kits-over  them  be  filt^i 
fmooth,  and  even  with  the  temples,  and*  no  Writtkies 
either  about  his*  brow,  or  und^  his  eyes,  then  M  is 
young ;.  hut>  if  otherwife,  he  has  tlie  contrary  chattK^ 
tersk  and  it  is  a  iign  of  old  ag^. 

5,  His  hair ;, (or  if  a^ horfe  that  is  of  any  dark  cO'- 
lour,  grows  gi'ifley  oirlyi  about  his  eye-brows,  or  under* 
neath  bis  mane,  or  aoyv-herfe  of  a*whitifli  colour  (houid»- 
growrmeannelled;  witbieiiher  Uacloor  red-meannelsatl^ 
over  his  body,  then  both  arc  figns  of  .old  age. 

6;    L;ilMyi  the  faarst  in  his^  mouth,  which  if  great, 
deep,,  and  tin  the  Kaodling  rough  and  bard^  Ofew  he  is' 
old;  but  if  theybe  foft,  aiaTtowr,.and  ^tle  itr  tNe 
handlinga.  he isyouiig,  and  in  a  good  f>ate  of  bodvs  fattt' 
if  he  has  two  flefhy  excrefcences<on  the  umler  pala€e|  it  * 
will  hindsf  rhim  from  drinbiiig. 

The  folbwiag  particular  remarks* about  theif  age,- 
are  taken  oiit  oi  M«  de;  Soi/LaYsiL's  (Amplutf^  Hiirf§^' 

I.  When  a  horfe  is  two  years  and  a  half  oldi  he 
has  twehre  foat<eeth,  is  the*  fore  part  oF  his  mdmh»  mttA 
aboufa  thas  time,  or  foen*  after,  tour  of  them  do  fall, 
viz.  two  above  and  two  belowv  in  the  very  middle ; 
though  in  fome  horfes,  they  do  not  fall  till  three  yearst 
in  their  itcad  four  others  appeari  called  nipfers  ofgM^ 
thenrSf  much  (Uonger  and  tai]gcr' than  the  feal  teelh*; 


Khow^»  to  mal^e  them  appear  only  fix  or  feven  vears 
old.  They  do  it  in  this  manner :  they  throw  down 
the  horfe  to  have  him  more  at  command,  and,  with  a 
ile^l  grayer,  like  what  is  ufed  for  ivory,  hollow  the 
middle  teeth  a  little,  and  the  corner  ones .  fomewha^ 
sxlore ;  then  fill  the  holes  with  a  little  rofini  pitch, 
fdlphur^  or , fome  grains  of  wheat,  which  they  burn  in. 
with  a  bit  of  hot  wire,  made  in  proportion  to  the  hole« 
This  operation  they  repeat  froni  tinne  to  time^  till  they 

five  the  hole  a  lafting  black,  in  imitation  of  ^nature; 
ut  in  fpite  of  all  they  can  .do,  the  hot  jron  makes:  a 
little  yellowiQi  .circle  round  thefe  holes^  like  what  it 
would  leave  upoq  ivory ;  they  have  therefore  anothei 
trick  fo  prevent  detfe^ion,  which  is  to  nuke  the  horfe 
foam  from  time  to  tim^,  after  having  rubbed  his  mouth, 
lips,.aqd  gum^  i^rith  fait,  and  the  crumbs  of  bread  dried 
;||1 'powdered,  with  (alt.<  Thi^.  foam  iikUs;  the  cirdei 
made 'by  the  iron. 
Anot^ier  thing  they  cannot  do,  ,  is,  to  countesfeit 

Jroung  tuiks,  it  being  out  of  their  power  to  mak^  thofe 
WQ  crannies  above  mentiot^d  which  are  given  by  na- 
ture ;  with  filea  they  make  them  fliiirper  or  flatter,  but. 
th^n  they  takc^  a.ii[ay  the  Ihining  natural  enannil^  fo  that 


be  cafts  the  next  four  foal^teeth,  viz;  two  above  and  • 
two  below  ^  and  in  their  room  come  four  teeth  called 
Jffparaifrs,  " 

j   There  remain  then  but  fduf  foal*  teeth  in  th^  corners, 
which  he  commonly  changes  at  four  years  and  a  hailf: 
^:  is  therefore  neceffary  to  keep  in  memory,  two  and  a 
alf,  three  and  a  half,  and  four. and.  a  half;  that  is  tb 
ayv  when  a  horfe  baa  caiUwd  teeth  above,  and  as  many 
below,  he  is  but  two  yeaiM anda half  old ;  when  he  has  ' 
Caft  four  teeth  above,  and  as  many  below,  he  has  at*  - 
tained  to  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half ;  and  as  Pcxtn 
as  he  has  caft  fix  abovcj-  and  as 'many  below,^ which  is  - 
to  have  them  all  changed,  bets  then  come  to  four  ycaYs 
and  a  half. 

3*    It  is  to  be  oMerved,*  that  the  comer  teeth  in 
the.  upper  gums,  are  call  beibre  thofe  in  the  nether 7 «• 
ontheHiontrary,  the*  under  tuflies  grow  out  before  the^ 
upper ;  and  horfes  are  often  fick  when  the  tufhes  of  the 
upper  gums  cut,  hot  supe  never  fo'^  when  the  others  be- ' 
low  come  forth. 

4^  The  tuAies  are  poeccded  by  no  foaUteeth,   bnt 
B  2  grow 
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grow  tip"  when  a  horfe  is  about  three  years  «nd  a  half 
ol  J,  and  geaeiaUy  appear  before  the  corner  teeth  are 
oaft. 

So  foon  as  the  gatherers  .and  fepafaten  have  pierced 
and  cut  the  gums,  they  make  all  their  growth  in  fifteen 
days,  but  the  corner  teeth  do  not  grow  fo  fuddenly:  yet 
that  does  not  hinder,  but  at  their  very  ftrft  appearing, 
they  are  as  tlnck  and -broad  as  the  others,  but  are  no 
higher  than  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece,  and  very 
iharp  and  hollow. 

5*  When  a  horfe  has  no  more  foal-teeth,  and  his 
corner  teeth  begin  to  appear,  he  is  in  his  fifth  year  \ 
that  is,  he  is  about  four  years  and  a  half,  and  is  going 
in  his  fifth  year. 

When  he  firft  puts  out  his  corner  teeth,  they  arc  of 
equal  height  with  the  gums  on  the  outfide,  and  the  in- 
fide  of  them  is  filled  with  flelh,  till  he  be  near  five  ; 
and  when  he  comes  to  be  five  years  old,  that  flefli  dif- 
appean,  and  there  will  remain  in  the  place  of  it  a  hol- 
low :  that  is,  they  are  not  fo  high  on  the  infide  as  on 
the  outfide,  which  they  will  come  to  be,  about  a  year 
after  their  firft  appearing. 

So  that  when  a  horle's  corner  teethare  filled  with 
flefliy  you  may  confidently  affirm  that  he  is  not  five. 

6.  From  five  to  five  and  a  half,  the  corner  teeth 
remain  hollow  on  the  infide,  and  that  part  which  was 
filled  with  fleO)  is  empty. 

7.  From  five  and  a  half  to  fix,  the  hollow  on  the 
innde  fills  up,  and  the  teeth  become  flat  and  equal  at 
top,  only  a  little  cavity  remains  in  the  middle,  refem- 
bhng  the  eye  of  a  dry  bean,  and  then  they  fay  the  horfe 
is  entering  fix. 

And  fo  long  as  a  horfe's  corner  teeth  are  not  fo  high 
on  the  infide  as  the  out»  he  is  ftill  faid  to  be  but  five, 
thio*  he  be  five  and  a  half,  and'  fometimes  fix. 

.S.  You  may  alfo  take  notice,  that  at  four  years  and 
a  half,  when  the  corner  teeth  appear^  and  are  filled  on 
the  infide^with  flefli,  the  outfide  of  them  will  then  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  crown  piece  above  the  gums, 
and  Will  fo  contifiue  till  five;  and  from  thence  to  fiv^ 
and  a  half,  the  outward  edge  will  be  about  the  thick- 
nefs of  two  crown  pieces  above  the  gums :  at  fix  they 
jfx\\  be  near  the  breadth  of  one*s  little  finger  above  the 
gums,  and  his  tu(hes  will  be  at  their  full  length.  • 

At  feven  years  they  will  be  about  the  thicknefs  ot 
the  fecond  or  ring  finger  above  the  gums,  and  the  hol- 
low almofl  quite  worn  and  gone. 

9.  At  eight  years  old,  the  horfe  will  be  raz'd;  that 
is,  none  ol  his  teeth  will  be  hollow,  but  flat  quite 
over,  and  near  the.  thicknefs  of  the  middle  finger  above 
the  gums. 

10.  After  a  horfe  is  rax*d,  one  cannot  judge  of  his 
age,  but  b/  the  length  of  his  fore-teeth,  or  by  his  tuflies. 

As  the  gums  through  time  grow  lean,  fo  they  make 
the  teeth  appear  long ;  and  it  is  certain  that  io  much 
the  longer  a  horfe's  teeth  are,  he  is  fo  much  the  older ; 
and  as  he  grows  old,  )iis  teeth  appear  rough  and  be- 
come yellow :  not  but  that  there  are  fome  old  horfes 
who  have  very  fliort  and  white  teeth ;  and  people  fay 
of  fuch  horfes,  they  have  a  good  mouth  conudering 
their  age. 

Some  alfo'  have  a  black  fpcck  in  their  teeth,  refem- 
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Ming  the  true  nutrki  a  long  time  after  they  have  pafled 
eight  or  nine,  but  then  it  is  not  hollow. 

11.  The  tuflics  are  the  mod  ceftain  mark,  whereby 
to  know  a  horfe*s  age.    - 

If  a  h^rfe  be  but  fix,  the  upper  tuflies  will  be  a  little 
channelled,  or  fomewhat  hollowed  and  grooved  on  the    ^ 
infide ;   and  when  he  is  above  fix  they  fill  up,  and  be* 
come  a  little  round  on  the  infide. 

This  obfervation  never  or  rarely  fails. 

I{  you  feel  the  tuflies  of  his  upper  jaw  with  your  fin* 
er,  and  find'  them  worn  equal  with  the  palate,  the 
orfe  is  then  at  leafl  ten  years  old :  this  remark  feldom 
proves  deficient,  unlefs  the  horfe  when  young  has  car* 
rred  a  bigger  mouthed  bitt  than  was  proper  for  him. 

Young  horfes  always  have  their  under  tuflies  fliarp 
and  pointed,  pretty  long,  fomewhat  edged  on  both 
fides,  and  without  any  ruft  upon  them ;  but  as  they  be« 
come  aged,  their  tuflies  grow  big  apd  blunt,  round  and" 
fcaly,  and  in  very  old  horfes,  they  are  extremely  thick, 
round  and  yellow. 

12.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  he  flifell'tooihed  y^h^n  he  has  lone* ' 
teeth,  and  yet  black  fpecks  ifi  them,  and  this  mark  htk 
during  life;   it  is  eanly  known,  becaufe  the  mark  ap- 
pears in  the  other  fore  teeth  as  well  as  in  the  corner 
teeth. 

13.  In  advanced  age,  the  points  ofiht  gatherers  ftand 
outward  a  little;  and  when  the  horfe  is  extremely  old| 
they  point  almoft  ftratght  forward  ;  but  while  he  is 
young,  they  fland  almoft  ftraight  up,  and  are  juft  equal 
with  the  outer  edges  of  thofe  above. 

Sometimes  the  upper  teeth  point  forwards  in  this 
manner;  but  for  the  mofl  part  the' under  do  it. 

14.  After  the  mark  is  gone,  recourfe  may  be  had  to 
the  horfe's  legs,  to  know  whether  they  be  neat  and 

fjood  ;  to  his  nank  if  it  be  well  truffed,  not  too  full  or 
wallowed  up :  as  alfo  to  his  feet  and  his  appetite. 

15.  In  younc  horfes,  that  part  of  the  nether-jaw 
bone  which  is  three  or  four  fingers  breadth  above  the 
beard,  is  always  round,  bpt  in  old  horfes  (harp  end 
edged ;  fo  that  a  man  who  is  accuflomed  to  it,  will  be- 
fore he  opens  a  horfe's  mouth,  judge  pretty  near  of  his 
age.    This  is  a  good  remark. 

16.  Some  pull  the  flcin  of  the  nether-jaw  bone  .or 
flioulder  a  little  to  them,  and  if  the  flcin  continue  long 
without  returning  to  it's  place,  it  is  a  fign,  they  fay, 
the  horfe  is  not  young,  and  the  longer  it  is  in  returning, 
the  older  he  is :  a  man  fliould  not  truft  much  to  this 
obfervation,  becaufe  the  flcin  of  a  lean  horfe,  though 
young,  will  be  longer  to  it's  place  than  the  fldn  of  an 
old  horfe  that  is  fat  and  plump. 

17.  You  may  alfo  judge  of  a  horfe's  age  by  looking 
on  his  palate;  becaufe  as  he  grows  old,  the  roof  of-  his 
mouth  becomes  leaner  and  drier  towards  the  middle; 
and  thofe  ridges  which  in  voung  horfes  are  pretty  high 
and  plump,  diminifli  as  tney  increafe  in  age ;  fo  that 
in  very  old  horfes^  the  roof  of  the  motith  is  nothing  buP 
flcin  and  bone. 

This  remark  is  good,  efpecially  in  mares  that  feldom 
have  any  tuflies  to  know  their  age  by. 

18.  Cjrey  horfes  become  white  as  they  grow  old,  and 
when  very  aged  white  all  over,  yet  it  is  hot  to  be  in- 
ferred from  thence  that  so  horfes  are  foaled  white, 

though 
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tfioogh  it  happens  but  very  rarely:  however  thofe  that 
are  foaled  grey,  are  known  by  their  knees  and  hainst 
which,  for  the  molt  part,  flill»continue  of  that  folour. 

i-Q.  If  you  do  not  require  exaflnefs,  but  only  to 
know  whether  the  horfe  oe  young  or  old,  lift  up  the 
upper  lip;  and  if  his  upper  teeth  6e  long,  yellow,  and 
over-parting  thofe  below,  it  denotes  age^  as  the  contra- 
ry figps,  viz  (hort  and  white  teeih,  and  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  not  over-paffing  thofe  below,  betoken  youth. 

20  There  are  fome  fort  of  horfes,  whofe  teeth  al- 
ways continue  white  and  (hort,  as  if  they  were  but 
fix  years  old. 

To  prevent 'beingicheated,obferve  if  there  be  any 
fcratchcs  on  the  outfidc  of  the  hollows  of  the  teeth,  be- 
caufe  the  graver  fometimcs  flips  and  fcratches  the  other 
parts  of  the  teeth;  for  then  yoii  may  conclude  him 
counter- marked  ;  and  an  artificial  hollow,  is  much 
blacker  than  a  natural  one:  take  notice  alfo  of  his  up- 

Eertufiies;  the  infide  of  which  (hould  be  grooved  or 
ollow,  till  the  horfe  be  feven  years  old:  and  farther, 
obferve  whether  he  has  any  figns  of  age,  fuch  as  the 
upper  teeth  long,  over-pafling  thofe  below,  and  yellow; 
the  lower  part  of  the  nether-jaw-bone»  (harp  and  edg- 
ed; the  under  tuQies  worn*  big  and  fcaly ;  if  he  have 
thefe  tokens,  and  yet  appear  marked,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  he  is  counter-marked.  For  other  particulars; 
fee  Stelmg^  and.  Teeih  cfa  hrje. 

As  to  a  hunting,  or  race  horfe^  he  ought  to  be  five 
yesMTS  old,  and  well  weighed  before  you  begin  to  hunt 
itrrn. 

For  tho'  il  be  a  frequent  cuftom  among  noted  horfc- 
tnen  to  train  their  hoifes  up  to  hunting  at  four  years 
old,  and  fome  fooner,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  be- 
ing full  knit,  nor  he  come  to  his  beft  firength  and  cou- 
rage, he  is  difabled  from  performing  any  matter  of 
fpeed  and  touehnefs;  and  indeed  put  to  fore  labour  and 
toil  fo  young,  ne  runs  very  great  hazard  o\  ftraim^  and 
the  putting  out  of  fpknts^  fpavins,  curhs,  and  wind-gulls; 
befiaes  the  daunting  of  his  ipirir,  and  abating  his  natu- 
ral courage,  infomuch  that  he  will  become  melancholy, 
ftiff,  and  rheumatic,  and  have  all  the  diilempers  of  old 
age,  when  it  might  be  expected  he  (hould  be  in  his 
ffrlme* 

AGE  OF  A  Hart,  is  judged  by  the  furniture  of  his 
head. — At  a  year  old,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but 
bunches. — At  two  years  old  the  horns  appear  more 
perfeftly,  but  ftraighter  and  fmaller. — At  three  they 
grow  intotwo  fpars;  at  four  into  three;  and  fo  increafe 
yearly  in  branches,  till  they  are  fix  years  old;  after 
whlcn  their  age  is  not  with  any  certainty  to  be  known 
by  their  head.  The  huntfnien  have  feveral  other 
marks,  whereby  to  know  an  old  hart  without  feeing 
him ;  particularly  the  flot,  entries,  abatures,  foils,  few- 
nets,  gate,  and  fraying  poft, 

AGE  OF  NEAT  Cattle,  v/z.  theoy,  caw^  ^nd'bull, 
is  known'  by  their  teeth  and  horns.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months  they  flied  their  firft  fore-teeth,  which  are  re- 
placed by^  others  larger,  but  not  fo  white;  and  in  three 
years  all  the  incifive  teeth  are  renewed.  Thefe  teeth 
are  at  firft  equal,  long,  and  white ;  but  as  the  animals 
advance  in  years,  they  wear,  become  unequal,  and 
blacks    Th^  alfo  Ihea  their  horns  at  the  end  of  three 
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years ;  and  thefe  are  replaced  by  other  horns,  which 
like  the  fecond  teeth,  continue*  The  giowth  of  thefe 
horns  is  not  uniform;  at  firft,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  animal's  age,  two  fmall  pointed  horns  make  their 
appearance,  neatly  formed,  fmooth,  and  toward  the 
head  terminated  by  a  kind  of  a  button.  In  the  foL 
lowing  vear  this  button  moves  from  the  head,  being 
impellea  by  a, horny  cylinder,  which  lengthening  in  the 
fame  manner,  is  alio  terminated  by  another  button,  and 
fo  on,  for  thefe  horns  continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
animal  lives.  Thefe  Buttons  become  annular  joints, 
which  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  in  the  horn,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  a^e  of  the  animal  may  be  eafily 
known ;  counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn, 
and  one  for  each  of  the  joints. 

AGE  OF  Sheep.  Thefe  animals  in  the  fecon4 
year  have  two  bfoad  teeth ;  in  their  third  year  they 
have  four  broad  teeth  before;  in  their  fourth  year  fix 
broad  teeth ;  and  in  their  fifth  year  eight  of  the  fame 
kind;  after  which  their^ge  cannot  certainly  be  known 
in  this  way. — But.  the  age  of.  the  t^m/  and  horned 
fiieep,  may  be  always  known  by  their  horns,  which 
(hew  themfdlves  io  the  firll  year,  and  often  at  the  birth» 
and  continue  to^grow  a  ring  annually  to  the  laft  period 
of  their  lives. 

AGE  OF  (joats,  is  known  by  the  fame  tokens  ai 
thatoftbeOieep. 

AGIST,  properly  a  Aed,  or  refling  place;  whence 
to  agift,  figniRes  to  take  in  and  feed  the  cattle  of  ftrari* 
gers  in  the  king's  foreft,  and  to  gather,  money  due  for 
the  fanie. 

AGISTOR,  an.oflficer  that  takes  in  cattle  of  {Gran- 
gers to  feed  in  a  foreft,  and  receives  for  the  king's 
ufe  fuch  tack-money,  as  becomes  due  upon  that  ac* 
coum. 

In   Englifli  they  are  otherwife  called  Gufi-takers,*. 
or  Gill-takers,  and  make  by  letters  patent  to  the  num- 
ber of  four,  in  every  foreft  where  his  majefiy  has  any. 
pannage. 

AID ;  to  aid,  aflift,  or  fuccour  a  horfe,  is  to  fuf- 
tain  and  help,  him  to  work  true,  and  mark  his  times  or 
motions  with  a  juft  exa6lnefs.    Hence  they  fay, 

Aflirt  your  horfe  with  the  calves  of  your  legs,  help, 
him  with  a  nice  tender  heel,  aid  him  with  your  tongue : 
it  is  not  enough  to  aid  this  horfe  with  the  rod,  he  mufl 
have  harther  aids. 

Aids  are  the  helps  or  aififlance  that  tl\e  hbrfemaa 
gives  from  the  gentle  and  moderate  efiefis  of  the  bri- 
dle, the  four,  the  cavcfon,  the^poinfon,  the  rod,  the 
af\ion  of  the  legs,  the  motion  of  the  thighs,  and  found 
of  the  tongue. 

We  give  thefe  aids  to  prevent  the  correftion  and 
chailifement  th^t  is  fometiines  neceffary  in  breaking  and 
managing  a  horfe. 

You  will  never  ride  well  unlefs  you  be  very  attea-. 
tive  and  aftive,  without  precipitancy,  in  not  lofii^  or^ 
miffing  your  times,  and  in  giving  the  aid  feafon^ly/ 
for  without  that  you  will  accuftom  your  horfe  todofe 
upon  ii.  If  your  horfe  docs  not  obey  the  aids  of  the,- 
calves  of  your  legs,  help  him  with  the  fpur,  and  give* 
.him  a  p^r/ick  or  two. 

This Torrel  horfe  has  his  aids  very  nice ;  that  is,  he 

takes 


tsikes  them  with  a  sreat  deal  of  facility  and  vigour : — 
Ais  gtsnflcman  g^?s 'His  aids  very  fine,  that  is,  he 
fjttitatei'and'  rouxcs  up  the  horfc  feafonably,  and  helps 
hint  at  juft  turns,  in  order  to  make  him  mark  hts  time 
or  motion^  joftly. — The  barb  knows  the  aid ;  he  obeys 
6r  anfWers  the  aids,  he  takes  them  finely.-^ You  do  not 

f'vt  the*aM^  of  the  cavefon  with  difcretion;  you  make 
con»eftion  of  them,  tvhich  will  baulk  your  horfe.  See 
BrouilUr, 

•  Inner  aids,  Outer  aids.  The  inner  heel,  inner 
leg,  inner  rein,  &c.  are  called  inner  aids  ;  the  outer 
he^i,  outer  4eg,  outer  rein,  &c.  are  called  outer  aids. 
Sei  Helps. 

AIR,  is  a  cadence  and  liberty  of  motion,  accommo- 
dated to  the  natural  diipofition  oi  the  horfe*  which 
makes  him  work  in  the  manage  and  rife  with  obedience, 
nieafure,  and  juftnefs  of  time.  Some  riding-mallers 
taketheword  Air  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  as  fignifying  the 
itianaet  that  is  higher,  flower,  and  more  artful  or  de- 
iigned  than  the  terra  a  terra\  but  others  give  it  a  larger 
fignification,  hicluding  under  that  fenfe,  a  Urta  a  terra; 
for  if  a  horfe  manages  well  in  a  terra  a  terra^  they  fay 
the  horleman  has  happily  hit  the  air  of  the  horfe ;  in 
general  the  walk,  trot,  and  gallop,  arb  not  accounted 
airs,  tod'vet  fbraevery  good  ricfing-mafters  would  un- 
derhand DV  airt  tl^e  motion  of  the  horfc 's  legs  upon  a 
^llop.  For  inftStnceV  they  will  fay  fuch  a'  horie  has 
not  the  natural  air;  that  is,  he  bends  his Yore-l^^  too 
little;  you  (hbuld  give  oV  form  an  air  to  your  horfe, 
for  he  has  ho  natural  air,  and  iince  his  haunche^  are  very 
good  he  i«  capable  of  the  manage,  if  yoiido  bu£  l^iaitn* 
him  an  air. 

•  Allyour  horfes  have  an  air  naturally ;  that  is,  they 
bave  motion  eti6ugh  with  thtir  fore-I<^s  to  rake  a  ca-' 
dencc,  -if  they  are  put  to  Work  at  terra  a  terra: — this 
borfe  always  takes  his  leffon  with  his  own  air: — fix  or 
confirm  that  horfe  in  the  air  he  has  taken: — this  fotfel 
takes*  the  air  of  the  curvets',  but  that  prefents  himfelf 
wtfa  an  air  caprioles :— this  mare  has  no  inclination  nor 
•difpolition  to  thefe  airs :  are  terms  ofed  in  the  manage. 

'  High  airs,  or  hlrh  manage^  are  the  motions  of  a 
horfe  that  rifes  higher  than  terra  a  terra^  and  works  at 
ciirvets;  balotades,  croupades,  and  caprioles.  In  re-, 
gard  that  horfe  has*the  beginning  or  firfl'fteps  of  raifed 
airs,  and  of  himfelf  afFe£ls  a  high  manage,  you  ought 
to  ufe  this  his  difpofition  difcreetly,  that  ne  may  not  be 
^iiheartened  or  baulked ;  for  your  high  airs  make  a 
horfe  angry  when  he  is  too  much  pat  to  it ;  and  you 
ought  to  fuppiy  his  /houlders  very  well  before  you  put 
Mm  to  leap.--  See  Pesate  and  Leafing. 

AIRING  OF  Horses.  Airing  brings  feveral  ad- 
vantages  to  horfes.  - 

^5^1  If  purififes  their  blood,  (if  the  air  betrlean  and 
pure)  it  purges  the  body  from  many  gfofs  and  fuflfbca- 
th^  humpurs,  and  fo  hardens  and  enfeanfis  a  horfe 's  fat, 
diat.it  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  bd  dillblved  by  ordinary 
exercife.  '         * 

'  Secmdljy  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wind  rake 
equally,  and  keep  time  with  the'othfer  a&iohs  aAd  mo- 
ti6ri4of  his  body.  ' 


fbireOy^  It  uarpens  the  appetite,  and 

,        I         . 
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flomach,  (which  is  of  great  advant^e  both  to  Gt^lloper^ 
^x\iHunters\  wtiich  arc  apt  to  lofe  their  ftomach  cither 
through  eiCccfs  or  want  ot  exercife ;)  for  the  fharpnefs 
of  the  air  will  drive  the  horfc's  natural  heat  from  the 
outward  to  the  inward  parts,  which  heat,  by  furthciing 
concoftion,  creates  an  appetite. 

Marx'ham  direfts,  it  a  horfe  be  very  fat,  to  air  hini^ 
before /un-ri/e^  and  after  fun-feitlhg  ;  and  another  authoc 
fays,  that  nothing  is  more  wholefomc  than  early  a/xJ 
late  airings:  otliers  again  do  not  approve  of  this,  and 
urge,  that  as  all  things  that  any  ways  hinder  the  urength, 
and  vigour  of  nature  arc  to  be  avoided  ;  npw  tha^  ex- 
tremity of  cold,  and  being  out  early  and  late  do  fo,  is 
evidently  feen  by  horfes  that  run  broad  all  winter, 
which  however  hardly  bred,  and  kept  with  tjic  belt. care 
and  fodder,  yet  cannot  by  aViy  means  be  advanced  to.fo. 
good  cafe  in  winter,  as  an  inditferent  p^iilure  will  r^ife 
tnem  to  in  fummer  :  and  as  this  hold*  true  of  nodurna]. 
colds.  It  muft  needs  be  verified  in  feme  propqrtipina^e. 
meafure  of  the  morning 'ancl  evening  dews,  an^  that, 
piercing  cold  which  is  onferycd  to  be  more  iptcnfe  at. 
the  opening  and  clofe  of  the  day,  than  any  part  of  the 
niffht.  '  ^  *   ' 

'  Dcddes  that,  the  dews  an^d  moifl:  rimes  do  as  much 
injury  to  a  horfe  as  tjie  fliarpefl  colds  or  irofts,  and  ,ifj 
a  norfe  is  any  ways  inclinable  to  ceuarrhs.  rheumiy^  oif 
any  other  cold  didempei^,  he  is  apt  to  nave  tli^  hu- 
mours augmented,  and  the  difeafe  fenfibly  ihcreared  hj 
thefe  early  and  late  airings;  ^  / 

But  if  he  b^  not  had  forth  to  air  till  the  fun  t>e  rifeo^ 
it  will  chear  his  fpirits;  and  it  is  feen  t|^at  all  i^irjes' 
love  the  fyn's  warnithi  as  in  thofe  t|ji'at  lie  out  a-nigfet$t 
who  will  repair  to  thofe  places .  where  they  can  have, 
mod  benefit  of  the  beams  of  the  fun,  after  he  is  rife'n« 
to  relieve  them  from  the  cqldnefs  of  the   pccpcdjog^ 
night. 

And  befldes  the  benefit  of  the  fun.  t^e  air  will  be, 
more  mild  and  temperate,  as  ^hat  it  will  rathpr  invigo-' 
ratie  than  prey  upon  his  fpirits.  and  more  Incr^afc  niSj 
'ftrength  than  impair  it. 

And  as  for  bringing  down  ahorfe*^  fat«  we  ne<?d  not 
be  at  a  lofs  for  that,  and  to/keep  him  from,  being  pur- 
five,  and  too  high  in  fleAi,  t»  reduce  him  to  cleanqefs,, 
and  a  more  moderate  (late  of  body :  for  it  ^s  but  keep- 
ing him  out  fo  much  longer  at  a  time,  b^th  ,mofning. 
and  evening,' and  you  will  undoubtedly  ^'pbtain  your  end . 
by  fuch  |ong  airwg^  joined  with  true  Iqunij  heatj^;  and', 
it' is  from' the  length  of  airincns  that' you  muft  cxpc.Q', 
to  brinef  yoilr  horie  to  a  perfecl  w^nd  and  true  courage. 

Mf.  Lawrence  fays,  no  arguments,  can  be  required 
by  readers  of  common  fenfe,  in  (upport  of  the  neceflity , 
of  E)d£'RCiSE  for  horfes  kept  within  doors ;  that  is  to  . 
fay,  outoi  theirnatural  i^ate,  in  order  ^o'preferve.thfm 
in  health,  or  iii  apt  condition  for  labour ;  all  that  rer' 
mains  is  to  remind  men, of  the  duty,  to  defcribe  Its 
mod  advantageoiis  method,  an4  due  portion.   In  triith^ 
it  is  a  bufinefs  in  general  either  totally  neglQ<^cd».  or* 
condd£ted  upon  very  erroneous  principles. 

Exefcife  is  two-fold,  either  calculated  for  commoqi 
occafions',  and  the  mere  prefervation  of  healthy  ot  for 
the  purpofe  of  fittin£  a  horfe  to  undergo  extraordinary 
e^certidftS.  * '  The  fii  II  intdnt  may  b^  fully  aivwercd  by 
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WALKING  EXERCISE  aldric^  arid  I  can,  from  long  ex- 
perience,  aiTure  thofefeeepcrsof  coJich  and  road-horfcs, 
who  fend  their  boys  out  to  rattle  and  flurry  them  over 
the  hird  ground,  and  even  the  ftdnes  of  the  metropolis, 
by  way  oT  falutary  exercifc,  that  they  arc  miferably 
wide  of  their  mark  ;  but  the  abfurdity  of  the  faft  is 
dreadful  indeed,  when  wc  know  that  even  (Inew-ftrain- 
ed,  groggy,  and  foundered  horfcs,  are  ^xercijfed  in  ex- 
afftly  the  wmc  mode,  and  often  up  and  dowa  the  ftony 
mews  in  the  metropolis. 

This  r^  to  add  to  the  mifchiefs  o^  real  labour,  iiiftead 
df  impacting  the  benefits  of  recreation  ;  and  horrc> 
which  are  hot  and  choleric,  are  materially  injured  in 
temper  and  appetite,  by  the  Ill-judged  and  boifterous 
exercife  of  ordinary  ftaole-lads.  Nobody  will  fuppofe 
thefe  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  regular  grooms, 
and  convenient  grounds.  Where  the  cafe  isothcrwife^ 
a  horfe  may  be  Kept  in  fine  condition  by  regular  and  faft 
walking,  befide^  being  by  fuch  means  trained  to  that 
excellent  pace.  Two  hours  a  day,  either  at.  once  pr 
twice,  wul  be  commonly  fufficient;  otherwife  four 
hours,  and  what  more  tne  horfe  may  demand,  the 
owner  had  infinitely  better  perform  himlelf,  than  intruft 
if  to  his  fervants.  Feii^  perfons  but  thoTc  acquainted 
with  the  ta^ics  of  regular  ftables,  have  adequate  ideas 
of  the  efficacy  of  walking  exercife,  in  keeping  dp wn 
flefh;  opening  the  lungs,  and  facilitating  mufcular  ac- 
tion. 1  have  heard  ol  a  horfe  which  ran  three  four- 
mile  he'i^ts  over  the  fands  of  Leith,  without  having  pre- 
vfAufly  had  a  fingle  canter. 

Th6  in-door  exercife  of  (He  loote-ftable  has  been  ad- 
verleil  to,  ^that  abfoad  in  the  p^d6ck,  or  enclofcd  yard, 
is  admi fable,  where  a  horfe  may  be  daily  turned  out, 
tfie  weathdr  pcrmiitinff,  witH  or  without  his  (hect,  as. 
hi*  has  been  accullomed,  with  the  happieft  eflTefls  to  his 
limbs  and  ffefti.  Unfound  of  fli^ken  horfes  fliould  nc-. 
ver  be  permitted  to  exercife  themfelvcs,  but  where  con- 
venience admfts  not,  they  ought  to  be  led,  never  ridden, 
oh  ariy  ftupid  or  indolent  pretence  whatever, 

AIkYj  or  aery,  a  term  ufed  to^exprefs  the  reft  of 
a^at\  k  or  eagle.  "^ 

ALMOND  TUMBLER,  a  pigeon  well  known  by 
that  ndme'adibng  fiincycrs,  though  many  call  it  the 
c^ine  tumbler.  It  was  originally  bred  from  the  com- 
mon tumbler,  which  in  (hape  and  make  it  refembles 
v^ry  much.  It  is  efteemed  by  the  generality  of  fan- 
cters,  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  pigeon  tribe.  The 
gfeatcr  the  variety  of  colours  in  the  flight  and  tail,  par- 
ticularly if  the  ground  is  of  a  brijght  yellow  colour,  the 
greater  is  its  value :  for  thofe  of^a  tne  yellow  ground 
are  by  far  the  h^rdcu  to  acquire,  and  if  the  tait  is  fpme- 
wliat  tinged  with  black,  it  is  an  additional  beauty,. 
There  are  fome  of  thefe  pigeons  that  have  a  mixture  of 
three  colours  only,  yellow,  white,  and  black,  but 
thefe  are  by  no  means  common.  The  almond  tumbler 
does  not  arrive  to  the  meridian  of  its  beauty,  till  it 
has  fevcral  times  moulted,  but  when  it  is  very  old, 


yellow,  a  fplafhed,  or*  black  grizzle, 

and  by  that  means  heighten  the  cdlours;. thofe  of  a 

bhtk  Colour  tred  froma  almonds,  are  much  better  ihaped 


about  the  head  and  beak  than  the  almonds  thcfldfcTves^ 
and  the  tail  is  frequently  handfo.mer  by  having  aftrong 
glow  of  vellpw  ;  this  kind  niatched  with  an  almond  will 
produce  naodfome  birds.  .  They  often  produce  a  pale 
yellow  or  bufl*,  and  this  is  an  excellent  colour  to  match 
with  fuch  as  are  very  high  grounded.,  However  care- 
fully and  wdf  bred  thcle.pjgeons  may  be.  a  faint  mi»-^ 
ture  of  afh  or  blue  will  fometimes  appear,  which  is  con- 
fidered  rathe  i;  a  defcft. 

AMBLING;  amotion  in  a  horfe  that  15  much  dc^ 
fired,  veryufcful,  \)U%  not  eafily  to.be  obtained  the 
right  way,  notwithftanding  the  vain  confidence  of  the 
various  profeffors  of  it,  who,  tho'  they  fo  boldly  aflTert 
the  fuccefs,  yet  dift'er  in  Jheir  methods  to  cffecS  it:  fpr 
fome  will  teach  it  in  new  ploiigbed  fields ;  others  will 
teach  a  horfe  to  amble  from  the  gallop;  many  ufe  no 
better  .way  for  it  than  by  weights 

Some  amble  in  hand,  not  ridden  ;  others  by  the  help 
of  thinner  fhoes,  made  on  pur  pole :  many  fold  fine  foit 
lifts  about  the  gambrels  ot  the  horfe  ;  ^me  amble  by. 
the  hand  only,  others  ufe  the  tramel,  which  indeed  if 
rightly  managed  is  good :  but  the  bed  way  of  all  i^  to 
try  with  vour  hands,  by  a  gentle  and  deliberate  racking  , 
and  thruUing  of  the  horfe  forward,  by  helping  him  in 
the  weak  part  ot  the  mouth  with  your  fnaffie,  which 
muA  be  fmooth,  big,  and  full ;  and  correcting  him  flrft 
on  one  fide,  then-  on  another,  with  the  calves  of  your 
legs,  and.foraetimes  with  a  fjgnr. 

If  you  can  make  him.of  himfclf  fall  into  an  amble^ 
though  (hufBing  diforderly,  there  will  be  much  labour 
faved  i.  for  that  amnefs  to  amble  will  make  him,  with, 
more  eafe  aqd  leiV  dai^g^r  ia  the  ufe  of  the  tramel,  find 
the  ipotion  witnout  (tumbling  or  amazement ;.  but  if  you, 
fihd  he  will  by' no  means  either  apprehend.the  motions  on 
Intentions,  then  fLn4ggIe  nqt^with  the  animal,  but  fall  . 
to  the  uie  of  the  travel,,  which  fee  fur  that  purpofe  un« 
der  Tra  VBt.     See  Rulhfor  Buying  Hor/es^ 
!    AMPHIBIOUS  j\nimals,  arp  fuch  a$  live  partly 
on  the  land  and  paitly  in  the  water,  as  badgers,  otters, 
ducks  &c« 

•    Anbury,    or^  AMBURY,    a   kind  of   wen,    or 
Ipungy  wart,  growing  upon  any  part  of  a.horfe^s.bodyj. 
lull  of  blood  ;  the  manner  of  curing  of  which,  is  to  tie 
it  about  hard  with  a  thread,  or  rather  with  a  hoife-hair,- 
and  in  eight  days  it  will  fall  off,  then  ftrew  upon  U  the    . 
powder  of  verdigreafe  to  kill  it  at  the  root,  and  heal  it  up 
again  with  green  ointment ;  but  if  it  be  fo  flat  that 
nothing  can  be  bound  about  it,  then  take  it  away  with 
an  incifion-knife  clofe  to  the  (kin,  or  elfe  bum  it  with, 
a  (harp  hot  iron,  cutting  it  round  about  fo  deep  as  to. 
leave  none  of  the  root  behind  ;  and  after  having  appUcd. 
tiirpentine  and  hog's  lard  melted  together,  heal  it  up  as 
before  ;  but  if  this  wart  grows  in  a  unewy  part,  where  a 
hot  iron  is  improper,  eat  out  the  core  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  white  fublimate,  then  dop  the  hole  with  flax  Jipt  in. 
the  white  of  an  eg^,  for  a  day  or  two,  aud  at  laft  dry  it 
up  with  unflaked  lime  and  honey. 

Or,  for  thefe  warts  put  3  ounces  of  powder  of  cop- 
peras in  a  crucible,  witli.i  oi^nc^  of  arlenic powdered; 
plaice  the  crucible  in  tlie  middle  o£  a  charcoal  fixe,  fiir- « 
ring  the  fubftance,  but  .carefully  avoid,  the  malignant 
fleams :  when  the  matter  appears  fomewhat  readitb, 
'  take 
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take  the  crucible  off  the  fire,  and  after  it  is  cooU  break 
and  bcsit  the  matter  into>a  very  fine  powder,  iilcorporate 
4  ounces  of  this  powder  with  5  ounces  of  album  rafis, 
axtd  make  an  ointment  to  be  applied  cold  to  warts, 
anointing  them  lightly  every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off 


to  be  affrighted :  and  you  will  cKperimenlally  find  the 
bed  way  of  aQgling  with  a -fly,  is  down  tlie  river,  and 
not  up ;  neither  need  you  ever  to  niake  above  fix 
trials  in  a  place,  cither  with  fly  or  ground  bait,  when 
you  afngle  for  trout,  fbr  by  that  timehe  will  either  offer 


like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  caufing  any  fwellings  in    or  take,  or  refufe  the  bait,  and  not  (Ur  at  all ;  but  if  you 


the  legs,  if  the  application  be  ordered  10  as  only  the 
warts  be  anointed,  and  the  horfebe  not  worked  or  ridden 
during  the  cure:  and  Sifter  the  warts  fall  off,  drefs  the 
fore  with 'the  Countefs's  ointment  5  which  tec  defcribed 
under  its  proper  head.  ,  \ 

ANGLlIsG,  is  an  art,  which  as  it  pleads  great  an- 
tiquity, fo.the  knowledge  thereof  is  with  much  difficulty 
to  cbe  obtained  ;  but  ^me  obfervations  concerning  it 
willnot  be  amifs.     And  firft,  the  angler  muft remem- 
ber by  no  means  to.fiOi  in  light  and  daxxling  apparel, 
but  his  cloathinff  muQ  be  oi  a  dai^k  flcy  colour :  and  at 
the  places  wherehe  ufes  to  angle,  he  Ihould  once  in  four 
or  five  days  caft  in  coth  boiled  foft ;  if  for  carp  or  tench, 
oftener:  he  may  alfa  caft  in  garbage^  beails  livers, 
worms  cliopt  in  pieces,  or  grains  ileeped  in  blood  and ^ 
dried,  which  will  attra6l  the  fi(h  thither  :  and  in  fifhing, 
to  keep  them  together,  throw  in  half  a  handful  of  grains 
of  ground  malt,  which  muil  be  done  in  dill  water ;  but 
in  a  ftream  you  muft  caft  your  grains  above  your  hook, 
and  not  about  it,  for  as  they  float  from  the  hook,  fo  wilj 
diey  draw  the  fi(h,after  them.    Now  if  you  would  bait 
a  ftreamt  get  Tome  tin  boxes  made  full  of  holes  no  big- 
ger than  juft  fit  for  a  worm  to  creep  through,  which  fill 
nierewith,  and  having  fiaiftened  a  plummet  to  fink  them, 
plunge  them  into  the  iiream,  with  a  firing  faftened  there- 
to, that  they  may  be  drawn  out  at  pleafure  \  by  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  holes  aforefaid,  the  worms  can  crawl 
out  but  very  leifurely,  and  a^  thty  crawl  tlie  £fli  will 
rcfort  aboijit  then^. 

"Now  if  in  a  ft  ream  you  would  bait  for  falmon,  trout, 
vmber,  or  the  ]ike7[taKe  fome  blood,  and  therewith  in- 
irorporate  fine  clay,  barley  and^malt,  ground,  adding 
fome  watery  dl  which  make  into  a  pafte  with  ivy  gum, 
then  form  it  into  cakes  2tnd  caft  them  into  the  (tream : 
if  you  find  youf  bait  take  no  efle£l  in  attrafling  of  the 
fi(h,  you  may  conclude  fome  pike  or  perch  lurk  there 
to  feize  their  prey,  for  fear  of  which  the  nfh  dare  not  ven- 
ture the'reabout ;  take  therefore  your  troll,  and  let  your 
bait  be  either  brandlings  or  lob- worms,  or  you  may 
life  gentles  or  minows,  which  they  will  greedily  fhap 
at. 

As  for  your  rod,  it  muft  be  kept  neither  too  dry  nor 
too  moift,  left  the  one  make  it  brittle,  and  the  other  rot- 
ten ;  and  if  it  be  fultry  dry  weather,  wet  your  rod  a  fit- 
tie  before  you  angle,  ana  having  ftruck  agood  fifti,  keep 
)rour  rod  bent,  and  that  will  himlerhira  from  runsing 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  whereby  be  will  either  break  his 
hold  or  hook:  and  if  you  would  know  what  bait  the 
fifti  loves  bcft,  at  the  time  of  your  fifhin^,  when  you 
have  taken  one,  flit  the  gill,  and  open  and  take  out  the 
ftomach,  opening  it  without  bruifing,  and  there  you  will 
find  what  he  fed  on  lafl;  and  had  a  fancy  to^  whereby  you 
may  bait  your  hook  accordingly. 

When  you  fifli,  fheltcr  yourfelf  under  fome  bufli  or 
tree,  fo  far  firom  the  brink  of  the  river,  that  you  can  only 
difcem  your  float ;  for  fifli  are  timorous,  and  very  ealy 


would  have  fifli  bite  eagerly,  and  without  fufpicion,  you 
may  prefent  them  with  fuch  baits  as^they  are  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  In  fuch  manner  as  they  arc  accuftomcd 
to  receive  them  ;  and  if  you  ule  paftes  lor  baits,  you 
muft  add  flax  or  wool,  with  which  mix  a  little  butter  to 
preferve  it  from  walking  off  the  hook :  and  laftly, 
obferve. 

That  the  eyes  of  fuch  fifties  as  you  kill,  are  moft.cK- 
cellent  baits  on  the  hook  for  almofi  all  forts  of  fifh: 


Dire^hns  for  Fly-fishing,  mth  a  Vfi  of  fuch  necejfaty 
Ingredients  as  every  Angler  fl)ou!(f  be Jupplied  with* 

Firft,  let  your  rod  "be  light,  and  vety  ecntle,  the  heft 
are  of  two  pieces^  .(See  the  article  ROU)  and  let  not 
your  line  exceed,  (efoecially  for  three  or  four  link* 
nex^  to  the  h«>ok]  three  or  four  hairs  at  the  moft,« 
though  you  may  fiOi  a  little  flronger  above  in  the  upper 
part  of  your  line :  1)ut  if  you  can  attain  to  angle  with 
one  hair,  you  fhall  have  more  rifes  and  catch  more  fifli. 
You  muft43e  fure  not  to  cumber  yourfelf  with  too  long 
a  line,  a«  moft  do ;  and  before  you  begin  to  angled  en- 
deavour to  have  the  wind  on  your  bacK,  and  the  fun,  if 
it  fliine^t  ^o  be  before  you,  and  to  fifti  down  the  ftream ; 
and  cany  the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  downward^  by 
which  means  tne  fliadow  of  yourfelf  and  rod  will  be 
the  leaft  leen  by  the  fifti ;  for  the  fight  of  any  fhadc 
alarms  the  fifli,  and  fpoils  your  iport,  of  which  you 
muft  take  great  care.  In  the  middle  of  March^  till 
which  time  a  roan  (hould  not  catch  a  trout,  or  in  AfriU 
if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a  little  windy  or  cloudy,  the 
heft  fifliing  is  with  the  palmer- worm,  but  of  tbefe  there 
are  divers  kinds,  or  at  leaft  of  divers  colours ;  tbefe 
«and  the  A/<7y.fly  are  the  ground  of  all  fly-angling,  which 
are  to  be  thus  made: 

Fifft,  you  muft  arm  your  hook  with  the  line  in.  the 
infideof  it,  then  take  your  fciflars,  and  cut  fo  much  of 
a  brown  mallard's  feather  as  in  your  own  reafon  will 
make  the  wings  of  it,  you  having  withal  regard  to 
the  bignefs  or  littlencfs  of  your  hook ;  th^  lay  the 
outmoft  part  of  your  feather  next  to  your  hook,  then 
the  point  of  your  feather  next  the  fliank  of  your  hook ; 
and  having  fo  done,  whip  it  three  or  (our  times  about 
the  hook  with  the  fame  filk  with  which  your  hook  was 
armed;  and  having  made  the  filk  faft,  tack  the  hackle 
of  a  cock  or  capon's  neck,  or  a  plover's  top,  which  is 
ufually  better ;  takeoff^  the  one  fide  of  the  feather,  and 
then  take  the  hackle,  filk»  or  crewel,  gold  or  filver 
thread,  make  thefe  faft  at  the  bent  of  the  hook ;  that 
is  to  lay,  below  your  arming ;  then  you  muft  take  the 
hackle,  the  filver  or  gold  tnread,  and  work  it  tip  to 
the  wings,  ftiifting  or  ftill  removing  your  finger,  as 
you  turn  the  filk  about  ^e  hook :  and  ftill  looking  at 
every  ftop  or  turn,  that  your  gold,  or  what  materials 
foever  you  inake  your  fly  of,  do  lie  right  and  neatly  ; 

and 
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and  if  yon  find  they  do  fo,  when  you  have  made 
the  head,  make  all  fail :  then  work  your  hackle  up  to 
the  heady  and  make  that  fail ;  and  wuh  a  needle  or  pin 
divide  the  wing  into  two,  with  the  arming  filk  whig  it 
about  crofs  ways  betwixt  the  wings, '  and  witK  your 
thumb  you  mult  turn  the  point  of  the  feather  towards 
the  bent  of  the  hook,  and  work  three  or  four  times 
about  the  fliank  of  the  hook,  view  the  proportion,  and 
if  all  be  neat  and  to  your  liking,  faften. 

Indeed,  no  direCHon  can  be  given  to  make  a  man  of  a 
dull  capacity  able  to  make  a  fly  well ;  and  yet  this,  with  a 
little  p^£lice,  will  help  an  ingenious  angler  in  a  good 
degree:  but  to  fee  a  fly  made  by  an  artilt  in  that  kind, 
is  the  beft  teaching  to  make  it ;  and  then  an  ingenious 
aneler  may  walk  by  the  river  fide,  and  mark  what  flies 
fall  on  the  water  tha*t  day,  and  catch  one  of  them,  if 
he  fees  the  trout  leap  at  a  fly  of  that  kind :  having  al- 
ways hooks  ready  hung,  with  him,  and  having  a  bag 
qIIo  always  with  him,  with  bear's  hair,  or  the  hair  of  a 
brown  or  fad-coloured  heifer,  hackles  of  a  cock  or  ca* 
pon,  feveral  coloured  filks,  and  crewel  to  make  the 
body  of  the  fly,  the  feathers  of  a  drake*s  head,  black 
or  brown  (beep's  wool,  or  hog's  wool,  or  hair,  thread 
of  gold  and  of  (ilver  ;  filk  of  feveral  colours,  efpeciallv 
fad*colonred,  to  make  the  fly's  head ;  and  there  be  alfo 
other  coloured  feathers,  both  of  little  birds  and  of 
fpeckled  fowl;  having  thofe.wuhhim  in  a  bag,  and 
crying  to  make  a  fly,  though  he  mifs  at  firft,  yet  ihall 
he  at  the  lafl  hit  it  better,  even  to  fuch  a  perfeaion,  as 
none  can  well  teach  him  ;  and  if  he  hit  to  make  his  fly 
Ti|;ht,  and  have  the  luck  to  hit  alfo  where  there  is  ftore 
of  troutSy  a  dark  day,  and  a  right  wind,  he  will  catch 
ifuch  numbers  of  them,  as  will  encourage  him  to  grow 
more  and  more  in  love  with  the  art  of  fly-making. 

Not  having  particularly  enumerated  the  materials 
necefTary  forfly-makine,  it  will  not  be  improper,  once 
for  all,  t<)  da  it.  Firft,  you  muft  be  provided  with 
bear's  hair  of  divers  colours ;  as  grey,  dun,  light  and 
dark  coloured,  bright  brown,  and  that  which  fhines : 
alfo  camel's  hair,  dariL,  light,  and  of  a  colour  between 
both:  badger's  hair,  or  fur:  fpaniel's  hair  from  behind 
the  ear,  light  and  dark  brown,  blackifh  and  black : 
hqg's  down,  which  may  be  had,  about  Chriftmas,  of 
butchers,  or  rather  of  tnofe  that  make  brawn ;  it  fiiould 
be  plucked  from  under  the  throat,  and  other  foft  places 
of  the  hoff,  and  mufl  be  of  the  following  colours,  viz. 
black,  tea,  whitifh,  andfandy;  and  for  other  colours, 
you  may  get  them  dyed  at  a  dyer's ;  feal's  fur  is  to  be 
md  at  die  trunk-makers  ;  get  this  alfo  dyed  of  the  co- 
lours of  cow's  and  calPs  hair,  in  all  the  different  fhades, 
from  the  light  to  the  darkeft  brown ;  you  will  then 
never  need  cow's  or  calfs  hair;  both  which  arc  harfh, 
and  will  never  work  kindly,  nor  lie  handfomcly :  get 
mohairs,  black,  blue,  purple,  white,  violet;  IfabelJa, 
which  colour  is  defcribed  as  of  a  bright  gold  colour  pur- 
ple :  philomot,  from  femTIe  morte,  a  dead  leaf,  yellow 
and  orange :  camlets,  both  hair  and  worfted,  blue,  yel- 
low, dun,  light  and  dark  brown,  red  violet,  purple, 
iylack,  horfe-flefh,  pink,  and  orange  colours.  Some 
recommend  the  hair  of  abortive  colts  and  calves ;  but 
feal's  fur,  dyed  as  above^  is  much  better. 

A  piece  of  an  old  Turkey  carpet  will  fumifh  excel- 


lent dubbing,  untwift  the  yarn,  and  pick  out  the  wool; 
carefully  Separating  the  different  colours,  and  lay  it  by. 

Some  ule  for  dubbing  bargefatl,  concerning  which 
the  reader  is  to  know,  that  the  fails  of  wefl-country  and 
other  bargQs,  when  old,  are  ufually  converted  into 
tilts,  under  which  there  is  almoft  a  continual  fmokn 
arifing  from  the  fire  and  the  fteam  of  the  bccf-kettlc 
which  all  fuch  barges  carry,  and  which,  in  time,  dyes 
the  tilt  of  a  fine  brown  ;  tnis  would  be  excellent  dub- 
bing, but  tliat  the  material  of  thefe  fails  is  (heep's  wool, 
which  foaks  in  the  water,  and  foon  becomes  very  heavy : 
however,  get  of  this  as  many  different  fhades  as  you 
can,  and  have  feal's  fur  and  nog-wool,  dyed  to  match 
them  ;  which,  by  reafon  they  are  more  turged,  flifi» 
and  light,  and  fo  float  better,  are  in  mod  cafes  to  be 
preferred  to  woiftcd,  crewels,  and,  indeed,  fo  every 
other  kind  of  wool  ;  and  obfervc  that  the  hog- wool  is 
bcfl  for  large,  and  the  feal's  fur  for  fmall  flies. 

Get  alfo  furs  of  the  following  animals,  viz,  the  fquir- 
rcl,  particularly  from  his  tail ;  fox  cub,  from  the  tail 
where  it  is  downy,  and  of  an  alh-colour;  an  old  fox, 
an  old  otter,  otter  cub,  badger,  fulirtiart,  or  fihnart  {  a 
hare,  from  the  neck,  where  it  is  of  the  colour  of  with- 
ered fern  ;  and,  above  all,  the  yellow  fur  of  the  mar- 
tern,  from  the  gills  or  ipots  under  the  jaws.  All  thefe, 
and  almoft  every  other  kind  of  (ui^  are  eadly  got  at  the 
furrier's. 

Hackles  are  a  very  important  article  in  fly-making : 
they  are  the  4ong  flender  feathers  that  hang  from  the 
head  of  a  cock  down  bis  neck  ;  there  may  alfo  be  fine 
ones  got  from  near  his  tail ;  be  careful  that  they  are  not 
too  rank,  which  they  are  when  the  fibres  are  more  than 
half  an  inch  long ;  and  for  fome  purpofes  thefe  are  much 
too  big  ;  be  provided  with  thole  of  the  following  co« 
lours,  viz,  red,  dun,  yellowifh,  white,  orange,  and 
perfeft  black,  and  whenever  you  meet,  alive  or  dead» 
with  a  cock  of  the  game-breed,  whofe  hackle  is  of  a 
ftrong  brown-red,  never  fail  to  buy  him  ;  but  obfcrve 
that  the  feathers  of  a  cock  chicken,  be  they  ever  fo 
fine  Cor  (hape  and  colour,  are  good  for  little  ;  for  they 
are  too  downy  and  weak  to  fland  ere£l  after  they  are 
once  wet,  and  fo  are  thofe  of  the  Bantom  cock. 

Feathers  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  wings,  and 
other  parts  of  flies  ;  get  therefore  feathers  from  the  back 
and  other  ps^rts  of  the  wild  mallard,  or  drake,  the  fea- 
thers of  a  partridge,  efpecially  thofe  red  ones  that  arc 
in  the  tail :  feathers  from  a  cock  pheafant's^  bread  and 
tail,  the  wings  of  a  blackbird,  a  brown  hen,  of  a  flar- 
ling,  a  jay,  a  land-rail,  throftle,  a  fiePdfare,  and  a 
water  coot ;  the  feathers  from  the  crown  of  the  pewit, 
plover,  or  lapwing;  green  and  copper-colourea  pea- 
cock's and  black  oftrich  herle  ;  feathers  from  a  heron's 
neck  and  wings ;  and  remember,  that  in  moft  inftances, 
where  the  drake's  or  wild  mallard's  feather  is  hereafter  di- 
redded,  that  from  a  flarling's  wings  will  do  much  better, 
as  being  of  a  finer  grain,  and  lefs  fpungy. 
-  Be  provided  with  marking  filk  of  ail  colours,  fine 
but  very  fhx)ng,  flaw  filk,  gold  and  filvcr  flatted  wire 
or  twift,  a  fharp  knife,  hooks  of  all  fizes,  hog's  briflles 
for  loops  to  your  flies,  (hocmaker's  wax,  a  large  needle 
to  raife  your  dubbing  when  flatted  with  working,  and 
a  fmall  but  fharp  pair  of  fciffars. 
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And  laftly,  if  any  materials  required  In  the  fufefc- 
quent  \i(k  of  flies  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  fore- 
going catalogue,  be  careful  to  add  them  to  your  former 
iiock,  as  often  as  you  (hall  find  any  fuch  omiflions. 

Remember,  with  all  your  dtibbing,  to  mix  bear*s 
hair  and  hog's  woolj  which  are  nifT,  and  not  apt  to  im- 
bibe the  water,  as  the  fine  furs,  and  moft  other  kind  of 
dubbing  do  -,  arid  remember  alfo,  that  martern's  fur  is 
the  bert  yellow  you  can  ufe. 

The  ufe  of  a  bag  is  attended  with  many  inconveni- 
ences, of  which,  the  mixing  and  wafting  your  materials 
are  not  the  lead :  to  prevent  which  the  following  me- 
thod is  recommended :  take  a  piece  of  fine  grained 
parchment,  of  fevcn  inches  by  nine,  and  fold  it  fo  that 
the  fi'ze  and  proportion  of  it  will  be  that  of  a  fmall  o6la- 
vo  volume ;  then  open  it,  and  through  the  firft  leaf, 
with  a  iharp  penknife  and  ruler,  make  three  crofs  cuts, 
at  the  fame  proportionable  didance  as  thofc  in  Fig.  I, 
in  the  Plate  of  Fishing  Instruments,  and  with  a  nee- 
die  and  filk  ditch  the  two  leaves  together,  as  in  that  fi- 
gure ;  let  each  of  the  margins  be  half  an  inch  at  leaft. 

Then  with  a  pair  of  compafTes,  take  the  dillance 
from  A  to  B,  and  fet  it  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall  piece  of 
parchment  ;•  and  likcwife  fet  on  the  fame  diftance  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  at  each  extremity  cut  off,  with  a 
penknife  and  ruler,  the  fpare  parchment^  obferving 
that  the  fides  are  exa6lly  parallel. 

At  about  a  quarter  or  an  inch  from  the  top,  make  a 
cut  through  the  firft  and  third  divifions^  and,  with  a 
pair  of  fcilTars,  fnip  out  the  loofe  pieces. 

Then  fet  on  the  diftance  from  A  to  C,  and  cut  as  be- 
fore,  reaving  the  middle  divifion  an  inch  longer  at  bot- 
tom than  the  others :  when  this  is  done,  your  parch, 
ment  will  have  the  (hape  and  prpportion  of.  Fig.  2.  and 
you  may  cut  the  upper  flap  as  it  appears  there. 

Be  careful  that  the  cuts,  and  indeed  all  your  work, 
are  exa31y  fquare ;  and  when  this  is  done,  turn  in  the 
fides  and  ends  of  the  parchment,  fo  cut  as  before,  and 
prefs  the  folds  with  a  folding-ftick,  and  you  have  one 
pocket,  (haped  as  Fig.  3.  which  put  into  the  firft  parti- 
tion. 

Purfue  the  fame  method  with  the  fame  pockets,  and 
thofe  for  the  other  partitions ;  and  in  this  manner 
proceed  till  you  have  completed  fix  leaves,  which 
are  to  make  the  firft  of  your  book  ;  the  larger  of 
thefe  pockets  are  to  hold  nog*s  wool,  feal's  fur,  and 
bear's  hair,  and  the  fmaller  the  finer  furs ;  which  are 
thofe  of  the  martern,  fox  cub,  Uc. 

In  each  of  the  fix  divifions,  in  every  leaf,  with  a 
fadler's  hollow  punch,  make  a  hole ;  to  which  end 
take  a  thhi  narrow  fiick  of  beach^  or  any  hardilh 
wood,  and  when  the  pocket  is  in  its  place,  put  the 
ftick  down  into  the  pocket,  and,  obferving  the  center 
of  the  ^divifion,  give  the  punch  a  fmart  blow  with  a 
mallet ;  thefe  holes  will  (hew  what  is  contained  in 
each  of  the  pockets. 

The  next  leaf  may  be  fingle;  flkch  it  acrofs  with 
double  nik  diagonally,  and  crofs  thofe  flitches  with 
others,  and  the  fpaces  will  be  of  a  lozenge-(hape ; 
let  the  ftitches  be  Half  an  inch  in  leng[th;  into  thefe 
you  are  to  tuck  your  dubbingi  when  mixed  ready  for 
ufe. 


The  next  leaf  fliould  be  double,  ftitchcd  ^ith  a  mar- 
gin as  the  others  ;  and  through  the  firft  fold  cut  a  lo« 
zenge,  as  big  as  the  fize  will  allow  of;  into  this  vou 
may  tuck  three  or  four  wings  of  fmall  birds^  as  the  ftai- 
ling,  land. rail,  throftle,  tic.  At  the  back  of  this  leaf 
few  two  Ifttle  parchment  ftraps,  of  half  an  inch  wide, 
very  ftrong  \  through  which  put  a  fmall,  but  very  neat 
and  fliarp  pair  of  fciflars. 

You  may,  on  another  finglc  leaf,  make  four  or  five 
crofs  bars  of  long  ftitches,  through  which,  as  well  on 
the  back,  as  the  torefide,  you  may  put  large  feathers, 
namely,  thofe  of  a  cock  pheafant  $  uih  a  ruddy  brown 
hen,  Wr. 

The  next  three  Wves  fliould  be  double  ;  ftitch  them 
through  the  middle,  from  fide  to  fide,  and  with  the 
compaifes  dcfcribe  a  circle  of  about  an  inch  and  half 
diameter;  cut  out  the  parchment  within  the  circle; 
under  fomeof  the  margins,  when  the  leaves  are  ftitched 
together,  you  may  tuck  peacock's  and  oftrich  herle, 
and  in  otners  lay  neatly  the  golden  feathers  of  a  pfaea- 
fant's  breaft,  ana  the  gray  and  dyed  yellow  mail  of  a 
mallard. 

Three  double  leaves  more,  with  only  two  large 
pockets  in  each,  may  be  allotted  for  filk  of  various 
colours,  gold  and  filver  twjft,  and  other  odd  things ; 
fix  fingle  leaves  more  will  compleat  your  book  ;  ftitch 
them  from  fide  to  fide  with  diftances  of  half  an  inch, 
and  crofs  thofe  ftitches  with  others,  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  fomewhac  greater  diftances  ;  and  into  every  other 
fpace,  reckoning  from  top  to  bottom,  lay  neatly  and 
unoothly  a  ftarling*s  feather ;  do  the  fame  on  the  back* 
fide,  and  fo  for  two  leaves. 

The  other  leaves  you  may  fill  with  land-rail^s  and 
other  fmall  feathers,  plover  s  tops,  and  red  and  black 
hackles. 

The  firft  and  laft  leaves  of  your  book  may  be  double, 
ftitched  in  the  middle,  from  fide  to  fide,  but  open  at 
the  edges  :  which  will  leave  you  four  p^  ckets  like  thofe 
of  a  common  pocket-book  ;  into  which  you  may  put 
hooks,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  wax,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of 
glove-leather. 

To  the  page  that  contains  the  mixed  dubbings,  there 
fliould  beanmdex,  referring  to  every  divition  contained 
in  it,  and  exprefling  what  fly  each  mixture  is  tor. 

When  your  book  is  thus  prepared,  fend  it  to  the 
binder,  with  dire6lions  to  bind  it  as  ftrong  as  ppflible ; 
let  him  leave  a  flap  to  one  of  the  boards,  and  faften  to 
it  a  yard  of  ribband  to  tie  it. 

1  he  ufefulnefs  and  manifold  conveniences  of  a  book 
are  apparent ;  and  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of 
making  fuch  a  one  as  this,  will  find  it  preferable  to  a 
magazine-bag. 

PiKB  Angling. 

The  pike  loves  a  ftill,  (hady,  unfrequented  water, 
and  ufually  liesamongft  or  near  weeds;  fuch  as  flags* 
bulrufties,  candocks,  reeds,  or  in  the  gieen  fog  that 
fometimes  covers  ftanding  waters,  though  he  will  fome- 
times  flioot  out  into  the  clear  flream.  He  is  fometimes 
caught  at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  and  oftenj  efpe- 
ciaily  in  cold  weather,  at  the  bottom. 
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Pikes  arc  called  jacks  till  they  become  twenty-four  | 
inches  long.  , 

The  bait  for  pike,  bcfide  thofe  mentioned  under  the 
Jrticie  Pike,  are  a  fmall  trout,  the  loach  and  miller's 
thumb,  the  head  end  of  an  eel,  with  the  (kin  taken  off 
below  the  fins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob- worm,  and  in  win-^ 
4er,  the  fat  of  bacon.  And  not  with  (landing  what  others 
fay  againft  baiting  with  a  perch,  it  is  confidently  aflert- 
ed,  that  pikes  have  been  taken  with  a  fmall  perch,  when 
neither  a  roach  nor  bleak  Would  tempt  them. 

Obferve  that  all  your  baits  for  pilcQ  muft  be  as  fre(h 
as  poflible.  Living  baits  you  may  take  with  you  in  a 
tin  kettle,  changing  the  water  often  ^  and  dead  ones 
Ihould  be  carried  in  frefh  bran,  which  will  dry  up  the 
moillure  that  otherwife  would  infe6l  and  rot  them. 

A  method  of  fiDiing  for  pike,  which  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  diftinti  treatife ;  for  which  method,  and 
for  the  fnap,  take  thefe  diredlons ;  and  firft  for  troll- 
ing: 

And  note  that,  in  trolling,  the  head  of  the  bait-fifh 
muft  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook  ;  whereas,  in  fifhing 
at  the  fnap,  the  hook  muft  come  out  at  or  near  his  taiC 
But  the  elfential  difference  between  thefe  two  methods 
that  in  the  former  the  pike  is  always  fufFere4  to 
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pouch  or  fwallow  the  bait,  but  in  the  latter  you  are  to 
ftrike  as  foon  as  he  has  taken  it. 

The  rod  for  trolling  fhould  be  about  three  yards  and 
a  half  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  the  line  to  run 
through;  you  may  fit  a  trolling*top  to  your  fly* rod, 
which  need  only  be  ftronger  than  the  common  fly -top/ 

Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  (ky-coloured  fllk,  thirty 
yards  m  length,  which  will  make  it  neceflary  to  uie 
the  winch,  as  is  before  direded,  with  a  fwivel  at  the 
end. 

The  contmon  troUing-hook  for  a  living-bait,  con- 
lifts  oftwo  large  hooks,  with  one  common  mank,  made 
of  one  piece  ofwire,  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  placed  back  to  back,  fo  that  tne  points  may  not 
Hand  m  a  right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  inwaras,  as 
that  the  fliank  may  form  an  angle  little  lefs  than  equi- 
lateral. At  the  top  of  the  (hahk  is  a  loop  left  in  the 
bending  the  wire,  to  make  the  hook  double,  through 
which  is  put  a  ftrong  twifted  brafs  wire  of  about  (ix 
inches  long ;  and  to  this  is  looped  another  fuch  link, 
but  both^o  loofe  that  the  hook  and  the  lower  link  may 
have  room  to  play  :  to  the  end  of  the  line  faften  a  fteel 
fwivel. 

But  there  is  a  fort  of  troUing-hook  diflTerent  from 
that  already  defcribed,  and  to  which  it  is  thought  pre- 
ferable, which  will  require  another  management ;  this 
is'^no  more  than  two  (ingle  hooks  tied  back  to  back 
with  a  ftrong  piece  of  gimp  between  the  (hanks  ;  in  the 
whipping  the  hooks  and  the  gimp  together,  make  a 
imatl  loop,  and  take  into  it  two  links  oi  chain  of  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  diameter  \  and  into  the  lower  link, 
by  means  of^  fmall  ftaple  of  wire,  faften,  by  the 
greater  end,  a  bit  of  lead  of  a  conical  figure,  and  lome- 
what  Qiarp  at  the  point.  Thefe  hooks  are  to  be  had  at 
the  fi(hing.tackle  (hops,  ready  fitted  up ;  but  fee  the 
form  of  them,  Fig.  5. 

*  This  latter  kind  of  hook  is  to  be  thus  ordered,  viz. 
put  the  lead  into  th6  mouth  of  the  bait-ii(h,  and  fow  it 


Up,  the  {i(h  will  live  fome  time;  and  though  the 
weight  of  the  lead  will  keep  his  head  down,  he  will 
fwim  with  nearly  the  fame  eafe  as  if  at  liberty. 

But  if  you  troll  with  a  dead  bait,  as  fome  do,  for  a 
reafon  'which  the  angler  M'ill  be  glad  to  know,  viz, 
that  a  living-bait  makes  too  great  a  flaughter  among 
the  fi(h,  do  It  with  a  hook,  of  which  the  following  para-* 
graph  contains  a  defcription. 

llet  the  (hank  'be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 
from  the  middle  as  low  as  the  bent  of  the  hook,  to 
which  a  piece  of  very  ftrong  gimp  muft  be  faf^cncd  by  a 
ftaple,  and  two  links  pt  chain  ;  the  (hank  muft  be 
barbed  like  a  dart,  and  the  lead  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
fquare;  the  barb  of  the  fhank  myft  ftand  like  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor,  which  is  placed  in  a  contrary  direflion  to 
that  of  the  ftock,  lee  Fig.  6.  Let  the  gimp  be  about  a 
foot  i*ng,  and  to  the  end  thereof  fix  a  fwivel :  to  bait 
it,  thrult  the  barb  of  the  (hank  into  the  mouth  of  the 
bait-fifh,  and  bring  it  out  at  the  fide  near  the  tail : 
when  the  barb  is  thus  brought  through,  it  cannot  re- 
turn, and  the  fi(h  will  lie  perfe<Stly  ftraight,  a  circum- 
ftance  that  renders  the  trouble  of  tying  the  tail  unne* 
celfary. 

There  is  yet  another  fort  of  trolling- hook,  which  is, 
indeed,  no  other  than  what  moft  writers  on  this  fubjeft 
have  mentioned;  whereas  the  others,  here  defcribed, 
are  late  improvements  ;  and  this  is  a  hook,  either  fingle 
or  double,  with  a  long  (hank,  leaded  about  three  inches 
up  the  wire  with  a  piece  of  lead  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fquare  at  the  greater  or  lower  end ;  fix  to  the 
(hank  an  armed  wire  about  eight  inches  long :  to  bait 
this  hook  thruft  your  wire  into  the  mouth  oi  the  fi(h, 
quite  through  his  belly,  and  out  at  his  tail,  placing 
the  wire  fo  as  that  the  point  of  the  hook  may  be  even 
with  the  belly  of  the  bait-fi(h,  and  then  tie  the  tail  of 
the  fi(h  with  ftrong  thread,  to  the  wire ;  fome  faften  it 
with  a  needle  and  thread,  which  is  a  neat  way. 

Both  with  the  troll  and  at  the  fnap,  cut  away  one  of 
the  fins  of  the  bait-fi(h  clofe  at  the  gills,  and  another 
behind  the  vent  on  the  contrary  fide,  which  will  make 
it  play  the  better. 

The  bait  being  thus  fixed,  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and 
kept  in  conftant  motion  in  th^  water,  fomctimes  fuffer- 
ed  to  fink,  then  gradually  raifed ;  now  drawn  with  the 
ftream,  and  then  againlt  it,  fo  as  to  counterfeit  tjie 
motion  of  a  fmall  fiih  in  fwimming.  If  a  pike  is  near, 
he  miftakes  thebait'ioV  a  living  fifh,  feizes  it  with  pro- 
digious greedinefs,  goes  ofl^with  it  to  his  hold,  and  in 
about  ten  minutes  pouches  it.  When  he  has  thus 
fwallowed  the  bait,  you  will  fee  the  line  move,  which 
is  the  fignal  for  ftjiking  him ;  do  this  with  two  lufty 
jerks,  and  then  play  him. 

The  other  way  of  taking  pike,  viz.  with  the  fnap,  is 
as  follows :  4 

Let  the  rod  be  twelve  feet  long,  very  ftrong  and  ta- 
per, with  a  ftrong  loop  at  the  top  to  faften  your  line  to  ; 
your  line  muft  be  about  a  foot  (horter  than  the  rod,  and 
much  ftronger  than  the  trolling-line. 

And  here*  it  is  ncceifary  to  be  remembered,  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  fnapping  for  pike,  viz.  with 
the  live  and  with  the  dead  (nap. 

For  the  live  fnap,  there  is  no  kind  of  hook  fo  proper 
Ca  as 
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as  the  double  fprlng  hook  ;  the  form  whereof,  in  two 
viewsi  is  given  in  the  plates,  Fig.  7.  and  8.  To  bait 
il.  nothing  more  is  neccflary  than  to  hang  the  bait  fi(h 
i'aft  by  the  back  fin  to'  the  middle  hook,  where  he  will 
live  a  lo^g  time. 

Of  hooks  tor  the  dead  fnap  there  are  many  kinds. 
Fig.  9.  of  the  plate,  is  a  reprefentation  of  one,  which 
after  repeated  trials,  ha;&  been  found  to  excel  all  others 
hitherto  known;  the  dcfcription  and  ufe  of  it  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz.  Whip.two  hooks,  of  about  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  the  bent,  to  a  piece  of  gimp,  in  the  manner 
dire£^ed  for  that  troUing-hook,  a  view  of  which  is 
given  in  thepiafe,  Fig.  5.  Then  take  a  piece  of  lead, 
of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  direfled  for  the  trolling- 
hook  above-mentioned,  and  drill  a  hole  through  it  from 
end  to  end :  to  bait  it,  take  a  long  needle,  or  wire ; 
enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
tail,  and  with  it  pafs  the  gimp  between  the  fkin  and 
the  ribs  of  the  fifii,  bring  it  out  at  his  mouth ;  then  put 
the  lead  over  the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  fim's 
throat,  and  prefs  his  mouth  clofe,  and  then,  having  a 
fwivel  to  your  line,  hang  on  the  gimp.  • 

In  throwing  the  bait,  obferve  the  rules  given  for 
trolling ;  but  remember,  that  the  more  you  keep  it  in 
tnotion,  the  nearer  it  refembies  a  living  fiOi. 

When  you  have  a  bite,  ftj-jke  immediately  the  con- 
trary way  to  that  which  the  head  of  the  pike  lies,  or  to 
which  be  goes  with  the  bait ;  if  you  cannot  find  which 
way  his  head  lies,  ftiike  upright  with  two  fmart  jeiks, 
retiring  backwards  as  fad  as  you  can,  till  you  have 
brought  him  to  a  landing-place,  and  then  do  as  before 
is  diredicd. 

As  the  pike  fpawns  in  Murch^  and  before  that  month 
rivers  are  feldom  in  order  for  fifhing,  it  will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  begin  trolling  till  Apjil;  after  the  weeds 
will  be  apt  to  be  troublefome.  But  the  prime  month 
in  the  year  for  trolling  is  Ocloher^  when  the  pike  are 
fattened  by  their  fummer's  feed,  the  weeds  are  rotted, 
and  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the  harbours  of  the  fifii 
are  eafily  found. 

Chufe  to  troll  in  clear,  and  not  muddy  water,  and  in 
windy  weather,  if  the  wind  be  not  eallerly. 

Some  ufe  in  trolling  and  fnapping  two  or  more  fwi- 
vels  to  their  line,  by  means  whereof  the  twifling  of  the 
line  is  prevented,  the  bait  plays  more  freelv,  and, 
though  aead,  is  made  to  appear  as  if  alive;  which,  in 
rivers,  is  doubtlefs  an  excellent  way :  but  thofe  who  can 
like  to  fifli  in  ponds  or  flill  waters,  will  find  very  little 
occafion  for  more  than  one. 

The  pike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a  minnow,  for 
which  method  take  the  following  direftions : 

Get  a  fingle  hook,  flender,  and  long  in  the  (hank ; 
let  it  refembTe  the.  fhape  of  a  (hepherd's  crook ;  put  lead 
4ipon  it,  as  thick  near  thel)ent  as  will  go  into  tne  min- 
now's mouth;  place  the  point  of  the  hook  dire£Uy  up 
the  face  of  the  fiih ;  let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you  can 
llandfomelV  man^«,  with  a  line  of  the  fame  length, 
eaft  up  and  down,  and  manage  it  as  when  you  troll  with 
any  other  bait :  if,  when  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait, 
lie  runs  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  he  hath  gorged  it, 
do  not  Arike,  but  hold  Aili  only,  and  be  will  return 
back  and  Iwallowit:  but  if^you  ufe  that  bait  with  a- 
tsoUi  I  rather  prefer  it  before  any  bait  that  I  know* 


In  landing  a  pike  great  caution  is  neeeflTary,  for  his 

bite  is  efleemed  venomous :  the  heft  and  fafeft  hold 
you  can  take  of  him  is  by  the  head,  in  doing  which^ 
place  your  thumb  and  finger  in  his  eyes. 

If  you  go  any  great  diftance  from  home,  you  will  find 
it  neccflary  to  carry  with  you  many  more  thmgs  than 
are  here  enumerated,  moO  of  whicn  may  be  very  well 
contained  in  a  wicker  punier  of  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawkin^-bag,  o£ 
the  form  as  in  Fig.  10.  Th^  following  is  a  lift  of  the 
mod  material  ingredients :  A  rod  with  a  fpare  t»p^ 
lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly  laid  in  round  flat  boxes; 
fpare  links,  ungle  hajrs,  waxed  thread,  and  filk; 
plummets  of  various  fizes,^of  the  form  of  Fig.  11. 
^floats  of  all  kinds,  and  fpare  caps :  worm-bags,  and  a 

Srentlebox,  Fig.  i2.  in  the  plate;  hooks  of  all  fizes, 
ome  whipped  two  fingle  hairs  ;  fliot,  ihoemaker's  wax, 
in  a  very  fmall  gallipot  covered  with  a  bit  of  leather  ; 
a  coring  ring,  tied  to  about  fix  yards  of  ftrong  cord^ 
of  theihape  of  Fig.  13.  the  ufe  ot  this  is  to  difengage 
your  hook  when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  i^c.  in  which 
cafe  take  off  the  butt  of  your,  rod,  and  flip  the  ring  over 
the  remaining  joints,  and  holding  it  by  the  cord,  let  it 
gently  tall ;  a  landing-net,  the  hoop  whereof  rauft  be 
of  iron,  and  ma^e  with  joints  to  fold,  in  the  fliape  of 
Fig.  14.  and  a  focket  to  hold  a  (laflP,  Fig  15.  Take 
with  you  alfo  fuch  baits  as  you  intend  to  uie.  That 
you  may  keep  your  fi(h  alive,  be  provided  with  a  fmall 
hoop^net  to  araw  clofe  to  the  top,  and  never  be  witb^ 
out  a  (harp  knife  and  a  pair  of  fciflars;  and  if  yov 
mean  to  ufe  the  artificial  fly,  have  your  fly-book  always 
with  you. 

And  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and  carriage 
of  lines,  links,  fingle  hairs,  lie.  take  a  piece  of  parch** 
ment  or  vellum,  (even  inches  by  ten;  on  the  longer 
fides  fet  off*  four  inches,  and  then  fold  it  crofs  wife,  ib 
as  to  leave  a  flip  of  two  inches,  of  which  hereafter; 
then  take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven 
inches  by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum, 
fo  folded,  and  few  up  the  ends;  then  cut  the  flapr 
rounding,  and  fold  it  down  like  a  pocket-book :  laftly^ 
you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  bind  the  ends  and  -round  the 
flap  with  red  tape. 

And  having  feveral  of  thefe  cafes,  you  may  fill  them 
with  lines,  i^c,  proper  for  every  kind  of  fifliing;  always 
remembering  to  put  into  each  of  them  a  gorger,  or 
fmall  piece  of  cane,  of  five  inches  long,  and  a  auartec 
of  an  inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end  ;  with  this, 
when  a  fifh  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may,  by  put« 
ting  it  down  his  throat  till  you  feel  the  hook,  and  hold* 
ing  the  line  tight  while  you  prefs. it  down,  eafily  difen* 
gage  it. 

And  if  you  fliould  chance  to  break  your  rod,  take 
the  following  diredions  for  mending  it ;  cut  the  two 
broken  ends  with  a  long  flope  fo  that  they  fit  neatly  to- 
gether; then  fpread  fome  wax  very  thin  on  each  nope, 
and,  with  waxed  thread  or  filk,  according  as  the  tiaut  of 
the  broken  part  requires,  bind  them  very  neatly  to- 
gether :  to  fafien  ofl^  lay  the  fore  finger  of  your  left 
hand  over  the  binding,  and  wirh  your  right,  make  foiu^ 
turns  of  the  thread  over  it ;  then  pafs  the  end  of  your 
thread  between  the  under  fide  of  your  finger  and  rod» 

and 
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and  draw  your  finger  away ;  laflly,  with  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb  of  your  right  hand,  take  hold  of  the  fir(t  of 
the  turns,  and  gathering  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  bind 
on  till  the  three  remaining  tarns  are  wound  off,  and 
then  take  hold  of  the  end,  which  you  had  before  put 
through,  and  then  draw  clofc,  fee  Fig.  i6*,  17. 

For  whipping  on  a  hook  take  the  following  direc- 
tions ;  place  the  hook  betwixt  the  fore  finder  andthumb 
of  your  left  hand,  and,  with  your  right,  give  the  waxed 
filk  three  or  four  turns  round  the  Thank  of  the  hook  : 
then  lay  the  end  of  the  hair  on  the  infide  of  the  fhank, 
and  wjth  your  right  hand  whip  down,  as  in  Fig.  18; 
when  you  are  within  four  turns  of  the  bent  of  the  hook, 
take  the  (hank  between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb  of 
your  left  hand,  and  place  the  end  of  the  filk  clofe  by  it, 
holding  them  both  ttght,  and  leaving  the  end  to  hang 
down,  then  draw  the  other  part  of  the  filk  into  a  large 
loop,  and,  with  your  right  hand  turning  backwards,  as 
in  Fi:;  19.  continue  the  whipping  for  four  turns,  and 
draw  the  end  ot  the  filk,  which  has  all  this  while  hung 
down  under  the  root  of  your  left  thuml),  clofe,  and 
twitch  it  off. 

1  o  tie  a  water  knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of  your  hairs 
about  five  inches  or  lefs,  over  that  of  the  other,  and 
through  the  loop,  which  you  would  make  to  tie  them 
in  the  common  way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  Qiort  end  of 
the  hair«»  which  will  lie  to  the  right  of  the  loop, 
twiiC,  and  wetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue,  draw  it 
clofe,  and  cut  off  the  fpare  hair,  fee  Fig.  20. 

The  flraw  wormy  or  ruff  coat,  I  take  it  is  the  mofl 
eommon  of  any,  and  is  found  in  the  river  Coinf^  near 
UxitiJfe/  the  Nnu  River ^  near  London;  the  JVondlc, 
which  runs  through  Carfiioltm  in  Surry;  and  in  mod 
other  rivers.  Two  of  this  fpecies  of  infe£ls,  drawn 
from 'nature,  are  given  in  the  plate.  Fig.  22  and  23; 
and  Fig.  14  is  the  appearance  of  the  cadis  when  pulled 
out  of  its  cafe.  As  to  the  ftraw-wo'rm.  I  am  atfured 
by  thofe  converfant  with  it,  that  it  produces  many  and 
various  fiies,  namely,  that  which  is  called  about  Lon- 
don  the  withy-fly,  a(h  coloured  duns,  of  feveral  fliapes 
and  dimenfions,  as  alfo  light  and  dark  browns;  all  of 
them  affording  great  diverHon  in  northern  fireams. 

To  prefcrvc  cadis,  graihoppers,  caterpillars,  oak- 
worms,  or  natural  flies,  the  following  is  an  excellent 
method:  cut  a  round  bough  of  fine  green-harked 
withy,  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  arm,  and  taking 
off  the  bark  about  a  foot  in  length,  turn  both  ends  to- 
gether, into  the  form  of  an  hoop,  and  faften  them  with 
a  pack-needle  and  thread;  then  ilop  up  the  bottom 
with  a  bung-cork :  into  this  put  your  baits,  tie  it  over 
with  a  colewort.leaf,  and,  with  a  red-hot  wire  bore  the 
bark  full  of  holes,  fee  Fig.  2i«  and  lay  it  in  the  grafs 
every  night ;  in  this  manner  cadis  may  be  kept  till  they 
turn  to  nies.    To  grafhoppers  you  may  put  grafs. 

But,  (hat  I  may  not  miflead  :  1  take  the  ruff  coat  to 
be  a  fpecies  of  cadis  inclofed  in  a  huflc  about  an  inch 
longf  iurrounded  by  bits  oi  (lone,  fl  nts,  bits  of  tile, 
&^.  very  nearly  equal  in  their  fize,  and  moft  curioufiy 
eompaded  together  like  mofaic. 

One  of  the  infe£ls  laft  defcribed,  was  in  the  river 
tf^andif^  in  Surry;  I  put  it  into  a  fmall  box ^ with  fand 
in  the  batcomi  and  wetted  it  five  or  fix  times  a-da/t 


for  five  days ;  at  the  end  whereof,  to  my  great  amaze* 
ment,  it  produced  a  lovely  large  fly,  nearly  of  the 
Ihape  of,  but  lefs  than  a  common  white-butterfly, 
with  two  pair  of  cloak  wings,  and  of  a  light  cinnamon- 
colour:  the  figure  of  the  huflc,  and  alfo  of  the.  fly,  in 
two  pofitions,  is  given  in  Fig.  25,  26,  27.  This  fly, 
upon  inquiry,  I  find  is  called,  in  the  north,  the  large 
light  bro^Hrn ;  in  Ireland,  and  fome  other  places,  it  has 
the  name  of  the  flafme-coloured  brown ;  and  the  me- 
thod of  making  it,  is  given  in  the  additional  lift  of  flies 
for  Sept,mb€r ;  where,  from  its  fmell,  the  reader  will 
find  it  failed  the  large  foetid  light  brown. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  thefe  wonderful 
creatures,  which  for  the  reader's  greater  fat'sfa^ion, 
in  the  Figures  28,  29,  30,  3ij  are  accurately  deline- 
ated. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  flreams.  a  neat  round  goofe* 
quill  is  proper ;  but  lor  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  fliaped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
beft  ;  which  fhould  not,  in  general,  exceed  the  fize  of 
a  nutmeg ;  let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  through  it» 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  cork ; 
and  this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan*s  quill,  has 
great  advantage  over  a  bare  quill ;  for  the  quill  being 
aefended  from  the  water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften« 
and  the  cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
as  that  the  hook  finks  almoft  as  fooii  as  you  put  it  into 
the  water;  whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly,  it  does 
not  get  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  ena  of  your 
fwim.  See  the  form  of  the  float,  Fig.  16,  and  in  lead^ 
ing  your  line,  be  careful  to  balance  them  fo  nicely^  thai 
a  very  fmall  touch  will  fink  them ;  fome  ufe  for  this 
purpofe  lead  Ihaped  like  a  barley-corn,  but  there  is 
nothing  better  to  lead  with  than  fhot,  which  you  muft 
have  ready  cleft  always  with  you ;  reroemberii>g,  that 
when  you  fi(h  fine,  it  is  better  to  have  on  your  line  a 
great  number  of  fmaU  than  a  few  large  Jhot, 

Whip  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug  with  finf 
filk,  well'waxed ;  this  will  keep  the  water  out  of  ypur 
float,  and  pjreferve  it  greatly. 

In  fifhing  wuh  a  float,  your  line  mufl  be  abou^^  fool 
fliorter  than  your  rod  ;  for  if  it  is  longer,  you  cannot  £^ 
well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  difengage 
the  flfli. 

Perch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo 
gudgeons,  and  fometimes  barbie  atvl  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  are  feldom  caught  but  i5 
ponds,  ufe  a  very  fmall  goofe  or  a  duck-quill  float; 
and  throw  in  every  now  and  then  a  bit  oi  ehewed 
bread. 

Some  may  chufe  to  make  their  own  lines ;  in  which 
cafe,  if  tliey  prefer  thofe  twifled  with  the  fingers,  they 
need  only  ooferve  the  rules  given  by  the  artiele  for  that 
purpofe:  but  for  greater  neatnefs  and  expedition*  I 
would  recommend  an  engine  lately  invented,  which  is 
now  to  be  had  at  almolt  any  fiihing-tackle  (hop  in 
LoniUn;  it  coofifts  of  a  large  horizontal  wheel,  an4 
three  very  fmall  ones,  incloted  in  a  brafs  box  about  ^ 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  in  diameter; 
the  axis  of  ea  h  of  the  fmall  wheels  is  continued  through- 
the  under  fide  of  the  boXt  and  is  formed  into  a  hook: 
by  me40S  of  a  ftrong  fcrew  ii  may  be  fixc4  in  ^y  po(^ 

or 
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or  partition,  and  is  fct  in  motion  by  a  fmall  winch  in 
the  centre  of  the  box. 

To  twift  links  with  this  engine,  take  as  many  hairs 
as  you  intend  each  (hall  confilt  of,  and,  dividing  them 
into  three  parts,  tie  each  parcel  to  a  bit  of  fine  twine, 
about  fix  mches  long,  doubled,  and  put  through  the 
aforefaid  hooks  ;  then  take  a  piece  of  lead^  of  a  coni- 
cal figure,  two  inches  high,  and  two  in  diameter  at  the 
bafe,  with  a  hook  at  the  apex,  cr  point ;  tie  your  three 

Earcels  of  hair  into  one  knot,  and  to  this,  by  the  hook, 
ang  the  weight. 

Laftly,  Take  a  quart  or  larger  bottle-cork,  and  cut 
into  the  fides,  at  equal  diftance,  three  grooves ;  and 
placing  it  fo  as  to  receive  each  divnfion  of  hair,  begin 
to  twill:  you  will  find^the  link  beg-in  to  twlft  with 
great  evennefs  at  the  lead ;  as  it  grows  tighter,  fhift  the 
cork  a  little  upwards ;  and  when  the  whole  is  fuflSci- 
cntly  twifted,  take  out  the  cork,  and  tie  the  link  into  a 
knot ;  and  fo  proceed  till  you 'have  twifted  links  fuffici- 
ent  for  your  line,  obferving  to  leffen  the  number  of  hairs 
in  each  Imk  in  fuch  proportion  as  that  the  line  may  be 
taper.  See  the  engine,  Fig.  32.  Fig.  33.  is  the  form 
of  the  cork. 

When  you  ufe  the  fly,  you  will  find  it  necefiary  to 
continue  your  line  to  a  greater  degree  of  finenefs ;  in 
order  to  which,  fuppofing  the  line  to  be  eight  yards  in 
length,  fafien  a  piece  of  three  or  four  twHled  links  ta- 
pering, till  it  becomes  of  the  fize  of  a  fine  grafs,  and  to 
the  end  of  this  fix  your  hook-line,  whicK  (hould  be 
cither  of  very,  fine  grafs,  or  filk-worm  gut.     A  week's 

f^raQice  will  enable  a  learner  to  throw  one  of  thefe 
inks,  and  he  may  lengthen  it,  by  a  yard  at  a  time,  M 
the  greater  end,  till  he  can  throw  fifteen  yards  neatly ; 
-  till  when  he  is  to  reckon  himfelC  but  a  novice. 

For  the  colour,  you  muft  'be  determined  by  that  of 
the  river  you  fifii  in ;  but  I  have  found  that  a  line  of 
the  colour  of  pepper  and  fait,  when  mixed,  will  iuit 
any  water. 

Many  inconveniences  attend  the  ufe  of  twifted  hairs 
for  your ^hook -line;  filk-worm  gut  is  both  fihe  and 
very  ftrong,  but  then  it  is  apt  to  fray ;  though  this 
may,  in  lorac  meafure,  be  prevented  by  waxing  it 
well.  ^ 

Indian,  or  fca-grafs,  makes  excellent  hook-lines ; 
and  though  fome  objeft  to  it  as  being  apt.  to  grow  brit- 
tle, and  to  kink  in  tifing,  with  proper  management  it 
is  the  bcft  material  for  the  purpofe  yet  known,  efpecially 
if  ordered  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  as  many  of  the  fincft  you  can  get,  as  you 
pleafe,  put  them  into  a  veflel,  and  pour  therein  the 
icummed  fat  of  a  pot  wherein  frefh,  but  by  no  means 
fait  meat  has  been  boiled ;  when  they  have  lain  three 
or  four  hours,  take  them  out  one  by  one,  and  ftripping 
the  greafc  off  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  but  do  not 
"wipe  them,  ftretch  each  grafs  as  long  as  it  will  yield, 
coil  them  up  in  rings,  and  lay  them  by,  and  you  will 
find  ihem  become  nearly  as  (mall,  full  as  round,  and 
much  ftronger  than  the  beft  fingle  hairs  you  can  get. 
To  preferv6  them  moift,  keep  them  in  a  piece  of  blad- 
der well  oiled,  and,  before  you  ufe  them,. let  tjiem 
foak  about  half  an  hour  in  water ;  or,  in  your  walk  to 
ihe  river-fide,  put  a  length  oi  it  into  your  mouth. 


If  your  grafs  is  coarfe,  it  will  fall  heavily  in  the 
water,  and  fcare  away  the  fifli ;  on  which  account,  gut 
has  the  advantage.  But,  after  all,  if  your  grafs  be  fine 
and  round,  it  is  the  beft  thing  you  can  ufe. 

Suppofing  you  would  make  the  plain  hackle  or  pal- 
mer, which  are  terms  of  the  fame  import,  the  method 
of  doing  It  is  as  follows,  viz., 

hold  your  hook  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  with  the 
fhank  downwards,  and  the  bent  of  it  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  your  left  hand;  and  having  a  fine 
briftle,  and  other  materials,  lying  by  you,  take  half  » 
yard  of  fine  red  marking  filk,  w6U  waxed,  and,  with 
your  right-hand,  give  it  four  or  five  turns  round  the 
(hank  of  the  hook,  inclining  the  turns  to  the  right  hand  t 
when  you  are  near  the  end  of  the  (liank,  turn  into  fuch 
a  loop  as  you  are  hereafter  di reined  to  'make  lor  faften- 
ing  off,  and  draw  it  tight,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  filk 
to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  tlie  hook.  Having  fingcd 
the  end  of  your  briftle,  lay  the  fame  along  on  the  inude 
of  the  fliank  of  the  hook,  as  low  as  the  bent,  and  whip 
four  or  five  times  round  ;  then  fiuging  the  other  end  of 
the  briftle  to  a  fit  length,  turn  it  over  to  the  back  of 
thc^ftiank,  and,  pinching  it  into  a  proper  form,  whip 
down  and  faftcn  off,. as  before  d i redded ;  which  will 
bring  both  ends  of  the  filk  inta  the  bent.  After  you 
have  waxed  your  filk  again,  take  three  or  four  ftrands 
of  an  oftrich  feather,  and  holding  them,  and  the  bent 
of  the  hook  as  at  firft  directed,  the  feathers  to  your  left- 
hand,  and  the  roots  in  the  bent  of  your  hook,  with 
that  end  of  the  filk  you  juft  now  waxed,  whip  tbem 
three  or  four  times  round,  and  faften  off:  then  turn- 
ing the  feathers  to  the  right,  and  twifting  them  and  the 
filK  with  your  fore-finger  and  thumb,  wind  them  round 
the  fhank  of  the  hook,  ftill  fupplying  the  fliort  ftrands 
with  new  ones,  as  they  tail,  ull  you  come  to  the  end, 
and  faften  off.  When  you  have  fo  done,  clip  off  the 
palmer  fmall  at  the  extremities,^ and  full  in  the  middle, 
ftnd  wax  both  ends  of  your  filk,  which  are  now  divided, 
and  lie  at  either  end  of  the  hook. 

Lay  your  work  by  you,  and  taking  a  ftrong  bold 
hackle,  with  fibres  about  half  an  inch  long,  ftraiten 
the  ftem  very  carefully,  and  holding  the  fmall  end  be- 
tween the  fore-  finger  and  thumb  of  your  left-hand,  with 
thofc  of  the  right,  ftroke  the  fibres  the  contraiy  way  to 
that  which  thoy  naturally  lie  ;  and  taking  the  hook, 
and  holding  it  as  before,  lay  the  point  ot  the  hackle 
into  the  bent  of  the  hook  with  the  hollow,  which  is 
the  paleft  fide,  upwards,  aixd  whip  it  very  faft  to  its 
place;  in  doing  whereof,  be  careful  not  to  tie  in 
many  pf  the  fibres;  or  if  you  ftiould  chance  to  do 
fo,  pick  theih  out  with  the  point  of  a  very  large 
needle. 

When  the  hackle  is  thus  made  faft,  the  utmoftcare 
and  nicety  is  neceifary  in  winding  it  on  ;  for  if  you  fail 
in  this,  your  fiy  is  fpoiled,  and  you  muft  begin  all 
again ;  to  prevent  which,  keeping  the  hollow  or  pale 
fide  to  your  left  hand,  and  as  mucn  as  poffible,  the  fide 
of^he  ftem  down  on  the  dubbing,  wind  the  hackle  twice 
round,  and  holding  faft  what  you  have  fo  wound,  pick 
out  the  loofe  fibres,  which  you  may  have  taken  in,  and 
make  another  turn :  then  lay  hold  ~of  the  hackle  with 
the  third  antl  fourth  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  with 
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which  you  may  extend  it  while  you  difengage  the  loofe 
fibres  as  before. 

In  this  manner  proceed  till  you  come  to  within  aii 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  end  of  the  (hank,  where  you 
will  find  an  end  of  (ilk  hanging,  and  by  which  time  you 
will  find  the  6bres  at  the  great  end  of  the  hackle  fome- 
what  difcompofed  ;  clip  thefc  ofFclofc  to  the  (tern,  and, 
with  the  end  of  your  mi  idle  finger,  prefs  the  (tern  clofe 
to  the  hook,  while,  with  the  ibie- finger  of  your  right- 
hand,  you'tum  tliQ  filk  into  a  loop;  which  when  you 
have  twice  pu*  over  the  end  of  the  ftiank  of  the  hook, 
loop  and  all,  your  work  is  fafe. 

Then  wax  that  end  of  the  filk  which  you  now  ufed, 
and  turn  it  over  as  before,  till  you  have  taken  up  nearly 
all  that  remained  of  the  hook,  obfcrving  to  lay  the 
turns  neatly  fide  by  fide ;  and  laflly,  clip  ofJ  the  ends 
of  the  (ilk:  thus  will  you  have  made  a  bait  that  will 
catch  trout  of  the  largell  fize  in  any  water  in  England, 

And  left  the  method  of  faAening  off,  which  ofctirs 
fo  often  in  this  kind  of  work,  (faould  not  appear  fuffi- 
cientiy  intelligible,  the  reader  will  lee  it  reprefented  in 

Fig-  34.  ' 

It  is  true,  the  method  above  defcribed  will  require 

fome  variations  in  the  cafe  of  gold  and  filver>t will  pal- 
mers ;  in  the  making  whereof,  the  management  of  the' 
twift  is  to*  be  confidered  as  another  operation ;  but  this 
variation  will  fugffeft  itfelf  to  every  reader,  as  will  alfo 
the  method  of  making  thofe  flies,  that  have  hackle  un- 
der the  wings. 

As  the  foregoing  diredlions  mention  only  the  materi- 
als ibr  making  the  feveral  flies,  the  reader  may  yet  be 
at  a  \oh  both  with  refpe£l  to  tlietr  form  and  fize  \  there- 
fore we  have  in  the  plate  given  the  five,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  radical  flies ;  and  they  are,  the  palmer. 
Fig.  35,  the.  green. drake,  36,  the  dun-cut,  37,  the 
hawthorn-fly,  38,  and  the  ant  fly,  39.  The  two  firft 
are  each  a  fpcnes  by  itfelf;  the  third  is  a  horned  fly  ; 
the  fourth  has  hackle  under  his  wings ;  and  the  fifth, 
asmoflfliesof  the  ant-kind  have,  has  a  large  bottle- 
tail  ;  and  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  figures,  it  is  imagined 
all  flies  are  reducible. 

In  adjuf^ing  their  diflPercnt  fixes,  it  muft  be  owned 
there  is  great  difficulty  ;  all  that  can  be  faid'is,  that  the 
Figures  11  and  12,  exhibit  the  ufual  fize  of  the  palmc;^, 
the  green  and  gray-drake.  Fig.  13,  may  fcrve  as  a 
fpecimen  for  mofi  flies  that  are  not  dired^ed  to  be  made 
large: ;  and  when  directions  are  given  to  make  the  fly 
fmall,  the  reader  is  to  confider  Fig.  14,  as  an  example. 

Gnats  cannot  be  made  too  fmall. 

Some,  in  making  a  fly,  work  it  upon,  and  fallen  it 
immediately  to,  the  hook-link,  whether  it  be  of  gut, 
grafs,  or  hair :  others  whip  on  the  (hank  of  the  hook  a 
itiff  hog's  brifile  bent  into  a  loop  \  concerning  thefe 
methods  there  are  different  opinions. 

1  he  latter,  except  for  fmall  flies,  feems  the  more 
eligible  way;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  enables 
you  to  keep  your  flies  in  excellent  order;  to  do  which, 
iiring  each  fpecies  feparately,  through  the  loops,  upon 
a  fine  piece  of  cat-gut,  of  about  feven  inches  long  \  and 
firing  alfo  thereon,  through  a  large  pin-hole,  a  very 
fnwU  ticket  of  parchment,  with  the  name  of  the  fly 
written  on  it ;  tie  the  cat-gut  into  a  ring,  and  lay  them 


in  round  flat  boxes,  with  paper  between  each  ring; 
and  when  you  ufe  them,  having  a  neat  loop  atthe  lower 
end  of  your  hook -line,  you  may  put  them  on  and  take 
them  off  at  pleafure. 

In  the  other  way,  you  are  troubled  with  a  great 
length  of  hook-link,  which,  if  you  put  ^ven  but  few 
flics  together,  is  fure  to  entangle,  and  occafion  great 
trouble  and  lofs  of  time.  And  as  to  an  obje£lion  which 
fome  make  to  a  loop,  that  the  fi(h  fee  it,  and  therefore 
will  not  take  the  fly,  you  may  be  alFured  there  is  nothing 
in  it. 

S(i  Ground  Anglikg.  • 
Ground  Bait. 
Ground  Plumbing. 

When  you  have  hooked  a  fifh,  never  fufFer  him  to 
run  out  with  the  line :  but  keep  your  ro<l  bent,  and  as 
near  perpendicular  as  you  can  ;  by  this  method  the  top 
plies  to  every  pull  he  makes,  and  you  prevent  tjic 
(training  of  your  line :  for  the  fame  reafon. 

Never  raife  a  large  fifh  out  of  the  water  by  taking  the 
hair  to  which  your  hook  is  faftened,  or  indeed  any 
part  of  the  line  into  your  hand;  but  either  put  a  land- 
ing-net under  hiiti,  or  for  want  of  that,  your  hat;  you 
may  infdeed  in  fly-fifhing,  lay  hold  of  your  line  to  dravr 
a  fifh  to  you  ;  but  this  muft  be  done  with  caution. 

Your  filk  for  whipping  hooks  and  other  fine  work, 
muft  be  very  fmall ;  u fe  it  double,  and  wax  it,  and  in- 
deed any  other  kind  of  binding,  with  fhoemaker's  wax^ 
which  of  all  wax  is  the  tougheft,  and  holds  bed :  if 
your  wax  is  too  ftifF,  temper  it  with  tallow. 

If  for  ftrong  fifhing,  you  ufe  grafs,  which,  when  you 
can  get  it  fine,  is  to  he  preferred  to  gut,  remember  al- 
ways to  foak  it  about  ah  hour  in  water  before  you  ufe  it: 
this  will  make  it  tough,  and  prevent  its  kinking. 

Whenever  you  begin  filning,  wet  the  end  of  the 
joints  of  your  rod  ;  which,  as  it  makes  them  fwell,  will  , 
prevent  their  loofening.     And, 

If  you  happen  with  rain  or  other  wife  to  wet  your  rod, 
fo  that  you  cannot  pull  the  joints  afunder,  turn  the  fer- 
rule a  few  times  round  inahe  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
they  will  eafily  feparate. 

Before  you  fix  the  loop  of  briftle  to  your  hook,  in 
order  to  make  a  fly,  to  prevent  its  drawing,  be  fure  to 
finge  the  ends  of  it  in  the  flame  of  a  candle ;  do  the 
fame  by  the  hair,  to  which  at  any  time'  you  whip  a 
hook.  / 

If  at  anytime  you  happen  to  be  overheated  with 
walking,  or  other  cxerciie,  avoid  fmall  liquots,  efpe- 
cially  water,  as  you  would  poifon ;  and  rather  take  a 
glafs  of  rum  or  brandy,  the  iuftantaneous  efFeds  where- 
of, in  cooling  the  body,  and  quenching  drought,  are 
amazing. 

Never  be  tempted  in  the  purfuit  of  your  recreation, 
to  wade ;  at  leaft  not  as  I  have  ^een  lome  do,  to  the 
waift.  1  his  indifcrect  practice  has  been  known  to  bring 
on  fevers  that  have  terminated  in  abfceUes,  and  endan- 
gered the  lofs  of  a  limb. 

Be  always  neat  in  your  tackle,  and  provided  with 
plummets,  a  knife,  different  kinds  of  hooks,  floats, 
and  a  few  (hots,  or  any  thing  elfe  )  ou  ought  to  be  fur- 
nifhed  with,  before  you  fet  out  for  your  recreation. 

In  a  pond  it  is  beft  to  angle  near  the  ford  where  the 
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eatde  gb  to  drink,  sind  in  rivers  in  fuch  places  where  j 
(ucb  fort  of  ii(h  you  intend  to  angle  for,  do  ufually  fre« 
Guent ;  as  for  breams,  in  the  deepeft  and  quieted  part  of 
tne  .  river ;  for  eels,  under  over-hanging  banks ;  for 
chub,  in  deep  fliaded  holes ;  for  perch,  in  fcowers ; 
for  roach »  in  the  fame  place  as  perch ;  for  trouts,  in 
quick  Areams,  and  yrith  a  fly  upon  the  ftream  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

And  if  you  fifli  in  fuch  places  where  you  can  difcern 
the  gravelly  bgttom,  then  be  fure  that  you  conceal 
yourfelf  as  much  as  is  poflible. 

In  fuch  waters  as  are  peftered  with  weeds,  roots  of 
trees,  and  fuch  like,  fifh-lie  clofe  and  warm,  and  they 
refort  thither  in  great  (hpals,  and  there  they  will  bite 
freely;  but  take  great  care  how  you  caft  in  the  hook, 
and  how  you  ilrike  a  bite,  for  the  leaft  raihneCs  lofes 
hook  and  line. 

And  if  the  hook  happens  to  be  entangled,  you  (hould 
be  provided  with  a  ring  of  lead,  about  nx  inches  round, 
£siftened  to  a  fmall  pack-thread,  and  thruft  the  rins 
over  the  rod,  letting  it  go  into  the  water,  holding  faft 
by  the  other  end  of  the  pack-thread,  and  work  it 
gently  up  and  down,  and  it  will  foon  disengage  the 
hook. 

It  is  good  angling  in  whirlpools,  under  bridges,  at 
the  falls  of  mills,  and  in  any  place  where  the  water  is 
deep  and  clear,  and  not  diilurDed  with  wind  or  wea- 
thers 

The  beft  times  are  from  April  to  Oflobtr,  for  in  cold, 
ilormy  and  windy  weather,  the  fiih  will  not  bite;  and 
the  bed  times  in  the  day  are  from  three  till  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  fun- 

fet. 

If  the  wind  be  eafterly,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  go  to 
angle ;  but  you  may  angle  well  enough  if  it  blow  Irom 
9my  other  point,  provided  it  do  not  blow  hard;  but  it 
is  beft  in  a  ibutherly  wind,  and  a  clofe*  lowering,  warm 
da^,  with  a  gentle  wind,  and  after  a  fudden  ihower  to 
difturb  the  water,  at  which  time  they  will  beft  rife  at 
the  fly,  and  bite  eagerly ;  and  the  cooler  the  iVeather  is 
in  the  hotted  month,  the  better  it  is. 

In  winter  all  weathers  and  all  times  are  much  alike, 
only  the  warmed  are  the  beft. 

It  is  vety  good  angling  a  little  before  the  fifli  fpawn, 
for  then  their  bellies  being  full,  they  frequent  fandy 
IFords  to  rub  and  loofen  their  bellies,  at  which  time  they 
will  bite  freely. 

It  is  alfo  very  good  angling  in  a  dull,  cloudy  day, 
after  a  clear,  moon-diiny  night,  for  in  fuch  nights  they 
are  fearful  to  Hir  to  get  loocH  lying  clofe,  fo  that  being 
hungry  the  next  day,  they  will  hite  boldly  and  ea- 

At  the  opening  of  fluices  and  milUdams,  if  you  go 
with  the  courfe  o(  the  water,  you  can  hardly  mifs  of 
fi(h  that  fwim  up  the  dream  to  feek  for  what  food  the 
water  brings  down  with  it. 

It  is  good-angline  at  the  ebb,  in  waters  that  «bb 
and  flow ;  but  yet  the  flood  is  to  be  preferred,  k'  the 
tide  is  not  ftrong.  For  fly-fifliing,  fee  APRIL,  AU- 
GUST, U^.  For  proper  direfUons,  /fi  Article  FiSH- 
IKO. 
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DiRECTiOHS  and  Cautions  u  h  obfirvidiH 

ANGLING, 

To  know  at  any  time  what  baits  fifli  are  willing  to 
take,  open  the  belly  of  the  firil  you  catch,  and  take 
his  domach  very  tenderly  ;  open  it  with  a  fliarp  pen- 
knife, and  you  will  difcover  what  he  then  feeds  on. 
The  procurmg  proper  baits  is  not  the  lead  part  of  the 
angler's  (kill. 

The  ants«fly  is  to  be  met  with  from  June  to  Stpiemhir^ 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  bottle  with  fome  earth,  and  the 
roots  of  grafs  from  the  ant-hills  where  they  are  brcd. 
l*hey  are  excellent  bait  for  roach,  dace,  and  chub,  if 
you  angle  with  them  under  the  water  about  a  hand's 
breadth  from  the  botton). 

(Jt  is  ufual  for  every  angler  to  have  his  peculiar  haunj." 
Now  for  the  attra£lin^  and  drawing  together  the  fidi 
into  fuch  a  place,  it  will  be  proper  once  in  four  or  five 
days  to  caft  in  fome  eorn  boiled  foft,  or  garbage,  or 
worms  chopt  to  pieces,  or  grains  deeped  in  blood  and 
dried :  but  for  carp  and  tench,  grouna  malt  is  the  mod 
proper  to  keep  them  together. 

It  you  fidi  in  a  dream,  it  will  be  bed  to  cad  in  the 
grain  above  the  hook,  down  the  dream. 

The  bed  way  of  angling  with  the  fly  is  down  the 
river,  not  up,  and  in  order  to  make  them  bite  freely, 
be  fure  to  u^  fuch  baits  as  you  know  they  are  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  are  accuftomed 
to  receive  them. 

If  your  baits  be  of  pafte,  for  the  keeping  them  on 
your  hook,  add  a  little  flax,  or  wool. ' 

The  eyes  of  fidi  are  good  baits  for  ail  fifli. 

Wear  not  light  coloured  or  gay  clothes  when  you 
are  fifliing,  but  rather  black  or  dark  coloured ;  and,  if 
pofliible,  flielter  youfelf  under  fome  bufli  or  tree,  or 
ftand  to  far  from  the  bank- fide  that  you  can  but  difcern 
the  float ;  for  filh  are  timorous,  and  fearful  of  everything 
they  fee. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  floating  for  fcale 
fid),  in  either  pond  or  river.  Fir  A,  take  notice,  that 
the  feeds  bring  the  fiflb  together ;  and  there  is  no  better 
in  all  anglinff  than  blood  and  grains,  though  pade  is 
good,  but  interior  to  thefe. 

Remember  to  plumb  your  ground  angling  with  fine 
tackle,  as  fingle  hairs  for  half  the  line  next  the  hook, 
round  and  fknall  plumbed,  according  to  the  float. 

Other  fpecial  baits  are  thefe;    brandling,  gentles, 

Eade,  dock-worms,  or  caddis,  (otherwife  called  cock- 
ait)  they  lie  in  gravelly  huflt,  under  the  dones  in  the 
river. 

The  natural  fly  is  a  fure  way  of  angling  to  augment 
the  angler's  diverfion :  with  the  palmer,  may-fly,  and 
oak-fly,  the  angler  mud  ufe  fuch  a  rod  as  to  angle  with 
the  ground-bait ;  the  line  mud  not  be  fo  long  as  the 
rod. 

Let  the  angler  withdraw  his  fly  as  he  (hall  find  it 
mod  convenient  and  advantageous  in  his  angling :  when 
he  comes  to  deep  water,  whofe  motion  is  flow,  let  him 
make  his  line  about  two  yards  long,  and  drop  his  fly 
behind  a  bufli,  and  he  will  find  excellent  fport.  Fur 
Paste  land  Worms /iff  thiir  own  ArtUks. 
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ANGLINX5  by  Hand, 

Is  of  three  forts.  '  I 

The  firftis  performed  -with  a  line  about  half  the  ' 
length  of  the  rod,  a  good  weighty  plummet,  and  "three 
})jiirs  next  the  hook,  which  is.  called  a  running  linei 
and  with  one  large  brandling,  or  a  dew- worm  ot  a  mo- 
derate fize,  or  two  fmali  ones  of  the  firft,  or  any  other 
fort  proper  for  a  trout,  or  indeed  al mo  11  any  worm  whatfo- 
cvcr;  for  if  a  trout  be  in  humour  to  bite,  he  will  bite  at 
any  worm,  and  it  you  fifli  with  two,  bait  your  hook  thus: 

Firft,  run  the  point  of  your  hook  in  at  the  very  head 
of  your  firft  worm,  and  down  through  his  body,  till  it 
b«  paft  the  knot,  and  ^then  let  it  out,  and  ftrip  the 
worm  above  the  arming,  (that  you  may  not  bruife  it 
with  your  fingers)  till  you  have  p'ut  on  the  other,  by 
runnmg  the  point  of  your  hook  in  below  the  knot,  and 
upwards  through  the  body,  towards  his  head,  till  it  be 
jud  covered  with  the  bead,  which  being  done,  you  are 
then  to  flip  the  firft  worm  down  over  the* arming  again^ 
till  the  knot  of  both  worms  meet  together. 
'  The  fecond  way  of  angling  in  hand,  and  with  a  run^ 
ning  line,  is  with  a  line  fomethins  longer  than  the 
former,  and  with  tackle  made, after  me  following  man- 
ner: 

At  the  utmoft  extremity  of  your  line,  where  the  hook 
is  always  placed  in  all  other  ways  of  angling,  you  are 
Co  have  a  Isirge  pifiol  or  carbine  bullet,  into  which  the 
end  of  your  Tine  is  to  be  fattened,  with  a  peg  or  pin 
even  and  clofc  with  the  bullet,  and  about  half  a  foot 
abovje  that,  a  branch  of  line  of  two  or  three  handfuls 
long,  or  more,  for  a  fwift  ftream,  with  a  hook  at  the 
end  thereof,  baited  with  fomeof  the  fore-mcntidned' 
vrorms ;  and  another  half  a  foot  above  that  armed  and 
baited  after  the  fame  manner,  but  with  another  fort  of 
worm,  without  any  lead  at  all  above ;  by  which  means 
you. will  always  certainly  find  the  true  bottom  in  all 
depths,  which,  with  the  plummets  upon  your  line 
above  you  can  never  do,  but  that  your  bait  muft  al* 
ways  drag,  while  you  are  founding,  (which  in  this  way 
of  ancling  rauft  be  continually)  by  which  means,  you 
arc  like  to  have  more  trouble,  and  perhaps  lefs  fuccefs, 
And.'^oth  thefe  ways  of  angling  at  the  bottom,  are 
moft  proper  for  a  dark  and  muddy  water,  by  reafon 
that  in  fuch  a  condition  of  the  ftream,  a  man  may  ftand 
as  near  as  he  will,  and  neither  his  own  (hadow,  nor  the 
ncamefsof  the  tackle,  will  hindqr  his^fgojl^J^ 

The  third  way  of  angling  by  hand  with  a  ground  bait, 
and  much  the  beft  of  all  others,  is  with  a  line  full  as 
long,  or  a  yard  longer  than  your  rod,  with  no  more 
than  one  hair  next  the  hook;  and  for  two  or  three 
lengtl^  above  it,  and  no  more  than  one  fmall  pcllot  of 
(hot  for  a  plummet,  your  hook  little,  your  worm  of 
the  fmalleft  brandlings,  very  well  fcoured,  and  only 
one  \jpon  your  hook  at  a  time,  which  is  thus  to  be 
baited  ;  the  point  of  your  hook  is  to  be  put  in  at  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  aad  run  up  his  body  quite  over  all  the 
arming  \  and  ftill  ftript  on  an  inch,  at  lead,  upon  the 
hair,  the  head  and  remaining  part  hanging  downwards, 
and  with  this  line  and  hook  thus  baited,  you  are  ever 
snore  to  angle  in  the  ftreams,  always  in  a'  clear  rather 
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tharr  a-  ttoublerd  Water,  and  alwajfs  yp'  Ae  river,  ftlll 
cafling  out  your  worm,  before  you,  with  a  clean,  Gghtu 
one-handed  rod,  like  an  artificial  flyi  where  it  will  be 
taken  fometimcs  at  the  top,  or  within  a  vefy  little  o( 
the  fuperficies  of  the  water,  and  almoft  always  before 
ihat  light  plumb  can  fink  it  to  the  bottom,  both  bjf 
reafon  of  the  ftream,  and  alfo  that  you  muft  alwaya 
keep  your  woim  in  motion,  by  drawing  ftill  back  to- 
wards yoo,  as  if  you'^ere  angling  with  a  fly. 

And  indeed  whoever  ftia II  try  tins  way,  will  find  it 
the  beft  of  all  others,  to  angle  with  a  wi>rm  in  a  bright 
water  efpccially ;  but  then  his  rod  muft  be  very  light 
and  "pliant,  and  very  true  and  finely  made,  and  j^vith  a 
fkiliul  hand  it  will  fucceed  beyond  expefclation  :  and  in 
a  cleaf  ftream,  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  angling  for  a 
trout  or  grayling  with  a  worm,  by  many  d^rees,  that 
any  man  can  make  choice  of,  and  the  moll  eafy  and 
pleafant  to  the  angler. 

And  if  the  angler  be  of  a  conftitution  4;hat  will  fuflTer. 
him  to  wade,"  and  will  flip  into  the  tail  of  a  fliallow ' 
ftream  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  knee,  and  fo  keep  off 
the  bank,  he  fliall  take  almoft 'what  fifh  he  pleafes. 

1!hc  fecond  way  of  angling  at  tlie  bottom,  is  with  a 
cork,  or  float,  'and  that  is  alio  of  two  forts. 

With  a  worm ;  or  with  grub,  or  caddis. 

With  a  worm,  you  are  tp  have  your  line  within  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  as  long  as  your  rod,  in  a  dark 
water,  with  two,  or  if  you  will,  with  three;  but  in  a 
clear,  water,  never  with  above  one  hair  next  the  hook, 
and  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five  lengths  above  ir» 
and  a  worm  of  what  fize  you  pleafe ;  your  plumbs  fitted 
to  your  cork,  and  you;:  cork  to  the  condition  of  the 
river,  (that  is,  to  the  fwiftnefs  or  flownefs  of  the 
ftream")  and  both  when  the  water  is  very  clear,  as  fine 
as  you  can,  and  then  you  are  never  to  bait  with  more 
than  one  of  theirleflier  fort  of  brandlings:  or  if  they  be 
very  little  ones  indeed,  you  may  then  bait  with  two^ 
after  the  manner  beforedire^ed. 

When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  you  are  to  do  it  as  deep» 
that  is;  as  near  to  the  bottom,  as  you  can,  provided^ 
your  bait  do  not  drag,  or  if  it  do,  a  trout  will  fome« 
times  take  it  in  that  pofture :  if  for  a  grayling,  you  are 
then  to  fifli  further  from  the  bottom,  he  being  a  fifli 
that  uiually  fwims  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  water* 
and  lies  always  loofe  ;  or  however  is  more  apt  to  raifir 
than  a  trout,  and  more  inclined  to  raife  than  to  defcend 
'even  to  a  groundling.  With  a  grub  or  caddis  you  are 
to  angle  with  the  fame  length  ot  line ;  or  if  it  be  quite 
as  lon^  as  your  rod,  it  Is  not  the  worfe,  with  never  above 
one  hair  for  two  or  three  lengths  next  the  hook,  and  with 
the  fmalleft  cork,  or  float,  and  the  leaft  weight  of  plumb 
you  can,  that  will  but  fink,  and  that  the  fwiftnefs  of 
your  ftream  will  allow ;  which  alfo  you  may  help  and 
avoid  the  violence  of  the  current,  by  angling  in  the  re* 
turns  of  a  ftream,  or  the  eddies  betwixt  two  ftreams, 
which  alfo  are  the  moft  likely  places  wherein  to  kill  a 
fifli  in  a  ftream,  either  at  the  top  on  botttom. 

Of  grubs  for  a  grayling,  the  afli  grub  which  is 
plump,  milk-white,  bent  round  from  head  to  tail,  and 
exceedingly  tender,  with  a  red  head ;  or  the  dock- 
worm;  or  the  grub  of  a.  pale  yellow,  longer,  lankcr, 
and  tougher  than  the  other,  witn  rows  of  Icct  all  down 
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1»  bflly,  and  a  red  li«»dt  ^lf6  atfc  tlib  beft,  i.  #.  fof  a 
mylifig  ;  .becaufe  though  a  trotit  m\i  lake  both  thefe, 
(the  aft  ^b  ^peci^Ily)  yet  he  does  not  do  it  fo  freely 
is  thfe  other ;  and  a  certiain  author  (kys,  he  has  ufualiy 
taken  two  graylings  for  one  trout  with  that  bait ;  but  if 
he  happened  to  take  a  trout  with  it^  it  Was  commonly  a 
voygoodone. 

Theft  baits  are  ufuaUy  kept  in  bran,  in  which  an  a(h 
grub  commonly  grows  tougner,  and  will  better  endure 
batting;  though  he  is  ftill  fo  tender,  that  it  will  be 
neceilary  to  warp  in  a  piece  of  ftifF  hair  with  your  arm- 
ing, leaving  it  Itanding  out  about  a  flraw's  breadth  at 
the  head  of  your  hook,  fo  as  to  keep  the  grub  either 
from  flipping  totally  off  when  baited,  or  at  lead  down 
to  the  pomt  of  the  hook,  by  which  means  your  arming 
^li  be  left  naked  and  bare,  which  is  neither  fo  lightly  i 
nonfo  likely  to  be  taken,  though  to  help  that  (which 
will  often  however  fall  out)  you  may  arm  the  hook  de- 
ligned  for  this  bait  with  the  whiteft  horfe  hair  that  you 
can  get,  which  itfelf  will  rcfcmble  and  (bine  like  that 
bait,  and  confequently  will  do  more  good»  or  lefs  harmi 
than  arming  of  any  other  colour. 

Thefe  grabs  are  to  be  baited  thus ;  the  hook  is  to  be 
put  in,  under  the  head,  or  the  chaps  of  the  bait»  and 
euided  down  the  middle  of  the  belly,  without  fuffering 
It  to  peep  out  by  the  way,  for  then  (the  a(h  ^rub  efpe- 
ciallyj  will  iflueout  water  and  liiilk,  till  nothmgbut  the 
fkin  (hall  remain,  and  the  bend  of  the  hook  will  appear 
7>iack  throneh  it,  till  the  point  of  your  hook  come  fo 
low,  that  the  heart  of  your  bait  may  reft,  and  flick 
^on  the  hair  that  Hands  but  to  hold  it»  by  which 
Mean^  it  can  neither  flip  of  itfelf,  neithier  will  the  force 
tDf  the  (hieam,  nor  ^uick  pulling  out,  upcm  any  mxAakci 
ItripofF. 

No^  tile  cftddis  ot  tob  teiit  (whith  is  a  fure  killing 
1>iiit,  JAid  fol"  the  moft  part  furer  than  any  of  the  other) 
iMy  be  put  upon  the  hook  two  or  three  together,  and 
is  lometimes  (to  very  great  effedl)  joined  to  a  worm, 
Mitid  ibmetimes  to  an  artificial  fly,  to  cover  the  point  of 
^he  hook ;  but  is  always  to  be  angled  with  at  bottom 
/When  by  Itfelf  efpecially)  with  the  fineft  tackle;  and 
18  for  till  times  in  the  year,  the  moft  holding  bait  of  all 
Mher  whatfoever,  both  for  trout  and  grayling.  See 
SM'AF-Angling,  Float-Angling,  Trimmer-An- 
^LlNG,  and  Fly-Angling,  Rock-Filming,  Blai)- 
pit9i'A\(GLivG,  Maggot-Fishing. 

To  atlun  Fish  to  bite, 

Talce  gtiin-ivy,  and  put  a  good  quantity  of  it  into  a 
l)0\  made  of  o^k;  like  thofe  the  apothecaries  ufe  of 
white  wood  for  their  pilb.  Rub  the  infide  of  the  box 
'With  this  gum,  and  when  you  angle,  put  three  or  four 
worms  therein,  letting  them  remaih  but  a  (hort  time; 
for  if  long,  it  kills  them :  then  take  them  out,  and  ufe 
them,  putting  more  in  their  ftcad,  out  of  the  worm- bag 
and  mofs ;  and  "continue  to  do  this  all  day. 

Gum-ivy  is  a  tear  which  drops  from  the  body  of  the 
targer  ivy,  being  wounded.  It  is  of  a  yellowi(h  red 
coloiUf  of  a  ffrong  fcent/  and  (harp  tafte.  That  which 
fefoM  in  the  (hops  is  often  counterfeit  and  adulterate: 
therefolv  to  get  true  gum-ivyi  at  Michaelmas^  or  fpring, 


drive  feveral  great  nails  into  large  ivy-flalks,  and  hav- 
ing wriggled  them  till  tlhey  become  very  loofe,  let  them 
remain,  and  a  gum  will  ilTue  out  of  the  hole.  Or  you 
may  flit  feveral  great  ivy-ftalks,  and  vifit  them  once  a 
month,  or  oftener,  to  fee  what  gum  flows  from  the 
wounded  part.  This  gum  is  excellent  for  the  angler'^ 
ufe;  perhaps  nothing  more  fo  under  the  form  of  an 
unguents    Alfo, 

Take  afTa-foetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphire.^two 
drachms ;  bruife  them  well  together  with  forac  drops  of 
oil  of  olive,  and  put  It  into  a  pewter  box,  to  ufe,  as 
the  receipt  from  Monfieur  Charras.  Some,  inftead 
of  oil  of  olive,  ufe  the  chemical  oil  of  lavender  and 
camomile  ;  and  fome  add  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  of 
A^<»«/V^ turpentine  to  it.  But  for  a  trout  in  a  muddy  water, 
and  for  gudgeons  in  a  clear  water,  the  beft  unguents 
are  thus  compounded,  viz. 

Take  afla-foetida,  three  drachms  ;  camphire,  one 
drachm ;  l^tnice  turpentine,  one  drachm,  beat  all  to- 
gether with  fome  drops  of  the  chemical  oils  of  lavender 
and  camomile,  of  eacti  an  equal  quantity ;  and  ufe  it  as 
in  the  firft  direction. 

Take  f^enice  turpentine,  the  beft  hive-honey,  and 
oil  of  poUibody  of  the  oak,  drawn  by  retort :  mix  all 
together,  and  ufe  it  as  the  firft  ointment  is  direfted. 

Take  oil  of  ivy-berries,  made  by  expreflion  or  infu- 
(ion,  and  nut  fome  in  a  box,  and  ufe  it  to  fcent  a  few 
worms  juK  before  you  ufe  them. 

Diflblve  gum-ivy  in  the  oil  of  (pike,  and  anoiftt  the 
bait  with  it  for  a  pike. 

Put  camphire  m  the  mofs  whefein  arc  your  wbtitis, 
the  day  you  angle. 

Dilfolve  two  ounces  of  gtim-ivy  in  a  |[iH  of  fpring 
water ;  n^ix  theiti  together  with  the  Irke  quantity  of  the 
oil  of  fweet  almonds ;  then  take  What  quahtrty  ot  leormi 
you  intend  to  ufe  that  day,  being  firft  Well  feoufed  in 
moft,  and  put  them  in  linen  thrums  (the  ends  of  the 
weaver's  warp  when  he  has  finiflied  his  piecte)  well 
waflied  in  fpring- water,  and  fqueezed:  then  wtt  the 
thrums  in  thts  compofltion,  and  put  them  and  the  worms 
into  a  linen  bag,  out  of  which  me  thfem. 

Take  afla-feetida^  three  drachms  ;  foikenard  of^^, 
one  drachm  :  put  them  in  ii  pint  rf  ipring-watier,  and 
let  them  fland  in  a  fliady  place  fourt^ien  days  in  the 
ground :  then  take  the  folutton  out,  and  having  drained 
It  through  a  linen  cloth,  piA  to  the  liqimr  one  drachm 
of  fpeitnaceti,  ai\d  keep  it  clofe  in  a  ftrong  glafs  bottle. 
When  you  go  to  angle,  take  wliat  quantity  of  worms 
you  intend  to  ufe  that  day,  fthey  being  firft  Well  frour- 
ed  in  mofs)  put  them  upon  a  china  (aucer,  and  pour  a 
littlie  of  this  water  upon  them ;  then  put  them  m  the 
mofs  again,  and  ufe  them. 

Take  juice  of  camomile,  half  a  fpoonfol ;  chchiicjfl 
oil  of  fpike,  one  drachih ;  oil  ol'  comfrey,  by  infufion, 
one  drachm  and  a  half;  goofe-^greafe,  two  drachms: 
thefe  being  Well  diflTolved  over  the  fire,  let  thehi  ftand 
till  they  are  cold  ;  then  put  thetn  into  a  ftrong  glafe  bot- 
tle, whi<:h  keep  unflopped  three  or  four  days ;  ftop  it 
afterwards  very  well,  and  when  you  angle,  -anoint  the 
bait  with  this  compoHtion. 

Some  add  to  it  three  drachms  of  the  fpirit  of  Tltriol, 
and  call  it  the  univerial  and  infallibie  bait. 
I  Take 
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Take  81  lian^r^i  of  houfe-Ieek.  and  halt  a  bandCul  of  [  )}ait,  ^  a  third  way  of  Gtbing  in  the  midi\^,  iv^ich  it 
iniier  green  bark  of  the  ivy<«ftalk :  pound  thefe  well  to*  common  both  to  trout  and  grayling,  a^d  the  beft  yffiif 
gether,  ^^nd  prefs  out  the  Juice,   and  wet  your  nu>fs    pf  gngling  with  a  worm  of  all  other. 


therewith.  When  you  angle,  put  fix  or  eight  worms 
therein  out  of  the  other  bag. 

Some  ufe  the  juice  of  nettles  and  houfe-leeksi  as  the 
laft  receipt,  and  fome  only  the  juice  of  houfe-ieek. 

Some  anoint  their  baits  with  the  marrow  got  out  of  a 


Tke  Time  for  ANGLING,  fea/onaUi  ami 

unJeafonaUi. 

Calm  and  clear  weather  is  very  goo4  to  angfe  ii^; 


heron's  thigh-bone ;  and  fome  ufp  the  fat  and  greafe  of    but  cool  cloudy  waather  in  fumiper  is  heft ;  provided 
heron.  it  be  not  fo  boifteroufly  windy  as  that  you  cannot  guide 

your  tackle. 

The  cooler  the  weather  is  in  the.hptteft  months,  thp 
better  it  is ;  and  if  a  fudden  violent  (bower  hath  difturb- 
ed  and  muddied  the  rivei',  then  is  the  ti^le  for  angling  in 
the  (tream  at  the  ground  with  a  red  worm. 


Oil  of  annifeedy  fpikenard  of  Spaln^  fpermaceti, 
powdered  cummin-feed,  galb^num,  are  all  highly 
commended ;  and  may  be  tried  fingly  or  compounded ; 
either  mixed  up  in  a  paftei  or  ufed  as  unguents. 

Make  up  a  pafte  with  mulberry-juice,  hedge-hog's 
fat,  oil  of  water-lilies,  aqd  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  penny- 
royal.    Some  highlyxommend  this. 

Oil  of  amber,  rofi^m^ry^  ani^  "^X>Thi  ^^i^^^  ^^  each, 
mixed  with  the  worms,  or  m  pafte,  is  faid  to  make  the 
p^fte  fo  powerful,  that  no  filh  will  rsfift  it. 

Sea-gull's  fat>  mixed  with  eringo-juice,  is  an  attrac- 
tive unguent. 

Vfipickl^  f^mphire  hniifed^  made  up  in  balls  for 

§  round- b^it  with  walqqt-oiU  is  excellent  far  carp, 
reapi,  or  ti^ncb.  Alfq  bean-flour,  with  a  jiittle  hooeyi 
^ftt^d  wi(h  re£iii}ed  i^m^  of  wine  aj[\d  ^  little  qi|  of 
iMTp^ntiiie,  HU|dQ  ttp  m  fanall  pelleis^.and  thrown  in 
(Dver  ni^ff  will  ip^ke  the  fi(h  very  eager,  and  keep 
them  g^  the  place^  whpre  yoii  will  be  furp  tp  find  them 
pext  mwiifig. 

Take  the  oils  of  caiqomile,  }avendqr|  anpifeed, 
fach  a  w«rt€r  of  W  ounc^,  heron's  greaCp,  an4  the 
b^  of  gSarffntidat  e^ch  (wo  dr^ch^i  two  fcruples  of 
cummin-feed,  iEnely  beaten  M>  powder,  Ffnic^  turpen- 
tiii^,  C9i9pb}i^  and  g^baouoii  of  eap h  ^  dr^^M ;  add 
tWP  gniin?  qf  civel,  and  iivake  them  ipi^  ^xi  mg^pat ; 
this  muft  be  kept  clofe  ia  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  or 
il  lofes  muqh  of  its  virtue  i  anoipt  yoyr  line  with  it 
^  beforf^s  and  your  expe^ion  will  he  ^fwered. 
St$  PAftrs* 

hliQhllAQmibiMiJikfiMrTrwi^rQraylmgt 

Is  of  two  forts ;  i.  with  a  pink,  or  minnow,  for  a 
iroat. 

9.  With  a  worm,  grub,  or  caddis,  for  a  grayling* 

As  for  the  firft  it  is  with  a  minnow,  hair  a  foot  or  a 
foot  within  the  furface  of  tKe  water ;  fpme  indeed  ufe 
minnows  kept  in  fait  \  but  others  difapprove  of  tliem, 
iinlcfs  where  living  ones  are  not^ihbie  to  bp  bad ;  nor 
are  irttficial  ones  to  be  uf<^d,  where  the  natural  ones  are 
to  bft  had :  but  a  bull-head  with  his  ^ill-fins  cut  off  u 
by  foine  recQinmended  as  a  better  bai(  for  a  trout,  (at 
fome  times  of  the  year  efpecially}  than  a  min^oWj  am}  a 
loach  mueh  better  than  either. 

The  fecond  way  of  angling  in  the  n^iddle  is  wiit)  (he 
worm,  grub,  caddis,  or  any  other  ground  bait  for  a 
grayling;  he  taking  it  much  better  ther^  th^n  at  the 
bottom,  as  has  been  faid  before ;  and  thia  is  ^ways  in  a 
clax  water,  and  with  the  QneA  trickle. 

To  which  may  be  added  alfp,  and  witl)  very  gopd 
feafon,  %  third  way  of  angling  by  band  with  a  gFOi^ad 


In  like  manner  it  is  a  very  good  time  for  anglinr 
before  the  ^tb  fpawn ;  for  then  weir  bellies  being  full, 
they  9oroe  into  fandy  fqrds,  and  there  rub  their  bellies 
to  loofen  then]^,  at  which  time  they  will  hit^  veky 
freely. 

H  you  yrould  fifli  for  carp  ^nd  tench,  yx>u  muft  J>egin 
early  in  the  morning,  fifhing  from  fun-riling  till  eight 
of  the  docks  and  from  four  m  the  afi^rnQpn  (i^I  nighty 
and  i^  hot  montlys  tijl  it  is  very  late. 

In  th^  he?(t  of  %\\p  fpiqmer,  c^rps  will  fll^w  theiUf' 
fe] ve3  on  .^he  yery  top  of  the  water,  s^t  which  time,  if 
yoi^  fiih  with  a  loh-worn>,  as  you  do  with  a  natural  fly, 
you  h^ye  f^xcellent  fpqrt,  efpecially  if  it  b^  ap:iong 
reeds. 

In  Marth^  Aprils  iSffiimi^^  ^^nA  all  th^  winter  (ia 
which  feafon  fim  fwim  very  deep  near  the  ground)  it  if 
be(^  ^Ihing  in  a  ferene  warm  o^,  for  then  they  ^ill 
bitis  £i^fter:  but  all  the  ftin^iper  tinie,  inpniings, 
evenings,  and  cool$  olpudy  feather,  are  tbf:  beft  tim^ 
fpr  angling. 

{lere  ta^e  notice,  that  you  will  find  that  gOi  rife 
heft  at  the  fly  after  a  (hpyrer  of  faiut  that  has  only 
beaten  the  gnats  and  flies  intP  (h9  Wver,  witbQi)t  mud* 
ding  it. 

The  proper  months  and  tiinei  Qf  the  day  for  the  fl|r, 

dx^Mqr€bt  JprH»  Aft^i  and  thp  b^innii)g  ef  J^f'/  *l» 
which  monthsy  fifl)  in  the  n^omipg  about  nine  of  thp 
clofk ;  and  in  the  afternoon  between  three  and  foupi 
A  warm  evening  is.alfo  very  feafonable^  if  the  gnats 
play  much. 

It  is  alfo  a  very  jsood  time  for  angling  after  a  clear 
mopn-(hinv  night,  if  the  fucceeding  oav  prove  cloudy  ; 
for  if  the  fi(h  h^e  sdiftaiqed  from  food  all  night,  (tor 
in  bright  nights  they  will  not  flir  for  fear)  the  next  day 
th^y  are  hungry  and  eager,  %nd  the  gloominefs  of  the 
day  will  make  tnem  bite  boldly. 

It  is  a  good  tiipe  for  angling,  when  you  perceive 
the  tfoiits  to  leap  pleafantly  at  the  flies  above  w^ter  \  or 
the  pikes  tp  pnrfue  other  fl(h« 

In  a  word,  an  ^^perienced  angler  obferves  the  times^ 
feafons,  and  places;  otherwife,  though  his  baits  are 
ever  fo  good,  they  will  have  but  little  effed. 

If  you  gq  along  with  the  courfe  of  the  water  at  tha 
opening  Qt  fluices  or  mills,  you  ^il  find  that  trout  and 
Other  mh  will  then  cpnoe  out  to  feekfor  what  food  th^ 
water  brings  down  >vith  it. 

And  firtt  in  the  ^xtren)ity  pf  heat,  w.h^A  the  earth  is 
D  Z  parched 
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pafcbedwitha  drought,  there  is  little  fport  to  be  had, 
'cfptecially  in  either  muddy  or  clear  ftiallgw  rivers. 

Secondly,  in  the  winter,  or  fpring  time,  when  any 
hoary  froft  happen^  the  fi(h  will  not  bite  kindly  all 
that  day,  except  it  be  in  the  evening,  and  that  proves 
fcrene  and  pleafant.  But  it  is  nbt  propcY  to  tifli  af  any 
time,  when  the  wind  blows  fo  high  that  you  cannot 
manage  your  tackle  to  advantage. 

Thnaly,  it  is  not  good  filhing  in  the  time  of  fheep- 
fliearing,  for  then  the  fi(h  glut  toemfelves  with  what  is 
walhed  off  the  (hecp,  and  will  fcarce  bite  till  that  fea- 
fon  be  over, 

Alfo  the  (harp  caft  and  northerly  winds  do  very 
•much  obftrutt  the  recreation  of  anglers :  nor  is  it  good 
to  fifti  immediately  after  fpawnmg  time:  for  at  that 
time  their  appetite  is  much  palled. 

It  is  very  it  range  to  be  oofcrved,  what  a  natural  ihr 
•ilinft  there  is  in  fafti,  in  ibreknowtng  the  approach  of  a 
ihower  of  rain,  for  upon  the  approach  6i  a  cl^ud  that 
threatens  a  (hower,  they  will  not  bite ;  and  the-obfer- 
vation  of  this  has  laved  feveral  anglers  from  being  wet 
to  the  (kin. 

Laflly,  if  the  preceding  night  prove  dark  and  cloudy, 
the  fucceeding  day  will  be  no  good  day  to  angle  in,  un- 
lefs  it  be  for  unall  fi(h ;  •  for  at  fuch  time  the  largei'  prey 
abroad  for  the  lefler;  who,  by  inftinA  knowing  the 
danger,  hide  themfelves  till  the  morning  ;' and  having 
failed  all  night,  become  then  very  hungry,  while  the 
larger,  having  gorged  themfelves,  lie  abfconded  alt  the 
day.  For  dire£lions  for  Artificial  Fly-Fishing, 
fee  the  Article  Fish. 

ANGLING.LINE ;  to  make  this  line,  the  hair 
fhould  be  round  and  twifted  even,  for  that-  ftren^thens 
it,  and  (hould  alfo  be  as  near  as  may  be  of  equal  big. 
nefs ;  then  lay  them  in  water  for  a  quarterof  an  hour, 
•'whereby  yoa-  will  find,  which  of  them  will  (brink, 
then  twift  them  over  again,  and  in  twi()ing,  fome.in. 
termingle  iilk^<  which  is  not  good,  but  a' line  of  all  filk 
is  not  amifs ;  alfo  a  line  made  of  the  flrongeft  lute- 
firing  is  very  good,  but  that  will  foon  rot  with  the 
"Water:  noW  the  beft  colour  for  lines;  is  forrcl,  white 
and  grey ;  the  two  laft  colours  for  clear  waters,  and 
the  nrfl  for  muddy  rivers,  neither  is  the  pale  watery 
green  defpifeable,  which,  colour  may  be  made  thus ; 
put  a  pint  of  (trong  allum,  half  a  pound  of  foot,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  juice  of  walnut. leaves,  with  the  like 
of  alum,  into  a  pipkin,  boil  them  about  half  an  hour 
together,  then  take  it  off  the  fire;  when  it  is  cool, 
ftecp  your  hair  in  it ;  or  elfe  thus,  boil  in  a  bottle  of 
alum  water,  fomewhat  more  than  a  handful  of  mari- 
gold flowers,  till  a  yellow  fcum  axife  ;  then  take  half  a 
pound  of  green  copperas  with  as  much  verdigrife, 
and  beat  them  together  to,  a  fine  powder ;  and  with  the 
hair,  put  them  into  the  alum  water,  and  let  it  lie  ten 
-  hours,  or  morie :  take  the  hair  out,  and  let  it  dry.  See 
Lines  for  Fishing. 

ANGLING.ROD.  The  time  to  provide  flocks  is 
in  the  winter  folftice,  when  the  trees  have  fhed  their 
leaves,  and  the  fap  is  in  the  roots  :  for  after  January 
jt  afcends  again  into  the  trunk  and  branches,  at  which 
time  it  is  improper  to  gather  flocks,  ort^ps;  as  for  the 
iloeks  they  mould  be  lower  grown,  and  the  tops  the 
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beA  ru(h  gi^und  (hoots  that  can  begot,  not  knotty,  *(>ut 
|iroportionable  and  flendcr,  for  otherwife  they  will 
neither  caft  or  flrike  well,  and  the  line  by  reafon  of 
their  unpliablenefs,  muft  be  much  endangered ;  now 
when  both  fiock  and  lop  are  gathered  in  one  fcafon 
and  as  flraightas  may  be,  bathe  them  (except  the  tops) 
oyer  a  gentle  fire,  and  ufe  them  not  till  fully  feafoned, 
which  is  a  year  and  four  months ;  but  they  are  better  if 
kept  two  years  ;  and  for  the  prefcrving.  both  from  rot- 
ting, au4  worm  eating,  rub  them  ovef  thrice  a  year  with 
fallad,'or  linfeed  oil ;  fweet  butter  .will  ferve  if  never 
falted  ;  and  with  any  of  thcfe  you. muft  chafe  your  rods 
well ;  it  bored,  pour  in  either  of  the  ofls,  and  let  them 
foak  therein  twenty.four  hours,  then  pour  it  out  again; 
this  will  preferve  the  tops  and  flocks  from  injuring. 
4^^  FiiSHiNO-UNjs,  Hook,  Float,  a^^i/Rod,  &c. 

'-    ■  Ntsht  A^GLIHG,  and  Ground  AiiGLll:fG. 

Great  fi(h  (but  chiefly  trouts)  arefliy,  and  fearful  of 
enfnarerhents ;  and  obfervc  the  moil  fecure  feafbn  to 
feek  their  food,  and  that  is  at  night. 

For  night  angling  you  muft  provide*  large  garden* 
woritis;  orinfteadof  them,  black  fnails :  and 'having 
baited  your  hook  with  them,  caft  them  off  at  a  dift^nce, 
iand  then  draw  your  line  to  you  again  upon  the  furface 
of  the  water,  not  fuffering  the  bftit  td  fink  i  with  which 
ufe  not  a  leaden  plummet,  but  only  ^  float;  tut  in 
grotmd-angling,  you  muft  ufe  a  plimimel,  without  a 
float;  and  this  method  of  ground- angling  ii  very  good 
in  cold' weathief,  for  then  th^  fi(h  lie  low:      ^    ^'*    * 

You  may  eafily  hear  the  fi(h  rife,  and  thertfofe  give 
him  time. to ,f wallow  the  bait ;  and  then  gently  gtve 
him  a  twitch  to  Secure  him.  '  •       ••  - - 

If  you  find  that  the  fifh  does^not-  freely  take  the  bait 
at  the  top  of  the#ater,  put  fbtne  Jead  to  ir/ and  fink 
your  bait,  and  proceed  as  in  day.angling.       ^   "  * 

It  has  been  obfcrvcd,  that  the  beft  troutd  bite  in  the 
night,  and  do  moft  commonly  rife  in  the  ftill  deeps^ 
feldom  in  the  quick  ftreams.  See  Bladder-Amglino, 
Drabbling,  Wr* 

ANTICOR,  (er  advatit  coeur).  is  an  inflamroati(^D  in 
a  horfe  between  his  fore-legs,  the  fame  with  a  <iuinfjr 
in  mankind.  Mofl  writers  are  agreed,  that  this  dii- 
order  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  expofing  a  horfe  t# 
the  cold,  and  giving  him  cold  water  to  drink  when  he 
is  hot,  full  feeding,  and  whatever  elfe  may  caufe  a 
fudden  ftagnation  of  the  blood.  Some  will  have  it  to 
proceed  from  fatnefs  and  rank  feeding. 

This  complaint,  by  Solleys&l  is  fuppofedto  be  an 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  or  bag  which  contains 
the  heart,  ufually  terminating  in  a  critical  ebfcefs  in 
the  chcft  ;' according  to  that  cxperienced^uthor,  if  the 
fwellinc  afcerids  to  the  throat,  it  is  prefent  death.  This 
difeafe Teems  to  be  unknown  in  tnis  country,  and  is, 
perhaps,  peculiar  to  warmer  climates.  It  is  of  the 
pleuretic  clafs. 

When  you  touch  a  fwelling  of  this  kind,  the  im- 

Ereffion  of  the  fingers  remains  for  fome  time,  as  if  you 
ad  made  them  in  a  bit  of  puff  pafie,  filling  up  again 
by  degrees,  as  the  pafte  would  rife.  This  fwelling 
contains  bloody  water,  that  infiouates  between  the  flein 

and 
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and  the  flcin>  and  proves  that  all  the  blood  in  the  veins 
is  corrupted. 

The  cure  fhould  firft  be  attempted  by  large  ?ind  re- 

Sated  bleedings,  to  abate  the  innammation ;  and  Mr. 
IBSON  approves  of  ftriking  one  or  other  of  the  veins 
of  the  hind  parts  to  make  a  revulfion.  Next'to  bleed- 
ing, if  the  horfe  be  coftive  or  bound  in  his  body,  clyf- 
ters  are  of  ufe ;  and  Dr.  Bracken  diredJs  the^  foil  ow- 
ing as  a  general  one.  Take  leaves  of  nr>allows  and  pel- 
litory  of  the  wall,  of  each  three  handfuls ;  camomile 
flowers,  one  handful ;  annifeed  and  fweet  fennel-feed, 
each  half  an  ounce;  linfeed,  one  ounce:  boil  thefe  In 
three  quarts  of  water  to  two ;  then  ftrain  and  prcfs  out 
the  liquor  ftrongly,  and  add  of  c'aryocoftinum  eledluary 
one  ounce,  common  fait  two  ounces,  and  common 
plaifter  oil  three  ounces  mixt.  Thefe  fhould  be  injeft* 
cd  through  a  very  long  pipe  for  the  purpofe,  and  as 
warm  as  "^  man  can*  bear  his  cheek  to  the  fide  of  the 
bladder  it  is  tied  up  ill,  and  it  fliould  be  repeated  every 
two  or  three  days,  as  occafion  offers. 

ANTLER,  a  ftart  or  branch  of  a  deer's  attire. 

£^^-Antl£R,    the  Ifart  or  branch  next  above  the 

brow- antler. 

iffrvu;- Antler,  the  ftart  or  branch  next  the  head. 

APOPLEXY,  or  Fallino-Evil,  a  difeafe  that 
feizes  the  heads  of  hawks,  commonly  by  reafon  of  too 
much  greafe  and  ilore  of  blood ;  or  becaufc  they  have 
been  too  long  in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  have  made  too 
long  a  flight  in  the  heat  of  the  day :  and  as  it  is  very 
cuftomary  with  them  to  be  full  of  greafe  in  the  mew : 
it  IS  very  good  when  they  are  empty  to  give  them  a  lit- 
tle lard,  or  fwe^t  butter,  foaked  in  ro(e  water,  fweet- 
ened  ti^ith  a  Uttle  fiigar-candy  pounded ;  but  the  beil 
thing  of  all  is,  to  draw  their  meat  through  black  cherry 
warer 

APOPLEXY,  (in //^Wif;.    5<^  Palsy. 

APOSTHUME,  (in  Hawki)  a  difeafe  in  the  head, 
attended  with  fwellings  therein ;  occafioned  by  divers 
ill  humours,  and  the  heat  of  the  head :  it  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  the  fwcUin^  of  the  eyes,  by  the  moifture 
that  comes  from  their  ears,  and^ by  their  Hothfuhiefs. 

For  cure  give  them  a  pill  of  butter,  as  big  as  a  nut, 
well  wafhed  in  /ofe-water,  and  mixed  with  honey  of 
rofes  and  fine  fugar,  for  three  or  four  mornings,  wheo 
they  have  meat :  they  muft  be  held  on  the  fiit  till  they 
have  made  one  or  two  mewts,'  then  take  four  drams  of 
the  feed  of  rue,  two  drams  of  hepatic  aloes^  and  one 
fcruple  of  fafFron ;  reduce  all  to  nne  powder,  and  mix 
them  with  honey  of  rofeS,  and  make  a  pill,  and  give 
them :  it  will  purge  and  fcour  their  heaas;  then  about 
two  hours  after  give  them  fome  good  hot  meat. 

When  the  nares  of  a  hawk  are  (luffed  up  with  filth  ; 
after  a  convenient  fcouring,  fake  pepper  and  muftard- 
fced,  beaten  to  a  fine  powder,  put  into  a  linen  cloth, 
and  fteep  it  for  fome  time  in  ftrong  white  wine  vinegar,; 
of  which  put  fome  drops  upon  her  nares,  that  they  may 
pierce  in,  and  they  will  foon  fcour  her  head. 

APPETITE,  (Loss  of).  This  arifes  either  from  errors 
in  diet  and  management,  want  of  grafs,  or  from  conAi 
tutional  or  acquired  debility.     If  the  digeftive  powers  of 
the  hoi  fe  havebeen  overburdened  with  accumulated  feeds 
pf  cein»  and  at  the  fame  time  evacuations  and  exercife 


negleEled,  nothing  may  be  required  farther  than  the 
oppofite  management.  Maihes  for  fome  days.  Courfe 
of  falts  and  cremor  tartar ;  after  an  aloetic  purge. 

If  a  weak  cafe,  a  run  atgrafs,  and  the  mildefi  purging 
courfe  on  return.  Gibson  advifes  to  add  to  the  piirgc 
of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  two  drachms  of  elixir  proprietatis 
prepared  with  oil  of  fulphur  by  the  ball.  After  the 
operation  of  each  purge,  to  give  the  following  drink, 
warmed  in  cold  weather.     .9^^  Horned  Cattle. 

Take  a  large  handful  of  guiacum. (havings  j  pome« 
granite  bark,  and  baluf^ines  bruifed,  each  one  ounce; 
ealangels  and  liquorice- root  diced,  each  half  an  ounce; 
boil  in  two  qirarts  forge  water  to  three  pints,  and  wHIft 
warm,  infufe  in  the  decoction  t\ro  drachms  faftron,  and 
half  an  ounce  diafcordium.  It  makes  two  drinks; 
Or.  Chalybeate  beer  with  bitters,  taken  once  a  day. 
Loofe  (table.  Walking  exercifci  or  daily  turning  out 
in  yard  or  paddock. 

Sonvs  are  off  their  ftomach  at  moulting,  or  (beddings 
their  coats,  when  they  require  a  fomewhat  (harper  regi- 
men and  comfortable  mafhes,  with  cordial  ball  daily. 
Mares,  in  their  horfing-time,  will  fometimes  lofe  their 
appetite,  when  a  gentle  fa  line  courfe  is  good,  and  af- 
terwards cordial  balls,  oncp  a  day  for  a  week.  Crib- 
biting  may  deftroy  the  appetite,  or  induce  bulimiom 
The  only  cure  of  that  vice  is  to  leave  nothing  in  the 
way  to  lay  bold  on,  as  in  a  loofe  (tall  with  no  rack  or 
manger. 

SoLLBYSEL,  who  was  a  moR  diligent  and  accurate 
obferver,  pretends  horfes  fometimes  lofe  their  (fomachs, 
from  *' little  worms  lodged  within  the  lips,  above  and 
below,  which  caufe  fuch  an  itching,  that  he  is  con- 
tinually rubbing  his  lips  againft  the  manger.  Thefe 
worms  appear  like  little  puflies  when  you  turn  back 
the  lips,  and  are  diflodged  b.y  cutting  the  uppermofi: 
(kin,  where  they  appear,  with  a  (harp  knife,  and 
rubbing  with  fait  and  vinegar."  I  have  frequently 
noticed  horfes  rubbing  their  lips  againft  the  manger  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  this  writer,  but  can  pretend 
to  no  acquaintance  with  the  lip-worm. 

APPETITE,  (CRAVING,  or  Bulimia;)  Horfes 
addi£ted  to  this,  are  commonly  (lyled  foul  feeders: 
It, may  arife  from  an  acid  or  acrimonious  juice  in  the 
,ftomach,  the  confequenceof  indigeftion,  and  this  may 
have  for  its  caufe  either  over  repletion  and  want  of  exr 
ercife,  or  debility  of  the  organs  ot  digeftion. 

The  proper  cure  ts  to  cleanfc  the  firfl  paflTages  with 
abforbents  and  purgatives,  and  (hould  the  difeafe  arife 
from  debility,  to  ufe  corroborants^  as  dire^ed  in  the 
lad  cafe.  Of  abforbents,  none  equal  magnefia  and  fait 
of  tartar,  as  they  evacuate  as  well  as  abforb,  whereas 
chalk,  and  die  tcftaceoiis  powders,  are  apt  to  leave  a 
load  upon  the  (lomach :  but  in  weak  cafes,  joined  with 
loofenefs,  thefe  latter  are  preferable.  To  xht  purge, 
join  diapente,  on^  ounce  and  half. 

Horfes  in  this  ftate  will  eat  clay,  wall,  or  dirt,  wet 
foul  litter,  or  even  the  dung  of  other  horfes.  Keep 
the  (tall  clean^  with  fre(h  litter,  la  lome  horfes  this 
conilant  deli  re  of  eating  is  merely  a  habit,  and  of  no 
great  confequence,  fince  you  can  regulate  their  diet  at 
will,  and  they  can  feldom  devour  clean  flraw  enough  Ly> 
injure  them« 
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APPROACHING,  im  Fowlimo,  h  %  particular  f 
device  to  approach  or  come  near  thofe  birds  that  are  | 
Iby,  which  trequent  siarfliy  and  watery  places^  without 
being  feen  by  them. 

This  is  performed  by  a  fort  of  machine,  of  three 
hoops  tied  together,  all  at  proper  diftance,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  man  that  is  to  ufe  it,  and  having  * 
boughs  tied  all  round  it,  and  with  cords  to  bear  dn  his 
Ihoulders ;  fo  that  a  man  getting  in  is  concealed  by  the 
boughs,  and  can  approach  near  them  unfufpeded  till 
he  comes  within  reach  ot  (hot. 

As  for  herons,  wild  geefe,  duck,  teal,  t^c.  they  are 
apt  to  keep  the  waters  in  the  day-time,  and  on  the 
meadows  near  the  brinks  of  the  nvers,  and  af  far  as 
they  can  from  hedges  and  trees,  for  fear  of  being  furr 
prized  \  and  when  the  water  is  2  or  300  paces  from 
trees,  they  will  leave  the  middle  of  the  ftream,  and 
muddle  along  the  fides  of  the  river  where  the  water  is 
ihallow ;  but  when  they  perceive  any  body  near,  even 
a  beaft  to  pafs  along,  they  will  quit  the  (ides,  and  with- 
draw to  the  middle  again. 

Geefe,  ducks,  and  teals  quit  the  water  in  the  even- 
ing, and  pafs  the  night  in  the  fields,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing return  to  the  water :  however  you  may  ea(ily  ap- 
proach them  by  means  of  a  machine,  as  reprefentcd  in 
the  following  figure,  carried  by  a  man,  whcj?e  he  is 
concealed ;  and  they  may  be  (hot  whenever  he  is  within 
a  due  diftance  from  them.    See  Plate  II. 

To  ni^ke  this  machine,  take  three  fmall  hoops, 
which  you  are  to  tie  with  a  cord  in  this  manner ;  take 
a  cord  D,  £,  M,  N,  tie  two  ends  together,  and  doing 
the  fame  by  the  other  two,  divide  the  whole  into  four 
parts,  and  yet  nothing  muft  be  cut ;  and  fatten  to  every 
quarter.  D,  E,  M,  N,  another  cord,  five  or  (ix  feet 
long,  pafs  the  head  of  it  through  the  middle,  fo  that 
two  of^  the  cords  reipain  before  and  the  other  behind ; 
or  elfe  fix  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  ground,  the  height  of 
the  man  that  is  to  carry  the  machine,  put  this  cerd 
upon  it,  and  take  a  hoop  F,  C,  L,  O,  which  you 
muft  tie  to  the  four  quarters  with  the  four  cords,  exacUy 
to  the  height  of  the  cin£lure ;  take  another  hoop,  and 
tie  it  iikewife  to  the  four  cords  G,  fi,  K,  P,  againft 
the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and  the  third  in  the  like  man^ 
ner  to  the  fame  cords,  high  as  the  ancles,  and  then 
place  fome  very  light  branches  of  trees  quite  round 
thefe  hoops,  and  tie  them  to  three  hoops,  ordering 
them  fo  tnat  the  birds  may  not  fee  the  perfon  within 
the  machine  with  his  gmi ;  but  in  cafe  he  finds  that  the 
birds  feem  to  difcem  him,  he  muft  advance  very  gently 
towards  them. 

The  birds,  which  keep  moving  continually,  feeing 
him  come  near,  will  fancy  it  is  themfelves  that  drew 
near  the  tree,  and  not  the  tree  near  them,  by  which 
means  he  majr  come  near  enough  to  fire  upon  them. 

The  beft  time  to  make  ufe  of  this  machine  is  in  the 
morning,  when  the  birds  are  returning  out  of  the  fields  ; 
for  he  may  fire  upon  them  as  they  pafs,  becaufe  they 
will  not  pafs  all  together,  but  in  feveral  flocks. 

APPUl,  or  flay  upon  the  hand,  is  the  reciprocal 
fenfe  between  the  horfe's  mouth  and  the  bridle-hand, 
or  the  fenfe  of  the  adiooof  the  bridle  in  the  horfe« 
man's  hand. 
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The  true  and.  right  ^^  of  the  hand,  is  the  nice 

bearing  or  ftay  of  the  bridle ;'  fo  that  the  horfe,  awed 
by  the  fenfibility  and  tendemefs.  of  the  parts  of  his 
nx>uth,  dare  not  reft  much  upon  the  bitt-moutb«  Ai 
chack  or  beat  upon  the  hand  to  withfland  it. 

Such  a  horfe  has  a  dull,  deaf,  abpui;  that  is,  he  hjM 
a  good  mouth,  but  his  tongue  is  lo  thick  that  the  bitt 
can't  work  or  bear  upon  the  bars ;  for  the  tongue  being 
not  fenfible,  or  tender  as  the  bars,  is  benumbed  or  har- 
dened by  the  bitt :  fo  the  afpui  is  not  ^ood.  This  and 
the  following  are  terms  ufed  of  an  i^/iMi*  ^ 

The  bitt  does  not  prefs  the  bars  in  the  quick,  by 
reafon  of  the  groflfaefs  of  the  tongue,  or  elle  of  the 
lips. 

Your  horfe  has  a  reft  or  ftay  that  forces  the  hand, 
which  (hews  that  he  has  a  bad  mouth. 

This  horfe  has  no  afpui,  no  reft  upon  the  hand ;  that 
is,  he  dreads  the  bitt-mouth,  he  is  apprehenfive  of  the 
hand,  and  he  cannot  fuffer  the  bitt  to  prefs,  or  bear, 
though  never  fo  little,  upon  the  parts  of  his  nnoufh ; 
and  thus  it  comes  to  pafs  he  docs  not  eafily  obey  the 
bridle. 

A  horfe  that  is  taught  a  good  appui^  if  yo|]  mean  to 
give  that  horfe  a  good  reft  upon  the  hand,'  it  behoves 
you  to  gallop  him  and  put  him  often  back;  a  ipng 
ftretch  gallop  is  very  pro^r  for  the  fame  end,  for  in 
galloping  he  gives  the  horfeman  an  opportunity  of 
bearing  upon  the  hand. 

Such  a  horfe  has  too  much  mtpuit  be  throws  bimfelf 
too  much  upon  the  bitt ;  a  horle  that  has  a  fine  ftay  or 
reft  upon  the  band,  Le.  equal,  firm^  andlight,  or  one 
that  obeys  the  bridle.    See  Hand. 

A  fiiU  dppui  upon  the  hand,  is  a  firm  ftay,  without 
refting  very  heavy,  and  without  bearing  upon  the 
hand. 

Horfes  for  the  army  ought  to  have  a  (oil  ^pui  upon 
the  hand. 

A  more  than  full  reft  or  ^m  upon  the  hand,  ta  foid 
of  a  horfe  that  is  flopped  with  fome  force ;  but  ftill  fo 
that  he  does  not  force  the  hand*  This  ^ui  is  good  for 
fuch  riders  as  depend  upon  Ac  bridle»  inftcad  of  their 
thighs. 

APRIL. 

Of  Fh'fi/hing  in  the  Mmh  f^  April ;  or  the  FBes  taken  fir 
fijhing  in  that  Menth ;  #r  the  making  ^  artifaiai  Pties. 

All  the  fame  tackles  and  flies  that  were  taken  in  the 
month  of  March^  will  be  taken  in  this  month  alfo ;  (fee 
March)  with  this  diftin£lion  only,  conoemii^  the 
flies,  that  all  the  browns  be  lapped  with  red  filk,  and 
the  duns  with  yellow. 

1.  To  thefe,  a  fmall  bright  brown,  made  of  fpaniel's 
fur,  with  a  light  grey  wing,  in  a  bright  day,  and  a  clear 
water,  is  very  well  taken. 

2.  There  i$  alfo  a  little  dark  brown,  the  dubbing  of 
that  colour,  and  fome  violet  camlet  mixt ;  and  the  wing 
of  the  grey  feather  of  a  mallard. 

Alfo  dub  with  the  hair  of  a  dark  brown  fpaniel,  or 
calf,  that  looks  ruddv  by  being  expofed  to  wind  and 
weather,  warcwith  yellow.  Wing  dark  ftarling'sfoather. 
Taken  from  eight  to  ekven. 

^This 
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This  is  a  good  fiy«  and  is  to  be  feen  in  moft  riverft ; 
but  fo  variable  in  its  hue,  as  the  feafon  aidvances,  that 
it  requices  the  clofeft  attention  to  the  natural  fly,  to 
adapt  the  matertals  for  making  it  artificially ;  which  is 
alfo  the  cafe  with  the  violet  or  a(h-coIoured  dun.  When 
this  fly  firft  appears,  it  is  nearly  of  a  chocolate  colour ; 
from  which  by  the  middle  oimav,  it  has  been  obferved 
to  deviate  to  almoCt  a  lemon  colour :  northern  anglers 
call  it,  by  way  of  eminence^  the  dark  brown;  others 
call  ity  the  four-winged  brown  :  it  has  four  wings  lying 
flat  on  its  back,  fomething  longer  than  the  body,  wnicn 
is  lonsiihy  but  not  taper;  this  fly  mud  be  made  on  a 
finallifn  hook. 

3.  From  the  fixth  of  this  month  to  the  tenth,  there 
b  a  fly,  called  the  violet-fly,  made  of  a  dark  vio- 
let fltnFy  with  the  wii^s  of  the  grey  feathers  of  a  mal- 
lard. 

4.  About  the  12th  of  this  month  comes  in  the  fly, 
called  the  whirling-dun  ;  which  is  taken  every  day, 
about  the  mid-time  of  the  day,  all  this  month  through  ; 
and  by  fits,  from  thence  to  the  end  oiyune:  and  is 
commonly  made  of  the  down  of  a  fox's  cub,  which  is 
of  an  aOi  colour  at  the  rpots  next  the  flcin,  and  ribb'd 
about  without  yellow  filk,  the  wings  of  the  pale  grey 
Heather  of  the  mallard. 

Alfo  you  may  ufe  an  artMicial  fly,  called  the  little 
whirling^dufis  which  is  made  thus  :  the  body  fox-cub, 
and  a  Tittle  light  ruddy  bnywn  mixed,  warp  with  grey 
or  ruddy  filk,  a  red  hackle  under  the  wixi^ ;  wing  of 
a  land^rail^  or  ruddy  brown  chicken,  which  is  better. 

A  killing  fly  in  a  bluftering  day,  as  the  great  whhrl- 
jng-dun  is  m  the  evening,  and  late  at  night. 

5.  There  is  alfo  a  yellow  dan ;  tne  dubbing  of 
cameFs  hair,  and  yellow  camlet,  and  wool  mixt,  and  a 
white  grey  wing.  AUb  dub  with  a  fiiiall  quantity  of 
pale  yellow  crewel  mixed  with  fox-cub  down  from  the 
tail,  and  warp  with  yellow ;  wing  of  c^  palifli  fl:ar- 
lixig's  feather. 

Taken-fipom  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  four. 

6.  There  is  alio  this  month  another  little  brown  fly, 
befides  that  mentioned  befoie,.  made  with  a  very  flen- 
der  body,  the  dabbing  of  daidc  brown  and  violet  camlet 
IniKt,  and  a  grey  Vising  ^  wliith  though  the  direflion 
fm  making  be  like  the  Diher,  is  yet  anfocfaer  fly,  and 
will  take*when  theotherivill  not,  efpecialiy  in  a  oright 
thiy  and  clear  water. 

7.  About  the  aotfa  of  ^'s  month  comes  in  a  fly, 
tailed  the  horfe-flefli  fly ;  the  dubbing  of  which  is  a 
lihie  mohair,  with  pin^-coloored  and  red  tammy  mixt, 
a  light-coloured  wing,  and  a  dafk  brown  head.  This 
fly  is  taken  beft  in  the  ^evearn^ ;  and  kilh  from  two 
hours  before  fun-fet  till  twilight,  and  is  taken  the 
month  through. 

To.the  former  fiics  may  be  added : 

1.  Light  Bloa.  Body,  light  fox-cUb  (iir,  a  little 
light  foal's  hair,  a  little  fquirrers  bloa,  and  the  whitifh 
yellow  of  the  tame,  all  thefe  well  mixed  together ; 
warp  with  yeilow  iilk :  "^ing,  of  a  light  fleidfare's 
feather. 

2.  Dun.  Bt)dy,  dunneft  flimert,  or  marteni's  fur ; 
Jnaian  iox-dun  ;  light  dun  fox-cub  ;  coarfe  hair  of  the 
ihin^  of  a  fquicYcS'^  tail  «(a  brightilh'l>rowii>  or  a  yd*- 


lowifli  caft ;  warp  with  yellow  filk :  wing,  the  I|g^ 
feather  of  a  fieldfare. 

7.  Plain  Hackle.  Body,  black  oftrich  berl,  with 
red  or  black  cock's  hackle  over  it ;  and  in  hot  weather 
add  gold  twiil. 

4.  Red  Hackle.  Body,  red  filk  and, gold-twift. 
and  a  red  cock's  hackle*  till  June.  Afterwards  ufe 
orange  filk  for  the  body.     An  excellent  fly. 

N.  Br  This  is  more  properly  the  oranee-fly.  It 
refembles  in  colour  a  StviUe  orange.  Wings  maj 
be  added,  either  of  a  riiddy  hen  or  chicken,  or  of 
the  foftefl  feather  of  a  rook's  wing  ;  the  firft  will 

S^ive  it  an  orange,  the  latter  a  dunniOi  hue.  It  has 
our  wings,  two  next  the  body,  of  a  very  dark 
grey  colour,  and  two  fervine  as  a  cafe  over  them, 
tometimes  of  a  dirty  blackifli  colour,  artd  bmtm 
times  of  an  orange  colour. 

5.  Bloa  Watchbt.  Is  a  fmall  fly,  and  appears 
on  the  water  in  a  cold  day,  (hook  No.  9  or  10,  nr  Plal€ 
Angling  J  the  body,  fur  of  a  water-rat,  black  part  of  a 
hare's  fcut,  the  pale  roots  cut  off,  a  very  little  brown 
bear's  hair :  warp  with  pale  brown,  or  olive-coloured 
filk  :  wing,  of  a  hen  blackbird. 

6.  Yellow  Watchkt.  Body,  water-rat's  fur, 
the  blacked  part  of  a  hare's  fcut,  greenifli  yellow  crewel 
for  ieet ;  warp  with  green  filk  :  wing,  tlie  lighteft  past 
of  a  blackbird's  feather. 

7.  KnotteI>-Gret  Gnat.  Body,  darkeft  part  of 
a  hare's  fcut,  dark  brown  foal's  hair,  dark  fur  of  the 
back  of  an  old  fox  ;  warp  with  gt^y  filk :  wing,  this 
bloa  ieather  of  a  fieldfare. 

6.  Green-Tail.  Body,  dark  part  of  a  hare's  fcut^ 
and  darkeft  bloa  fur  of  an  old  fox  :  light  part  of  a  fqliir* 
rel's  tail,  and  a  hair  or  two  of  the  coarfe  brownifh  part 
of  it  for  fieet ;  warp  with  a(h«coloured  filk:  wing,  of  a 
hen  pheafant. 

9.  Sand  Fly.  Body,  dark  brown  foal's  hair,  a  lit- 
tie  bloa  fquirrel's  fur,  and  the  whitifh  yellow  of  the 
iame  ;  watp  with  yellow  filk  :  wing,  the  light  part  of 
a  fieldfare's  feather. 

10.  Bright  Bear.  Dubbing,  of  bright  beat's 
hair,  warped  with  fad  cloth- coloured  iilk  :  wings,  of  a 
Ihepflare's  quill  feather:  others  dub  the  body  with  yeU 
low  filk,  which  is  better. 

11.  Yellow -Dun.  Dubbing,  of  yellow  wool, 
and  afh-coloured  fox-cub  down. mixed  together,  dubbed 
with  yellow  filk  :  wings,  of  the  feather  of  a  (hepftare's 
quill:  others  dub  it  with  dun- bear's  hair,  and  the  yel- 
low fur  ffot  from  a  martem's  (kin,  mixed  together,  and 
with  yellow  fiik  :  wings,  of  a  (heptlare's  quiU-fcathcr. 
Make  two  other  flies,  their  bodies  dubbed  as  the  lafl  ; 
but  in  the  ona  mingle  fanded  hog's  down :  wings,  of  a 
fliepftare's  quill-feather :  and  there  is  alfo  tal^en  an  ex- 
cellent fly,  made  of  dtjn-bear's  hair,  yellow  rnartem's 
fur,  fanded  hog's  down,  and  black  hog  s  down,  all 
mixed  in  equal  proportion  togedicr  ;  warped  with  yel- 
low filk:  wings,  01  ihc  feather  of  a  (hcpftare's  quill. 
Thcfe  fcveral  flies  mentioned  for  Aprils  are  very  good, 
and  will  be  taken  all  the  fpring  and  fummer. 

AQUATIC,   that  lives,   breeds,  or  grows,    in  or 
aboiK  the  water ;  as  aquatic  animals,  plants,.  CsV. 
A&AiSlAK  HOR6£.     Gentlemen  and  merchants 

who 
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Who  have  trahrcUed  thofe  parts,  report,  thai  the 'right 
Arabidn  horfes  are  valued  at  an  incredible  and  intoler- 
able price ;  being  valued  at  500/.  and  a$  others  fay,  at 
1 ,  2,  and  3000/.  an  horfe :  that  the  Arabs  are  as 
careful  ot  keeping  the  genealogies  of  their  horfes,  as 
princej  in  keeping  their  pedigrees;  that' they  keep 
them  with  medals;  and  that  each  fon's  portion  is  ufually 
two  fuits  of  arms,  and  one  of  tlieir  horfes. 

The  Arabs  boaft,  that  they  will  ride  fourfcore  miles 
^'ithout  drawing  bitt ;  but  this  has  been  performed  by 
fomc  ot  our  Englijh  horfes  :  and  much  more  was  done 
by  a' highwayman's  horfe, -who  havirig  committed  a 
irobbcry,  on  the  fame  day  rode  from  London  to  Tork^  be- 
ing 150  miles. 

.  Notwithilanding  their  great  value,  and  the  difficulty 
qI  bringing  them  from  Scandaroon  to  England,  by  fea, 
yet  by  the  care,  and  at  the  charge  of  fomc  breeders  in 
the  north  of  Eflgland,  the  Arabian  horfe  has  b^en  no 
ft  ranger  to  thofc  parts ;  and  perhaps  at  this  day  fdme  ot 
the  race  mar  be  ieen  there,  if  not  the  try^e  A raiian  Hal* 
Hort.    Sfe  Stallion. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Treatife  on  Horfes,  fays, 
the  far  greater  part  of  thofc  horfes  brought  over  to  tnis 
country,  under  the  gerieral  appellation  01  Arabians,  have 
never  feen  Arabia^  or  have  been  of  its  inferior  breed. 
They  are  ufually  purchafed  ii:\  the  Levant^  Barhary^  or 
thic  Eafi'lndieSy  by  perfons  totally  unacquainted  with 
horfes,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  peculiar  purpofe  for 
which  fuch  horfes  are  defigned ;  hence  a  number  of  in- 
ferior and  half-bred  Arabians  have  been  brought  over  at 
a  ufelcfs  expence,  to  deteriorate,  inltead  of  amending, 
pur  racing  oreed,  and  to  bring  Arabian  Blood  into  dif- 
repute.  He  had  feen  about  a  fcore  fouthern  horfes, 
called  Arabians^  at  different  times,  not  one  among 
which  appeared  to  be  a  true  mountain  horfe.  Thoie 
which  were  lately  at  the  Veterinary  College,  and 
.which  were  imported  from  hdia^  were  evidently  of  a 
mixed  breed  ;  and  the  Arabian  at  Hampjiead^  appeared 
upon  the  llighteft  furvey,  to  be  no  more  than  a  three- 
part  bred  horfe,  well  adapted  to  get  faddle  and  coach- 
horfes.  Thefe  remarks  may  ferve  to  account  for  the 
defe6ls  of  the  new  blood,  as  it  has  been  ftyled  upon  the 
turf;  and  as  fuffici^nt  reafons  why  the  produce  of 
Arabians  fo  feldom  run  their  courfe  through. 

The  horfe  next  in  quality  to  the  Arab,  is  the  Moun- 
tain Barb  :  this  approximation  arifes  from  fimilarity  of 
climate  probably,  and  from  an  attention  to  pedigree 
by  the  great  men,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Barbary, 
1  he  Barb  is  leb  than  the  Arabian^  very  deep  breafted, 
but  rather  of  afinine  or  mulifh  appearance ;  if  genuine, 
he  gets  true  and  ftout  runners. 

A  material  queilion  ari^s  here,  have  we  any  farther 
occafion  for  Arabian  blood,  and  will  not  our  Engltjb 
courfer  degenerate,  in  procefs  of  time,  without  an  oc- 
cafipnal  recurrence  to  the  parent  ilock  ?  I  will  take 
upon  me  to  anfwer  this  queftion  in  part,  or  rather  I 
have  already  done  it :  we  can  have  no  fort  of  need  of 
fuch  Toreign  horfes  as  are  ufually  imported,  for  the 
plained  reafon.in  the  world,  ^e  polTefs  much  better  of 
our  own  native  (lock.  But  (his  makes  nothing  againfl 
the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  genuine  Arabian 
courfers.    We  ought  never  to  reipain  ftationary  and 


fatisfi^d  while  (here"  exifts  apdflibility  of  improvemeht ; 
the  vaft  advantages  refulung  from  the  accidental  im-' 
portation  of  a  very  few  real  good  horfes  has  been  amply 
proved,  and  in  my  Dpinion,  the  p'rofecution  of  a  con- 
certed plan  for  obtaining  a  further  fupply,  would  bean 
obje6l  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
tgrf,  either  in  the  view  of  curiofity  or  profit ;  the  plan 
beft  adapted  to  that  end  is  matter  of  inquiry. 

I  have  never  heard,  that  any  properly  qualified  per- 
fon  has  been  fent  to  Arabia  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing 
horfes,  neverthelefs  1  believe  fuch  to  be  the  only  pro- 
bable method  of  obtaining  the  genuine  ilock  inrequell. 
The  tenacioufnefs  of  the  Arabians  of  their  higheft  bred 
horfes,  has  been  long  known,  and  very  few,  or  none 
of  fuch,  ever  find  their  way  to  the  great  fairs  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  where  the  common  Arabian^  and 
other  eaftern  horfes,  are  ufually  purchafed. 

The  following  is  the  beft  account  of  the  Arabian 
horfes  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  either  from 
reading  or  inquiry.  They  have  in  that  country,  three 
diftintt  breeds  or  rather,  two  varieties  from  the  origi- 
nal genus;  from  analc^y  of  qualification  the  three 
claftes  may  be  properly  enough  compared  with  our 
racers,  hunters,  and  common  bred  horfes.  The  dif, 
tinftive  appellations  6f  the  Arab  horfes  are,  Kehrlani  or 
Cockldni,  Kehidifchi  or  Guideiki^  and  Atticki.  .  The 
firft,  or  Cocklani,  are  the  original  genus,  bred  in  the 
middle  or  mountainous  country,  where  it  is  faid  a  few 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  wild,  or  natural  ftate.  The 
Arabs  pretend  to  have  pedigrees  of  this  iiluftrious  race, 
upwards  of  two  thoufand  years  old  ;  but  whether  their 
private  records  accord  with  truth  eicaftly  or  not,  is  of  lit- 
tle moment,  fince  the  antiquity  and  chara£ter  of  the 
Mountain  Arabian  horfe  has  the  fulleft  fan^ion  of  both 
ancient  hiftory  and  modern  experience.  The  Atticki, 
or  inferior  breed,  may  probably  have  been  the  original 
produce  of  the  low  country,  and  the  middle  variety 
may  have  refulted  from  a  mixture  of  mountain  and 
lowicountry  ftock.  The  Arabians  are  feldom  willing 
to  part  with  their  beft  mares,  at  any  price;  and  the 
value  of  a  true  bred  one,  whether  horie  or.  mare,  is  faid 
to  amount  to  feveral  hundred  pounds  in  the  country. 

T^ht  Arabian  horfes  are  fed  with  dates,  milk, /and 
corn  ;  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  in  fuch  a  country, 
they  have  the  ample  allowance  of  corn,  ufuai  in  this; 
neverthelefs  it  is  confidently  afferted,  that  the  fuperior 
breed  of  them  wiH  travel  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  in 
a  day,  for  feveral  fucceflive  days,  over  the  fand  and 
ftones  of  that  fultry  climate.  Dr.  Blumenbach,  wlio 
has  within  thefe  few  years  written  a  celebrated  treatife 
on  the  native  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  fays, 
*'  that  all  animals  deftitute  of  the  dark  pigment  of  the 
••  eye,  are  a  mere  altered  breed."  How  far  that  ob- 
fervation  is  entitled  to  dependance,  I  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  coniider  or  examine,  but  the  pur- 
chafe  of  a  particular  breed  of  animals  would  furely  be 
leaft  liable  to  deception  in  the  original  country  where 
they  were  bred.  1  he  external  charafieriftic  of  original 
genus,  is  uniformity,  or  univerfal  fymmetry ;  and  the 
true-bred  yfm^  is  diftin^uiftied  by  his  filken  hair, .  and 
foft  flexible  fkin,  deer-Tike  hoofs  and  pafterns,  fmall 
muzzle,  full  eye,  linall  well-turned  head^  joined  to 
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the  neck  with  a  curve,  capacious  (houlders,  extenfive 
angle  of  the  hock,  length  and  extent  of  thigh,  large 
finews,  and  flat  bones.  I  have  often  obferved  that 
convulitve  fnatching  up,  and  turning  out  the  feet,  in 
the  gait  of  horfes  mid  to  be  Arabians^  and  have  ever 
looked  upon  it  as  the  indication  of  a  fpurious  breed ; 
the  ht^Arahs^  which  1  have  fcen,  having  been  good 
goers,  many  ot  them  true  daifey  cutters.  jThe  pawing 
method  of  goine,  cannot  always  be  the  confequence  -oT 
menage,  fince  1  have  remarked  it  to  defcend  from  a 
reputed  JraUan,  through  feveral  generations. 

ARCHED  LEGS;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  have  arched 
legs  when  his  knees  are  bended  archwife. 

This  expreiTion  relates  to  fore- quarters,  and  the  in- 
firmity here  flgnified,  happens  to  fuch  horfes  as  have 
their  legs  fpoiled  with  travelling. 

The  horfes  called  fira(ficourts,  have  likcwife  their 
knees  bended  arch-wife  ;  but  this  deformity  is  natural 
to  them. 

ARM  or  A  Horse.    See  Fore  Thigh. 

To  ARM.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  arm  himfelf  when  he 
prefles  down  his  head,  as  if  he  would  check,  and  bends 
his  neck  fo  as  to  reft  the  branches  of  his  bridle  upon 
his  counter,  in  order  to  difobey  the  bitt  mouth,  and 
guard  his  bars  and  his  mouth,  which  are  relieved  by 
over-bending  his  neck. 

Since  your  horfe  arms  himfelf,  give  him  a  knee'd 
branch  tnat  will  raife  him,  and  make  him  carry  his 
head  well.     See,  to  carry  low. 

ARM  WITH  THE  LIPS. 

A  h6rfe  is  iaid  to  arm  himfelf  with  the  lips,  when 
he  covers  his  bars  with  his  lips,  and  makes  the  preftiire 
^  the  bitt  too  deaf  and  firm ;  this  is  commonly  done 
Ly  thick-lipped  horfes.  You  muft  order  your  bitt- 
maker  to  forge  you  a  bitt- mouth,  with  a  cannon,  or 
fcnitch-mouth,  that  is  broader  near  the  bankets  than  at 
the  place'  of  its  preflure,  or  refl  upon  the  bars ;  and 
this  will  hinder  your  horfe  from  arming  himfelf  with 
his  lips. 

Sometimes  we  fay,  the  lips  arm  the  bar ;  / .  /.  cover^ 
«r  fcreen  it.    See  Disarm.  ' 

ARMAN,  a  confe3ion  of  wonderfol  efHcacy  to  pre- 
vent a  total  lofs  of  appetite  in  horfes.    See  Drench. 

ARRESTS,  are  mangy  humours  upon  the  fincws  of 
^e  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe,  between  the  ham  and  the 
paftem.    They  feldom  appear  upon  the  (hank  finew. 

Their  names  are  taken  from  their  likenefs  to  the  ar- 
refts  or  the  fmall  bones  of  a  fiih.     See  Rat-tail. 

ARZEL,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  arzel,  that  has  a  white 
mark  upon  his  far-foot  behind. 

Your  fuperflirious  cavaliers  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
by  an  unavoidable  fatality,  fuch  horfes  are  unfortunate 
in  battle :  and  fuch  is  tne  ftrength  of  their  prejudice 
that  they  do  not  care  to  ufe  them. 

ASS,  a  quadruped,  in  many  refpefis  refembling  the 
horfe,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  beauty  and  iym- 
metry  to  that  noble  animal.  It  has  a  long  head  and  ears, 
a  body  round,  and  covered  with  a  coarie  (hort  fur,  of  a 
light  dun  colour ;  a  black  fh-eak  down  its  back  and 
acrofs  its  (houlders ;  a  tail  bufhy  at  the  end,  but  rather 
bare  of  hair  on  the  upper  part;  it  is  (low,  lazy,  and 
duH^  patient  under  hard  labour,  and  proper  to  draw  or 


carry  heavy  loads.  It  is  fubjcft  to"  but  Pew  diftempers, 
lives  on  little,  and  is  very  fcrviceable.  When  loofe, 
it  will  And  its  own  living,  fummer  and  winter,  unled 
the  fnow  be  very  deep  on  the  ground,  feeding  on  thif- 
tles,  carix,  and  other  rough  and  prickly  herbs.  When 
the  weather  is  fevere  and  the  fnow  deep,  it  muft  be 
houied  and  ftand  particularly  dry,  as  its  nature  is  ad- 
difted  to  phlegm  and  melancholy ;  it  muft|  be  fed  with 
fweet  ftraw,  cut  ftiort,  and  chaff  or  pcale-haume :  v. 
will  alfo  eat  bifcuit,  or  coarfc  bread,  which  is  very 
nourifhing. 

Asses,  choke  of,  and  time  of  covering.  Choofe  the 
largeft  and  fairefl,  as  well  as  the  flrongcft  in  proportion 
of  limbs,  and  of  a  found  conftitution;  if  they  are  not 
found  it  is  denoted  by  the  hanging  of  the  ears,  dulnefs  of 
their  eyes,  and  ihortnefs  of  breathing;  affes  with  either  of 
thefe  impel  fcftionsfhould  be  fejedJcd.  The  male  (liould 
be  at  leaft  three  years  old^  from  thence  to  ten  he  will 
be  fufficiently  ferviceable,  but,  when  ^aft  that  age, 
declines.  The  female  at  two  years  old  will  bring  forth 
fine  lufty  colts,  though,  for  a  ftrong  labouring  breed, 
you  may  fuffer  her  to  be  two  years  and  a  half  ot  three 
years  old  before  (he  takes  the  male ;  and  when  (he  has 
oeen  covered  let  her  be  driven  about  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  that  (he  may  retain  the 
feed.  She  brings  forth  her  foal  in  a  twelvemonth,  but, 
to  preferve  a  good  breed,  (he  (hould  not  produce  more 
than  one  in  two  years.  The  beft  time  of  covering  is 
from  the  latter  end  o\  May  to  the  beginning  oljume^ 
nor  muft  the  female  be  hard  woilced  whi  1ft  with  foal, 
for  tear  of  cafting;  but  the  more  the  male  is  worked, 
in  moderation,  the  better  he  will  thrive,  as  It  takes 
away  his  leacheroufnefs,  which,  if  idle,  pines  and  con- 
fumes  him. 

Asses,  ordering^  hreakingt  fife",  of  When  the  foal 
is  caft,  it  is  proper  to  let  it  run  a  year  with  the  dam, 
and  then  wein  it  by  tying  up  and  giving'it  grafs,  and 
fometimes  milk ;  and,  when  it  has  lorgot  the  teat,  turn 
it.out  into  pafture,  but,  if  it  be  in  wmter,  you  muft 
then  feed  it  at  times,  till  it  be  hardened  to  (hift  better 
for  itfelf. 

At  two  years  old  break  him,  or  if  he.be  of  a  good 
growth  let  it  alone  till  longer,  as  at  three  years,  and 
this  may  be  eafily  dons  by  laying  fmall  weights  on  his 
back,  and  increafing  them  by  degrees^  then  fet  a  boy 
upon  him,  and  fo  increafe  the  weights  as  you  think  fit, 
which  is  fufficient  for  him  to  bear.  Thefe  creatures 
above  all  things  delight  not  in  wet,  and  very  nicely 
touch  the  water  in  drinking,  as  if  thev  feared  it,  which 
fome  attribute  to  their  feeing  the  ftiadow  of  their  ears  in 
the  water,  which  affrights  them,  but  I  attribute  it  rather 
to  their  fJcgmatic  conflitution.  They  are  cften  troubled 
with  dreams,  which  make  them  moan  and  cry  out  in 
their  (Iccp,  proceeding irom  much  melancholy,  to  which 
they  are  greatly  inclined ;  and  indeed  travelling  and 
lying  in  the  wet  is  a  great  injury  to  them,  and  from  it 
proceeds  moft  of  the  difeafes  they  are  afiliSed  withal. 
Put  them' not  up  in  ft  rait  rooms,  left  in  their  dreams 
they  beat  and  bruife  themfelves  againft  the  (ides  of 
thenji  and  indeed  they  require  large  rooms  and  hilly 
ground. 

ASSART,   an   offence  committed  in  a  foreft,  by 
I         £  plucking 
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plucking  up  thofe  woods  by  the* roots  that  are  thickets 
'  or  coverts  to  the  foreft. 

ASTH.MA,  IN  Farriery,  is  either  moift  or  dry: 
the  moid,  is  when  there  is  a  free  difcharge  of  matter 
by  the  noftrils  in  confequence  of  coughing  ;  the  dry^  is 
when  the  cough  produces  little  or  no  difcharge. 

The  moift  allh'ma  is  a  cough  that  proceeds  from  a 
load  of  phlegm,  or  oF  (limy  matter,  difcharged  into  the 
yeflels  of  the  lungs,  occafioning  difficulty,  and  foroe- 
timcs  great  oppremon  in  breathing :  it  is  manifefied  by 
the  following  fymptoms  :  the  flanks  have  a  fudden  and 
quick  motion ;  the  horfe  breathes  ihort,  but  not  with 
his  noftrils  open,  as  is  obferved  in  horfcs  that  are  fevcr- 
ifh  or  broken-winded:  he  firft  wheezes.fome  time,  and 
rattles  in  his  throat ;  then  he  coughs ;  and  this  cough 
is  fometimesdry,  at  others  it  is  moift:  he  frequently 
fnorts  after  coughing,  and  throws  up  pieces  of  phlegm 
through  the  mouth  or  nofe  ;  and  after  drinking  he  n-e- 
quently  does  the  fame ;  he  alfo  docs  the  fame  at  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  his  exercife:  this  difcharge  gives 
him  confiderable  relief.  Some  horfes  wheeze  fo  excef- 
fively>  and  are  fo  extremely  (hort-winded,  that  they 
cannot  eafily  move  until  they  have  been  gently  exer- 
cifed  for  feme  time  in  the  air ;  though  after  that  they 
will  go  through  their  work  to  admiration. 

This  moift  afthma  Aiould  carefully  be  diftinjguiflicd 
'from  that  purfivenefs  and  thick -winaednefs  which  full 
or  foul  feeding  occafions ;.  alfo  from  the  lame  fymptom 
when  it  is  occafioned  by  a  want  of  exercife,  or  taking 
up  a  horfe  from  winter-grafs ;  in  which  cafes  the  iorraer 
is  cured  by  a  decreafe,  and  the  latter  by  an  increafe  of 
feeding. 

Afthmatic  complaints,  whether  the  moift  or  the  dry, 
are  ufually  tedious  and  obftinate ;  but  if  the  horfe  is 
young,  and  the  difeafe  not  of  lonff  ftanding,  a  recovery 
is  fometimes  brought  about.  The  exercife  fliould  be 
moderate,  and  in  open  air;  the  diet  (hould  be  fparing, 
for,  in  all  difeafes  of  the  lungs  a  full  ftomach  renders 
the  opprellion  greater :  their  hay  fliould  be  of  the  beft 
fort,  always  fprinkled  with  water,  givein  in  fmall  q^uan- 
tities,  and  the  oftener  in  proportion,  as  there  is  lefs  at 
one  time:  their  corn  and  water  fliould  be  managed 
with  the  fame  care. 

If  the  horfe  is  full  of  rich  blood,  bleed  freely,  and 
repeat  the  operation  as  often  as  the  oppreflion  and  the 
difficulty  ol  breathing  may  require :  if  his  blood  is 
poor,  proportionably  lefs  Ihould  be  taken  away;  and 
unlefs  the  cafe  be  very  urgent,  bleeding  may  be  omit- 
ted. 

Give  over  night  a  bolus  with  two  drachms  of  calo- 
mel, and  next  morning  the  following  purging  ball :        j 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes ;  of  gum  ammoniacum, ' 
afla-foetidai  galbanum,  "and  oil  of  annifecds,  of  each 
two  drachms ;    treacle,  enough  to  make  them  into  a 

ball. 

'  This  bolus  and  purging  ball  may  be  repeated  at  due 
diftances  of  time,  and  on  the  days  free  from  purging 
give  every  morning  one  of  the  following  pefcloral  balls. 

Peel  oral  BulL 
Tdkc  of  the  cordial  ball,  half  an  ounce}  of  pow 


dered  fquilU  and  Barbadoes  tar,  (or,  in  its  ftead,  tlVe- 
common  balfam  of  fulphur)  of  each  two,  drachms  : 
make  them  into- a  ball  for  one  dofe.     Or, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  afla-foetida,  galbanum,  and' 
liver  of  antimony,  of  each  %wo  ounces ;  frefli  fquiltS, 
enough  to  form  a  pafte  ;  which  make  into  balls  of  froQi 
one  to  two  ounces  each,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  violence  of  the  difeafe. 

The  dry  afthma,  called  alfo  the  nervous  afthma,  is. 
a  cough  proceeding  from  fome  irritation  on  the  nerves 
in  the  membranous  part  of  tha  lungs  and  midriff;  but 
there  is  not  any  thing  difcharged  by  it  except  a  little 
clear  water  from  the  nofe,  notwithftanding  the  violcnoe 
of  the  cough,  and  its  continuance  when  once  begun, 
which  for  fome  time  is  almoft  inceffant ;  the  coughing- 
fits  have  no  regular  return ;.  they  are  niorc  frequent 
when  walking  than  in  other  exercife,  except  when 
fuddenly  ftopt  alter  hard  riding,  &c.  on  which  occa- 
fions the  cough  is  very  troubleiome ;  after  drinking.it 
is  troublefome  too :  and  a  change  of  weather  will  fome- 
times make  it  very  teazing  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  it 
is  generally  worft  ia  a  morning^  Sometimes,  when  no 
particular  circumftance  occurs  to  difocderthe  horfe,  the 
cough  will  be  feldom  heard  for  a  week  or  two  to- 
gether;^  and  yet,  though  this  cough  is  fo  teazing,  the 
horfe  eats  heartily,  hunts,  aild  performs  his  bufioe& 
very  well ;.  if  he  is  tolerably  treated,  he  keeps  a  good 
coat,  and  maintains  moft  of  the  ufual  figns  of  nealth. 

At  eight  years  of  age  the  dry  afthma  commonlf 
makes. its  appearance.  The  cough  may  begin  at  four 
or  five,  and  at  times  be  very  violent ;  but  at  eight,  and 
after,  he  labours  with  his  flanks,  and  that  in  the  great- 
eft  degree  after  feeding :.  he  hath,  now  an  almoft  conftant 
working  of  his  noflrils,  and  a  motion  of  his  fundament.; 
after  which  it  ufually  terminates  in  broken  wind,  or  in 
death* 

Bleeding  in  moderate  quantities  is  more  or  lefs  ner 
ccfTary,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  and 
the  difficulty  of  breathing ;  after  which  give  the  fol- 
lowing bolus  at  night,  rj^peat  it  the  next  night,  and  on 
the  morning  following  work  them  off  with  a  propcr 
puigp. 

« 

Thi^  Prtparaiive  Bolus, 

Take  calomel,  two  drachms;,  and  honey,  enough  jto 
make  a  bolus. 

In  eight  or  ten  days  repeat  one  bolus  at  night,  and 
the  next  morning  repeat  the  purgp. 

During  the  operation  of  thefe  medicines,  it  is  neceC- 
facy  to  keep  the  horfe  well  clothed  and  littered:  and 
he  (hould  be  well  fupplied  with  fcalded  bran  and  warm 
water.   • 

After  the  fecond  purge  give  one  of  the  following 
balls  every  morning,  letting  him  iaft  two  hours  after 
each,  and  continue  their  ufe  for  two  months,  orr 
longer. 

Afthmtic  Balls. 

Take  antimony,  finely  levigated,  half  a  pound; 
gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ;  myrrh  and  gum  ammo- 
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niftcom,  bfeachtwb  ounces;  Venice  foap.haff  a  pound;  I  called  the  burr:  the  pearls,  (the  little  knobs  on  it)  the 


honey  or  treacle,  enough  to  make  a  mafsi  of  which 
two  ounces  may  be  taken  for  one  ball.    Or, 

Take  gum  ammoniacum,  frefti  fquills,  and  Venice 
foapy  of  each  four  ounces;  annSfated  balfam  of  ful- 
phur,  one  ounce';  make  them  into  a  mafs,  of  which 
two  ounces  may  be  made  into  a  ball. 

If  the  difeaHr  be  obftinate,  the  bolus  with  calomel 
may  be  repented  at  proper  intervals,  with  or  without  the 
poree,  raking  care  that  it  does  not  falivate. 

On  differing  horfes  that  have  laboured  under  the 
dry  afthma  for  fomc  time,  the  heart  and  the  organs  of 
retpiration  appear  fomcwhat  enlarged  :  which  preter- 
natural enlargenfent  is  an  effedl  of  the  continual  labour- 
ing with  the  breath,  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  difcafe. 
(Sittf  Broken  Wind. 

^  ATTACHMENTS,  (Court  of)  a  court  belong- 
ing to  the  foreft,  wherein  the  officers  do  nothing  but 
receive  the  attachments  of  the  forefters,  and  inroll 
them  in  the  verdurer's  rolls,  that  they  may  be  in  readi- 
nefs  againd  the  time  that  the  court  of  Swainmote  is 
kept ;  for  that  this  court  cannot  determine  any  offence 
or  trefpafs,  if  the  value  thereof  be  above  four-pence ; 
for  all  above  that  value  mu(^  be  inroUed  in  the  ver- 
durer*s  rolls,  and  fent  from  thence  to  the  court  of 
Swainmote^  to  be  tried  there  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  foreft. 

For  notwithftanding  the  greateft  part  of  all  the 
prefentments  do  firft  begin  in  this  court,  yet  this 
court  cannot  proceed  farther  therein ;  neither  is  a 
ppefentment  in  this  court  any  convi£lion  againft  the 
offender  in  thofe  offences,  becaufe  he  ,may  traverfe 
the  fame,  until  it  has  paflfed  the  court  of  Swain- 
mote;  to  which  all  trefpafles  prefented  at  the  court  of 
attachments  muft  neceflarily  come,  before  the  offenders 
can  bepunifliedy  or  ftand  convi£led,  as  guilty  in  law  of 
their  onences. 

ATTAINT,  is  a  blow,  or  wound,  received  by  a 
horfe  in  his  inner  feet,  from  another  horfe  that  follows 
him  too  clofe:  or  from  an  over  reach  in  frofty  weather, 
when  a  horfe  being  rough  ibod,  or  having  (hoes  with 
long  calkers/ftrikes  his  hinder  feet  againft  his  fore  legs, 
or  leg.  This  word  is  likewife  ufed  to  (ignify  a  blow 
that  the  horfe*s  foot  receives  from  the  fore,  or  hinder 
oppofite  foot ;  or  a  blow  given  by  one  of  the  hinder 
feet  ftriking  againft  the  cronet  of  the  fore  foot.  Hence 
they  fay, 

Vour  horfe  could  not  have  given  himfelf  a  ruder  at- 
taint :  for  I  find  with  the  prm)e,  that  it  penetrates  be- 
tween the  hoof  and  the  conin  bone,  which  give  reafon 
tofufpe6i  that  the  tendon  is  aSefied,  and  that  the  at- 
taint reaches  to  the  cronet. 

Upper  attaint  is  a  violent  blow  given  with  the  two 
hind  leet,  upon  the  finew  of  the  fore  legs. 

To  cure  an  attaint,  firft  clip  away  the  hair,  and  the 
battered  fkin  or  flefh  which  you  will  find  hang  loofe 
and  ufelefs ;  then  wafh  the  dirt  from  it  with  water  and" 
fait,  and  anoint  it  with  neat*s-foot  oil,  or  mutton  fuet ; 
after  this  dip  a  wad  of  flax  in  the  whites  of  eggs,  and 
bi^d  it  hard  on  the  wound.  Repeat  the  wad  daily  till 
healed. 

ATTIRE  OF  A  D«ER.    Of  a  flag,  if  pcrfea,  is 


beam;   the  gutters,   the  antler;  the  fur-antler  royal, 
fur- royal ;  and  all  at  top  the  crochcs. 

Of  a  Buck  ;  the  burr,  the  beam;  the  brow-antler, 
the  fur-antler ;  the  advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers. 

If  crochcs  grow  in  the  form  of  a  man's  hand,  it  is 
then  called  a  palmed  head.  Heads  bearing  not  above 
three  or  four,  the  crochcs  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one 
height,  are  called  crowned  heads :  heads  having  dou- 
bling creches,  are  called  forked  heads  v-  becaufe  the 
croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam,  like 
forks. 

li  yon  arc  afked  what  a  flag  bears,  you  are  only  to 
reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never  to  exprefs  an 
odd  number :  as  if  he  hath  four  croches  on  his  near 
horn,  and  five  on  his  far;  you  muft  ky,  he  bears  ten, 
a  falfe  right  on  his  near  horn,  (for  all  that  the  beam 
bears  are  called  rights :)  but  if  fouc  on  the  near  homi 
you  may  fay  he  bears  twelve,  a  double  falfe  right  on 
the  near  horn  :  for  you  miift  not  only  make  the  num- 
ber evcn^  but  alfo  the  horns  even  with  that  diftinc- 
tion. 

AVANCERS,  the  fame  as  Advancers. 

AUBIN,  is  a  broken  Roing,  or  pace  of  a  horfe  be- 
tween an  amble  and  a  gallop:  which  is  not  efteemed. 

AVERT],  a  French  word  ufed  in  the  manage,  as 
applied  to  the  pace  or  motion  of  a  horfe :  fignifying  a 
motion  that  is  injoined,  regulated,  and  required  in  the 
lefTons. 

Pas  ecoute,  and  Pas  d'ecole,  (/.  t,  tiftening  paces,  or 
fchool  paces)  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

AUGUST,  the  flics  of  this  month  are  the  fame  as 
ufed  injufy;  which  fee. 

1.  Tlien  another  Ant-Fly,  the  dubbing  of  the 
black  brown  hair  of  a  cow,  fome  red  warpt  in  for  the 
tag  of  his  tail,  and  a  dark  wing :  a  killing  fly. 

2.  Next,  a  fly  called  the  Fern-Fly  ;  the  dubbing^ 
of  the  fur  of  a  hare's  neck  ;  and  that  is  of  the  colour  ot 
fern,  ^or  brackin ;  with  a  d^rkifh  grey  wing  of  a  mal- 
lard's feather.     A  killer  too^ 

3.  Befides  thofe,  there  is  a  white  hackle ;  the  body 
of  white  mohair,  and  wrapped  about  with  a  white  fea- 
ther ;  and  this  is  afluredly  taken  for  thiftle-down, 

4.  We  have  alfo  this  month  a  Hairy  Lokg-Legs; 
the  body  made  of  bear*s-dun,  and  blue  wool,  mixt,  and 
a  brown  hackle  feather  over  all. 

5.  Alfo  another  made  of  lightifh  bear's  hair  and  a 
dunnifh  hackle ;  add  a  few  hairs  or  light  blue  mohair 
and  a  little  fox-cub  down,  warp  with  light  grey  or  pale 
bluefilk;  the  head  large,  the  latter  is  to  be  ufed  chiefly 
in  a  cloudy  windy  day,  with  a  long  line,  and  the  head 
of  this  ihfeft  only. 

The  Peacock  Hackle,  and  three  following  flies 
of  May,  and  the  two  fubfequent  months,  and  the 
brown  of  the  laft  month,  ferve  alfo  tor  this;  in  which 
alfo  are  taken  the 

f.  Grev-Fly.  Body,  light  grey  foal's  hair  mixed 
with  the  dark  part  of  a  hare's  fciit ;  warp  with  grey 
filk  :  wing,  a  hen-pheafant's  feather. 

2.  Black  Akt-Fly.   Body,  darkeft  part  of  a  hare's 

fcut,  and  dark  br^wn  wool,  or  fliecp's  ruflet,  equally 

mixed,  and  one  fingle  ruddy  herl  of  a  peacock,  all  twill. 
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ed  together ;  -warp  with  copper-coloured  filk :  wingi  a 
fieldwe*s  feather. 

3.  Brown  Ant-Fjly.  Body,  bright  brown  bcv's 
hair,  much  weather  beaten*  almoft  of  an  orange  colour 
towards  the  tail,  and  therefore  a  few  hairs  of  a  light 
brown,  or  flame  coloured  calf,  or  fpaniel's  hair  to  be 
added  in  the  tail  part ;  warp  with  orange-coloured  iilk  : 
win^,  the  light  feather  of  a  fieldfare  or  ftarling. 

]yo(e.  The  following  method  of  imitating  the  biacl 
ZTX^,brtywn  Ant-Fly  with  other  materials,  has  been 
fQund  to  fucceed. 

1.  Black-Ant,  Brown  bear's  hair,  and  a  little 
grey  fquirrel's  hair  next  the  roots,  peacock  herl ;  warp 
with  copper-colour  or  afh. 

2.  Brown-Ant.  Light  barge-fail,  fcal's  fur  and 
brown  bear's  hair,  peacock  hen ;  warp  with  orange : 
wings  of  this  and  the  former,  ftarling's  feather  longer 
than  the  body. 

3.  Buss-Brown.  Dubbing,  of  the  light  brown 
hair  of  a  cur ;  the  head  black  ;  wings  of  the  leather  of  a 
red  hen  ;  warped  with  orange -coloured  filk. 

4.  Hearth  Fly.  Dubbing,  of  the  wool  of  an  old 
black  (heep,  with  fome  grey  hairs  in  it,  for  the  body 
and  head :  wings  of  a  hght  (hepRare's  quilUfeather, 
warped  on  with  black  filk. 

5.  Pismire-Fly.  Dubbing,  of  bright  brown 
bear's  hair,  warped  with  red  filk :  wings  of  the  {added- 
coloured  Oiepfiare's  quill -feather.     A  good  fly. 

AVIARY,  a  place  fct  apart  for  feSlingand  propa- 
gating birds.  It  fliould  be  fo  large  as  to  give  the  birds 
tome  freedom  of  flight,  and  tiirfed  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance ofJoulnefs  on  the  floor. 

AIRY,  or  AERY,  a  neft  or  company  of  hawks 
or.  eagles,  fo  called  from  the  old  French  word  airt. 
See  Hawk. 

BABBLING,  is  faid  of  hounds  which  are  too  bufy 
after  they  have  found  a  good  fcent. 

BACK.  To  back  a  borfe,  or  mount  a  hprfe,  ados^ 
is  to  mount  him  bare-backed  or  without  a  faddle.  A 
weak-backed  borfe  is  apt  to  (tumble :  fuch  a  horfe  de- 
fends himfclf  with  his  back,  is  when  he  leaps  and  plays 
with  his  fillets,  and,  doubles  his  reins  to  incommode 
his  rider. 

Short-backed.  It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that 
a  horfe  which  wants  length  in  the  back  will  be  fure  to 
have  it  in  fome  improper  place,  the  legs  for  inftance. 
ifhort-backed  ftallions  are  very  apt  to  get  leggy,  fpidcr- 
(haped  ftock.  A  horfe  which  (tands  oyer  a  good  deal 
of.ground,  may  be  a  coer,  merely  by  virtue  of  his  ge- 
neral  length,  if  his  flioulder  be  not  too  unfavourably 
made. 

The  fpine,  being  too  (hort,  is  not  fufficienly  pliable, 
and  the  want  of  room  between  the  ribs,  and  hip-bones, 
occafions  the  entrails  to  be  fo  preflcd  towards  tne  lungs 
in  a£tion,  as  in  a  confiderable  degree  to  impede  refpi- 
ratioo.  Length  of  back  will  always  be  found  advai>. 
tagcQus,  when  there  is  fuflicient  general  fubftance, 
and  particularly,  width  and  fwell  of  the  mufcles  in  the 
loins  and  fillets ;  but  (hort  backs  are  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  lon^,  thin  -fliapes,  with  hollow  flanksi  and 
narrow  weak  loms. 
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Hollow  backs  ait  apparently  weak,  and  the  cur- 
vature of  the  fpine  muft  in  deflrree  hinder  adion,   as 
w^ll  as  alt  other  irregularities  of  form.    Horfes  of  this 
JForm,  have  fomcfimes  a  very  elevated  creft,  lookhand- 
fomely  mounted,  give  an  eafy,  convepient  feat, '  and 
are  pleafant  goers.     High,  or  bream-backed  horfes, 
throw  the  faddte  forward^  and  are  liable  to  be  galled 
by  it,  and  are  often  hard  (lumping  goers.     But  a  horfe 
unlefs  a  capital  one  be  the  objcd)  muil  never  be  re* 
e£led^  merely  on  account  of  being  either  hollow,  or 
wine-backed. 

Back  :  ta  eafe  a  pain  in  the  back  of  a  horfe ;  bruife 
well  together  the  following  ingredients,  heat  them  over 
a  fire,  and  apply  them  to  the  part  as  hot  as  the  horfe 
will  bear  it,  as  a  poultice: 

Of  new  cow-dung,  two  ounces ;  the  roots  of  burdock, 
wa(hed  and  iliced,  two  ounces ;  borage  and  buglofs,  of 
each  a  handful ;  and.oil  of  bays,  fix  ounces* 

Back  ^' IS  Horse,  to  ftrengtheni.  A  weaknefs  in 
the  back  frequently  happens  m  c6nfequence  of  cold 
and  watery  humours  afleding  the  finews,  or  of  jellied 
water  fettling  in  the  joints,  or  too  often  covering  mares* 
To  remedy  this  diforder. 

Take  horfe-radifli  roots,  a  pound ;  bay-leaves,  two 
handfuls ;  and  the  bark  of  elder,  the  like  quantity ; 
boil  thefe  in  man*s  urtne,  and  with  the  liquid  bathe  the 
back  as  hot  as  convenient,  giving  him  for  diet,  oats 
and  fplint  beans;  and  each  morning,  failing,  a  ball 
about  the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  made  of  the  following 
articles : 

Liquorice  powder,  two  ounces  ;  hartChom  beaten  to 
powder,  one  ounce ;  fenugreek  and  hy  flTop-feed,  fteeped, 
of  each  two  ounces ;  and  add  as  much  Malaga  wine  as 
will  make  it  a  ftiff  pafte. 

Back,  in  the  Manege^  and  among  Farrien.  A  horfe's 

hack  ihould  be  firaight,  not  hollow,   which  is  called 

faddle-bachd ;  horfes  of  this  kind  are  generally  light, 

and  carry  their  heads  high,  but  want  m  ftrengfh  and 

fervice.     A  horfe  with  a  weak  back  is  apt  to  Humble. 

In  the  French  riding-fchooU,  to  mount  a  horfe  a  dos^ 
is  to  mount  him  bare-backed,  without.a  faddle. 

Back*wbn,  in  H^rftSy  a  diforder  caufed  bv  the  af- 
fembling  of  bad  humours  to.one  place,  and  tnere  con- 
tracting into  a  tumour.     To  remove  them. 

Take  the  oil  of  bays,  water  of  tartar,  and  foap- 
boilers'  lees,  mix  them  well;  and  being  very,  hot,  dip 
a  cloth  therein,  and  lay  it  upon  the  place  aflfe£led,  and 
continue  often  fo  to  do  ;  and,  the  humours  thereby  be- 
ing di(perfed,  the  fwelling  will  fink  and  difappear* 

BACK-SWAYED,  is  a  pain  and  weaknefs  in  the 
reins,  caufed  by  a  fall,  carrying  of  fome  heavy  bur- 
den^, or  fome  other  violent  accident ;  and  fometimes 
the  horfe.  is  alfo  hurt  inwardly,  which  brings  him  into 
the  greateil  diforder  imaginable* 


REMEDY. 

« 

Take  a  plentiful  deal  of  blood  from  the  neck,  after 
which  apply  thofe  things  that  are  proper  to  promote 
fweatf  fuch  as  fwcating  in  a  dungbtll,  if  the  common 
remedies  fail :  his  diet  muft  be  opening,  and  the  greatell 
care  taken  to  prevent  a  fever.    He  ought  to  be  girt 

pretty 
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pretty  finzr  oyer  his  reins,  yet  not  fd  as  to  hinder  the 
motion  of  his  flanks ,  he  ought  «Ho  tobe^-hung  up«  or 
kept  in  a  (leady  poilure ;  but,  if  the  weaknefs  continues, 
you  may  proceed  to  give  the  fire»  which  mufl  be  done 
by  piercing  the  (kin,  avoiding  as  much  as  poflible  to 
burn  him  near  the  flanks,  otnerwife  it  will  be  apt  to 
.  create  a  violent  fwelHng  in  the  (heath>  which  would 
very  foon  bring  on  a  fever. 

Strains  in  the  hips  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  in  the  back  and  (houlders,  only  they 
are  not  fo  apt  to  create  a  fever  as  the  fwaying  of  the 
back.  Sometimes  the  round  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is 
by  the  violence  of  the  accident  thruft  out  of  its  focket, 
and  then  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  htfhjht;  but  if  it  is  not  re- 
duced immediately,  he  will  be  irrecoverably  lame. 
The  cure  con  fids  trfthe  fame  applications  that  are  pro- 
per for  a  flioulder- (plait. 

BACKING  A  Colt,  after  he  has  been  exercifed 
fomc  time,  morning  and  evening,  and  you  find  him, 
obedient,  as  direSed  under  the  head  of  Colt  ;  and 
when  you  have  made  him  trot  a  good  pace  about  in  your 
hand,  fee  whether  your  tackling  be  firm  and  good,  and 
every  thing  in  its  true  and  proper  place ;  when  having 
one  ta  ftay  his  head,  and  govern  the  chafing  rein,  you 
may  take  his  back,  yet  not  fuddenly,  but  by  dcgrec$> 
with'divers  heavings  and  half-rifings,  which  if  he  en- 
dure patiently,  then  fettle  yourfelt ;  but  if  he  (hrink 
and  diflike  it,  then  forbear  to  mount,  and  chafe  him 
about  again,  and  then  offer  to  mount,  and  do  this  till 
he  be  willing  to  receive  you. 

After  you  are  fettled,  receive  your  (\irrups,  and 
cherifh  him,  put  your  toes  forward,  let  him  that  ftays 
his  head  leaa  him  forwards  half  a  dozen  paces,  then 
cherifh  him  again,  (hake* and  move  yourfelf  on  the  fad- 
die,  then  let  the  (layer  of  his  head  remove  his  hand  a 
little  from  the  cavefon,  as  you  thruft  your  toes  for- 
wards, let  him  move  him  forward  with  his  rein,  till 
you  have  made  him  apprehend  your  own  motion  of  the 
body^  and  foot,  which  mull  go  ecjually  together,  and 
with  fpirit  alio,  that  he  may  go  forward  without  the 
other's  afli fiance,  and  ftay  upo:i  the  reftraint  of  your 
own  hands ;  then  cherifh  hiin,  and  give  grafs,  and 
bread  to  ear ;  alight  from  his  back,  mount  and  un- 
mount twice  or  thrice  together,  ever  mixing  them  with 
'  cherifliings  ;  thus  exercife  him,  till  he  be  made  perfebl: 
in  going  forwards,  and  (landing  ftill  at  pleafure ;  this 
being  done,  the  long  rein  may  be  laid  afide,  aqd  the 
band  about  the  neck,  and  only  ufd  the  trenches  and 
cavefon  with  the  martingal,  and  let  the  groom  lead  the 
way  before,  or  another  horfe  going  only  (trait  forwards, 
and  make  him  ftand  ftill  when  you  pleafe,  which  will 
*  foon  be  efFeded  by  trotting  after  another  horfe,  fome- 
limes  equal  with  him,  fomctimes  before,  io  that  he  fix 
upon  no  certainty  but  your  own  pleafure,  and  be  fure 
to  have  regard  to  the  well  carriage  of  his  neck  and 
head,  and  as  the  maningal  flackens,  fo  ftraighten  it 
from  time  to  time. 

BACK  WORM,  or  filander;  a  difcafe  incident  to 
hawks. 

Thefe  worms  are  about  half  a  yard  long,  trouble  the 
birds  very  mueh,  and  in  time  will  kill  .them  ;  they  lie 
wrapt  .up  in  a  thin  ikin  about  the  reins,  and  proceed 


from  grofs  and  vifeous  humours  in  the  boweb,  oc- 

cafioned  through  ill  digeftion  and  want   of  natural 
heat. 

This  diftemper  is  eafily  difcemed  by  thefe  (Vmptoms, 
VIZ.  by  the  hawk's  ftinking  breath,  cafting  ner  gorge, 
croaking  in  the  night,  trembling,  ruflSing,  and  writh- 
ing her  tail ;  by  the  muting,  which  is  (mall  and  un- 
clean ;  and  alfo  by  keeping  at  a  ftay  in  a  low  (late  of 
health.  • 

The  back  worm  is  rarely  quite  killed,  but  a  careful 
falconer  giving  her  cloves  of  garlicr  ftceped  in  worm- 
wood once  a  month,  and  once  a  fortnight,  againft  his 
putting  her  into  the  mew,  which  will  qualify  the 
worm  ;  without  this  care  (he  will  be  fuddenly  fpoiled. 

There  is  another  fort  of  filander,  which  lies  in  the 
gut  or  panne),  being  long,  fmall,  white  and  red 
worms — for  cure  take  aloes  hepatic,  filings  of  iron, 
nutmeg,  and  as  much  honey  as  will  ferve  to  make 
them  into  a  pill,  which  give  her  in  the  morning  as  foon 
as  (he  has  caft  ;  and  after  (he  has  muted  it  clean  away, 
then  give  her  good  hot  meat.     Set  Worms. 

Badger,  of  this  animal  there  are  two  kinds  ;  the 
dosbadgcr,  fo  called,  on  accouut  of  refembling  a  dog* 
in  his  feet ;  and  a  hog  badger,  aS  refembling  a  hog  in 
his  cloven  feet. 

The  latter  are  different  from  the  former,  being 
whiter  and  larger,  and  having  thicker  heads  and  fdouts; 
they  do  alfo  differ  in  their  food,  the  one  eating  flefh 
and  carrion  like  a  dog;  and  the  other  roots  and  fruits 
like  a  hog :  and  thele  kinds  of  badgers,  where  they 
have  earfhs,  ufe  to  caft  their  fiants,  or  dung,  in  a  fmall 
hole,  and  cover  it;  whereas  the  dog  badgers  make  their 
fiants  at  a  good  diftance  from  their  burrows,  which  are 
deep,  with  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles. 

The  hog  badger,  being  fat  and  lazy,  earths  in  open, 
eafy,  and  light  grounds,  whereas  the  other  fort  frequent 
thickets,  rocks,  and  mountainous  places,  making  their 
retreats  deeper  and  narrower. 

A  badger  is  known  by  feveral  other  names,  as  a 
grey,  a  Drock,  a  borefon,  or  a  baufon :  the  young 
are  called  pigs,  the  male  is  called  the  boar,  and  the  fe- 
male the  fow. 

The  badger  is  naturally  a  very  (lecpy  creature,  and 
feldom  ftirs  out  but  in  the  nignt  feafon  to  feek  his 
prey ;  and  above  all  other  food,  hog's  flefh  is  moft 
grateful  to  his  palate;  infomuch,  that  if  you  take  a 
piece  of  pork,  and  trail  it  over  the  badger's  burrow,  he 
will  foon  make  his  approach  out. 

They  live  to, a  great  age,  and  when  their  fight  fails 
them  by  reafon  of  old  age,  they  keep  to  their  burrows, 
and  receive  their  food  from  the  younger. 

They  are  of  a  very  chilly  and  cold  nature,  and  there- 
fore will  not  go  out  when  it  fnows.  Their  fJcfh  is  of  a 
fweet  rankifh  tafie,  but  is  eaten  in  many  countries. 

The  beft  feafon  to  take  them  is  in  Septembir. 

They  have  very  (harp  and  venomous  teeth ;  their 
legs  are  longer  on  the  right  fide  than  on  the  left,  fo 
that  when  they  run,  they  cbufe  the  fide  of  an  hill, 
bank,  furrow,  or  cart-rut.  • 

The  do^-badger's  ears,  fnout,  and  tliroat  are  yel* 
lowi(h,  and  they  are  longer  legged  than  the  hog- badger : 
they  accompany  not  together*. yet  they  both  prey  on 
1  ^  all 
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alltnannerof  fowl,  young  pigs,  and  th«  like  food ;  do- 
ing|;reat  hurt  in  warrens. 

They  are  ftout  and  hardy  in  defending  thcmfelvcs, 
aa3  will  endure  fevere  blows  ;  yet  their  nofe  and  fnout 
is  [o  tender,  that  a  little  blow  thereon  will  kill  them.    . 

Although  the  badger  and  the  fox  are  much  alike  in 
fcvcral  qualities,  yet  they  often  fight  with  one  another, 
el'pecially  on  the  account  of  food,  fo  that  it  is  good 
fport  to  fee  the  conteft  between  them. 

The  hunting  and  purfuing  them,  however,  is  much 
the  fame  at  the  conclufion:  but  the  badger  runs  to  his 
earth  or  burrow,  much  fooner  than  the  fox,  and  being 
earthed,  makes  good  and  defends  hi«  caftJc  tnucn 
longer  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  the  pleafure  of  the  chafe 
does  chiefly  coufift  in  the  unkennelling  and  unearthing 
of  them,  which  requires  fkill  and  labour. 

You  are  to  take  notice,  that  although  all  hounds 
will  engcrly  purfue,  and  hunt  both  the  fox  and  the 
badger,  yet  there  is  not  one -of  them  that  will  endure 
to  feed  on  their  flefh  ;  and  there  are  fome  dogs  mor^e 
proper  for  this  chafe  than  others;  tliofc  are  die  terriers, 
Ipoken  of  in.  fox-hunting,  which  fee. 

The  labour  and  ingenuity  of  badgers  in  making  their 
burrows,  is  worth  obfervation.  When  they  earth, 
after  they  have  entered  a  good  depth,  for  the  clearing 
the  earth  out,  one  lieth  on  his  back,  and  another  lay- 
eth  earth *on  his  belly ;  and  fo  taking  his  hinder  feet  in 
his  mouih,  draweth  him  out  of  his  burrow :  and  he 
having  unladen  himfelf  of  earth  goeth  to  the  fam.c  work 
again,  and  thus  they  do  till  their  chambers,  or  places 
of  retreat  are  finifhed. 

Ihen  they  proceed  to  gather  in  their  furniture,  that 
iS)  the  materials  for  their  couch  or  lodging,  as  ^raw, 
leaves,  mofs,  and  the  like,  which  with  their  feet  and 
head  they  wrap  up  fo  clofe  together,  that  they  will  get 
to  their  burrows  a  pretty  good  bundle.  Some  burrows 
have  feven  or  eight  diftind  chambers. 

Of  hunting  the  BADGER. 

In  doing  this,  you  muft  feek  the  earths  and  burrows 
where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear  moonfhine  night  go  and 
ftop  all  the  burfows,  except  one  or  two,  and  therein 
place  fome  fatks,  faftened  with  drawing  ftrings,  which 
may. (hut  him  in  as  foon  as  he  Rraineth  the  bag. 

Some  ufe  no  more  than  to  fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth 
of  the  fack,  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  m  the  fack  and 
ftraineth  it,  the  fack  flippeth  off  the  hoop  and  fecures 
hicn  in  it,  where  he  lies  trembling  till  he  is  taken. 

Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  caft  off  the 
hounds,  beating  about  aU  the  woods,  coppices,  hedges, 
and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the  compais  of  a  mile  or 
two,  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  alarmed  by 
the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to  their  bur- 
rows ;  and  obferve  that  he  who  is  placed  to  watch  the 
facks,  mud  ftand  clofe  and  upon  a  clear  wind  ;  other- 
wife  the  badger  will  difcover  him,  and  will  immedi« 
ately  fly  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow. 

But  if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can 
take  his  fanduary,  he  will  then  ftand  at  a  bay  like  a 
boar,  and  make  good  fport,  vtgoroufly  biting  and  claw- 
ing the  dogs.    The  general  manner  of  their  fighting. 


is  lying  on  their  backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails,  ani 
b^  Mowing  up  their  (kins  defend  themfelves  againft  all 
bites  of  the  dogs,  and  blows  of  the  men  upon  their 
nofes,  as  aforefaid.  And  for  the  better  prefervation  of 
the  dogs,  it  is  good  to  put  broad,  collars  made  of  greys 
(kins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  be^in  to 
-yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  ftop  the  hole  be 
twixt  him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  ftill  continue 
baying,  he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber, 
or  part  of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another, 
barricading  the  way  before  them,  as  he  retreats,  until 
he  can  go  no  further. 

If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger  out  of  the  burrow, 
you  muft  be  provided  with  tlic  fame  tools  as  for  digging 
out  a  fox ;  and  beiides  you  (bould  have  a  pail  of  water 
to  refre(h  the  terriers,  when  they  come  out  of  the  earth 
to  take  breath  and  cool  themfelves. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceflary  to  put  fome  fmall  bells  about 
the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making  a  noife  may 
caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out. 

The  took  ufed  for  the  digging  out  of  the  badger,  be- 
ing troufolelbme  to  be  carriod  on  men's  backs,  may  be 
brought  in  a^art. 

In  digging  you  muft  coniider  the  fltuation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  you  may  Judge  where  the  chief  an- 
gles are;  for  elfe,  mftead  of^ advancing  the  work,  you 
will  hinder  it. 

In  this  order  you  may  bcfiege  them  in  their  holds, 
or  caftles,  and  may  break  their  platforms,  parapets, 
cafemates,  and  work  to  them  with  mines  and  counter- 
mines, until  you  have  overcome  them. 

There  are  advantages  which  accrue  by  killing  this 
animal.  Their  fle(h,  blood,  and  greafe,  though  they 
are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very  uieful  for  phy(icians> 
and  apothecaries,  (broils,  ointments,  falves,  and  pow- 
ders tor  (hortnefs  of  breath,  the  cough  of  the  kings, 
for  the  (lone,  fprained  (inews,  colt  aches,  &c.  and  the 
(kin  being  well  drc(red,  is  very  warm  and  good  for  an^- 
tient  people,  who  are  troubled  with  paralytic  di(tem« 
•pers. 

BAG,  IN  ANGLING.    A  line  is  faid  to  bag,  when , 
one  hair^  (after  it  is  twifted)  runs  up  more  than  any  of 
the  reft. 

BAG,  IN  FARRIERY,  IS  whcn,  in  order  to  retrieve* 
a  horfe's  loft  appetite,  they  put  an  ounce  of  a(ra- 
foetida,  and  as  much  powder  of  favin,  into  a  bag, 
to  be  tied  to  the  bitt,  keeping  him  bridled  for  two 
hours,  feveral  times  a  day:  as  foon  as  the  bag  is 
taken  o(F,  he  will  fall  to  eating.  The  fame  bag  will 
ferve  a  long  time. 

BAIT ;  a  diing  prepared  to  take,  or  bring  flflies  to. 
See  Alluring  Fish. 

There  are  three  forts  of  baits  for  taking  fi(h :  the 
natural  ones,  and  tfaofe  generally  are  living,  as  worms 
of  ail  kinds,  efpecially  the  red  maggots,  bobs,  frogs, 
grafshoppersf  bees,  beetles,  dores,  butterflies,  which 
are  admirable  for  the  chub,  Wafps,  hornets,  fnails, 
fmall  fifh,  &c. 

Next  are  the  artificial  baits,  which  are  of  two 
forts:  flrft  fuch  as  imitate  the  living  baits,  efpecially 
flies  for  every  month  and  feafon  ot  the  year ;    nay, 
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altnoQ  for  every  fifh,  fo*  great  is  the  variety  of  them, 
that  frequent  the  meadows  and  rivers. 

Thefe  flics  are  mat<e  on  the  bodies  of  your  hooks,  the 
bodies  of  your  flies  beine  made  of  wool,  and  the  wings 
of  feveral  forts  of  feathers,  coloured  to  the  life,  re- 
fcmbling  thofe  you  counterfeit,  and  with  thefe  draw 
your  hook  gently  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  generally 
againft  theTircam,  and  the  filh  will  bite  at  them  witn 
grcedinefs.    iJrf  Fly-Fish ing,  Angling,  &c. 

The  fccond  fort  of  artificial  baits,  are  paftes  of 
feveral  compofitions,  of  which  more  in  Article  Paste  : 
but  for  the  prefeftt,  we  are  to  obferve,  concerning  the 
red,  or  earth  worm,  (for  the  taking  of  which,  confult 
that  article)  it  is  good  for  fmall  fifti  all  the  year  round, 
and  fmall  fifh  are  good  baits  for  pikes  at  all  times : 
ihceps  blood  and  cheefe  arc  good  bait  in  April;  the 
bobs,  dried  wafps,  and  bees,  arc  foF  May:  brown  flics 
•for  June:  maggots,  hornets,  wafps,  and  bees  for  July  ; 
fnails  in -rftt^tf/?;  grafshoppefs  in  J/^//wi^r;  corn,  bram- 
ble berries,  and  feeds,  at  the  fall  af  the  leaf;  your  ar- 
tificial partes  are  for  May^  June,  and  July;  and  frogs 
for  March. 

Concerrring  all  your  artificial  flies,  the  great  dun  fly 
will  do  the  latter  end  of  Ftbruary^  it  there  be  fair  wea- 
ther, for  it  is  a  time  the  air  is  warm,  and  that  the  fifh 
begin  to  partake  of  the  fun's  heat,  fo  that  in  rcafon 
you  may  expefl  they  will  bite  freclv. 

The  little  dun  fly  is  proper  for  March;  the  ftone,  or 

May  fly,  for  April:   the  yellow  for  May  ;   the  black, 

dark,  yellow  and  moorifti  fly  iox  June\  the  wafp,  and 

•Ihell,  and  the  cloudy,  orblacki-fli  fly  is  for  Aiigufi\  but 

Senerally  filh  more  eagerly  rife  at  thefe  flies  at  this  fea- 
jn,  when  moft  fortsot  flies  fefort  to  the  water  fide. 
The  beft  way  to  make  thefe  flies,  is  to  get  the  living 
ones  of  the  feveral  kinds,  thereby  to  imitate  nature, 
both  for  Ihape,   colour,   or  fixe,    for  the  nearer  the 

better. 

Ihofe  fifli  which  bite  the  moft  freely  at  flies  are  chubs, 
chcvins,  trouts,  and  falmon. 

To  make  the  great  dun  fly  ;  let  the  body  be  of  black 
wool,  and  the  wings  of  the  dun  feather  of  a  drake's 

tail. 

The  little  dun  fly  has  his  body  made  of  dun  wool, 
and  his  wing  of  the  mail  of  a  partridge.  Thefe  are 
for  March. 

The  body  of  the  ftone.  or  May  fly,  muft  be  of  black 
wool,  but  under  his  wings  and  tail  muft  be  of  a  pale 
yellow,  with  fome  filk  of  that  colour,  and  his  wings 
muft  be  of  drake's  down.     This  fly  is  for  April. 

The  red  or  ruddy  fly,  muft  have  his  body  made  of 
reddilh  wool  of  the  mail  of  a  mallard,  and  the  red  fea- 
diers  of  a  capon's  tail.     This  fly  is  for  May. 

The  yellow,  or  greenifti  fly,  muft  have  his  body 
made  of  black  wool,  with  a  yellow  lift  on  each  fide, 
and  the  wings  of  a  red  cock's  mail. 

The  moorifti  fly  has  his  body  made  of  dufkifti  wool, 
and  the  wings  of  the  blackifti  mail  of  a  drake. 

The  tawny  fly  muft  be  made  of  a  tawny  wool,  the 
wing«  made  contrary  one  againft  the  other,  of  the 
whitifli  mail  of  a  white  drake.    Thefe  flics  are  for 
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about  with  yellow  filk,  and  the  wings  of  abuzzarcFs 
down,  or  of  a  drake's  feather.     This  fly  is  for  yufy. 

The  fhell  fly,  termed  alfo  the  green  fly,  hasihe  body 
made  of  green ifli*  wool,  and  his  wing  ot  the  herle  of  <i 
peacock's  tail.     This  is  alfo  for  July. 

The  cloudy  dark  fly  muft  be  made  after  a  diflfercnt 
manner,  formed  on  a  fmall  piece  of  cork,  bound  about 
with  black  woul  and  black  filk,  and  wings  of  the  under 
mail  of  a  mallard,  with  a  black  head. 

When  you  draw  it  on  your  hook,  be  fure  to  do  it  fb 
that  no  part  of  the  hook  be  difcerned.  This  fly  is  for 
Augujl. 

The  rougher  the  bodies  of  the  flies  are,  and  the  more 
ftiining,  the  better  they  are  efteemed  ^  and  when  you 
have  got  a  fet  of  good  flies,  they  will  fervc  you  many 
years,  if  kept  carefuHy. 

Take  this  for  a  rule,  that  the  brighteft  flies  are  for 
cloudy  and  dark  weather,  and  the  dark  flies  are  for 
bright  and  clear  weather. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  down  fome  dircQiorw 
here,  for  artificial  fly-nfliing.  Firft,  obferve  to  have 
the  wind  in  your  back,  and  in  cafting  off  your  line,  h^ 
furc  the  fly  tall  firft  to  the  water. 

For  every  fort  of  fly  have  feveral  of  the  fame  differ* 
ingin  colour,  to  fuit  the  feveral  waters  and  weathers. 

In  flow  rivers,  or  ftill  places,  caft  your  line  as  far 
as  you  can,  and  let  it  fink  a  little,  then  gently  draw  it 
back,  and  let  the  fly  float  leifurely  with  the  current: 
your  line  ftiould  be  as  long  again  as  your  rod,  unlefs  the 
river  be  very  fliallow  and  clogged  up. 

Yon  muft  have  a  nimble  hand,  and  quick  eye,  to 
firike  prefently  upon  the  rifing  of  the  fifh,  otherwifib 
the  fifti  will  be  apt  to  throw  out  the  hook,  finding  bis 
miftake. 

As  to  what  concerns  live  baits,  remember  they  are  to 
be  kept  each  fort  by  themfelves,  and  to  be  ted  with 
fuch  things  as  they  are  wont  to  eat  when  at  libeny. 

The  red  worm  takes  much  delight  in  black  fat 
earth  ;^  if  you  mix  fome  fennel  chopt  fmall  with  it, 
they  will  improve  very  much. 

Give  them  fometimcs  a  little  ox  or  cow  dung  newly 
made;  you  may  keep  them. in  a  box,  or  fmall  bag. 

But  red  worms,  as  alfo  all  other  forts  of  worms  fcour 
(julckly,  grow  very  tough  and  bright  by  putting  them 
into  a  thin  clout,  grealed  with  frefti  butter,  or  greafe, 
before  you  put  them  into  mofs,  which  h  the  beft  to 
keep  tnem  in ;  the  mofs  muft  firft  be  wafhed  clean, 
and  the  water  fquecxed  out :  and  for  the  food  .you  are 
to  give  them,  drop  a  fpoonful  of  cream,  into  the  mofs 
every  three  or  four  days,  and  remove  the  mofs  every 
week,  keeping  it  in  a  cold  place. 

White  great  maggots  are  to  be  fed  with  flieep's  fuct, 
and  hearts  liver  cut  unalL 

Frogs  and  grafshoppcrs  do  well  in  wet  mofs  and  long 
grafs,  which  muft  be  moiftcned  every  night :  cut  off 
their  legs  and  wings  when  you  ufe  them. 

The  bob,  caddis-worm,  cancer,  and  fuch  like,  are 
to  be  preferved  with  the  fame  things  where  you  take 
them. 

Live  flies  muft  be  ufed  as  you  catch  them. 

The  wafp,  hornet,  and  humble  bee,  may  be  dried 
in  an  oven,  after  the  bread  is  drawn,  but  have  a  care 
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in  fcorching  them;  then  dip  their  heads  in  fcccp's        If  you  approve  ncTt  of  tiux  vomica,  you  may  boil  Ae 
bloody  which  muft  be  dried  on;  and  fo  keep  them  in    faid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees  of  wine,  (the  ftrongei* 


a  c)ean  box,  and  they  will  continue  good  for  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

Lafily,  as  for  compound  paftes,  there  are  feveral 
forts;  which  fee  under  Article  Paste  ;  particularly  a 
way  of  boiiine  beans,  with  which  you  may  take  great 
quantity  of  fim. 

Take  a^new  pot  glazed  on  the  infide,  and  boll  fomc 
beafis  in  it,  fuppo^  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  with  river 
water,  after  you  have  (leeped  them  for  fevcn  or  eight 
hours  in  fome  water  that  was  almoft  warm  ;  when  they 
arc  nearly  half  boiled,  put  in  three  or  four  ounces  of 
honey,  according  to  the  beans,  and  two  or  three  grains 
of  muik  \  let  them  boil  a  little,  and  ufe  them  m  this 
manner : 

iSeek  out  a  clean  place,  where  there  arc  no  weeds, 
tliat  the  fi(h  may  fee  and  take  the  beans  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  The  place  fhouki  be  two  or  three  hun- 
pred  paces  from  their  holes ;  according  to  the  bignefs 
thereof;  throw  in  your  beans  at  five  or  fix  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  for  the  fpace  of  feven  or 
Ifeight  days,  to  the  end  you  may  draw  the  fi(h  thither^ 
and  three  days  before  that  on  which  you  defign  to  fifh, 
bait  them  with  the  beans  before  ordered »  except  that 
before  you  take  them  off  the '  fire,  you  mix  with  them 
fome  or  the  bed  aloes  reduced  4nto  powder,  about  the 
quantity  oi  two  beans  ;  give  it  a  boil,  al^d  then  take 
'  it  off. 

The.  fifh  that  eat  it,  will  void  all  they  have  in  their 
bodies,  and  for  three  days  after  will  faft,  and  then  will 
come  to  feek  for  food,  in  the  place  where  they  found 
the  bait,  therefore  you  muft  be  ready  at  two  or  three  in 
the  afternoon  to  fprcad  your  nets 4  and  when  you  have 
dotk  fo,  and  thrown  in  eight  or  ten  handfuls  of  beans, 


the  better)  as  you  did  in  the  running  water,  and  apply 
them  to  ufe  as  aforefaid,  and  it  will  work  tlie  (ante 
effeft,  being  efteemed  moi?e  wholcfome,  having  nothing 
of  that  poifonous  nature  in  it ;  but  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  fumes  W4II  be  perfeftly  wrought  off, 

In&ead  of  boijing  the  laid  grains  or  feeds  in  the  lees, 
you  may  fteep  them  therein  ;  but  then  they  will  require 
a  long  time  befpre  they  are  tufficiently  fwoln  and  fit  for 
ufe. 

Or  inftead  of  nux  vomica,  or  lees  of  wine,  you  may 
infufe  the  faid  grains,  or  feeds,  in  the  jwice  of  hem- 
lock, mix  therein  the  feeds  of  henbane  and  .poppy,  or 
either  of  them.  Thefe  muft  lland  two  or  three  daj'f 
infufing,  before  they  are  fit  to  ftrew  on  the  ground  for  ule. 

Having  fhewed  youhowtotake  land  fowl,  I  ihall  give 
fome  inflruftions  for  the  taking  of  water  fowl,  efpeciaJly 
at  fuch  times  as  they  range  up  and  down  to  feek  their 
food  on  land  ;  for  effeftingof  which. 

Take  the  feeds,  leaves,  and  roots  of  tbe  herb  called 
bellenge,  and  paving  cleanfed  them  from  all  filth,  pyt 
them  into  a  veffelofclean  punning  *water,  and  let  them 
lie  heoping  therein  -twenty- four  hours  at  leaft;*'then 
boil  them  m  the  faid  water  until  it  is  almoft  confumed ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  let  it<K)ol ;  then  fcatter  it  in  fuch 
places  where  the  fowls  have  their  haunts ;  they  will 
greedily  eat  it  To  that  they  will  become  immediately  in- 
toxicated,  and  lie  in  a  itupor  as  if  dead ;  but  you  mufl 
Wiitch  them,  for  the  fumes  will  foon  wear  off. 

Some  add  to  this  dccotHon,  the  powder  of  brim- 
ftone 'boiled  therein,  which  is  very  efl[e<Slual. 

f*or  deftroying  of  crows,  ravens,  kites,  and  fuch 
like  mifchievous  ^irds  that  are  injurious  to  warrens  and 


parks  for  the  killing  coneys  and  lambs,  as  alfo  chickens ; 
withdraw  in  order  to  return  thither  again  pretty  late  in  take  the  garbage  or  entrails  of  any  fowl,  or  for  want 
the  evening  for  cafting  the  net.     Ste  Allure  Fish  to    thereof,  or  a  pig  or  rabbet ;  this  garbage  fleep  in  the  lees 


Bait,  Angling,  and  Ledgeh  Bait. 

To  BAIT,  6t  BATE,  (in  Falconry)  is  when  a 
hawk  flutters  with  her  wings,  either  from  j)erch,  or  fift , 
as  if  it  were  driving  to  get  away. 

BAITS  yir  inicxicai'mg  Fowl. 

There  are  feveral  artificial  baits  for  intoxicating  of 
fowl,  without  tainting  or  hurting  their  flefh,  fome  of 
which  are  compofed  as  followeth : 

Take  a  peck,  or  leffer  quantity,  of  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, peas,  or  tares,  to  which  put  two  or  three  handfuls 
'Or  nux  vomica,  and  boil  them  in  running  water  until 
they  are  almoft  ready  to  burfl,  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
and  when  they  are  cold  ftrew  them  upon  the  land, 
^hcre  you  delign  to  take  the  fowl,  and  fuch  as  eat  there- 
of will  immediately  be  intoxicated,  and  He  as  if  dead, 
fo  that  you  may  take  them  up  at  pleafure,  provided  you 
ilay  not  too  long,  for  the  dizzinefs  will  not  laft  long' 
upon  them,  therefore  be  near  at  hand. 

As  the  greater  fort  of  land  fowl  are  thus  taken,  fo 
may  you  take  fmall  birds,  only  with  this  alteration, 
that  inilead  of  wheat,  peas,  or  the  like  grain,  you  ufe 
iiemp-feed,  rape<feed,  or  canary-feed,  but  above  all, 
itnuftard-tfeed. 


of  wine  with  nux  vomica,  and  when  it  is  well  infiifed 
therein,  put  in  fuch  places  where  thefe  birds  ufe  to  re- 
fort,  which  miift  be  very  early  in  the  morning,  or  in 
the  evening ;  and  having  a  place  prepared  to  lie  con- 
cealed in  near  at  hand,  you  may  take  thofe  that  are  in* 
toxicated  by  the  eating. 

Or  inftead  of  the  garbage,  you  may  take  little  pieces 
of  flefh,  and  thruft  therein  aunall  piece  of  nux  vomica, 
clofing  the  place  that  it  may  not  be  difcerned,  andTcat- 
ter  the  faid  pieces  up  and  dawn  wl)ere  their  haunts  are, 
and  it  will  have  the  fame  efileA. 

Having  fhewed  how  to  take  fowl  and  birds  by  in- 
toxicating baits,  I  will  give  you  a  receipt  how  to  cover 
them,  that  they  may  be  made  tame. 

Take  a  fm^ll  (quantity  of  fallad  oil,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  bignefs  of  the  fowl  or  bird,  and  drop  it 
down  its  throat ;  then  chafe  its  head  with  a  little  ftrong 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  it  will  foon  be  periedlly  well. 

BALLS,  inl'ARRiERY,  are  medicines  compofed  of 
various  ingredients,  and  adminiflered  for  the  relief 
of  the  feveral  difprders  to  whith  they  are  refpeflively 
adapted.  The  following  are  the  mofl  efteemed  re- 
ceipts. 

Alterative.  Antimony  finely  levigated,  fulphur, 
nitre,  and  i£thiop's mineral,  each  three  ounces ;  Caftile 

foap, 
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foaj^  ten  ounces ;  oil.  of  juniper,  three  drachms ;  and 
fyrup  of  honey,  fufficient  to  make  the  mafs,  which 
oivide  into  a  dozen  balls^  rolling  them  in  liquorice,  or 
annifeed  powder. 

^thiop's  mineral,  four  ounces  ;  milk  of  brimftone, 
prepared  antimonv,  cream  of  tartar,  and  cinnabar  of 
antimony,  each  nve  ounces ;  form  thefe  into  a  mafs 
with  honey,  and  divide  and  roll  them  as  before. 

Mercurial  Alterative.  Prepared  fteel,  ful- 
phur,  and  annifeed  powder,  each  three  ounces ;  of  le- 
vigated antimony,  four  ounces ;  ^tbiop's  mineral,  fix 
ounces.;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  honey.  Divide 
the  whole  into  nine  balls. 

Cordial  Carminative.  Mithridate,  half  an 
ounce ;  annifeed  powder,  one  ounce ;  grain  of  paradife 
and  ginger,  both  in  powder,  of  each,  two  drachms; 
oil  of  juniper  and  annifeed,  each  a  drachm ;  and  fyrup 
fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

Of  fafFron  and  London  philonium,  each  two  drachms ; 
mithridate  and  annifeed  in  pOwdcr,  each  half  an  ounce; 
oil  of  annifeed,  one  drachm ;  and  fyrup,  if  required,  to 
make  the  ball. 

Thefe  balls  are  given  with  fuccefs  in  cbolicy  dif- 
orders.  ^ 

Chewing.  Aflafoetida,  liver  of  antimony,  juniper, 
bay-wood,  and  oellitory  of  Spain,  beaten  and  incqrpo- 
rated'into  a  ma(s  with  verjuice.  The  method  of  admi- 
niftration  k  to  wrap  one  of  the  balls  in  a  linen  cloth, 
and,  having  a  firing  fattened  to  it,  make  the  horfe  chew 
St  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  ufed  for  a  loft  appetite,  9  cafe 
verv  incidental  to  horfes. 

Diuretic.  Of  yellow  roiin  and  nitre,  powdered, 
each  four  ounces  ;  camphire  in  powder,  half  an  ounce; 
oil  of  juniner,  three  drachms;  andCaflile  or  the  beft  Brif- 
lol  foap,  ux  ounces :  mix  it  with  a  neceflfary  quantity  of 
fyrup  or  honey»  and  roll  it  up  as  before.  This  quan- 
tity will  make  five  balls. 

Caftile  foap  and  Locatelli's  balfam,  each  three 
ounces ;  powoer  of  nitre  and  annifeed,  each  two  ounces ; 
and  balfam  of  Peru,  fix  drachms  ;  mix  it  together  with 
the  fyrup  of  marihmallows,  and  divide  it  into  fix  balls. 

One  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  two  drachms  of 
unre£lified  eiJ  of  amber,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  one  ounce 
of  nitre,  half  an  ounce  of  juniper-berries,  half  an 
ounce  of  annifeed,  powdered,  ana 'a  fufficient  quantity 
of  lyrup  of  marfhmailows. 

Two  drachms 'of  the  compound  powder  of  gum-tra* 
gs^anth,  ten  grains  of  opium,  two  drachms  of  nitre, 
half  an  ounce  of  Caftile  foap,  two  drachms  of  rofin,  and 
thirty  drops  of  the  oil  of  juniper. 

Thefe  are  very  efficacious  m  cafes  of  the  firanguary 
and  greafe. 

Cordial  Diuretic.  Powder  of  camphire  and 
ginger,  each  one  ounce;  nitre  and  rofin,  each  fix 
ounces;  annifeed  in  powder,  four  ounces;  Caftile  or 
pure  white  foap,  ten  ounces;  oil  of  juniper,  fix 
drachms ;  and  honey  fufficient  to  form  the  mats.  Di- 
vide it  into  balls  of  two  ounces  each. 

This  medicine  is  fingularly  adapted  to  every  purpofe 
in  the  cure  of  the  molten- greafe. 

Fever.  Snakei-root,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 
snithridate,  fix  drachms ;  anniieed  and  compound  con* 


traycrva  powders,  each  half  an  oonce ;  &It  of  hartf- 
horn;  one  drachm,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
faffron.     , 

Venice  treacle,  fix  drachms ;  fnake-root,  faffiron, 
London  philonium,  and  compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva,  each  two  drachms ;  fyrup,  it  neceflary,  to  make 
the  ball. 

Thefe  are  adminiftered  with  advantage  innU  feveriflw 
diforders. 

Jaundice.  Turmeric,  in  powder,  fix  ounces.; 
Caftile  foap,  eight  ounces ;  foluble  tartar » three  ounces; 
India  rhubarb,  two  ounces;  long  pepper,  one  ounce; 
faflPron,  half  an  ounce;  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  ho- 
ney or  fyrup.     Divide  the  whole  into  ten  balls. 

Caftile  (oapi  eight  ounces ;  turmeric  and  filings  of 
iron,  each  four  ounces ;  annifeed  and  elecampane,  each 
two  ounces;  vitriolated  tartar,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
oil  of  annifeed,  three  drachms ;  and  honey  to  form  the 
mafs.    This  will  make  twelve  balls. 

Prepared  antimony,  cream  of  tartar,  fulphur,  and 
^thiop*s  mineral,  of  each  three  ounces ;  mix  thefe 
well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  divide  into  twelve  parts^ 

g'ving  one  with  the  feed  of  com.  every  otiier  mornings 
^rinkling  the  corn  with  water  to  prevent  its  wafte  in 
the  suloger.  , 

The  jaundice  is*  by  a  proper  application  of  thefe  me« 
dicines,  efieflually  curect 

Pectoral  Cordi av-  Turkey  figs,  Spanilh  liquor- 
ice, annifeed,  and  liquorice-powders,  each  four  ounces  \ 
carraway  feeds,  elecampane,  and  anifated  balfam,  e^h 
two  ounces ;  faflTron,  powdered  ginger,  and  oil  of  anni* 
feed,  each  fix  drachms ;  honey  fufficient  to  form  the 
mafs.    Divide  it  into  twelve  balls. 

N.  B.  The  figs  and  fafFron  are  to  be  beaten  to  a 
pafte  in  a  mortar,  previous  to  their  incorporation  with 
the  other  articles  ;  the  Spanifli  liquorice  is  to  be  foften- 
ed  over  the  fire,  by  boQing  it  in  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpring  water ;  and  then  the  iirhole  of  the  ingredients 
mixed  together. 

One  ot  thefe,  riven  every  morning,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  cold.    . 

Pectoral  Detergent.  Barbadoes  tar,  fix  ounces; 
Caftile  foap,  annifeed,  and  liquorice  powders,  each  five 
ounces ;  gum-ammoniacum,  three  ounces ;  balfam  of 
Tolu,  one  ounce;  and  honey,  if  required,  to  make  a 
mafs  ;  which  divide  into  a  dozen  balls. 

PoRGiMO.,  Grated  ginger,  one  drachm ;  oil  of 
cloves,  thirty  drops;  fuccotrlne  aloes,  ten  drachms; 

{*alap  and  fait  of  tartari  each  two  drachms ;  and  fyrup  of 
luckthorn  to  form  the  pafte. 

A  drachm  and  a  halt  of  Caftile  foap  and  jalap ;  t^n. 
drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes  ;  diagrydium  and  ginger  in 
powder,  each  one  drachm ;  fait  ot  tartar,  half  a  drachm ; 
*and  fyrup  of  buckthorn  fufficient  to  make  a  ball. 

Jalap,  one  drachm;.  India  rhubarb,  two  drachms  and 
a  half;  ginger,  three  feruples;  cream  of  tartar,  one 
drachm ;  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce;  oil  of  cloves  and 
annifeed,  each  twentv  drops:  and  fyrup  of' buckthorn 
fufficient  to  form  the  ball. 

Make  a  ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes  or  buckthorn,  ten 

drachms  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  and  of  rhubarb,  ginger, 

and  jalap,  each  a  drachm  and  a  half. 

1  ake  ginger,  one  fcruple  and  a  half  j  Barbad6es  aloes, 
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tmm  bttfice  tnd  a  half;  Caftile  feap  end  Jalap,  two 
#raciMt ;  form  thdfe  into  a  bait,  with  forty  drops  of 
annifeedy  twenty  drops  of  cloves,  and  a  fufficient  quan«- 
iity  of  i}uckthorn  iyru^* 

Rbstringekt.  Take  the  powder  of  prepared 
chalk  and  ^um*arabic,  each  half  anotmce-,  ginger 
grated,  one  drachm  and  a  half ;  mithridate,  one  ounce ; 
and  Armenian  bole,  lialf  an  ounce ;  make  thefe  into  a 
ball  with  the  fyrup  of  diafcordium. 
.  CoRZMAL  RESTRlNoiNT.  To  rfie  abovc  articles 
add  fix  drachms  of  diafcordium,  and  forty  drops  of  the 
oil  of  snnifeed^ 

Anodyne  Rbstrincent.    Compound  powder  of 

fum-dragon  and  rhubarb,  each  half  an  ounce ;  colum- 
o-nxx  finely  powdered,  one  drachm  and  a  half;  pow- 
dered ginger,  one  drachm ;  opium,  fourteen  grains ; 
conferv6  of  orange-peel,  fix  drachms ;  and  with  fyrop 
ef  diafcordium  form  the  bail. 

Stomach-Restohative.  Powder  of  col  umbo- 
joot  and  camomile-Howers,  of  each  two  drachmsf^  oil 
•f  earraways,  five- and- twenty  drops ;  Venice  treacle, 
half  an  ounce;  and  honey  fufficient  to  make  the  ball. 

BALOTADES,  are  the  leaps  of  a  horfe  between  two 
pillars,  or  upon  a  firaight  line,  made  with  juftnefs  of 
time,  with  tne  aids  of  the  hands,  and  the  calves  of  ^hc 
}^s ;  and  that  in  fucb  a  manner,  that  when  his  lore 
feet  arc  in  the  air,  he  (hews  nothing  but  the  fhoes  of  hrs 
hinder  feet  without  yerkingout. 

Thus  k  is  that  the  air,  or  manage  of  balotades  difFcrs 
hcfii  caprioles ;  the  horfe  yerka,  or  ftrikcs  out  his  hin- 
dtr  legs  with  all  his  force,  kecpittg  them  near  and 
even.  Balotades  •differ  Kfcewife  from  cronpades  in 
this,  that  in  the  former  the  horfe  fliews  his  flioes  when 
he  Kfts,  or  ratfes  his  croup,  but  in  eroupades  be  draws 
his  hinder  feet  under  him. 

BALZANE.    *irr  White  FOOT. 

BANDCXj,  a  dog  for  the  houffc,  bull,  bear,  Wf. 
which  fhonld  he  chofen  with-  fuch  like  properties  and 
qualities,  that  he  has  a  large  and  very  big  body,  well 
let,  a  great  head,  (hai*p  fiery  eyes,  a  wide  blade  mouth, 
flat  jaws,  with  a  fang  on  cither  fide,  appearing  lion-like 
faced ;  his  teeth  even onboth  hi& jaws  and  (harp,  a  great 
breaft,  big  legs  and  feet ;  fhort  tail ;  not  too  curft  nor  tod 
genftle  ol  dilpofition,  rtbr  lavifli  of  his  barking;  no 
gadder;  and  laftly,  that  he  hath  a  good  fhrill  voice 
for  the  terror  of  tnreves,  Sef  Dog.  But  for  the  choice 
of  them  when  young,  fee  Shepherd's  Mastiff. 

BANGLE  EAHS,  an  imperfcftion  fn  a  horfe  reme- 
died in  the  following  manner :  take  his  ears,  and  place 
them  fo  as  you  would  have  them  (land,  and  then  whH 
two  little  boards,  three  fingers  broad,^  having  two  long 
firings  knit  to  them,  bind  the  ears  fo  fafl  in  the  places 
where  they  /fand,  that  they  cannot  ftir ;  then  behind 
the  head  at  the  root  of  the  ear,  you  will  fee  a  great 
deal  of  empty,  wrinkled  (kin,  which  you  muft  pull  up 
with  your  nnger  and  thumb,  and  clip  away  with  a  (harp 
pair  of  fciiTars  clofc  by  the  head ;  then  with  a  needle 
and  filk  ftitch  the  two  outfides  of  the  fkin  together,  and 
with  green  ointment  heal  up  t^e  fore ;  which  done, 
take  away  the  fplints  that  hold  up  the  ears,  and  in  a 
fliort  time  you  will  find  them  keep  the  fame  pofition 
you  placed  them  in, 

BANQUiiT,  is  that  finaU  part  of  the  branch  of  the 
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bridle  fSpOLt  h  under  the  eye,  which  bemg  rounded  Ske 
a  fmaTI  fod^,  gathers  and  joihs  the  extremities  of  the  birr 
to  the  branch,  and  that  m  (iich  manner^  that  the  ban- 

Siet  is  not  feen,  but  covered  by  the  cap,  or  that  part  of 
e  bitt  that  is  next  the  branch. 

Banquet  line,  is  an  imaginary  fine  drawn  by  the  bitt- 
maker^  along  the  banquet  in  forging  a  bitt,*  and  pro- 
longed upwards  and  downwards  to  adjuft  the  diefigned 
force  or  weakneft  of  the  branch,  in  oixler  to  make  it 
ft  iff  or  eafy :  for  the  branch  wiH  be  hard  and  ftrong,  if 
the  fevil  hole  is  on  the  outfide  of  the  banquet  line  with 
refoeS  to  the  neck ;  and  the  branch  will  be  weak  and 
ealy  if  the  fevil  hole  is  on  the  infide  of  the  line,  taking 
the  center  from  the  neck.  Ste  Branch  and  Shoul- 
der. 

BAITING,  Js  when  a  haWk  flutters  with  her  wings, 
cither  from  j^ferch  or  fiff,  as  if  it  were  ftriving  to  get 
away. 

BANDS  OF  A  Saddle  ;  are  two  pieces  of  flat  iron, 
and  three  fingers  broad,  nailed  upon  the  bows  of  the 
faddle,  one  on  each  fide,  contrivea  to  hold  the  bows  in 
the  fituation  that  makes  the  form  of  the  faddle« 

To  put  a  bow  in  the  band,  is  to  tiaii'down  the  two 
ends  ot  each  band  to  each  fide  of  the  boyr. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  bands,  the  fore  bow  has  a 
fi^all  one,  called  th6  wither-band,  and  a  ctelbent  to 
keep  up'the  withcr-Tirch.  '  '      ' 

The*  hindtr  bow  has  likcwife  a  Cmkll  band  to 
fhengllten  it. ' 

To  BAR  a  Vein,,  or  flrike  h^,  is  an  operation  per- 
formed by  a  ferrier  upon  the  veins  of  a  hoffe's  ligs, 
a^d  pther  parts  of  his  body,  wJifc  'micttt  to  flop  the 
cdurle,'and  lefltn  the  quantity  b€  the  malignant  hu» 
mours  that  prevail  thip^.  '  * 

When  horfcs  have  got  f  raverfe  mnfes,  or  kibed'  heels, 
and' rat  tails^  'or  arreft  in  the  hinder  legs,  the  cure  is  to 
bar  a:  vein. 

In  order  to  bar  a  vein,  the  farrier  opens  the  ikin 
above  it,  and  after  difengaging  it,  and  tying  it  above 
arid  below,  he  ftrikes  between  tne  two  ligatures. 

BARB.  A  hoffe  brought  from  Barbary:  fuchhorfes 
are  commonly  of  a  flender  light  fize,  and  very  clean 
flraped,  and  im^ll  legs. 

-    The  Spantfh  and  EngJiJb  horfe,  are  much  better  bodied, 
and  have  larger  legs  than  the  Barb. 

The  Barb  is  little  inferior  to  the  Arabian^  Spantjb^  or 
Turkifb  horfe;  byt  he  is  accounted  by  Our  modern 
breeders  too  flender  and  lady-like  to  breed  on,  and 
therefor^  in  the  nonYioiEngUmd^  they  prefer  tht  Sfani/k 
and  Turkljb  horfe  before  him. 

He  is  fo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  he  will 
flumble  on  carpet  ground.  His  trot  is  like  that  of  a 
cow,  his  gallop  low,  and  with  much  eafe  to  himfelf^ 
But  he  is  for  the  moft  part  finewy  and  nervous,  exceU 
lent  winded,  and  good  for  a  courfe,  if  he  be  not  over- 
weighted. 

The  mountain -barbs  are  accounted  the  heft,  becaufe 
they  are  the  ftrongeft  and  largeft :  they  belong  to  the 
AJlarbeSy  who  value  them  therafelves,  as  much  as  they 
are  prized  by  any  other  nation,  and  therefore  they  will 
not  part  with  them  to  any  perfon  except  to  the  Princt  of 
the  Bandf  who  can  command  them  for  his  own  ufe  at  any 
time,  and  at  his  pleafure. 

But 
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Bat  as  for  i\t  -oAer  more  ordinary  foH«,  fbey  sve  to' 

br  met  with  pretty  common  in  the  hands  of  feveral  of 
<Hur  nobility  an4  gentry. 

BARBARY  FALCON,  by  fome  called  the  Tartaret 
Falcon^  is  a  bird  feldom  found  iaany  country^  and  is 
called  a  paffenger,  as  well  as  a  haggard. 

It  is  (ometimes  fmaller  than  the  tercel-gentle^  and 
rplumbed  red  under  the  wings,  firong  armed,  with  long 
:4alonp  and  ftretcbers. 

I'he  Bcrbary  falcon,  is  adventuroudy  bold,  and  you* 
^  WMc^  fly  her  with  the  ha^:ard  all  May  and  June.  They 
/  are  hawks  very  (lapjk.  in  mewing  at  firil ;  but  when  onee^ 
--  tl^  begin,  they  mew  their  feathers  very  faft. 

,  Tliey  are  called  Barbary  falcons,  becaufc  they  make 
their  paftage  through  that  country,  and  Tmiit  where 
iia^  are  more,  .frequently  iaken  than  at  aay  other 
(place. 

ARBED,  implies  bearded  like  a  fi(h-hook. 
ARBiELr,  isr  io  called,  on  account  of  the  barb  or 
beard,  that  is  under  his  nofeor  chaps,  and  is  a. leather- 
mouthed  fiOi;.  and  though  he  feldom  breaks  his  hpld 
whien  hookedi  yet  if  he  proves  to  be  a  large  one,  he 
often  breaks  both  rod  and  line.  The  male  is  eHeemed 
much  better  than  the  female, 

Thqr  fwm  together  in  ^fat  (hoals,  and  are.  at  tikieir 
HiotA  in  ^fnli  at  which  time  they  fpawn^  bm  come 
foon  in  ii^on:  the  places  where;  they  chiefly  refort, 
are  fuch  as  are  weedy  and  gravelly  rifing  grounds,  in 
i^hich  this  f^  is  laid  to  dig  and  rout  with  his  nofe,  like 
a  fwine. 

In  the  fummer  he  frequents  the  Arongefl,  Twifteft 
curreatsof  the  water,  as  deep  bridges,  wears,  Vc.  and 
.  is  apt  to  fettle  bimfelf  amongll  the  piles,  hollow  plaices, 
ana  mofs  or  weeds;  and  will  remain  there  unmove- 
able;  bu(  in  tb^  winter  ti^  retires  .into  deep. waters, 
and  helps  the  female  to  make  a  bole  in  the  fands  to  hide 
iMsr  fpawn  .in^  to  bin^ec  it»  .being  devoured  b^  olber 
fiDi.  This  ii(h  is  of  good  tafte  and  fliape,  efpecially  his 
palate  is  curioully  ihaped :  it  is  a  very  curious  and  cun- 
ning fifl),  for  it  his  baits  be  i)ot  Iweet,  clean,  well 
fcoured,  and  kept  in  fweet  tiio0,  he  will  not  bite ; 
but  well  ordered,  and  curioufly  kept,  he  will  bite  with 
great  eagernefs. 

The  beft  bait  for  him  is  the  fpawn  of  a  lalmon, 
trout,  or  any  other  fi(h  f  and  if  you  would  have  good 
fport  with  him,  bait  the  places  where  you  intend  to  fifli 
with  it  a  night  or  two  before,  or  with  large  worms  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  earher  in  the  morningt  pr  the  later  in 
the  evening  that  you  fifli,  the  better  it  will  be. 

Alfo  the  lob  worm  is  a  very  good  bait :  but  you  muft 
be  fure  to  cover  the  book  all  over  with  the  bait. 

Green  gentles  are  alfo  a  verv  good  bait ;  and  fo  like- 
wife  are  bits  of  toiwh  cbeefe  laid  in  fteep  for  twenty* 
four  hours  in  clarified  honey ;  with  which  if  you  bait 
the  ground,  you  can  hardly  mifs  taking  them,  if  there 
be  any. 

Graves,  which  are  the  fediment  of  tallow  melted  for 
the  making  of  candles,  cut  into  pieces,  are  an  excellent 
ground  bait  for  barbel,  gudgeons,  and  many  other  fiih, 
if  thrown  in  the  night  before  you  angle. 

Your  rod  and  line  muft  be  both  long  and  ftrong,  with 
a  running  plummet  on  the  line,  and  let  a  little  bit  of 


leadbepl«eed4i  Mk  or  mam  ahore  tfit  liobk,.  ito^  leeifi 
the  bullet  from  failing  on  it;  fo  the  worm  will  be  at 
the  bottom  where  they  always  bite,  and  wben  the  fifli 
tdkes  the  bait,  your  plummet  will  lie,  and  not  diode 
him ;  and  by  the  bending  of  the  rod  you  may  know 
when  he  bites,  as  alfo  with  your  hand  you  will  feel 
him. make  a  firong  fnatch,  then  ilrtkc,  and  you  wiH 
rarely  fail  if  you  play  him  well  and  leave  him;  but  in 
.fliort,  if  you  manaige  fayim  not  dexteroufly  he  will  break 
your  line. 

Fifliing  for  barbel  is  ai  beft  but  a  duU  recreation. 
They  are  afullen  fi(h,  .and  bite  but  flowly.  The  ang- 
ler drops  in  his  bait,  tbe  ballet  at  the.  bottom  of  the  line 
fixes  it  to  one  fpot  of  tbe  river.  Tired  with  waitiw 
for  a  bite,  he  generally  iays  down  his  rod,  and  exerciu 
ing  the  patience  of  a  letting  dog»  waits  till  he  fees  the 
top  of  w  rod  move;  then  begins  a  ftfuggle  between 
him  and  the  iifli,  whic^i  he  calU  his  fport ;  and  that  be- 
ing  over,  he  lands  his  prize,  frefii  baits  hts  hook,  and 
lays  in  for  another. 

The  beft  time  for  fifliing  is  about  nine  in  the  morn* 
ine,  and  tlie  prc^reft  time  for  it  is  the  latter  end  of 
iAvv,  */itfHf  J^h*  ^'^  ^he  beginning  oiAmgu/l* 

BAI(BS,  Oft  BARBLES,  are  knots  of  fuperfluovs 
flefli,  that  grow  upon  the  channels  of  a  horie's  mouth.: 
that  is,  the  interval  that  feparates  the  bars,  and  lies  im- 
der  the  tongue. 

'  Though  It  feems  to  be  a  mere^  trifiet  thefe  however 
will  hinder  a  horfe  from  drinking  as  ufual ;  and  if  he 
does  not  drink  freely,  he  eats  the  lefs,  and  languilhts 
from  day  to  day,  perhaps,  without  any  one's  taking  no- 
tice of  it. 

Th^  are  eafily  feen  by  drawing  the  tongue  afide. 
Black  cattle  are  fubjed  to  this  complaint  as  well  as 
horfes.  T^e  cure  isi^Take  allum  and  honey,  of  each  one 
ounce;  bajr-falt,  a  handful ;  and  the  juice  of  mint,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint :  diflblve  thefe  in  a  quart  of  clear  water^ 
and  with  it  wafh  the  rooa  of  the  barbs  till  they  heal. 

There  are  fome  who  advife  burning  them  oflF;  but, 
in  confequence  of  their  fituation,  it  is  neither  fo  eafy  to 
be  done,  nor  fafe,  leQ  the  tongue-ftring  or  fmall  veins 
be  thereby  rendered  ufclefs,  ana  confequently  the  hoife 
defe^ve  in  bis  feeding.  Others  approve  of  cutting 
them  aa  clofe  as  poflible,  and  wafliing  the  wound  fre- 
quently with  a  fpungc  dipped  in  brandy,  or  fpirits  of 
wine  or  fait. 

BARKING,  this  fox-hunters  call  the  noife  made  bjr 
a  fox  in  the  time  of  clicketting. 

BARDELLE,  is  a  faddle  made  in  the  form  of  a 
^eat  faddle,  but  only  of  cloth  ftuflPed  with  ftraw,  and 
tied  tight  down,  without  either  leather,  wood,  or  iron; 
they  are  not  ufed  in  France,  but  in  Italy  they  trot  their 
colts  with  fuch  faddles,  and  thofe  who  ride  them,  are 
called  CetvalcadourSt  ox  Scozone, 

BARNACLES,  horfe  twitchers,  or  brakes;  thefe 
are  things  which  farriers  ufe  to  put  upon  horfcs'  nofes, 
when  they  will  not  (land  quietly  to  be  (hod,  blooded, 
or  drefi'ed»  if  any  fore;  fome  call  them  pinchers,-  but 
then  they  are  fo  termed  to  diflinguifb  them  from  the 
foregoing,  fince  thefe  have  handles,  whereas  the  others 
are  bound  to  the  nofe  with  a  lace  or  cord.  Indeed 
there  is  a  t^rd  fort«  .though  differing  very  little  froqi 
Fa'  the 
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the  firft.  This  fort  is  held  together  a(  th6  top  t>y  a 
ring  incloiirrg  the  buttons,  firft  having  the  top  buttons 
held  bv  an  iron  pin  ri vetted  through  them,  but  the 
meaneft  fort  of  all  is  that  which  we  Call  rdller  barna- 
cles, or  wood-  twitchers,  being  only  two  rollers  of 
wood  bound  together,  with  the  horfe's  nofc  betwcca 
them,  and  for  want  of  better  they  ferve  initead  of  iron 
branches. 

BARS  OF  A  Hoxse's  Mouth,  are*  the  ridge,  or 
higheft  parts  of  that  place  of  the  gum  that  never  bears 
any  teeth,  and  is  fituatcd  between  the  grinders,*  and 
the  tuflies,  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth :  fo  that  that  part 
of  the  gum  which  lies  under,  ynd  at  the  fide  ot  the 
bars,  retains  the  name  of  gum. 

The  bars  are  that  part  uf  the  mouth  upon  which  the 
bttt  (hould  reft  and  have  its  appui,  for  though  a  (ingle 
cannon  bears  upon  the  tongue,  the  bars  are  io  fenliblc,. 
and  tender,  that  they  feel  the  efFeft  of  it  even  through 
the  thicknefs  of  the  tongue.  ^ 

Thefe  bars  Qiould  be  (harp-ridged,  and  lean ;  fince 
all  the  fubjefiion  a  horfe  fuflFers,  proceeds  from  thofe 
parts ;  for  if  they  have  not  thefe  qualities,  they  will  be 
very  little  or  mH  at  all  feniible,  fo  that  the  horfe  can 
never  have  a  good  mouth :/  for  if  they  be  flat,  round, 
!  and  infenfible,  the  bitt  will  not  work  its  efFe£l,  and  con- 
.  fisquently  fuch  a  horfe  can  be  no  better  governed  by  the 
bndle  than  if  one  took  hold  oi  his  tail. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  fall  foul  of  the  bar,  when  in  the 
flable  he  entangles  his  legs  upon  the  partition  bar,  that 
is  put  to  feparate  two  horfes,  and  keep  them  from  fall- 
ing, upon  one  another. 

mrbs  and  vigorous  ticklifli  borfes  are  apt  to  fall  foul 
of  the  bar,  and  when  they  do  they  ftruggle  and  fling, 
and  wound  themfelves  in  the  hocks,  and  thighs,  and 
the  legs,  and  are  in  danger  of  laming  themfelves>  unleCs 
vou  fpeediiy  cut  the  cord  that  keeps  up  the  end  of  the 
.bar,  and  fo  fuffer  that  end  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

BAT  FOWLING,  is  a  night  exercife,  and  takes 

.all  forts  of  birds,  both  great  and  fmall,  that  roofl  not 

only  on  the  ground,  but  on  (brubs,  buQies,  hawthorn 

trees,  and  the  like  places,  and  is  therefore  proper  for 

woody,  rough,  and  bufliy  places. 

The  depth  of  winter  is  the  beft  feafon  for  this  fport, 
and  the  darker  the  night,  and  the  colder  the  weather, 
Io  much  the  better. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bat-fowling,  it  may  be  per- 
formed either  with  nets,  or  without,  jufl  as  you 
pleafe. 

If  it  be  without  nets,  and  fuppofing  the  company  to 
be  twelve  or  fifteen,  one  third  pan  of  the  number 
fliould  carry  poles,  to  which  (hould  be  bound  at  the 
fop  little  bundles  of  dry  wifps  ol  hay,  or  ftraw,  (or  in- 
flead  of  them,  pieces  of  linlcs,  or  hurds  dipt  in  pitch, 
rofm,  or  the  like,  that  will  blaze)  another  third  part  are 
to  attend  upon  thofe  fires  with  long  poles,  rough  and 
bufliv  at  the  upper  ends,  to  knock  down  the  birds  that 
fly  about  the  lights :  and  the  other  third  part  muft  have 
long  poles  to  beat  the  bufhes,  and  other  places,  to  caufe 
the  birds  to  fly  about  the  lights,  which  they  will  do, 
being  as  it  were  amazed,  and  will  not  part  from  them, 
fo  (hat  tlicy  may  be  knocked  down  very  eafily ;  and  thus 
you  may  find  good  diverfioa  for  dark  nights. 
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One  of  the  company  (hould  alfo  carry  a  candle  and 
lanthorn,  that  if  all  the  lights  (hould  happen  to  be 
extinguidied,  they  may  be  lighted  again  ;  but  you  muft 
be  fure  toobferve  the  ^eateiffileneepoflible,  efpecially 
till  the  lights  are  kindled. 

Bat  Fowling,  with  nets,  is  performed  as  foU 
lows ;  let  two  or  three  perfons  , carry  lanthorns  and 
lighted  candles,  extended.in  one  hand  (fuch  as  are  ufed 
in  Low  Belling,  which  fee)  and  in  the  other  hand  fmail 
nets,  fomething  like  a  racket,  but  lefs,  which  muft  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  bole,  to  beat  down  the  birds 
as  they  fit  at  rooft ;  they  being  furprized  at  the  great 
blazing  light,  will  fitftill  till  they  are  knocked  down. 

A  crofs-bow  is  very  ufeful  in  this  fport,  to  flioot 
them  as  they  fit. 

BATHING  A  Falc6V,  is  when  weaned  from  her 
ramaged  fooleries,  being  alfo  hired,  rewarded,  and 
theroughly  reclaimed,  ftie  is  offered  feme  water  to 
bathe  nerlelf  in,  in  a  bafon  where  (he  may  ftand  up  to 
her  thighs  ;  for  doing  this  you  muft  chufe  a  temperate 
clear  day.  When  you  haye  thus  hired  the  hawk, 
and  rewarded  her  with  warm  meat,  cany  her  fn 
the  morning  to  fome  bank,  and  there  hold  hez'  in  the 
fun,  till  (he  has  endued  her  gorge,  taking  off  her  hood 
that  (he  may  prune  and  pick  herfelf :  having  fo  done, 
hood  her  agam,  fet  her  near  the  bafon,  and  take  off 
her  hood ;  let  her  bathe  again,  as  long  as  (he  pleafes ; 
after  (he  has  done,,  take  her  up,  let  her  pick  herfelf  as 
before,  and  then  (^ed  her ;  but  if  (he  does  not  like  to 
bathe  herfelf  in  the  bafon,  then  (hew  her  fome  fmsdl 
river  or  brook  for  that  purpofe. 

By  the  ufe  of  this  bathing,  (he  will  gain  ftrength  antd 
a  (harp  appetite,  and  fo  grow  bold ;  but  give  her  no 
walhea  meat  on  thofe  days  that  (he  bathes! 

BATTLE  ROYAL,  (in  cock-fightingj  a  fight  be- 
tween three,  five,    or  feven  cocks,   all  engaged  to-^ 
§  ether,  fo  that  the  cock  which  (lands  longeft  gets  die 
ay.    See  Cocrtng, 

BAWK,  IN  Akoling,  is  a  knot  in  a  hair  or  link 
of  a  line,  occafioned  often  by  the  twifting  of  an  eel, 
and  if  not  re£lified  in  time  the  line  will  break  in  that 
place. 

BAWREL,  is  a  hawk,  for  largenefs  and  (hape, 
fomewhat  like  a  lannier,  but  hath  a  longer  body  and 
tail ',  (he  is  generally  a  faft  g#er  aforehead,  and  a  good 
field  hawk,  and  in  inclofures  will  kill  a  pheafant,  but 
being  a  lone- winded  hawk  is  unfit  for  coverts. 

To  BAY,  to  bark  as  a  dog  does  ;  among  huntfmen, 
deer  are  faid  to  bay,  when  after  they  are  hard  run  they 
turn  head  againft  the  hounds. 

BAY  colour,  a  bay  horfe  is  what  we  commonly 
call  red,  inclining  to  chefnut. 

This  colour  varies  fcverai  ways :  it  is  a  dark  bay,  or 
light  bay,  according  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  deep  :  and  we 
have  likewife  dapple  bays. 

All  bay  horfes  have  black  manes,  which  diftingui(hes 
them  from  the  forrel,  that  have  red  or  white  manes. 

BAYARD,  abayhor(fe. 

BEAGLES,  hunting  dogs,  of  which  there  are  feve- 
ral  forts,  viz.  the  fouthern  beagle,  which  is  fomething 
lefs  than  the  deep  mouthed  hound,  and  fomething 
thicker  and  (horter. 

The 
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The  fleet  northern,  or  cat  beagle*  which  is  finaUer, 
and  of  a  finer  ihape  than  the  fouthem  beagle,  and  is  a 
hard  runner. 

There  two  beadles  by  eroding  the  ftrainsi  breed  an 
excellent  fort,  which  are  great  killers. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  fmall  fort  of  beagles,  not  bigger 
than  a  lady's  lap-dog,  which  make  pretty  diveriion  in 
hunting  the  coney ;  and  alfo  the  fmall  hare,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry  i  but  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnels,  this  fort  is 
tiot  ferviceabie.. 

BEAK,  the  nib, or  bill,  of  a  bird;  in  falconry,  the 
upper  part  of  a  hawk's  bill  that  is  crooked. 

BKAKING  (in  cock-fighting)  the  fighting  of  thofe 
birds  with  their  bills,  or  holding  with  the  bill,  and 
ilrikiiig  wkh  the  heels. 

BEAM,  (in  the  head  of  a  deer)  is  that  part  which 
bears  the  ^intiers,  royals,  and  tops,  and  the  little  ftreaks 
therein  railed  circles.  • 

BE^M  FEATHERS,  are  the  long  feathers  of  a 
hawk's  wing.. 

Of  thi  NtOun  and  Prtpertiis  of  a  BEAR,  nn^  after  what 

Nlanmr  hunted. 

There  are  two  forts  of  bears,  a  greater  and  a  leflfer ; 
the  lad  is  more  apt  to  climb  trees  than  the  other. 

Bears  are  bred  in  many  countries ;  in  the  Helvetian 
Mpine  region,  they  are  fo  Arong  and  coursigeous,  that 
they  can  tear  to  pieces  botK  oxen  and  horfes,  for  which 
caufe  the  inhabitants  are  ftudioufly  laborious  in  the 
taking  them. 

A  bear  is  of  a  moft  venerous  and  luftful  difpoiition, 
for  day  and  night  the  females  with  moft  ardent  in- 
flaming defires  do  provoke,  the  males  to  copulation, 
and  for  this  caufe  at  that  time  they  are  moft  fierce  and 
angry. 

The  time  of  their  copulation  is  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  like  to  a  man's ;  the 
male  moveth  himfelf  upon  the  belly  of  the  female, 
which  lieth  fiat  on  her  back,  and  they  embrace  one 
another  with  their  fore  feet ;  they  remain  a  very  long 
time  in  that  a3. 

They  are  naturally  very  cruel  and  mifchievous  unto 
all  tame  beafts,  and  very  ftrong  in  all  parts  of  their 
body  but  their  head,  where  a  {mall  blow  will  kill 
them. 

Thev  go  to  mate  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
fome  fooner,  fome  later,  according  to  their  reft  and 
feeding;  and  their  heat  lafteth  not  more  than  fifteen 
days. 

When  the  ihe-bear  perceiveth  herfelf  with  whelp, 
Aie  withdraws  Herfelf  into  fome  cave  or  hollow  rock, 
and  there  remains  tilllhe  brings  forth  her  whelps. 

When  they  enter  into  their  den,  they  convey  them- 
felves  backwards,  that  fo  they  may  put  out  their  foot- 
fleps'from  the  ficht  of  the  hunters. 

The  nadire  of  all  of  them  is  to  avoid  cold,  and  there- 
fore in  the  winter  time  they  hide  themfelves,  chufing 
rather  to  fufFer  famine  than  cold,  lying'for  three  or  four 
months  together,  and  never  fee  the  light ;  whereby,  in 
a  manner,  their  guts  are  clung  together ;  and  coming 
forthy  are  (b  dazzled  by  long  darknefs,  being  in  the 


light  again,  that  thejr  ftagger  and  reel  to  and  fro :  and 
then  by  a  fccret  inftinft  they  remedy  the  ftraitnefs  of 
their  guts,  by  eating  an  herb,  called  arum  ;  in  Englifl), 
Wake- robin,  or  calves* foot ;  Vy  acidity  whereol  their 
guts  are  , enlarged :  and  being  recovered,  they  remain 
more  fierce  and  cruel  than  at  other  times,  while  their 
young  are  with  them. 

They  are  whelped  moft  commonly  in  Mareh:  fome- 
times  two,  and  not  above  five  in  number :  the  moft 
part  of  tliem  arc  dead  one  whole  day  after  they  are 
whelped,  but  the  ftie-bear  fo  licks  them  and  warms 
them  with  her  breath,  and  hugs  them  in  her  bolom> 
that  ftie  quickly  revives  them. 

As  foon  as  the  dam  perceiveth  her  cubs  to  grow 
ftrong,  (he  fuckleth  them  no  longer,  by  reafon  of  their 
curftnefs  ;  as  they  will  bite  her  it  they  cannot  get  fuck 
enough. 

Alter  this  Qie  preveth  abroad  upon  any  thing  flie  can 
meet  with,  which  die  eats  and  cafts  up  to  her  young 
ones ;  and  fo  feeds  them  till  they  can  prey  themfelves. 
They  will  climb  a  tree  for  the  fruit. 

If  they  be  hunted  they  will  follow  a  man,  but  not 
run  at  him  unlefs  they  are  wounded. 

They  are  very  ftrong  in  their  paws ;  they  will  fo  hiig 
a  man,  or  dog,  till  they  have  broke  his  back,  or  fqueezed 
the  guts  out  of  his  belly  ;  with  a  fingle  paw  they  will 
pull  a  lufty  dog  to  his  tearing  and  devouring  mouth. 

They  will  bite  fo  feverely,  that  they  will  bite  a 
man's  head  to  the  brains :  aa  for  an  arm  or  leg,  they 
will  cruQi  it,  as  a  dog  does  a  flehder  bone  of  mutton. 

When  they  are  hunted,  they  are  fo  heavy  that  they 
make  no  fpeed,  and  are  always  in  fight  of  the  dogs : 
they  ftand  not  at  bay  as  the  boar,  but  fly  wallowing ; 
but  if  the  hounds  ftick  in,  they  will  fight  valiantly  m 
their  own  defence ;  fometimes  they  will  ftand  up  ftraight 
on  the  hinder  feet,  which  you  may  take  as  a  fign  of 
fear  and  cowardice,  for  they  fight  flouteft  and  ftrongeft 
on  all  four. 

They  have  an  excellent  fcent,  and  will  fmell  farther 
than  any  oth^r  beaft,  except  a  boar. 

They  may  be  hunted  with  hounds,  maftiflTs,  or  grey- 
hounds; and  they  are  chafed  and  killed  with  bows, 
boar-fpears,  darts,  and  fwords :  fo  are  they  alfo  taken 
in  fnares,  caves,  pits,  and  with  other  engines. 

They  naturally  abide  in  great  mountains ;  but  when 
it  fnows,  or  in  hard  weather,  then  they  defcend  into 
v^liies  and  forefta  for  provifions. 

They  caft  their  lelies  fometimes  in  round  croteys, 
and  fometimes  flat,  like  a  bullock,  according  to  their 
feeding. 

They  go  fometimes  a  gallop,  and  at  other  times  an 
amble :.  but  they  go  moft  at  eafe  when  they  wallow. 

When  they  come  from  their  feeding,  they  beat  com- 
monly the  highways  and  beaten  patns,  and  wherelb- 
ever  they  go  out  of  the  highwiiys,  there  you  may  be 
fure  they  are  eone  to  their  (kns :  for  they  ufe  no  doub- 
ling nor  fubtiTties. 

They  tumble  and  wallow  in  water  and  mire,  as 
fwine,  and  they  feed  like  a  dog :  fome  fay  their  flefli  is 
very  good  food. 

The  beft  way  of  finding  the  bear  is  with  a  lean 
hound ;   and  yet  he  who  is  without  one,   may  trail 
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after  a1>ear  ss  we  do  after  &  bndk  or  roe,  &nd  yxwinsf 
lodge  and  hunt  them  as  you  do  a  buck. 

For  the  more  fpeedj  execution,  miiigle  maftiffs 
among  the  hounds ;  for  they  will  pinch  the  bear,  and 
fo  provoke  her  to  anger,  until  at  laft  they  bring  her  to 
the  bay,  or  elfe  drive  her  out  of  the  plain  into  the  con- 
vert, not  letting  her  be  at  reft  till  ihe  fights  in  her  own 
defence. 

BEARD,  IN  ANGLrNG,  is  diat  part  of  the  hook 
which  18  a  little  above  the  point,  and  projeAing  out, 
to  binder  the  fifh  from  flipping  off  the  hook. 

BEARD,  OR  UNDBR  Beard,  or  Chuck  of  a 
Horse,  is  that  part  underneath  the  tower  mangle  on 
the  outfide,  and  above  the  chin,  which  bears  the  curb 
of  the  bridle.  It  is  alfo  called  the  chuck.  Sfe  Curb 
«m/GBNeTTe.      ' 

BEARD  OP  A  Horse,  (hould  neither  be  too  high 
raifedy  nor  too  flat,  fo  that  the  curb  may  reft  in  iis 
right  place. 

It  diould  have  but  little  flefh  upon  it,  and  be  almoft 
nothing  but  flcinand  bone,  without  any  kind  of  chops, 
hardn^s  or  fwclling. 

High  BEARING  Cock,  one  larger  than  the  cock  he 
*^s  with. 

-  BEASTS  OF  THig  Chasb,  are  five,  the  buck,  the 
doe,  the  fox,  the  roe,  and  the  martin. 

BEASTS  OF  THE  Forest,  are  the  hart,  the  hind, 
the  hare,  the  boar,  anckthe  wolf. 

BEASTS  AMD  Fowls  of  the  Warrek,  are  the 
hare,  the  coney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  partridge. 
'    BEARING  CLAWS:  the  foremoft  toes  of  a  cock 
are  fo  ^called  by  cock-flghters,  which,  if  they  be  hurt 
or  graveHtd,  he  cannot  fight. 

'  To  BEAT,  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  a  ftag 
which  runs  firft  one  way  and  then  another,  who  is 
then  faid  to  beat  up  and  down  :  alfo  the  noife  made  by 
conies  in  rutting  tisie*  whieh  is  called  beatings  or 
tapping. 

AeaT  upon  the  Hand.    See  Chack. 
BEAT,   to  beat  the  duft  or  powder,   is  faid  of  a 
borfe  that  at  each  time  or  motion,  does  not  take  in 
ground  or  way  enough  with  his  fore-legs. 
'  '  A  horfe  beats  the  duft  at  (erra  a  Urra,  when  he  does 
not  embrace,  or  take  in  ground  enough  with  his  fliouU 
^  ders,  and  makes  all  his  times  and  motions  too  fhort, 
as  if  he  made  them  in  one  place. 

He  beats  the  duft  at  curvets,  when  he  does  them  too 
precipitately,  and  too  low. 

He  beats  upon  a- walk,  when  he  walks  too  Aiort,  and 
makes  but  little  way,  whether  in  ftraight  lines,  rounds, 
or  jpaftagings. 

.  BEATING,  among  Sportftnen^  is  the  noife  made  by 
hares  in  rutting-time.    Set  Terms. 

Beating  m  the  Flanks^  a  diftemper  to  which  blac]^- 
cattle  ate  fubjeift,  and  is  an  indication  of  great  inflam- 
mation in  the  bowels. 

The  treatment  (hould  be  the  fame  as  in  fevers,  and 
the  diet  coo!  and  relaxing. 

BEAVER;  this  animal  difiers  not  much  from  the 
otter,  excepting  his  tail,  being  of  colour  fomewhat 
yellow,  interfpcrfed  with  afh.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  fliem  in  yirgtma^  New^Bftgla/Htt  New^rftk, 


jndthofe  puts :  and  the  river  7?<ij^  in  XFUlrx,  wat  once 
famous  for  this  animal. 

They  are  an  amphibious  animal  like  the  otter,  living 
both  on  land  and  in  water.;  both  frefli  and  fait ;  keep- 
ing  in  the  laft  in  the  day,  and  on  the  firft  in  the  night : 
bm  Without  water  they  cannot  live ;  for  they  participate 
much  of  the  nature  ot  frfli,  which  may  be  gathered  from 
their  tails  and  legs. 

They  are  mudi  about  the  bignefs  of  snungrel  curs ; 
their  fore-feet  are  like  thofe  of  a  dog,  and  their  hinder 
like  thofe  of  a  goofe,  having  a  web  to  aflvft'  them  in 
fwimming:  they  have  afhort  head,  a-flat  hairy  fnouf, 
fmall  round  ears,  very  long  teeth ;  and  the  under  teeth 
ftanding  out  beyond  their  lips,  about  the  breadth  of 
three  fingers,  and  the  upper  about  that  of  half  a  fingl^, 
being  very  broad,  crooked,  firong,  and  ftiaq),  fct  deep 
in  their  mouths;  being  their  only  weapon  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  other  animals,  and  take  fifti,  as  it 
were,  upon  hocdis :  and  with  thefe  they  will  foon  cut 
afunder  a  tree  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh :  tiie  tail  is 
without  hair,  and  covered  over  with  a  ikin  like  the 
fcales  of  a  fifti,  about  half  a  foot  loo^,  and  fix  £ngers 
broad. 

BEAVER-HUNTll^G. 

The  common  method  of  hunting  them  is  thus ;  their 
caves,  or  places  of  abode,  being  lound,  in  which  are 
feveral  chambers,  or  places  of  retreat,  by  the  water^ 
fide,  built  one  over  another  for  them  to  afcend  or  de- 
icend,  according  as  the  water  rifes  or  fails ;  and  the 
building  of  them  is  admirable  to  behold ;  being  made 
with  fticks,  and  plaiftered  with  dirt,  in  form  of  a  bee- 
hive; but  for  largenefsy  as  big  as  a  moderate  fized 
oven. 

Thefe  caves  being  found,  you  muft  make  a  breach 
therein,  and  put  a  little  dog  in  it;  which  when  the 
beaver  perceives,  he  inftantly  makes  to  the  end  of  his 
caves,  and  there  defends  himfelf  with  his  teeth  till  ail 
his  building  is  razed  or  demoliflied,  and  he  is  expoied 
to  his  enemies,  who  kill  him  widi  proper  inftriaraents. 
The  dogs  ufed  for  killing  them  are  uich  as  for  the  otter. 

The  beaver  cannot  dive  bag  under  water,  but  muft 
put  up  his  head  for  breath;  which  beiae  feen  by  thofe 
that  are  hunting  them,  they  kill  them  with  gun^mot,  or 
fpears,  fuch  as  are  ufed  for  killing  the  otter. 

They  are  taken  for  their  (kins  and  cods,  which  are 
of  a  high  price:  thofe  fkins  are  beft  that  are  blackeft. 

One  who  dwelt  in  Vifginia^  gives  the  following  aC- 
count  oi  them.  That  they  dwell,  or  inhabit,  in  low, 
moorifii,  bo^y  places,  through  which  runs  a  rill  of 
water;  and  this  rill,  at  fome  convenient  place,  they  ^op 
by  making  a  dam  crofs  it;  and  by  this  dam  (which  is 
made  artificially  with  earth  and  fticks)  they  make  their 
caves;  and  to  which  belong  commonly  two  or  three 
hundred  beavers,  refembling  as  it  were  a  town.- 

H  this  dam  is  <at  any  time  broken  by  any  to  take 
them,  or  otherwife  becomes  decayed,  (the  water  being 
their  chief  refuge)  they  immediately  repair  it. 

And  by  obfervation,  they  have  a  chief  over  them, 
who  takes  care  thereof;  the  reft  are  very  obfervantio 
him  wben  he  has  affenibled  then  together,  which  he 
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does  hf  flaf  ping  his  tail  in  die  wattsTt  and  fo  mridng  a 
noife. 

BED,  (with  Sportrmen)  is  bid  when  a  x3oe  is  meant 
fo  fodge in  any  particuiarpiace* 

BE&DING,  in  reipea  of  horfes  and  other  cattle, 
denotes  ftraw  or  litter  fpread  under  them  to  lie  on.  ^ 

BED  AND  BEDDING,  in  Ancxino,  are  faid  of 
fiairs  where  they  are  twifted  kindly,  fo  that  die  link  is 
equally  round  in  every  part.    Alfo  the  fubflance  of  the 
hodf  of  an  artificial  fly.     Eels  are  faid  to  bed,  when 
riiey  get  into* the  fands  or  mud  in  large  quantities. 

BED  OP  Snakbs  ;  a  name  hunters  give  to  a  knot  of 
young  ones ;  and  a  roe  is  faid  to  bed  when  (he  lodges 
m  a  particular  place. 

BkE.  It  is  obferved  generally  after  mild  winters, 
that  bees  are  very  prolifick,  and  tciat  the  fwarms  are  in 
general  large*  Of  all  the  fubjefls  tbac  occupy  the  rural 
oeconomift,  there  are  none  fo  profitable  as  the  bee,  or 
AAt  pay  fo  krge  intereft ;  for  if  vou  give  the  fwarm  a 
hive,  which  coft  fix-penoe,  andf  two-pennyworth  of 
honey  to  attach  them  to  it,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  three  months,  that  hive  may  be 
worth  from  five  to  fifteen  (hillings. 

The  bee  feems  much  negleded  in  this  country,  for 
while  in  many  parts  of  England  cottagers  will  take  from 
fix  to  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hives  in  a  year,  and  leave 
as  many  for  fiore ;  here  it  is  rare  to  fee  a  cottager  pof- 
fefled  of  five  hives  at  once. 

Itis  afferted  of  feme  perfons  fond  and  fuocefsful  in 
Aie  oareofbees,  that  if  we  univerfally  carried  that  point 
to  the  high  degree  of  produce  we  migfat,  we  fhould  need 
little  impertation  of  fugar  ^  and  that  one-fourth  of  the 
eandles  we  burn  might  be  made  of  wax.  It  is  faid, 
tfM  in  many  provinces  of  France,*  individuals  poffefs 
i¥om  twenty  to  one  hundred  hives,  and  fome  from  four 
to  five  hundred. 

BELLING,         1  (with  hunters)  the  noife  made  by 

BELLOWING,  /a  hart  in  ruttin^.time* 

BELLY;  a  thick-bellicd,  a  welUbodied,  a  well 
Aick-flanked  horfe;  that'  is,  a  horfe  that  has  large, 
IcHig,  and  well  made  ribs ;  or  fuch  as  are  neither  too 
narrow  nor  too  flat  s  thence  they  fay, 

Such  a  horfe  has  no  body,  he  is  thin-flanked  ;  that 
is,  his  ribs  are  too  narrow,  or  fliort,  and  the  flank  turns 
up :  which  makes  his  body  look  flanklefs,  like  a  grey- 
hound; 

A  horfe  of  this  nature  is  commonly  called  in  French 
an  efirac;  which  generally  fpeaking,  is  a  fine  fort  of 
tender  horfes,  not  very  fit  for  travelling  or  fatigue,  un> 
kfs  they  feed  very  heartily. 

We  reje£l  all  ooach^horfes  that  are  not  well-bodied, 
all  that  are  narrow  or  thin  gutted,  and  feem  to  have 
the  hide  or  flcin  of  their  flanks  flitched  upon  their  ribs ; 
but  a  hunter  is  not  the  worfe  liked  for  being  light  bel- 
lied :  nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  preferred  to  a  thicker 
flanked  horfe,  ]>rovided  he  is  well  winded,  of  good 
mettle,  light,  and  a  great  eater. 

BELLY. FRtTTlNG,  1  is  a  grievous  pain  in  the 

BLLL  Y-ACHE,  /  belly  of  an  horfe,  befides 

the  cholic,  proceeding  either  from  eating  of  green 
pulie,  which  grows  on  tike  ground,  or  raw,  undried  peas, 
beans,  or  oats  \  or  elfe  when  fliarp  fretting  humours,  in- 


ftanmatieBir  or  abundance  of  ^t(A  Hiat#nr,  is  mt  ba:. 
tween  the  great  gut  and  the  pamcle :  the  figtia  otwhicli 
pain,  is  much  wallowing,  great  groaning,  lie. 

The  cure  is  to  rake  t&  horfe^  by  firft  anointing 
your  hand  with  fallad  oil,  and  chrufting  it  into  b's  fun- 
dament, and  pulling  out  as  much  dung-as-  can  be  reach- 
ed \  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a  glider  of  water  and 
fait  mixed  together ;  and  then  give  him  to  drink  the 
powder  of  wormwood  and  centaury,  brewed  in  a  quart 
of>halmfey. 

BflLLY-AC»s  IN  Sw^iME^  to  curc  this  diforder, 
give,  in  the  mornings  the  following  dofe. 

To  one  ounce  of  long- pepper  and  a  handful  of  fen* 
nel-feed,  add  one  ounce  of^  fenugreek -roots  and  two 
ounces  of  honey ;  boil  thefe  in  a  pint  of  white  wino 
and  a  quart  of  ilale  beer.    Or, 

I'ake  mavweed  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce, 
mnifeed  ana  fennel -feed  an  equal  quantity,  and  of 
treacle  an  ounce ;  boil  the  whole  in  a  quart  of  beer. 

BELT,  a  frequent  difeafe  in  (heep.  To  remedy  it, 
cut  away  the  tags,  and  open  the'  fore,  caft  fine  fiited 
mould  on  it,  and  cover  that  with  a  plaifler  of  tar,  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  goofe  greafe. 

BEVY,  OP  Roe-Bucks,  (with  Forefters)  a  herd  or 
comp^my  of  thofe  beafts. 

BEVY,  OF  Quails,  (with  Fowlers)  is  atermufed 
for  a  brood,  or  flock  of  young  quails. 

BBWITS,  (in  Falconry)  pieces  of  leather,  to  which 
a  hawk's  bells  are  fattened,  and  buttoned  to  his  legs. 

BEZANTLER,  (among  Sportfmenj  that  branch  of 
a  deer's  horn  next  below  the  brow-antler. 

BILLITTING,  (among  Hunters)  the  ordure,  or 
dung  of  a  fox. 

BINDING,  (tn  Faleonry)  a  term  ufed  in  tiring; 
or  when  a  hawk  feizes  his  prey.  > 

BIRD.  Birds  are  either  land-fowl  or  watev-fowL 
Thofe  that  are  brought  up  in  cages,  require  that  fome 
care  fhould  be  taken  of  tnem  wnen  they  happen  to  be 
hurt,  or  fall  fick ;  for  which  the  following  remedies 
may  be  ufed,  as  there  is  occafion. 

For  thofe  that  are  hurt,  gently  pull  oft*  the  feathers 
from  the  place,  or  you  may  cut  the  mofF;  and  fpread- 
ing  a  villa  magna  plaifter  upon  foft  leather,  apply  it 
thereto. 

To  bring  birds  to  an  appetite,  take  rhubarb,  agaric, 
aloes,  iafFron,  cinnamon,  annife,  and  fugar-canoy,  of 
each  a  dram ;  beat  all  thefe  ingredients  together,  and 
reduce  them  into  a  powder ;  and  give  them  as  much  of 
this  powder  as  will  lie  upon  a  (ilvci  penny,  in  a  pcUet, 
at  night :  and  this  will  make  them  caA  much. 

To  purge  birds,  and  bring  them  to  a  (^omiach,  give 
them  two  pills  of  the  old  liquid  conferve  of  province 
rofes,  of  aboutthcbignefsof  a  fmall  pea. 

We  proceed  ne^tt  to  the  wavs  how  to  take  tirds  that 
are  at  large:  there  is  a  way  ot  intoxicating,  and  catch* 
ing  them  wiih  your  hards  •,  in  order  to  which,  take 
fome  lees  of  wine,  and  hemlock  juice,  and  having  tem- 
pered them  together,  let  fome  wheat,  for  the  fpace  of 
one  night,  be  ileeped  therein  ;  then  throwing  tM  fame 
into  a  place  where  the  birds  rcfort  to  feed,  when  they 
have.eaten  thereof,  they  will  drop  down. 

There  are  various  ways  of  taking  birda;    one  of 
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vrhich  is  in  the  night,  with  a  low«.b6ll9  hand-net,  and 
light ;  a  fport  ureain  plain,  and  champaign  countries ; 
alb  in  ilubble  fieldG,  eTpecially  that  of  wheat,  from 
the  middle  of  0^»ier  to  the  end  oi March;  and  that 
after  this  manner. 

At  night,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  moon  does 
not  (bine,  take  your  low-bell,  which  mud  be  of  a  deep 
and  hollow  found,  of  fuch  a  reafonable  fize  that  a  roan 
nay  carry  it  conveniently  with  one  hand  ;  and  which 
does  toll  juft  as  a  flieep's  while  it  feeds:  you  muft 
alfo  have  a  box,  much  .like  a  large  lanthom,  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  fquare,  big  enough  for  two  or  three 
great  lights  to  be  fet  in  it ;  and  let  the  box  be  lined 
with  tin,  and  one  fide  be  open,  to  caft  forth  the  light, 
fix  this  box  to  ^our  breaft  to  carry  before  you,  and  the 
light  will  carry  a  great  dillance  before  you,  very  broad, 
wnereby  you  may  fee  any  thing  that  is  on  the  ground, 
within  the  compafs  of  the  light,  and  confequently  the 
birds  that  rooft  on  the  ground. 

V  As  for  the  taking  them,  have  two  men  with  you, 
one  on  each  (ide ;  but  a  little  after  you,  to  the  end 
they  may  not  be  within  the  refie£lion  of  the  light  that 
the  lanthom  or  box  cads  forth ;  and  each  of  them  muft 
be  provided  with  a  hand  net  of  sfbout  three  or  four 
feet  fquare,  which  muft  be  fixt  to  a  long  ftick,  to  carry 
in  their  hands  ;  fo  that  when  either  of  them  fees  any 
bird  on  his  fide,  he  may  lay  his  net  over  them,  and  k> 
take  them  up,  makine  as  little  noife  as  poffibie ;  and 
they  muft  not  be  over  nafty  in  running  to  take  them  up ; 
but  let  him  that  carries  the  light  and  low-bell,  be  tne 
foremoft,  for  fear  of  raifing  others,  which  their  com- 
ing into  the  limiu  of  the  lignt  may  occafion ;  for  all  is 
dark,  except  where'the  lisht  cafts  its  refledion. 

It  is  to  DC  obferved,  that  the  found  of  the  low-bell 
caufet  the  birds  to  lie  cU^fe  and  not  dare  to  ftir,  while 

Cou  put  your  nets  over  them :  and  the  light  is  fo  terri. 
le  to  them,  that  it  amas^them ;  and  for  caution  you 
muft  ufe  all  imaginable  filetice,  for  fear  of  raifing 
them* 

If  you  would  pra£tife  this  fport  by  yourfelf,  then 
carry  the  low-bell  in  one  hand,  as  before  direfled,  and 
in  the  other  a  hand-net,  about  two  feet  broad,  and 
three  feet  long,  with  an  handle  to  it :  which  is  to  lay 
upon  them  as  you  fpy  them.  Some  like  this  way  better 
than  the  former. 

If  you  take  a  companion,  you  may  have  a  fowling- 
piece,  to  the  end  that  if  you  efpy  a  bare,  the  better 
way  is  to  flioot  it :  for  it  is  hazardous  to  take  it  with  a 
neL 

Some  there  are,  who  inftead  of  fixing  the  light  to 
their  breaft  as  aforefaid,  tie  the  low-l^ll  to  their  pirdle, 
by  a  ftrins  which  hangs  to  their  knees,  and  their  mo- 
tions cauie  the  bell  to  ftrike  ;  and  then  they  carry  the 
light  in  their  hand,  extending  the  arm  before  them; 
but  the  lanthom,  or  box,  mult  not  be  fo  large  as^hat 
which  you  fix  to  your  breaft. 

Another  w^y  of  taking  fmall  birds,  is  by  bat-fowl- 
ilig«  the  fame  being  likewife  a  night  exercife ;  by  which 
you  may  take  all  forts  of  birds,  both  great  and  fmall. 
Chat  rooft  not  only  on  the  eround,  but  on  flirubs,  buihes, 
hawthorn  trees,  and  the  iixe  traces. 

l^be  depth  of  winter  is  the  beft  feafon  for  this  fport ; 
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and  the  darker  the  night,  and  the  colder  the  weather,  fo 
much  the  better.    Sef  Bat-Fowling. 

Some  take  great  and  fmall  fowl  by  nifffac  in  cham- 
paign countries,  with  a  long  tramel-nignt,  which  is 
much  like  the  net  ufed  for  the  low-bell,  both  for  fliape, 
bignefs,  andmefli:  for  which  fee  Plate  XVI .  This 
net  is  to  be  fpread  upon  the  ground,  and  let  the  nether 
or  further  end  thereof,  being  plumbed  with  feveral 
plummets  of  lead,  lie  clofe  on  the  ground ;  and  then 
bearing  up  the  former  end  by  the  ftrength  of  men,  at 
the  two  foremoft  ends  only,  trail  it  along  the  ground  ; 
not  fufiering  the  end  which  is  borne  up  to  come  near  it, 
by  at  leaft  a  yard. 

Then  at  each  end  of  the  net  muft  be  carried  great 
blazing  lights  of  fire,  fuch  as  have  been  fpoken  of  be- 
fore; and  by  the  lights  men  muft,  with  long  poles, 
raife  up  the  birds  as  they  go,  and  as  they  rife  under 
the  nets,  to  take  them :  and  you  may  in  this  manner  go 
over  a  whole  corn-field  or  other  champaign  ground, 
which  will  yield  both  pleafure  and  profit. 

There  are,  and  may  be,  more  ways  than  one  for 
taking  fmall  birds,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
fnow;  toinftance  in  the  following  one;  fee  Plate  II. 
Fig.  2.  pitch  upon  a  place  in  your  yard  or  garden,  from 
wmch  you  may  fee  the  birds  about  twenty  or  thirty 

Caces  from  fome  window  or  door,  from  whence  the 
irds  cannot  fee  you,  to  the  end  they  may  not  be 
frightened ;  clear  tnis  place  of  the  fnow,  to  the  breadth 
of  fix  or  feven  feet,  and  of  the  fame  length,  fo  as  to 
form  a  fquare,  as  reprefented  by  the  lines  0»P,  Qj  R: 
place  a  wooden  table,  or  door  m  the  middle,  af  at  A, 
to  which  you  jnuft  have  fidlened  before  at  the  fides,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  fome  fmall  pieces  of  pipe-ftaves,  about  fix 
f  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad :  out  before  you  nail 
them  on,  make  a  hole,  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  the 
nail,  to  the  end  it  may  eafily  tum  about  each  nail. 

You  are,  under  the  four  ends  which  are  not  nailed, 
to  place  four  pieces  of  tile,  or  flate,  to  hinder  them 
from  penetrating  into  the  groUnd,  as  you  may  fee  at  F 
and  Gr,  in  fuch  a  manner  mat  the  table  may  not  be  fix- 
ed, but  with  the  leaft  jog  fall  down. 

You  muft  make  a  fmaU  notch,  or  little  ftay,  in  the 
xnd  of  the  table,  at  the  place  marked  H,  in  order  to 

[>ut  into  it  the  end  ftaflF  marked  I,  which  fliould  be 
even  inches  long,  and  one  broad^  and  the  other  end 
ought  to  reft  upon  a  piece  of  tile  or  flate ;  fo  that  the 
door,  or  table,  hanging  thereon,  would  be  ready  to  fall 
towards  the  horfe,  were  it  not  for  that  piece  of  wood 
which  is  bored  towards  the  middk,  in  order  to  put  in 
and  faften  the  end  of  a  fmall  cord,  whofe  other  end  is 
conveyed  to  the  window  or  door  M,  N,  defigned  for 
this  purpofe. 

Tnis  done,  put  fome  ft  raw  upon  the  table  to  covei 
it,  with  fome  corn  imderneath  it,  and  a  little  about  it : 
now,  fo  foon  as  the  hungry  little  birds  fee  the  earth 
free  from  fnow,  and  covered  with  ftraw,  they  will  fly 
thither,  and  when  they  have  eat  up  the  corn  about  the 
table,  they  will  alfo  proceed  to  feed  upon  that  under  it : 
you  muft  from  time  to  time  peep  through  fome  hole  in 
the  door,  or  leave  it  a  little  open,  and  when  you  find  the 
birds  hav^  got  under  the  machine,  pull  tne  cord  M, 
which  will  draw  out  the  ftick  I,  and  fo  the  table  wilj 
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fait  upon  the  bifds,  which  you  muft  prefently  feize, 
and  fet  yourtnachine  as  before* 

If  the  table  does  not  fall  readily  enough,  but.fp  that 
the  birds  may  have  time  to  efcape,  aftd  if  it  be  not 
heavy  enough  of  itfelf,  you  muft  lay  earth,  or  fome 
fuch  thing,  upon  it,  that  may  the  leaft  frighten  the 
birds  from  coming  near  it. 

Small  birds  may  be  taken  in  the  night-time,  with 
nets  and  fieves :  they  retire  in  the  winter  time  into 
coppices,  hedges,  and  buflies,  by  reafon  of  fevere  cold 
and  winds  which  incommode  them.  >The  net  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  which  the  Fraich  call  a 
carrelet,  reprefented  in  Plate  II,  Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  A  B  C  D,  E  F  G  H,  let  them  be 
ftraight,  and  light,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long ;  to  the  end 
the  Jiet  may  be  lifted  up  high  enough  wherewith  to  take 
the  birds :  tie  the  net  to  thefe  two  poles,  beginning 
with  the  two  corners,  at  the  two  fmali  ends  A,  E»  tie 
the  other  two  comers,  C,  G,  as  far  as  you  can  toward 
the  two  thick  ends  of  the  poles,  D,  H,  failen  pack- 
threads all  'along  at  both  tne  fides,  or  two  or  three 
J  daces ;  to  each  you  may  fee  marked  by  the  capital  and 
inall  letters^  a  B,  b  C,  F,  d.  There  muft  be  three 
or  four  perfons  employed,  one  to  carry  the  net,  an- 
other to  carry  the  light,  and  a  third  a  long  pple. 

As  foon  in  die  nisht  as  you  have  got  to  the  place 
where  you  think.the  oirds  are  iretired,  and  haveiound 
a  goodf  bulh,  or  kind  of  thicket,  the  net  muft  ^be  un- 
folded,  and  pitched  where  it  (hould  be,  and  exa£lly  to 
the  height  oi  the  bu(h :  and  it  muft  be  fo  ordered,  that 
,the  net  be  placed  between  the  wind  and  the  birds ;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  all  birds  to  rooft  with  their  breafts 
againft  the  wind.  The  other  peribn^with  the  lighted 
torch,  muft  ftand  behind  the  middle  of  the  net,  and 
the  third  muft  beat  the  buflies  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  hedge,  aod  drive  the  birds  towards  the  light,  he 
muft' lay  on  ftoutly  with  his  pole ;  the  birds,  fuppofing 
It  to  be  d^y,  will  make  towards  the  light,  and  io  fall- 
ing into  the  net,  become  a  prey  to  you:  when  you 
have  taken  them  out,  you  may  pitch  your  net  again. 

In  ffreat  timber  woods,  under  which  holly  buflies 
grow,  oirds  ufually  rooft;  and  these  much  game  is  to  be 
met  with. 

By  this  way,  twenty  or  thirty  dozen  of  birds,  have 
been  taken  ia  one  night.  ^ 

This  iport  is  fo  much  the  belter  when  the  weather  is 
<€old  and  dark. 

You  may  divert  yourfelf  from  Septemher  to  Aprils  in 
taking  all  forts  of  birds  in  the  middle  of  a  field  j^and 
jnake  ufe  of  the  following  device : 

Pitch  upon  a  place  in  a  piece  of  ground  early  in  the 
morning,  remote  from,  tail  trees  and  hedges ;  where 
ilick  in  the  ground  three  or  four  branches  of  coppice 
WQod,  as  A,  B,  T,  Plate  11.  Fig.  6,  five  or  fix  {ect 
high,  and  fo  intermingle  the  tops  of  them*  that  they 
m^y  keep  clofe  and  farm  like  a  hedge :  taJce  two  or 
three  bumes  of  black -thorn,  as  C,  D,  let  then>  be  as 
thick  and  clofe  as  may  be,  and  place  them  on  the  top 
of  the  coppice  branches,  where  you  muft  make  thein 
.faft :  provide  yourfelf  with  four  or  five  dozen  of  fmall 
lime  twigs,  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  as  flender  as  xan 
be  got :  glew  them  all  along,  witoio  two  inches  of  the 


thick  end,  which  muft  be  cleft  with  a  knife :  place 
them  near,  and  upon  the  hedge,  and  let  them  be  kept 
up  by  placing  the  cleft  end  flightly  upon  the  poin^  of 
the  thorns,  and  let  the  middle  be  borne  up  a  little  with 
fofrte  other  higher  thorn,  fo  that  they  may  ftand  floping, 
without  touching  one  another;  ranging  them  all  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  a  bird  cannot  light  upon  the  hedge 
without  being  entangled.     5rr Plate  il.  Fig.  6.' 

You  ftiould  always  have  a  bird  of  the  fame  fort  you 
defign  to  catch,  and  bring  him  up  in  a  fmall  cage  that 
is  light  and  portable :  theic  cages  muft  be  placed  upon 
fmall  forked  fticks,  as  F,  G,  ten  inches  from  the 
ground,  ftuck  on  one  fide  the  artificial  hedge,  or  bu(h,  at 
a  fathom*s  diftance;  after  which  retire  thirty  paces  to- 
warda  S,  where  you  are  to  ftick  two  or  three  leaved 
branches  in  the  ground,  which  may  ferve  for  a  lodge, 
or  ftand,  to  hide  yourfelf. 

When  you  have  taken  three  or  four  birds  of  any 
fort,  you  muft  make  ufe  of  a  device  reprefented  by 
Fig.  4:  take  a  fmall  ftick,  I,  H,  two  feet  long,  and 
fix  it  quite  upright  in  the  ground,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  fathoms  from  the  tree ;  faften  a  fmall  pack- 
thread to  the  end  Ii  which  muft  be  on  a  fmall  forked 
ftick,  L  M,  two  feet  high,  and  fix  it  in  the  ground, 
(our  fathoms  diftant  from  the  other,  I  H :  let  the  end 
of  it  be  conveyed  to  your  ftand,  then  tie  the  birds  yott 
have  taken,  by  the  legs,  to  that  packthread,  between 
the  ftick  I  H,  and  the  fc^ked  one  L  M  :  the  letters  N^ 
O,  P,  Q,  R,  reprefent  them  to  you  :  the- thread  made 
ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  muft  be  two  feet  lone,  and  fo 
flack,  that  the  bird  may  ftand  .upon  the  ground.  Thia 
done,  retire  to  your  ftand ;  and  when  you  lee  fome 
birds  fir,  pull  your  packthread  S,  and  the  birds  that  are 
tied .  will  fly,  by  which  means  you  may  take  a  great 
many  birds ;  for  thofe  that  hover  in  the  air  perceiving 
the  others  fly,  will  imagine  they  feed  there,  which 
will  bring  them  down,  and  they  will  light  upon  the 
lime  twigs ;  from  which  you  may  take  them  without 
any  di^culty. 

As  foon  as  the  fmall  birds  have  done  with  their 
nefts,  which  will  be  about  the  end  of  July^  you  may 
take  them  in  great  numbers,  when-  they  co  to  drink 
along  rivulets,  about  fnrings,  ditches,  and  pools,  in 
the  fields  and  woods,    ^ee  Plate  II.  Fig.  7. 

Suppofe  the  place  marked  with  the  letter  A,  fliould 
be  the  middle  of  a  ditch,  or  pool  full  of  water,  where 
the  birds  come  to  drink,  make  choice  of' a  bank  where 
the  fun  comes  but  little,  as  at  B ;  remove  every  thing 
that  may  obftruft  the  birds  to  come  eafilyat  the  water ; 
take  feveral  fmall  lime-twigs,  a  foot  feng,  which  vbu 
muft  lime  over,  to  within  two  inches  of  the  thicKeft 
end,  which  muft  be  fliarp-pointed,  in  order  to  fix  them 
in  a  row  along  the  bank  B,  in  fuch  a  manner,  thai 
they^may  all  ne  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the 
ground :  they  muft  not  touch  one  another :  when  you 
have  enclofed  this  bank,  cut  fome  fmall  boughs  or 
herbs,  all  which  place  round  the  waters  at  the  fidetf 
marked  C,  L,  Y,  where  the  birds  might  drink,  and 
this  will  oblige  them  to  throw  tbemfelves  where  the 
lime-twigs  are,  which  they  cannot  difcem,  and  leave 
no  places  uncoveired  round  the  water,  where  the  birds 
I  may  drink|  but  that  at  B  i  then  retiring  to  your  Hand 
I         G  '  to 
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to  conceal  ytxirfelf »  bm  b  as  that  j^u  may  fee  all  your  I 
litne-twigt,  and  when  any  thing  is  catched,  haften  to 
take  it  away  and  replace  the  lime-fKcks,  irbere  there 
is  occafion.  But  as  the  birds  which  come  to  drink, 
confider  the  place  where  they  are  to  alight  for  it,  for 
they  do  it  oot  at  oncci  but  reft  upon  fone  tall  trees,  if 
there  be  any,  or  on  the  tops  of  Duihes,  and  after  they 
have  been  there  fome  time,  get  to  feme  lower  branches, 
and  a  little  after  alight  on  the  ground ;  in  this  cafe  you 
mufl  have  three  or  four  great  boughs  like  thofe  repre- 
fented  at  the  fide  Y,  which  you  are  to  pitch  in  the 
ground  at  the  beft  place  of  accefs  to  the  ditch,  about  a 
fathom  diftant  from  the  water :  take  off  the  branches 
from  the  middle,  to  near  the  top,  and  let  the  dtf* 
branched  part  be  (loping  toward  the  water,  to  the  end  , 
you  make  notches  therein  with  a  knife,  at  three  fingers 
diftant  from  each  other,  in  order  to  put  in  feveral 
ibiall  lime  twigs,  as  you  fee  by  the  cut;  you  muft  lay 
them  within  two  fingers  breadth  of  the  branch,  and  (o 
jifpofe  them  in  refpe£l  to  one  another,  that  no  bird 
'wbicM  comes  to  alight  thereon.can  efcape  being  entan- 
gled :  it  is  certain  if  you  take  fix  dozen  of  birds,  as 
wdl  on  the  boughs  as  on  the  ground,  you  will  cat^h 
two*rhird«  on  the  branches  at  Y.  Sie  Plate  11.  Fig.  7. 
^  The  time  for  this  fport  is  from  two  an  the  nwH-nmg 
till  evening,  half  an  hour  before  (iin-fet ;  but  the  beft 
time  is  from  about  ten  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to 
three;  and  laftly,  an  hour  and  a  half  before  fun-fet, 
when  they  approach  to  the  watering-place  in  f]ock«,  be- 
caufe  the  hour  prefles  them  to  retire  to  rooft« 

The  bcft  ieafon  for  this  diverfion,  is  when  the  we*- 
ther  is  honeft ;  you  muft  not  fellow  it  when  it  rains, 
sior  even  when  the  morning  dew  falls,  becaufe  the 
birda  then  facis^  themfelves  with  the  water  they  find 
cm  the  leaves  of  trees,  neither  will  it  be  to  any  pur- 
pose to  purfue  the  fpoft  when  the  water  affter  great 
rains  het  in  fome  places  on  the  around:  it  mvft  firft 
dry  up,  or  etfe  yon  wi4i  lofe  your  labour. 

Large,  as  well  as  fmall  birds,  are  taken  at  fvch  wt- 
terii^places.    Sa  Low-Bell «m^  Pitfall. 

Birdlime,  duff  prepared  after  diAerent  ways : 
the  conmon  method  is  to  peel  a  good  quantity  of  hdly 
bark  about  Midfommer,  fill  a  veflel  with  it,  pot 
fpring  water  to  it,  boil  it  till  the  grey  and  wbioe 
baik  arife  fnom  the  green,  which  will  require  twelve 
hours  boiling ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  drain  the  wa- 
ter well  from  it,  feparate  the  bailcs,  lay  die  green  hark 
on  the  ground  in  fome  cool  cellar^  coveQ^l  with  any 
green  rank  weeds,  fuch  asdock-thifties,  hemlock,  &c. 
to  a  good  thicknefs ;  let  it  lie  fo  fourteen  days,  by 
which  time  it  will  become  a  perfeft  mucilage ;  then 
pound  it  well  in  a  (lone  mortar,  till  jt  become  a  tough 
pafte,  and  that  none  of  the  bark  be  difcernible ;  you 
then  wa(h  it  well  in  fome  running  flream,  as  long  as 
you  peireive  the  kaft  motes  in  it :  then  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot  to  ferment,  fcum  it  for  four  or  five  days, ; 
as  often  as  any  thing  rifes,  and  when  no  more  oomes, 
chance  it  into  a  frifli  earthen  veflel,  and  preferve  it  j 
for  ufe  in  this  manner.  Take  what  quantity  you  think 
fit,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  add  a  third  part  of 
capon's  ot  goofe  greafe  to  it,  well  clarified,  or  oil  of 
walnUtSi  wnich  is  better,  incorporate  them  on  a  gentle 


(ire,  and  iUr  it  continually  dll  U  if  cold,  and  thus  it  is 
finilhed. 

To  prevent  firoft  :  take  a  quarter  of  as  much  oil  of 
petroleum  as  you  do  goofe  greafe,  and  no  cold  will 
congeal  it :  the  lisHant  make  theirs  of  the  berries  of  the 
miiletoe-tree,  heated  after  the  fame  manner,  and  mix  it 
with  nut  oil,  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of  lime,  and  taking 
it  from  the  fire,  add  half  ub  ounce  ol  turpentine,  which 
qualifies  it  aifo  for  the  water. 

Great  quantities  of  bird-lime  are  bvQU^  from  Dm* 
mafiuSf  fuppofed  to  be  made  of  fobefiena,  becaafe  we 
fometimes  nnd  the  kernels ;  but  it  is  fubjefi  to  £roft« 
impatient  of  wet,  and  will  not  laft  above  a  year  or  two 
good.  There  comes  alfo  of  it  into  EngUml  from  Spain ^ 
which  refifts  water,  but  is  of  aa  ill  fcent :  it  is  fain  the 
hark  of  our  lantona,  or  w^4aring  (hrufas,  will  snake 
as  good  birdhme  as  any. 

Row  to  Ufe  BiRDLlMB. 

When  your  lime  is  cold,  take  yaur,7oda«  and  warm 
them  a  little  over  the  fire ;  dien  take  your  lime,  and 
wind  it  about  the  top  of  fOMr  rods,  thesi  dsaw  your  rods 
afunder  one  from  another,  and  clofe  them  apin,  con* 
tinualiy  plying  and  working  them  together,  till  by 
fmeariag  one  upon  another,  yon  have  equally  beftowed 
on  each  rod  a  fulficient  quandty  of  lame. 

If  yon  lime  any  ftriaca,  do  at  when  the  lime  is  verv 
hot,  and  at  the  thimien,  befaaearing  the  ftriiigs  cm  aH 
fides,  by  folding  thepi  together,  aiul  tmfolding  them 
^in* 

If  yon  lime  ftraws,  it  muft  be  done  iikewtfe  when 
the  Ume  is  very  hot,  doing  a  gxeat  quaathy  togethery 
as  many  as  you  can  wdl  gnlp  in  your  hand,  to&og 
and  working  them  before  the  me  till  they  aie  aU  be» 
fmeared,  ^  every  fiiaw  having  its  due  pcoportion  of 
lime ;  having  io  done,  put  them  u)s  m  cafes  of  leather 
for  ufe. 

The  bell  way  of  making  water  fiiaDUM  i,  is  the 
following: 

Buy  what  qnantify  yoa  think  fit  of  the  ktonffcSi 
birdliaae  you  can  procure,  and  waft  it  as  long  in  clear 
fpring  water,  till  you  &)d  it  uery  plsabk,  and  tbe 
hardneia  thereof  removed ;  then  beat  out  the  water 
extraordinarily  well,  tillyou  cannot  perceive  a  drop  to 
appear,  then  dry  it  weCI;  after  this,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot,  and  mingle  with  it  capon's  greafe  un- 
&ked,  as  much  as  will  make  it  run,  then  add  thereto 
two  fpoonfuls  of  ftrong  vinegar,  a  (poonial  of  the  beft 
fellad  oil,  and  a  fcnall  Quantity  of  the  beft  A^nsr#  tur- 
pentine; this  is  the  allowaaoe  of  thefe  ingiedients, 
which  muft  be  added  tt>  every  pound  of  Aroog  binUime 
as  aforefaid. 

.  Having  thus  mingled  them,  boil  all  gently  over  a 
fmall  frre,  itirringit  contirmally ;  then  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  let  it  cool ;  when  at  any  time  you  have  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  it,  warm  it,  and  anoint  your  tw^s  or  (Iraws, 
or  any  other  fmall  things^  and  no  water  wall  take  away 
the  ftnength  thereof. 

This  fort  of  lime  is  beft,  efpecially  for  ihipes  and 
fieldfares. 
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Of  tAingfnuM  BllBi  whtdi  ufe  Htdgt$  and  Sujhet,  with 

Lime'twfgs. 

The  great  lime  bufli  is  bed  for  this  uFe,  which  you 
mult  take  after  this  manner :  cut  down  the  main  branch 
or  bouffh  of  any  buihy  tree,  whofe  branch  and  twigs  are 
long,  thick,  fmooth«  and  Araight,  without  either  pricks 
or  knotSf  of  which  the  willow  or  birch  tree  are  the  beft ; 
when  you  have  pickt  it  and  trimmed  it  from  all  faper- 
fluilies,  making  the  twigs  neat  and  clean,  then  take  the 
beft  birdlimei  well  mixed  and  wrought  together  with 
goofe  greafe,  or  capon's  greafe,  which  being  warmed, 
fimc  every  twig  therewith  within  four  fingers  of  the 
bottom. 

The  body  from  whence  tbc  branches  have  their  rife 
nwil  be  untouched  with  lime. 

Be  fure  you  do  not  daub  your  twigs  with  too  much 
lime,  for  that  will  give  diftafte  to  the  birds,  yet  let 
none  want  its  proportion,  or  have  any  part  left  bare 
which  otight  to  be  touched  ^  for  as  too  much  will*  deter 
them  from  coming,  fo  too  little  will  not  hold  th^m 
when  they  ave  there.  Having  fo  done,  place  your  bnffi 
in  ferrie  qu«ekfei  or  dead  hedge  near  unto  townf  ends, 
back  yardto,  old  botifes  or  the  like ;  for  thefe  afe  the 
reftwt  of  fmatl  Mrds  in  the  fpring  time :  in  the  funrnier 
and  harveft,  in  groves^  bulhes,  or  white-thorn  trees, 
qnidcfet  hedges  near  corn  fiefdsi  fruit  trees.,  flax  and 
hemp  lands :  and  in  the  winter  about  faoufes,  hovels, 
bams,  ftacks,  or  thofe  places  where  (land  ricks  of  com, 
or  fcadtered  chafF,  iic. 

As  near  as  you  can  to  any  of  thofe  haunts  plant  your 
lime  buQi,  and  place  yourlelf  alfo  at  a  convenient  drf- 
tance  undifcoveredy  imitating  with  your  mouth  feveral 
notes  of  bird9y  which  you  muft  learn  by  frequent  prac* 
tice,  walking  the  fields  for  that  purpofe  very  often,  ob- 
ierving  the  variety  of  feveral  birds'  founds,  efpecially 
fiich  as  they  call  one  another  by. 

Some  have  been  fo  expert  herein,  that  the^  could  imi- 
tstte  the  notes  of  twenty  feveral  forts  of  birds  at  leaft, 
by  which  tiiey  have  caught  ten  birds  to  another's  one 
that  was  ignorant  therein. 

I  f  you  cannot  attain  it  bv  your  induftry,  you  muft  buy 
aeood  bird-call,  of  wbicti  there  are  feveral  forts,  and 
eafy  to  be  made ;  fome  of  wood^  fome  of  horn,  fome  of 
cane,  and  the  like. 

Havine  learnt  firft  how  to  ufe  this  call,  you  fiiould 
fit  and  caul  the  birds  unto  you,  and  as  any  of^them  light 
on  your  bufli,  ftep  not  out  unto  them  till  you  fee  them 
fufficiently  entangled ;  neither  is  it  rcquifite  to  run  for 
every  (ingle  bird,  but  let  them  alone  till  more  come,  for 
the  fluttering  is  as  good  as  a  ftale  to  entice  them. 

This  exercife  you  may  ufe  from  fun-rifing  till  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  one  till  almoil  fun- 
fct. 

You  may  take  fmall  birds  only  with  lime  twigs,  with- 
out the  buih. 

Some  have  taken  two  htmdred  or  three  hundred  fmall 
twigs  about  the  bignefs  of  rufhes,  and  about  three  inckes 
long,  and  have  gone  with  them  into  a  field  where  there 
were  hemp  cocks  :  upon  the  tops  of  half  a  fcore  lying 
all  round  together,  they  have  iluck  their  twigs,  and 


then  hare  gone  and  beat  that  field,  or  Ae  next  (b  if, 
where  they  faw  any  birds,  and  commonly  in  fuch  fields 
there  are  infinite  numbers  of  linnets  and  green-birdi 
which  are  great  lovers  of  hemp-feed. 

And  they  flying  in  fuch  vaft  flocks,  they  have  caught 
,at  one  fall  of  them  upon  the  cocks,  eight  dozen  at  a 
time. 

But  to  return,  there  is  another  way  of  taking  birds, 
with  lime-twigs,  by  placing  near  th^m  a  ftale  or  two 
made  of  living  baits,  placinr  them  aloft  that  they  may 
be  vifible  to  the  birds  thereabouts,  who  will  no  fooner 
be  perceived,  but  every  bird  will  come  and  gaze,  won- 
deritig  at  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  fight,  and  having  no 
other  convenient  lighting  place  but  where  the  lime« 
twigs  are,  you  may  take  what  number  you  like  ol  them. 
But  the  owl  is  a  far  better  ftale  than  the  bat,  being  big^ 
ger  and  more  eaflly  to  be  perceived ;  befides,  he  is  ne« 
ver  feen.  abroad,  but  he  is  followed  and  perfecuted  by 
all  the  birds  that  are  nedr. 

If  you  have  not  a  living  bat  or  owl,  their  flcins  will 
ferve  as  well,  fluffed,  and  will  laft  you  twenty  vears  ; 
there  are  feme  have  ufed  an  owl  cut  in  wood  and  natu- 
lallf  painted,  with  great  fiiccefs. 

Jhtotber  Method  iftaiing  aU  Manher  cf  fmall  Birds  witk 

Birdlime, 

In  cokl  weather,  tkat  is  in  froft  or  fnow,  all  forts  of 
fmatl  birds  gather  together  in  flocks,  as  larks,  chaf- 
finches, linnets,  gold-fiaehes,  yellow-hammers,  bunt- 
ings, fparrows,  &c. 

All  thefe,  except  the  lark,  perch  on  trees  or  buQies^    ' 
as  well  as  feed  on  the  ground. 

If  th^  refort  about  your  honfe,  dr  adjacent  fieldr. 
then  ufe  birdlime  that  fs  well  prepared  and  not  too  old  i 
which  order  after  the  following  manner: 

P«t  the  birdlime  into  an  earthen  difli,  adding  to  it 
fome  frefli  lard  or  capon's  greafe,  putting  one  ounce  c^ 
either  to  a  ouarter  of^a  pound  of  birdlime,  then  fettin^ 
it  over  the  nre,  melt  it  gently  together ;  but  you  muft 
be  fure  not  to  let  it  boil,  which  would  take  away  the 
flrength  of  the  birdlime  and  fpoil  it. 

It  being  thus  prepared,  and  you  being  fumiflied  with 
a  quantity  of  >raeat.ears;  cut  the  ftraw  about  a  foot 
long  befides  the  ears,  and  lime  them  for  about  fix  inches 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ears  to  the  middle  of  the  ftraw ; 
the  lime  beioe  warmed  that  it  may  run  the  thinner  upon 
the  ftraw,  ana  therefore  be  the  lefs  difcernible,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  fufpe£led  by  the  birds. 

Then  ffo  into  the  field,  carrying  with  you  a  bag  of 
chaiF,  and  threflied  ears,  which  fcatter  around  for  the 
compafs  of  twenty  yards  in  width  (this  will  be  beft  in 
a  fnowy  feafon)  then  ftick  up  the  limed  draws  with  the 
ears  leaning,  or  at  the  ends  touching  the  ground,  then 
retire  from  the  place,  and  traverfe  the  ground  all  round 
about ;  and  by  that  means  you  difturb  the  birds  in  their 
other  haunts,  and  they  will  fly  to  the  place  where  the 
chafl^,  &c.  has  been  fcattered,  and  the  limed  11  raws  fet 
up,  and  by  pecking  at  the  ears  of  corn,  and  finding  that 
they  iHck  upon  them,  ihej'  will  ftraight-wa)'  mount  up  * 
from  the  earth,  and  in  their  flight  the  bird-limed  ftraws 
lying  under  their  wings,  will  caufe  them  to  &11,  and  not 
G  a  being 
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being  able  to  difengage  themfelves  from  the  ftraw;  my 
be  taken  with  eafe.  You  mufl  not  go  and  take  them  up 
yrhen  you  fee  five  or  fix  entangled,  for  that  may* pre- 
vent you  from  taking  as  many  dozen  at  a  time. 

*  If  the  birds  that  fall,  where  your  limed  draws  are, 
be  larks,,  do  hot  go  near  them  till  they  rife  of  them- 
felves and  fly  in  great  floclf  s  ;  by  this  method  fome  have 
caught  five  or 'fix  dozen  at  a  time. 

Some  of  thefe  ftraws  may  be  laid  nearer  home,  for 
taking  finches,  fparrowSy  yellow-hammers,  (^r.  which 
'  refort  near  to  houfes,.  and  frequent  barn-doors ;  where 
thev  may  be  eafily  taken  by  the  foregoing  method. 
.  Having  performed  this  in  the  morhmg,  take  away 
all  the  limed  ears,  that  fo  the  birds,  may  feed  boldly, 
tnd  not  be  diilurbed  or  frighted 'againft  next  mornine, 
and  in  the*  afternoon  bait  the  fame  place  with  frem 
chaff  and  ears  of  corn,  and  let  them  reft  till  the  next 
mommg ;  and  then  having  ftuck  up  frelh  lim^d  wheat-^ 
ears,  repeat  vour  morning  birding  recreation. 

BISl^OPING,  a  tenn  amongft  horfe-courfers,  which 
diey  ufe  for  thofe  fophiftications  they  pra£tife  to  make  an 
old  horfe,  appear  young,  and  a  bad  one  good,  &c. 

BITCH,  if  (he  grow  not  proud  fo  foon  as  you  would 
have  her,  ihe  may  be  made  lb,  by  taking  two  heads  oi 
garlic,  half  a  cajtox's  ftone,  the  juite  of  crefles.  and 
about  twelve  Sparrijb  flies  or  cantharides,  all  which  boil 
together  in  a  pipkin  which  holds  a  pint,  with  fome 
mutton,  and  make  broth  thereof ;  give  her  fome  twice 
Qr  thrice,  and  ihe  will  infallibly  grow  proud :  the  fame 
.  pottage  given  to  a  dog,  will  male  jiim  defirous  of  copu- 
lation. 

Again,  when  (he  is  lined  and  with  puppy,  you  muft 
liot  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  make  her  caflherwhelpsy 
but  let  her  walk  up  and  down  the  houfe  and  court  un- 
confined,  and  never  lock  her  up  in  her  kennel,  for  the 
is  then  impatient  for  food,  and  therefore  you  muft  make 
her  fome  broth  once  a  day.  , 

If  you  will  fpay  your  bitchy  it  muft  be  done  before 
,  ever  ftie  has  a  litter  of  whelps,  and  in  fpaying  her,  take 
not  out  all  the  roots  or  firings  of  the  veins,  for  in  fo 
doing,  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder  her 
fwiftnefs  ever  after ;  whereas  by  leaving  fome  behind 
it  will  make  her  much  ftronger  and  more  hardy ;  but 
whatever  you  do,  fpay  her  not  when  (he  is  proud,  for 
that  will  endanger  her  life,  but  it  may  be  done  fifteen 
days  after;  though  the.  beft  time^of  all.  is  when  the 
whelps  are  fliaped  within  her. 

For  the  reft.    Set  Dogs,  and'chaofingofthnn. 

BITT,^  or  HoRSE-BiTT,  in  general,  fignifies  the 
whole  machine  of  all  the  iron  appurtenances  of  a  bri- 
dle ;  as  the  bitt-mouth,  the  branches,  the  curb,  the  fe- 
vil-holes,  the  tranchefil,  and  the  crofs  chains:  but  it 
often  fignifies  only  the  brtt- mouth  in  particular. 

BIT  T-MOUTH,  is  a  piece  of  iron  forged  feveral 
ways,  in  order  to  be  put  into  a  horie*s  mou%,  to  keep 
,itin  fubje^ioii. 

Of  thcfe  bitt-moutfas,  fome  are  fingle  cannon  mouths, 
fome  are  cannon  mouths  with  an  upfct,  or  mounting 
liberty.^  fome  fcatch  mouths,  fome  mouths  after  the 
ibrm  of  a  barge,  fome  with  two  long  turning  olives,  and 
feveral  other  forts;  all  with  different  liberties  for  the 
U>ngaej  or  without  libert/. 
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But  all  bitt-mouths  ought  ftill  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  mouth  of  the  horfe,  according  as  it  is  moie  or  left  * 
cloven  and  wide,  or  more  or  lefs  fenfible  and  tender ; 
according  as  the  tongue  and  lips  are  higher  or  flatter, 
and  as  the  palate  \i  more  or  lefs  flefliy  ;  obferving  witti 
all,  that  if  the  horfe  be  old,  the  palate  will  always  have 
but  little  flefti  upon  it. 

A  bitt-*mouth  all  of  a-piece,  without  a  joint  in  the 
middle,  is  called  by  the  French^  a  bitt  that  preffes  de 
VentUr.    See  Bars. 

BITTS  :  the  iron  which  is  put  into  a  horfe's  mouth, 
is  called  a  bitt,  or  bitt^mouth;  (n  the  middle  whereof 
there  is  always  an  arched  fpace,  for  the  lodging  of  the 
toneue ;  which  is  called  the  liberty.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Duke  of  Newca/iU^  that  as  little  iron  as  poflible,  - 
(hould  be  put  into  a  horfe's  mouth:  and  we  feldom  ufe 
any  other  than  fnaflies,  cannon  mouths  jointed  in  the 
middle,  cannon  with  a  faft -mouth,  and  cannon  with  a 
Portsmouth,  either  round  or  jointed. 

As  for  the  bitts  in  ufe,  befide  the  fnaffle,  or  fmall 
watering  bitt,  there  is  the  cannon-mouth  jointed  in  the 
midxlle,  which  always  preferves  a  horfe's  mouth  whole 
and  /biund ;  and  though  the  tongue  fuftains  the  whole 
efl[brt.of  it,  yet  it  is  not  fo  fenfible  as  the  bars ;  which 
are  fo  delicate,  that  they  feel  its  preffure  through  the 
tongue,  and  thereby  obey  the  leaft  motion  of  the  rider's 
hands. 

The  larger  it  is  towards  the  ends  fixed  to  the  branchesi 
the  gentler  it  will  be.  We  (hould  make  ufe  of  this 
mouth  to  a  horfe  as  long  as  we  can ;  that  is,  if  with  a 
fimple  cannon-mouth  we  can  draw  from  a  horfe  all  the 
obedience  he  is  capable  of  giving,  it  will'  be  in  vain  to 
give  him  another ;  this  being  the  very  beft  of  all. 

The  cannon  with  a  faft  mouth  is  all  of  one  piece,  and 
only  kneed  in  the  middle,  to  give  the  tongue  freedom. 
It  is  proper  to  fecure  thofe  mouths  that  chack  or  beat 
upon  the  hands:  it  will  fix  their  mouths,  becaufe  it 
refts  always  in  one  place ;  fo  that  deadening  the  fame, 
in  a  manner,  thereby,  |he  horfe  lofes  his  apprehenfive* 
nefs,  and  will  (bon  relifh  this  bilt-niouth  better  than  the 
laft ;  which  being  jointed  in  the  middle,  refts  unequally 
u])on  the  bars,  thi^  however  becaufe  not  jointed  in  the 
middle,  is  more  rude,  The  middle  of  this  biu  fliould 
be  a  little  more  forward,  to  give  the  more  play  to  the 
horfe's  tongue  ;  and  the  bitt  ihould  reft  rather  on  the 
gums,  or  outfides  of  the  bars,  than  upon  their  very 
ridges. 

The  fourth  fort  is  called,  the  cannon-mouth  with 
the  liberty  ;  after  the  form  of  a  pigeon's  neck.  When 
a  horfe's  mouth  is  too  large^  fo  rhat  the  thicknefs  there- 
of fupports  the  mouth  of  the  bitt,  that  it  cannot  work 
its  efie£ls  on  the  bars,  this  liberty  will  a  little  difengage 
it,  and  fufler  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  to  come  at,  and  reft 
upon,  his  gums ;  which  will  make  him  fo  much  the 
lighter  upon  the  hand. 

The  port-mouth,  is  a  cannon,  with  an  upfet  or 
mourttain  liberty;  proper  for  a  horfe  with  a  good 
mouth,  but  a  large  tongue  working  its  efie£ls  upon  the 
lips  and  gums  :  and  becaufe  the  tongue  is  difengaged, 
it  will  fubje^  the  horfe  that  hath  high  bars,  and  in 
fome  degree  fenfible.  This  yfeful  bitt,  if  well  made, 
will  never  hurt  a  horfe's  head^ 
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Thefcatch-moutb,  with  an  upfet  or  mountain  lib<;rty, 
is  ruder  than  a  cannon -mouth,  becaufe  not  fully  lb 
round,  but  moje  ed^ed;  and  preferable  to  them  in  one 
refpeft  ;  which  is,  that  rhore  part^  of  a' cannon >n)outh 
to  which  the  branches  are  faftened,  if  not  welf  rivetted, 
are  fubjed  to  flip  ;  but  the  ends  of  a  fcatch- mouth  can 
never  tail,  becaufe  of  their  being  over  lapped  ;  and 
therefore  much  more  iecure  for  vicious  and  ill  natured 
borfe«. 

Mr.  Picnatel's  cannon-mouth  with  the  liberty,  is 
proper  for  a  horfe  mih  a  large  tongue  and  round  oars, 
as  being  only  lupported  a  little  by^his  lips.  Care  fhould 
be  had^  never  to  work  a  horfe  with  one  rein,  as  long  as 
he  has  one  of  thefe  bitt-ihquths.  The  defcription  Sir 
William  Hope  gives  of  this  bitt  is,  that  it  has  a  gen- 
tle falling  and  moving  up  and  down ;  and  the  liberty 
(o  low  as  not  to  hurt  the  horfe's  mouth ;  and  certainly 
the  beft  bitt  for  horfes  that  have  any  thing  oi  a  big 
tOMue. 

£>me  are  of  opinion,  that  the  beft  way  to  fit  a  horfe 
exa^ly  with  a  bitt,  is  to  have  a  great  many  bitts  by 
them,  and  change  till  they  hit  the  right:  but  at  firft, 
be  fure  to  let  him  have  a  gentle  one ;  and  be  rightly 
lodged  in  his  mouth,  fo  as  not  to  frumple  his  lips,  or 
to  reft  upon  his  tufiies  :  then  let  him  be  mounted,  and 
pulled  two  or  three  fieps  back  ;  whereby  you  will  know 
if  his  head  be  firm,  if  he  performs  frankly,  or  only 
obeys  with.relu£lancy  ;  that  fo  you  may  five  him  an- 
oth^r  bitt,  which  may  gain  his  confent.  If  he  inclines 
to  carry  low,  you  are  not  to  give  a  liberty  for  the 
tongue,  which  will  rife  too  high ;  for  that  by  tickling 
his  palate,  would  bring  his  head  down  between  his  legs. 
No/e,  that  large  curbs,  if  they  be  round,  are  always  moft 
gentle. 

BITE  OR  Bruisb  in  a  Horse  ;  the  Cure — 

Take  of  calamine  quenched  in  white  wine,  two 
diachms,  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  houfeleek,  two 
ounces  of  the  feed  of  mallows,  and  one  ounce  of  Venice 
treacle ;  mate  the  whole  up  into  balls,  as  large  as  wal- 
»i  and  give  them  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  lallad  oil ; 
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at  the  fame^time  apply  a  plaifter  of  hemlock  and  bar- 
row-pig's greafe  well  ftamped  and  mixed  together. 
Continue  tnis  for  a  week,  and  it  will  have  its  defired  ef- 

fea. 

'  fiiTB  of  venomous  animals  in  flieep  ;  the  Cure — 

Simmer  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  half  a  pint  of  aqua  vitse, 
a  fmall  handful  ot  bruifed  rue  and  the  like  Quantity  of 
fmalhge ;  apply  it  poultice-wife  to  the  wound,  and  give 
iht  liquor  drained  off  to  the  (heep  to  drink.     « 
DiT£  ot  a  mad  dog',  in  Twine  ;  a  Remedy — 

Diftblve  a  handful  of  bay-falt  in  a  pint  of  man's  urine 
and  a  little  loot ;  beat  thefe  together  with  the  yolk  of 
two  eggs,  and  bathe  the  wound  therewith  ;  then  lay  on 
a  plaifter  of  turpentine,  mithridate,  and  bees-wax«  and 
give  the  fwine  fome  verjuice  warm  to  drink. 

BITTERNr  the  name  vi  a  bird  of  the  heron-kind  ; 
in  Englift),  butterbump,  and  mire- drum.  It  builds  on 
the  ground,  and  lays  five  or  (ix  eggs,  which  are  roundifti, 
and  of  agreentfli  white.  When  wounded  and  going  to 
betaken,  ftrikes  at  the  peifon'seyes,  and  ought  carefully 
to  be  guarded  againft. 

BLACK)  MOUR9  or  coAX-BtACK^  is  the  colour  of 


a  horfe  that  is  of  a  deep,  fliining,  atid  lirely  black. 
Horfes'  entirely  black,  are  accounted  dull,  but  thofe 
with  a  white  foot  or  white  fpots  in  their  forehead,  are 
more  alert  and  fprightly, 

fiLACKBlRD  ;  this  bird  is  known  by  all  perfons. 

She  makes  her  neft  many  times  when  the  woods  ans 
full  of  fnow,  which  happens  very  often  in  the  begin- 
ning of  March ;  and  builds  it  upon  the  ftumps  of  trees, 
by  ditch  (ides,  or  in  a  thick  hedse ;  being  at  no  cer- 
tainty, like  other  birds :  the  ou^nde  of  her  neft  is  made 
with  dry  grafs  and  mofs,  and  little  dry  fticks  and  roots 
of  trees  ,  and  Oie  daubs  alHthe  infide  with  a  Jiipd  of 
clayey  earth  ;  fafliiohing  it  fo  round,  and  forming  it  fo 
handfome  and  fmuoth,  that  a  man  cannot  mend  it. 

They  breed  three  or  four  ttme^  a  year,  according  as 
.they  lofe  their  nelb  ;  for  if  their  nefts  are  taken  away» 
they  breed  the  fooner ;  the  young  ones  are  brought  up 
witn  almoft  any  meat  whatfoever. 

This  bird  ftngs  about  three  months  in  the  year,  or 
four  at  moft,  though  his  fong  is  worth  nothing  ;  but  if 
he  be  taught  to  whiille,  he  is  of  fomexvalue,  it  being 
very  loud,  though  coarfe;  fo  that  he  is  ht  for  a  large 
place,  not  a  chamber. 

When  black-birds,  thrufties,  (^c.  are  taken  old  and 
wild,  and  ar^  to  be  tamed,  mix  fome  of  their  kind 
among  them,  putting  them  into  cages  of  three  or  four 
yards  fquare,  in  which  place  divers  troughs,  filled,  fome 
with  hawes,  fome  with  hemp- feed,  and  fome  with  wa* 
ter ;  fo  that  the  tame  teaching  the  wild  to  eat,  and  the 
wild  finding  fuch  a'  change,  and  alteration  of  food,  it 
will,  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  make  them  grow  very- 
fat,  and  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen.^ 

BLACK-LEGS,  a  name  given  in  Lincolnftiire,  to  a 
difeafe  frequent  among  calves  and  flieep,  which  in  many 

Sarts  of  England,  is  called  the  dropfy  or  pufling*upt>f  the 
cin.  It  is  a  kind  of  jelly  that  fettles  in  their  legs  and 
neck,  and  proceeds  from,  too  great  a  degree  of  moifture 
in  their  food,  which  getting  between  the  (kin  and  fiefli,'- 
cannot  be  evacuated  by  perlpiratton,  and  fo  corrupting^' 
caufes  the  rot. — To  cure  which,  clip  off  the  wool  near 
the  fwelled  part,  and  flit  the  flcin  about  an  inch ;  then, 
dip  a  tent  ot  linen  ip  oil  of  fpike,  and  put  it  in ;  this 
bemg  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  will  draw  the  whole  of 
the  water  away.  This  done,  iteep  an  ounce  of  regulus 
of  antimony  in  a  pint  of  ale,  with  a  little  fpice  called 
grains,  and  fome  brown  fugar,  of  which,  give  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  each  morning  as  warm  as  convenient. 

Bladder  Angling,  is  as  much  for  di verdon  as  ufe. 
It  is  generally  pra6lifed  in  large  ponds,  with  an  ox's 
bladder,  and  a  bait  fixed  on  an  armed  hook,  or  a  fnap- 
hook.  The  quick  rifing  of  the  bladder  after  it  has  been 
pujled  under  water,  never  fails  to  ftrike  the  fifli  as  ef- 
fedually  as  a  rod ;  and  let  him  flruggle  as  much  as  he 
will  the  bladder  always  fecures  him.     See  Angling. 

BLADDER  and  kidneys  of  a  Horse  :  when  the 
back  and  loins  are  weak,  and  there  is  a  difticulty  of 
ftaling,  with  a  general  iaintnef$,  lofs  of  appetite,  and 
deadnefs  of  the  eyes  ;  when  the  urine  is  thick,  foul, 
and  fometimes  bloody,  you  may  then  be  aflured  that 
his  kidneys  and  bladder  are  difordered. 

Rowelling  and  bleeding  are  the  firft  remedies  ;  thefe 
will  prevent  inflammations,  and  hinder  the  progrefs  of 

the 
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i\4  fever,  far  a  Fnrer  gfsncrallf  attends  theTe  difofdert, 
to  winch  you  mud  alternately  admintfter  the  feUowiiijg 
diuretic  and  ftrengthening  balls ;  and  if  a  clyfler  is 
ncccffary,  you  may  ufe  the  one  fubjoined.  A  diuretic 
medicine  is 

"  Take  Strafbarg  tnrpenfine,  and  Venice  foap,  of 
each  one  ounce,  nitre  m  drachms,  powdered  myrrh 
two  drachaas  ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball  with  haney»  and 
wafli  it  down  with  any  proper  liquid.      Or, 

Take  of  Cadile  foap  twelve  ounces,  fcrape  it  very 
fmall,  and  add  two  ounces  of  dialtkse;  incoqporate 
thefe ;  and  make  them  up  into  balls  as  large  as  pigeons 
ewa.  When  you  find  the  horfe  aiBx^led  as  aforefatd, 
dillolve  one  of  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  it  him 
as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it,  and  it  will  force  a  paflage  for 
the  urine  without  much  difficulty. — This  is  alfo  good 
for  the  rtone  and  gravel  in  the  kidneys.  The  following 
is  a  ftrenffthcning  ball. 

'l^ake  fal  prunella  half  an  ouncci  fpennacetiy  flx 
drachms,  and  Lucatelli*s  balfam  one  ounces  if  the 
urine  is  bloody,  add  half  an  ounce  of  japan  earth ; 
nix  thefe  into  a  hall  with  honey,  and  wa(h  it  down 
with  a  decoiftion  of  marftmallows,  or  other  proper 
li^ttid.    The  Chriker  is  as  follows : 

Take  of  jalap  two  drachms,  juniper  and  bay  ber- 
ries each  a  handful,  bruife  them  and  boil  them  in  two 
(fuarts  of  mallow  deco^ion ;  then  ftratn  off,  and  mix,' 
by  degrees,  Barbadoes  albes  two  ounces,  and  Venice 
tiiq)eniine  tvfo  ounces,  beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two 
e^s:   when  mixed  as.direded,  add  a  pint  of  linfecd 

^^AIN,  a  diftemper  incident  to  beafts,  being  a 
hladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue,  againft 
the  windpipe,  which  fwells  to  fuch  a  pitch  as  to  flop 
the  breath.  It  comes  by  great  chafing  and  heating  of 
the  ftomach,  and  is  perceived  bv  the  b^ft*s  gaping  and 
hofding  out  his  tongue,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
To  cure  it,  caft  the  beaft,  take  forth  his  tongue, 
,  and  then  flitting  the  bladder,  wafli  it  gently  with  vinegar 
and  a  little  fait. 

BLAZE.    See  Star  and  White-Face. 

BLAZES.  It  is  a  notion,  that  thofe  horfes  that 
have  white  faces  or  blazes,  if  the  Maxes  be  divided 
in  the  middle,  crofsways,  is  the  mark  of  an  odd  dif- 
>pofitlon. 

BLEAK,  and  bleak- fishing  :  fome  call  this  a 
frefli  water  fprat,  or  river  (wallow,  becaufe  of  its 
continual  motion ;  and  others  will  have  this  name  to 
rife  from  the  whififli  colour,  which  is  only  under  the 
belly. 

It  is  an  eager  fifii,  caught  with  all  forts  ^f  worms 
bred  on  trees  or  plants  ;  as  alfo  with  flies,  pafle,  and 
fheep's  blood,  Wr. 

And  they  may  be  angled  for  with  half  a  fcore  hooks 
at  once,  it  they  can  be  all  fadened  on  :  he  will  aMb 
in  the  evening  take  a  natural,  or  artificial  fly;  but  if 
the  day  be  warm  and  clear,  no  bait  fb  good  for  htm  as 
the  fmall  fly  at  top  of  the  water :  which  he  will  take  at 
any  time  of  the  day,  efpccially  in  the  evening :  and  in- 
deed there  are  no  n(h  yield  better  fport  to  a  young  an- 
glcr  than  thefe  ;  for  they  are  fo  eager  that  they  will 
leap  out  of  the  water  for  a  bait :  but  ii  the  d^  be  cold 
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and  cloudy,  gentles  and  caddis  are  beft ;  abont  two  feet 
under  water* 

I'herc  is  another  way  of  taking  bleak,  which  is  by 
whipping  them  in  a  boat,  or  on  a  bank-fide,  in  frem 
water,  in  a  fummer's  evening,  with  a  hazel  top,  above 
five  or  fix  feet  long,  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the 
rod :  but  the  beft  method  is  with  a  drabble  ;  which  is, 
tie  e^ht  or  Xxjci  fmall  hooks  a-crofs  a  line,  two  inches 
above  one  another,  the  biggeft  hook  the  lowennoft 
(whereby  you  may  fomettmes  take  a  better  fiih)  and 
bait  them  with  gentles,  flies,  or  fome  fmall  red  worms; 
by  which  means  you  may  take  half  a  dozen,  or  more  at 
a  time. 

BLEEDING  at  the  nofe  in  horfes.  This  hap- 
pens  more  efpecially  in  young  horfes,  in  confequence 
of  the  abundance  of  blood,  that  through  the  free  paf- 
fage  of  the  large  veins,  afcends  into  tnc  head ;    and, 

Eafling  to  the  thin  veins  within  the  noflrils,  either 
y  its  violent  motion  forces  them,  or  by  its  corrofive 
quality  eats  them  afunder;  though  it  fometimes  bap. 
pens  from  a  blow  or  violent  flraioing.  1  o  remedy 
which, 

Take  the  juice  of  nettles,  mixed  with  loaf-fugar, 
and  f(^uirt  jt  upon  the  horfe's  noflrils,  t^fing  at 
convenient  times  to  burn  under  his  nofe,  ftorax, 
frankincenfe,  or  linen  dipped  in  aqua  vitse,  in  a 
cliafing-difli ;  the  fume  of  wnich  will  oblige  the  blood 
to  retreat :  or  inflead  of  nettle-juice,  you  may  ufe 
that  of  garlic,  blowing  up  after  it,  powder  of  dtiea  rhu« 
barb.    See  Blood-letting. 

BLEMISH,  a  hunting  term  ;  ufed  when  the  hounds, 
or  beagles,  finding  where  the  chafe  has. been,  make  a 
proffer  to  enter,  but  return. 

BLEND-WATER,  called  alfo  Morehough,  a. 
diftemper  mcident  to  black  eattle,  comes  either  from 
the  blood,  from  the  yellows,  or  from  the  ehange 
of  groand«  In  order  to  cure  it,  take  bole-ar- 
moniac,  and  as  much  charcoal  duft  as  will  fill  an 
egg-fliell,  a  good  quantity  of  the  inner  bark  of 
an  oak,  dried  and  powdered,  hy  pounding  the  whole 
together,  and  give  it  to  the  b^ft  in  a  quart  of  new  milk^ 
and  a  pint  of  earning. 

BLEYNE  or  BLEYME,  an  inflammation  nriflng 
from  bruifed  blood  between  the  horfe's  fole  and  the' 
bone  of  the  foot,  towards  the  heel :  of  thefe  there  are 
thfee  forts,  the  firft  being  bred  in  fpOtled  wrinkled  feet, 
with  narrow  heels,  are  ufually  feated  in  the  inward  or 
weakeft  quarter.  In  this  cafe  the  hoof  mufl  be  pared, 
and  the  matter  let  out ;  then  let  oil  de  mervetlle  be 
poured  in,  and  tlie  hoof  be  charged  with  a  reraokde  of 
loot  and  turpentine  — The  fccond  fort,  befides  the 
ufual  fymptoms  of  the  firft,  infeds  the  griftle,  and 
muft  be  extirpated,  as  in  the  cure  of  a  quitter  bone, 
giving  the  horfe  every  day,  moiflened  bran,  with  two 
ounces  of  liver  of  antimony,  to  divert  the  courfe  of  the 
humours,  and  purify  the  blood. — The  third  f<Ht  of 
bleymes,  is  occafioned  by  fmall  ftones  and  gravel  be- 
tween the  flioeand  the  fole.  In  this  cafe  the  toot  muft 
be  pared,  and  the  matter,  if  anv,  kt  out.  if  there  b« 
no  matter,  then  the  bruifed  fole  muft  be  taken  out, 
but  if  there  be  matter,  the  fore  muft  be  dreflbd  like  th« 
prick  of  a  nail.    &rHooF  Cast. 

Moon 
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BLINDNESS  tn  HotSES/  miy  be  thm  dtrcemed: 
Ac  walk,  or  ftep  of  a  blind  horfe,  is  always  uficertain 
and  unequal :  fo  that  he  dares  not  fet  down  hb  feet 
boldly,  when  led  in  one's  hand  :  but  if  the  fame  horfe 
be  mounted  by  an  expert  horfeman,  and  the  horfe  of 
htmfeif  be  a  horfe  of  metal,  than  the  fear  of  the 
fpurs  wiil  make  him.  go  refolutely  and  iredy,  fo  that 
his  blindnefs  can  hardly  be  perceived. 

Another  mark  by  which  you  may  know  a  horfe  that 
has  loll  his  fi^,  is,  that  when  he  hears  any  body  enter 
the  <bble,  he  wilt  prick  up  his  ears,  and  move  them 
bacicwardfi  and  forwards :  the  reafon  is,  that  a  vigorous 
horfe  having  loft  his  fight,  raiftrufts  everything,  and 
is  continually  in  alarm  at  the  lead  noife  that  he  hears. 

Moon  BLIND,  denotes  horfes  that  lofe  their  fight 
at  certain  times  of  the  moon's  age :  to  cure  which, 
take  half  an  ounce  of  lapis  calamtnaris,  heat  it  red  hot« . 
and  quench  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  plantain  water 
or  white  wine :  to  thi«  add  half  a  drachm  <A  aloes,  and  a 
feooa&il  of  camphor,  in  powder';  and  letting  them  dif- 
lolve,  drop  part  of  it  into  the  eyes  of  the  horfe. 

BLOCK,  (in  Falconfv)  is  the  perch  upon  which 
they  place  the  hawk.  It  ought  to  be  covered  whh 
cloth. 

BLOOD-HOUND,  is  of  all  colours ;  Vat  for  the 
generality  of  a  Mack  bfown,   and  reddifli  in  feveral  I 

Elacet,  efpocially  upon  l!he  breaft  and  cheeks:    they 
ave  hxig,  thin,  hanging  down  ears,  and  differ  from 
other  dogs  only  in  their  ery  and  badcing. 

Being  fet  on  by  the  voice  or  word  ot  their  keeper,  to 
4eek  about  for  game^  and  having  found  it,  they  will 
never  leave  off  the  purfvit,  vntil  it  be  tired;  nor  will 
thev  change  it  for  any  other  frefli  game  that  they  meet 
Willi;  mnd^they  are  obferved  to  be  very  obedient  to 
their  mafters. 

Tbefe  hounds  are  of  that  property,  tfiat  they  do  not 
onty  keep  to  their  ffame  while  living,  but  it  being  by 
any  accident  wounded^  or  killed,  will  find  it  out ;  and 
that  by  the  fcent  of  the  blood  fprinkled  here  and  there 
UMR  the  grmmdy'' which  was  died  in  its  purfuit;  by 
wKidi  means  deer-fteaiers  are  ohen  found  out. 

The  bkx)d<hotmd  differs  little  or  nothing  in  quality 
from  Ae  Stottijh  iluth-hound,  excepting  that  they  are 
of  a  iai^er  fize,  and  not  always  of  one  and  the  fame  co- 
lour; for  they  are  fuofietimes  red,  fanded,  black, 
white,  fpotted,  and  of  ^11  colours  with  other  hounds ; 
but  moft  conHnooly  either  brown  or  red. 

They  frfdom  bark,  except  in  their  chafe ;  atid  are 
attentive  to  the  voice  of  their  leader. 

Tliofe  that  are  white  are  fatd  to  be  qtrickeft  fcented^ 
and  fareft  nofed,  and  therefore  are  beti  for  the  hare ;( 
the  black  ones  are  befi  for  the  boar,  and  the  red  for  the 
hart  and  roe. 

Thou^  this  k  the  opinion  of  forae,  yet  others  difier 
from  them,  becaufe  their  colour  (cfpecially  the  Jaltcr} 
is  too  like  the  game  thev  hunt ;  although  there  can  be 
.nothing  certain  coHeftea  from  their  colour  ;  but. indeed 
the  black  hound  is  the  hardier,  and  better  able  to,  en- 
dure the  cold  than  the  white  ones.  ^ 

They  mull  be  tied  up  till  they  hunt ;  yet  are  to  be 
let  loofe  now  and  then  a  little,  to  eafe  their  bellies ; 
and  tbek  kennels  mutt  be  kept  fweet  and  dry. 
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Thpre  is  fome  difficulty  in  diftinguifliinjg;  a  hound  of 
an  excellent  fcent ;  but  fome  are  ot  opinion,  that  the 
fquare  and  flat  nofe  is  the  heft  fim  of  it ;  likewife  a  . 
fmall  head,  having  all  his  less  of  equal  lengths,  his 
breaft  not  deeper  than  his  belly,  and  nis  back  plain  to 
his  tail ;  his  eyes  quick,  his  ears  hanging  long,  his  tail 
nimble,  and  the  beak  of  his  nofe  always  to  the  earth  ; 
and  efpecially  fuch  as  are  moft  filent  and  bark  leaft. 

You  may  now  confider  the  various  difpofitions  of 
hotmds,  in  the  finding  out  of  their  beaft. 

Some  are  of  that  nature,  that  when  they  have  found 
the  game,  they  will  ftand  ftill  till  the  huntfroan  comes 
up ;  to  whom,  in  fiience,  by  their  face,  eye,  and  tail, 
they  fliew  the  game :  others,  when  they  have  found 
the  foot-fteps,  go  forward  without  any  voice,  or  either 
(hew  of  ear  or  tail :  another  fort,  when  they  have 
found  the  footings  of  the  beaft,  piick  up  their  ears  a 
Ihtle,  and  either  bark  or  wag  their  tails ;  and  others 
will  wag  their  tails,  and  not  move  their  ears. 

Again,  there  are  fome  that  do  none  of  thefe:  but 
wander  up  and  down,  barking  about  the  fureft  marks, 
and  confounding  their  own  foot-ftcps  with  thofe  of  the 
beaft  they  hunt:  or  elfe  forfake  the  way,  and  fo  run 
back  again  to  the  firft  head ;  but  when  they  fee  the  ^ 
hare,  are  afraid,  not  daring  to  come  near  her,  except 
(he  fiart  firft,  - 

Tliefe,  with  others  who  hinder  the  cunning  labour 
of  their  colleagues,  truftingto  their  feet,  and  running 
before  their  betters,  deface  tlw  bcft  mark,  or  elfe  hunt 
counter,  and  take  up  with  any^falfe  fcent,  infiead  of  the 
true  one ;  or,  never  forfake  the  highways,  and  yet  have 
not  learnt  to  be  filcnt. 

To  thefe  aMb  maj-  be  added,  thofe  which  cannot  diC- 
cem  the  footing,  or  pricking  of  the  hare,  yet  will  Vun 
withfpced  when  they  lee  her  ;  parfuing  her  very  hotly 
at  the  firft,  and  afterward?  tire,  or  hunt  lazily.  All 
thefe  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  a  kennel  of  hounds. 

But  on  the  contrary,  thofe  hounds  which  ace  good, 
when  they  have  found  a  hare,  make  ihcw  thereof  to  the 
huntfman,  by  running  more  fpeedily  ;  and  with  gef- 
tureofhead,  eyes,  ears,  and  tail,  winding  to  the  forni, 
or  hare's  mufe,  never  give  over  profecution  with,  a 
«)od  noife.  They  have  good  hard  feet  and  ftitcly 
ftomachs. 

And  whereas  the  natorc  of  the  hare  is  fometimes  to 
leap,  and  make  heading; ;  fometimes  to  tread  foftly, 
with  a  very  fmall  imprcmon  in  the  earth :  or  fometimes 
to  lie  down,  and  even  to  leap  or  jump  out  and  into  her 
own  form,  the  poor  hound  is  fo  much  the  more  bufied 
and  troubled  to  retain  the  fmall  fcent  of  her  pricking 
that  flie  leaves  behind  her,  in  which  cafe  it  is  requifite 
that  you  affift  the  hound,  not  only  with  voice,  eye,  and 
hand,  but  with  a  fcafonablc  tune  alfo,  for  in  frofty 
weather  the  fcent  freezes  with  the  earth,  fo  that  there 
is  no  certainty  of  hunting  till  it  thaws,  or  that  the  fun 
rife. 

* '  In  like  manner,  if  a  great  deal  of  rain  fall  bctwfen 
the  ftarting  of  the  hare  and  time  of  hunting,  it  is  not 
right  to  hunt  till  the  water  be  dried  up ;  fur  the  drOtis 
ditperfe  the  fcent  of  the  hare ;  and  €lry  weather  colleft- 
eth  it  again 

The  fummer-time  aifo  is  not  fit  for  hunting,  becaufe 

the 
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the  heat  of  the  weather  confumeth  the  [ttnt ;  and  the 
nights  being  th^n  but  (hort,  the  hare  travelleth  not  far, 
feeding  only  in  thfi  morning  and  evening :  befides,  the 
fragrancy  of  flowers  and  herbs  then  growing,  flattens 
and  diminiOies  the  (cent  the  hounds  are  guided  by. 

The  beft  time  for  hunting  with  theie  hounds,  is  in 
Autumn ;  becaufe  then  the  former  odours  are  weaken- 
ed, and  the  earth  barer  than  at  other  times. 

Thefe  hpunds  do  not  only  chafe  tlieir  game  while  it 
lives,  but  after  it  is  dead  alio,  by  any  manner  of  cafu- 
alty,  make  to  the  place  where  it  lies  ;  having  in  this 

J|lace  a  fure  and  infallible  ffuide;  that  is,  the  Icent  and 
avour  of  the  blood,  fprinkled  here  and  there  upon  the 
ground ;  for  whether  the  beafl  is  wounded  and  lives, 
and  efcapes  the  hands  of  the  huntfm^,  or  if  it  be 
killed,  and  carried  quite  out  of  the  park,  (if  there  do 
but  remain  fome  marks  of  blood  flicdj  thefe  dogs,  with 
no  lefs  facility  and  ealinefs  than  greedinefs,  wiU  difco- 
Ter^he  fame  by  its  fcents,  Carrying  on  their  purfuit 
with  agility  and  fwiftnefs  ;  upon  which  account  they 
^  deferve  the  name  of  blood-hounds. 

And  if  a  piece  of  fleih  be  fubtilely  ftolen  and  cunning- 
ly conveyed  away,  although  all  caution  imaginable  is 
ufed,  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  blood,  yet  thefe  kind 
of  dogs,  by  natural  inllin^,  will  purfue  deer- dealers, 
through  craggy  ways  and  crooked  meanders,  till  they 
have  found  them  out ;  and  fo  efFe£lualIy  as  that  they 
can  difcover,  feparate,  and  pick  them  out  from  a  great 
number  of  perfons;  nay,  they  will  cull  them  out, 
though  they  mtermix  with  the  greateft  throng. 

BLOODf  a  diftempef  in  the  backs  of  cattle,  which 
will  make  a  beaft  go  as  if  he  drew  his  head  afide,  or 
after  him.  In  order  to  cure  it,  you  (hould  flit  the 
length  of  two  points  uuder  his  tail,  and  let  him 
bleed  well ;  but  if  he  bleeds  too  much,  knit  big  tail 
next  the  body,  and  then  bind  fait  and  nettles  bruifed 
into  it. 

BLPOD-LETTING,  the  figns  or  indications  of 
blood-letting  in  a  horfe,  ^re  thefe  :  his  eyes  will  look 
red,  and  his  veins  fwell  more  than  ordinary ;  he  will 
alfo  have  an' itching  about  his  mane  and  tail;  and  be 
continually  rubbing  them,  and  fometimes  will  fhed 
fome  of  his  hair  ;  or  he  will  peel  about  the  roots  of  his 
ears,  in  tlie  places  where  the  head-ftall  of  the  bridle 
lies  ;  his  urine  will  be  red  and  high-coloured,  and  his 
dung  black  and  hard,  likewife  if  he  has  red  inflamma- 
tions, or  little  bubbles  on  his  back,  or  does  not  digeft 
his  meat  well ;  or  if  the  white  of  his  eye  is  yellow,  or 
the  infide  of  his  upper  or  nether  lip  be  fo,  thefe  are 
ligns  that  he  (lands  m  need  of  bleeding. 

The  propereil  time  for  bleeding  norfes,  is  in  the 
winter  ^nd  cool  months,  from  January  to  July;  (but  in 
Jtdy  and  Auguft^  by  reafon  the  dog-days  are  then  predo- 
minant, it  is  not  good,  but  only  in  cafe  of  neceffity) 
and  fo  from  Auguft  to  Januan  again. 

As  to  the  manner  of  bleeding ;  yon  mud  never  take 
fo  much  blood  from  a  colt  as  from  an  older  horfe,  and 
but  a  fourth  part  as  much  from  a  yearling  foal ;  you 
mud  alfo  have  regard  to  the  age  and  drength  of  the 
horfe,  and  before  you  bleed  him,  let  him  be  moderately 
chafed  and  exercifed,  reding  a  day  before,  and  three 
days  after  if,  not  forgetting  that /f^r;/ and  O^^^/^r  are  two 
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principal  feafons  for  that  purpofe;  and  he  will  alfo 
bleed  the  better,  if  he  be  let  to.  drink  before  he  is 
blooded,  fo  that  he  be  not  heated. 
^  Then  tie  liim  up  early  in  the- morning  to  the  rack 
without  water  or  combing,  led  his  fpiriis  be  too  much 
agitated,  and  draw  with  a  pair  of  fleams  of  a  reafonable 
breadth,  about  three  pounds  of  blood,  and  leave  him 
tied  to  the  rack. 

During  the  operation,  put  your  finger  in  bis  mouth 
and  tickle  him  in  the  roof,  making  him  chew,  and 
moving  his  chaps,  which  will  force  him  to  fpin  forth : 
and  when  you  find  he  has  bled  enough,  rub  his  body 
well  over  with  it,  but  efpecially  the  place  he  is  blooded 
on,  and  tie  him  up  to  the  rack  for  an  hour  or  two,  led 
he  bleed  afrefh :  (or  that  will  turn  his  blood. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fays,  that  the  well-known  ufe  of 
bleeding,  is  in  all  cafes  of  infiammation,  or  with  the ' 
intent  of  prevention,  in  cholic,  fuppredion  of  urine, 
drains,   blows,  or  other  accidents.     Phlebotomy,  in 
fmsfll  quantities,  is  fometimes  recurred  to  in  weak  and 
impoverilhed  habits,  in  order  to  remove  the  lentor  of 
the  blood,  and  invigorate  the. circulation;  but  in  in- 
flammatory fever,  it  is  the  fheet-anchor,  without  the 
help  of  which,  it  would  be  totally  impoflible  for  na^^ 
ture,  human  or  brute,  to  outride  the  dorm.     Many  are 
lod,  for  Want  of  timely  or  fufiicient  bleeding  in  in- 
flammatory cafes.    The  quantity  even  of  four  or  five 
quarts,  miv  be  fafely  taken,  at  one  time,  from  a  large, 
robud,  and  plethoric  horfe,  ihould  the  exigence  of  the 
cafe  demand  a  very  confiderable  evacuation.    Upon 
ordinary  occafions,  the  portion  is  between  one  and  two 
quarts,  by  meafure;    I  repeat,   by  meafure,  becaufe 
notwithdanding,  fcarce  a  veterinarv  writer  fince  the 
days  of  Solleysbl,  has  failed  to  declaim  asaind  the 
beadly  and  dangerous  praQtce  of  drawing  off  a  horfe's 
blood  at  random,  and  by  guefs  upon  a  dunghill,  like 
water  from  a  water-but,  yet  the  fame  race  of  hard- 
headed  idiots,  into  whofe  care  we  dill  wifely  commit 
the  health  of  our  horfes,  continue  the  enormitv.    The 
pulfe  of  a  bbrfe  in  full  health|  and  not  under  tne  influ- 
ence of  alarmi    makes  from  thirty-fix  (Dr.  Hale's 
datement)  to  perhaps  forty-five  drokes  in  a  minute ;  a 
late  writer  on  the  drangles,  fays  a  horfe  with  a  pulfe 
as  high  as  fifty,  may  be  well,  and  free  from  fever;  but 
we  have  reafon  eitner  to  fu|>pofe  him  in  aa  error,  or 
that  the  pulfe  in  horfes  is  an  uncertain  criterion.    The 
drokes  may  be  felt  by  gently  prefling  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, or  the  ear,  or  the  carotid  arteries  on  each  fide  the 
neck,  or  thofe  near  the  heart,  or  within  the  legs,  aad 
they  have  been  found  during  the  highed  degree  of  in- 
flammanon,  and  ^reat  pain,  to  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  a  minute. 

The  old  writers,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the 
circulation,  and  of  courfe  expe£led  peculiar  benefits 
from  local  bleedings,  named  thirty  one  veins  in  the 
horfe's  body,  at  which  he  might  be  bled  ; .  to  wit,  the 
two  temple<»veins;>  the  eye- veins,  beneath  the  eyes  \  thepa- 
late^veins,  in  the  mouth;  the  neck- veins ;  the  plate- veins, 
in  the  bread  ;  the  fore -arm -veins ;  the  fhackle-veins^ 
before ;  the  toe- veins,  before ;  ihe  fide,  or  flank-veins  ; 
the  tail- vein;  the  haunch-veins;  the  hough- veins ;  the 
fliackle-veins,  behind ;  and  the  toe-veins,  behind,   Bu( 

as 


copied  Unk;  but  Mr.  Clai^ke  obfcrvefi,  that  the  blood 
of  horfcs  which  labour  hard  generally  appears  ot  a 
darklfli  or  deep  red,  and  fomctimes  with  a  thick  yel- 
low or  6ufF  cruft ;  and  that  the  blood  ot  a  fick  horfe 
will  often  hs^vc  the  appearance  of  one  in  full  healthy 
and  vice  verfd. 
BLOOD.SPAVIN.  iS^^Spavik. 
BLOOD  IN  HORSES,  iaftaunch.  If  a  horfc  hap- 
pens to  bleed  exceffively,  fo  that,  if  not  timely  flopped, 

body  of  a  horfej  «'itha  club^u)riUi)od»(Hcfc,'  couldbe  '  he  niay  be  weakened,  or  otherwife  endangered,  uie  the 

totally  aboliflied  ;t but  there  ceftainly,is)fofnr.diffic^y  |  follbwyig'rcniedyi, 

in  the  cafe,  at  4eafl'^thtcoi]Aman9operatbiis.>    With^'^  -  Take  the  wool  of  a  hare  or  corley;  dip  it  in  viflqgar. 
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ai  from  the  inoeffant  .romory  motion  of  the  blood, 
bleeding  cannot  have  a  partial,  but  only  the  general 
efiefb'ol  dhnimfhing  quantity/  and  of  ihaking  more 
fpace  in 'the  veflels^  it  matters  but  little,  from  what 
vein! blood  be; taken,  any-farther  than  the  ne(^k-v;sins 
are  moft  convenient  for  the  purpofe,  and  therefore*had 

always  better  be  ufcd.  / .-:  r-  ^  t     -  • 

It  were  to  be  wilhed,  that  the  old,  rude,  Patagonian 
method,  ol forcibly  driving  aftarpinftAnientiiitot^e 


veterinary  furgeons  in  general,  the  pk'anice  isis  ceafe#; 
but  the.nfe  of  the  fpr^ng'6eam.ts'ftiil>attend^ci  with  in- 
convenience ;  and  a  gendeman  in  the  h<lbit  of  bleeding 
horfeSy  fays,  that  he  ca^  perform  the  operation  eafielt 
and  bed,  with 'a-  Common  fmall  lancet.  Every  one 
acquaiilted  with  horfes,  knows  enough  of  the  inconve* 
niences  and  dangers  of  the  ancient  .method ;  foroetimes 
a  horfe  is  ftruck  inefib£iualiy,hal£  a  dozen  times;  flip, 
ping  his  bead  afide  at  every  llrokey  until  the  feventh, 
when,  the  bufinefs  is  done,  too  efTe^ualiy,  and  the 
vein  divided,  an  artery  or  perhaps  a  tendon  wounded ; 
fliould  the  operation  be  upon  the  place*  or  thigh* veins^ 
fuch  an  accident  might  be  fatal. :  ^  >. 

•  The  moft  proper  part  of  the  nedc'lo  which  to  apply 
Che  laacety  is  about  a  hand's  breadth  from  the-  hea^i 
and  one  ineh  below  the  biancbin^i,  or  joining  df  the 
vein,  which  runs  from  the  lower  iawi  and  which  will 
appear  full  by  preflinff  the  main  oranch ;  the  integu- 
ments alfo  are  thinnefi  thereabouts.  In  ciife,  from  the 
folly  of  frequent  blood-letting;  the  neck,  of  the  horfe 
ihoilld  be  covered  with  fears,  it  ia  then  better  to  have 
recouffe  elfewhere,  and  an  operator  (hould  accuftora 
himfelf  tO'blced  on  ettherfide  mdifferently.  We  have 
the  authpriiy  of  Mr.  Clarkb,  for  adviiing  that  a  liga^ 
lure  be  never  made  until  (fuppofibg  the  horfe  upon  his 
legg)  the  orifice  be  opened,  and  even  then  it  will  fre- 
quently be  ncedlefs,  and  as  the  preilure  of  the  finger 
will  in  general  occafion  the  blood  to  flow  fufEciently 
firee.^  .1  have  feen- ligatures  made  fo  excelTive  hard  by 
ignorant  fmitbs,  that  the  patients  have  been  nearly  fufj 
fecatedi  and. there  are  inliances  enough  of  horfes  abfo- 
lutely  falling  down  in  an  apoplefiic  fuv  from  the  ban- 
daige  being  long  continued,  upon  fuch,  which  from  ill 
lifage  were  (hy  at  the  operation  of  bleeding.     When  a 


'and' then  ftrew  upon  it  the  powder  of  calcined  cgg- 
(hells,  and  apply  it  to  the  ^lace ;  or  you  may,  for 
want  of  the  former,  dip  it  in  nettle- juice  and  bay- fair, 
or  apply  to  tbe  wound  or  forrance  a  poultice  of  hemlock 
and  the  baik  of  elder-root.     Or, 

Take  aloe$  hepatic  and  olibanum,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  and  the  wool  of  an  old  hare ;  bruife  them  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  and  fpread  them  on  cotton- wool , 
binding  them  to  the  place,  and  there  fafTering  them  to* 
continue  till  fuch  time  as  you  find  the  blood  is  turned 
back,  and  the  film  knit  together,  which  will  be  within 
th^  fpace  of  two  or  three  days.    Or,  ''^ 

'  Take  hare  or  rabbit's  wool,  and  fill  the  cut  or  flif 
full  of  it :  ib  bold  it  to  with  your  hand,  or  bind  it  fail; 
#ith  fome  luring ;  then  bum  the  upper  leather  of  an* 
old  (hoe,  and  take  the  afhes  of  it  and  flrew  amon^  the 
wool,  and  that  will  ftay  the  bleeding ;  but  let  it  he  on? 
twenty-four  hours  before  you  take  it  off;  then  take,  ^ 
little  wax,  honey,  turpentine,  fwine*s  greafe,  and 
wheat  flour,  fet  them  all  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil 

f;ently ;  flir  and  blend  them  together,  then  tstke  them 
rom  the  fire,  and  ufe  them  at  your  leifure.     And,  if 
there  be-acut  of  any  deepnefsi  lay  in  a  tent  of  flax  or  ' 
linen  clotli  dipped  in  the  falve,  but  lay  a  plaifter  of  the 
fame  over  it ;  fo  let  it  lie  on  twenty-tour  hours ;  then' 
remove  it,  and  that  is  enough ;  it  will  heal  it  for  cer« 
tain. 
BLOODY-HBEtED-CocK*    See  Hbcler. 
EfitlLLiTiON  or  THE  BLOOD.    A  difeafe  in  horfes 
;  which  proceeds  from  want  of  exercife,  and  gives  rife 
to  outward  fwelltngs,    frequently  miflaken    for    the* 
farcin.    '  ^ 

BLOOD  RUNNING  ITCH  happens  to  an  horfe 
by  an  inflammation  of  the  blood,  being  over-heated  by- 


hone's  head  ihay  be  tied  up  to  the  rack,  pinning  the  hard  riding,  or  other  hard  labour.  It  gets  between  the 
otifice  is  fel<{om  neceffary ;  but  if  it  muH  needs  be  pin-  i  fkin  and  the  fleih,  and  makes  a  horfe  to  rub,  fcrub, 
ncd,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  fkin  be  not  drawn  |  and  bite  himfelf ;  which,  if  let  alone  too  long,  will 
too  far  from. the  vein,  fo  as  to  admit  the  blood  between  '  turn  to  a  mange,  ^nd  is  very  infedious  to  any  horfe 
the  fkin  and  flefh,  which  frequently  happens,  pro-  j  that  ihall  be  nigh  him ;  and  the  cures  both  for  this  and 
ducing  fuppuration,  and  a  fwelled  deck  :  another  pre-  |  the  mange,  bcddes  the  general  ones,  of  bleeding  in  tlie 
caution  of  equal  confequence  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  '  neck-vein,  fcraping  him,  aud  other  things,  are  vari- 
is,  that  in  cafe  of  accident  in  bleeding,  the  patient  be  im-  j  ous. 

mediately  put  into  proper  hands,  if  within  the  reach  of ;  BLOOD-SilO  IT^^N  Eyes,  in  Horses.  Cure-**- 
fucb,  from  a  rational  apprehenfion  of  the  cures  of  ig-  |  Steep  Roman  vitriol  in  white  rofe- water,  or  for  want  of 
noi^nt  bunglers,  which,  their  tedioufnefs  and  danger  i  that  in  Ipring- water,  and  wa(h  the  e)'cs  with  it  twice  or 
out  «f  queltion,  too  often  leave  an  indelible defignation    thrice  a- day. 


of  the  oodor  upon  the  body  of  the  horfe. 

SotLEYSEL  fpeaks  at  large  of  the  prognollicks  to  be 
drawn  from  the  appearace,  colour,  and  confiflence  of 
die  blood  in  borfesi  and  therein  fcveral  authors  have 


BLOODY  FLUX,  in  Horses  :  is  a  profufion  o» 

bilious  juices,  which,  being  difcharged  from  the  fwcet- 

bread  and  gall-bladder,    caufes  an   irritation;  and  » 

great  quantity  of  blood  to  ^ow  thither.    When  tfapre  is 
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blood  di(€harj;ed  by  tbc  guts,  the  tolIoirlnK  powder 
may  be  given  in  warm  port-wine. 

Take  cinnamon  and  tormentil^root  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  faffron  and  cochineal  of  each  two  drachtns. 
three  ounCi*s  of  powdered  oyflcr-Qiclls,  contrayerva- 
root  and  Virginia  fnake-root,  of  each  one  ounce :  when 
thefe  are  all  well  pottdered,  It  is  a  fufllicient  cjuantity 
for  fix  papers  \  two  of  which  may  be  given  every  day 
ip  ivarm  wine.  Keep  bhn  well  eoveredf  and  give  no 
hiiy  for  two  Or  three  nours  after  the  drink. 

In  fume  cafes  of  the  bloody-flux,  the  following  clyf- 
tf  r  may  be  ufed  with  fticcefs :  Take  a  quart  of  forge- 
wacer»'and  boil  in  it  four  ounces  of  oak-bark;  two 
ounces  of  tormentil-roots  ;  balauftines  and  red-rofe 
leaves,  of  each  a  handful.  To  the  ftrained  decoflion 
a^d  three  ounces  of  diafcordium,  one  ounce  of  mithri- 
date,  and  half  a  drachm  of  opium.  L,^x.  this  be  injed^ 
^  warm,  and  repeated  as  often  as  there  is  occafiou :  if 
you  ate  provided  witli  a  fyringe  that  has  a  pretty  large 
pipe,  you  naay  fometimes  add  two  ounces  of  French 
bole,  in  powder  or  fealed  earth. 

But,  above  all  things,  you  are  to  avoid  mixing  oil  or 
'  butter,  or  any  other  greafy  matter,  with  clyfters  that 
are  of  ihis  intention,  as  is,common  among  farriers ;  for 
thefe  thhigs  are  direCUy  contraiy  to  the  nature  of  *  thofe 
applications,  and  will  not  only  rtnder  their  operation 
ioefl^ual,  but  icereafc  the  difeafe,  and,  inflead  of 
aftringing  and  fortifying  the  bowels,  will  weaken  them 
by  caufing  a  greater  relocation  of  their  fibres. 

BtooDr-U KINS.  The  diforder  of  ftaling  blood  by 
horfes  proceeds  from  various  caufes ;  from  over  ftrain- 
it)0  wbenatwork;  travelling  in  hot  weather;  eating 
oi  green  beetles  upon  the  twigs  or  Ihrubs  in  the  hedges, 
where  the  cattle  brouze,  or  hot  or  fpirituous  herbs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  grafs-feafon  ;  expofed  to  the  cold 
when  he  has  been  over-heated ;  drinking  too  much 
vater  when  put  to  hard  exercife ;  and  may  fometimes 
peoceed  from  an  ulceration  of  the  kidneys,  when  they 
are  worn  and  abraded  by  fand  or  gritty  matter,  or  by 
the  acrimony  and  Iharpnefs  of  the  corruption  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  ulcer;  yet  the  moft  ufual  caufe  of  ftaling 
blood  happens,  when  the  renal  du£bi  have  been  over- 
diflended  by  any  ot  the  caufes  before-mentioned ;  and 
blood,  for  the  moft  part,  follows  a  too  great  profu- 
fion  of  urine,  though  this  is  feldom  attended  to  by  far- 
riers. 

As  to  the  cure,  whether  there  be  onlj  a  great  profu- 
fion  of  urine,  ox  a  flux  of  the  blood,  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed chiefly  by  medicines  that  ftrengthen  and  agglu- 
tinate,  and  likewife  by  fuch  things  as  will  divert  the 
humours  another  way,'  by  opening  the  pores  ;  only,  in 
cafe  of  blood,  a  vein  (hould  by  all  means  be  opened  in 
the  neck  or  breaft,  to  make  as  fpeedy  a  revulfion  as 
poflfible;  becaufe  this  kind  of  haemorrhai^e  proves  fome- 
times fatal  to  boffca,  and  that  very  luddenly.  To 
cure  which 

After  bleeding,  a  cooling  purge,  wherein  fal-poly- 
chreft,  or  fal-prunella,  has  been  diflblvcd,  will  be  very 
convenient,  as  the  following: 

Take  fal-prunella  and  lal-polychre(l,  of  each  one 
ounce ;  veleres,  in  powder,  two  ounces ;  barley-water, 
one  quaxt;  bonejf,  half  ajpoundj  made  warm,  and 


ghren  e^rly  la  lihe'  morning  for  two  tu:  tharee  days. 
Or, 

Take  rhubarb  and  j^lap,  in  powder,  of  each  half 
an  ounce;  fait  of  nitre,  one  ounce;  with  a  foflScient 
quantity  of  honey  and  flour*  make  ti^m  into  a  ball,  to 
be  given  as  abovp;  be  careful  tbat  the  horfes  have 
warm  maflies  of  bran  and  water*  during  the  operation 
of  the  phfilc* 

Bull  if  the  flux  of  blood  be  violent,  take  two  cNmcea 
of  fait  or  fugar  of  lead,  and  diffolve  it  in  a  auart  of  vi- 
ni^gar  or  verjuioe ;  and  apply  it  cold  to  his  oreafl,  and 
it  will  ftop  it  immediately,  uniels  it  proceed^  from  fome 
prettv  laige  branch  of  an  artery,  and  in  that  cafe,  un^ 
lefs  toe  runture  be  in  the  uiinary  p^age,  where  it  may 
be  Teached  by  a  ityptsc  injcfiion,  it  will  foon  prove 
mortal.  If  your  horfe  has  got  a  fever,  his  feeding 
mufi  be  very  moderate ;  if  he  has  no  other  accident 
but  a  flux  of  urine,  he  may  be  indulged  to  feed  fome* 
what  more  liberally,  and  among  his  oats  may  be  fticw* 
ed  the  feeds  of  melons,  gourds,  or  white  poppies; 
three  or  four  of  the  heads  o?  the  faid  pop]>ies,  wuh  the 
feeds,  may  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  boilea  in  his  water, 
which  will  give  it  sio  mfagveeabte  tafte.  You  mav  alfo 
give  him  now  and  then  hw  a  pint  of  fweet-oil,  for  all 
wofe  things  are  very  proper,  and  they  will  help  to  blunt 
the  (harphefs  of  the  urine ;  but  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  let  him  drink  too  much  water,  but  rather  give  it  him 
the  ofilener,  unleb  it  be  fohened  in  the  maimer  direfi- 
ed :  or  any  of  the  following  methods  may  be  ufcd  at 
difcretion. 

Take  a  quantity  of  that  craneft>ill  which  is  called 
herb-^robert,  bruife  it  in  a  mortar,  and  fprinkle  it  whh 
red-port  wine ;  when  it  is  well  mafhed,  prefs  out  die 
juice,  and  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it  every  night  and 
momins.  if  three  dofes  do  not  perfedly  ftop  the  oom« 
plaint,  let  the  creature  be  blooded^  and  continue  the 
medicine  as  before.    Or,    « 

Take  of  the  herb  called  hart's-tongue,  half  a  hand« 
ful ;  piony-roots  fliced,  half  an  ounce ;  the  juice  of 
betony,  half  a  pint;  boil  them  in  ftalebeer,  and  give 
them  as  hot  as  he  is  capable  to  endure,  the  liquid  part 
only ;  and  fo  continue  to  do  in  the  morning  fiafiing  for 
a  week  together,  and  the  defe£l>  will  ceafe.    Or, 

Take  pionvrgrafs,  fcabious,  and  camomile,  of  each 
a  pugil  or  half  a  handful,  bruife  cloves  or  cinnamcm  ; 
boil  thefe  in  a  quart  of  vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  give 
hot  to  the  beaft  fefHng  with  a  drenching-hom.  a  pint 
in  a  morning,  and,  it  you  fee  this  Hops  it  not,  give 
three  or  four  mornings  the  like  quantity  ;  or  pve  him 
a  dilhful  of  the  curds  of  runnet  in  a  quart  of  milk,  and 
let  him  fail  four  hours.    Or, 

Take  fliepherd's-purfe,  and  a  little  cinnamon,  boil 
it  in  two  pints  of  red  wine ;  fo  give  it  to  the  beafl. 
Some  take  a  loach,  and  put  it  down  the  throat  quick. 
Or  take  blood^'Wort,  (hepherd's-purle,  or  knot-grafs, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity ;  ftamp  all  together,  then 
ftrain  them,  and  put  them  in  a  quart  of  red  cow's  milk; 
put  to  it  fome  runnet  of  the  faid  milk,  and  mix  With  it 
the  leaven  of  brown  bread ;  then  ftrain  them,  and  give 
it  with  a  horn  eight  or  nine  days,  if  need  be.  Some 
give  powder  of  huflcs  of  acorns  in  red  wine. 

BLQOD-RUNNING  ITCH  happeostoa  horfeby  an 

inflammation 
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inflamndtioh  of  tikt  blood,  being  over-heafesd  hir  hard 
ridinff,  or  othef  fore  labour.  It  gets  between  the  &in 
and  tne  fleffa,  and  makes  a  horie  to  rub,  fcrub,  and 
bite  himfeif;  which,  if  let  alone  too  long,  will  turn 
to  a  grievous  man^e,  and  is -very  infe^Sioas  to  any  horfe 
diat  ifaall  be  nigh  him ;  and  the  cures,  both  for  tins  and 
the  manjge,  bendes  the  general  ones,  of  bleeding  in  the 
fleck-vein,  itraping  him,  and  other  things,  are  various. 
^V/Mang8. 

BLOSSOM,  or  Pbach-coloured  Horse^;  iione 
that  has  hit  white  haii^  intermixed  all  over  with  (brrel 
and  bay  hairs. . 

Such  horfes  are  fo  infenfible  and  hard,  both  in  the 
Qvouth  and  in  the  flanks^,'  that  they  are  fcarce  valued  : 
befides  thaff,  tkey*  are  apt  to  turn  blind. 

BOAR  Wild,  although  England  aflPords  no  wild 
boan,  yet  being  to  plentiful  in  G^rma^  and  other  coun- 
tries, afetd^Sbrding  fo  nOble  a  chafe,  which  is  fo  much 
aiied  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  inthofe  parts,  I  Ihall 
giKre  tbeilDltowing  accoimt : 

A  t^ild  boar  is  called  a  pig  of  the  founder,  the  firft 
3rear  of  his  .^ ;  a  hqg  the  fecond ;  t  hog's  fteet-  the 
Cfaifidi  anci  tfboarthe  foutth  ;  when  leaving  the  found- 
ery^'Wis  alfo'teme^^  a  fitigler  or  fanglier.  This  croa*. 
Curs  is  iarhfWQd  withias  many  teeth  at  firft,  as  he  Omit 
eticT  bavst  altem^aid^.:  whfek  enlTf  idcreafe  in  Bignefsv 
not  m  number;  amoilg  thefe  they  have  four  called 
tuihes,  or  tulks,  the  two  uppermoft  oi^  wtilcb  do  not 
hnrt  when  he  ftrikes ;  but  ferve  only  to  tk4iet  the  other 
two  lowefti  with  which  they  fVequemlv  defend  them- 
Jelves  and  kiU,  as  being  greater  and  longer  than  the 
reft.  This  is  reckonea  a  beaft  of  venery  by  huntf- 
men. 

The-  cpmttoH  age  of  a  boar  is  twefa^-five  or  thirty 

I  ears ;  they  go  to  rut  about  D/cemtif^  and  their  great 
eat  Idts  aTOUt  three  weeks ;  amd  although  tfie  u>ws 
become  cold  of  conftitution^  not  coveting  xht  company 
ef  the  boarr  fet  they  4o  not'  feparate  until  Jmmdrt; 
and  then  they  withdraw  themfelves  unto  their  holds, 
wherein  Aey  keep  elofe  tlnree  or  four  day s,  not  ftir^ 
ring  AencCf  efpecialiy  if  they  meet  with  fuch  places 
where  fern  grows,  the  roots  of  which  they  delight  to 
eat* 

It  is  eafier  to  take  a  boar  in  a  toil  in  A^tl  or  A^, 
tiiaai  in  any  other  fisafon,  by  reafon  they^eep  at  that 
lime  OMire  feqndly,  which  is  caufed  by  their  eating  of 
fht>ng  herbS)  and  buds  of  trees,  which  moiften  <heir 
Inramsv  and  caufe  fleep.  Alfo,  the  fpring  time  occa- 
fions  their  ileeping« 

Their  food  is  on  com,  fruits,  acorns,  chefnuts, 
beechkmaft,  and  all  forts  of  roots ;  wheir  they  are  in 
niarifay  and  water/ places,  they  feed  on  waser-crefles, 
and  foch  things  as  they  can  find :  and  when  they  are 
near  the  fea-coaft,  they  feed  on  cockles,  mulcles, 
<^en,  and'  fuch  like  fiih. 

A  boar  moll  commonly  lies  in  the  ftrongeft  holds  of 
thome  and  thick  buftet i  and  will  ihind  the  bay  before 
he  will  forfake  his  den. 

if  he  i«  hunted  from  a  ftrOng:  thick  covert,  he  will 
be  fore  to  go  back  the  fame  way  tie  came,  if  it  be  pof- 
fible ;  and  when  he  is  roused,  he  never  flops,  until  he 
comes  to  the  placewhcre  he  thinks  himfeif  moil  fecure. 


If  \X  (b  hap^ns  that  there  is  a  founder  of  f!bem  to- 
gether, then,  if  any  break  founder,  the  reft  will  ran 
that  way ;  and  if  he  is  hunted  in  a  hold  or  foreft  where 
he  was  bred,  he  will  stvf  diflicultly  be  forced  to  quit 
it,  but  fomctimes  he  will  t^^e  head«  and  feem  to  ^ 
drawing  to  the  outfides  of  the  covert ;  but  it  is  only  to 
hearken  to  the  noife  of  the  dogs ;  for  he  will  return 
again,  from  whence  he  will  hardly  foe  compelled  till 
night;  but  having  broken  out,  and  taken  head  end- 
ways, he  will  not  be  put  out  of  his  Waj^  by  man  xM>r 
beaft,  by  voice,  blowing,  or  any  thing  cli'e. 

A  boar  will  not  cry  wlien  he  is  killed,  efpecialiy  a 
great  boar;  but  the  fows  and  young  ones  will.  In 
fleeing  before  the  dogs,  he  neither  doubleth,  nor  croff- 
eth,  nor  ufeth  fuch  lubtlettes  as  other  beafts  of  chafe 
da,  as  being  heavy  and  flciw^  fo  that  the  dogs  are  flill 
in  with  him. 

* 
fiinw  fc  hunt  a  BOAR  at  Forte  with  Dogs, 

The  feafon  for  burning  the  wild  boar,  begins  about 
the  middle  of  Stptmber^  and  ends  in  Dtcemfitr^  at  which 
.  time  they  gp  a  brimming. 

It  Js  iiot'  convenient  fo  hnnf  a  young  boar  of  three 
vears  o!d  at  force ;  for  he  will  ftand  up  as  long  (if  not 
longei*}  than  any  light  deer,  that  beareth  but  three  io 
t}ie  top ;  but  in  the  fourth  year  you  may  hunt  him  at 
force  as  you  do  a  hart  at  ten,  ana  Mrill  ftand  up  as  Long* 
Therefore  if  a  huntfman  goes  too  near  a  boar  of  four 
years  old,  he  ought  to  m^m  whether  he  went  timely  to 
his  den  or  couch,  >or  not ;  for  commonly  thofe  boars 
which  tarry  till  day-light;  go  into  their  dens,  follow- 
ing their  paths  or  ways  a  long  time,  dpecially  where 
they  find  fern  of  1>eech  mafts,  whereon  they  feed ;  they 
are  very  har^ ;  and  tn  the  caifing  of  this  animal  one 
need  not  be  afraid  to  come  near  him,  for  he  values  yoa 
not,  but  will*  lie  fttll,  and  will  not  be  reared  alone. 

But  if  you  find  a  boar  which  foileth  oftentimes,  an^ 
which  rometh  fometimes  here  and  fomctimes  there, 
not  Aaytng  long  in  a  place,  it  is  a  fign  that  be  has  been 
feared^  and  withdraweth  himfeif  to  fonie  refting-place, 
and  fuch  boars  rooft  commonly  come  to  their  dens  or 
holds  two  or  three  hours  before  day,  and  the  huntiman 
muft  take  care  how  he  comes  too  near  fuch  a  boar,  for 
if  he  onee  finds  him  in  the  wind,  or  have  the  wind  of 
his  dogs,  he  will  foon  be  gone. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved^  that  if  a  boar  intends  to 
tarry  in  his  couch,  he  makes  fome  doublings  or  crofll 
ings  at  the  entry  of  it,  upon  fome  highway  or  beaten 

Eath,  and  then  lies  down  to  reft ;  by  which  means  a 
untfman  being  early  in  the  woods,  may  judge  of  his 
fubtlety,  and  accordingly  prepare  to  hunt  him  with' 
dogs  that  arc  either  hot  (piritcd  or  temperate. 

If  it  be  a  great  boar,  and  one  that  hath  laid  long  at 
reft,  he  muft  be  hunted  with  many  dogs,  and  fuch  as 
will'ftick  clofe  to  him,  and  the  huntfman,  or  ipearman^ 
on  horfeback,  ftipuld  be  ever  amongft  them,  charaing 
the  boar,  and  as  much  as  poflible  to  difcourage  him  : 
for  if  vou  bum  fuch  a  boar  with  five  or  fix  couple  of 
dogs,  ne  will  not  re^rd  them,  and  when  they  have 
chafed  him  a  little,  he  will  take  courage,  and  keep 
them  at  bay,  ftill  running  upon  any  thing  he  fees  be- 
H  2  fore 
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fijM'ehim ;  but -if  be  perceives  himffeirchartfedandlieLrd  i 
laid  umo  with  dogs,  tie  will  be.tdlfcouriigecl^  aa4  Cttrti' 
head  mid  fly  to  fomc  other  place  for  refuge. 

Y  u  ought  alfo  to  fee  relays,  whidi  ihould  be  the  bcfti 
old  flauncheft  hounds  of  your  kennel  \    for  if  they 
Ihould  be  young  hounds,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift  and  -rafh 
to  feize  him  bcv^rc  the,rcft  cpme  up,  they  will  be  killed' 
or  TpQiled  by  him,  ^     .  '       •  r   .  $ 

But  if  he  be  a  boar  thatis  accudosaed  to  flee  end' 
ways  before  the.  dogs,  and  to  take  the  che^mp^agjie  coun- 
try, then  you  may  caft  off  four  or  five  cpuplesat  firlf*, 
and  fet  all  the  re(>  at  rekys,  'about  the  entrance  of  the 
fields  where  you  think  he  is  likely  to  flee ;  for  fuch  a 
boar  will  ftldom  keep  the  bounds  at<a  b&y,  unlefs  he  be 
•forced,  and  if  he  ,4ocs  ftand  at  bay,  -tben  the  huntfnran 
ought  to  ride  in  unto  him  asfecretly  and  withtas  liule 
noife  as  po(rible,'and  when  he  is  near  him,  let  them  caft 
round  about  the  place  where  he  ftands,  and  run  upon ' 
him  all  at  once,  and  it  will  be  odds,,  but  that  they  will 
give  him  his  death's  wound  with  their  fpears  or  fwords, 
provided  they  do  not  Ilrike  too  low  ;  lor  then  he  will 
defend  the  ftrokes  with  his  fnout ;  -but  be  fure  you  keep 
not  too  long  in  a  place,  but  u(e  a  quick  m^otiqn. 

You  may  alfo  take  notice^  that  if  there. be  col^ar^  of, 
•  bells  about  the  dog's  necks,  a  boar  >vill  not.fo  foon  ftrike 
at  them  ;   but  flee  end-ways  before,  them^  a.nd  feldom 
ftand  at  bay.  .  !         > 

It  is  expedient  to  raife  a  bo^r  out  of  the  .wood  early  * 
in  the  morning,  befor?  he  hath  made  waiter,  for  the 
burning  of  his   bladder  quickly  makes  him  weary; 
"when  a  boar  is  firft  r^ife<J,  he,.is.ufed  tp  fnufF  in  th^ 
wind,  to  fmcU  what  is  w\th,  or  9gainft  l|im.^    v  t  i 

Now  if  you  ftrike  at  him  AvilhJNvprd  or  bo^rr^fpear, 
do  not,  as  has  been  faid,  ftrike;  Ipw,  4or  thenty^t^  w,!!! 
hit  him  in  the  fnout,  which,  he  vaiues^not,  finoe  h^ 
ivatches  to  take  blows  on  his  tqihes  or  thereibcmt^  i 
but  lifting  up  your  hand  ftrike^ riglit  down,  a^id  have,^ 
fpecial  care  of  your  ho^rfe,  for  iTyou  ftrike and^  hurt 
•ilim,  fo  will  he  you  if  he  can*;  therefore  in  ithus  a^- 
faulting  boars,  the  hunters  muft  Ijc  very  careful,  for.be 
will  rufli  upon  them  with  great  fiercpn^fs..  •  ^      j 

However,  he  very  rarely  ftrikes  a  man,;  till  he.jis 
firft  wounded  himfelf,  but  afterwards  it  behoves  the 
hunters  t<y  be  ^ry  wary,  for  he  will  run  fiercely,. with*- 
out  fear,  upon  his  purfucrs,  and  if  he  receives  not  his 
mortal  wound,  he  overthrows  his  advcrl^ry,  unlefs  ^e 
falls  flat  on  the  ground,  when  be  needs  not  fear  much 
harm;  for  his  teeth  cannot  cut  upwards  but  down- 
wards ;  but  with  the'^female  it  is  otherwifc,  for  [he  will 
bite  and  tear  any  way. 

But  further,  as  the  hunting  fpears  ihould  be  very 
, broad  and  fiiarp»  branching  forth  into  certain  forks, 
that  the  boar  may  not  break  tfir^oughthem  upon  the 
hunrfman,  fo  the  beft  places  \(f  wound  hjm  are  the 
middle  of  his  forehead,  between  the  eye- lids,  or 
fife  upon  the  (houlder,  either,  of  which  is  mor- 
tal.      ^  '        *      .  ■;     *        '^  '.::!. 

Agajn,  in  cafe  the  boar  makes,  bead  again  ft  the  hun- 
ter, he  muH  not  fly  for  it,  but  meet  him  .with  hi^.fpea;:, 
holding  one  iiand  on  the  middle  ot  it,  the  other  at  the 
end,  ftanding  one/oot  before  another^  and  having  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  beaft,; which  way  foever  ifc 


fwMs/dr  turns';  for  fudi  islris  f)atfa*e,.nhathe  feme* 
tiiliesifnatcbQft  the  fpear  outof*  thehitf)ter's*bands,  or 
recoils  the  fdrce  back  agiin  vpon  -him. ;  .ifi  thefe  cafes 
there  is  no  r.emedy.  but  for  another  of  his  companions 
to  come  up  s^d  charge  the  boar,  with  his < fpear,  and 
then  make  <i  iheNV; to  wound, him  withihisidart,  bat  not 
caftingit,,forte0rofhurting  the  hunter.       .  .♦ 

,This  will  mak4'the  boar  turn  Upon  the  fecond.per- 
fon,  to  whofe  affiftance  the  firft  muft  again  confte  in, 
with  which  bpth  will  have  wQrk^cnouj^h :.  nay  when 
the  boar  Ceels  bi^Jfclf  fo.wounde'dthat  he  cannot  live, 
were  it  not  for  the  forks  of  the  boarfpeWf  he  would 
ptefs  upon  thd  vailqm^h^i'  and  revenge. hk  death.  . 
.  And  wbftt  placje  K>ever  Jie  hitas>  wMlhe^  man  or  dof , 
the  he^t  of  his  ififibr  caufcdii  Afk  inflammaitonin  the 
wound.'  •      •        ..   I   ''"u    '    .    .ni'  *.    J  /  '    * 

If  therefore  he,xloes  bitttquchjtl)ej^a|f  loS  Ac  ^of  h^ 
burn$  it  ofl^;  nay  ,huntfmen  'hRvcitr|eiLthtiihcat  oi  his 
teeth,  by  laying  h^ir^  cm: tl>cnr?jii:r(;Qa<is»  ho. was<  dead, 
and  they  liave  inrivelled  upta^.ii  .touched  i  With  a  hot 
iron.  ,  . '  ».  ^    '.      •  .      '  * 

Th<^  boar  is  a  bjeaft  oCffttCh  grdat  force,  arid  fo  flow 
af,fgptby  rf^afon  'of  hu»  bo^vinefSi'thatAeis  -notrprot 

EerJy  ^Qtmed  a,b^.  Q^)  veo^r^.r.for  Jpffi  chiefly  trtiAsJa 
.  i^  ftcength  9^  tu(W)lO/be  hisjd^iv:e«  andiSOt  toiiis 
feet  r^  jfo  that  ha  jisi  HEiQfe  .pjtiperly^lta  be.ihuuQted  with 
itour  mafti4^s.t)^n  by  grey^hovnfjb,  whipbctinnot  fb  well 
defend  themfelyesr£cm¥  hi^rfuryi  i.  i  .'»:'•  -i*  .  .  .; 
.  Alfo  it  rpoiJ&tjiotK^  fppp9  .bunting  other  Ayiog  chifos} 
b)^  reafon  be  le|ives.^>(|rcMig)a;fceht,  .to  (hautboy  hiMt 
v^i(h  gr^atereafei^at\4t  44ght;<:hafes4  >tllii:h  are.  fii^r4 
p^nfijl  to  tS^ni^.tV  hi^A^[f^9i  ip boW^JfccfcfjpU  A     r  -  • 


t  • 
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,'  'To  know  him  .by  hi^fobt,  the. f(Vrm::oi .print  of  it 
ought'to  be  .great  and  Iprge,  thQ:toes  round  .and.  thiok« 
the, edge* ojfr.t^  )^^i  Wpnii.and]>lttrtt,5  withoiut^  cutting 
an^  fla^tng  the  ground. f0.muab.fi$tha' younger  idoUis: 
and  the  gu^ifds^^whiohai^eihi^.  t^ndcrv'cUWs,  r^lrdiHr 
claws  'ftiQUld  begp^iHrapd^pfJi.'Oneififwh,  the  ^hci<^ 
tbc,tre!(ding of  hisfopt^QK^d^^e^  Ae^pandjargd,  which 
indicates  the  weightinefs  of  his  body,  and  his  fteps  flioaid 

be^eat  and  long.  ,  ,.:  •  J.  •  '  ^  ^  J  • 
,  By  the  length  and  d^pth.^f.Ufi  rQuting^hia  I  iiiK  may 
be  known; .  tpr  a  .ViJd'fW.i9lc  VOmsvdcepot  than  *onr 
ordinary  hogs,;  becaut^. jt^eir,  fnoutsiare  longer:  •  and 
alfo  by^the  length  au<i  l.at^enefs  of  his.lbili  wbea  be 
wallowethm  the'mire  ;  alio  when  he  comid  ttUt  ofahe 
foil,  he  will  rub.himl^U  againft  a  tree,  by  which: his 
height  will  appear;  .as  ^Uo  wi^en  he  iUck$  his  lufhes 
into  it,  by  which  the  largenefs  of  them  will  appear ; 
they  alfo  obferve  the  bignels  of  his  leftes^  and  the  depth 
of  hisden.^.    .  .    ;     r      ,  ,    .  ..    i     )  - .; 

A  boar  is  faid  to  feed  in  the  cpr^;!  hat  if'in:the:mea« 
dgws  qr  fallow  fields,  t^ey.  fay  J^e.^fni^oth  Qr  worftifeh, 
Of  feri^eth ;  but  wlien  ^e Cee^& ma qlQf^,.and4'oiH^thnot| 
they  fay  he  grafeth.  .    ,  ;  *'   . 

4^^  bup^ing  is  very. ufual  in. /^r^^<,  and  they  call 
it  fattgiiar.  In  this  fort  of  huntitig  the  way  is  to  ufe 
terrable  founds  ar^d  noifesi  a^  jyell  of  voice  i^.  hofhs, 
to  maV.  the  chafe  turman^.fly,.  becaufe  they  s^re  ftow 

and 
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and  truft  to  their  tufts  for  4^{enct.     But  this  muft  be 
done  aft^r  his  den  or  hold  is.difgovcred,  and  the  nets  be 
'  pitched.. 

Though  thcfc  wild  boars  are  frequent  in  France^  we 
have  none  in  England;  yet  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  we 
hid  th^m  here  formerly  ;  but  .did  not  thinfc  it  conve- 
nient to.preierve  that  g.ame« 

,  In  the  Fnnch  huntmg,  when  the  boar  ftands  at  bay, 
the  huntfmea  ride  in,  aiid  with  fwords  and  (pears  (hike 
on  thdt  fide  which  is  from  their  horles,  and  wound  and 
kill  him. 

But  the  ancient  Roman  method  of  hunting  the  boar, 
was  rtanding  on  loot,  or  felling  their  knees  to  the 
ground,  and  charging  dircdly  with  their  fpears :  and 
the  Jiatuie  of  the  boar  bei^g  fiH:h,;he  fpits  himfeU  with 
great  fury,  running  upon  the  wcapoa  to  come  at  his 
advcrfary,  and  fo,  feek;ing,Jiis  «^venge>  meets  .his  own 
deftfu6lion.   .  ... 

BOAR.  A  hoi:fe,is  faid  tobo^r  when  he  fhoots  out 
his  nofe  as  high  "as  his  ea^^,  and  toffes  his  nofe  in  the 
wind.     .S^WiND. 

BOBBING  POR  Eels.  .  YouRiuft  provide  a  large 
quantity  of  well  fcoured  lobrwonps,  and.thea  with  a 
long  needle,  pafs  a  thread  tjiro^gli  them  frpm. head  to 
tail  until  )fQu  hayc  Ihungabou^  a  pouqd.  ..Tie.  both 
ends  of  the  thread  togetljiej^,  and  then  make  .them  pp  in- 
to about  a  dozen  or  twenty  links.  Th^  common  w^y 
IS  to  wrap,  them  aboijt  a  doa^n  times  round  the  hand,  and 
then  tying  them  all  together  in.ooe.  place,  ina^^cs  .th^ 
link^f  very  readily..  This  fJone,'fa6eA,th^vn  ?U  .to. a 
imall  cor^  .o^  jxu^  ofj  a.trowiiqg  liae,  jabpui  four  yards 
m  Ip^gtb.  Abpveji^c^wprms  thf  re  (hpuid.bp.^  lip^l) 
loc^p^to^f  jtbe  worms  tp,  and  for  ^  l.ead  pl^mm^t  tq  refj 
5^"y  iTT^^  pWmwet  fhoulU,w|eigh  abouth^fa.  poun^ 
or  Trom  that  to  a  pound,  according  to  the  ftreani;  the 
finallqrjthe,.line  the  i.?f:^  the  plH^I? '.  ^^  ftoi^ld  be  m^de 
in  the  (haj)e  of  a  .pyfanofd,  with  a  hole  ^roi^h  the 
middle  for  the  Mi^.to  .ga/i}  tbjrftiigh ;  the  broad  parf. of 
.the^pliipjmctr  oi  the  bafe  oi  the;  pyramid,  fli9pUl  t>S  jo^ 
war^^the  wofmsj-bec^ufe'thcy  wiMLloecp  it  more.^eady, 
'Wj^en  soxih^yt  pu^  your,  plummet  9n  your  line,  you 
raiift  fafteu  it  to  ;|  ilrohg,  jftitf,  t^p.er,  pole,  of  jrbout  three 
yards  long^  and  th^n  the  apparatus  is  finiihetl.  ■       • 

JBeiiig  thus  prepared,  you  mu(t  angle  iii  muddy  W-at^r, 
or  in  the  deeps  oriide  of  itreamft  and  you  will  foon 
find  the  .eels  run  ftrppgly;  and  ^gejr^  at.^9ux,;bait. 
Wj:ien  you.. have  a.bdte,.  ^raw  them  temly  up  towaids 
thfc.t'op  of  the  water^*,aind.then.  Ti^ddealy  hoift  theni  on 
the  fhof e,  or  in  ypuriioat ; ,  by  this  meaiis  you  ma^  take 
three  or  four  at  a  time.  *     '     *        ..        A       i 

BODY  OF  A  HoKse.  In  chufing  a  hoifc.  you 
inufhexamine  whether  he  has  a  good  body, , and. is  full 
in  the  flanks.  It  is  no  good  fig^n  when  thq  lai}  of  the 
ihqrt  ribs  is  at  a  eonlld^rable  diilance  from  ibe/haV>nch 
bone»  or  vyhen.thc.rlbs'^e  too  i?auch  ilraightene/f .in 
their  compafs  ;  they  ought  lo  be  as  h^P  ^^  the  )ia,uncl^ 
bone,  or  very  little  lefs,  when  the  horfe  is  In  good  cafe ; 
but  though  fuch  Jiorfe  may  for  a  time  h^ve.ixretty  good 
bodies,  yet  if  ihcy  be  much  laboured  they. ^iii  lofc 
them.  ' 

A  uarrow-chefled  horfe  can  never  have  a  gqpd  body, 
not  breathe  well  \  and  fuch  horfes  aa  havp  ilraight  ribs 
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and  being  gr^t  feeders,  and  eonfequen^y  come  to  gulf 
up  their  bellies,  fo  as  it  not  being  ponit>le  for  the  en- 
trails to  be  contained  within  the  rios,-  they  will  prefs 
down  and  make  a  cow's  belly,;  thefe  are  alfo  di&cult 
to  be  faddled,  but  have  generally  gixxi  backs,  and 
though  their  croups  are  not  fo  beauiiful,  being  for  .the 
moft  part  pointed,  yet  lb  fupply  that,  they  have  cjfccU 
lent  reins  ^  thefe  horfes  are  commonly  called  fow  bac)(^.r^ 

A  light  bodied  and  6ery  horfe  a  man  never  ought  «tci> 
buvybecaufe  he  will  foon  deftroy  himfelf,  but  fierceness 
ought  never  to  be  confounded  with  vigour  and  high  met-* 
tie,  which  fail  does  not  confift  in  1  retting,  trampling, 
dancing,  and  not  fufFcring  any  horfe  to  go  before  hiui, 
but  in  being  very  fenfibleof  the ijpur^. 

You  ought  to  (hun  lig^i  bellied  horfes,.  which  are 
very  apt  to  be  troubled  with  fpakins,  jardei^s,  Jcc..  and 
as  pauiful  fcratches  in  the  hind-legs  often  takeaway  a 
horfe's  belly,  this  oqght  not  to  deter  you  fr9m  buying, 
unlefs  they  be  in  the  back  finew  of  the  legs,  a  pretty 
way  above  the  paflern  joint,  whidi  is  one  of  the  fnoil 
troublcfome  external  thaladies  a  horfe  can  h^ve.  ^ 

Except  a  low  cafed  horfe  eats  much  hay,  he  cannot  be 
made  plump,  which  will  make  him  have  a  belly  likf  ^ 
cow  with  a  calf;  and  may  be  remedied  with  a  furcipgle 
a  foot  and  a  half  broad,  with  two  little  cuihions  to  ^t, 
that  may  anfwer  to  the  top  of  the  ribs  on  either  fide  thb 
back4)one,  to  preferve  the  back  from  being  galled.  Jlu 
.the  next  place  confider  the  flank. 

You  are  to  obferve  that  the  ftronceff  Hate  of  bpdy, 
which  is  the  higheft  flclh,  providea.  it  be  goqd,  \^^xd\ 
and  witi|o^t,  infward  foulncfs,  is  the  bqll ;  yet  you^/i^uft 
take  ^qtic^,  that  his  ihape  and  feeding. are  to  be,  ^qxir 
fidered;  to  his  ihape  and  body,  /on^qth^t  be  jc^fui^^^ 
pluxpp,,  and.jCjtJife  knit,  will- appear^, teu,.  wliqp,ijhey 
really  are  lean  Jmd  ixi  poverty  ;  and  dthpp.thfii,  ^re^aw 
boned,  ilender  and  looie  knit  together,  will  appear(}ea% 
deformed,  and  poor,  whcadi^y  ax^faf,  fful,  anqfull 
of  grofs  humours. 


•»  •«.. 


bo  likewiie  as  to  ^ihcirfeeding  \  iqtT%t'^\\\if:td  6\Af 
ward^y,  Carrying  a  thick  ^ib,' when  th^y.arp,iflwardiy 
clean^  4nd  without.  ^11  mauncrof  foulncfs:  afid  tli^9 
are.oth^s  that  appea^i;  4lw^to  the  pyc,  (hevying.n^thiijg 
but  fltin  and  bone,  .wh<;n  il^ey  are  full  pf  inward  f^i* 
nefs  :  in  this  cafe  there  aie  two»  helps,  the  Ofie  ipyv^^J 

the othcf  OjjLwaird.       ^     \     ^..      •  i«         '  I'^v  ^l. 
.    X^e^tnward^ipli)  \^  only  l^^t  .excrcifc,  :Whjch,^^ 
folvesjand/ffiel^s  ^{ic  fpi^lppff  /  and ,  tif ong  Icbql^ngft 

•,I  Ije-outwa^dihftlp  u^,]i^ndhng  and  iechng  .hi£,bpdjft 
ejpciiajly  Lhe.,rihs.  tow^^s  his.  fl^pC' «'ini^L4ii^.9/55i 
gcnerjilly  h3^i\dl<?  loqfe  and^jfctft,  your  fingers  Unki^  or 
pitting  in,  it  is  a  fign  of  his  foulnefs  ;  but  it  his  ftpij^  h? 
hard  and  fitm^  ond  only  ijpon  h\S  hindmofl  nb.l^anples 
foft  and  down)f;:U  is  a'hfin.xjiCfCjij^r'cafe 
tpr  withm,  >fl[hfch  b^uII  .be  rcmoK^d  i^'t  Ji^w  i^if^'^Ji  K^l 

If  he  teTatland'xhick,  and  as  Jt  were  ^rofcdfUpjUtfidcr 
the  chaps,  or  if  his  jaws  hanjl^c  fuU.aud  A^'ifly?  '^l^.'s^i 
(ign  of  much  foulneis,  \}oth  in  the  head  and  bo.dy  ;  but 
ilhe  handle*  thin,  clean,  and  only  with.  fon>e  lumps  or 
fmall  kernels  within  his  chaps,  in  fuch  cafe,  It  is  a  figg 
only  of  foine  cold, newly,  taken.     ,  .      .  /,       »       , 
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BOfl/SdR  BiAiNS^  iH  SwiME.—ThcOurev  | 
■  Take  bees-wax,  turpentine.  Burgundy-pitch,  and  a 
Btflc  foft  grcafe  to  make  them  into  a  plaifter  over  a 
ccntic  fire ;  clip  away  the  hair  or  briftles  where  the 
lore  is ;  anoint  it  firft  with  ointment  of  tobacco,*  and 
Aen  lay  on  the  plaifler,  and,  having  kept  it  on  two  or 
thfce  days,  take  it  off,  which  if  ,you  find  drawn  to  a 
head,  and  ready  for  lancing,  you  may  do  it ;  if  not, 
dhp  on  a  frefli  plaifter  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and 
then  lance  and  fprinkle  burnt  allum  or  burnt  fnit  on 
the  wound,  after  anoint  it  with  the  former  ointment, 
fe  lay  on  a  plaiiler  pf  flicep's-fuet  and  bees^wax  to  heal 
it.  • 

HOISTING,  OR  BouLTiNG,  among  fporffmen^  fig- 
hiiiea  roufing  or  diflodging  a  conev  from  its  refting- 
place.  They  lay  to  bolt  a  coney,  ftart  a  hare,  roufe  a 
«uck,  &c. 

BONES,  FRACTURED  OR  STILAINED,  IK  HORSES  Of 

Other  CATTLE.-^Cure. 

Put  thofe  that  are  diflocated  in  their  right  place ; 
then  take  an  ointment  of  bees- wax,  turpentine,  deer's- 
ftiet,  the  juice  of  mugwort,  ftone-pitch,  and  mellilot, 
foftened  with  the  oil  of  earth-worms,  and  bind  up  the 
place,  fupplying  it  with  ointments  as  occafion  re- 
qoires,  « 

'  BOLSTERS  OP  A  Saddle,  are  thofe  parts  of  a 
great  &ddie  which  are  raifed  upon  the  bows,  both  be- 
torc  pid  behind*  to  hold  the  rider's  diigh,  and  keep 
him  in  a  right  pofture,  notwithft^ndingthediforder^the 
horfe  may  occalio^. 

'  Gommon  faddles  have  no  bolfters.  We  ufe  the  ex- 
Biieflion  of  fitting  a  boifter,  when  we  put  the  cork  of  die 
Siddle  into  the  bolfter  to  keep  it  tight. 
".  That  part  of  the  faddle  beine  formerly  made  of  cork, 
took  finl  that  name,  though  now  it  is  made  of 
wood. 

BONE-SPAVIN.    ^SpAvm 

BQRINGf  an  operation  in  ufe  for  the  cure  of 
vrenched  Ifaoulders  in  horfes;  which  is  performed 
Cms :  having  cut  a  hole  in  the  ikin  over  the  part  af- 
fefied,  they  blow  it  up  with  a  tobacco-pipe,  as  a  but- 
cher does  veal :  after  which  they  thruft  a  cold  flat  iron, 
Jfke  the  point  of  a  fwbrd -blade,  eight  or  ten  inches  up 
between  the  (houlder-blade  and  the  ribs. 

BOTTS  IN  Horses  are  (hort  thick  worms  like  a 
maggot,  having  black  heads,  and  are  engendered  through 
the  corruption  of  heat  and  moifture  in  tbe  maw  or  bow- 
cl$  of  a  node,  where  they  gnaw  and  affli£k  him  in  a 
iiieavy  manner,  and  are  difcerned  by  his  lifting  up  the 
feet  to  ftrike  at  his  belly,  and  tbe  fmall  ftomach  he  has 
to  feed.  To  deflroy  them  ofe  the  following  ingre- 
dients* 

Take  me,  favin,  ntght*fliade,  the  feeds  of  ameos« 
.  eath  two  ounces ;  bruife  them  well,  and  with  honey  and 
allum  make  them  into  little  balls,  and,  buhering  them 
over,  fuiKr  him  to  fwallow  two  of  them  in  tbe  morn- 
ing fiiftxng,  and,  about  an  hour  after,  give  him  of  faU 
laa-oil  aid  aqua  vitae,  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  very 
hot ;  and  after  that  let  him  (land  anodier  hour  before 
yott  give  him  any  provender ;  and  this  rule  obferve  for 
a  week  together. 

BOTldy  IN  Sheep.  Tbefeaie  known  by  the  flieep's 


(hunping  often,  and  ftriking  at  his  belly  with  the  ffecf, 
lookmg  on  its  fides,  &c. — Remedy, 

Stamp  the  leaves  of  coriander  and  wormwood :  mix 
the  juice  with  honey,  and  give  it  the  (heep  failing,  in  a 
little  vine^r  or  verjuice. 

BOUILLION,   IS  a  lump  or  excrefcence  of  flefh' 
that  grows  either  upon  or  juft  by  the  fruft,   infi^much 
that  theifrufh  (hoots  out  like  a  lump  of  Aefli,  and" makes 
the  horfe  halt ;   and  this  we  call  tht  fiefh  blowing  upon 
the  fru(h. 

Your  manage  horfes,  which  never  wet  their  feet,  are 
fubje£l  to  thele  cxcrcfcenccs,  which  make  tlrcm  very 

lame. 

BOULETTE  ;  a  horfe  is  called  boulettc,  when  the 
fet-lock,  or  paftern  joints  bends  forward  and  oat  of  its 
natural  fituation ;  whether  through  violent  riding,  or  by 
reafon  of  being  too  (hort  jointed;  in  which  cafe  me  lea  ft 
fatigue  will  brmg  it. 

BOUTE ;  a  norfc  is  called  boitte,  when  his  legs 
are  in  a  (Iraight  line  from  the  knee  to  the  coro- 
net. 

Stiort  jointed  horfes  are  apt  io  be  aboute,  and  on  the 
otlier  hand  long  jcrfntedhories  are  not. 

BOW'  BEARER,  an  under  officer  of  the  fm(^, 
whofe  oath  will  inform  you  of  the  nature  of  his  ofBce, 
in  thefe  words-^**  I  will  truemaa  be  to  the  owner  of 
this  foreft,  and  to  his  lieutenant,  and  in  their  abfence, 
I  (hall  truly  overfee,  and  tnie  inqOifition  niake  as  well 
of  fwom  men,  as  unfwom,  in  every  bailiwick,  both  in 
the  north  bail  and  foath  bail  of  this  toreft ;  and  all  man- 
ner of  trefpafs  done  either  to  vert  or  venifon,  I  fliall 
truly  endeavour  to  attach  or  cftufe  to  be  attached,  in 
the  next  court  of  attachment,  there  to  be  prefent  with^ 
out  any  conceadment  had  to  my  knowle<%e ;  fb  help 
me  God." 

BOWET     \  a  young  hawk  fo  called  hj  falconers, 

BOWESS  /  when  (be  draws  any  thing  out  of  her 
neft,  and  covets  to  clamber  on  thebooghs. 

BOWLING :  the  firft  and  greateft  cunning  to  be 
obferved  in  bowlmg,  is  the  right  chtxfing  your  bowU 
which  mufl  be  fuitable  to  ^  grounds  you  defi^  to 
run  on.  Thus  for  qlofe  alleys  your  beft  choice  is  the 
flat  bowl.  2.  For  open  ao-ounds  of  advantage,  the 
round  biaffed  bowl,  t.'  For  green  fwards  tnat  are 
plain  and  level,  the  bowl  that  is  as  round  as  a  balL 

The  next  thing  that  requires  your  care,  is  the  chufiog 
out  your  grounds,  and  preventing  the  windii^  hanpngs, 
and  many  tuminr  advantages  of  the  feme,  whether  it  be 
in  open  wide  places,  as  bowling'grefns,  or  in  clofe 
bowlmg  alleys. 

Laft^,  have  your  Judgment  about  you,  to  obferve 
and  diftinguifh  the  ri(ings,  fallings,  and  advantages  of 
the  place  where  you  bowl. 


Tbe  fore-bow  which  fuftains  the  pommel,  is  com«> 
pofed  of  the  withers,  the  breafl,  the  points  or  toes,  and 
the  corking. 

The  wttbers,  is  the  arch  that  rifes  two  or  three  fingers 
over  tbe  borfcs  wtthcn. 
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The  breads  are  placed  where  the  arch,  or  uppeir  part 
of  the  bows,  ends. 

The  points,  or  toes,  are  tho  lower  part  of  the  bow :  • 
and  the  corkings  are  pieces  of  wood  formerlf  pieces 
of  cork,  upon  which  we  fit  and  make  fail  to  the  bol« 
fters. 

The  hind-bow  bears  the  troflequin,  or  quilted 
toll. 

The  bows^are  covered  with  finews,  run  all  over  the 
bows  to  make  them  ftronger;  then  they  firengthea 
them  with  bands  of  iron  to  keep  them  tight ;  and  on 
the  lower  fi3e  of  the  bows«  nail  on  the  faddle  flraps, 
with  which  they  make  fail  the  girths. 

BRACE,  is  commonly  taken  for  a  couple,  or  pair, 
and  applied  by  huntfmen  to  feveral  beafts  of  game,  as, 
a  brace  of  budcs,  fpxes,  hares,  C^r.  alfo  a  brace  of  grey- 
bounds,  is  a  proper  term  for  two. 

BRAMBLE-flET,  oiherwife  called  a  haltier;  is  a 
net  to  catch  birds  widi,  and  of  feveral  fizes :  the  great 
melhes  muft  be  four-fquare,  thofe  of  the  leail  iize 
are  diree  or  four  inches,  and  thofe  of  the  biggeft  are 
five  :  in  the  depth  they  fhouid  not  have  above  three 
or  four  inches,  but  as  for  the  length  they  may  be  en- 
larged at  pleafure :  but  the  ihorteS  are  uiually  eighteen 
fteet* 

If  you  intend  to  have  your  net  of  four  mefhes  deep, 
snake  it  of  eig^t ;  forafinuch  as  it  is  to  be  doubled  over 
with  another  net ;  likewife  between  the  faid  doublings ; 
the  inward  nef  ihoold  be  of  fine  thread,  neatly  twifted, 
with  mefhes  two  inches  (quare,  made  lozenge  wife, 
with  a  neat  cord  dsawn  thit»u|(h  all  the  t^per  mefhes, 
and  one  through  the  lower,  whereby  vou  may  fix  it  to 
the  doubled  hallier :  then^  laftlyy  iaften  your  net  to 
certain  imall  fticksy  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet 
long,  and  about  the  fame  difUnccfirom  each  other: 
the  inward  net  mult  be  both  longer  and  deeper  than 
the  outward,  that  it  mav  han^  loofe,  the  better  to 
entangle  the  game.    Ssi  Plates  Vll.  and  XIL 

BRANCH  STAND,  (with  Falconers)  a  term  ufed 
to  fiRnifiy  the  making  a  nawk  leap  from  tree  to  tree, 
till  the  dog  fprings  the  partridge. 

BRANcHEI^  amenr  fiwlers  and  fak^mrty  fignifies 
»  young  bird  well  fledged,'  which  has  left  the  neft, 
though  not  fufliciently  nrong  to  fly  far,  or  Ihift  for 
itielt,  but  remains  in  the  bumes  and  hedges  adjacent  to 
its  native  dwelling,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  dam* 

The  branchers  of  hawks  are  alfo  called  ramage-fal- 
cons ;  and  thofe  of  nightingales,  pufbers. 

Canary-birds  when  in  their  firil  year,  are  caHed 
branchers  ;  but  when  jutl  flown,  and  unable  to  feed 
tbemfelves,  pufhers. 

BRANCHES  or  the  Bridlk,  are  two  pieces  of 
iron  bended,  which  in  the  interval  between  one  and  the 
dkber,  bear  the  bitt-mouth.  the  crofs*  chains^  and  the 
frub  ;  fothat  to  one  end  they  anfwer  to  the  head-ftall, 
and  on  the  other  to.  the  reins,  in  order  to  keep^the  bead 
of  the  horfe  in  fubje£lion.  A  hardy,  bold,  or  ftrone, 
branch  is  one  that  brings  in  the  head*  A  weak  branch, 
is  a  branch  that  was  formerly  ufed  for  raifing  the  head, 
but  now  is  feie£led ;  efpeciallv  fince  the  difcovery  of 
the 'error  of  tnofe,  who  tancied,  that  it  raifed  after  the 
fame  manner  with  the  kneed-branches.  ^S/i'Banqubt. 


BRAi^COURT,  OR  BRAcnitovat;  n  a  horfe 
whofe  fore  legs  are  naturally  bended  arch-wife ;  being 
fo  called  by  way  of  diftin^ion  from  an  arched  horfe, 
whofe  legs  are  bowed  by  hard  labour. 

BRAY£,  an  obfolete  French  word :  made  ufe  of  by 
Tome  to  fi^nify  the  entry  of  the  horfe's  throat;  or 
the  extremity  of  the  channel  towards  the  maxillarjr 
bones. 

.  BRAYL,    a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  tipon  the 
hawk's  wing  to  tie  it  up. 

BREAD  FOR  Horses  :  horfes  are  fometimes  fed 
with  bread,  to  hearten  and  flrengthen  tiiem :  the  way  to 
make  the  fame,  is  twofold. 

1.  Take  wheat«meal,  oat*meal,  ind  beans,  all  glbund 
very  fmali,  of  ea^h  a  peck;  anife-feed,  four  ounces; 
gentian,  and  fenugreek,  of  each  an  ounce ;  liquorice^ 
two  ounces  ^  all  beaten  into  fine  powder,  and  fearfed 
well  ;  to  which  add  the  whites  of  twenty  new  laid  eggs, 
all  well  beat,  and  as  much  fhong  ale  as  will  knead  k 
up :  then  make  your  loaves«  like  to  houfe-bread,  but 
not  too  thick ;  and  let  them  be  well  baked,  but  not 
btirnt ;  then  give  it  him,  not  too  new  \  and  let  him 
have  it  five  ox  fix  mornings  together,  without  any  pro- 
vender. 

a.  Take  of  wbeat>meal,  rye-meal,  beans  and  oat- 
meal, of  each  half  a  peck,  ground  very  fmal)  \  anife** 
feed  and  liquorice,  an  ounce  of  each ;  and  white  fi%ar« 
candy,  four  ounces :  beat  all  into  fine  powder,  with  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  twenty  new-laid  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
and  put  to  theih  as  much  white-wine  as  will  knead  it 
into  a  pafle ;  virhich  then  make  into  great  loaves,  and 
bake  them  well :  and  when  two  or  three  days  old 
give  him  to  eat  thereof,  but  chip  away  the  out^ 
iide. 

For  race-hories,  there  are  three  forts t^  hread  ufed; 

g'ven  fucceflively,  for  the  fecond,  third  and  fourth 
rtnights-feeding.  i .  Take  three  pecks  of  clean  beans, 
and  one  peck  of  fine  wheat;  mix  them  together,  and 
grind  them  into  pure  meal ;  that  done,  bolt  it  pretty 
fine,  and  knead  it  up  with  good  ftore  of  frefh  barm, 
but  with- as  little  water  as  maybe :  labour  it  well  in  a 
trough,  break  and  cover  it  warm,  that  it  may  fwell : 
then  knead  it  over  again,  and  mould  it  into  large  loaves, 
in  order  to  be  well  baked.  When  they  are  drawn 
firom  the  oven,  turn  the  bottoms  upward,  and  let  them 
cool  s  at  three  days  old  you  may  give  your  horfe  this 
bread,  but  no  fooner;  as  nothing  is  more  apt  to  furfeit 
than  newbread.    Or  you  may 

2.  Take  two  pecks  of  clean  beans,  with  two  pecks 
of  fine  wheat,  and  grind  them  well  together;  thenbbit; 
and  knead  it  whh  barm,  or  lightening,  and  make  it  up 
as  you  did  the  former  bread.  With  this  bread,  having 
the  cruft  cut  quite  away^  and  oats,  or  fplit  beans,  min«>x 
gled  together,  or  fepararely  if  you  think  fit,  feed  the  hofie 
as  before,  at  his  ufual  meals.    Or, 

3.  Take  three  pecks  of  fine  wheat,  and  one  peck  of 
beans ;  grind,  and  bolt  them  through  the  fineit  bolteir 
vou  can  get ;  then  knead  it  up -with  new  Itvong  ale  and 
barm,  beat  together,  and  the  whites  of  twenty  ^gs,  or 
more,  and  no  water  at  all ;  but  inilead  thereof  a  fmall 

3uantity  of  new  milk :  at  laft  work  it  up,  bake  and  or*> 
er  it  as  the  former :  and  with  this  bread,  having  the 
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cruft  cut  pflF,  adding  dean  oats  and  fplit  beans,  all- 
Tfliixed,    or  feparate»    feed  your  horfe  at  his  ordinary 
,  feeding -times  as  you  did  in  the  fortnight  before..      ^ 

BRLAK  ;  to  break  a  horfe  in  trotting^  is  to  make 
him.light  upon  the  hand^  by  trotting,  in  order  to  make 
him  fit  foe  a  gallop.  To  break  a  horfe  for  hunting,  is 
to  fuppte  him,  to  make  him  take  ibe  habit  of  run- 
ning. * 

jBREAKI^IQ  eOLTS,  Mr.  Lawrbnc«  f;*ys,  has 
not  that  attention  among  us,  which  its  importance  de- 
tntaada.  Thae  is  a  general  want  of  well-qualified  men 
in  this  way,  as  well  as  of  good  farriers.  Our. chance- 
medley  breeders  either  break  their  horfes  themfclves, 
*orcofnteit  it  to  perfqns  equally  ignorant;  whence  the 
nunaber  of  our  Garroms^  the  breed  and  education  of 
wjiich  are  fo  well  matched. 

«.:  I  have  already  given  divers  hints  on  this  part  of  the 
^bjeft,  and  once  nK>re  repeat  my  advice  of  teaching 
:the  colt,  a  goodxanter.  If  it  (hould  be  held  proper  to 
'ifi^Tft  htm  to  Idap  the  bar,  care  muft  be  taken  that  he 
ibe  BOC  fufferedlto  tlo  it  with  a  heavy  weight,  which 
:|naiy,  ki  an  in^am,  let  down  ,bis. tender  finews.  It  by 
410  means  injures  a  colt*  of  fizc  and  bone,  to  put  a 
collar  upon  him^  provicfcd  the  draft  be  light  and  eafy; 
ioriiiAanco,  plowmg  light  fands  ;  his  knowing  how  to 
.draw,  \mky  be  of  after  uie  and  profit. 

•  I'he utmoft:cai)c  (hould.  be  ufed  toteacha  colthispaces 
ndifiiA&iy-  You  willbbferve  numbers  of  hoffes,  trained 
.and  rioden*  by  little  farmers  and  countrymen,  which 
confufe  and  jumble  the  paces  one  into  the  other,  duif- 
fling ,  between  walk  and  trot,  and  trot  and  gallop,  till 
,|hey  acquire  a  kind  \A  racking  pace,  from  whicn  it  is 
Jio  eafytafk  lo  reclaim  them:  or  they  will,  perhaps, 
do  one  pace  only.  If  the  colt  be  unfavourably  nude 
ferward,  and  it  appear  from  the  mal-conformation  of 
^f  neck,  and  the  ill  ferting  on  of  his  head,  that  he  can 
lipver  have  a  handfome  carriage,  double  care  muft  be 
jtaken.  to  give  bim  a  well-tempered*  mouth,,  the  only 
thing  which  can  podibly  render,  a  horfe,  of  this  unfor- 
\UQ,ate  deieription,  tolerable. 

'il$uch.  as  Uiew  much  blood,  or  (loop  forward,  and 
lounge  in  their  gait,  in  the  ufual  manner  of  bred  cattle, 
eu^niito.be  well  fet  upon  their  haunches.  . 

X  he  future  goodneis  and  value  of  the  nag' materially 
depend  upon  early  tuition.  If  he  be  defe<Slive  m  bend- 
ing his  knees,  let,  him  be  ridden  daily  in  rough  and 
ilouy  roads;  or  if  that  faili  caufe  him  to  be  ridden 
every  day,  for  a  month,  or  more,  with  bhnds.  Being 
blinded,  he  will  naturally  lift  up  his  feet.  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  ufe  of  it.  * 

'  '  When  a  cult  is  refractory,  it  is  ufual  to  tame  him, 
biy  riding  him  immoderately  over  deep  earth.  It  is  a 
£lly  cuitom,  and  often  produflive  ol  great  mifchiefs, 
by  weakening  the  tender  joints  of  a  young  horfe,  break- 
ing his-fpint,  orren(lering  it  totally  defperate.  CooU 
nels  and  perfeverance  are  here  the  requiiites ;  there  is 
no  horle  with  a  (tomach  fo.  proud,  which  a  level  courfe 
will  not  bring  down. 

<  .  The  iJiQii  proper  period  for  breaking  a  faddlercolt, 
is  the  ufiial  oi)e,  wnen  three  years  old*  In  the  com- 
mgn  mode  of  performing  this  premier  z&  of  horfeman- 
ihip^  there  is  very  little  variation  fincc  Baret's  days  ^ 
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or  rather,  it  may  be  faid,  we  have  uhiverfally  zdopte<{ 
his  improved  method.  A  he^d-flall  is  put  upon  the 
colt,  and  a  cafverfane  over  hisnofe  (from  the  old  Italian 
word,  cavazana^  Englifhed,  by  Blundeville,  cavct- 
fan,  or  head-llraine)  with  reins.  He  is  faddlcd,  then 
led  forth  with  a  long  rein,  and,  in  due  time,  lunged,  or 
led  around  a  riag^  upon  fome  foft  ground.  As  foon  as  he 
has  become  lolerably  quiet,  he  is  mounted,  a  proper 
nnouth  and  carriage  given,  and'  his  paces  taught.  When 
fufficiently  inftrud^,  he  ought  (in  genetalj  to  be  dif. 
flufTed,  uuti}  the  following  faring  ;  an  early  |>eriod  for 
ferious  bufinefs.  * 

There  are  fome,  who  choofe  to  defer  breaking  their 
colts  until  four  years  old,  for  which  they  often  find  jufl 
caufe  of  repentance,  in  jthc  ilrength  and  ilubbornnefs 
of  the  horie;  fuch  pra£tice  would,  however,  be  at 
leaft  fomewhat  more  lafe,'  if  a  favourite  method  of  mine 
were,  adopted,  which  is,  to  accudom  colts  to  handling, 
to  the  halter  and  the  bitt,  inunediateiy  upon  their  wean* 
ing.  For  more,  y^^.BACKiNG. 

BREAKINGHERD,  amongSport/nuttf  denotesa  deer's 
quitting  a  herd,  and  running  by  itlelf«  in  which  fenfe 
the  word  ftarids  oppofed  to  lierding.  A  deer,  when 
clofely  purfued,  is  loth  to  break  herd.  When  a, hart 
breaks  herd,  and  draws  to  the  thickets  and  coverts,  he 
is  laid  to' harbour  or  take  hold, 

BREAKING  UP  a  Deek,  is  the  opening  or  cut* 
ting  it  up.  ^  .  » 

BREAM,  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  fait,  and  the 
other  a  freih-water  fifli,  but  are  very-  little  different 
from  each  other,  either  as  to  tafte,  (hape,  or  nature. 

The  bream  is  a  |Very  broad  fliaped  fifh,  and  thick, 
fcaled  eiuiellently,  large  eyes,  a  little  fucking  mouth, 
difproportionate  to  bis  body,  and  a  forked  tail. 

it  is  a  lufty,  ftrong.fifh,  fo  that  you  muft  be  fure  to 
have  good  tackling. 

.  It  hath  two  fets  of  teeth,  is  a  very  great  breeder; 
the  melter  having  two  large  melts,  and  the  fpawner  as 
knany  bags  of  fpaw^i. 

1  hat  which  1  (ball  chiefly  treat  of,  (hall  be  the 
frefh-water  bream ;  which  at  full  growth  is  large, 
breeding  either  in  ponds  or  rivers,  but  principally  de- 
lighting m  the  former ;  which  if  he  likes,  he  ^ill  not 
only  grow  exceeding  fat,  and  fairer  in  them  than  in 
rivers,  but  will  fill  the  pond  with  his  iffue,  even  to  the 
flarving  of  the  other  fiih. 

They  fpawn  in  June^  or  the  beginning  oijulj:  and 
are  great  lovers  of  red  worms,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
to  be  found  at  the  root  of  a  great  dock,  and  lie  wrapt 
up  in  a, round  clew:  alfo  flag- worms,  walps,  green 
flies,  and  gralhoppers  (whofe  IcgsnMift  be  cut  off), 
and  paftc;  of  which  there  are  many  forts  yvhich  are 
found  very  good  baits  for  him,  but  the  bcft  are  made 
oi  brown  bread  and  honey ;  gentles,  young  wafps.  and 
red  worms.  .The.bell  feafon  of  angling  for  him  is  from 
St.  Jamti's  day  until  Barihototiew  tide.    For 

BREAM  FISHING,  wich  hook  and  line,  obferve 
thele  dire6Kons^  which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  carp, 
filhing. 

Procure  about  a  quart  of  large  red  worms,  put  them 
into  frefh  mofs,  well  walhed  and  dried,  every. three  or 
four  days  j  feeding  them  with  fat  mould  and;  chopped 
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fennel,  and  they^  will  be  thoronghly  fcourcd  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Let  your  lines  be  (ilk  and  hair ;  but  ^11  (ilk  is  the 
bell:  let  your  float  be  either  fwan  quills  or  goofe 
quills. 

Let  your  bait  be  as  big  a  red  worm  as  you  can  find, 
without  a  knot ;  get  a  pint  or  quart  of  them  in  an  even- 
ing in  garden  walks,  or  chalky  commons,  after  a 
(hower  of  rain ;  and  put  them  with  clean  mofs  well 
walhed  and  picked,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out  of  the 
mofs  as  dry  as  you,  can,  into  an  earthen  pot  or  pipk'in 
fet  dry,  and  change  the  mofs  fre(h  every  three  or  four 
days  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  together :  then  your 
baib  will  be  at  the  beft,  for.it  will  he  clean  and  lively. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  get  your  tackling 
ready  and  fitted  for  this  fport.  Tak6  three  long  ang- 
ling rods,  and  as  many  more  (ilk,  or  (ilk  and  hair 
lines,  and  as  many  large  fwan .  or  goofe  quill  floats. 
Then  take  a  piece  of  lead  and  fatten  them  to  the  end  of 
vour  lines.  Then  fatten  your  link-hook  alfq  to  the 
lead,  and  let  there  be  about  a  foot  or  ten  inches  be. 
tween  the  lead  and  the  hook  ;  but  be  fure  the  lead.be 
heavy  enough  to  fink  the  float  or  quill  a  little  under  the 
water,  and  not  the  quill  to  bear  up  the  lead,  for  the 
lead  mutt  lie  on  the  ground.  Note,  that  your  link 
next  the  hook  mutt  be  fmaller  than  the  reft  of  your  line, 
if  you  daire.  adventure,  for  fear  of  taking  the  pike  or 
pearch,  who  will  alfuredly  vifit  your  hooks  till  they  be 
taken  out,  as  I  will  (hew  you  afterwards,  before  either 
carp -or.  bream  will  come  near  to  bite.  Note  alfo,  that 
when  the  worm  is  well  baited,  it  will  crawl  up  and 
down  as  far  as  the  lead  will  give  leave,  which  much 
enticeth  the  fi(h  to  bite  without  fufpicion. 

Having  thus  prepared  your  baits,  and  fitted  your 
tackling,  repair  to  me  river,  and  .where  you  have  feen 
them  fwim  m  fkulls  or  (hoals  in  the  funimer  time  In  a 
hot  afternoon,  about  three  or  four  of  the  clock,  and 
watch  their  going  forth  of  their  deep  holes  and  return- 
ing,  which  you  may  well  difcern,  for  they  return  about 
four  of  the  clock,  moft  of  them  feeking  food  at  tl^e 
bottom,  yet  one  or  two  will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
rolling  or  tumbling  themfelves  whiltt  the  reft  are  under 
him  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  you  (hall  perceive  him  to 
keep  centinel ;  then  mark  where  he  plays  moft  and 
ftays  longett,  which  commonly  is  the  broadeft  and  deep« 
eft  place  of,  the  river,  and  there,  or  near  thereabouts, 
at  a  clear  bottom,  and  a  convenient  landing-place,  take 
one  of  your  angles  ready  fitted  as  aforefaid,  and  found 
the  bottom,  which  (hould  be  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
deep,  two  yards  from  the  bank  is  beft.  Then  confidW 
with  yourfelf  whether  that  water  will  rife  or  fall  by  the 
next  morning,  by  reafon  of  any  water-mills  near,  and 
according  to  your  difcretion  take  the  depth  of  the  place, 
where  you  mean  after  to  caft  your  ground-bait,  and  to 
fifh,  to  half  an  inch  ;  that  the  lead  lying  on  or  near  the 
ground- bait,  ihe  top  of  the  float  may  only  appear  up- 
right half  an  inch  aoove  the  water. 

Thus  you  having  found  and  fitted  for  the  place  and 
depth  tlicrcof,  then  go  home  and  prepare.your  ground- 
bait,  which  is  next  to  the  fruit  of  your  labours,  lo  be 
regarded. 
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Take  a  peck,  or  a  peck  and  a  half,  according  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  (hream  and  deepnefs  of  the  water  where 
you  mean  to  angle,  of  fweet  grofs-ground  barley-malt, 
and  boil  in  a  kettle,  one  or  two  warms  is  enough  ;  then 
ftrain  it  through  a  bag  into  a  tub,  the  liquor  whereof 
hath  pften  done  my  horfe  much  good ;  and  when  the 
bag  and  malt  is  near  cold,  take  it  down  to  the  water- 
fide  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  evening, 
and  not  before  \  caft  in  two  parts  of  your^round-bait, 
fqueezed  hard  between  both  your  hands,  it  will  fink 
prefently  to  (he  bottom,  and  be  fure  it  may  reft  in  the 
very  place  you  mean  to.angle ;  if  the  ftream  run  hard, 
or  move  a  little,  caft  your  malt  in  handfuls  a  little  the 
higher,  upwards  the  ftream.  You  may  between  your 
hands  clo/e  the  malt  fo  faft  in  handfuls,  that  the  water 
will  hardly  part  it  with  the  fall. 

Your  ground  thus  baited  and  tackling  fitted,  leave 
your  bag  with  the  reft  of  your  tackling  and  ground-bait 
near  the  fporting*  place  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
about  three  or  four  of  the  cIock  vifit  the  water-fide,  but 
not  too  near,  for  they  have  a  cunning  watchman,  and 
ai[e  watchful  themfelves  too. 

Then  gently  take  one  of  your  three  rods,  and  bait 
your  hool^,  cafting  it  over  your  ground  bait,  and  gently 
and  fecretly  draw  it  to  you  till  the  lead  refts  about  the 
middle  of  the  ground- bait. 

Then  take  a  fecond  rod  and  caft  in  about  a  yard 
above,  and  your  third  a  yard  below  the  firft  rod,  and 
ftay  the  rods  in  the  ground,  but  go  yourfelf  fo  far  from 
the  water-fide,  that  you  perceive  uoihing  but  the  tops  o£ 
the  floats,  which  you  n^uft  watch  ihoft  diligently ;  then 
when  you  have  a  bite,  you  .(hould  perceive  the  topoC 
your  float  to  fink  fuddenly  into  the  water ;  yet  never- 
thelefs  be  not  too  hafty  to  run  to  your  rods,  until  you 
fee  that  the  line  goes  4:lear  away^  then  creep  to  the 
water«fide,  and  give  as  much  line  as  poffibly  you  can : 
if  it  be  a  good  carp  or  bream,  they  will  go  to  the  far- 
ther fide  of  the  river,  then  ftrike  gently,  and  hold  your 
rod  at  a  bent  a  little  while;  but  if  you  both  pull  to- 

t^ether  you  are  fure  to  lofe  your  game,  for  either  your 
ine  or  hook,  or  hold  will  break  ;  and  after  you  nave 
overcome  them,  they  will  make  noble  fport,  and  are 
very  (hy  to  be  landed.  Tlie  carp  i»  far  ftronger  and 
mpre  mettlefome  than  the  bream. 

Much  more  is  to  be  obferved  in  this  kind  of  fifii  and 
fi filing,  but  it  is  far  fitter  for  experience  and  difcourfc 
than  paper.    Only  thus  much  is  necelfary  for  you  to 
know,  and  to  be  mindful  and  careful  ot,  that  if  the  ' 
pike  or  pearch  do  breed  in  the  river,  they  will  be  fure 
to  bite  firft,  and  muft  be  taken.     And  for  the  moft  ^ 
part  they  are  very  large,  and  will  repair  to  your  ground*  ' 
Dait,  ^ot  that  they  will  cat  of  it,  but  will  feed  and 
fport  themfelves  amongft  the  young  fry  that  gather  about 
and  hover  over  the  bait. 

The  way  to  difcern  the  pike  and  to  take  him,  if  you. 
miftruft  your  bream  hook,  for  I  have  taken  a  pike  a 
yard  ionj;  feveral  tijucs  at  rny  bream  hooks,  and  fome- 
tiiircy  he  hath  had  the  luck  to  (hare  my  line,  may 
be  thus ; 
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Taki!  a  ^TTiall  blakci  or  roach,  or  gudgeon,  and  bait 
it,  and  fet  it  alive  among  your  rods  two  Teet  deep  from 
the  cork,  with  a  little  red  worm  on  the  point  of  the 
hook :  then  take  a  few  crumbs  of  white  bread,  or  fome 
of  the  ground  bait,  and  fprinkle  it  gently  amongft  your 
rods.  If  the  pike  be  there,  then  the  little  fi(h  will  ikip 
out  of  the  water  at  his  appearance,  but  the  live^fet  bait 
is  fure  to  be  taken. 

Thus  continue  your  fpbrt  from  four  in  the  mornine 
till  eight,  and  if  it  be  a  gloomy  windy  day,  they  will 
bite  all  day  long.  But  this  is  too  long  to  (tand  to  your 
rods  at  one  place,  and  it  will  fpoil  your  evening  {port 
that  day,  which  is  this  : 

About  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  repair  to 
your  baited  place,  and  as  foon  as  you  come  to  the  water 
fide,  caft  in  one  half  of  the  reft  of  your  ground-bait, 
and  (land  off:  then  wliilft  the  fi(h  are  gathering  to- 

{[ether,  for  there  they  will  moil  certaixrfy  come  for  their 
upper,  you  may  take  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  then  in 
With  your  tliree  rods  as  in  tiie  morning :  you  will  And 
excellent  fport  that  evening  till  eight  oi  the  clock  ( 
then  caft  in  the  refidue  of  your  ground-bait,  and  next 
morning  by  four  of  the  clock  vim  them  again  for  four 
hours,  which  is  the  beft  fport  of  all ;  and  after  that, 
let  them  reft  till  you  and  your  friends  have  a  mind  to 
more  fport. 

From  St.  y^mes^s-Udc  until  Barth^ometv-iide  is  the 
beft ;  wheft  they  have  had  all  the  fummer's  foodj  they 
are  the  fatteft. 

Obferve  laftly,  that  after  three  or  four  days  fiftiing 
together^  your  game  will  be  Qiy  and  wary^^and  you 
fliail  hardly  get  a  bite  or  two  at  a  baiting ;  then  your 
only  way  is  to  deftft  from  your  fport  about  two  of  three 
days ;  in  the  mean  time,  on  the  place  you  late  baited, 
and  intended  to  bait,  you  ftiall  take  a  turf  of  green,  but 
Aort  graft,  as  big,  or  bigger,  than  4i  round  trencher : 
to  the  top  of  this  turf,  on  the  green  (ide,  you  ftiall  with 
a*  needle  and  green  thread  faften  one  by  one  as  many 
.  little  red  worms  as  will  nearly  cover  all  the  turf:  then 
take  a  round  board  or  trencner,  make  a  hole  in  the 
middle  thereof,  and  through  the  turf,  placed  on  the 
board  or  trencher,  with  a  ftring  or  cora  as  long  as  is 
fitting,  tied  to  a  pole,  let  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  for  the  fifli  to  feed  upon  without  difturbance 
about  two  or  three  days ;  ^  and  after  that  you  have 
drawn  it  away,  you  may  enjoy  your  former  recreation. 

BREAST  of  a  horfc.    S04  Counter. 

BREASTSj  part  of  the  bow  oi  a  faddle.  S^e 
Bows. 

BREAST-PAIN,  IN  Horses,  is  a  diftemper  pro- 
ceeding  from  a  fuperfluity  of  blood  and  other  grofs  hu- 
moursy  which,  being  diflblved  by  fome  extreme  and 
diforderly  heat,  refort  downward  to  the  brealls,  and 
pain  them  extremely. 

The  figns  of  the  breaft-pain  are,  a  ftift^,  flaggering/ 
and  weak  going  with  his  fore*legs,  beftdes  that,  he  can 
hardly,  if  at  all,  bow  his  head  to  the  ground.  To 
cure  which,  let  blood  in  both  the  breaft-veins,  taking 
away  at  leaft  two  quarts ;  then  chafe  hb  breaft  and 
fore- body  with* oil  of  Peter,  that  the  blood  may  be 
drawn  into  the  veins,  and  fo  cafe  the  vital  parts  of  their 
eppreiBon.    After  this,  give  him  a  pint  of  warm  white- 
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.  wine  with  two  ounces  of  diapente ;  «r,  if  the  pain  con- 
tinues, which  is  very  rare,  you  may  rowel  him. 

BREAST- PL  ATE,  is  the  ft  rap  of  leather  that  runs 
from  one  fide  of  the  faddle  to  the  other,  over  the  horfe's 
breaft,  in  order  to  keep  the  faddle  tight,  and  hinder  it 
from  Hiding  backwaxd  when  the  iiorfe  goes  upon  a  ri- 
flng  ground. 

Breath,  or  Wind.  This  word  fignifics  fome-. 
times  the  eafy  refpiration  of  a  horfe,  and  fometimcs  it 
implie«  the  cafe  and  reft  or  repofe  of  a  horfe. 

As,  give  your  horfe  breath,  do  not  ride  him  down : 
give  that  laaping  horfe  a  long  breathing  time  between 
the  turns  or  repetitions  of  his  manage. 

This  barb  has  always  held  his  wmd. equally  upon  his 
manage. 

This  horfe  is  mafter  of  his  wind  or  breath.  This 
laft  expreftion  is  applied  to  horfes  that  fnort,  and  our 
jockies  take  fnorting  for  a  ftgn  of  a  long-winded  horfe. 
4$*^  Snort. 

BREED,  is  a  place  where  mares  for  breed,  and  ftal- 
lions  are  kept,  in  order  to  raife  a  Aud.    Hence  tbey 

To  keep  a  breed ;  to  govern  and  manage  a  breed. 

All  the  mares  in  this  breed  have  taken ;  |.  e,  they 
are  with  foal. 

To  make  a  good  breed,  you  cannot  chufe  a  better 
ftallion  than  a  Spanijh  horfe,  nor  better  ftud  mares  tlun 
Naples  mares. 

BREEDING  of  Horsbs.  In  order  to  the  raiftng 
a  good  and  beautiful  race  of  horfes,  it  is  neceftary  to 
chufe  for  a  ftallion  a  ftne  barb,  free  from  hereditary 
infirmities,  fuch  as  weak  eyes,  bad  /eet,  fpavins,  pur« 
finefs,  cheft  foundring,  £^r.  only  with  this  diftinfiion, 
that  defeAs  which  happen  by  accident^  are  not  to  be 
accounted  hereditary. 

Having  provided  yourfel t  wi th  a  ftsil  lion ,  let  him  be  fed 
for  three  months  before  he  is  to  cover  the  mare,  with 
found  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  or  with  coarfe  bread  and  a  lit- 
tie  hay,  but  a  good  quantity  of  wheat  ftraw ;  leading  him 
out  twice  a  day  to  water ;  and  after  he  has  drank,  walk 
him  up  and  down  for  an  hour ;  but  not  fo  as  to  make 
him  fweat. 

If  he  is  not  thus  put  into  heart  before  he  covers, 
he  would  be  in  great  aanger  of  being  purfey  and  broken 
winded,  neither  would  he  be  able  to  perform  the 
taflc ;  or  at  the  beft  the  colts  would  be  but  pitiful  and 
weak;  and  notwithftanding  you  have  thus  fed  him 
well,  you  will  take  him  in  again  very  lean. 

If  you  put  him  to  too  many  mares,  he  will  not  ferve 
long,  his  mane  and  tail  will  fall  off  through  poverty, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  difficult  taik  to  recover  him  again 
for  tne  year  following. 

Therefore  let  him  have  mares,  but  according  to  his 
ftrength,  that  is,  twelve,  fifteen,  or  at  moft  twenty. 

Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  months,  and  as  many  days 
as  they  are  years  old  :  as  for  example,  a  mare  of  tea 
years  old  will  carry  her  foal  eleven  months,  and  ten 
days ;  fo  that  a  perfon  may  fo  order ,  his  mares  to 
be  covered,  that  their  foals  may  be  brought  foith  at  a 
time  when  there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs. 

About  the  end  of  Ahy  put  your  mares  into  an  in« 
clofure  capable  of  feeding  them  the  whole  time  the  ftal- 
lion 
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\Um  is  to  be  with  (hem,  or  that  thev  arc  in  fe^ifon,  in 
which  inclofure  all  the  mares  are  to  oe  put  together,  as 
well  thofe  v^hich  are  barren  as  others^ 

FirR  take  off  your  ftalllon's  hind  flioes,  but  let  his 
fore  flioes  remain  on  for  the  prefcrvation  of  his  feet, 
then  lead  him  forth,  and  let  him  (over  a  mare  twice  in 
hand  to  render  him  more  calm  and  gentle ;  after  which 
take  off  his  bridle  and  turn  him  loofe  to  the  reft, 
with  whom  he  will  become  fo  familiar,  and^  treat, 
them  fo  kindly,  that  at  laft  they  will  make  love  to 
him;  fo  that  not  one  of  them  will  be  horfed  but  as  they 
are  in  feafon.  '        • 

In  this  inclofure  there  fhould  be  built  a  little  lodge, 
into  which  the  ftallion  may  retire  to  fecure  himlelf 
from  the  fcorching  heats;  and  in  the  lodge  there  (hould 
be  a  manger,  to  give  him  oats,  peas,  fplit  beans,  bread, 
or  whatever  elfe  he  likes  beft ;  and  he  mud  be  thus  en- 
tertained during  the  whole  time  he  is  with  the  mares, 
which  will  be  about  fix  or  feven  weeks. 

You  mull  likcwife  take  care  that  the  ftallion  and  the 
mare  have  the  fame  food,  viz.  if  the  former  be  at  hay 
and  oats,  which  is  commonly  called  hard  meat«  the  lat* 
ter  fhould  likewife  be  at  hard  meat ;  otherwife  ihe  will 
not  fo  readily  hold. 

Mares  which  are  very  grofs,  bold  with  much  diffi- 
culty ;  but  thofe  that  are  indifferently  fat  and  plump, 
conceive  with  greateft  eafe* 

To  bring  a  mare  in  feafon,  arid  make  her  retain,  let 
her  eat  for  eight  daVs  before  (he  is  brought  to  the  horfe, 
about  two  quarts  of  hemp  feed  in  the  mornings  and  as 
much  at  night. 

If  (he  rctufe  it,  mix  it  with  a  little  bran  or  oats,  and 
if  the  ftallion  eats  alio  of  it,  it  will  contribute  much  to 
generation. 

As  for  the  age  of  the  ftallion,  he  fliould  not  cover 
before  he  is  fix  years  old,  nor  after  he  is  fifteen ; 
but  the  laft  may  be  regulated  according  to  his  ftrength 
and  viffour. 

As  for  the  mares  thcry  (hould  not  be  covered  before 
they  are  three  years  old ;  but  in  this  refpefi  you  may 
take  meafures  firom  the  ^oodnefs  of  the  mares,  aild  the 
foals  that  th^  bring  forth. 

In  the  laft  place,  you  may  furnifli  yourfelf  with' 
young  breeding  mares  from  your  own  race ;  which  be- 
ing found,  of  a  good  breed,  will  bring  forth  morebeau- 
tiiul  foals  than  any  other.  But  you  are  not  to  make  ufe 
of  your  colts  for  ftallions ;  becaufe  they  will  much  de- 
generate from  the  goodnefs  of  the  true  barbs,  and  at  laft 
become  like  the  natural  race  of  the  country. 

It  is  therefore  advifeable  never  to  chufe  a  ftallion 
from  your  o\^  breed ;  but  rather  to  change  him  for  a 
good  oarb  or  Sfmijh  horfe,  yet  ftill  make  choice  of  the 
nneft  mares  of  your  own  ftock.to  breed  upon. 

BRIDLE,  is  fo  termed  when  a^U  its  appurtenances 
are  fixed  together  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it  for  the  go- 
vernment oi  a  horfe,  and  they  are  thefe  :  i.  l*he  bitt 
or  fnaffle,  which  is  the  iron-work  put  into  a  horfe's 
mouth,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  which  foe  un- 
der the  Article  Bitt. 

a.  The  head-ftall,  being  two  fmall  leathers  ^hat 
come  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  rings  of  the 
bitt. 


3.  Fillet,  that  which  lies  over  the  forehead  under  tSoA 
Toretop,  if  the  horfe  has  trappings;  this  is  ufuatly 
adorned  with  a  rofe,  or  the  like^  or  leather  fet  with 
ftuds,  or  braided. 

4.  The  throat  band,  being  that  leather  which  is  buu 
toned  from  the  head  band  under  the  throat. 

5.  Reins,  the  long  thong  of  leather  that  c^mes  from 
the  rings  of  the  bitt,  and  being  caft  over  the  horfc's 
head,  the  rider  holds  them  in  his  hands,  whereby  he 
guides  the  horfe  as  he  plcafes. 

6.  The  button  and  loop  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  by 
which  it  is  faftened  to  the  ring  of  the  bitt,  the  other 
end  of  the  reins  having  only  a  button  fa  large  that  it 
cannot  go  through  the  ring  of  the  bitt  on  the  other 
fide ;  this  is  called  a  running  rein,  by  which  a  horfe  is 
led  at  a  good  diftance,  and  has  liberty  lo  leap  a  ditch, 
or  mount  a  bedsre. 

7.  The  nofe  band,  a  leather  that  goes  over  the  mid* 
die  of  the  nofe,  and  through  the  loops  at  the  back  of  the 
head-(^ll,  and  fo  buckled  under  the  cheeks;  tliia  it 
ufually  adorned. 

8.  A  trench. 

9.  A  cavefan,  being  a  falfe  rein  to  hold  01;  lead  a 
horfe  by. 

10.  A  martingal,  which  is  a  thong  of  leather,  the 
one  end  faflened  under  the  horfe's  cheeks^  and'  tha 
other  to  his  girth  between  his  legs,  to  make  him  rcia 
well  to  caft  up  his  head. 

11.  Chafi^^balter;.  a  woman's  bridle  is  the  fanEie,  only 
it  is  double  reined. 

Our  bridles,  at  prefent,  are  ehher  cuaas,  double 
and  fingle,  or  snaffles,  either  fingle,  or  accompanied 
with  a  CHCCK-coaD  and  rein;  the  reins  either  browa 
or  black  leather,  quite  plain,  the  headUall  without  a ' 
nofe-band,  or  any  ornament  of  ribband  in  front. 

The  curb-chain,  and  its  application,  is  well  knows. 
The  double  bridle  has  two  bitts,  fnaffle  and  curb ;  the 
latter  with  checks  moderately  long,  lieht,  and  thin* 
and  with  a  joint,  like  the  fnaffle,  or  whole,  and  knowa 
by  feveral  names,  according  to  its  form  and  effed. 

The  ufe  of  a  cuRB-BRiDtB,  which,  indeed,  is  ge* 
nerally  the  nioft  proper  for  road  fervice,  is  to  brine  the 
horfe  s  head  in,  to  lift  up  his  fore-quaiTters,  and  feC 
him  fufficiently  on  his  haunches.  This,  of  courfe, 
contributes  to  his  going  light  in  hand,  and  fafely  above 
the  ground.  The  curb  is  to  be  ufed  in  thofe  ta^o  paces, 
where  ftride  is  to  be  repreffed,  to  wit,  the  trot  and  c|si* 
ter;  iq.  the  walk  and  gallop,  where  a  horfe  cannot 
lunge  out  too  far,  the  fnaffle  is  ever  the  moft  fit- 

The  proper  way  to  ride  with  the  curb  bridle,  is  to 
hold  both  reins  together,  at  difcretion,  curbing  the 
horfe  no  soore  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary ;  for  which 
reafon,  the  fingle  curb-rein,  M'ith  which  the  horfe^s 
mouth  finds  no  favour,  is  an  unfair  and  foolifti  con« 
trivance.  By  being  conftantly  curbed,  his  mouth  be^ 
comes  fo  cafe-4iardened,  that  you  are  even  where  you 
fet  out,  if  you  intend  an  improvement ;  relieved  in- 
deed, it  is  true,  from  the  mighty  trouble  of  holding 
twa  reins. 

It  is  neceflar)'  to  obferve  carefully,  that  the  curb- 

cliain  he  not  fafteued  'Jbovt  the  fnaffle- rein, and  that  it  be 

I  9  hooked 
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hooked  fufficicntly  looFe^  not  to  preCstoo  fevcrcly  upon 
the  horfe^s  mouth. 

The  fnafjle^  it  is  remarkable,  ufed  to  be  formerly 
reckoned  one  of  their  fevcreft  bitts  ;  at  prefent,  it  gene- 
rally fignifics  a  mild  one  ;  although,  it  is  true,  we  have 
hard  and  fhatp  ones  for  fome  horfes,  the  benefit  of  which 
is  very  problematical.  The  check,  is  a  cord  in  the 
place  of  the  curb-chain,  which  comprefFes  the  under 
jaw,  and  is  intended  lor  a  Iwird-pulling  liorfc.  This  is 
chiefly  in  ufc  upon  the  courlc.  In  fwift  a61ion,.  whe- 
ther it  be  gallop  or  trot,  the  horfe  muft  have  the  free 
ufe  and  extenfioii  of  hi?  neck  and  head.  In  a  gallop, 
the  curb  lifts  a  h6rfe  up  too  much,  and  befides,  he  can- 
not pull  fairly  and  well  againft  it. 

Our  general  praftice  of  breaking  colts  with  large 
and  mild  bits,  is  highly  rational ;  and  if  (harp  bits,  of 
all  kinds,  were  entirely  excluded  from  our  equeitrian 
fyftem^.the  change,  in  jny  opinion,  would  be  full  as 
much  in  favour  of  our  own  convenience,  as  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  animal.  If  the  mouth  of  a  horfe  be  already 
too  hard,  fuch  rigorous  means  will  furely  never  con- 
tribute to  foften  it. 

The  marhngah^  was  invented  two  or  three  centuries 

Eift,  by  EvANOELisTA,  a  celebrated  Profeflfor  of 
orfemanfliip,  at  Milan.  Its  utility,  in  colf4}reaking, 
is  unqueftionable.  The  running-martingale,  only,  is 
fafe  to  ride  with  upon  the  road,  and  many  people  even 
hunt,  and  take  tneir  leaps  with  them.  It  is  fcarce 
poflible  to  ride  thofe  horfes  without  martingales  (parti- 
cularly in  the  fummer  fcafon)  which  have  acquired  the 
troublefome  habit  of  toffing  up  the  head ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  other  means  to  reclaim  them. 

The  EngliHi  saddle  is  highly  improved  within  the 
laft  twenty  or  thirty  years,  not  only  in  refpeft  of  fym- 
metry,  fitnefs»  ana  Deauty,  but  of  eafe,  both  to  the 
rider  and  the  horfe.  But  nothing  has  contributed  fo 
much,  in  the  modern  faddle,  to  the  eafe  and  conveni- 
ence of  the  rider,  as  the  forward  projeftion  of  the  pads, 
^here  the  knees  reft,  and  the  fituation  of  the  fkirts,  or 
flapsy  above  and  below  the  knee.  It  is  true,  the  knees 
are  apt  to  be  galled  in  a  long  journey,  by  the  ftirrup- 
leathers,  which  are  now  placed  without  the  long  flap ; 
but  they  may  be  occafionally  drawn  beneath  it.  The 
faddle  is  fecured  by  two  girths  only,  and  thofe  placed 
exatily  one  over  the  other,  appearing  as  if  (ingle.  The 
circingle  is  out  of  fa(hionable  ufe,  except  upon  the 
turi,  and  faddle-cloths  arc,  at  prefent,  laid  afide.  As  for 
the  CRUPPER,  nothing  is  dc<imed  more  unfportfman- 
like  and  awkward ;  and  whether  from  prejudice  or  not, 
1  cannot  help  conceiting;,  it  always  detrafls  from  the 
figure  of  the  horfe.  Where  a  horfe  has  a  good  (boul- 
der, and  the  faddle  fits  him,  a  crupper  is  totally  unne- 
celfary  \  but  I  cannot  commend  the  tafle  or  prudence 
of  thofe,  who,  to  avoid  the  unfafhionable  appearance 
of  a  crupper,  will  fubmit  to  the  ri(k  of  riding  upon 
their  horle's  neck,  or  the  trouble  of  difmounting  every 
four  miles,  to  replace  their  faddle.  If  a  martingale 
alfo  fubfift  in  this  cafe,  it  is  truly  a  pitiable  one.  When 
it  is  abfolutely  necelfary  to  fubmit  to  be  cf'uppered,  ob- 
ferve  that  the  ilrap  be  very  broad  and  (oft,  that  it  may 
not  chafe  the  horle's  rump ;  and  that  a  candle  be  fewed 
.   up  within  that  part  whicn  goes  within  the  tail.    For 


horfes  that  are  in  danger  of  flipping  through  their  girths, 
it  is  nece{rary  to  pi^vide  a  breafl-plate,  which  is  raften- 
ed  to  the  faddle. 

We  have  had  feveral  late  inventions  rcfpefling  fad* 
dies,  for  which  patents  have  been  obtained;  whofc- 
faddles,  I  believe,  are  conflrudted  of  wi.  ilcbone,  which 
are  contrived  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  to  ?v>ntra6l  or  di- 
late, fo  as  to  fit  any  horfe ;  but  of  the  merits  of 
thefe  Inventions,  1  am  unable  to  fpeak,  from  my  own 
experience. 

BRIDLE-HAND,  is  the  horfemans  left-hand,  the 
right-hand  beipgthe  fpear  or  whip-hand. 

Tojwalhw  //?f  Bridle,  is  faid  of  a  horfe  that  has  too 
wide  a  mouth,  and  too  fmall  a  bitt-mouth. 

BRILLIANT;  a  brifk,  high-mettled,  ftately  horfe 
is  called  brilliant,  as  having  a  raifed  neck,  a  fine  mo- 
tion, excellent  haunches  upon  which  he  rifes,  though 
never  fo  little  put  on. 

To  BRIM,  a  fow  is  faid  to  brim,  or  ^o  to  brim, 
that  is  ready  to  take  boar. 

BRING  IN  A  Horse,  is  to  keep  down  the  ndfc  ofa 
horfe  that  bores  and  toffes  his  nofe  up  to  the  wind  ;  this 
we  do  with  a  good  ftrong  branch.  See  Banquet  and 
Wind. 

BROCK,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  a  badger. 

A  hart  too  of  the  third  year  is  called  a  brocki  or 
brocket ;  and  a  hind  of  the  fame  year,  a  brocket's 
lifter. 

BROKEN-WIND,  a  difordcr  that  a  horfe  isfubjeft 
to  when  he  is  fuffered  to  Hand  too  long  in  theftable  with* 
out  exercife ;  by  which  means  he  contradts  grofs  and 
thick  humours  in  fuch  atTundance,  that  adhering  to  the' 
hollow  parts  of  his  lungs,  they  flop  his  windpipe. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  fpeaking  of  purfivcnefs,  afthma, 
and  broken  wind,  fays  they  are  kindred  difeafes,  or  dif- 
ferent ftages  of  the  fame  difeafe  ;  and  made  the  few  re- 
marks following,  viz.  *•  Broken  wind  is  difcovered  by 
the  quick  and  irregular  heaving  of  the  flanks,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  dilatation  of  the  noftrils  ;  fome^ 
times  alfo,  by  a  confumptive  appearance  of  the  body. 
But  the  ufual  method  of  trying  the  foundnefs  of  a  horfe's 
wind,  is,  to  cough  him  ;  wjiich  is  performed  by  pref- 
fing  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,  with  the  finger 
and  thumb.  The  ftrong,  clear,  and  full  tone  of  the 
cough,  prove  his  wind  to  be  found ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  note  be  fhort,  whillling,  and  huflcy,  the  horfe  is 
aflhmatic,  and  unfound.  Horfes  labouring  under,  the 
woril  ftage  of  this  difeafe,  are  ftyled,  in  the.  language 
of  the  repofitory.  Roarers,  from  the  noifc  they  ma£e' 
in  work,  ol  very  little  of  which  they  are  capable. 
Broken- winded  mares  are  generally  barren,  although  I 
have  heard  of  one,  which  hred  a  whole  team  of  horfes, 
after  fhe  became  afthmatic.  Some  penfive  and  thick- 
winded  horfes,  are,  of  all  others,  the  ftron^eft,  and 
moft  thorough- winded.  They  catch  their  wind  with 
difficulty  at  iirft ;  but  it  comes  more  free  and  clear,  as 
their  adtion  increafes. 

In  addition  to  the  (ign^  of  confirmed  broken  Vind, 
1  have  frequently  obferved  a  palpitation  at  the  cheft, 
and  a  confiderable  cavity  there,  with  conftant  con- 
traction and  dilatation  ;  but  as  1  have  faid/  if  the  horfe 
be  caufed  to  move  quick, the  defeA  canriot  poiFibly  be 
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concealed.  -  That  which  conftitutes  what  is  called  i, 
Roarer^  is  a  defed  in  the  trachea^  or  wind -pipe,  it  being 
of  irregular  form,  pr  infuincieRt  dimennons  to  admit 
a  free  palFagc  for  the  air.  Roarers  will  fometimes'  go 
with  their  nofes  pointed  ftraight  forward,  and  elevated. 

Whoever  denrcs  to  enter  uito  a  very  minute  invefti- 
gation  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  afthxnatic  difeafes  in 
horfes,  had  better  confult  Gibson,  from  whom  moft 
other  writers  on  the  fubjed  have  borrowed,  and  in  ge- 
neral without  having  the  honeih^  to  acknowledge  it. 

Broken -wind  is  no  doubt  an  appropriate  malady  of 
the  domeftic  (iate,  fince  in  the  natural  it  is  unknown. 
I  know  not  whether  affes  be  fubjeQ  to  it ;  I  fuppofe 
from  their  fuperior  hardifiefs  to  horfes,  in  confequence 
of  iefs  delicate  treatment,  they  are  not  fo  open  to  the 
impreniontof  cold. 

Dr.  Lower  attributed  t^e  broken  wind  of' a  horfe  to 
a  relaxation,  or  rupture  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  which 
caufe  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm.  '  A  friend  of 
Bartlet,  fuppofed  the  difeafe  to  proceed  from  a  mor- 
bid  01*  obftru3ed  OatS  of  the  glands,  and  membranes 
of  the  head  and  throat,  the  enlargement  of  which  pre- 
vented a  free  paiTage  to  the  wind.  According  to 
OsMslt,  "  certain  glands  (called  the  lymphatics)  which 
are  placed  upon  the  air-pipe,  at  its  .entrance  into  the 
lungs,  are  become  enlarged',  and  thereby  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  is  leflened  ;  hence  the  received  air  canxlot  fo 
readily  make  its  efcape,  nor  refpiration  be  performed 
with  luch  facility  as  before  ;  from  which  quantity  of 
contained  air,  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  are  always  en- 
larged, as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  dead  carcafes 
of  broken,  winded  horfes."  But  I  think  I  can  bed  ex- 
plain the  matter  in  the  words  of  \^i.  Darwin  ;  fpeak 
ing  of  humoural  afthma,  he  attributes  it  to  ^^  a  cobgef  . 
tion  of  lymph,  in  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  from  de- 
fcftive  abforption." 

In  my  ideas,  a  redundance  of  lymph  being  thrown 
upon  the  lungs,  the  quantity  becomes  too  great  for  the 
capacity  of  the  abforbcnt  veflels,  hence  it  &gnates  and 
chokes  up  the  air  conduits,  and  the  theatre  of  its  adlion 
being  more  confined,  of  courfe  refpiration  muil  be  more 
difficult  and  laborious.    ,  The  difeafe  will  thus  be  al- 1  with  honey. 
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fuch  take'tne  fmalleft  harm  from  a  moderaie  proportion 
of  it,  frequently  given ;  and  perhaps  the  only  reafon 
why  they  are  particularly  greedy  of  drink  is,  becaufe  it 
is  a  received  notion,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  without 
it.  Give  as  littJe  hay  as  poflible,  and  that  of  the  hardeft 
and  befl  kind,  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  baflcet ;  mafhes, 
and  an  extra  quantity  of  corn.  Carrots  are  fpecific  in 
the  cafe.  .  If  the  patient  be  even  but  a  middling  cart- 
horfe,  it  will  pay  to  keep  him  to  this  regimen,  milead 
of  the  common  garbage  diet.  A  conf^ant  run  in  up- 
land  paQure,  where  the  bite  is  not  too  large,  fuits  thefe 
horfes  beil;  but  if  once  allowed  Uus,  there  feems  a  ne- 
ceflity  for  it  ever  after,  for  if  taken  entirely  into  the 
flable  again,  their  malady  becomes  intolerable.  It  i^ 
well  known,  although  not  always  remembered,  that 
afthmatic  horfes  fhouid  be  put  to  their  fpeed  by  degrees, 
and  that  they  are  incapable  of  any  violent  extremes* 
Out  of  refpect  to  the  druggifts,  1  (nail  fet  down  a  few 
prefcriptions. 

The  following  is  Bracken's  fuccedaneum  for  Gib- 
son's  too  expenfive  balls,  and  even  this  is  expenlive 
enough  of  confcience,  in  proportion  to  the  good  it  is  like 
to  operate,  although  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
contrive  a  better  furip.  It  mull, be  remembered,  that 
medicines  intended  to  open  obilrudtions  in  the  lungs, 
have  the  whole  tour  of  the  circulation  to  make,  and 
that  they  have  not  the  power,  as  the  fatriers  fuppofe, 
immediately  to  enter  the  doors  of  the  difeafe,  and  eje£t 
the  tenant. 

Rtcipe.  Half  a  pound  cordial  ball,  if  it  be  too  dry, 
add  half  a  pint  fine  Florence  oil  ;  balfam  of  Peru,  two 
drachms ;  anifated  balfam  of  fulphur#  three  drachms ; 
flowers  of  benjamin,  two  drachms  and  halt ;  make  the 
mafs  with  burdock  feeds  in  fine  *powder.  *  Give  a  ball 
the  fize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  when  going  out  to  exercife. 
If  burdock  feeds  cannot  oe  obtained,  1  fuppofe  liquo- 
•rice  powder  may  be  fubfiituted  ;  but  it  may  be  worth 
while  in  a  regular  ftabie  to  make  a  referve  jof  that  feed, 
of  which  more  hereafter. 

Or^  One  pound  cordial  ball  ;  powdered  fquills,  an4 
Barbadoes  tar,  two  ounces  each^    make  up  the  mafs 


ways  in  proportion  to  the  obftrudion  in  the  air- 
cells. 

I'he  mod  general  caufe  of  broken  wind,  lies  fti  al- 
ternate expofure  to  inordinate  heat  and  cold. 

I  have  often  confidered  the  idea  of  Gibson,  in  ref- 
ped  to  the  too  large  fize  of  the  contained  viicera,  in 
proportion  to  the  cheff,  an^  the  difficulty  thence  of  ex. 
panfion  to  the  lungs,  as  a  caufe  of  thick-windednefs  in 
horfes,  and  am  very  far  from  thinking  contemptuoufly 
of  it.  Be  it  renembeied,  that  puriive  horfes  demand  a 
pun^ilious  regularity  in  phyfic  and  exercife. 

The  dife^e  may  probaoly  have  arifen  from  want  of 
timely  evacuation,  io  that  occafional  phyfic  and  bleed- 
ing (hould  not  be  neglected.  Mercurial  phyiic  is  indi- 
cated, being  powerfully  deobilruent,  perhaps  the  faline 
courfe,  from  its  diuretic  effects,  may  be  peculiarly  ufe- 
ful  in  this  cafe.  A  late  writer  on  tne  alfbma,  feems  to 
place  the  whole  dependance  for  a  cure,  in  the  aimoft 
total  abftinence  from  liquids.  It  would.be  madnefs  to 
glut  a  broken- winded  horfe  with  water,  but  I  never  favr 


Or,  Antimony  in  the  fined  powder,  eight  ounces ; 
brimftone  powdered,  four  ounces  \  gum  animoniacum, 
pounded  garlic,  and  hard  fope,  each  four  ounces  ;  Ve- 
nice turpentine,  three  ounces;  anifeeds,  bay  berries, 
and  linfeed,  in  powder,  two  ounces  each ;  make  the 
pafle  with  honey,  and  oxymel  of  fquills.  Give  a  ball 
daily  for  a  month;  omit  a  month,  and  then  repeat, 
having  a  ftridl  care  as  to  regimen.  This  is  my  favour- 
ite form,  but  I  do  not  promife  it  fhall  cure  a  broken 
wind;  I  will  engage,  however,  that  it  will  mitigate 
the  fymptoms  of  that  difeafe,  and  render  the  horfe 
more  ufeful :  it  is  alfo  an  excellent  preventive  when 
the  danger  is  apprehended.  Soften  the  ammoniacuai 
by  pouring  a  httle  vinegar  upon  it,  letting  it  fland 
twelve  hours  ;  pick  out  any  fmall  ilbnes  or  foulnefs, 
and  pound  it  by  itfelf ;  peel  the  garlic,  add,  and  pound 
it  with  the  gum. 

Or,  A  courfe  of  tar-water,  about  four  times  the 
flrength  of  the  common  ;  a  quart  or  two  given  in  the 
horfe's  drink. 

The 
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The  vitriol  of  copper,  joined  with  cmetii? tartar,  has  I  his  horic  brouillcr,  i.  e.  he  makes  him  tpvcrfe  and  caft 
formerly  fucceeded  in  a  few  inftances  of  inveterate  afth-    down  his  hcad,_the  igur  being  too  hard  for  him. 


ftia.  when  every  other  known  remedy  had  failed. 

The  cafe  of  pulnnonary  abfcefs  in  hoffes  muft  furely 
be  hopclefs,  as  well  from  the  common  reafon  of  the 
difficulty  of  effcfling  union  of  divided  parts,  where  in-- 
ceffant  motion  takes  place,  as  the  confideration,  that 
the  cooftant  labour  expc6^ed  from  the  horfes.  ftill  en- 
hances the  difficulty.  If  any  remedy,  it  muft  be  pure 
air  in  upland  pafturc;  the  patient  to  have  no  diAurb- 
ance  for  at  leaft  twelve  months.  There  are  fome  few 
inftances  of  a  mare  breeding,  although  evidently  afth- 
matic,  and  with  a  difcharge  from  the  noftrils.  La  Fosse 
relates  that  a  horfe,  in  the  worft'ftage  of  the  glanders, 
covered  a  mare  ;  and  it  is  probable  a  glandered  marc 
would  breed. 

BROOK  HAWKING,  is  a  fport  that  is  managed 
with  the  gerfalcon  and  jerkin,  the  haggard  falcon,  and 
the  taiTel  gentle. 

There  are  in  many  places  ponds  enclofed  with  woods, 
bufhcs,  and  the  like  obfcunties,  fo  that  they  are  con- 
cealed from  paflengers,  and  fuch  plaqes  ducks  much  re- 
fort  to.    , 

For  the  training  up  a  hawk  to  take  them,  obferve 
the  following  diretlions : 

The  hawk  being  in  all  points  ready  to  fly*  be  pro- 
vided with  two  or  three  live  train  ducks,  and  let  a  man 
lie  concealed  in  fome  bufti  by  the  pond  with  them  ;^  fo 
that  when  you  come  to  the  place,  and  the  hawk  being 
ready  for  tne  fudden  flight,  beat  the  bufli  where  the 
man  lies  concealed  with  the  ducks,  with  a  pole,  who 
muft  fend  forth  one  of  them,  to  the  end  that  the  hawk 
may  think  it  is  put  up  by  you,  and  if  (he  takes  it  with  a 
courage  reward  her  well. 

.  This  is  the  way  to  train  up  a  gofs«hawk  to  catch  a 
fowl  at  fowce. 

The  hawk  being  trained  to  this,  yon  may  boldly  go 
with  her  to  the  ponds  where  the  fowl  lies,  and  creeping 
clofe  to  the  place  raife  them  by  beating  about  with  a 
pole,  and  when  any  rife,  let  go  your  hawk  from  your  fift, 
and  if  Ibe  feize,  let  her  take  pleafure  thereon  and  reward 
her  welL 

It  is  very  neceffary  to  have  a  fpaniel  with  you :  for  if 
the  hawk  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fport,  (he  will  be 
fo  nimble  at  the  catch,  that  they  will  fall  into  the  water 
together,  and  by  that  means  the  fowl  will  go  to  plunge, 
fo  that  then  the  fpaniel  will  be  of  good  fcrvice  and  will 
nbt  difpleafe  the  nawk. 

BROOD,  the  young  of  fifti  or  fowls.  The  brood 
of  fea-fifti  is  fpawned,  and  lies  in  Aill  waters,  where  it 
may  have  reft  to  receive  nouriftunent,  and  grow  to  per- 
fettion  ;  and  here  it  is  often  deftroyed  by  weirs,  draw- 
sets,  or  nets  with  canvafs,  or  fuch  engines  at 
the  bottom  of  themj  in  •harbourSj  havens  and 
ereek^. 

.  fiROOK,  a  little  river  or  fmall  current  of  water; 
and  is  diftinguiftied  from  a  river,  by  flowing  only  at 
particular  feafons,  whereas  a  tiver  flows  at  all  times. 

BROUILL£R,  is  when  a  horfe  is  put  to  any  manage, 
plunees,  traverfes,  and  appears  in  diforder.      Hence 
they  fay, 
This  gentleman  Is  not  mafter  of  his  legs,  he  makes 


BROW-ANTLER,  that  branch  of  a  deer's  horn 
next  the  head.'  .' 

BRUISES  OF  Joints  in  Cattib. — ^The  cure : 
Anoint  them  with  the  oil  of  fpike,  then  bind  up  the 
bruifed  or  broken  joint  with  a  poultice,  made  of  maK 
lows,,  groundsel,  and  betony,  beaten  with  hog's  lard, 
and  fried  in  it.  applying  it  as  hot  as  can  be. 

BUCK.  In  nis  firft  year,  is  called  a  fawn  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  a  pricker ;  the  third,  a  forrel ;  the  fourth,  a  fore ; 
the  fifths  a  buck  of  the  firft  head ;  and  the  dxth,  a 
great  buck.  This  bead  is  common  in  mofl  countries, 
being  as  corpulent  as  a  hart,  but  in  (ize  refembling 
more  a  roe,  except  in  colour:  the  males  have  horns, 
which  they  lofe  yearly  ;  the  females  none  at  all.  As 
for  the  cglour,  it  is  very  diflFerent ;  however,  they  are 
moftiy  branded  and  fandy,  with  a  black  lift  all  along 
the  back.     Their  flefh  is  excellent  for  nourifliment. 

BUCK  HUNTING.  Having  under  the  article 
HART  treated  largely,  as  to  their  nature,  and  the 
ways  of  hunting  them,  there  needs  the  lefs  to  be  faid 
I  as  to  hunting  the  buck,  and  the  rules  ior  taking  him  ; 
for  he  that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  flag  well,  will  not  hunt 
abuckilK 

Befides,  fallow  deer  being  common  anioiig  nis,  and 
thofe  ufually  in  parks  and  enclofures  of  divers  fitualions 
and  ftatures,  different  from  one  another ;  it  would  be  a 
difficult  taik  to  give  inftmdions  for  every  particn- 
lai. 

And  indeed  it  is  the  proper  buiinefs  of  every  keeper 
of  parks,  ifc.  to  underuand  the  nature  and  craft  of  his 
deer  in  bunting ;  all  which  are  to  be  acquired  by  ex- 
perience more  than  reading ;  however  I  (ball  concifely 
inform  vou  of  what  rela^  to  buck-hunting  as  now 
pra£lifea. 

There  b  no  fuch  (kill  and  art  reauired  in  lodging  a 
buck,  as  in  harbouring  a' hart  or  jtag,  nor  fo  much 
drawing  after,  but  you  may -judge  by  the  yiew,  and  ob- 
ferve what  grove  or  coppice  he  enters  ;  for  a  buck  docs 
not  wander  up  and  down  as  the  hart,  nor  change  his 
la]^er  fo  often,  or  ufe  fo  many  croflings,  doublin^Sf 
fliifts,  and  devices,  nor  doth  he  flee  fo  far  before  Sie 
hounds,  but  avoids  the  highway  and  open  places,  as 
much  as  he  can  ;  he  is  not  (o  crafty  or  fo  ftrong  to 
beat  a  river,  or  to  day  fo  long  at  foil ;  neither  is  he  fo 
free  to  take  a  great  river,  nor  muft  it  be  deep ;  but 
being  clofe  hunted,  he  will  flee  into  fuch  ftrong  covens 
as  he  is  accuAomed  to,  and  it  has  been  obfermi,  that 
fome  bucks  that  have  leaped  over  a  park  pale,  after  a 
ring  or  two,  have  returned  of  chemfelves,cnufing  rather 
to  die  where  they  have  been  acquainted,  than  in  a 
ftrange  place* 

The  buck  groans  and  trots  as  the  hart  bclleth,  and 
with  a  worfe  noife  and  rattling  in  the  throat ;  leaps 
lighter  at  the  rut  than  Che  ftag ;  neither  will  thele  two 
beafts  come  near  one  another's  layer,  and  thev  have 
feldom  or  never  any  other  retayt,  than  tiic  old 
hounds. 

They  alio  herd  more  than  the  hart  does,  and  He  in 
the  driefl  places,  though  if  they  are  at  large  tibty  herd 
but  little  from  iid^  to  Augufi* 

Now 
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Now  the  grcateft  fubtletf  a  buntfnvin  needs  to  uCs  in 
hunting  the  buck,  is  to  have  a  care  of  hundng  counter 
or  change,  becaufe  of  the  plenty  of  fallow  deer  that  uled 
to  come  more  dire6Uy  upon  the  hounds  than  the  red 
deer  does. 

The  doe  begins  to  fawn  about  the  end  of  May^  and 
continues  till  Midfumnur^ 

The  bucks  mew  or  Ihcd  their  horns  or  heads  every 
year  about,  or  in  April,  and  part  of  May^  and  their  new 
ones  are  burniflied  about  the  en^  of  Augufi. 

The  buck  makes  his  fewmifliing  in  divers  manners 
and  forms  as  the  hart,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  food, 
and  the  time  of  the  day,  morning  and  evening,  but  they 
are  moft  commonly  round. 

The  buck  comes  in  fcafon  in  July^  and  goes  out  in 
September* 

The  ^oe  con>es  in  feafon  when  the  buck  goes  outy  and 
goes  out  at  twelfth^tide. 

In  buck-hunting  the  fa^ie  hounds  are  ufed  as  in 
running  the  ftag.  '  In  forefis  and  chafes  as  they  lie  at 
layerf  k>  they  are  hunted. 

In  parks  where  they  are  enclofed,  the  fport  is  not 
£>  diverting,  by  reafop  of  the  ereater  change  and  foil, 
unleff  they  break  out  and  run  the  coyntry,  which  they 
feldom  do. 

But  deer  that  lie  out,  though  near  the  park,  make  for 
the  generality  better  chafes  than  foreft  deer. 

The  Keeper  Jbocitng  a  BUCK  to  be  run  dmm. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  chafe,  the  keeper  com- 
monly felefis  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
flioots  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down  by  the 
hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck  ;  the  com- 
pany generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of  the 
morning,  fometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready  lodged,  if 
not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed  ;  or,  fome- 
times in  a-park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  forced  from 
the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  on  to  run  the 
chafe ;  if  you  come  to  be  at  a  fault,  the  old  ftaunch 
hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  recover  him 
again ;  if  he  be  funk  and  the  hounds  thruft  htm  up,  it 
lA  called  an  imprime,  and  the  company  alf  found  a  re- 
cheat  ;  when  he  is  run  down,  every  one  drives  to  get  in 
to  prevent  his'  being  torn  by  the  hounds. 

Fallow  deer  feldom  or  never  ftand  at  bay. 


He  that  firft  gets  in,  cries  hoo-up,  to  give  notice  that 
he  is  down,  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  company 
are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him  and  reward  the 
hounds;  'and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongft  them  takes  fay,  that  is,  cuts  his  belly  open,  to 
fee  how  fat  he  is. 

^  When  this  is  done,  everyone  has  a  chop  at  his  neck, 
and  the  head  being  cut  off  is  (hewn  to  the  hounds  to  en- 
courage them  to  run  only  at  male  deer,  which  they  fee 
by  the  horns,  and  to  teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head : 
ihen  the  company  all  ftanding  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a 
iit)gle  death,  which  being  done  all  blow  a  double  re- 
cheat,  and  fo  conclude  the  chafe  with  a  general  halloo 
of  hoo«-up,  and  depart  the  field  to  their  leveral  homes, 
or  to  the  place  of  meeting ;  and  the  huoOnani  or  fome 
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other,  hath  the  deer  put  acrofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe^ 
and  fo  carries  him  home. 
BULL  :  the  male  of  the  cow  kind. 
One  bull  fuiRces  for  fifty  cows,  Tome  fay  fixty.  His 
bed  age  is  at  two,  or  from  one  to  three,  before  he  arrives 
at  fullgrowth,  when  he  grows  heavy  and  fluggifli.  Hence 
that  old  rule  among  countrymen : 

He  that  will  have  his  farm  full, 
Muft  have  an  old  cock  and  a  young  bull. 
From  that  time,  being  of  no  farther  ufe  in  breeding,  he 
is  ufually  gelt,  and  makes  what  they  call  a  bull  flag, 
in  the  North  corruptly  a  bull-feg,  to  be  fatted  for  the 
market.  When  thefe  creatures  are  intended  to  breed, 
the  better  the  land  is,  the  larger  fort  of  beafts  are  to  be 
cbofen,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  profit.  But  of  what- 
ever ibrt  the  breed  is,  the  bull  fhould  always  be  of  the 
fame  country  with  the  cow,  otherwife  it  never  fucceeds 
fo  well.  The  bull  iliould  be  chofen  of  a  (harp  quick 
countenance,  with  a  forehead  broad  and  curled,  eyes 
black  and  large,  long  horns,  a  flefhy  neck,  Ions  and 
large  belly,  and  fmooth  hair  like  velvet ;  his  breaft 
(hould  be  large,  back  (Iraight  and  flat,  buttocks  f(juare« 
thighs  round,  legs  ftraight,  and  his  joints  fhort.  This  fort 
of  bull  is  the  fitteft  for  breed,  and  makes  the  beft  oxen 
for  draught,  and  Ukewife  for  fattening. 

The  cow  ought  to  have  a  broad  forehead,  black  eyes* 
great  clean  horns,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the  belly 
Jai^  and  deep,  the  thighs  thick,  the  legs  round,  and 
the  joints  fhort ;  a  white,  large,  and  deep,  udder, 
with  lour  teats,  and  large  feet.  The  fize  miilt  be  pro- 
portioned  to  the  goodneis  of  the  land.     See  Cow. 

BULL,  Bannal,  denotes  a  bull  kept  by  a  lord, 
who  has  a  right  to  demand  all  his  tenants  tO  bring  their 
cows  to  he  ferved  by  hira. 

BULL  AND  BOAR.  Bv  the  cuftom  of  fomo 
places,  the  parfpn  is  obliged  to  Keep  a  bull  and  boar  for 
the  ufe  of  his  parifhioners,  in  confideration  of  his  having 
tythes  of  calves  and  pigs,  &c. 
Bull  that  Iheds  his  feed.— Remedy. 
Get  clary-leaves,  dry  them  and  pound  them  to  powr 
der ;  then  take  the  powder  of  tanner's  bark  and  brown 
fugar-candy,  with  two  pennyworth  of  turpentine,  and 
work  the  powders  and  the  turpentine  very  well  into 
balls  as  big  as  a  great  walnut,  and  give  him  two  at  a 
time,  night  and  morning,  and  he  will -mend  prefcmly. 

BULL-DOG  :  one  of  the  moft  fierce  and  ftrong  of 
the  canine  race,  having  the  nofe  ftiort,  and  the  undcr- 
jaw  longer  than  the  upper.  The  breed  is  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  England :  out,  ever  fince  the  favage  cuftom 
of  bull-baiting  has  happily  been  on  the  decline,  it  has 
fuficred  negletk.  Sucn  is  the  ftrcngth  and  ferocity  of 
thefe  animals,  that  four  of  them  have  been  known  to 
mafter  a  lion ;  and  when  they  are  turned  loofe  on  a  bull, 
and  have  once  properly  fei zed  him,  nothing  Ihort  of  the 
lofs  of  life,  or  the  giving  way  ot  the  part,  can  dif- 
engage  them.  While  that  barbarous  amufemcnt  con- 
tinued in  vogue,  various  inftances  of  favage  fortitude 
have  occurred  in  the  feats  of  this  breed,  which  would 
fcarcely  be  credited  in  countries  where  the  diverfions 
are  more  rational  and  elegant. 

BULLFINCH,  a  cage  bird;  but  has  neither  fong 
nor  whiftle  of  his  own,  but  is  very  apt  to  learn  if  taught. 

BULLHEAD, 
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BULLMETAD,  or  MILLER'«  THUMft ;  a  fifli 
that  has  a  broad  head,  and  wide  mouth,  with  broad 
fins  near  the  eyes,  and  has  many  under  the  belly  ;  and 
inftced  of  teeth,  has  rouch  lips,  which  aflift  him  in 
napping  at  the  bait ;  he  has  alfo  fins  on  his  back,  and 
one  below  the  belly,  and  his  tail  is  round,  and  his 
body  all  over  covered  with  whitifli,  blackiih,  and 
browhifh  fpots :  they  begin  to  fpawn  about  April,  and 
arc  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  manticr  of  fifhing  for  them  is  as  follows :    ^ 

The  common  abode  pr  haunt  of  this  fifli  is  in  holes, 
among  (tones,  in  clear  water,  in  fummer  \  but  in  win-» 
tcr  they  take  4ip  their  quarters  with  the  eels  in  mud. 
They  are  a  fimple  and  lazy  fi(h,  and  are  eafily  caught 
in  fummer,  and  you  may  fee  him  In  hot  weather  fun- 
ning himTelf  on  a  flat  gravelly  ftone,  upon  which  you 
may  put  your  hook,  which  muft  be  baited  with  a  very 
fmall  worm  near  the  mouth,  and  he  will  very  feldom 
'  refufc  the  bait,  fo  that  the  moft  bungling  angler  may 
take  him.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  fifh  tor  tafte ;  but 
of  fo  ill  a  (hapc,  that  many  women  do  not  care  to 
drefs  it. 

BURN  in  a  bull's  pizzle,  or  in  a  cow's  matrix — For 
a  burnt  bull,  you  muft  firft  caft  him  and  pull  out  his 
pixxle,  then  wa(h  both  his  flieath  and  that  with  white- 
wine  vinegar ;  then  take  the  juice  of  houfeleck,  burnt 
allum,  honey,  and  the  juice  of  lettuce  ;  blend  all  to- 
gether, and.anointthc  bull's  pizzle  about  three  times, 
and  he  will  mend. 

And,  for  the  cow,  you  may  walh  and  anoint  her 
bearing,  and  (he  will  mend. 

BURNISH:  deer  arc  faid  to  burnllh  their  heads, 
when  rubbing  off  a  w*liite  downy  (kin  from  their  horns 
againft  a  tree:  they  thruft  them,  as  is  faid,  into  a  red- 
di(h  earth,  to  give  them  a  new  colour  and  luftre. 

BURR,  the  round  knob  of  a  horn  next  a  deer's 
head. 

BURROCK,  is  i  fmall  weir  or  dam,  where  wheels 
are  laid  in  a  river  for  taking  of  fi(h. 

BURROWS,  holes  in  a  warren  which  fcrvc  as  a 
covert  for  hares,  rabbets,  i^c. 

BUSTARD,  a  kind  of  great  fluggKh  fowl. 

BUTTERS,  is  an  inftrument  of  fteel,  fitted  to  a 
wooden  handle,  with  which  they  pare  the  foot,  or  cut 
the  hoof  of  a  horfe. 
/  BUTTON,  of  the  reins  of  a  bridle  in  a  ring  of  lea- 
ther  with  the  reins  pa(red  through  it,  which  runs  all 
along  the  length  of  the  reins.  To  put  a  horfe  under 
the  button  is,  when  a  horfe  is  ftopped  without  a  rider 
upon  his  back,  the  reins  being  laid  on  his  neck,  and  the 
buttons  lowered  fo  faft  down,  that  the  reins  bring  in 
the  horfc's  head,  and  fix  it  to  the  true  pofiure  of  car- 
riage.  It  is  not  only  the  horfes  which  are  managed  in 
the  hand,  that  muft  be  put  under  the  button,  for  the 
method  muft  be  taken  with  fuch  horfes,  before  they  are 
backed.  a 

CAD- BAIT,  a  worm,  good  bait  for  trout. 
CADDOW,  a  bird,  otherwife  called  a  chough, 
orjatek-daw. 

Cadence,  is  an  equal  meafur6  or  v  proportion, 
'  obfcrved  by  a  horfe  in  all  his  motions,  when  he  is  tho* 
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roughly  managed,  and  works  juftly  at  gallop,  terra  n 
terra^  and  the  airs  :  f<»  that  his  times  or  motions  have 
an  equal  regard  to  one  another  :  that  one  does  not  em- 
brace, or  take  in  more  ground  than  another,  and  that 
the  horfe  olpferves  the  ground  regularly. 

Horfemcn  fav,  This  horfe  works  always  upon  the  fame 
cadence ;  he  follows  the  cadence  ;  he  does  not  change  his 
cadence;  he  remains  equally  between  the  two  heels. 

He  is  fine  and  gentle  in  all  his  aids ;  and  when  put 
to  the  manage,  he  never  interrupts  his  cadence. 

This  horic  has  fo  fine  a  mouth,  and  works  with  fo 
much  liberty  in  his  fhoulders  and  haunches,  that  he 
keeps  his  cadence  with  great  facility  :  nav,  he  takos  a 
very  good  cadence  upon  his  airs,  without  (lepping  falfe^ 
witnout  jumbling,  and  works  equally  in  both  hands.. 
See  Counter- Time  and  Time. 

CADEW,  the  (f  raw- worm,  an  infeft  ufcd  as  a  bait 
in  angling. 

CADGE,  a  round  frame  of  wood,  upon  which  faU 
coners  carry  their  hawks. 

CAGE  FOR  Partridges;  a  device  to  keep  them 
in,  and  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts. 
•   We  fliall  begin  with  that  invented  to  contain  a  hen 
partridge,  and  ferves  to  call  cock  partridges  to  her  in 
order  to  take  them.     See  Plate  III.     Fig.  2.  • 

This  cage  is  pretty  enough,  takes  up  but  little  room, 
is  very  portable,  and  is  little  feen  :  'tis  made  of  an  oM 
hat,  whofe  brim  is  cut  of,  and  the  bottom  is  wood^ 
which  (huts  and  opens,  to  put  in  and  take  out  the  part« 
ridge ;  and  a  hole  muft  be  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hat,  which  is  iippermoft,  through  which  the  bird  puts 
out  its  head  to  call. 

You  have  alfo  a  hook  at  it,  made  of  a  thick  iron 
wire,  to  hang  the  cage  upon  as  there  is  occafion ;  and 
you  muft  make  one  or  two  at  the  place  marked  V,  to  the 
end  the  bird  may  eat  and  drink ;  and  therefore  a  piece 
of  wood  is  faftened  or  nailed  at  the  door  below,  oi 
about  half  a  foot  in  length,  pointed  at  the  ends,  in  or- 
der to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  that  fo  the  cage  may  be 
kept  in  good  order  When  you  have  a  mind  to  ufe  it. 

This  fort  of  cage  is  very  proper  for  the  purpofe  de- 
figned. 

And  yet  you  keep  the  partridge  in  it  only  when  y«u 
carry  it  to  call :  for  in  the  day-time  you  are  to  keep 
them  in  a  great  cai^c,  or  room. 

The  following  ngures  reprefent  other  forts  of  cages; 
and  the  moft  common  is  that  we  are  about  to  defcribe 
next,  and  may  in  fhort  ferve  for  a  model  to  make 
others  by. 

I'hc  cage  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  the  bottom  of  a 
ca(k,  marked  with  the  letters  AHC,  and  BGD,  cut 
round  at  the  top,  AB. 

They  Ihould  be  nine  inches  long,  and  a  foot  broad  ; 
they  fatten  them  at  the  lower  part  to  another  piece  of 
wood  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  nfteeri.or  eighteen  inches 
in  length :  you  have  a  laQi,  or  fmall  wooden  ligature 
at  top,  marked  with  theietters  AB,  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  thick  \  which 
is  nailed  to  two  round  boards,  in  order  to  keep  them 
together :  you  mu(t  cover  the  void  part  of  the  cage 
with  a  green,  or  fomc  dark  grey^coioured  cloth,  in- 
clining to  brown,  and  tacked  with  fmall  nails :  leave 
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tHro  6t  atittt  lioles  at  top,  for  the  p<irtrldge  to  put  her 
^  head  through,  when  (he  has  a  mina  to  call  or  hearken. 
'  A  little  door  mud  be  made  at  F,  one  of  the  end 
l)oards  ;  for  example,  at  that  marked  with  No.  I.  that 
you  may  put  in;  and  take  out  the  birds :  you  mud 
make  two  openings  in  the  other  board,  as  you  fee  re- 
prefented  by  the  letter  H,  they  mud  be  long  and  nar- 
row, that  the  partridge  may  be  able  to  eat  and  drink : 
you  mud  faden  a  thong,  girth,  or  cor3,  to  the  ends 
AB)  and  put  the  fame  alx>ut  your  neck,  when  you  have 
a  mind  to  carry  the  cage  from  one  place  to  another. 

You  may  obferve  the  reft  frem  Plate  111. 

We  prefent  you  next  with  another  very  ufeful  fort 
'  of  cage  lor  the  bird,  when  wild,  bccaufe  (he  will  ilrug- 
gle  in  the  carriage,  and  be  fo  fatigued  when  yoil  come 
to  the  defigned  place  (as  has  been  frequently  experi- 
enced) that  (he  will  not  vouchfafc  to  call :  fo  you  mud 
be  obliged  to  fet  the  cage  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  ufe 
>  her  the  next  morning ;  foecaufe  a  fox,  or  fome  other 
voracious  animal,  may  kill  the  bird :  here  is  a  cage  fet 
forth  by  two  figures ;.  the  fecocid  (hews  you  the  parti- 
cular paits;  and  it  is  not  yet  covered  with  iron  wire, 
•s  it  ought  to  be  when  it  is  compleat :  you  therefore 
ake  the  model  by  it.  ■         i 

You  muft  t^kc  two  boards,  EGAD,  and  FHYC, 
each  ofthem  about  fifteen  inches  fquare,  and  have  two 
bows  of  thick  iron  wire,  made  like,  a  door,  or  rather 
like  the  two  boards  at  the  ends  of  the  preceding  cage  ; 
nail  both  the  boards  iat  the  ends  of  the  two  fquare 
boards,  and  fix  a  board  over,  of  the  fame  breadth  as 
the  other  two,  and  a  fbbt  and  a  half  (quare ;  in  fuch  a 
natoer,.  .that  thefide  of  the  bows  which  is  fquare,  may 
be  level  with  tHe  great  board  ;.then  few  the  cloth  over 
the  two  bows,  m  order  to  form  a  cage,  quite  the  fame 
as  the  feeond  above ;  between  the  two  boards,  A  K, 
B  Y,  fo  that  the  three  boards  are  extended  quite  round 
about,  three  or  four  fibgers  breadth  over ;  and  pieces 
of  wood,  as  at  G  H  £  F,  muft  be  nlaced  at  all  the  cor- 
ners to  keep  the  fides  light,  •  and  oind  the  cloth  in  the 
middle ;  then  cover  the  whole  with  brafs  or  iron  wire, 
Qf  the  thicknefs  of  a'  common  little  pin ;  and  to  ac- 
commodate your  bird  with  food,  you  muft  have  a  fmall 
4rawer,  or  little  trough,  with  an  eating  and  drinking- 
'place,  at  the  fide  C,  between  the  cage  and  iron  wire, 
at  the  little  ktter  a  ;  and  thereiore  that  cloth  fide  of  the 
cage  adjoining  to  the  feeding-place,  muft  be  open  with 
bars,  fo  di danced  from  each  other,  that  the  partridge 
mav  eafily  put  her  head  between  them  in  order  to  eat 
and  drink. 

CALADE,  or  Basse:  is  the  defcent,  or  floping 
declivity  of  a  rifing  manage  ground ;  being  a  fmall 
eminence,  upon  which  we  ride  down  a  horle  feveral 
times,  putting  him  to  a  (hort  gallop,  with  his  fore- 
haras  in  the  air,  to  make  him  learn  to  ply  and  blend 
his  haunches,  and  form  his  ftop  upon  the  aids  of  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  day  of  the  bridle,  and  the  ca- 
veflbn,  feafonabiy  given :  for  without  thofe  aids  he 
would  throw  himfelT  too  much  upon  his  (boulders,  and 
not  bend  his  haunches. 

Horfemen  fay,  Work  your  horfc  in  a  calade,  after 
the  Italian  way  ;  ride  him  draight,  and  then  you  make 
good  ufe  of  the  caladc. 
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l*hefe  calades  will  difcourage  your  horfe,  and  per- 
haps ruin  his  hams ;  for  you  have  pitched  upon  too 
deep  a  declivity  :  and  befides,  you  do  not  make  the  aids 
of  the  bridle  accord  with  thofe  of  the  calves  of  your 
legs. 

CALF;  the  young  of  the  cow  kind,  an  animal  too 
well  known  to  require  a  particular  defcription. 

To  breed  calves  to  make  young  bulls,  take  no  one 
that  was  calved  within  the  prime,  which  is  counted 
five  days  after  the  change  of  the  moon ;  for  then  they 
are  not  ^ood  to  keep,  but  to  eat  or  to  fell.  Among  a 
hundred  calves,  two  are  fufficient  to  keep  for  bulls ;  as 
for  the  red,  it  will  be  bed  to  geld  them. 

It  will  be  well  for  hu(bandmen  to  rear  as  many  calves 
as  they  can  conveniently  keep,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  (tock  \  and  let  thefe  chiefly  be  thofe  that  may  fall 
between  Candlemas  and  May,  for  in  that  feafon  their 
milk  may  be  bed  fpared,  and  by  that  time  there  will 
be  fufficient  grafs  to  wean  them,  and  by  the  winter 
following  they  will  have  drength  fufficient  to  preferve 
them  from  bemg  hurt  among  other  cattle,  if  they  have 
now  and  then  lome  fmall  help ;  and  alfo  by  yune  the 
dams  will  be  readier  to  take  the  bull,  and  to  brmg  other 
calves  in  the  times  atorefaid ;  and,  if  a  cow  tarry  till 
after  May  before  (he  calves,  the  calf  will  be  too  weak 
the  ^nter  fallowing,  and  the  dam  will  not  be  fo  ready 
to  take  bull  again,  but  thereby  oftentimes  grows  bar- 
ren. Alfo,  to  rear  a  calf  after  Michaelmas^  and  to 
keep  the  dam  at  her  meat,  as  they  do  in  fome  countries, 
would  be  expenfive  in  the  winter-time ;  and  a  cow 
abroad  will  give  more  milk  with  a  little  grafs  than  withi 
fj^dder,  lyinjg  in  the  clofe  houfe,  or  fed  with  hay  or 
draw,  remarning  in  the  dall;  for  the  dry  and  hardl 
meat  dimini(hes  much  more  milk  than  grafs.  As  for 
thofe  hufbandmen  that  have  fmall  padures  or  none  at 
all,  they  mud  do.  as  Iheypleafe;  though,  in  myopia 
nion,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  \e\\  their  c^vea^ 
than  to  rear  them,  whereby  they  may  fave  the  milk  fi^ 
more  profit,  and  the  cow  will  rather  go  to  the  bull  again^ 
Alfo,  if  the  hulbandman  goes  with  an  ox-plough,  it^' 
will  be  convenient  for  him  to  raife  two  or  tnree  cow- 
calves,  to  hold  up  his  dock,  and  it  will  i)e  the  more 
profit ;  it  is  far  better  to  wean  calves  at  grafs  than  at 
hard  meat,  if  they  were  at  grafs  before  :  thofe  that  can 
have  feveral  padures  for  their  kine  and  calves,  are 
likely  to  do  well,  and  rear  with  lefs  cod  than  others. 
The  weaning  of  calves  with  hay  and  Water  will  make 
them  have  great  bellies,  becaufe  they  do  not  ft/r  fo  well 
therewith  as  with  gfafs,  and  they  will  the  rather  rot 
when  they  come  to  grafs ;  and  in  winter  they  fliould  be 
put  into  noufes,  rather  than  to  remain  abroad. 

CALF  that  Icowereth — Take  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and 
clay  that  is  burnt  till  it  is  red,  or  very-well  burnt  to. 
bacco  pipes,  pound  them  to  powder,  and  fearfc  thcni 
very  finely  ;  put  to  it  a  little  powder  of  charcoal,  then 
blend  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  calf,  and -he 
mav  be  expedted  to  mend  in  a  night's  time. 

CALF,  to  cut,  the  method  is — Caule  one  to  hold 
down  his  fore- part,  then  bind  his  hinder  feet  with 
fome  cord,  half  a  yard  afunder,  alfo  let  his  fore-feet  be 
bound,  and  let  the  faid  holder  fet  both  his  knees  on 
the  caU,  nigh  to  his  legs,  and  fo  cut  him  gently,  and 
K  anoint 
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anoint  his  flanks  with  frelh  greare ;  then  rub  his  reins 
with  fome  cold  water  niixed  with  fait,  and  he  will  do 
welK  Some  geld  their  calves  when  they  are  young, 
and  others  let  them  run  a  year,  or  more,  before  they 
geld  themi  which  is  counted  more  dangerous.  After 
they  ar,e.gelt,  keep  them  in 'good  paflures,  that  they 
may  be  the  readier  and  ftronger  to  laoour  at  three  years. 
Alio,  if  the  calves  be  not  gelded  within  one  year,  they 
will  prove  great.  If  there. grows  any  irapoiihume  after 
the  gelding,  burn  his  ftones  to  aOies,  antl  cai^  the  pow- 
der thereon,  and  it  will  help  him.  Some  are  morg 
aflrologically  given  to  obferve  feafons  and  planets, 
when  the  moon  is  in  the  decreafe,  and  the  Hgn  from 
the^  place :  in  fpaying,  gelding,  cutting,  or  letting 
blood,  thefe  figns  are  moft  dangerous,  if  the  moon  hav€ 
power  over  them,  as  Taurus,  I^eo,  Gemini,  Virgo, 
and  the  latter  part  of  Libra  and  Scocpio;  alfo  the, two 
ilgns  governed  under  Saturn,  as,  Capricorn  and  Aqua- 
rius ;  t!ie  reft  are  all  good,  as  Aries,  Cancer,  Sagitari- 
us,  and  Pifces  ;  be  fure,  alfo,  that  the  moon  is  not  in 
them. 

CALF,  f among  Hunters)  a  male  hart  or  hind  of  the 
firft  year. 

CALKINS,  a  fort  of  horfe-flioes  for  frofty  weather, 
and  are  apt  to  make  horfes  tread  altogether  upon  the 
toes  of  their  hind, feet,  and  trip;  they  alfo  occaiioti 
bleymes,  and  ruin  the  back  finews ;  neverthelefs^  ihsyi 
are  neceifary  in  a  time  of  froil ;  and  it  is  more  expedi- 
ent that  a  horfe  fliould  run  fuch  a  riik»  than  the  rider 
ihould  be  in  continual  .danger  of  breaking  his  limbs* 

^y  bene ver  .there  is  occafion  to  ufe  them,  order  die 
farrier  to  pare  the  horn  a  little  low  at  the  heel»  and 
turn  down  the  fponge  upon  the  corner  of  the  anvil,  fo 
as  to  make  the  calkin  in  the  form  oi  a  hare's  ear,  which 
will  do  little  damage ;  whereas  the  great  iquare  calkins 
quite  fpoil  the  foot. 

Calkins,  are  either  lingle  or  double,  that  is,  at  one 
end  of  the  flioe,  or  at  both  :  thefe  lajft  are  deemed  lefs 
hurtful,  as  the  horfe  can  tread  more  even. 

CALL,  (with  Hunters)  a  leiTon  blown  upon  the 
horn  to  comfort  the  hognds. 

CALLS,,  natural  and  artificial;  a  fport  pra£lifed 
much  during  the  wooing  feafon  of  partridges,  dfpecially 
for  taking  cock  partridges ;  for  which  they  put  a  hen 
into  a  cage,  to  call  and  bring  them  near. 
^  This  way  in  general  of  taking,  them,  is  indeed  labo- 
riouiy  and  requires  much  exaSnefs,  as  to  the  artifi- 
cial part,  in  imitating  their  voices;  and  you  can  com- 
monly pretend  to  take  but  one  at  a  time.  , 

Partridges  begin  to  p;iir  about  February,  or  the  be- 
ginninjg  at  Mdfth^^ii  the  weather  is  not  cold,  and  con- 
tinue in  their  wooing  till  the  end  of  JuJy. 

A  great  many  are  of  opinion,  that  you  will  deftroy 
ihe  breeds  by  taking  the  cocks  in  this  manner ;  but  it 
is  a  miftake,  for  they  do  more  mi/chief  to  the  hens 
they  couple  with,  than  good,  hindering  them  to  fit ; 
and  will  break  their  ^ggs,  if  they  can  nnd  them :  and 
in  the  neft  we  often  find  but  fmall  coveys  of  young 
partridges,  which  happens  fo,  becaufe  the  cock  being 
too  Hot,  and  too  afliduoufly  purfuin^  the  hen  that  would 
lay,  (be  cannot  difengage  herfelf  irom  him,  and  get  to 
hernelt;  and  fo>  chutes  rather  to  |ofe  her  c^,  tli^  go 


thither  in  fight  of  the  cock  that  would  ^xmk  alt  Ae 
reft.  v 

It  is  further  tp  be  obfervedi  thait  the  cock  never 
knows  his  hen's  neft;  apd  therefore  'tis  mole  eafy  to- 
take  him  when  ftie  fits ;  for  believing  Ihe  is  loft,  he 
goes  to  the  firft  he  meets  with. 

This  fport  may  be  pra£lifed  every  daji  during  the 
aforefaid  wooing  feaibn,  from  day-bre^  until  fun« 
rifing,  and  from  funrfetting  until  night. 

The  Figure,  Plate  IIL  Call  L  rcprefents  the  man- 
ner  how  to  make  them.  Suppofe  the  fpacc  from  K  to 
I,  to  be  a  hedge  that  incloies  iome  pieee  of  wheat,, 
barley,  or  other  grain;  fet  your  hen  partridge  m  a  thin, 
open,  fine  wire  cage,  fo  that  (he  may  be  feen  at  a  good* 
diftance  out  of  the  cage ;  the  letters  T  V  Y  is  the  fpot 
where  (he  (hioiild  be  placed ;  then  place  your  net  called 
a  hallier  (fee  Hallier)  as  you  tee  it  formed  by  the 
letters  KLMNOPQ^RS,  each  part  about  twenty 
feet  diftaAt  from  the  cage,  Bien  retire  oehindithe  hedge : 
if  any  cock  partridge  on  the  ground,  calls,  the  hen  will 
picfenily  anfwer ;  nor  will  the  cock  fail  to  come  tO' 
ncr ;  and  five  or  fix  will  ibmetimes  come  tether,- and 
fight  with  each  other  juft  under  the  net,  which  of  them^ 
(hall  have  the  hen,  until  at  length  foxie  of  them  fiiKL 
themfelve^  entangled :  yon  dii&  noe  prefently  fally 
forth  in  thisfc  cafe»  for  perhaps  feme  more  may  be 
likewffe  enfnared>  nor  caa  they  foam  dilengage.  them« 
felves*  • 

The  obfcrving  one  eautioii  wilt  favea  gfeat  deal  of 
paias  toi  the  fpo]:t(tnaa ;  and  dnci  is,  let  him.  nevet 
pitdi  in  ajiy  piace,  biit  where  he  has  heard  Ibme  cock 
^  oalli;  .then  pitch  within fiaoty  or. eighty piaces,  xk^thef 
tfiaY  bc^  withiti  hearing  of  :eacb  eftho-. 

Let  the  cage  be.coloiuned  greeni,  anxi  let  the  bar^  be 
at  fi^ch  a  diftance,  that  the  hen  maythruft  >eut  het^ 
head,  and  neck  to  hearken  and  oaU  ;  and  if  you  have 
well  trained  her  to  this  (pant,*  Ak  will  be  iMufirioiss 
at  it.  1  , 

But  as  for  cages  for  pastridges^  -tiie  reader  is  referred 
to  that  article.   .    ; 

Having  done  with  the  natuval  calls,  we  proceed  fX> 
the  artificial  ones. 

The  following  figures  reprefent  the  form  of  them* 
Fig^  3  and  4. 

The  firft  (hews  the  outfides,  the  fecond  the  infide ; 
they  are  heft  made  of  box,.  walnut*trer,  or  fuch  kind 
of  hard  wood,  and  formed  of  the  bignefs  of  a  hen's  egg, 
wirh  two  ends, .  A  B,  bored  througn  from  end  to  end ; 
and*  about  the  middle  DC,  there  muft  be  a  hole  about 
the  bigncfs  of  a  fixpence,  hollowed  within  to  the  bot- 
tom, then  have  a  pipe  of  a  fwan's  quill,  and  the  bone 
of  a  cat's  foot,  opened  at  one  end,  which  you  muft 
convey  into  the  hole  A,  and  (o  thruft  it  in  the  hole  D ; 
the  other  end  of  the  bone  A,  muft  l>e  flopped ;  then 
take  a  goofe  quill  opened  at  both  ends,  which  muft  be 
put  in  at  the  hole  B,  uatil  the  end  C  be  at  the  end  D 
of  the  bone  ;  then  blowing  at  the  end  B,  you- make  the 
noife  as  the  cock* partridge  does;  which  varies  much 
from  the  call  of  the  hen :  and  yo\x  muft  remove  farther 
or  nearer  the  end  C  of  the  quill,  from  and  to  the  end 
of  the  bone  B,  until  you  have  found  the  exa£l  note ; 
for  it  is  not  fooja  done :  the  call  being  itsced,  and  you 
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expert  in  the  notes,  get  ai  net  called  a  pocket  net,  the 
form  of  which  is  here  defcribed.     Fig.  i.    See  Quails 

FOR  OTHER  CaLIS. 

To  this  net  fix  a  pliant  ftick,  of*about  four  ot  five 
feet  long  ;  with  which  you  may  go  abroad  early  in  the 
morning,  and  late  in  the  evening,  or  as  occalion  ferves: 
when  you  hear  a  partridge  call,  you  have  the  manner 
of  pitching  the  net,  and  the  placing  yourfelf  reprefented 
in  Plate  111.  For  example,  fuppofe  you  n€?r  the 
parrtridge  call  at  A,  hide  yourfelf  flat  upon  your  belly 
at  B,  having  planted  your  net  juft  in  the  way  or  fur- 
row, between  yourfelf  and  the  partridge,  but  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  net ;  efpecially  if  there  be 
any  bufli,  or  advantage  of  ground  to  fhelter  you. 
The  way  to  fct  the  net,  is  to  tie  the  packthreacj, 
number  i,  which  paiTes  into  the- buckle,  number 
2,  of  the  net,  into  the  end  of  the  ftick,  which  muft 
be  fluckMn  the  ground  :  and  fo  bending  it  like  a  bow, 
faften  the  other  thread  to  the  bXA  ftick  in  the  ground, 
to  the  other  fide,  or  furrow :  having  in  like  manner 
tied  it  to  die  end  of  the  packthread,  number  3,  which 
pafles  through  the  buckle,  number  4,  fo  that  the  two 
buckles  2  and  4,  may  come  pretty  near  each  other*, 
then  take  one  end  of  the  pocket  net,  number  5  and  6, 
and  caft  it  over  the  bended  ftick,  fo  that  it  may  lie 
thereon  :  the  other  end  may  lie  on  the  groimd,  in  fuch 
mtiimer^  that  if  any  thing  endeavours  to  pafs  by  that 
^ay,.  it  muft  needs  run  into  the  net. 

Every  thing  being  in  order,  and  hearing  the  partridge 
call,  you  rauft  return  two  or  three  anfwers  louder  or 
fefter  according  to  the  diftance  from  whence  you  hear 
the  calif'  onlv  as  loud  as  to  be  heai'd^  and  the  partridge 
wll  prcfently  make  near  you,  then  give  him  a  foft 
call :  when  he  has  anfwcredthe  firft  can,  he  will  begin 
to  run,  and  coming  near  the  net,  will  make  a  little 

ELufe,  and  rufli  on,  fo  that  the  upper  part  will  fall  on 
m,  and  entangle  him ;  then  take  him  out,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  take  feveral  after  this  method  :  but  this 
way  of  taking  them  lafts  only  during  the  time  of  their 
breeding,  which  is  Aprii^  May,  June^  and  July, 

There  is  another  way  of  taking  partridges  with  the 
call  and  a  broad  net :  having  found  out  your  partridge ' 
ititha  call  as  aforefaid,  pitch  your  broad  net,  which 
ihould  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards  long,  and  feven  t)r 
eight  deep  ;  fprtad  this  over  the  gsound  near  them,  the 
length  ways  to  them,  then  peg  down  the  net  on  all 
fides,  except  that  towards  them,  and  raife  it  up  in 
the  midft,  by  a  ftick  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  notch 
in  the  top,  the  better  to  hold  the  line  or  net  from  flip- 
ping^ and  bend  thef^ick  from  the  net  to  make  it  fliffir, 
which  iiick  muft  be  ftuck  into  the  ground  the  better  to 
hold.  - 

When  you  have  in  this  manner  fixed  your  net,'  you 
muft  either  have  a  natural  or  artificial  ftalking-horfc 
to  drive  them  into  your  net,  but  the  natural  one  is  re- 
puted the  bcft,  if  trained  up  for  the  fpon. 

CANARY-BIRD,  an  admired  finging-bird,  of  a 
grecnifli-yellow  colour,  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  viz.  from  the  Canary^ 
ijjesy  and  no  where  clfc;  but  of  late  years,  there  is  a 
iort  of  birds,  that  are  brought  in  abundance  from 
Germany^  eipcciaily  from  Tinl^  and  arc  therefore  called 


German  birds ;  being  a  mucK  better  fort  than  the  other, 
though  their  originals  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  fifft 
brought  from  the  fame  place. 

Thefc  birds,  that  is,  the  cocks,  rievef  grow  fat,  and 
they  cannot  be  diftinguiftied  by  fome  coiintry  people 
from  common  green  birds ;  though  the" <:apary- birds 
are  njuch  luftieV,  have  a  longer  tail,  and  diflfe»'jpOfrh  in 
the  heaving  of  the  paflTages  of  the  throat,  when  they;'lTft6c 

But  to  make  a  right  choice  of  this  bird,  and  to  kn'»^' / . 
when  he  has  a  good  fong ;  in  the  firft  pUce,  let  him  bcV* 
a  long  bird,  ftanding  ftraight,  and  not  crouching,  but* 
fprightly  like  a  fparrow-hawk,  ftanding  with  life  and 
boldnefs,  and  not  fubjeS  to  be  fearful, 

Thefc  birds  being  To  much  efteemed  for  their  pleafing 
fong,  are  fometimes  fold  at  a  high  price,  more  or  lefs, 
according  to  the  goodncfs  and  excellency  of  their  notes, 
there  being  a  great  difference  in  them. 

it  is  very  advifable  before  you  buy,  firft  to  hear 
them  fing,  for  the' buyer  will  then  plcafe  his  cars  ;  for 
one  fancies  a  fon'g  bird,  another  a  very  harfti  bird,  if 
he  be  not  fo  fwcet :  though  undoubtedly  the  bcft  ca» 
nary-bird,  in  general,  is  that  which  has  the  moft  variety 
of  notes,  and  holds  out  in  finging  the  longeft.. 

In  order  to  know  whether  a-  bird  is  in  health  before 
you  buy  him.  take  him  out  of  the  ftore  cage,  and  put 
him  in  a  clean  cage  fingly,  and  if  he  ftand  up  boldly, 
without  crouching  or  mrinking  in  his  feathers,  and 
look  with  a  brifk  eye,  and  not  Tubjeft  to  clap  his  head 
under  his  wing,  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  in  good  health 
but  yet  he  may  be  an  unhealthy  bird. 

But  the  greateft  matter  is  to  obfervc  his  dunging;  if 
he  bolts  his  tail  like  a  nightingale  after  he  has  dunged, 
it  is  a  great  fign  that  he  is  not  in  perfe£l  health  ; 
though  he  may^fing  at  prelent,  and  look  pretty  brifk, 
you  may  aflure  yourfelf,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he 
will  be  fick  ;  but  if  his  dung  be  very  thin  Tike, water, 
or  of  a  flimy  white  without  any  black  in  it,  it  is  a  fign 
of  approaching  death. 

When  a  canary-bird  is  in  perfedl  health,  his  dung  ' 
lies  round  and  hard,  with  a  fine  white  on  the  outfide, 
and  dark  within,  dries  quickly,  and  the  larger  the 
dung  is,  the  better,  fo  that  be  long,  round,  and  hard : 
but  as  to  a  feed-bird,  he  very  feldom  dungs  fo  hard, 
unlcfs  he  be  very  young. 

Canar)'-birds  are  fubjeft  to  many  difeafcs,  as  impoft- 
humes,  which  afFeft  the  head,  ana  caufc  them  to  fall 
fuddenly  from  the  perch,  and  die  in  a  ftion  time,  if 
not  fpcedily  cured. 

Tlie  moft  approved  medicine,  is  an  ointment  made 
of  frclh  butter  and  capon's  greafe,  melted  together, 
with  which  anoint  the  top  of  the  bird's  head,  for  t\(^o 
or  three  days  together,  and  it  will  diftblve  it,  and  cure 
him  ;  but  il  you  have  let  it  alpne  too  long,  then  after 
you  have  anointed  him  three  or  four  times,  fee  whether 
the  pl^cc  of  his  head  be  foft,  and  if  fo,  open  it  gently 
and  let  out  the  matter,  which  will  be  like  the  yolk  of 
-an  egg ;  when  you  have  doiiC  this,  anoint  the  place, 
and  this  will  immediately  cure  him. 

And  if  you  find  the  impofthumc  at  any  time  return, 
do  as  before  dircflcd  ;  you  muft  alfo  give  him  figs,  and 
in  his  water  let  him  have  a  flicc  or  two  of  liquorice. 
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•       •    • 

Some  are  fo  curious  u'tohr'eed  thefe  birds  in  England^ 

and  they  have  excell^ar^ll  others.     For  the  ordering  of 

thefe  birds  when.tft'JjfWgin  to  build,  or  are  intended  for 

breeding,  make  k.dohvcnicnt  cage,  or  prepare  a  room 

that  may  be,  fit  fb'r  that  purpcfe,  taking  care  to  let  it 

have  an  vspening  towards  the  rifing  of  the  fun  ;  where 

you ^nnOJ.ft* nave  a  piece  of  wire,   that  they   may  have 

cgref^'-arnd  regrcls  at  their  pleafurc :    when  this  has 

.  b^cn,  -done  fet  up  fome  brooms,  either  heath  or  frail, 

.  -'..'in'the  corners  ofit,  opening  them  in  the  middle,  and  if 

*•/;    -the  room  be  pretty  high  two  or  three  yew-trees  may  be 

'    fet  up,  but  not  too  near,  as  the  birds  will  not  endure 

to  fee  themfelves  fo  near  each  other's  nefls ;   as  the 

cock  and  hen  will  be  apt  to  fly  on  an  hen  that  is  not 

matched  to  them,  when  they  (cc  them  near  their  neft, 

which  many  times  caufes  the  fpoiling  of  their  eggs  and 

>        young  ones. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  caufe  fomcthing  to  be 
made  fo  convenient,  and  of  fuch '  bignefs  as  may  hold 
meat  a  confiJerable  time,  that  you  may  not  be  difturb- 
ing  them  continually,  and  a  proper  vetfel  for  water 
alio ;  and  the  place  where  the  feed  Is  intended  to  be 
put,  muft  be  io  ordered  that  it  may  hang  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  mice,  for  they  are  deftroyers  of  them: 
you  muft  likewife  prepare  fome  fluff  of  feveral  forts  of 
things,  fuch  as  cotton,  wool,  fmall  dead  grafs,  elk*s 
hair,  and  a  long  fort  of  mofs  that  grows  along  by 
diich  fides,  or  in  the  woods,  for  them  to  build  their 
nef^s  with. 

Dr)'  them  well  before  you  put  them  together,  then 
mingle  all  well,  and  put  them  up  into  ^  net  like  a 
cabbage*net,  hanging  it  fo  that  they  may  with  eafe  pull 
it  out. 

You  muft  alfo  fet  perches  about  the  room,  and  if  it  be 
large  enough  fet  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  it,  that  fo  they 
may  take  the  more  pleafure ;  and  always  remember  to 
proportion  your  birdts  according  to  the  largenefs  ol  the 
room,  and  rather  let  it  be  under  ftocked  than  over 
flocked,  for  they  are  birds  that  love  their  liberty. 

When  you  perceive  them  to  begin  to  build  and  carry 
fluff,  give  them  once  a  day,  or  in  two  days  at  leaft,  a 
little  greens  and  fome  coarfe  fugar ;  for  that  will  caufe 
a  flipperyncfs  in  the  body,  fo  that  the  eggs  may  come 
forth  without  injuring  the  birds :  for  they  die  many 
times  in  laying  the  hrft  egg,  which  is  a  lol's  to  the 
breeder  ;  firft  in  refpcdl  to  his  firft  breed,  then  to  the 
unpairing  of  the  cock,  to  which  you  ought  to  put  an- 
other hen,  whether  he  will  pair  or  no  :  but  it  would  be 
much  better  if  that  cock  was  taken  out,  than  fufiered 
to  continue  in  the  breeding  place,  efpecially  if  it  be 
fmall  ;  but  in  a  large  place  with  feveral  pairs  he  can- 
not do  that 'injury,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
diftinguifh  which  is  the  cock  of  that  hen  that  died, 
and  as  difficult  to  take  him  in  a  large  place,  Without 
doing  more  injury  than  the  bird  would  do :  fo  that  it 
will  be  beft  to  let  him  reft  till  the  end  of  the  year  : 
when  if  you  leave  but  two  or  three  pair  together,  it 
will  be  the  beft  way  to  take  him  out,  and  match  him 
with  another  hen,  and  then  put  him  in  again. 
'  Bcfides,  when  you  find  that  they  have  built  their 
ncfts,  the  nets  that  have  their  breeding  fluff  in  them 
iD'.iy  be  taken   away,  for  they  will  be  apt  to  build 


upon  their  eggs  with  new  ftuff*,  if  they  do  not  fet  pre^ 
fently. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  breeding,  it  is  ufuaily  three- 
times  a  year,  viz,  in  Aprils  May^  june^  and  fometimes 
in  Jtuguj? :  as  for  ordering  the  young  ones,  they  muft 
;ipt  be  left  too  long  in  the  nefts  ;  for  they  are  very  apt 
to  grow  fullen,  jand  will  not  feed  kindly ;  therefore 
they  are  to  be  taken  out  at  about'  nine  or  ten  days  crld, 
and  put  into  a  little  bafket  and  covered  over  with  a  net, 
or  elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  jump  out  upon  the  firft  open^ 
ing  of  the  oafket,  and  be  hurt,  if  they  fall  down. 

They  muft  alfo  be  kept  very  warm  for  the  firfl  week ; 
for  they  will  be  very  tender,  fubje£l  to  the  cramp,  and 
not  digeft  their  meat,  it  they  take  cold. 

And  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old  canaries,  let 
it  be  in  the  evening,  and  if  poflible  when  the  old  ones 
are  out  of  fight ;  otherwife  they  will  be  very  apt  to- 
take  diftafte  when  they  fit  again  and  have  young  ones^. 
and  ready  at  every  fright  to  forfake  both  their  young 
and  their  eggs. 

As  to  the  preparation  of  their  meat ;  foafc  fome  of 
the  largeft  rape-feed  in  water  for  twenty  or  twenty-four 
hours:  but  if  the  water  be  a  little  warm  twelve  hour» 
may  be  enough,  then  drain  the  water  from  the  feed,  and 
put  a  third  part  of  white  bread  to  it,,  and  a  little  canary* 
feed  in  flower,  and  mix  them  all  together. 

With  a  fmall  (iick  take  up  a  little  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  give  every  bird  fome^  two  or  three  times  over  j 
for  ii  you  overcharge  their  ftpmachs  at  firft,  they  feldom 
thrive  after. 

Remember  that  the  old  ones  give  them  but  a  little 
at  a  time,  and  the  meat  they  receive  from  them  is 
warmed  in  the  ftomach,  before  they  gire  it  thentr,  and 
then  all  rape  is  hulled,  which  lies  not  fo  hard  at 
the  ftomach,  as  thofe  feeds  which  have  the  (kin^ou. 

Neither  muft  their  meat  be  made  too  dry;,  for 
then  they  will  be  apt  to  be  vent  burnt,  as  all  feeds  are 
hot. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  old  ones  conflantly  drink 
after  they  have  eaten  feeds,  and  a  little  before  they  feed 
their  young  ones :  and  they  commonly  fit  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more  feeding  them,  to  keep  them  warm, 
that  the  meat  may  the  better  nouriih  them  ;  therefore 
when  you  have  fed  them,  let  them  be  covef'ed  up  very 
warm,  that  their  meat  may  the  better  digeft. 

The  feveral  names  of  thefe  birds  at  different  times 
and  ages  are ;  fuch  as  are  above  Airee  years  old  are 
called  Runts,  thofe  above  two  are  named  Eriffes,  and 
thofe  of  the  firft  year,  that  the  old  ones  bring  up  are 
called  Branchcrs;  thofe  that  are  new  flown  and  can- 
not feed  themfelves,  Pufhcrs;  and  thofe  that  are  bred  up 
by  hand,  Neftlings. 

CAN  CELL!  £R,  a  term  ufed  in  falconry,  when  a 
light  flown  hawk  in  her  (looping  turns  two  or  three 
times  upon  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  before  fhe 
feizes. 

CANKER  IN  Hawkjs,  a  diflemper  breeding 
in  the  throat  and  tongue,  proceeding  from  foul  feed- 
ing. 

CANKER  IN  Horses,  is  a  veryloathfome  difeafe, 
which  if  continued  long  uncured,  fofefters  and  putriBes 
the  part,  that  it  will  cat  to  the  very  bone ;   and  if  it 

happens 


CAK 

Inppens  to  come  upon  the  tongue*  ^Hl  ^t  it  afunder  ; 
lighting  upon  the  nofe,  it  devours  the  griftle  through ; 
and  if  it  comes  upon  any  part  of  the  flefh,  it  will  fret 
and  gnaw  it  a  great  breadth,  it  will  be  cafily  knOwn, 
for  the  places  where  it  is  will  be  raw  and  bleed  much, 
and  a  white  fcurf  will  often  grow  upon  the  infefied 
part. 

*  This  difeafe  may  be  caufed  many  ways,  either  by 
the  engendering  of  melancholy  and  foul  blood  in  the 
body,  by  unwholefome  meat,  arid  by  fome  fharp  and 
fait  humours,  proceeding  from  cold  not  long  before 
taken,  which  wiU  render  his  breath  very  ftinking. 

CANKER  IN X THE  Foot  of  a  Horse:  this 
complaint  is  in  general  occafioned  by  negle£t,  in  fuf- 
fcring  the  thrulh  (by  its  unchecked  continuance)  to  af- 
fume  a  degree  of  inveeeracy,  (;0rroding  the  furrounding 
parts,  and  confuming  the  frog  by  its  acrimonious  and 
penetrative  property  ;  promoting  thegrowth  of  fungus 
in  proportion  to  the  dcAruftion  of  parts  originally 
found. 

The  fafeft  and  moft  expeditious  metliod^of  reducing 
this,  will  be  by  occafional  applications  of  lint  well  im- 
pregnated with  the  following  lotion  : 

Take  of  corrofive  fublimatc  and  Roman  vitriol,  of 
each  one  drachm ;  fpirits  of  wine,  one  ounce ;  and 
fpring-water,  half  a  gill.  Let  the  fublimate  and  vitriol 
be  reduced  to  a  very  tine  powder  in  a  mortar ;  then  add 
the  fpirits^by  fmall  proportions  ;  and,  laftly,  the  water, 
keeping  the  whole  clofely  flopped  for  ufe. 

Thi^  being  properly  fee ured  upon  the  part,  till  en- 
tirely fubdued,  the  cure  may  be  eifeded  with  drefling 
of  tne  following  precipitJite  di^eftive,  and  the  furface 
afterwards  hardened  by  wafiimg  with  tindture  of 
myrrh.  Take  of  yellow  bafilicon  two  ounces;  tur- 
pentine and  black  oaiilicon  oi  each  one  ounce ;  and 
red  precipitate  (powdered  veiy  fine)  half  an  ounce. 
The  two  bafilicons  to  be  meltea  together  over  the  fire ; 
when  taken  off,  ftir  in  the  turpentine ;  and,  laftly,  when 
cool,  add  the  precipitate,  and  let  it  be  minutely  incor- 
porated upon  a  ilone  or  marble  flab. 

CANICER  in  the  Head  of  a  Horse  :  this  com- 
plaint  is  difcoveredby  the  rawnefsand  yellow  matter ;  to 
cure  which,  obferve  the  following : 

Take  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  thrte  ounces  of  Burgundy- 
pitch,  and  an  ounce  of  waftied  turpentine  ;  put  them  all 
into  a  pipkin,  and  mix  them  together  Over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  and,  when  they  are  mixed,  add  an  ounce  or  ver- 
degris,  and  boil  them  up  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  falve, 
ever  keeping  the  matter  iiirring ;  make  a  plaifter,  and 
apply  it  to  tiie  canker,  according  to  the  advantage  of 
the  place  where  it  is  fituated,  having  firil  rubbed  off 
the  Icurf  or  fcabs ;  and,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  nof- 
trils,  having  wafhed  it  with  a  fponge  at  the  end  of  a 
ftick,  dipped  in  fait  and  vinegar  to  cleanfe  it,  warm  the 
falve^  and,  dipping  a  feather  therein,  anoint  the  place 
ai9i£led  with  it  when  warm,  and  capable  o£  (licking  by 
the  like  application. 

CANKKR  IN  the  Mouth  of  a  Hors^  is  fre- 
quently very  troublcfome  from  its  (ituation,  and  fome- 
tinies  productive  of  great  difquietude  by  the  length  of 
its  continuance ;  it  generally  originates  in  any  excoria- 
tion or  wound  in  the  mouth,  becoming  foul,  and  con- 
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I  talnin^  a  corroding  flough  fin  the  nature  of  a  fitfaft) 
that  muft  be  taken  away  or  aeftroyed  before  a  cicatrix 
can  be  formed  to  perfett  a  cure.  Various  ancient  rules 
and  prefcriptions  have  been  tranfmitted  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  for  the  performance  of  this  very 
elaborate  bufinefs  ;  fome  totally  inadequate  to  the  in-^ 
tent,  and  others  16  efficacioufly  powerful,  as  to  render 
the  remedy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  To  remove  every 
degree  of  fufpcnfc,  as  well  as  prevent  trouble  and  difC' 
appointment  m  the  purfuits  of  far- fetched  remedies,  ufe 
the  following  method  of  cure. 

Take  borax  and  burnt  allum,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
let  them  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  diffblved 
in  a. quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold  add* 
one  ounce  of  ftyptic  tinfture,  and  let  the  parts  be  plcn- 
tifullv'  touched  with  the  folution  twice  every  day,  tilL 
the  ilough  comes  away ;  when  the  cure  may  be  com- 
pleted, by  touching  occafionally  with  tindlure  oi  myrrh- 
and  white- wine  vinegar  equal  parts. 

CANKER,  IN  THE  No»E  op  a  Horse:  this 
complaint  j^roceeds  from  a  virulent  humour  contrafted* 
there,  occalioned  by  inflammation  :  to  cure  this,  or  in- 
deed one  in  any  part  of  the  body,  obferve  the  following 
remedy : 

Take  of  white-wine  vinegar,  a  quart ;  of  roach-al- 
lum,  two  pounds  ;  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  plantain ;  and 
as  much  of  that  of  rue;  with  tour  ounces  of  honey; 
boil  them  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part,  and  wafti 
the  aflii£led  part  therewith,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can  en- 
diireit,  morning  and  evening,  and  the  canker  will  decay  ' 
within  a  fortnight. 

CANKER  IN  Dogs;  a  dillemper  that  fcizes  their 
ears,  but  docs  not  much  incommode «thcm. 

The  cute :  take  two  ounces  of  foap,  the  fame  quantity 
of  oil  oi  tartar,  fulphur,  fal-ammoniac,  and  verdegris^ 
incorporate  all  together  with  vinegar  and  aqoa-fortis,. 
with  this  rub  the  parts  afFe6led  and  it  will  cure. 

CANKER,  IN  Pigeons,  ufually  takes  its  rife  from  • 
the  cocks  pecking  and  fighting  one  another;    though 
fome  fanciers  fay,  that  giving  them  water  in  a  metal 
or  tin  veflcl,  will  bring  on  this  difordcr.     In  order  to- 
remove  this,  ufe  the  following  : 

Take  burnt  allum  and  honey,  and  rub  the  afl^e£led' 
part  every  day;  but,  when  this  has  not  thedefired  ef- 
tefi,  diffolve  'five  grains  of  Roman  vitriol  in  half  a* 
fpoonful  of  wine  vinegar,  mix  it  with  the  former  me- 
dicine, and  anoint  the  part  afieded.  Some  people 
rtrip  oft'  the  fcurf  and  make  it  bleed,  before -they  apply 
the  remedy  ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  medicine  is- 
fearching  enough  without  that. 

CANNON  MOUTH  OF  a  Bitt,  is  around  but 
long  piece  of  iron,  con fi fling  fometimes  of  two  pieces 
that  couple  and  bead  in  the  middle,  and  fometimes  only 
of  one  piece  that  docs  not  bend,  as  in  the  cannon-mouth 
a  trompi. 

Cannon-mouths  of  all  forts  are  defigncd  to  keep  the 
horfe  in  fubje£tion  ;  and  are  fo  contrived  that  they  rife 
gradually  towards  the  middle,  and  afcend  towards  the 
palate  ;  to  the  end  that  (he  void  fpace  left  underneath 
may  give  fome  liberty  to  the  tongue. 

CAPARASSON,  or  Horse  Cloth,  is  a  fort  of 
cover  tor  a  horfe. 

For. 
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•  For  led  horfes  it  is  comoipnly  made  of  liaen  cloth, 
bordered  round  with  woollenr  and  enriched  with  the 
a^ms  of  the  matter  upon  the  middle,  which  covens  the 
cxoupe»  and  with  two  cyphers  on  the  two  fides. 

The  caparaffons  for  the  army  arc  fometimes  a  ^reat 
bear's  ikiu,  and  thofc  for  ftablcs  are  ol  (lugle  buckram  in 
fummcr,  and  of -cloth  in  winter. 

J  CAPELET*,  a  difeafc  in  liorfes,  when  the  tip  of  the 
hpck  is  moveable,  and  more  fwelled  than  ordinary  ; 
when  it  is  fraall  it  does  no  great  damage,  but  if  it  grow 
large  it  will  be   painful,    and    make  a  horfe  k>fe  his 

belly. 

Bruifcs  and  otlicr. accidents  will  frequently  occafion 
them,  but  then  they  arc  of  little  confequence,  and  if 
waihcd  with  vinegar  will  foon  fubiide.  But  if  they 
grow  naturally,  and  krc  found  on  both  the  elbows,  or 
hocks,  you  may  fuppofe  that  the  blood  is  not  good,  and 
that  foine  of  the  verf'els  are  broken. 

Suppuration  fhould  be  ufed  by  rubbing  the  part  with 
ointment ;  and,  ^hen  a  fufficient  quantity  of  matter  is 
formed,  you  fhould  let  it  out  with  a  lancet  towards  one 
fide,  and  then  a  fear  will  be  avoided.  You  may  drefs 
the  wound  with  the  following  mixture : 

Take  of  tinfturc  of  myrrn,  turpentine,  and  honey, 
of  each  an  equal  quantity ;  ^pply  it  frequently :  the  re- 
laxed fkin  mould  be  bathed  with  equal  quantities  of 
vinegar  and  fpirits  of  wine,  to  which  a  tittle  oil  of  vitriol 
may  be  added. 

,  When  thefq'fwellings  or  tuoiours  proceed  from  in- 
difpofition  ot  bloody  they  ar.e  befl  let  alon^ ;  for  they 
will  often  wear  away  imperceptibly  without  any  exter- 
nal application^^  but  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  their 
immediately  fubfiding,  and  they  are  like  to  prove  te- 
dious, difperfe  them  by  repellents,  and  ufe  purges  and 
diuretic  medicines,  for  thefe  will  correft  the  olood^  and 
carry  off  the  fuperfluous  juices, 

CAPON,  a  cock  chicken  gelded  as  foon  as  left  by 
the  dam,  that  being  the  beft  time,  if  his  flonesbe  come 
dowHi  or  elfe  as  foon  as  he  begins  to  crow.  They  are 
of  two  ufes. 

The  one  is  to  lead  chickens,  ducklings,  young  ^pr- 
Ivies,  pea-hens,  pheafants,  and  partridges,  which  .a 
c^pon  will  do  all  together  both  naturally  and  kindly; 
and  by  means  of  the  largenefs  of  his  body  will  cover  and 
•brood  thirty  or  thirty- five  of  them. 

Nay  he  will  lead  them  forth  more  fafely,  and  de- 
fend them  much  -better  againd  kites  and  buzzards  than 
tlie  hen. 

Therefore  the  way  to  make  him  like  them,  is  with 
a  final  1  fine  briar,  or  elfe  (hary  nettles,  at  night,  to  beat 
and  (ling  all  his  breailand  nether  parts,  and  then  in  thc< 
.dark  to  put  the  chickens  under  him^  tlie  warmth  of 
which  will  take  away  the  fmart,  and  induce  him  to  be 
i'Qnd  ol'them, 

CAPRIOLES,  arc  leaps  that  a  horfe  makes  in  the 
'  fame  place  without  advancing,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
when  nc  is  at  tl)c  hdght  of  his  leap,  he  ycrks  out  with 
his  hinder  legs  even  and  near.  It  is  the  mod  difficult 
of  all  the  high  manage.  It  differs  from  croupades  in 
this,  that  in  a  croupadc  the  horfe  docs  not  fnew  his 
flioes  ;  and  from  a  balotade  in  this,  that  in  a  balocade  he 
does  not  ycxk  out. 
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Your  horfe  frill  never  work  welt  at  caprioles  nnlefs 
you  put  him1>0tween  two  pillars,  and  teacii  him  to  raife 
(irfl  his  fore  quarters,  and  then  his  hind  quahers,  while 
his  fore  are  yet  in  the  air  ;  for  which  ends  you  muft  give 
the  aids  of  the  whip  and  the  poinfon. 

If  yoa  ^vould  teach  your  horfe  to  make  caprioles, 
and  yerk  out  handfomely  with  his  hinder  feet,  itay  and 
help  with  your  hand,  and  your  heels. 

T'his  leaping  horfe  takes  to  caprioles  himfelf«  for  he 
makes  equal  leaps,  and  that  upon  the  hand,  /.  e,  with- 
out forcing  the  hand,  and  refting  heavy  upon  the  bridle. 
See/o  Yb«k. 

CARACOJL,  is  an  -oblique  pifte  or  tread  traced  put 
in  a  femi^round,  changing  fi^om  one  hand  to  another, 
without  obfervihga  regular  ground. 

When  horfes  advance  to  charge  in  battld,  they  foihe^ 
tianes  ride  up  in  caracois,  to  perplex  the  enemy,  and 
make  them  doubtful  whetlier  they  are  about  to  take  tlKm 
in  the  front,  or  in  the  flank. 

Caracol  is  a  Spanljh  word ;  and  in  that  language  (ig- 
nifies  the  motion  that  a  fquadron  of  horfes  makes,  when 
upoA  an  engagement,  the  firft  rank  has  no  fooner  fued 
their  piftols,  but  they  divide,  and  open  it  into  two  half 
ranks,  the  one  wheeling  tcthe  right,  the  other  to  the 
left,  along  the  winss  of  the  body,  to  the  rear.  Kveiy 
rank  obfervcs  the  Fame  order  ot  ftring ;  and  turning  or 
wheeling  from  the  front  to  the  rear^  is  called  a  caracol. 

l^o  caracol,  is  to  go  in  the  form  of  half  rounds. 

CAREER  ;  this  word  fignifies  both  the  ground  that 
is  proper  for  the  manage  and  <:otirie,.  and  race  of  a  horfe 
that  does  not  go  beyond  two^hundred  paces. 

This  barrb  makes  a  very  good  career,  fipom  pacing  to 
ftojpping. 

This  Englrfi  horfe  does  not  fim(h  his  career ;  that  is^ 
does  not  finiih  his  courfe  %ith  the  fame  fwiftnefs;  and 
does  not  move  fo  (hort  and  fwlft  at  the  middle  and  end 
as  at  the  beginning. 

This  Spanijh  horfe  is  fit  for  the  ring;  he  has  a  (hort 
and  fwift  career,  and  holds  it  an  hundred  paces, 

CARP,  is  generally  taken  for  the  queen  of  iirefh 
water  fi(h ;  being  fubtle,  and  living  longeft  of  all  filh 
(excepting  the<eel)  out  of  its  proper  element. 

Carp  and  loaches  are  obferved  to  breed  ievemi  months 
in  one  year,  which  pikes  and  mbft  other-  fifh  do  not. 
This  is  partly  proved  by  tame  and  wild  rabbits,  as  alfo 
byfome  ducks,  which  will  lays  eggs  nine  of  the  twdvc 
months  ;  there  are  ducks  that  lay  not  longer  than  about 
one  month.  And  it  is  the  rattier  to  be  believed,  be- 
caufe  you  dial  I  fcarce  or  never  take  a  male  carp  with- 
out a  melt,  or  a  female  without  a  roe  or  fpawn,  and  for 
the  mod  part  very  much,  and  efpecially  all  the  f^immer 
feafon  ;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  they  breed  more  natu- 
rally in  ponds  than  in  running  waters,  if  they  breed 
there  at  all ;  thofe  that  live  in  rivers,  are  taken  to  be 
much  the  better  meat. 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  in  fome  ponds  carps  will 
not  breed,  efpecially  in  cold  ponds ;  but  where  they 
will  breed,  they  Ijrced  innumerably;  Aristotle  and 
Puny  fay,  fix  times  in  a  year,  if  there  be  no  pikes 
nor  pearch  to  devour  thfcir  fpawn,  when  it  is/Caft  upon 
grafs,  or  flags,  or  weeds,  M'here  it  lies  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  it  be  enlivened. 

The 
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Th«  carp,  if  be  Hnth  wattr  room  and  good  feed  i  wtjl 
grow  to  a  very  great  bigncfs  and  lengtbv 

Afi  thr'increafc  of  caqis  i$  wonderfol  for  theif  num- 
ber^  fo  there  is  not  a  reafon  found  our,  by  any,  why  they 
fliould  breed  in  fome^  poncU,  and  not  in  others  of  the 
fame  nature  for  foil  and  all  other  ctrcumAaFKres :  and 
as  their  breeding,  fo  are  their  decays  a)fo  very  myfte- 
rious ;  1  have  known  fixty  or  more  large  carps  put 
into  ieveral  ponds  near  to  a  houfe,  where  by  reafon  of 
the  ftftkes  in  the  ponds,  and  the  owners  conftantly 
being  near  to  them,  k  was  impoflibic  they  (hould  be 
Aole  awqy«  and  when  he  has  after  three  or  four  years 
emptied  the  pond,  and  expedied  an  increafe  from  them 
by  breeding  young  ones,  he  had,  as  the  rule  is,  put  in 
three  melters  for  one  fpawner,  and  found  neither  a 
young  nor  old  carp  rematning. 

JA.NUS  DuBRAVius  wcote  a  book  of  fifliamdfifh- 
ponds,  in*  which  he  fays,  that  carps  begin  to  fpawn  at 
the  age  of  three  years,  and  continue  to  do  fo  till  thirty  : 
he  fays  alfe,  that  in  the  time  of  their  breeding,  which 
is  in  fummei^  when  the  fun  balh  warmed  both  the  earth 
and  the  water,  and  fo-  apted  ihem  alfo  for  generation, 
that  then  three  or  four  male  carps  will  fotlow  a  female ; 
and  that  then  (be  putting  on  her  feeming  coynefs,  they 
force  her  through  weeds  and  flags,  where  ifae  lets  fall  her 
eggs  or  fpawn,  which  fticka  faR  to  the  weeds,  aiKl  then 
they  let  fall  their  melt  upon  it,  and  it  becomes  in  a 
fiiort  lime  to  be  a  living  fifli.  It  is  thought  the  carp 
doQS  this  feveral  months  in  the  year,  and  many  believe 
that  mod  fift  breed  after  this  manner,  except  the  eel : 
and  it  has  ^en  obferved,  that  when  the  fpawner  has 
weakened  herfelf  by  doing  that  naturs^  ofiice,  that  two 
ar  tliree  melters  have  helped  her  from  off  the  leeeds  by 
bearing  her  up  on  both  fides  and  guarding  her  into  the 
deep^.  It  IB*  thought  that  all  carps  are  not  bred  by  ge- 
neration^ but  that  fome  breed  Qther  ways,  as-  fome  pikes 
do,, 

llie  .phyficians  make  the  galls  and  ftbnes  in  the  head 
of  carps  to  be  very  medicmal ;  but  it  is*  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  in  Italy  they  make  great  profit  of  the 
fpawn  of  carps,  by  felling  it  to  the  Jews,  who  make  it 
into  red  caviare,  the  Jews  not  being  by  their  law  ad- 
mitted  to  eat  of  caviare  mad^  of  the  (lurgeon,  that  be- 
ing a  fifh  that  wants  fcales,  and  as  may  appear  in 
ImU,  xi.  by  them  reputed  to  be  unclean. 

Much  more  might  be  faid  out  of  him,  and  out  of 
AaisTOTLE,  which  Dubravius  often  quotes  in 
his  diCcourle  of  filhcs ;  but  it  might  rather  perplex  than 
fatisfy. 

The  haunts  of  rivet  carp  are,  in  the  winter  months, 
the  broadeft  and  moft  quiet  parts  oT  the  river;  but  in 
fummer  they  lie  in  deep  holes,  nooks  and  reaches,  near 
fome  fcour,  and  under  roots  of  trees,  hollow  banks,  and 
till  they  are  near  rotting,  amongft  or  near  great  beds  of 
weeds,  flags,  C^r. 

Pond  carp  cannot,  w*ith  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  any 
haunts,  only  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  love  a  fat  rich  foil, 
and  never  thrive  in  a  cold  hungry  water. 

They  breed  three  or  four  times  a  year,  but  their  firft 
fpaMming'-time  irthe  beginning  of  May. 

Baits  for  the  carp  are  all  forts  of  earth  and  dunghill 
worms,  flag^wormsi,  grafsboppers,  though  not  at  top, 


ox-bfaint,  the  pith  of  #«  ox's  back -bone,  gfeeh-p^asi. 

and  red  or  black  cherries,  Ivith  the  (!ones  taRen  oiit.     * 

Filh  with  ftrong  tackle,  very  neat  the  bottom,  and 

with  a  fine  grafs  or  gut  next  the  hook,  and  ufe  a  goofe- 

?|uili  float.     Never  attempt  to  angle  for  the  carp  in  a  boat;, 
or  they  i^ll  not  come  near  it. 

'  It  is,  faid  there  are  many  carp  in  the  Thames,  weflwar^ 
of  London,  and  that  about  Fiiruary  they  retire  to  the 
creeks  in  that  river  ;  in  fome  of  which  many  above  two- 
feet  long  have  been  taken  with  an  angle,  Angkrs  fori 
Guide,  179. 

Carp  live  the  longeft  Out  of  the  water  of  any  fifh; 
If  is  a  common  pradlice  in  Holland^  to  keep  them  aliv6 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  by  hanging  them  in  a  cook 
place,  with  wet  mofs  in  a  net,  and  feeding  them  widk 
bread  and  milk. 

CARP. FISHING. 

A  perfon  wlio  angles  for  a  carp,  muft  arm  himtcir 
with  abundance  of  patience,  becaufe  of  his  extraor* 
dinary  fubtilty  and  policy :   they  always  chufe  to  Ke- 
in  the  decpeft  places,  either  of  ponds  or  rivers,  where- 
there  is  but  a  fmall  running  flream. 

Obfcrve,  that  they  will  feldom  bile  in  cold  weather  j 
and  you  cannot  be  either  too  early  or  too  late  at  the 
fport  in  hot  weather  ;  and  if  he  bite  you  need  not  feat 
his  hold,  for  he  is  one  of  thofe  leather-mouthed  fifb^ 
that  have  their  teeth  in  their  throat. 

Neither  mufl  you  forget,  in  angling  for  him,  to  have  a 
flrong.  rod  and  line ;  and  fince  he  is  fo  very  warjr,  it 
will  DC  proper  to  entice  him,  by  baiting  the  ground^ 
with  a  coarfe  pafle. "  ' 

He  fehiom  refufes  the  red  worm  in  Mdrcbt  the 
caddis  in  yune^  nor  the  grafshoppers  in  June,  April,  andi 
September, 

This  fifh  docs  not  only  delight  in  wonn&,  but  alfo 
fweet  pafle ;  of  which  there  is  great  variety ;  the  be(b 
is  made  up  of  honey  and  fugar^  and  ought  to  be  thrown 
into  the  water  fome  hours  Dcforc  you  begin  to  angle ;, 
neither  ^vill  fmall  pellets  thrown  into  the  water  Wo 
or  three  days  before,  be  the  worfe  for  this  purpofe,  ef- 
pecially  if  chicken's  guts,  garbage,  or  blood  mixed  with, 
bran  and  cow- dung  be  alfo  thrown  in* 

But  more  particularly,  as  to  a  parte  very  proper  for. 
this  ufe,  you  may  make  it  in  the  manner  following  : 
take  a  fufncient  quantity  of  flour,  and  mingle  jt  with 
veal,  cut  fmall,  making  it  up  with  compound  of  honey ; 
then  pound  all  together  in  a  mortar,  lo  long,  till  they 
are  fo  tough,  as  to  hang  upon  the  hook  without  w^afliing 
off. 

In  order  to  efFeft  which  the  better,  mingle  whitifh 
wool  with  it ;  and  if  you  keep  it  all  the  year  round,  add 
fome  virgin's  wax,  and  clarified  honey. 

Agaiil,  if  you  fifti  with  gentles,  anoint  them  with 
honey,  and  put  them  on  your  hook,  with  a  deep  fcarlet 
dipped  in  the  like,  which  is  a  good  way  to  deceive  ihie 

Honey  and  crumbs  of  white  bread  mixed  together,.is' 
alfo  a  very  good  pafte. 

To  make  carp  fat,  and  very  large  :  when  your  pond, 
in  if/r//,  begins  to  grow  very  low  m  water,  rake  all  the 

fides- 
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fides  of  it  with  an  iron  rake,  where  the  water  i$  fallen 
away;  then  fow  hay-feeds,  at  the  latter  end  of  fummer 
there  will  be  a  good  growth  of  grafs^;  which,  when 
winter  comes,  and  the  pond  begins  to  rife  by  rain  to 
the  top,  it  will  overflow  all  that  grafs,  and  be  a  feeding- 
place  for  them,  and  make  them  exceeding  fat.  As 
for  the  way  of  taking  a  carp  in  a- muddy  pond,  fee 
Tkkch. 

In  taking  a -carp  either  in  pond  or  river,  if  the  angler 
intends  to  add  profit  to  his  pleafure,  he  mu(t  take  a 
peck  of  ale  grains,  and  a  good  quantity  of  any  biood, 
and  mix  wim  the  grains,  baiting  the  ground  with  it 
where  he  intends  to  angle. 

;  This  food  will  wonderfully  attraft  the  fcale-ii{h,  as 
carp,  tench,  roach,  dace,  and  bream. 

Let  him  angle  in  a  morning,  plumbing  his  ground, 
and  angling  for  a  carp  with  a  iirong  line ;  the  bait  muit 
be  either  pafte,  or  a  knotted  red  worm,  and  by  this 
means  he  will  have  fport  enough. 

CARRY  LOW  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  carry  low,  that 
has  naturally  a  foft,  ill-fliaped  neck,  and  lowers  his 
head  too  much. 

All  horfes  that  arm  themfelves,  carry  low ;  but  a 
horfe  may  carry  low,  without  arming;  for  when  he 
arms  himfelf,  ms  neck  is  too  fupple,  and  he  wants  to 
evade  the  fubje<£lion  of  the  bridle :  but  when  he  carries 
low,  he  has  his  xieck  ill-placed,  and  ilUmade. 

To  carry  well,  or  in  a  becoming  pofture,  is  faid  oi 
a  horfe,  whofe  neck  is  raifed,  or  arched,  who  holds 
his  head  high,  without  conflraint,  iirm^  and  well 
placed. 

To  CARRY,  (with  Falconers)  is  a  term  ufed  of  a 
hawk  ;  who  is  faid  to  carry,  when  (he  flies  away  with 
the  Quarry. 

CARRYING,  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  an 
hare  ;  of  which  when  fhe  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in 
a  fro{l  fometimes,  and  it  flicks  to  her  feet,  the  huntf- 
men  fay,  (he  carries. 

CAftROTS,  after  repeated  experimentSsby  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Society,  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  bcft  article  for  the  feed  ot  either  horned  cattle, 
iheep,  or  deer. 

CART-HORSES  are  well  known  to  be  of  the  largeft 
and  coarfeft  defcription ;  their  Belgic  origin  is  well 
known.  As  it  is  the  general  04)inion,  that  the  faddle- 
horfe  ought  to  be  (harp  and  frigate-built,  fo  they  hold 
that,  the  cart-horfe  fliould  be  round,  and  (to  borrow  a 
lift  from  Smollett)  as  bluff  in  the  how5,  as  a  Dutch 
fly-boat.  Rotundity,  or  the  form  of  carrying  their 
fubftance  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  feems  to  be  the 
grand  chara^teriftic  of  Englilh  draft-horfcs.  They  fay, 
this  make  of  the  Ihoulder,  is  the  beil  adapted  to  draw- 
ing along,  or  moving  weights ;  farther,  that  it  is  not  fo 
liable  to  chafe  with  the  collar,  as  the  flat  and  deep 
form.  Both  Bracken  and  Osmer  fecm  difpofed,  in 
part,  to  contcovcrt  tliefe  pofitions,  probably  from  their 
prejudice  in  favour  of  bred  catdc.  That  large  bred 
horfes  would  draw,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  is  true, 
that  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  elafticity  of  their  tendons 
Kould  enable  them  to  make  great  exertions ;  but  the 
article  of  grols  weight  has  a  confiderable  degree  of  con- 
fpc[uence  in  this  buiinefs^  and  experience  ieems  to  be- 


decidedly  In  Tavour  oC  nearly  the  pitefefit  form  aftd  fpe- 
cies  of  cart-horfc.* 

A  very  erroneous  idea  has  prevailed,  concerning 
cart-horfes,  that  provided  the)r  are  big,  heavy,  and 
clumfy  enough,  all  farther  coniiderations  are  needlefs ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is.  both  theoretieally  and  pradiically 
true,  that  great  abilities  for  draft  muft  depend  materialtj 
upon  juft  proportion;  and  that  four  thorough-ihaped 
horfes,  will  draw  wkh  facility,  a  weight  which  would 

?iuzzle  five  ordinary  ones,  although  of  equal,  or  even 
uperior  fize :  a  truth  which  they  ought  to  rcfled  upon, 
who  have  a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  animals  to 
maintain.  * 

A  capital  cart-horfe  is  net  more  than  (ixteen  hands 
high,  with  a  briflc  fparkling  eye,  a  light  welUfliaped 
head,  and  (hort  pricked  ears,  tuU  cheit  and  (houldcr, 
but  fomewhat  forelow  ;  that  is  to  fay,  having  his  rump 
higher  than,  his  fore  hand;  fufficient  general  length, 
but  by  no  means  leggy  ;  large  and  fwelhng  fillets,  and 
flat  bones;  he  flands  wide  all-fours,  but  widefl  be- 
hind ;  bends  his  knee  well,  and  has  a  briflc  and  cock, 
ing  walk. 

Many  of  the  knights  of  the  fmock-frock  and  the 
whalebone,  would  fliake  their  heads  at  my  commend- 
ing length  in  a  cart-horfe ;  neverthelefs  nothing  b  more 
true,  than  that  in  the  account  of  juft  proportion,  length 
will  not  be  forgot ;  and  that  not  only  length,  but  a  cer* 
tain  degree  of  rOom  and  freedom  of  (hape  is  abfolutel j 
neceflary  to  enable  the  horfe  to  make  thofe  a3ive 
fprings,  which  contribute  more  than  mere  bulk,  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  mafs  of  weight.  Your  fliort-legged, 
cloddy  horfes,'  as  they^  are  .uyied,  are  generally^  too 
fluggifli  and  flow,  fubjefk  to  greafe,  and  thofe  diforders 
ariflng  from  a'  thick  and  fizy  blood ;  but  fuch  are  pre^ 
ferable  to  the  loofe,  le|^,  and  weak-loined ;  the  worft 
poflible  fliapes  of  draft^orfes. 

The  breeds  of  cart-horfes,  moft  in  fafliion  in  our 
ifland,  at  prefent,  are  the  heavy  blacks  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  the  Suffolk  punches^  and  thofe  of 
Clydesdale  In  North-Britain. 

The  flrfl  are  thofe  capital  fixed,  and  hioh-priced 
horfes,  made  ufe  of  by  the  brewery  and  diltillery  in 
London,  and  by  the  farmers  of  Berkfliire  and  Hamp- 
fliire,  and  a  few  other  parts,  where  their  teams  fonia 
a  confiderable  article  of  oflentation  and  parade.  . 

The  Suffolk  punches,  which  alfo  extend  to  Nor- 
folk, are  low  horfes,  rather  coarfe-headed,  with  in- 
different ears,  in  general  chcftnut,  (provincially  forrel) 
fore-low,  with  deep  and  large  carcafes,  and  nimble 
walkers  and  trotters.  They  have  ever  proved  them- 
felves the  trueft  and  befl  drawers  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  the  hardiett,  and  moft  ufeful  cart  and  plough-horfes. 
Their  nimblenefs,  it  ftiould  feem,  is  owing  to  their 
length  and  moderate  fize ;  and  their  immenle  powers 
in  lifting  weight,  to  the  fame  caufc,  combined  with  the 
low  pofition  of  the  flioulder,  which  occafions  the  wright 
to  be  aded  upon,  in  a  juli  and  horizontal  dire6)ion. 
Their  fuperiority  over  all  other  horfes,  at  drawing  dead 
pulls,  is  no  doubt,  in  fome  meafurc,  owing  to  early 
training,  as  in-no  country  is  fuch  pride  taken,  in  teach- 
ing horfes  to  draw  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  a  team 
of  Suflfolk  horfes,  the  fignal  being  given,  will  all  down 
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I8f  on  tbeir  knees,  and  leave  nothing  beliind  ihem,  chat 
k  wtthm  the  power  of  ilelb  and  blood  to  draw  arvvay. 
As  to  draft-cattle,  nothing  need  be  done,  but  give  thoVe 
dF  Suflblk  a  fine  head  and  car,  and  flat  legs,  and  we  are 
then  at  the  top  of  it. 

Bjiit  there  is  another  breed  of  horfcs,  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk,  (how  they  can)e  there,  is  fomewhat  difficult 
to  afccrtainj  well  fitted  both  for  the  faddle  and  draft. 
A  cart  horie  of  this  defcription,  which,  bating  a  little 
coarfcnefs  of  the  head,  was  perhaps  as  fit  to  get  hacks 
and  hunters,  from  proper  mares,  as  the  bed  bred  horfe 
9live.  A  Norfolk  farmer,  about  forty  years  ago, 
had  a  peculiar  Ibrt,  which  he  flyled  his  Brazil  breed. 
,  l^his  blade  of  a  farmer,  would,  it  feems,  unharnefs  one 
el  his  plough  horfes,  ride  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair, 
and  after  wuininjg  with  him  a  leather  plate,  ride  him 
•lM>me  again,  in  tnumph,  to  his  wife. 

The  iatc  Mr.  Bakewbll,  of  Oifhley,  fo juftly  ccle- 
bratod  for  his  hofpitalitv,  and  the  general  humanity  of 
his  chara£ler,  rendered  the  mol)  eminent  fervices  to 
bis  country,  by  his  improvements  in  live  (lock.  If  he 
failed  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  his  judgment  of  horfcs. 
Mr.  Bakewbll's  chief  attention  was  bellowed  upon 
fteep  and  hovned  cattle.  The  black  horfe  he  (hewed 
at  1  attersall's,  fome  years  fiiice,  for  the  purpofe 
of  getting  faddle-horfes,  did  not  meet  the  approbation 
of  intelligent  breeders^  nor  did  he  appear  at  all  calcu- 
lated  to  uiit  the  common  run  of  mares. 

Of  the  Clydesdale  horfes,  take  Mr.  Culley's 
defcription,  'r  ptobably  as  good  and  ufefui  a  draught - 
horfe  as  any  we  are  pofleffed  of ;  larger  than  the  buf- 
folk  punches,  beii^  from  fifteen  to  iixteen  and  half 
'hands  high,  (Irong,  hardy,  and  remarkable  true  pullers, 
a  xeftive  horfe  being  rarely  found  amongll  them.  In 
ihape,  in  general  plain  made  about  the  head,  fides,  and 
.hind-Iegs ;  moftly  grey  or  brown,  faid'  to  have  been 
produced  from  common  Scotch  mares  and  Flanders 
horfes,  a  hundred  years  ago." 

But  the  fize,  rather  than  the  fort,  of  our  cart-borfes, 
has  become  the  chief  objed  of  coniideration,  fince  it 
has  been  the  cuftom  to  breed  them  up  to  a  ton  weight, 
and  feventeen  and  even  eighteen  hands  high. 

Thefe  over-dzed  horfes  are  neither  able  to  do,  nor 
do  they,  more  work  than  thofe  of  moderate  fize  and 
true  proportion :  for  in  growing  them  up  to  this  vad 
bulk,  you  gain  only  in  beef,  and  weight  to  be  car. 
siEDy  but  nothing  in  the  fize  and  fubftance  of  the 
finews  and  mufcles,  the  cords,  levers,  and  pullies, 
which  are  deftined  to  move  their  own  as  well  as  any 
extraneous  mafs.  By  this  reafoning,  it  fhould  feem, 
that  cheout-iized  are  unable  to  pertorm  even  fo  much 
-vork,  as  the  middling ;  and  another  argument  againft 
them,  equally  ju(^,  is,  that  they  mu{l»  in  general,  con- 
fume  a  proportional  larger  quantity  ol  every  neceflary. 

I  mud  alfo  beg  leave  to  refer  ail  breeders  to  Mr. 
GuLLBY'sbook  before -mentioned;  where  they  will  find 
it»  recommended  to  mix  even  a  little  racing  blood, 
with  the  cart-ftock ;  and  where  they  may  read  of  the 
wonderful  exertions,  in  carting-bufinefs,  upon  the  road, 
of  the  Cleveland  Bays,  a  fort  of  coach  horfes.  Al- 
though bred  horfes  are,  ot  all  others,  the  moil  (luggifh, 
yet  it  is  well  knowDi  that  a  mixture  of  their  blood 


fflvcs  fpirlt  and  a£livity  to  other  races.  Although  thofe 
half-bred  cart-horfcs  may  perform  well  in  light  work^ 
and  upon  hard  roads,  they  may  not  be  fo  well  calcu- 
lated lor  ftifF  clays  and  heavy  fands. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  material  idea,  with  which  I  wllbt 
earneftly  to  imprefs  the  minds  of  all  breeders  of  draft- 
cattle;  it  is,  that  in  breaking  the  colt,  they  always 
teach'  him  to  back  readily,  and  to  go  quietly  in  the' 
(hafts.  Every  man  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  cart- 
horfes,  well  knows  the  abufe,  and  the  miferies  they 
fuffer,  when  they  have  hot  been  taught  to  back ;  and 
alfo  the  trouble  and  fufs  there  is  in  a  prcfs  of  bufinefs, 
becaufe,  truly,  Ball  is  too  mode  It  to  go  before,  and' 
Whitcfoot,  peradventurc,  too  ambitious  to  go  behind  ; 
whereas,  they  fhould  be  all  fo  far  accuflomed,  as,  at 
leaft,  to  make  a  decent  fhift  in  any  place. 

There  are  horfcs,  whether  from  lome  latent  and  in- 
ternal wcaknefs,  or  whatever  occult  caufe,  which  never 
can  be  forced  by  the  utmoft  feverity,  to  drain  at  dead 
pulls,  and  yet  in  all  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  where  the 
weight  follows  freely,  and  is  in  obvious  proportion  to 
their  powers,  they  may  be  as  good,  and  as  ferviceable 
horfes,  as  any  in  the  world. 

CASTINGS,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  by  which  i& 
underAood  any  thing  that  is  given  an  hawk,  to  cleanfc 
and  purge  his  gorge« 

Casting,  or  overthrowing,  a  Horse:  tbo 
way  to  do  this,  is  to  bring  him  upon  fome  even  ground,, 
that  is  fmooth  and  foft,  or  in  the  barn,  upon  foft  flraw ; 
then  take  a  long  rope,  double  it,  and  call  a  knot  a  yard, 
from  the  bOw ;  put  the  bow  about  his  neck,  and  the 
double  rope  betwixt  his  tore-legs,  about  his  hinder 
pailernSy  and  under  his  fetlocks ;  when  you  have  done 
this,  flip  the  ends  of  the  rope  underneath  the  bow  of 
his  neck,  and  draw  them  quick,  and  they  will  over-» 
throw  him  ^  then  make  the  ends  fad,  and  hold  down 
his  head,  under  which  you  mud  always  be  fure  to  have^ 
ftoreofftraW.     .  r 

If  you  would  brand  a  horfe  on  the  buttock,  or  do 
any  thing  about  his  hinder  legs,  that  he  may  not. 
ftnke,  take  up  his  contrary  fore^leg;  and  when  you 
brand  him,  take  care  the  iron  be  red  hot,  and  that  the 
hair  be  both  feared  away,  and  the  fle(h  fcorched  in 
every  place,  before  you  let  him  go. 

CASTING-NET:  there  are  two  forts  of  thefe  fifh- 
ing-nets,  but  much  alike  in  ufe  and  manner  of  calling 
out,  wherein  the  whole  fkill  of  the  working  confifts. 
For  the  Figure^  fee  the  Plata  III.  aad  I V. 

When  this  net  is  exaflly  thrown  out,  nothing.efcapes 
it,  bringing  all  away  witnin  its  reach,  as  well  weeds, 
iticks;  and  fuch  like  trafli ;  but  it  is  thereby  often 
broke,  therefore  you  mud  be  careful  in  what  bottoms 
you  call,  and  how  it  is  cad  off,  that  the  net  may  fpread 
itfelf  in  its  due  dimenlions. 

Draw  a  loop,  S,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  i.  of  the  main  cord, 
over  your  left  arm,  and  grafp  with  your  left  hand,  all 
the  net  froni  T  to  V,  about  three  feet  from  the  bottom* 
where  the  leads  hang,  and  let  the  leads  jud  red  on  the 
ground :  with  your  right  hand  take  up  about  a  third 
part,  as  from  D  to  Ir,  and  ca(t  it  over  your  left  fboul* 
dcr,  like  a  cloak :  then  take  another  third  pan,  from  A 
to  I ,  in  your  right  hand,  and  let  the.  rclidue  remain 
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•hanging  down:  xvhcn  you.  have  done  this,  ftand  up- 
right, and  being  at  the  place  where  you  intend  to  caft 
It  off,  incline  yourfelt*  firft,  a  little  towards  the  left 
hand,  that  you  may  afterwards  fwing  yourfelf  about  to 
the  right  with  the  greater  agility,  and  then  let  the  net 
launch  out  into  a  pond  :  but  take  care  that  the  threads, 
or  mefhcs  of  the  net  be  not  entangled  with  your  but- 
tons, lell  vou  be  in  danger  of  being  drawn  in  after  it. 

CASTREL,  1  a  kind  of  hawk  which  much  refem- 

KASTRELi  J  bles  the  lanner  in  fhapci  but  as  to 
iize  is  like  the  hobby  :  her  game  is  the  growfe,  (he  will 
2(lfo  kill  a  p:rtridge  ;  but  yet  is  a  bird  of  a  very  cow- 
ardly nature,  a  flow  goer  aforehead,  and  therefore  not 
much  in  ufe. 

CAT,  is  a  beaft  of  prey,  even  the  tame  one;  and 
faid  to  be  of  three  kinds.  i.  The  tame  cat.  2.  Tlie 
'wild  wood  cat.  3.  The  mountain  cat.  The  tame  or 
domeftic  cat  is  divcrfiticd  with  an  almoft  infinite  vari- 
ety of  colours  and  (Ircaks ;  but  the  natural  colour,  in 
a  wild  Hate,  is  a  brown  tawney,  variegated  with  flreaks 
of  a  whitifli  colour.  In  France,  the  cats  are  of  a  blue- 
ifh  lead  colour,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe  they  are  all 
over  white. 

All  which  are  of  one  nature,  pretty  much  of  the 
fame  fhape,  but  differ  in  fize ;  the  wild  cat  being  much 
larger  than  the  tame,  and  the  mounuin  cat  is  larger 
than  the  wild  cat. 

Tbe  lame  cat  is  a  creature  fubtle  and  watchful,  very 
familiar  and  loving  to  mankind,  and  an  enemy  to  rats, 
mice,  l^c.  which  it  feixes  on  as  its  prey. 

Thefe  animals  ufually  generate  in  the  winter  feafon, 
making  a  great  yawling  or  crj'ing  ;  go  fifty-fix  days,  or 
eight  weeks,  with  young ;  bring  forth  fcveral  at  a  time : 
they  cover  their  excrements,  and  love  to  keep  their  old 

*  fiabitations.     5*^  Pole -Cat. 

CATARACT,  is  a  malady  in  the  eyes  of  an  hawk 
not  eafily  removed ;  and  fometimes  incurable,  when  it 
is  too  thick,  and  of  a  long  tohtinuancc. 

It  proceeds  from  groft  humours  in  the  head,  which 
frequently  do  not  only  dim,  but  extinguifh  the  fight; 
and  fometimes  the  hood  is  the  caufe  of  this  mifchiet. 

The  cure  is  to  be  effeifted,  by  fcouring  her  two  or 
three  days  with  aloes  or  agaric  :  then  take  the  powder 
of  wafhed  aloes,  finely  beaten,  one  fcruple,  and  two 
fcruples  of  fugar  candy ;  mingle  thefe  together,  and 
with  a  quill  blow  it  into  the  hawk's  affcfted  eye  three 
or  four  times  a  day. 

This  is  the  gentleft,  and  moft  fovereign  medicine  of 

any  yet  known  ;  but  if  this  will  not  do,  you  muft  ufe 

ftronger  remedies,    as   the  juice  of    celandine- roots, 

.  bathing  their  eyes  often  with  warm  rofe -water,  in  which 

*  the  feed  of  fenugreek  has  been  boiled. 

CATARACTS  are  alfo  called  mooneyes,  and  luna- 
tic eyes.  About  the  age  of  five  or  fix,  the  fymptoms 
of  a  llppitude  come  on  ;  they  continue  to  come  and  go 
while  the  catarati  ripens,  which  is  ufually  two  years : 
at  this  timri  all  pain  in,  and  running  from  the  eyes 
abates,  and  the  horfe  goes  blind. 

Sometimes  the  cataraft  forms  itfelf  without  any  pre- 
'ceding  lippitude  ;  it  is  then  called  a  dry  catarai^  ;  in 
ibis  cafe  the  e^'c  is  not  (hut  up  with  the  fwelling,  but 


it  appears  cloudy,  and  the  horfe  cannot  fee  very  dlf- 
tinttly. 

Sometimes  the  eye  appears  fimk^  and  as  if  it  was 
wafting;  then  the  cataradl  is  ufually  a  long  time  in 
forming,  and  the  other  eye,  for  the  moft  part,  conti- 
nues good,  though  in  all  other  inflances,  wheni  one  eye 
goes,  the  other  loon  follows. 

.  A  cataraft.  differs  in  colour  ;  for  if  fometinpes  is 
white,  pearl-colour,  yellow,  black,  orgreenifh. 

Dr.  Bracken  is  of  opinion,  that  only  the  two  for- 
mer of  thefe  are  curable,  and  that  not  by  any  outward 
or  inward  application  ;  but  by  manual  operation  with 
the  needle,  which  turns  off  the  lamipae  <rf  th«  cryftal- 
line  that  are  difeafed,  and  then  the  rays  of  light  are  ad- 
mitted through  the  remaining  parts.  If  other  methods 
are  ufcd,  be  they  what  they  will,  they  may  fometimes 
help  his  fight,  fo  as  to  keep  nim  out  of  ditches,  and  from 
running  againft  walls,  or  fuch  like,  but  they  will  never 
cure  a  catara£l.  In  (hort,  the  only  certam  cure  for 
catara61s,  is  to  perform  the  operation  called  couching. 
But  this  cannot  be  perfoimed  by  any  but  an  expert 
furgeon,  who  underftands  the  anatomieal  part  of  the 
eye,  and  who  has  been  well  ufed  to  the  pradiice. 

CATARRHS,  in  Swine  :  a  diforder  to  which  they 
are  frequently  fubjcS  :  the  following  arc  eReemed  the 
moft  efFe6luaI  methods  of  cure : 

Bruife  li^'erwort,  hen's  dung,  red  ochre,  dried  floes, 
and  polypodium  root;  boil  them  well  in  fair  water,  and 
give  it  warm,  morning  and  evening,  for  two  or  three 
days. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  as  much  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  hold  his  head  by  force  over  them  whilft 
burning  on  a  chaffing-difti  of  coals,  after  which  give  a 
drench  of  garlic,  pepper,  and  rue,  boiled  in  new  imall- 
beer. 

CATARRHS,  IN  Sheep*    J^f  Cough. 

CATTLE,  their  good  of  bad  qualities  to  difcovcr. 
Upon  view,  if  you  fufpeft  any  defefl,  gripe  hard  with 
your  hand,  on  the  back  or  withers,  behind  the  flioul- 
der,  and  this  griping  will  caufe  fo  fenfibie  a  pain,  if 
unfound,  that  the  beaft  will  flirink  or  tremble,  ill  en- 
during your  gripe  or  pinch,  and  be  r^dy  to  fall ;  but, 
if  found  and  healthy,  it  will  not  flinch,  or  but  very 
little. 

If  you  buy  lean  cattle  for  fattening,  fee  they  arc 
young ;  for,  if  old,  they  will  not  prove  well,  but  rather 
your  money  and  charge  will  be  caft  away  to  little  or  no 
advantage.  And,  to  know  this,  oblervc  they  are 
fmooth,  and  often  lick  tlicmfelves,  that  they  want  not 
their  teeth,  that  their  hides  be  thick  and  firm,  (boul- 
ders and  ribs  broad;  and,  if  the  hair  of  their  tail  be 
broken,  they  will  not  feed  kindly,  but  rather  dwindle 
than  increafe  in  flefh  or  fatnefs. 

CATTLE,  to  fatten:  the  following  is  not  only  a 
cheap,  but  a  fpeedy  method. 

Put  them  into  an  agreeable  pafture,  and,  as  the  fea-  ' 
fon  is,  give  them  chatf,  rapes  of  grains,  with  the  dull- 
ings  of  meal,  fometimes  chojfped  peafe-hawm,  offal 
turnips,  cabbage  or  colewort  leaves ;  if  you  perceive 
their  ftomachs  fail,  boil  colewort  leaves  in  vine^r  or 
ftale  beer  grounds,  and  drench  them  with  it,  and  it  will 
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i^cover  their  appetite,  and  make  them  feed  roupdly  ; 
water  them  twice  a-day  at  leaft,  if  in  winter,  if  you 
have  an  opportunity;  but  warm  the  water,  and  fift 
fome  braa  into  it ;  and,  to  make  them  healthful,  bruilc 
cummin  and  annifeeds,  or  carraway-fceds,  and  boil  in 
their  water  once  in  four  or  five  days.  When  they  arc 
houfedy  keep  their  ftalls  dry  and  hard  "under  foot, 
paved  with  (tones  or  gravel,  and  floping.  that  the  urine 
may  run  away  ;  and  have  the  windows  to  open,  that 
they  may  have  frelh  air  in  fuch  convenient  quantities 
as  the  feafon  requires;  and  by  this  ufagc  they  will  foon 
become  fat. 

CATTLE,  afflified  with  an  unknown  inward  dif- 
order,  to  cure : 

If  you  cannot  find  out  the  difcafe  of  the  beaft,  take 
a  quart  of  ale,  a  handful  of  wormwood,  a  handful  of 
rue,  and  a  handful  of  rofemary  ;  all  being  bruifed  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  boiled,  ftrain  the  herbs  forth  very 
well,  and  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  garlic,  as 
much  of  the  juke  ol  houfeleck,  and  as  much  London 
treacle :  mix  them  together,  and  give  it  to  the  beaft 
milk  warm. 

Under  cattle  fome  include  all  quadrupeds  which  af- 
fociate,  or  go  in  herds,  as  (hcep,  oxen,  hogs,  horfes, 
&r.  Others  define  cattle  to  be  all  tame  animals  which 
graze :  cattle  are  fometimes  divided  into  great,  com- 
prehending oxen,  bulls,  cows,  calves,  horfes,  ^c.  and 
Imall,  including  (heep,  lambs,  eoatSj  ^c.  Black 
Cattle  implies  all  of  the  Ox  kind. 

CAVALIER.  One  that  underftands  horfes,  and  is 
praAifed  in  the  art  of  riding  them. 

CAVEZON,  a  fort  of  nofe-band,  either  of  iron, 
leather,  or  wood,  fometimes  flat,  at  other  times  hollow 
or  tw*i(led,  put  on  the  nofe  of  a  horfe,  to  wring  it,  and 
fo  forw;ird  the  fuppling  and  breaking  of  the  horfe.  An 
iron  cavefon  is  a  lemicircle  or  band  of  iron,  confilling 
of  two  or  three  pieces  jointed  by  hinges,  and  mounted 
with  a  head  ilall,  a  throat  band,  and  two  (fraps  or 
reins  with  three  rings  ;  when  we  mean  to  make  a  norfe 
walk  round  a  pillar,  through  the  two  fide  rings  we  pafs 
the  two  reins,  which  the  rider  holds  in  his  hand,  or 
makes  £aft  to  the  faddle,  in  order  to  keep  the  horfe*& 
head  in  fubjeflion,  tfr.** 

CAU'llNG-lKUN,  an  iron  with  which  farriers 
fear  thofe  pai  ts  of  a  horfe  that  require  burning. 

CAWKING-TIME,  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk's  tread- 
ing  time. 

CHACK,  OR  BEAT  UPON  THE  Hand  ;  a  horfe  is 
faid  to  chack,  or  beat  upon  the  hand,  when  his  head 
is  not  fieady,  but  he  toiles  up  his  nofe,  and  (hakes  it 
all  of  a  fudden,  to  avoid  the  fubje£lion  of  the  bridle. 
In  order  to  fix  and  fecure  his  head,  you  need  only  to 
put  under  his  nofe-band  a  fmall  flat  band  of  iron  bended 
archwife,  which  anfwers  to  a  martingal. 

A  CHASE,  is  a  fiation  for  wild  beads  of  the  fo- 
reft:  from  which  it  difl^ers  in  the  following  refpefts ; 
that  it  may  be  in  the  poficfiion  of  a  fubject,  which  a 
forefi,  in  its  proper  and  true  nature  cannot ;  neither  is 
it  commonly  io  large,  nor  endowed  with  fo  many  liber- 
ties, at  the  courts  of  attachment,  fwainmote,  jufiice 
feat  of  eyre,  Wc.  On  the  other  hand,  a  chafe  differs 
from  a  park,  for  that  it  is  of  a  larger  compafs,  iiaving 


a  great  variety  of  game,  and  more  overfeers,  or  keepers. 
-T^For  beafl  of  the  chaf<;,  and  the  terms  ufed,  fee  the 
Article  Terms. 

m 

fVhat  fort  of  Chafe  is  moft  proper  firft  to  train  a 

Hunting-horfe  to* 

Some  would  have  a  horfe  that  is  defigned  either  for  a 
buck-huuter  or  fox-hunter,  to  be  ufed  at  firfr,  and 
trained  up  in  that  fort  of  exercife ;  others  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  thofe  chafes  are  too  violent  for  a  young 
horfe,  and  therefore  chufc  to  train  him  after  harriers: 
which  laft  feeras  to  be  the  moft  eligible. 

As  for  the  flag,  buck,  and  hind,  there  is  not  much 
diflcrence  in  the  hunting  of  them  ;  fo  that  the  incon- 
veniences from  each  chafe  are  in  a  manner  the  fame 
alfo  :  for  whichfoever  you  hunt,  it  is  cither  in  covert, 
or  at  force. 

I  f  a  deer  be  hunted  in  a  park,  they  ufually  chufe  the 
moft  woody  parts  of  it,  as  a  refuge,  from  the  purfuits  of 
their  enemies;  which  i^  both  unpleafant  to  the  rider, 
and  troublefome  to  the  horfe  to  follow  the  dogs  through 
the  thick  bullies ;  and  befides,  in  parks  the  ground  is 
ufually  full  of  mole-banks,  trenches,  Wr.  which  i« 
dangerous  for  a  young  horfe  to  gallop  on,  till  he  has 
attained  to  fome  perfeaion  in  his  ftroke. 

But  it  they  be  turned  out  of  the  park,  and  hunted- 
at  force,  you  will  find,  that  as  foon  as  you  have  un- 
harboured  or  rouzed  them,  they  will  immediately  make 
out  end- ways  before  the  hounds,  five  or  fix,  nay  fome^ 
times  ten  miles  ;  they  following  in  full  cry,  fo  fwiftly, 
that  a  horfe  mufi  be  compelled  to  run  up  and  down  hill 
without  intermiflion,  leaping  hedge,  ditch,  and  dale ; 
nay,  often  croflSng  rivers*  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
rider,  as  well  as  of  the  horfe.  So  that  it  fliould  feem 
altogether  improper  to  put  a  young  horfe  to  fuch  vio- 
lent labour  at  the  firft,  till  he  hath  been  inured  to  hard 
fervice  by  prafiice  and  degreed. 

And  belides,  the  feafon  for-  thefe  chafes  beginning 
about  Midfummer,  and  ending  at  Hotyrood-tiae^  is  a 
part  of  the  year  in  which  the  fon's.  heat  is  exceffive-; 
that  befidcs  the  f^iftnefs  and  violence  of  this  chafe, 
STnd  the  danger  of  cracking  his  wind,  and  burlting  his 
belly ;  (and  the  ftraining  of  Us  limbs  by  fuch  def- 
perate  riding,  and  creating  in  a  young  horfe  a  loathe 
fomenefs  to  his  labour,  by  undergoing  fuch  violent 
and  unufual  fervice  ;)  the  lun*s  exceffive  heat  does- 16 
fcorch  the  earth,  that  a  violent  chafe  would  hazard* the 
melting  of  his  greafe :  and  the  weight  ot  the  rider,  by 
reafon^  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  gnound,  would  occafion 
founderi;ig,  fplints,  and  wtndgalis ;  infomuch,  that  in 
a  Ihort  time  the  horfe  would  prove  altogether  ufelefs. 

Horfes  employed  in  this  violent  exercife,  fiiould  be 
fuch  as  have  been  tsaincd  to  hunting  by  long  pra£lice 
and  experience. 

Young  horfes,  (fays  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  be- 
ing as  fubje£l  to  difeafes  as  young  children,  therefore 
he  advifes,  thatany  man  that  wolild  buy  an  horfe  for  ufe 
in  his  ordinary  occafions,  as  for  journies,  hawking,  or 
buntrng,  (hould  never  buy  a  horfe  till  the  mark  be  out  of 
his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  be  found  of  wind,  limb,  and  fight, 
he  will  laft  eight  or  nine  years,  with  good,  keepuig, 
L  2  and 
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and  never  fail  yoh :  and  therefore,  (he  adds)  I  am  al- 
ways ready  to  buy  for  fuch  purpofes,  an  old  nag,  of 
fon'ie  huntfman  or  falconer,  that  is  found,  and  that  is 
the  ufeful  nag:  for  he  gallops  on  all  grounds,  leaps 
over  hedges  and  ditclies ;  and  fuch  an  one  will  not  fail 
you  in  your  journey,  or  any  where,  and  is  the  only  nag 
of  ufe  for  plcafure  or  journey. 

The  next  chafe  is  ihat  of  the  fox  ;  which  although 
k  is  a  recreation  much  in  ufe,  and  highly  applauded 
ty  the  generality  of  the  nobility  and  gentr)',  yet  is 
inconvenient  for  the  training  a  young  horfe ;  it  being 
fwift  without  refpite,  and  of  a  long  continuance  too ; 
both  which  are  diftafteful  to  the  horfe :  but  the  great- 
eft  incovenience  that  happens  to  a  horfe  in  this  cafe  is, 
that  when  a  fox.  is  unkennelled,  he  feldom  or  never  be- 
takes himfelf  to  a  champaign  country,  but  remains  in 
the  ftrongeft  coverts  and  thickeft  woods:  lo  that  a 
horfe  can  have  but  little  plcafure  in  accompanying  the 
hounds,  without  the  rifle  of  being  fiubbea,  or  ibme 
fuch  dangerous  accident. 

The  fitted  horfes  for  tliis  chafe,  are  horfes  of  great 
ftrength  and  ability  :  this  chafe  beginning  at  Chri/Imas, 
which  is  the  worft  time  of  riding,  and  enas  at  Lady-day^ 
when  the  ground  is  bell  for  it. 

The  next  chafe  is  the  otter ;  which  is  not  convenient 
for  a  horfe,  becaufe  he  that  will  truly  purfue  this  am- 
phibious animal,  roufl  often  fwim  his  horfe,  to  the 
equal  Hazard,  both  of  the  rider  and  the  horfe. 

The  hare,  therefore,  is  the  bell  chafe  both  for  plea*. 
fiire  and  delight. 

It  is  indeed  fwift^  and  of  fome  endurance,  like  that 
of  the  ibx,  but  far  more  pleafant  to  the  horfe,  becaufe 
hares  commonly  run  the  champaign  country  :  and  the 
fcent  not  being  fo  hot  as  that  of  tne  fox,  tne  do^s  are 
oftener  at  de^ult,  and  by  that  means  the  horfe  has 
many  fobs ;  by  which  he  recbvers  wind>  and  regd^ins 
flrength. 

This  chafe  begins  at  MUbatbnas^  and  lafis  till  the  end 
«f  Feifruary, 

The  bed  dogs  to  bring  a  horfe  to  perfedlion  of  wind, 
and  fpeed,  are  fleet  northern  hounds;  for  they,  by 
jneans  of  their  hard  running,  will  draw  him*up  to  that 
extraordinary  (peed,  that  he  will  jiot  have  time  to 
Joitcr ;  and  by  continual  pradlice,  will  be  inured  and 
habituated  to  the  violence  of  their  fpeed,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  he  will  be  able  to  ride  on  all  forts  of  ground,  and 
4>e  at  fuch  command  upon  the  hand,  that  he  will  flrike 
at  what  rate  you  pleafe  :  and  three  quarters  fpeed  will 
"be  lefs  troublefome  to  him  .than  a  Canterbury  gallop. 

I'his  may  probably  be  one  of  the  reafons  why  yotir 
northern  breeders,  for  the  generality,  excel  thole  of 
the  fouth;  fince  certainly  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds 
contributes  much  to  the  excellence  of  their  horfes,  add 
renders  them  able  to  endure  a  four  mile  courfe  without 
'fobs;  which  fome  horfcmeneall  running. 

CHAFFINCH,  a  finging  bird^  that  takes  its  name 
from  Its  delight  in  chaff;  and  by  iome  admired  for  its 
fong,  though  It  has  not  much  pleafantnefs  or  fweetnefs 

in  it. 

•  They  arc.caught  in  plenty  in  flight  time;  but  their 
jnefts  are  rarely  found,  though  they  breed  in  hedges 
and  trees  of  all  forts,  and  make  them  of  moiJs  and 


wool,  or  any  tbing  almoQ  they  can  igather  op:  thef- 
have  young  ones  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  which  are  fcU 
dom  ored  from  their  nell,  as  being  a  bird  not  apt  to  take 
another  bird's  fong,  nor  to  whiille;  fo  (hat  it  is  bell  to 
leave  the  old  ones  to  bring  them  up; 

The  Effix  finches  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
be(l  fort^both  for  length  of  fong  and  variety,  they  end- 
ing  with  feveral  notes  that  are  very  pretty. 

It  is  an  hardy  bird,  and  will  Kve  almoft  upon  any 
feeds,  none  coming  amifs  to  him ;  and  he  is  feldoin 
fuhje£l  to  any  difeafe,  as  the  canary-bird  and  linnet 
are ;  but  he  will  be  verv  loufy,  it  not  fprinkled  with  a 
little  wine,  two  or  three  times  a  month. 

CHAFFING,  IN  Horses,  to  prevent. 

A  fore  back  is  veiy  common  upon  the  road  in  travel- 
ling, and'moreefpecially  in  young  horfes,  whofe  backs 
are  unufed  to  carry  loads;  therefore^  to  thefe  lad,  a 
petty  large  ficated  iaddie  agrees  bell;  and,  every  morn- 
ing, alter  your  crupper  a  hole  or  two,  that  it  may 
thereby  draw  the  facialc  back,  and  now  and  then  let  it 
alfo  have  liberty  forwards,  and  by  this  means  he  will 
not  carry  your  weight  always  in  the  fame  places,  which 
will  conduce  greatly  to  his  eafe,  and  keepi  the  (kin  up* 
on  his  back. 

^  Let  your  borfe's  back  be  cooled  every  time  you  bait 
him,  and  now  and  then  wafhed  with  warm  water,  and 
wiped  dry  with  a  linen  cloth;  and  the  (addle  ihould 
alio  be  fcraped,  fotfaat  no'hardnefs  nor  inequalities  re- 
main from  the  fweat,  which  together  with  the  duft,  flicks 
round  the  feat  on  the  pannel. 

When  a  horfe's  back  is  once  much  inflamed,  I  doubt, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  keep  the  flcin  on  upon  the Journev  ; 
however,  alter  the  preiliire  of  the  faddle,  (o  as  tne 

Eaus  leaft  heated  may  bear  the  burden,  and  that  equaU 
/.  Then  ufe  fait  and  water,  warm  urine,  vinegar, 
&c.  for  thefe  are  conunonly  tifedtocool  a  horfe*s  back 
that  is  hurt;  but,  if  the  flcin  be  broke  in  holes,  from 
what  people  call  warbles,  I  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  equal  quantities  of  fpirits  of  wWie,  and  tindltire  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  will 
be  beft  to  bathe  the  places  with  now  and  inen.  There 
will  be  holes  or  fmall  wounds  in  the  tumours,  called 
warbks,  before  fome  jpeople  would  imagine  it;  there* 
fore  ufe  the  faid  tincture,  and,  with  care»  you  nuir 
proceed  upon  your  journey ;  I  fay,  with  care,,  becaufe 
you  (houid  look  at  your  horfe's  back  often,  and  not 
hang  upon  hira,  fo  as  to  make  the  inflammation  fpread ; 
therefore,  forthis  end,  it  is  beft  to  walk  on  foot  awhile 
every  hour^  and  bathe  tlie  horfe*s  back  with  fait  and 
water,  vinqgar,  or  any  other  tiling,  that  is  an  enemy 
to  putrefaflion,  till  fuch  time  as  the  hide  will  bear 
prefling  without  inflammation  ;  which  it  will  do,  by 
continuing  this  method  for  fome  time* 

CHALLENGED  COCK-FIGHT,  is  generally  to 
meet  with  ten  Haves  of  cocks,  and  to  make  one  of 
them  twenty -one  battles,*  (more  or  lefs)  the  odd  battle 
to  have  the  maftery. 

CHALLENGING,  f  hunting-term )  is  ufcd  of 
hounds,  and  beagles,  when  at  fint* finding  the  fcent  of 
their  game,  they  prefently  open  and  cry :  the  huntfmcn 
then  lay,  they  ch<Ulenge. 

CHANF&IN,  is  the  fore  part  of  a  horfe's  head» 

extending 
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xxtendmg  %oni  under  the  ears,  aloogthe  interval  be- 
tween the  eye-brows,  down  to  his  nole. 

CHANFRIN-BLANCE.     *«Star,  or  Blaze. 

CHANGE  A  Horse,  or  Change  Hand;  is  to 
turn  or  bear  the  horfe's  head  froni  one  hand  to  the 
other,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from  il.e  left  to 
the  r^ht. 

You  (hould  never  d;ange  your  horfc,  without  pufti- 
ing  him  forward  upop  the  turn ;  and  after  the  turn, 
pufli  him  on  Araight,  in  order  to  a  ttoy. 

This  horle  changes  from  the  right  with  an  ugly 
grace.  &r^NTiREy  Nails  Walk,  and  a  Passade 
of  five  times, 

CHANNEL  OP  a  Horse,  is  tl^e  hollow  between 
the  two  bar$i  or  the  nether  jaw  bones,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  lodged :  for  this  purpofe  it  ihould  be  large 
enough^  that  jt  be  not  preiTed  with  the  bitt  iliouth, 
which  (hould  have  a  libeny  in  the  middle  of  it. 

CHAPE  (with  hunters)  the  tip  at  the  ^end  of  a 
fox's  tail ;  fo  called,  as  the  tail  itfelf  is  termed  breach* 
tir^,  or  bru(h. 

CHAPELET,    is    a    couple    of    (lirrup-ieathers. 


motmted  each  of  them  with  a  (tirrup,  and  jointed  at  top 
in  a  fort  of  leather  buckle,  called  the  head  of  the  cira- 
pelet,  by  which  they  are  made  faft  to  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle,  after  being  adjufled  to  the  rider's  length  and 
bearing :  they  are  ufcd»  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  up 
or  letting  down  the  ftirrups,  every  time  that  a  gentle- 
man mounts  on  a  different  horfe  and  faddle,  and  to  fup- 
ply  the  want  in  the  academy  faddle,  which  have  no  ftir- 
Tup  to  them. 

(CHAPERON  or  a  Bitivmouth,  is  a  word  only 
tafed  for  fcateh-moutbs,  and  all  others  that  are  not  can* 
non-mouUiSj  lignifying  the  end  of  the  bitt  that  joins  to 
the  bratich,  jult  ^y  the  banquet. 

In  fcatch-mputhf  the  chaperon  is  round,  but  in  others 
it  i^  pvai ;  4nd  tlte  f^e  pait  that  in  fcatched,  and  other 
mouths,  is  called  chaperon,  is  In  cannon-mouths  called, 
froDcean. 

CH ARBQN  (i.  f.  cpal}  is  an  obfolete  French  word ; 
fignifyiog  thai  little  black  fpot,  or  mark;  that  remains 
atter  a  large  fpot,  in  the  cavity  of  the  corner  itceth  of  a 
horie,  abovu  the  fevcnth  or  eighth  year,  when  the  cavity 
iills,  and  the  tooth,  being  fmooth  and  equal,  is  faid  to 
ie  raifed. 

CHARGE,  is  a  preparation  of  an  ointment,  of  the 
confidence  of  a  thick  aeco£kion,  applied  to  the  fliool- 
•^ers,  fplaits,  inflammations,  and  fprams  of  horfes. 

The  parts  affe£led  are  rubbed  and  chafed  with  this 
coiD|X)iition,  after  which  you  may*  cover  them  with 
Snkmg  paper,  if  you  will.  •     ^  ' 

Charges  agre  made  two  ways,  viz*  either  with  em- 
miellures";  /.  r.  a  mixture?  ol  honey,  turpentine,  fuet, 
and  other  drugs}  or  with  remolade,  whidi  is  a 
mixture  of  the  lees  of  wine  with  the  drugs  of 
cmi^ieUure. 

Farriers  confound  the  names  of  charge  emmieilures 
and  remolade,  and  indifferently  ufe  one  ior  the  other. 

CHASTISEMENTS,  or  Corrections;  are 
thofe  fevere  and  rigorous  cffeds  of  the  aids ;  for  when 


CHAUSSE  Trop-haut;  a  white- footed  horfc 
is  faid  to  be  fuch,  when  the  while  makes  run  too  high 
upon  the  legs. 

check!  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk 
when  (he  forfakcs  her  proper  game,  to  fly  at  pyes, 
crows,  rooks,  or  the  like,  crofling  her  in  her  flight. 

CHEST-FOUNDERING.  in  Horses:  this  pro- 
cceds  generally  from  hard  labour,  whcftby  the  horfc 
becomes  furfeited ;   ib  that  upon  tJie  whole  it  is,  no  • 
more  than  a  fevere  cold,  and  is  to  be  managed  accord* 

When  a  horfc  is  chcft-founde red,  his  coat  will  ftare, 
and  his  flanks  will  heave  more  than  common.  Mode^ 
rate  bleeding  is  the  beft,  in  order  to  cafe  his  difficulty  of 
breathing;  but  1  would  not  advife  the  opening  his 
flank-vcms  or  thofe  on  the  inndet)f  the  thigh,  for  that  is 
feldom  attended  with  any  good  efle£l. 

Take  oil  of  petre  halt  an  ounce,  mix  it  with  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  chamomile ;  and  fo  proportionably  a 
greater  quantity,  as  you  fee  occaflon,  and  bathe  the 
breaft  with  a  hot  woollen-cloth  ;  and,  when  you  have 
in  that  manner- chafed  it  as  well  as  you  can,  run  a  hot 
iron  over  it  to  make  it  fink  into  the  fliin  ;  do  this  twice 
or  thrice,  and  give  the  horfe  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  faU 
lad-oil,  and  the  like  quantity  of  aqua-vitx»  warmed 
and  well  mixed  together  over  a  gentle  fire.  See  Foun- 
drring. 

CHEST-TRAPS,  A  kind  of  boxes  or  trap*,  uf^sd 
to  take  pole-cat^,  Bcchets,  martens,  and  the  like  vermint 
that  are  injurious' to  warrens,  dove  houfec^or  hen 
roofts :  the  firft  of  them  being  with  a  fiqcle,  and  the 
other  with  a  double  entrance,  are  reprefented  thus: 
Now  for  the  making  and  ufing  them,  take  three  pieces 
of  oak  or  elm-board,  of  an  equal  bignefs,  like  to  that 
which  is  in  Plate  lY.  Fig.  2.  with  A,  B,  C,  D  :  let 
them  be  four  feet  long,  one  over,  and  abo^t  an  inch 
thick ;  which  nail  together  juft  like  a  coflSn,  and  clofe 
up  one  end  with  a  piece  of  the  board,  which  muftibe 
nailed  fafl  on,  as  A  C  ^  F ;  likewife  nail  over  three 
main  boards,  another  piece,  as  A,  F,  G,  H,  which 
muft  be  as  large  as  any  of  t^e  reft,  but  not  fo  loq^  by 
two  parts  in  three :  and  for  the  reft  of  the  cpvenng. 
you  muft  have  another  piece  of  the  fame  board :  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  boards  make  a, little  hole  with  a  gim- 
blet,  at  the  places  marked  G,  H,  where  faften  two 
nails,  that  may  be  driven  into  the  board  that  lies  on  the 
top,  fo  as  to  ferve  for  fockets,  or  as  the  axle  of  a  coach : 
fp  that  the  board  m^y  eafily  be  lilted  up  and  let  down : 
and  at  the  other  end  I  K,  nail  another  piece  of  timber, 
juft  equal  to  that  marked  A,  ,F,  G,  H,  which  muft 
only  be  faftened  to  the  upper  boards  in  fuch  manner, 
that  being  lot  down,  the  whole  ma,y  fceui  to  be  a  cheft 
clofe  (hut ;  then  get  two  pieces  of  wood,  as  L,  M,  P,  Qj 
two  feet  long,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick,  and 
pierced  at  the  end  L,  M.  with  a  hole  big  enough  to 
turn  one's  little  finger  in  ;  nail  thefe  on  the  two  fide 
boards,  about  the  middle  of  them,  juft  opp6fite  to  each 
other,  with  a  piece  of  wood  an  inch  fquare,  fhaped  at 
both  ends  like  an  axletree,  which  gut  eafily  into  the 
two  holes  L,  M ;  at  the  middle  o{  the  faid  axletree. 


the  aids  are  given  with  feverity,  they  become  punifli-    frame  a  mortiqe  or  hole  to  faften  and  tie  a  ftick  O,  N, 
ments*  1  which  may  fall  down  upon  the  moving  plaok,  when  it 
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18  let  down ;  and  this  is  intended  to  prevent  anjr  beaft  I 
from  lifting  up  the  cover  when  once  it  is  down. 

Before  you  nail  all  the  boards  together,  make  ahole 
in  that  plank  marked  A,  B  C  .D,  at  the  place  marked 
U,  X  ;  which  hole  ihould  be  two  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  over,  juft  oppofite  thereto,  and  in  the  other 
plank  bore  a  little  hole  with  a  gimblet  as  at  R,  that 
you  may  put  in  a  fmall  cord*;  at  the  end  whereof  you 
tie  your  tricker  R,  n,  S,  n,  t,  made  of  a  ftick  as  big 
as  one's  little  finger,  which  though  fattened  at  the  end 
R,  may  however  have  liberty  enough,  to  move  up  and 
down,  and  muft  pafs  through  the  hole  U,  about  two 
inches  out,  with  a  notch  or  two  at  T ;  about  the  end 
of  it  tie  your  bait  on  this  tricker  within  the  cheft  trap, 
which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  nature  of  the  bcall, 
or  vermin,  you  intend  to  take. 

For  the  letting  this  trap,  you  muft  have  a  ftrong  cord 
upon  the  moving  plank,  near  the  middle  of  it  marked 
I  ;  towards  the  end  at  the  other  end  of  the  faid  cord, 
tie  a  fmall  ftick  marked  U,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and 
half  as  big  as  one^s  finger^  formed  at  one  end  like  a 
wedge,  fo  the  trap  being  lifted  half  a  foot  as  you  fee  it 
rcprefented  in  the  figure,  and  the  cord  which  paffeth 
over  the  axletree,  Z,  O,  the  little  flick  may  have  one 
end  in  the  notch  T  of  your  tricker,  and  the  other  end 
in  the  hole  X,  and  then  is  your  triap  or  engine  fet  right 
as  it  (hould  be :  if  your  tricker  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
dear  from  the  bottom  when  any  vermin  are  once  in,  and 
gives  but  one  touch  to  the  bait,  which  is  on  the  tricker 
that  gives  way,  down  falls  the  moving  plank  with  the  door 
faftlhut. 

The  other  trap  with  the  double  entrance  is  much 
the  beft,  becaufe  the  vermin  you  intend  to  take  may 
fee  through  it  to  behold  the  prey,  and  come  in  at  which 
fide  they  pleafe,  and  therefore  will  fooner  venture. 

It  is  made  much  after  the  fame  manner  with  the  for- 
mer, having  two  turning  planks,  and  the  tricker  ought 
to  be  in  the  middle  at  Z :  fa  there  needs  no  farther 
dire£lions    to    be   given    about   it.      Sei    Plate    IV. 

Ig.   2. 

CHEVALER :  (a  French  word>  a  hor(e  is  faid  to 
chevaler,  when  in  paflkging  upon  a  walk  or  a  trot  his 
far  fore  leg  croiTes  or  overlaps  the  other  fore  leg  every 
fecond  motion.    J^^  To  Passage. 

CHEVIN  \  A  frefti  water  fifti,  having  a  great 

CHUB-FISH   /  head. 
'     CHEVIN-F1SHL>4G,    this  fifh  fpawns  in  March. 
is  very  ftrong,  though  inaftive,  yielding  in  a  very  lit- 
tle time  after  he  is  ftruck,  and  the  larger  he  is,  the  more 
quietly  he  is  taken. 

As  for  his  food,  he  loves  all  forts  of  worms  and  flies, 
alfo  cheefe,  grain,  black  worms,  their  bellies  being  flit 
that  wfal^e  may  appear.  He  a{Fe£ls  a  large  bait,  and 
variety  of  th^m  at  one  hook  ;  but  more  particularly  he 
delights  in  the  pith  that  grows  in  the  bone  of  an  ox's 
back ;  but  vou  mufl  take  care  to  keep  off  the  tough 
.outward   fkm,    without   breaking   the   inward  tender 


one. 


This  fi(h  is  to  be  angled  for  early  in  the  morning 
with  fnails ;  but  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  make  ufe  of 
fome  other  bait,  and  in  the  afternoon  iifli  for  him  at 
ground  or  fly ;  of  the  lail  of  which  there  is  none 


y 


covets  more  than  a  great  moth  with  a  large  head,  whofe 
body  is  yellow,  with  wbitifli  wings,  whicn  is  commonly 
found  in  gardens  about  the  evening. 

CHEWING  BALLS  for  Horses-:  thefe  balFs 
are  ufed  for  reftoring  loft  appetite,  an  infirmity  to  whicb 
horfes  arc  very  incident,  proceeding  from  a  fart  humour, 
and  bitter  phlegm,  which  obftruiSs  the  paflage  of  the- 
throat,  and  makes  them  loath  their  food. 

The  compofition  of  ftefe  balls  is  as  follows : 

Take  a  pound  of  afTa-foetiday  as  much  liver  of  anti« 
mony,  and  half  a  pound  of  the  wood  of  a  bay-tree,  an 
equal  quantity  of  juniper  wood,  and  two  ounces  of  peU 
litory  of  Spain. 

Pound  all  the  ingredients  apart  to  a  grofs  powder,  la 
order  to  which  the  woods  muft  be  firft  very  well  dried, 
then  put  them  all  together  in  st  mortar,  and  incorporate 
them  with  a  large  quantity  of  good  grape  verjuice  wcH 
clarified,  pouring  it  in  by  degrees,  till  tneyare  reduce* 
to  a  mafs,  of  which  make  balls  of  an  ounce  and  an  haUV 
and  dry  them  in  the  fun :  wrap  one  of  thefe  balls  in  ;r 
linen  clout,  and  tying  a  thread  thereto  make  the  horfe- 
chew  it  for  two  hours  in  the  morning ;  and  he  will  eat 
as  foon  as  you  unbridle  him  :  do  the  lame  at  ni^ht,  and* 
continue  tnls  method  till  the  horfe  recovers  bis  appe- 
tite. 

When  one  ball  is  confumed  put  rn  anethcr. 

Thefe  balls  may  be  ufed  on  the  road,  as  you  travel, 
being  tied  to  the  bridle  ;  balls  of  f^enice  treacle  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  with  good  fuccefs. 

CHINE,  MouRNrNG  of.  This  'is  caufed  by  fud- 
denly  cooling  upon  exceflive  heats,  ftanding  in  damp 
or  wet  places,  or  eating  fuch  things  as  turn  to  raw  hu- 
mours, which,  falling  upon  the  Irver  and  lungs,  fre* 
quently  inflame  or  putrefy  them,  fo  that  the/occafion 
the  horfe,  by  defea  of  their  oflice,  to  fall  down  fud*. 
denly  and  die ;  therefore,  when  you  by  any  tremb- 
ling ordulnefs  fufpedl  this  grievareei  ufe  the  toUowing 
cure. 

Let  your  horfe  blood ;  and,  having  chafed  him^welf, 
take  olive-oil  and  verjuice,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  the 
juice  of  celandine,  and  powder  of  elecampane  root,  of 
each  an  ounce ;  warm  them  a  little;  and,  tying  his  head 
up  to  the  rack,  pour  them  into  his  noftnls,.  flopping 
them  clofe  after  it,  that  he  may  be  forced  to  fneeze  and 
ftrain  tocaft  it  out^  after  which,  having  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  of  rhubarb  heated  in  a  pint  or  canary,  give  it 
him  in  a  drenchinghorn,  as  hot  as  he  can  well  endure 
it,  and  fo  ufe  him  each  morning  for  a  week  together,  and 
the  bad  humours  will  go  off. 

CHOLEK,  OR  Sharpness  of  Urine,  in  Horses  : 
if  you  fee  the  flcin  yellow  or  bluifh,  thefe  humours 
abound,  and  caufe  a  teverifli  heat :  to  reduce  them  ob- 
ferve  the  following  dire£kions : 

lake  ahandfulof  elder-leaves,  an  ounce  of  the  feeds 
of  peony,  or,  for  want  of  elder  leaves,  elder-bark ; 
bruife  and  feethe  them  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  give  warm^ 
Or, 

Take  of  turbith,  an  ounce ;  ginger,  cinnamon,  maf- 
tic,  galingal,  and  aloes  hepatic,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
diagridium,  rhubarb,  and  ienna,  of  eaf  h  a  drachm :  dry, 
bruife,  and  make  them  into  a  powder,  giving  the  horfe 
the  whole  quantity  at  two  dofes  in  warm  ale  or  milk. 

CHOLIC ; 


C.HO 

CHOLIC  ;  when  a  horfe  has  this  pain  violently,  i( 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  flayers,  and  care  muft  be  taken 
of  the  firft  approaches  ot  the  diforder;  for,  when  it 
comes  to  that  degree  which  the  farriers  call  convulfions 
of  the  bowels,  and  which  is  much  the  fame  vith 
what  we  call  a  twxfting  of  the  guts,  the  cafe  is  nearly 
defjperate. 

In  the  firft  approaches  ot  the  cholic,  the  horfe*s  belly 
may  be  perceived  to  be  fwelled,  he  looks  uncafy,  lies 
down,  rolls  himfelt  about,  and  gets  up  again ;  and  his 
moiah  is  hot,  and  his  eyes  look  red.  Aiter  it  is  come 
to  the  more^  defperate  ftate,  he  ftamps  furioufly  upon 
the  ground,  rubs  his  (ides  hard  againft  the  wall,  (Iretchcs 
out  his. legs  and  neck,  and  gives  all  poflible  figns  oi  the 
greatell  uneafioefs. 

This  diforder  is  generally  occafioned  by  the  crea- 
ture's eating  .too  greedily  oi"  coarfe  green  food,  and 
fometiroes  by  fudden  cold  when  he  is  hot ;  fometimes 
alfo  by  the  eatinff  unwholefome  herbs«  as  thefe  creatures 
will  do  when  they  come  into  frefh  pafiures,  though 
they  would  not  touch  the  fame  plants  in  thofe  grounds 
where  they  -have  been  ufed  to  feed.  Very  often  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  will  produce  a  cure. 

Scald  fome  bran,  and  put  to  it  a  tea-fpoon  full  of  oil 
of  annifeed  ;  flir  it  together,  and  give  it  warm.  If  this 
does  not  anfwer,  diflblve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  phi* 
|onii|m.  romanum  in  a  pint  of  peppermint-water,  and 
give  thi^  for  a  drench.  In  cafe  this  fails,  recourife 
mull  be  had  to  clyfters.  Boil  two  handfulsof  mallow- 
leaves,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cummin-feed,  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  put  to 
this  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar :  then  ftrain  it  off,  and 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fallad-oil,  and  two  fpoonfuls 
of  oil  of  turpentine.  This  muft  be  given  warm,  and 
the  hprfe  mi^ft  be  walked  gently  after  it.     After  which 

Sive  him  clean  hay,  warm  water,  and  bran  ;  and,  if  he 
oc^  not  grow  well  directly  upon  this,  repeat  the  dofe  of 
philonium  romanum  once  m  eight  hours,  and  put  oil  of 
annifeed  in  all  his  bran. 

When  his  cafe  is  come  to  the  worft  before  care  is 
takeii,(  or,  the  worft  fymptoms  come  on  in  fpite  of  thefe 
o-eanedies,  the  horfe  muft  be  blooded.  'I'hen,  inftead 
of  the  philonium  and  peppermint- water,  give  it  to  him 
thus : 
.DifTolve  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  philonium  in  a 

Eint  of  mountain  wine ;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
illad  oil,  and  a  tea-fpoon  full  of  fpirit  ot  fal-ammoniac  ; 
give  this  as  a  drench,  and  ride  tlie  horfe  gently  half  an 
hour  after  he  has  taken  it.  If  this  does  not  fucceed, 
mix  a  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  jalap, 
in  a  quarter  of  a  pmt  of  gin  ;  add  half  a  quartern  of 
fweet-oil,  and  give  it  him  as  a  drench.  One  or  other 
of  thefe  muft  be  given  once  in  three  hours,  and  repeat 
the  clyfter  as  often  is  he  feems  violently  in  pain.  He 
muft  be  ridden  foftly  about  at  times ;  and  by  this  means 
the  fit,  if  it  be  ever  fo  bad,  will  be  carried  off.  But 
care  muft  be  taken  that  it  does  not  return  ;  and  this 
will  be  chiefly  prevented  by  giving  him  only  very  good 
dry  food,  fcaided  bran,  warm  water,  and  iometimes  a 
little  annifeed  mixed  with  the  bran. 

The  following  balls  and  clyfters  for  the  windy-cholic 
may  be  given  with  fafety  ;  viz. 


CHO 

Firft  ball  fir  .the  wlndy-cholic. — ^Take  fennel  feeJs, 
powder  of  anife  and  cummin,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
two  drachms  of  camphire  ;  fifty  drops  of  oil  of  juniper, 
and  one  drachm  of  pellitory  of  the  wall :  make  all  thefe 
into  a  ball  with  any  kind  of  fyrup,  and  wafli  it  down 
with  about  a  horn  and  a  half  of  ale. 

Second  ball  for  the  windy ^chciic,  when  attended  with  the 
ftranguary, — lake  fal -prunella  one  ounce,  Venice-tur- 
pentine and  juniper-berries  powdered,  of  each  half  an 
ounce,  oil  of  juniper  one  orach m,  and  fait  of  tartar 
two  drachms ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball,  and  waih  it  down 
with  ale.  Thefe  balls  may  be  repeated  till  they  are 
effectual,  and  the  horfe  may  be  walked  about.  I  would 
alfo  recommend  the  following  clyfter  to  beadminiftercd 
between  the  balls ;  that  is,  after  the  fl^ft  and  fccood 
ball.    The  clyfter  is: 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  long.pepper,  two  handfufs 
of  chamomile  flowers,  anife,  corianderj  and  fennel, 
feeds,  of  each  an  ounce ;  boil  thefe  in  three  quarts  of 
water  till  they  are  reduced  to  two,  and  then  add  half  a 
pint  of  gin,  eight  ounces  of  oil  of  chamomile,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber. 

I  ftiall  now  give  two  or  three  receipts  for  drinks,  com- 
pofed  of. articles  eafily  procured. 

I.  Take  Venice-turpentine,  dif^Ived  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  fjx  drachms  \  Caftile-foap,  or  hard  foap,  one 
ounce  ;  nitre,  or  faltpetre,  one  ounce  ;  juniper-berri^, 
and  ginger,  each  hair  an  ounce.  Mix  thefe  with  about 
a  quart  of  warm  ale,  and  a  large  onion  boiled  in  them  ; 
and  you  may  repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  as  you  fin^ 
it  neceffary. 

II.  Take  Da(Fy*s-elixir  and  fallad  oil,  of  each  half  a 

S'nt ;  and  of  philonium  one  ounce  and  a  half.  This 
ould  be  given  warn^,  and  repeated  if  neceflary. 
I  Qiall,  in  the  next  place,  defcribe  the  dry  cholic,  or 
gripes,  which  frequently  arifes  from  coftivenefs  ;  this 
IS  difcovered  by  the  horfe'«  fruitlefs  and  frequent  at- 
tempts to  dung,  the  quick  motion  of  his  tail,  the  high 
colour  of  his  urine,  and  if  he  can  dung,  it  will  be  y^ry 
black  and  hard ;  in  this  cafe,  an  emollient  oily  clyfler 
ftiould  be  ufed  twice  a-dayj  and  the  following  purging 
drink :  • 

Take  of  fenna  three  ounces,  fait  of  tartar  half  an 
ounce ;  Infufe  thefe  in  a  quart  of  boiling  waier  an 
hour  or  two ;  then  ftrain  it  ofl\  and  add  four  ounces 
of  Glauber's  falts  and  two  ounces  of  lenitive  elcc<- 
tuary. 

The  inflammatory  or  bilious  cholic  is  the  laft 
fort  to  which  a  horfe  is  fubjefl.  Moft  of  the  fymptoms 
attending  the  windy  cholic  will  be  found  in  the  dry  ; 
and  in  this  is  fuperadded,  a  great  heat,  panting,  and 
drynefs  of  the  mouth.  In  this  cafe  Copious  bleeding 
is  prefcribed,  at  Icaft  two  ouarts  ;  and  this>  fhould  be 
repeated,  if  the  fymptoms  ao  not  abate ;  the  emollient 
clyfter,  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  difiblved  in  it,  ftiould 
be  thrown  up  twice  a-day,  arid  this  will  cool  his 
inflamed  bowels.  And  ^ive  him  the  fame  cooling 
purging-drink  as  is  prefcribed  for  the  dry  gripes.  See 
Gripes. 

CHOPS,  "I  are  maladies  in  the  palate  of  a  horfe's 
CLEFTS,  Vmouth,  caufcd  either  by  coarfe  and 
RIFTS,    J  rough  hay,    full  of  thiftlcs  and  other 

prickly 


^  cliu 

prickly  ftuff;  or  by  foul  provcrtdcr,  full  of  (lu\rp  feeds; 
which  by  frequent  pricking  the  bars  of  his  mouth, 
caufes  them  to  wrinkle  and,  breed  corrupt  blood,,  which 
may  t\irn  to  a  canker :  which  if  it  (hoiild  come  to  that, 
it  is  to  be  cured  ^  a  canker :  but  to  prevent  it,  wafh 
his  mouth  with  vinegar  and  falt|  ana  anoint  it  with 
honey. 

And  for  the  removing  of  thefc  diftempers,  pull  out 
his  tongue,  flice  it  with  an  incifion-knire,  and  thruft 
out  the  kernels,  or  corruption!  then  wafh  the  parts  as 
beiore  direcfted. 

But  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  the  bcft  way 
is  to  wafh  his  mouth  or  tongue  often  with  wine,  beet, 
or  ale,  and  fo  blillers  will  not  breed  in  it,  t)r  any 
other  difeafe. 

CHOPS,     Ido  alfa  often  happen  tn  a  horfe's  legs, 

CRACKS,  J  on  the  bought  of  the  paRefn,  accom- 
panied with  pain,  and  aver)'  noifome  llench,  which  is 
fometimes  caufed  by  a  (harp  and  malignant  humour  that 
frets  the  (kin. 

The  cure  may  be  cfFefted  by  firft  (having  away  the 
hair  from  the  complaint,^  in  ordfer  to  keep  it  clean,  and 
applying  the  M'hite  honey  charge,  or  coachman's  oint- 
^ment,  which  will  fpcedily  hedl  the  chops,  if  the  appli- 
cation be  conftant))'  renewed.    St£ Cracks. 

CHUB  FISHING.  This  fifli  is  full  of  fmall  fork- 
ed bones,  difperfed  every  where  through  his  body ; 
*  eats  very  waterifii,.  and  being  not  firm,  is  in  a  manner 
taftelefs :  it  is  the  beft  of  any  to  entertain  a  7oung 
angler,  as  being  eafily  taken :  in  order  to  which  you 
mult  look  out  for  fome  hole,  where  yon  (hall  have 
twenty  or  more  bf  them  together  in  a  hot  dayi  floating 
almoft  on  the  furface  of  the  water. 
,  Let  your  rod  be  ftrong  and  long,  your  line  hbt 
above  a  yard  long  and  very  ftrong,  baited  with  a  grafs* 
hopper,  which  bob  up  and  down  at  the  top  3l  the 
water,  and  if  there  be  any  chubs  they  will  rife. 

But  you  mufi  place  yourfelf  fo  as  not  to  be  fcen, 
for  the  chub  is  a  timorous  filh,  and  the  leaftfhadow 
will  make  him  (ink  to  the  bottom  ;  though  he  will  rife 
again  fuddenly,  and  this  is  called  bobbing. 

When  your  hook  is  baited,  drop  it  gently  aboiit  two 
fcet  before  the  chub  you  have  pitched  upon  by  your 
eye  fb  be  the  beft  and  iaireft.  and  he  will  mftantiy  bite 
Ijrcedily,  and  be  held  faft,  for  he  is  a  leather-mouthed 
ii(h,  fo  that  he  can  feldom  break  his  hold  ;  and  there- 
fore it  will  be  beft  to  give  him  play  enough,  and  tire 
him ;  or  otherwife  you  may  endanger  your  line. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  grafshogper,  you  muft  billtyonr 
hook  with  any  kind  of  fly  or  worm,  and  if  you  will  fi(h 
with  a  fly,  grafshopper,  or  beetle,  it  muft  be  at  the 
top  of  the  water  :  but  if  with  other  baits,  underneath 
it. 

In  March  and  April  yoti  (hould  angle  for  the  chub 
with  worms ;  in  June  and  Juh/^  with  flies,  fnails,  and 
cherries ;  but  in  Aupufl  and  September^  ufe  a  pafte  made 
with  Parmefan  or  Holland  chcefc,  pounded  in  a  mortar 
with  faflPron ;  adding  to  it  a  little  buttef . 

Some  ufe  a  paftc  made  of  cheefe  and  turpenUne  for 
the  winter  feafon,  at  which  time  the  chub  is  in  his 
prime:  for  then  his  forked  bones  are  either  loft,  or 
larncd  into  griftics ;  and  his  flefh  is  excellent  ipcat,. 


• 

baked ;  his  fpawn  is  admirable;  and  }f  he  be<lar|;^,  the 
throat,  when  the  head  is  ^n^ell  wa(hed,  is  the  beft  part  of 
the  fifh. 

However,  in  hot  Weather  you  mtift  angle  for  this  (i(h 
in  the  middle  of  the  water,  or  near  the  top  of  it  ^  but  m 
cold  weather,  near  the  bottom. 

CHUSiNG  OF  Dogs  :  in  order  ta  chufe  a  ctog  and 
a  bitch  for  good  whelps,  take  care  that  the  bkch  come 
of  a  generous  kind,  be  well  proportioned,  having  large 
ribs  and  flanks ;  and  likewife  that  the  dog  be  of  a  go^ 
breed,  and  young :  for  a  young  dog,  and  an  old  bitchy 
breed  excellent  whelps. 

.l*he  beft  time  for  hounds,  nitches,  or  bratchets  to 
be  lined  in,  arc  the  months  of  January^  Fttruarj^  end 
March. 

The  bitch  fliould  be  ufed  to  a  kennel,  thftt  (he 
may  like  it  after  her  whelping,  and  (he  ought  to  be 
kept  warm. 

Let  the  whelps  be  weatied  after  two  months  old-; 
and  though  it  be  fome  di(ficulty  to  chufe  a  whelp  under 
the  dam,  that  will  prove  the  beft  of  the  litter,  yet 
fome  approve  that  which  is  laft,  and  account  him  to  be 
the  be(t. 

Others  remove  the  whelps  from  the  kemiei,  and  lay 

them  feveral  and  »part  one  from  the  other ;  then  they 

watch  which  of  them  the  bitch  flrft  takes  and  carries 

into  her  kennel  again,  and  that  they  fuppofe  to  be  the 

^beft. 

Others  again  imagine  that  which  weighs  Icaft  when 
it  fucks  to  be  the  beft  :  this  is  certain,  that  the  lighter 
tvhelp  will  prove  the  fwifter. 

As  foon  as  the  bitch  has  littered,  it  is  ptoper  to 
bhufe  them  you  intend  to  |)referve,  and  drown  the  reft; 
keep  the  Mack,  brown,  •  or  of  onecolour  ;•  ftw  the  fpot- 
ted  tfre  not  much  to  be  efteemed,  though  of  heunds  the 
fpotted  are  to  be  valued. 

Hounds  for  chafe  are  to  be  cbofen  by  their  coloun : 
the  white  with  black  cars,  and  a  black  ^ot  at  the  fet- 
tihg  on  of  the  tail,  are  the  moft  principal  to  compofe^ 
kentiel  of,  and  of  good  fcent  and  condition. 

The  black  hound.  Or  tl^e  black  tanned,  or*  the  alf- 
liver  coloured,  or  all  white :  the  true  talbots  are  the 
beft  for  the  ftronger  line :  the  grizzled,  whether  mix- 
ed or  unmixed,  fo  they  be  (hag-haired,  arc  the  bcft 
verminers,  and  a  couple  of  thefe  are  proper  for  a 
kennel.  . 

in  (hort,  take  thefe  marks  of  a  good  hour(d;  that 
his  head  be  of  a  middle  proportion,  rather  long  than 
round ;  his  noftrils  wide,  his  ears  targe,  his  back  bow- 
ed, his  (iliet  great,  haunches  large,  tnichs  well  trufled, 
hams  ftraight,  tail  big  near  the  reins,  Sifc  reft  (lender; 
the  leg  big,  the  fole  of  the  foot  dry,  isA  in  the  form  of 
that  oT  a  fox,  with  large  claws. 

CINQUE  PORT,  a  fquare  net  refemblrng  a  cagc^ 
taking  its  name  from  the  five  entrances  into  it  l  it  is  of 
excellent  ufe  for  any  pond  or  river,  fwift  or  ftanding 
water,  for  catching  of  filh,  and  the  way  to  fet  it  is  re- 
preTented  in  the  figure. 
To  make  ufe  ot  this  net,  provide  fow  ftraight,  ftrong 

!)oles,  anfwerable  in  length  to'  the  depth  of  the  water  ^ 
harpen  the  great  ends  like  ftakes,   and  notch  thenn 
within  a  foot  of  the  ends,  to  faften  the  four  comers  of 

the 
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the  net,  as  E  F  G  H  ;  make  the  little  notches  on  the 
fame  poles  at  a  convenient  diftancci  for  the  fafteninj^ 
the  four  upper  corners  in  the  fame  manner,  as  A  B  C 
D.    ^^Plat^IV.    Fig.  3. 

The  bottom  of  the  net  is  four  fquare,  without  any 
entrance ;  in  order  to  place  this  with  the  greater  conve* 
niency;  get  a  boat  to  put  the  net  in  the  water,  for  the 
poles  mud  be  driven  fail  in  the  ground,  and  at  fuch  a 
proper  dillance,  that  the  net  may  be  ftretched  out  ftiff, 
eacn  pole  anfwering  to  his  fellow  in  an  exa£l  dire£l 
line ;  and  this  .may  fyffice  in  any  {landing  water ;  but 
if  it  be  in  a  fwilt  Aream»  the  motion  of  the  water  will 
always  move  the  net,  and  fo  frighten  away  the  fiOi. 

Now  in  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  faden 
fome  (Irong  Hicks  at  the  very  top  of  the  four  poles,  to 
ilralgbten  and  ilrengthen  one  another,  and  to  keep  all 
tight ;  as  for  example,  obferve  the  fame  pointed  and 
marked  with  little  a^  b^  r,  d^  and  you  will  eafily  com- 
prehend it;  but  then  if  you  faften  two  othei;s  crofc- 
ways  from  A,  « ,  unto  great  D  and  little  d^  anid  from 
C,  r,  to  great  B,  and  little  c\  you  need_n(H  fear  it, 
for  the  water  can  have  no  power  over  it. 
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rAP,  (in  Falconry}  the  nether  part  of  a  hawk's 
beak. 

CLAP-NET,  AMD  LooKiNO-GLASs,  otherwife 
called  doring  or  daring,  is  a  device  to  catch  larks  with; 
for  which  end  you  are  to  provide  four  llicks,  very 
firaight  and  light,  about  the  hijgnefs  of  a  pike,  two  of 
ivhich  (hould  be  four  feet  nine  mches  long,  and  (hould 
all  be  notched  at  the  ends,  as  in  the  figure  of  thefe 
llicks  marked  with  the  little  a  and  b;  at  the  end  i, 
fallen  on  one  fide  a  dick  of  .about  a  foot  long,  of  the 
fame  bienefs  with  the  other  four  dicks,  ana  on  the 
other  fide  a  fmall  peg  of  wood,  marked  A,  three  inches 
long ;  then  get  four  dicks  more,  each  a  foot  long,  as 
the  letter/,  each  mud  have  a  cord  nine  feet  long,  fad- 
cned  at  the  bigger  end  thereof,  as  ^,  /;  every  one  of 
them  (hould  have  a  buckle  at  the  end  e^  for  the  com- 
modious fadening  of  them  to  the  refpe£live  dicks,  when 
you  go  about  to  mreadjour  net,  which  is  plainly  repre- 
fented  in  Plate  IV.    Fi^.  5. 

You  are  alfo  to  provide  a  cord,  a,  i(,  £,  g^  which 
mud  have  two  branches,  tf,  il,  one  of  them  is  to  be 
nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  other  ten,  With  a  buckle 
at  each  end  \  the  red  oF  the  cord,  from  h  to  ^,  mud  be 
betweeo  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  yards  long ;  and 
all  thefe  cords,  as  well  the  long  ones,  as  thofe  with  the 
dicks,  diould  be  drong  twided,  about  the  bignefs  of 
Ane's  little  finger.  The  next  thing  to  be  provided  is  a 
daiF,  m,  n,  about  four  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  end  m; 
and  at  the  end  if,  fad^n  a  little  ball  of  wood,  for  the 
convenient  carrying  of  thefe  many  necedaries,  in  fome 
facks  or  wallets ;  you  mud  alfo  have  a  fmail  iron  (bade 
to  lev^l  the  ground,  as  you  fee  occafion,  and  twoimall 
rods,  like  that  marked  /,  trLn^  ^  each  eighteen  inches 
long,  having  a  great  end  L,  and  thereto  a  fmall  dick 
fixed,  as  /,  with  a  packthread  near  the  end  of  the  faid 
rod  ;  and  about  letter  m,  being  about  liine  inches  from 
it,  tie  another  packthread  with  two  ends,  each  hanging 
clear  a  foot  long:  at  each  end  tie  a  little  pecked  dick, 
as  ;,  r,  and  at  the  (mailer  end  of  the  faid  rod,  tie  ^  pack- 


thread with  four  doubles,  which  mud  form  two  loops^ 
as  ^,  which  tie  to  the  legs  of  fome  larks  :  you  mud  have 
alfo  two  fmall  reels,  as  F,  G,  by  the  help  whereof  you 
may  make  the  larks  fiy,  as  there  is  occ^non :  the  next 
thing  you  are  to  prepare,  is  a  looking-glafs  :  for  whic^ 
y</ Lark  Catching. 

When  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall  line  into  the  hole  /, 
and  your  glafs  is  finiflied;  you  mud  place  it  between 
the  two  nets,  near  the  middle  of  them,  at  the  letter  y, 
and  ^arry  the  line  to  the  hedge,  fo  that  pulling  the  line 
you  may  m^ke  the  looking-glafs  play  in  and  out  as 
children  do  a  whirligig,  made  of  an  apple  and  a  nut. 
Always  keep  it  turning,  that  the  twinkling  of  the  glafs 
a^aind  the  fun,  may  provoke  the  larks  to  come  ta 
view.it. 

When  you  intend  to  pitch  your  nets,  be  fure  to 
have  the  wind  either  in  front  or  behind  them,  led  if  it 
be  in  either  fide,  it  hinders  their  playing:  chufe  fome 
open  place,  and  let  it  be  remote  from  trees  or  hedges^ 
at  leait  an  hundred  paces  ;  then  the  ground  being  clear 

,   from  all  dones  and  rubbi(h,  fpread  the  net  after  the 

&»  Plate  IV.  I  manner  exprefled  in  the  figure,  viz.  the  longed  dicks 

I  fadened  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  larged ;  as  for 


example,  in  the  figure,  that  on  your  right  hand  is  big< 
ger  than  the  other.  You  mud  drive  the  peg  ^,  into 
the  ground,  and  pafs  the  end  <?,  of  the  dicK,  into  the. 
buckle  of  one  of  the  cords  of  the  net ;  and  the  peg  dp 
into  the  other  loop  of  the  fame  end ;  alfo  do  the  fame 
to  the  other  dick,  at  the  end  /,  but  before  you  drive 
your  peg  into  the  ground,  drain  the  cord  ^ ,  /,  as  much 
'as  you  can ;  then  take  two  of  the  dicks,  as/*,  f ,  whereof 
one  has  a  cord  nine  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  the  other 
half  a  foot  Icfs :  put  the  knot  r,  of  the  dronged  cord 
about  the  end  of  the  farther  dick,  and  retiring,  drive 

f'our  peg  /,  into  the  ground,  jud  oppofite  to  the  two 
ittie  oegs  r,  /;  that  done,  come  to  tne  other  end,  pafs 
your  dick  a,  into  one  of  the  (horter  cord$,  and  fo  drive 
your  pegs  jud  with  the  dthers,  in  a  direfi  line,  as  r,  /, 
/*,  that  your  cord,  a,  ^,  of  the  net,  maybe  thoroughly 
drained.  Being  thus  direfled  to  fet  one  net,  you  can- 
not well  fail  to  fe^t  the  other ;  only  obferve  fo  to  place 
then^,  that  when  they  are  drawn,  one  may  clap  about 
half  a  foot  over  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  tb  take  the  grand  cord, 
which  is  to  make  your  net  play  :  place  the  large  branch 
0,  about  the  end  of  the  dick  a,  and  the  other  hranch  j(, 
about  the  dick  It ;  then  tie  the  knot  h^  fo  that  it  may  reil 
in  the  middle,'  and  carry  the  end  to  your  lodge;  drain 
it  a  little,  and  faden  it  with  a  peg  A,  and  about  B 
make  fome  kind  of  hold-fad,  for  the  better  draining  it, 
and  that  it  may  not  flip  again  through  your  hands  ;  jud 
even  with  the  (aid  holcUfad,  make  two  holes,  D,.£y 
in  the  ground,  to  thrud  againd  with  vour  heels  :  as  for 
your  lodge,  it  mud  be  made  with  boughs,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  tliat  you  may  have  a  full  and  clear  view  on 
vour  nets  before  ;  ana  the  fame  (hould  be  covered  over 
nead,  and  not  very  high,  that  you  may  have  a  profpeft 
of  all  birds  coming  and  eoing. 

The  lad  thing  upon  this  occaficui,  Is  the  placing  your 

calls,  (for  fo  are  the  live  larks  termed  here)  ana  the 

figures  dired  you  in  what  place  to  fet  them :  fet  your 

little  dick  ^,  in  the  fird -place,  and  let  the  upper  part 
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be  about  fix  inches  out  of  the  ground  ;  t|icn  phce  the  t  ciffia,  half  an  ounce ;  the  juice  of  ^lolct-leavcg,  two 


two  others,  J,  r,  on  the  right,  and  the  other  oh  the 
left,  iuft  atw,  of  the  rod,  where,  the  cord  of  the  faid 
pegs  IS  fixt ;  that  done,  t^  the  end  of  one  of  the  pack- 
threads of  one  of  the  reels,  about  three  or  four  inches 
frona  «r,  near  the  pla^e  iparked  /i,  and  carry  your  reel 
to  the  letter  F;  the  like  you  muft  do  with  the  other  rod, 
tied  at  the  end  0,  and  at  equal  diftances  tic  the  call  larks 
tiy  the  feet,  fo  that  when  you  fee  any  birds  near  vou, 
it  isTjut  twitching  your  cords,  and  you  force  the  larks 
to  noouQt  a  little,  that  thereby  the  others  may  t^ke  po- 
tiqe  of  them :  and  when  they  are  within  your  diftance, 
pull  your  main  cord,  and.  your  net  flies  up,  and  claps 
over  them. 

C1.AIVIPONNIER,  OR  Claponnibr  ;  an  obfoleFe 
word,  fienifying  a  long  jointed  horfe,  that  is,  one 
whofepaSerns  are  long,  flender,  and  over  pliant. 

The  word  is  properly  applicable  only  to  bulls  or 
j^oMf^^hr  la,Gaponnier,  in  Frenthy  is  in  thei^,  what  the 
paftern  is  in  a  hor(e. 

Cjl^EAR  WALK,  a  term  relating  to  game  cocks ; 
^and  fignifies  the  place  that  the  fighting  cock  is  in,  and 
no  other. 

CLOSE,  BEHIND,  is  a  horfe  whbfe  hoofs  conje  too 
jclpfe  together :  fuch  horfes  are  commonly  good  ones. 

To  CLOSE  A  Passade  justly,  is  when  the  hdlfe 
ends  the  paiTade  with  a  demivolt,  in  good  order,  well 
narrowed  and  bounded,  and  terminates  tipon  the  fame 
line  upon  which  he  parted,  fo  that  he  is  (till  in  a  con- 
dition to  part  from  the  hand  handfomely  at  every  laR 
time  or  motion  of  his  demivolt. 

CLOYED,        1 A  term  nfed  by  farriers  of  a  horfe, 

ACCLOYED,  J  when  he  has  been  pricked  with  a 
nail  in  fboeing. 

CLYSTERS,  general  receipts  for;  adapted  to  par- 
ticular diforders  ift  horfes. 

For  a  peftilential  dljeoje^  occajioned  h  a  choline^  or  fiery 
'humour. — ^Take  6l  the  feeds  of  colo^uintida,  cleared 
from  the  hufks,  half  an  ounce;  the  juice  of  centaury 
and  wormwood,  of  each  an  ounce ;  caftoreum,  half  the 
like  quantity ;  juice  of  wood-forrel,  two  ounces;  and 
hair  a  pint  of  olive-oil;  concofl  them  into  two  <juarts 
of  water,  a  little  fweetened  with  moift  fugar,  and  injedt 
It  into  the  horfe's  body. 

For  any  internal  diforder  proceeding  from  /lulanchcly.  — 
Take  annifeeds  and  the  feeds  of  majlo^s  beaten  to 
^powder,  of  each  an- ounce:    boil   them  with  a  fmall 

Siantity  of  favin  in  a  quart  of  whey  or  (kim^milk ; 
en  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frefh  butter,  and,  after 
having  well  flrained  out  the  liquid  part,  admini/ler  it 
as  above,  lukewarm. 

For  any  internal  dijlemper%  occeftoned  by  f anguine  corrupt 
bloody  or  watry  humours^  by  means  of  bad  concoSfion  or  ob- 
ftruStion^  HSc. — Take  of  the  leaves  and  roots  of  marfh- 
mallows,  a  handful;  ot  violet- leaves,  doable  that 
quantity  ;  linfeeds  and  coriander-feeds,  of  each  a  hand- 
ful ;  wnite  lily  roots,  an  ounce ;  the  juice  of  fenna,  the 
like  quantity  with  the  latter ;  boil  them  in  two  ouarts 
oif  water,  to  the  confumption  of  a  third  part ;  ana  then 
'add  a  pint  of  olive-oil,  and  give  it  to  him  warm. 

An  approved  clyfkr  for  ficknefs  in  general. — Take  of  the 
oil  of  oiU  and  cnamomile,  of  each  an  ounce ;  the  oil  of 


ounces ;  then,  having  conco£bed  a  j^ood  quantity  of 
mallows  into  two  quarts  of  water,  ftrain  the  liquid  part, 
and  put  the  before-motioned  ingredients  therein,  and 
^dmmifter  them  blood-warm.  This  is  iingularly  good, 
efpeciaUv  in  all  violent  difeafes. 

In  (,aje  ofrejifmgency^  or  hard  binding. — Take  a  •quajtcr 
of  a  pint  of  the  juice  Qf  tumitory,  two  ounces  of  ^he 
fyrup  of  rofes,  as  mueh  of  the  oil  of  bays,  half  a  pint 
of  heat's-foot  oil,  and  two  oances  of  the  juice  of  mul- 
berries ;  add  to  thefe  'a  pint  of  ^ew  milk,  and  force 
k  into  the*  horfe's  body;  and  fo  upon  other  like  oc- 
caGons. 

A  receipt  for  an  emolVitnt  clyfier.^^A^.  one  pint  of  lin- 
feed  oil,  hilfapburtdof  Venice  treacle,  a  targe  hand- 
ful 6f  marflimallows,  and  the  fame  quantity  otchamo- 
mile-flowens,  two  ounces  of  bay  ^berries  and  fwect-fen- 
nel-feeds ;  put  thefe  ingredients  into  a  gaJlon  of  water, 
and  let  it  bpil  till  it  id  reduced  to  three  ouaris,  and  aprpljr 
it  when  properly  Cooled,  taking  particular  care  that  it  1$ 
not  given  too  hot ;  and  if  the  horfe  be  very  cofti vc,  yt)u 
may  add  four  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Horfes  arc  at  times  fo  much  troubled  with  Conrul- 
fions,  that  their  jaws  are  frequently  loeked  ftp,  confe- 
quently  they  cannot  receive ,  much  nouriibiOQDt  at  the 
mouth. .  In  order  to  fave  them  from  ftatving,  it  muft 
be  adminiftered  etfewhere ;  in  this  cafe,  which  is  rather 
cxtraortiinary,  you  may  give  him  by  way  of  clyfter, 
about  three  pints  of  any  mild  broth,  not  too  fat,  made 
of  flieep's  heads,  trotters,  or  any  dther  kind  of  nouriih- 
i.ng  food. 

.  /f  receipt  for  a  reftfingent  cMen-^To  a  pint  of  port- 
wine,  and  two  ounces  qf ' jeuiit's  hack,  'four  ounces  of 
diafcordium,  a  handful  oi  dry  red-role  leaves,  and  one 
ounce  of  balauftines :  let  all  thefe  be  bblled  together  in 
two  quarts  of  water  till  they  are  reduced  to  one. 

A  receipt  for  a  purging  clyfier. — Take  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  marflimallows,  one  ounce  of  fenna,  half  an 
ounce  of  bitt^r^apple,  one  ounce  of  bay-berries,  one 
ounce  of  bruited  annifeed,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fait  of 
tartar ;  boil  thefe  an  hoUr  in  three  quarts  of  wsiter,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  fyrup  of  buckth6rn,  and'half  a  pint 
of  oil. 

COACHMAN'S  t)lNTMENT.  Take  common 
honey  ^nd  powder  of  copperas,  of  each  a  pound  and  a 
half,  fet  them  over  a  gentle  fire  in  a  pot,  mixing  them 
well  together,  by  0irring  them  conftantly  till  thejr 
boil :  then  take  the  pot  off  inttantly,  and  when  it  is 
grown  half  cold,  put  in  it  an  ounce  of  arfenic  in  pow- 
der, then  fet  it  on  the  fire  again,  ftirring  it  continually, 
till  it  begins  to  hoil ;  then  take  it  oflT  the  fire  immedi- 
ately, aim  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  grows  cold :  but  take 
care  to  avoid  tne  noifonne  fmell. 

Anoint  the  part  (lightly  with  this  ointment  once 
every  two  days,  after  it  has  been  (haved  and  Tubbed 
with  a  wifp.     This  is  good  for  fore  legs  that  are  not 
^ourdy,  pams,  mules,  clefts,  and  rat-tails. 

COCK:  a  domedic  bird,  and  the  male  of  the  hen. 
It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  a  cock  (hould  never 

f^row  fat,  and  that  he  ought '  to  fupply  a  dozen  hens, 
rom  which  he  is  diftinguiftied  by  his  fpurs  and  comb  : 
the  eggs,  which  hens  lay  without  being  trod,  muft  not 
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he  pat  to  be  faatchedt  for  they  •will  addlf ;  cocki  are 
gfiUf  when  young,  to  make  capons* 

This  bird,  in  general^  is  the  mod  virile,  ilately,  and 
majeiiic,  of  all  others  ;  and  is  very  tame  and  iamiliar 
with  mankind ;  naturally  inclined  to,  live  in  habiu- 
ble  houfes ;  he  is  hot^  and  ftrong  in  the  a£t  of  gene< 
ration,  and  delights  in  open  plains,  where  he  may  lead 
forth  his  heqs  mto  green  paflures  and  under  bedgesv 
that  they  may  warm  and  balk  themfelves  in  the  fun ; 
for  to  be  put  up  in  walled  places,  and  paved  courts,  is 
mail  umiatoral  to  them,  neither  will  they  thrive. 

Now>  in  the  choice  and  fliape  of  a  dunghili-cock,  he 
(hould  be,  according  to  our  Englifli  autliors,  of  a  largje 
and  well-proportioned  body,  long  from  his  head  to  the 
rump,  thick  iu  the  girth ;  his  neck  ihould  be  long, 
loofe,  ere&,  and  high,  as  the  pelican  and  other  birds 
of  prey  are ;  his  comb,  wattles,  and  tbxoat,  large«  of 
a  great  corapafs,  ragged,  and  of  a  very  fcarlet.r^d  »  his 
eyes  round  and  lacgK,  the  colour  fliould  be  anfwerable 
to  the;  colour  of  his  plume  o«  nune,  as  grey  with  grey, 
red  with  red^,  and  yellow  with  yellow  ;  his  bill  crook* 
ed,  Iharp,  oritrongly  fet  on  his  head;  his  mant  or 
neck  feathers  very  jong^  brfght>  and  ihining,  covering 
from  his  nec^  to  his  ihoulders ;  his  legs  ilraight  and  of 
a  ftrona  beam;  with  large  lonft  fours,  (harp,  .and  a4ic- 
tle  bendijDE,..  aiMl  the- colour  bTac&,  yellow^  oibrown- 
ilhs  hi8>cTaw«  ftroqg,  ihort,  and  we^  wrinkled ;.  his 
tail  longi  bending  back;  and  covering,  bis  body  very 
clofe^  his.  wings  very  (Irong;  and,  for  the  general  co* 
lour  of  a  duod^U-eockf^hefiibuld  be  red;  he  (hould 
be  valiant  witiu^  his  own  walk  ;  and,  ii  he  is  a  little 
koavifh,  To  nauch  the  b^ter ;  he  (hould  be-often  crow^ 
ing,  and  bufy  ia  fcjnichingith^  earth  to  find  out  worms 
ana  other  food  for  his  hensy  waii  inviting  them  ta  eat« 

COCKf  Game.  Thebeft  properties  for  t>e  choice 
of  fiffhting-eocks,  are  their  (bape,  colour,  and  couri^e; 
andAan)  heels  or  fpurs.  As  lo  their  fhape,  the  mid- 
dle-fized  ones  are  efteemed  the  beft,  as  being  fooneft 
and  eafieft  matched,  as  alfo  the  nimbleft,  and,  gene- 
rally, of  moft  courage  i  whereas,  for  the  lar^  onea, 
called  the  turn-pock,  it  is  difficult  to  find  their  equal ; 
befidet^  they  are,  for  the  moft  part,  heavy,  not  (hew* 
ing  that  fport  in  a  battle :  likewife  the  fmall-iized  ones 
are  weak  and  tedious  in  a  battle. 

He  (hould  be  of  a  proud  and  upright  (bape,  with  a 
(mall  head,  a  quick  large  eye,  with  a  ftroi^  back, 
crooked  and  big  at  the  fetting  on  the  beam  of  his  legii 
very  flrong^  and,  according  to  his  plume,  gr^y,  blue, 
or  yellow;  his  fpurs  long,  rough,  and-  (harp,  a  little 
bending  inwards. 

The  grey  pile,  yellow  pile,  or  red,  with  the  black 
breaft,  is  efteemed  the  beft :  the  pied  is  not  fo  good, 
and  the  white  and  dun  worft  of  all.  If  he  is  red  about 
the  head,  like  fcarlet,  itis  a  (ignof  ftrength,  luft,  and 
courage;  but,  if  pale,  it  is  a  (ign  of  famtnefs  and 
lickxieTs. 

His  courage  is  Ihewn  by  his  walk,  treading,   and 

f»ride.  of  his  going,  and  io  pen  by  his  frequent  crowing ; 
or  the  (harpnefs  ol  his  heel,  or,  as  the  cock-mafters 
call  it,  the  narrow*heel,  is  only  feen  in  his  fighting ; 
for  the  cock  is  faid  to  be  (harp-heeled^  or  narrow- 
hceledj  which,  every  time  he  rifcs,  bits  and  draws 
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Jpurs  in  blood,  and  every  dIqw  threatening-  the  otber'i 
aeath. 

And  fuch  cocks  are  the  beft ;  for  a  (harp  heeled 
cockf  though  he  be  a  little  fatfe,  is  deemed  much  bet* 
ter  than  the  trueft  cock  that  hath  a  dull  heel,  and  bits 
feldom. 

But  tliat  cock  which  is  both  hard  and  very  (barp» 
heeled,  is  to  be  efteemed  above  others  \  therefore,  in 
your  choice,  choofe  fuch  an  one  as  is  of  a  ftrong  (kape:, 
good  colour,  and  of  a  moft  (harp  and  ready  heel. 

Method  ^  Breedings  iic. 

•  The  breeding  of  thefe  cocks  for  battle  is  very  dSflefw 
ent  from  thofe  of  the  dunghill ;  for  they  are  like  birds 
of  prey,  in  which  the  female  is  of  better  efteem  than 
the  male;  and  fo,  in«the  breeding  of  thefe  co^ks,  be 
fure  that  the  hens  be  .right,  that  is,  they  muft  beef  a 
ria^  plifnae,  as  grey,  grizzle,  fpeckled.  or  vellowifli. 
Black  or.  brown  is  not  amifs,  their  bodies  latge,  and 
well  pouked  behind  for  lai^e  egg»i  and  well  tutted  on 
the  crowns,  which  (hews  good  courage. 

If  the}^have  weapons,4t  is  the  better;  alio  they ^uft 
be  of  a  good  couragie,  otberwife  their  chickens  will  not 
be  good*  And'  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  ^rieSt  htn 
.from  a  dunghilUcock  will  bring  a  good  chicken';  but 
the  beft  cock  from  a  dunghilUhen  can  never  get  a  good 
one. 

Thus  having  apt  a  breed  of  perfe£l  cocks  and  hent, 
the  beft  feafbn  of  the  year  for  to  breed  in  is  from  the 
increafd  of  the  moon  in  Fibrutuj  to  her  increafe  in 
tidarcb ;  for  a  Manh  bird  is  ef  far  greater  efteem  than 
thofe  bred  at  other  times. 

Let  the  pea  where  (he  fits  be  placed  warm,  with 
foit  fweet  ftraw  therein  for  her  neft,  they  being  much 
tenderer:  than  the  dunghill-hens ;  and  permit  no  other 
fowl  to  come  where  (he  fits,  for  that  will  difiusb  her. 

You  (hould  obferve^  if  (he  be  bufy  in  turning  her 
eggs ;  if  fhe  is,  that  is  a  good  fign,  but,  if  not,  do.  it 
at  fuch' times  as  fhe  rifes  from  the  neft;  and  be  fure 
that  fhe  has  always  meat  and  water  by  her,  left  when 
fhe  rifes  fhe  (hould  ftay  long  to  feek  food,  and  fo  her 
egas  be  fpoiled. 

Likewife  in  the  place  where  fhe  (its  let  there  be  fand, 
^vel,  and  fine -fitted  afhes,  to  bathe  and  trim  herfelf 
in  at  pleafure. 

In  about  three  weeks  fhe  will  hatch ;  and  obferve, 
if  fhe  covers  and  keeps  the  firft  chickens  warm  till  the 
reft  are  hatched,  to  take  thofc  from  her,  and  keep  , 
them  warm  in  wool  by  the  fire  till  all  are  hatched,  and 
then  pot  them  under  her,  keeping  both  the  hen  and  the 
chickens  very  warm,  not  fuffering  them  to  go  abrosKi 
lor  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  the  cold  ;  for  they  are  fb 
tender,  that  the  cold  will  kill  them. 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  food,  as  oatmeal,  cheefe* 
paringSj  fine  fmall  wheat,  and  the  Ijke,  and  a  large 
room  to  walk  in,  with  a  boarded  floor;  for  that  of 
earth  or  brick  is  too  cold  or  moift.  After  (Iiree  or  four 
weeks,  'let  them  walk  in  your  court-yard,  or  garden, 
to  pick  worms,  pfovidtd  there  are  no  links  or  puddles 
of  ftinking  .water,  which  is  as  bad  as  poifon  for  them 
M  li  to 
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to  drink,  engendering  corrupt  difeafes.  Keep  then  I 
after  this  manner  till  you  can  know  the  cock  cnickens 
from  the  hens ;  and»  when  you  perceive  their  combs 
or  wattles  to  appear,  cut  them  off,  anoint  the  fore  with 
fweet  butter  till  well ;  and  this  will  make  them  have 
fine,  fmail,  (lender,  and  fmooth  heads;  whereas,  if 
you  let  the  combs  grow  to  their  bignefs,  and  then  cut 
them  off,  it  will  caufe  thein  to  have  goutv  thick  heads, 
with  great  lumps ;  neither  is  the  flux  of  bfood  good,  for 
the  leaft  lofs  of  biood  in  a  feathered  fowl^  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

Let  the  cock-chickens  go  with  their  hens  till  they 
begin  to  fight  one  another;  then  feparate  them  into 
feveral  walks^  and  that  walk  is  the  oeft  that  is  freeft 
from  the  refort  of  others. 

Let  the  feeding-places  be  upon  foft  dry  ground,  or 
upon  boards ;  for  to  feed  them  upon  pavements,  or  on 
plaifter  fkx>rs,  will  make  their  beadcs  blunt  and  weak, 
lo  that  it  will  hinder  their  holding  faft.  Any  white 
com,  as  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  is  good  for  a  cock  in 
his  walk ;  fo  are  toafts  or  crufts  of  bread  fteeped  in 
drink  or  wine ;  for  it  will  both  fcour  and  cool  them 
Inwardly. 

If  your  chickens  begin  to  crow  at  about  fix  months 
old,  clear  and  loud,  or  at  unfeafonable  times,  it  is  a 
fign  of  cowardice  and  falfehood,  fo  that  they  are  not 
worth  the  rearing;  for'  the  true  cock  is  very  long  be- 
fore he  can  get  his  voice,  and  then  he  obferves  his 
hours.  To  one  cock,  four  or  five  hens  are  fufficient : 
for  they  are  of  fo  hot  a  nature,  and  will  tread  fo  much» 
that  they  foon  confume  their  natural  ftrength.  At  two 
years  old  you  may  put  a  cock  to  the  battle^  as  not  be- 
ing before  perfeft  and  complete  in  every  member ;  for, 
by  fuffering  him  to  fight  when  his  fpurs  are  but  warts, 
you  may  know  his  courage,  but  not  nis  goodneft.  You 
muft  alio  be  circumfpea  about  the  perch  whereon  he 
Toofteth ;  for  if  it  be  too  fmiall  in  the  gripe,  or  crook- 
ed, or  fo  ill  placed  that  he  cannot  fit  without  firad- 
^dling,  it  will  make  him  uneven-heeled,  and  confe- 
quendy  no  good  firiker. 

Seeing,  werefore,  that  the  perch  is  of  fuch  confe- 
<]uenceior  the  marring  or  making  of  them,  thebeft  way 
is  to  make  a  row  of  Tittle  perches,  not  above  feven  or 
eight  inches  long,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
fo  that  with  eafe  they  may  go  up  to  them  ;  and,  being 
fet,   muft  have  their  legs  cloie,  ^e  (hortnefs  of  the 

Eerch  not  admitting  otherwife  ;  and  it  is  a  maxim,  that 
e  that  is  a  clofe  fitter  is  ever  a  narrow  ftriker. 

You  muft  alfo  be  careful,  that,  when  your  cock 
leaps  from  the  perch,  the  ground  be  foft  whereon  he 
l^hts ;  for  hard  ground  caufes  goutinefs.  ^n  dieting 
and  ordering  a  cock  for  the  battle,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  (for  the  heft  cock  undieted  is  not  able  to 
encounter  with  the  worft  that  is  dieted,)  obfe^ve  thefe 
directions  : 

The  beft  titne  to  take  up  your  cocks  is  the  latter  end 
olAuguft;  for  from  that  time  till  the  latter  end  oi  May 
cocking  is  in  rcqueft ;  and,  having  viewed  them  well, 
and  that  they  are  found,  hard  feathered,  andfuli-fum- 
med,  put  them  into  feveral  pens. 

For  the  proper  mode  of  conftruding  thefe  pens,  it  is 
better  to  confult  fome  cock-mafterj  for  an  ocular  fight 


is  far  better  than  a  verbal  defcription.  Only  obferve, 
they  (hould  be  made  of  clofe  boards,  well  joined  to- 
eetner,  all  but  the  fore -part,  which  muft  be  made  open 
like  a  grate,  the  bars  about  two  inches  apart,  and  be- 
fore the  grate  two  large  troughs  of  foft  wood,  the  one 
for  water  and  the  ofher  for  meat ;  the  door  of  the  grate, 
to  be  made  to  lift  up  and  down,  and  of  fuch  largenefsi 
as  with  eafe  to  put  tne  cock  in  and  take  him  out ;  alfo, 
clean  the  pen  daily,  to  keep  it  fweet. 

The  pen  fiiould  be  at  leaft  three  feet  hi^h,  and  two 
feet  fquare  J  of  thefe  pens  niany-may  be  joined  in  one 
front,  according  to  the  ufe  you  have  tor  them.  For  the 
firft  three  or  four  days  that  they  are  put  in  their  pens, 
feed  them  only  with  old  wheat-breaa,  the  cruft  pared 
away, ^  and  cut  into  fmall  fquare  bits,  with  which  fieed 
them  at  fun-rifing  and  fun-fet,  giving  them  about  a 
handful  at  a  time ;  and  be  fure  let  them  not  be  without 
good  frefli  water. 

After  they  have  been  thus  fed  four  days,  and  their 
crops  are  cleared  of  the  corn,  worms,  and  other  coarfe 
feeding,  in  the  morning  take  them  out  of  their  pens, 

Eutting  a  pait  of  hots  upon  each  of  their  heels,  which 
ots  are  foft  bombafted  rolls  of  leather,  covering  their 
ijpun,  that  they  cannot  hurt  or  bruife  one  another,  fo 
letting  them  down  upon  the  grafs,  that  is,  two  at  a 
time,  let  them  fight  and  buffet  one  another  for  a  good 
while,  provided  they  do  not  wound  or  draw  blood  of 
each  other ;  and  this  is  called  fpaning  of  cocks.  The 
reafon  of  thus  exercifing  of  them,  is  to  chafe  and  heat 
their  bodies,  to  break  the  fat  and  glut  within  themi 
and  to  caufe  it  to  come  away.  Your  cocks  being  fpar« 
red'  fufllcientiy,  and  that  you  fee  them  pant  and  grow 
weary,  take  them  up  and  untie  thetr'hots  ;  then  being 
provided  with  deep  ftraw  baflcets  made  for  that  purpofe; 
with  fweet  foft  ftraw  in  the  middle,*  put  into  each  baf- 
ket  a  cock,  covering  him  over  with  the  like  ftraw  to 
the  top ;  then  put  on  the  lid  clofe,  fo  let  him  fweat 
and  ftove  till  the  evening;  but,  before  you  put  him 
into  the  bafket,  give  him  a  lump  of  frefli  butter,  with 
white  fugar-candy,  and  rofemary,  finely  chopped,  and 
this  fcouring  will  bring  away  •his  greafe,  and  breed 
breath  and  ftrength.  In  the  evening,  aboui  four  or 
five  o'clock,  take  them  out  of  the  ftoving-baiket,  and, 
licking  their  heads  and  eyes  all  over,  put  them  into 
the  pens,  then  take  a  good  handful  of  bread  cut  fmall, 

f>ut  it  to  each  in  their  troughs,  and  make*  water  therein, 
b  that  the  cock  may  take  the  bread  out  of  the  warm 
urine,  and  this  will  icour  and  cleanfe  both  the  head  and 
the  body  extremely.  The  bread,  that  you  muft  now 
and  afterwards  give  them,  muft  not  be  fine  white  breads 
but  a  fort  made  for  that  purpofe,  after  this  manner: 
Take  half  a  peck  of  wheat-meal,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  fine  oat-meal ;  mix  thefe  together,  and  knead  them 
into  a  ftiff  pafte,  with  ale,  the  whites  of  twelve  eggs, 
and  half  a  pound  of  butter.  This  pafte,  being  well 
wrought,  make  it  into  broad  thin  cakes ;  and,  when 
three  or  four  days  old,  and  the  blifter-rings  are  cut 
away,  cut  it  into  little  fquare  bits»  aiKl  give  it  to  the 
cocks. 

There  are  fome  that  will  mix  in  the  faid  bread,  li- 
quoiice,  annifeed,  with  hot  fpices;  but  this  is  not 
good,  as  il  makes  them  too  hot  at  heart,  fo  that;  when 
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they  come  to  the  latter  end  of  a  battle,  they  ate  over- 
come with  their  heat. 

Having  fed  your  cocks  thus  after  their  fparring,  the 
next  day  let  them  reft,  and  only  give  them  their  ordi- 
nary  feeding  of  bread  and  water ;  then  the  next  day, 
which  is  the  foarring,  take  them  into  a  fair,  even, 
green,  clofe;  there  fet  down  one  of  them,  and,  having 
a  dunghill-cock  in  your  arms,  (hew  it  him,  running 
from  him,  enticing  him  to  follow  you ;  and  fo  chafe 
him  up  and  down  for  about  half  an  hour,  fufFering 
him  now  and  then  to  have  a  ftroke  at  him ;  and,  when 
you  fee  himwell  heated  and  panting.,  take  him  up,  and 
carry  him  to  his  pen ;  the  like  do  with  the  reft,  and 
there  give  them  their  fcouring.  Take  half  a  pound  of 
butter  that  has  no  fait  in  it ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  wkh 
the  leaves  of  the  herb  of  grace,  hyflbp,  and  rofemary, 
until  the  herbs  are  incorporated  therein,  and  that  the 
butter  is  brought  to  a  green  falVc  ;  jind  of  this  give  the 
cock  a  roll  or  two,  as  big  as  he  can  well  fwaliow ;  then 
flove  him  in  the  baflcet,  as  aforefaid,  until  the  even- 
ing ;  then  take  him  out,  put  him  in  hb  pen,  and  feed 
him  as  before  direded. 

The  next  day  let  him  reft  and  feed,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing  fpar  him  a^in  ;  and  obferve  this  method  every 
other  day  for  the  farft  fortnight,  to  fpar  or  chafe  him, 
as  being  the  moft  natural  and  kindlieft  heats ;  but  do 
not  forget  to  give  him  a  fcouring  after  every  heat,  as 
aforefaid,  for  the  breakinjg  and  cleaniing  nim  from 
greafe,  fflut,  and  filth,  which,  lying  in  hisbodv,  caufe 

{^urfineU  and  faintnefs,  fo  that  he  cannot  ftand  out  the 
atterend  of  a  battle. 

Thus  having  fed  your  cock  the  firft  fortnight,  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  rules  the  next  fortnight ;  but  for  a  week 
do  not  fpar  him,  or  give  him  heats,  above  twice  a 
weeki  fo  that  three  or  four  times  in  a  fortnight  will  be 
fufficient ;  and  each  time  ftove  and  fcour  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  nalture.  of  his  heats ;  lone  heats  require 
ftronger  ftoving,  as  alfo  greater  fcounng.  But  it  you 
find  him  in  good  breath,  and  that  he  requires  but  flight 
heats,  then  ftove  him  the  lefs,  and  give  him  the  lefs 
fcouring. 

For  the  third  fortnight,  which  completes  the  fix 
weeks,  which  is  fuflScient  to*prepare  a  cock  for  battle, 
feed  him  as  aforefaid,  but  fpar  him  not  at  all,  for  fear 
it  fiiould  make  his  head  tender  and  fore,  neither  give 
him  any  violent  exercife  ;  but  only  two  or  three  times 
in  the  fortnight  let  him  moderately  be  chafed  up  and 
dowp  to  maintain  his  wind  ;  and  now  and  then  cuff  a 
cock,  which  you  muft  hold  in  your  hands ;  this  done, 
let  him  have  his  fcouring,  well  rolled  up  in  powder  of 
brown  fugar-candy ;  for  as  the  cock  is  now  come  to 
his  perfeS  breath,  and  clear  from  filth  in  his  body,  the 
fugar  prevents  that  fiCknefs  which  the  fcouring  would 
then  caufe. 

When  you  have  fed  him  fix  weeks,  and  you  find 
your  cock  is  in  luft  and  breath,  he  is  then  fit  to  fight; 
but  always  obferve,  that  he  has  at  leaft  three  davs  reft 
before  he  fights,  and  that  he  is  emptied  of  meat  nefore 
you  put  him  into  the  pit. 

When  he  is  put  into  the  pit,  your  chief  care  muft 
be  to  match  him  well,  in  wnich  confifts  the  principal 
praife  of  a  cock-mafter  j  thereforci  when  you  match, 
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there  are  two  things  to  be  ponfidered,  viz.  tiie  ftrength 
of  cocks,  and  the  length  of  cocks ;  for,  if  he  be  too 
ftrong,  he  will  overbear  your  cock,  and  not  permit  him 
to  rife,  or  ftrikc  with  any  advantage  ;  if  he  be  too  long, 
your  cock  will  hardly  catch  his  head,  fo  that  he  can 
neither  endanger  eye  nor  life. 

Now  to  know  thefe,  there  are  two  rules :  as  for  his 
ftrength,  it  is  known  by  the  thicknefs  of  his  body,  as 
that  cock  is  held  ftrongeft  which  is  largeft  in  the  girth, 
which  may  be  eafily  known  if  you  meafure  him  with 
your  fingers :  as  for  bis  length,  it  is  eafily  known  if 
you  gripe  him  about  the  'middle,  and  caufe  him  to 
ftretch  forth  his  legs ;  but,  if  you  are  doubtful  that 
you  fhall  lofe  in  the  one,  and  yet  are  fure  to  gain  in  the 
other,  you  may  venture  to  match. 

When  your  cock  is  thus  matched,  prepare  him  to 
the  battle :  firft,  with  a  pair  of  fine  cock  fliears,  cut  off 
his  mane  clofe  to  the  neck,  firom  his  head  to  the  fetting 
on  of  his  fhoulders  ;  then  clip  off  all  the  feathers  from 
his  tail  clofe  to  his  rump,  which  the  more  fcarlet  it 
appears,  the  better  ftatc  of  body  he  is  in  ;  then  take  his 
wings,  and  extend  them  forth  oy  the  firft  feather,  clip 
the  reft-flopewife,  with  fhaip  points,  that  when  he  rifcs 
he  may  endanger  the  eyes  ot  his  adverfary ;  then,  with 
a  fharp  knife,  fcrape,  fmooth,  and  fharpen,  his  beak, 
and  alio  fmooth  ana  ftiarpen  his  fpurs ;  and,  laftly;  fee 
that  there  be  no  feathers  about  the  crown  of  his  head 
for  his  adverfary  to  take  hold  of:  then,  with  your  fpit- 
tle  moiften  his  nead  all  over,  and  fo  turn  him  into  the 
pit  to  try  his  fortune.  * 

When  the  battle  is  ended,  your  firft  bufinefs  muft 
be  to  fearch  his  wounds,  and  iuch  as  you  find,  fuck 
out  the  blood  with  your  mouth  ;  then  wafh  them  with 
warm  urine  to  keep  them  from  rankling,  and  prefently 
give  him  a  bit  or  two  of  your  bcft  fcouring,  and  fo 
ftove  him  up  as  hot  as  you  can  for  that  nieht :  and  in 
the  morning  take  him  forth,  and,  if  you  lee  his  head 
much  fwelled,  fuck  it  with  your  mouth,  as  aforefaid, 
and  bathe  with  warm  urine. 

Then  having  the  powder  of  the  herb  robcrt,  well 
dried,  and  finely  fified,  pounce  all  the  fore  places 
therewith,  and  give  him  a  good  handful  of  bread  to 
eat,  out  of  warm  wine,  and  then  put  him  into  the  ftove 
again  as,  before  dire£led,  bein^  very  careful  that. no. air 
comes  to  him  till  the  fwelling  is  gone ;  but  twice  a-day 
fuck  and  drefs  him,  feeding  him  as  afotefaid. 

But  if  your  cock  has  received  any  hurt  in  his  eye, 
then  take  a  leaf  or  two  of  right  ground-ivy,  that  is, 
fuch  as  is  found  in  little  tufts  in  the  bottom  of  hedges ; 
chew  this  in  your  mouth  very  well,  and  fuck  out  the 
juice,  and  fauirt  it  into  his  eye  two  or  three  times, 
and  this  will  foon  cure  it,  provided  the  fight  is  not 
pierced ;  and  it  will  alfo  prcferve  the  eye  from  films, 
flaws,  ^warts,  &c. 

Jf  your  cock  has  veined  himfelf,  either  by  narrow 
ftriking,  or  other  crofs  blow,  find  out  the  wound,  and 
prefently  bind  unto  it  the  foft  down  of  a  hare,  and  it 
will  both  ftaunch  it  and  cure  it.  . 

After  your  wounded  cocks  are  put  forth  to  their 
walks,  as  fit  to  go  abroad,  and  when  you  cor  e  to  vifit 
them  in  about  a  month  or  two  after,  if  you  find  any 
hard  fwelled  bunches  about  their  heads,  blackiOi  at 
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itnt  tni^  it  U  a  ifgnH>f  uoToond  'c<iret  i  and  theit  wUh  ^ 
(har{xpen-knife  open  thcra,  and  crufh  oat  the  faid  cores; 
then  luck  out  all  the  corruption,  and  fill  the  boles  with 
fircfh  butter,  which  will  pcrfeft  the  cure. 

COCK  FKEDlNGi  is  when  a  cock  is  taken  from 
his  %valk»  he  fiiould  be  fed  a  month  before  he  fights: 
lor  the  firft  fortnight  feed  him  with  ordinary  wheaten 
bread,  and  fpzirhim  for  four  or  five  days  that  he  has 
been  in  the  pen :  afferwards  fpar  him  aaily,  or  every 
other  day^  till  about  fopr  days  before  he  is  to  figfau 

For  the  fecond  fortnight,  feed  him  with  fine  whealen 
bread,  kneaded  with  whites  of  eggs  and  milk,  and  give 
him  every  meal  twelve  picks,  or.  corns  of  barley^ 

He  (hould  ik>c  have  water  ftand  by  hicD,  for  then  he 
will  drink  too  much ;  but  let  him  have  water  four  or 
jBve  times  a  day. 

If  he  be  too  high  fed,  ftive  him,  and  ^ve  him  a  clove 
of  garlic  in  a  Httle  fweet  oil,^  for  fome  few  days ;  if  too 
low'  fed,  give  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  and  warmed 
(till  it  be  as  thick  as  treacle)  with  his  bread* 

For  four  days  before  fighting,  give  the  cock  hyflbp, 
Violet  and  flfrawberry  leaves,  cnopt  fmall  in  frelh  but* 
ter ;  and  the  morning  h^  is  to  fight  put  down  his  throat 
a  piece  of  freOi  butter,  mixt  with  powder  of  white  fugar^ 
candy. 

COCKING-CLOTH,  a  device  for  catching  phea- 
fants  with :  for  which  take  a  *  piece  of  coarfe  canvas, 
about  an  ell  fquare,  and'  put  it  into  a  tan  pit  to  colour : 
then  hem  it  about,  and  to.each  corner  of  the  cloth  fow 
a  piece  of  leather,  about  three  inches  fouare,  and  fix 
two  flicks  crofsways,  to  keep  it  out,  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  in 
tfie  figure,  fee  the  PlaU  ;  there  ihuft  alfo  be  a  hole  in  the 
cloth  to  look  out  at,  as  at  E,  which  is  reprefented  in  the 
figure;  and  being  provided  with  a  fmall  &ort  gun^ 
when  you  are  near  enough,  hold  oqt  the  aforefaid  cloth 
at  arm's  end,  and  put  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  out  at  the 
hole,  which  ferves  as  a  reft  for  tile  gun,  and  fo  let  fly, 
and  you  will  feidom  mifs ;  for  by  this  means  the  phea- 
fants  will  let  you  come  near  them,  and  the  cock  will  be 
lb  bold  as  to  %  at  it.    iS#^  Plate  IV.  Fig.  3. 

COCK-PIT,  a  place  made  for  cocks  to  fight  in,  be- 
ing  ufually  a  houfe  or  hovel  covered  over,  feated  like  an 
amphitheatre. 

The  place  on  which  they  fight  is  a  clod,  that  is,  the 
green  fod;  whi(:h  is  generally  made  round,  that  all  may 
lee,  and  about  which  there  are  feats  and  places  for  the 
fpedators  to  fit  at,  three  heights,  or  more,  one  above  an- 
other. 

On  the  weighing  morning,  that  perfon  whofe  chance 
is  to  wei^h  lau,  is  to  fet  his  cocks  and  number  his  pen^, 
both  mam  and  byes,  and  leave  the  key  ot  the  pens  upon 
the  weighing  table  (or  the  other  party,  if  he  pleafes,  may 

{»ut  a  lock  on  the  door)  before  any  cock  is  put  into  the 
bale,  and  afier  the  firft  pack  of  cocks  are  weighed,  a 
perfon  appointed  by  him  that  weighed  firft,  ftiall  go  into 
the  other  pens  to  fee  that  no  other  cocks  areweighed  but 
what  are  10  fet  and  numbered,  provided  they  arc  within; 
the  articles  of  weight  that  the  match  fpecifies  ;  if  not,  to 
take  the  following  cock  or  cocks,  until  the  whole  nmh- 
ber  of  main  and  bye  cocks  are  weighed  through.  And 
after  they  are  all  weighed, '  you  are  to  proceed  as  foon 
as  poffible  to  match  ti^m,  begimnng  at  the  leaft  weight 


firft*  and  fo  on ;  and  equal  weights  at  rteaieft  wtighn 
to  be  feparated,  provided  by  that  fepacatton  a  greai  num^ 
her  of  battle  can  be  made,  and  not  otherwiie ;  and  all 
blanks,  that  is,  choice  of  cocks,  are  to  be  filled  up  on 
the  weighing  day,  arnl  the  battles  divided  and  ftruck  off 
for  each  day's  play,  as  agreed  on,  and  the  cocks  that 
weigh  the  leaft  are  to  fight  the  firft  day,  and  fo  up« 
wards. 

At  the  time  agreed  on  by  both  parties  for  fighting,  the 
cocks  that  are  to  fight  the  firft  battle  are  brought  upon 
the  pit  by  the  feeders,  or  their  helpers;  and  alter  being 
examined,  to  fee  they-anfwer  the  marks  and  colours 
fpecified  in  the  match  bill,  they  are  given  to  the  fetters* 
to,  who,  after  chopping  them  in  hand,  give  them  to  the 
gentlemen  who  are  called  mafters  of  the  match  (who  ak 
ways  fit  oppofite  to  each  other)  when  they  turn  them 
down  upon  the  mat ;  mid  the  fctters-to  are  not  to  totieh 
them,  except  they  either  hang  in  the  mat,  in  each  other, 
or  get  clofe  to  the  edge  ot  tne  pst»  until  they  leave  ofif 
fightings  while  a  perfon  can  tell  forty. 

When  both  cocks  leave  off  fitting,  until  one  of  the 
fetters-to,  or  a  perfon  appointed  for  telling  the  laws,  caa 
tell  forty  gradually  ;  then  the  fetters-to  are  to  make  the 
neareft  way  to  their  cocks,  and.  as  foon  as  thev  have 
taken  them  up«  to  carry  them  into  the  middle  of  the  pit, 
and  immedtaiely  deliver  them  on  their  legs  beak  to  baik^ 
and  not  to  touch  them  any  more  until  they  have  refuted 
fighting^  fo  long  as  theteHer  of  the  law  can  tell  ten, 
without  they  are  on  their  backs,  or  hungm  each  o^r| 
or  ia  the  mat ;  then  they  are  to  fet  to  again  in  ihe  fame 
manner  as  before,  and  continue  it  till  one  cock  refufes 
fighting  ten  feyeral  times,  one  after  another,  when  it  is 
that  cock's  battle  that  fought  within  the  law* 

But  it  fometimes  happens  that  both  cocks  refufe  fight* 
ingt  while  the  law  is  temng ;  when  this  happens,  a  ireik 
cock  is  to  be  hovelled,  and  brought  upon  the  mot  as 
foon  as  pofliUe,  and  the  fetters-to  are  to  tofs  up,  which 
cock  is  to  be  fet  to  firft,  and  he  that  g^ts  the  chance  is  to 
choofe.  Then  the  other  which  is  to  be  fet  to  laft,  muft 
be  taken  up,  but  not  carried  off  the  pit ;  then  letting  the 
hovelled  cock  down  to  the  other  five  feparate  tkaesi 
telling  t^i  between  each  fetting-tov  and  then  the  fame 
to  the  other  cock  ;  and  if  one  fights  and  the  other  re« 
fufes,  it  is  a^battle  to  the  fighting  cock ;  but  if  both  fight; 
or  both  refufe,  it  is  a  drawn  battle.  The  reafon  of  fet« 
ting-tO'  five-times  to  each  cock  is,  that  ten  times  fetting- 
to  being  the  long  law,  fo  on  their  both  refufing,  the  law 
is  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  as  they  are  both 
entitled  to  it  alike. 

Another  way  ot  deciding  a  battle  is,  if  any  perfsp  of* 
fers  to  lay  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  (tliat  is,  if  he  is  a  per* 
fon  thought  capable  of  paying  it  if  he  lofes,  or  one  who 
ftakcs  his  money  upon  tne  mat)  and  no  perfon  takes 
it  until  the  law-teller  tells  forty,  and  calls  three  feparate 
times,  '^  Will  any  one  take  it  ?"  and  no  one  does,  it  is 
the  cock's  battle  the  odds  are  laid  on,  and  the  fetters-to 
are  not  to  touch  the  cock  during  the  time  the  forty  is  teH"* 
ing,  without  either  cock  is  hung  in  the  mat,  or  on  his 
back,  or  hung  together. 

If  acock  iliould  die  before  the  long  law  is  told  out, 
alchou^  he  fought  in  the  law,  and  the  other  did  not,  he 
lofes  his  battle ;  for  fare  there  cannot  be  a  better '  rule 
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Ibr  a  cock  winning  his  :battle  than  killing  his  adver- 
fary,  in  the  limktd  tine  he  is  entitled  to  by  cock 
laws. 

There  are  often  dtfmites  with  the  fetters-^to,  as  alFo 
with  the  feeSatorSy  that  is,  in  fettin^-to  in  the  long 
law,  for  ^tten  both  cocks  reiufe  ^hting  until  four  or 
five,  or  lefs  tiroes,  are  told ;  then  they  begin  telling 
from  the  cock's*  fighting,  and  counting  but  oncerefuiedy 
but  dieyihould  continue  their  number  on,  until  one 
cock  has  refufed'  ten  times :  for  when  the  law  is  begun 
to  be  toid,  it  is  for  both  cocks :  for  if  one  cock  fights 
withtn  the  long  laWi  and  the  other  not,  iris  a  battle 
fo  the^cock  that  fou^t,  counting  from  the  firft  fet- 
tisig«to. 

All  diibutes  about  bets,  or  the  battie  being;^won  or 
fcift,  ougkt  to  be  decided  by  the  fpeftators,  for  if  the 
bets  are  not  paid,  nor  the  battles  fettled  according  to 
ludgment  then  given,  k  would  be  a  good  evidence  in 
law  if  an  afiion  f s  broughf  for  -a  recovery-  of  fu^h  bets. 
The  crowning  and  mantling  of  a  cock,  or  fighting  at 
the  fctter-to*s  hand  before  he  is  put  to  the  other  cock, 
IMT  breaking  from  his  antagonift,  is  alio^xd  no  fight. 

COCKREL,  «  young  cock  bred  for  fighting. 

COCK  ROADS,  a  Tort  of  net  contrived  chiefly  for 
the  taking  of  wood-cocks;  the  nature  of  which  x bird 
is  to  lie  clofe  all  day  under  fome  hedge,  or  near  the 
roots  of  fome  old  trees,  picking  for  worms  under  dry 
leaves,  and  will  not  ftir  without  being  diilurbed  :  nei- 
aher  does  he  feehis  way  well  before  him  in  a  morning 
«arly  ;  but  towards  evening  he  takes  wing  to  go  to  get 
•water,  <  flying  generally  low  ;  and  when  they  find  any 
thorou^fare  in  any-wood,  or  range  of  trees,  they  ule 
to  venture  through  ;  and  therefore  the  cock-roads  ought 
to  betoade'rn  fuch  places,  and  your  cock-nets  planted 
'SCGotdiBg  to  the  figure.     See  Plate  IV,  Fig.  7. 

Then  iuppofing  that  your  range  of  wood  be  about 
thirty  paces  long,  cut  a  walk  through  it  about  the  mid- 
dle, about  thirty-fix  or  forty  broad,  Which  muft  be  di- 
rectly Itraigbt,  with  all  the  flirubs  and  under- wood  car- 
ried  away ;  in  like  manner  Ihould  all  the  boughs  that 
•hang  over  the  faid  walk  be  cut  efl^:  then  chufe  two 
trees,  oppofite  to  each  other,  as  reprefented  in  the  fi* 
jpre  marked  A,  B,  and  prune,  or  cut  off  all  the 
;mmt  boughs,  to  make  way  for  the  net  to  hang  and 
piay. 

in  the  next  place,  provide  two  ftrong  logs  of  wood, 

which  open  or  cleave  at  the  biggeft  ends,  as  marked 

«'C,  D  \  the  middle  parts  tie  faft  to  fome  boughs  of  the 

tree,  as  the  letters  £,  F,  dired,  and  let  the  tops  bang 

over,  as  G,  H,  reprefent. 

You  {faould  always  have  ready  good  ftore  of  puUies, 
.or  buckles  made  of  box,  brafs,  or  the  like,  according  to 
the  form  defigned  by  the  figure,  which  Ihould  be  about 
the  bignefs  ot  a  man's  ihtser,  and  faflen  one  at  each  end 
of  the  perches  or  legs,  G,  H ,  having  firft  tied  on  your 
ipullies,  about  the  two  branches  marked  3,  a  cord,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  one's  little  finger;  then  tie  another  knot 
on  the  faid  curd,  about  the  diftance  of  an  hand's 
breadth  from  the  firft  knot,  marked  4*  and  fo  let  the 
two  ends  of  the  cords  hang  down  about  a  foot  long, 
that  therewithal  you  loay  faften  them  to  the  pullics 
which  are  at  the  endi  of  the  two  perches  or  legs^  as 


are  marked  I,  L,  clofe  to  the  notehes  G,  H  clap  a  fm^ 

? packthread  into  each  pully,  which  (hould  reach  to  the 
bot  of  the  trees,  that  bv  the  help  therebf ,  you  may  draw 
up  two  ftronger  cords  mto  the  laid  puHies,  where  you 
hang  the  net,  and  not  be  forced  always  to  climb  up  intx> 
the  tree. 

Laftly,  provide  a'ibnd  to  be  concealed  ;  about  half 
a  dozen  boughs  pitched  tip  together,  may  ferve  for  that 
purpofe;  with  a  ftrong  crooked  flake  forced  into  the 
ground,  juft  by  the  fiand,  on  which  faften  the  lines  of 
the  net. 

When  it  is  drawn  up,  remember  to  tie  a  ftonc  to  the 
ends  of  each  of  the  two  cords,  about  four  or  five  pounds 
weight  each,  that  when  you  let  go,  the  ftones  may  force 
down  the  net  with  a  ftrong  fall ;  and  pull  up  both  the 
ftones,  and  upper  part  of  me  ne^,  dole  to  the  puUiea 
I,  L :  the  ftones  are  marked  M,  N,  and  the  figure  rc- 
prefepts  the  whole  net  ready  for  life. 

The  ends  of  both  lines  muft  be  drawn  to  your  lod^^ 
or  ftand,  and  wound  two  of  three  tfmcs  about  tne 
crooked  ftake,  to  prevent  the  fklliog  of  the  net,  till  fome 
game  flies  againft  It. 

COCK'S  WALK,  the  place  where  a  cock  is  bred; 
to  which  ufually  no  other  cock  comes. 

CUDS,  OR  Stomes  swelled  ;  a  malady  in  horfes 
that  comes  many  ways,  either  by  wounds,  blows,  bruifes, 
or  evil  humours,  which  corrupt  the  mafs  of  blood 
that  falls-down  to  the  cods  ;  or  from  a  rupture,  ^c* 

For  the  cure,  take  bole-ammoniac  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder,  vinegar  and  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten  toge- 
ther, and  anomt  the  part  with  it  dailyi  till  the  fwdliiig 
abates;  and  if  it  impofihum^tte,  where  you  find  it  to  be 
foft,  open  it  with  an  hot  iron,  or  incifion-knife,  if  it 
docs  not  hreak  of  itfclf,  and  heal  it  up  with  green  oint. 
ment. 

COFFIN,  OR  Hoof  of  a  Horse,  isallthehom 
that  appears  when  he  has  his  foot  fet  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  coffin  bone  is  that  to  the  foot,  as  a  heart  or  kernel  :> 
the  latter  is  quite  furrounded,  or  over-fpread  by  the 
hoof,  frufli,  and  fote,  and.  is  not  perceived,  even  when 
the  horfe's  fole  is  quite  taken  away  ;  being  covered  on 
all  fides  by  a  coat  of  flefli,  which  hinders  the  bone  from 
appearing.  . 

COILING  OF  THE  Stub,  is  the  firft  makiiig 
choic  cof  a  colt  or  young  horfe,  for  any  fcrvice  :  which 
by  no  means  muft  be  done  too  earlv  :  for  fome  horfes 
will  (ho^  their  beft  Ihape  at  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
lofc  k  at  four;  others  not  till  five,  nay,  not  till  fix; 
but  then  they  ever  keep  it:  fome  again  will  do  their 
beft  day's  work  at  fix  or  feven  years  old,  others  ndt  till 
eight  or  nine. 

COLDS  (in  Farriery);  there  arc  few  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  a  horfe,  which  do  not  originate  from  a  cold  : 
and  as  no  perfon  ufed  to  horfes  can  be  ignorant  when 
the  animal  is  afFe3ed  with  tliis  diCeafe,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  a  cold,  and  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms  that  attend  it. 

Colds  proceed  from  various  caufes ;  the  moll  ufual 
are  riding  horfes  till  they  are  hot,  and  fufFcring  them  to 
(land  expofed  to  the  air.  The  removing  a  horfe  from 
a  hot  flable  to  a  cold  one :  and  if  the  horfe  has  been 
high  fed  and  clothed,  the  cold  comra6ied  in  this  manner 
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will  often  prove  very  violent :  they  alfo  often  get  cold 
by  not  being  carefully  rubbed  down,  and  the  fweat  rub- 
bed off,  when  they  come  from  a  journey. 

Young  horfes  whea  they  are  breeding  their  teeth ; 
particularly  when  the  tuQies  are  cutting,  are  more  fub- 
je£k  to  take  cold  than  at  any  other  time. 

When  a  horfe  has  taken  cohi,  a  cough  will  follow^ 
and  he  will  be  heavy  and  dull  m  proportion  to  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  difeafe.  The  eyes  will  be  fometimcs  moift 
and  watery,  the  kernels  about  the  ears  under  the  jaws 
will  fwell,  and  a  thin  mucous  gleet  will  iflue  from  his 
nofe.  If  the  cold  be  violent  the  horfe  will  be  feverifli, 
his  flanks  work,  he  will  refufe  his  w^ter,  and  loath  his 
hot  meat.  When  the  horfe  coughs  ftrong  and  Jnorts 
after  it,  eats  fcalded  bran,  and  drinks  warm  water  ;  is 
but  little  off  his  ftomach,  and  moves  brifldy  in  his  ftall ; 
dungs  and  ftales  freelys  and  without  pain  ;  his  (kin  feels 
kindly,  and  his  coat  does  not  Aare ;  there  is  no  danger, 
nor  any  occafion  for  medicines.  You  fhould  however 
.bleed  him,  keep  him  warm,  give  him  fome  feeds  of 
fcalded  bran,  and  let  him  drink  freely  of  warm  water. 

Spirit,  or  fait  of  hartfliorn,  in  wafm  ale,  fweetened 
with  fymp  of  poppies,  given  twice  a  day,  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  on  the  firft  attack  of  cold  catarrh ;  but 
great  care  ought  to  be  had  that  the  dofe  of  hartfliorn 
be  not  too  large,  left  it  excoriate  the  throat  of  the  horfe 
and  choke  him.  Two  or  three  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
fpirit  may  be  given  for  a  dofe,  in  a  quart  or  three  pints 
of  beer :  a  proper  judgment  may  be  made  by  the  tafie* 
of  the  drench.  Or  frefli  ground  ginger,  two  to  four 
drachms,  is  an  excellent  fubltitute  for  me  hartihorn. 

But  if  he  feels  hot,  and  refiifes  his  meat,  it  will  be 
neceflary  to  bleed  him  plentifully,  and  give  the  fol- 
lowing drink  i  take  three  ounces  of.  fre(h  annifeed,  and 
one  drachm  of  faffron ;  infufe  them  in  a  pint  and  half 
of  boiling  water ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  dilTolve 
in  it  four  ounces  of  honey,  adding  two  fpoonfuls  t>f 
fallad  oil.  Ihis  drink  may  be  given  ever^  night,  and 
with  proper  care  will  fully  anfwer  in  all  iudden  colds 
where  there  has  been  no  previous  diforder. 

Or  you  may  give  the  following  pedoral  ball:  Take 
.of  the  fre(h  powder  of  fenugreek,  anntfeed,  cummin- 
feed,  cardamums,  elecampane,  colts-foot,  and  flower  of 
brimftone,  of  each  three  ounces;  juice  of  liquorice  dif- 
folved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  faflVon 
in  powder  half  an  ounce,  olive  oil  and  honey,  of  eadh 
eight  ounces,  oil  of  annifeeds  an  ounce ;  mix  the  whole 
together  with  a^  much  wheat  flour  as  will  be  fuflicient 
to  make  intOia  pafte. 

Thefe  balls  are  of  exceflive  ule,  and  given  in  fmall 
quantities  about  the  fixe  of  a  pullet's  egg,  will  encourage 
a  free  perfpiration  ;  but  m  calie  ot  a  fever,  they 
ihould  not  DC  continued  but  with  the  greateft  cau- 
tion. 

Warm  cloathing  about  the  head  and  neck  is  particu- 
larly ufeful  here,  as  it  prontotes  the  running  at  the  nofe : 
this  difcharge  is  increafed  too  by  the  warm  water  which 
is  alwitys  given  him  to  drink,  and  by  the  warm  mafhes 
which  tor  this  end  fhould  be  put  into  the  manger  rather 
hotter  than  he  can  eat  them,  in  order  to  his  being,  as  it 
were,  fuqfiigatcd  with  the  fteam  afcending  from  them, 
before  it  cools* 


It  fliould  be  well  attended  to,  that  when  a  horfe  has 
a  cold,  cou^h,  ,or  other  difeafe,  attended  with  a  difchaxge 
at  the  kioftnls,  great  care  is  neceflary  to  keep  him  clean, 
Horfes  do  not  cough  the  phlegm  up  by  the  mouth,  as  it 
is  common  with  men,  but  pafs  it  all  by  the  nofe ;  in 
confequence  of  which  they  throw  it  about,  making 
every  thing  nafty  that  is  near  them :  in  all  fuch  like 
caies,  give  them  their  hay  well  fliook  and  fprinkled, 
and  put  it  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  for  his  breath 
will  fpoil  it  fo,  that  fometimes  it  will  ficken  him  and 
beget  a  diflike  thereto :  when  he  is  not  eating,  put  a 
little  flraw  into  the  manner,  to  catch  the  phlegm  that 
he  throws  abbut  by  coughing ;  and  alfo,  that  by  taking 
away  the  firaw  the  manger  may  more  eafilv  be  cleaned, 
which  (hould  be  done  every  time  he  is  fea  :  be  careful 
too,  to  clean  his  nofe  well  every  time  that  he  eats  or 
drinks.  Horfes  are  naturally  clean,  and  nice  to  a  great 
degree ;  and  in  thefe  difeafes  their  recovery  depends  fo 
much  on  their  being  kept  clean,  that  thefe  dire£lioDs 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to. 

When  the  figns  of  a  cold  or  of  ^  cough  attends,  1)111 
without  feveriflmefs  (after  due  bleeding,  and  a  purge  or 
two)  give  one  of  the  following  balls  every  morning,  to 
promote  perfpiration ;  but  if  any  degree  of  fever  attends, 
avoid  all  warming  medicines. 

Thi  PeaoralBidL 

Take  of  the  freOi  powders  of  ^nnifeed,  elecampane, 
cari;away-feeds,  liquorice,  turmeric,  and  flour  of  brim*- 
flone,  of  each  three  ounces  ;  of  liquorice  juice  (diflblved 
in  water,  enough  to  make  it  of  the  cbnfiflence  of  honey) 
four  ounces ;  ot  the  bed  fafiron,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 
of  fweet  oil  and  honey,  of  each  naif  a  pound ;  of  the 
oil  of  annifeeds  one  ounce ;  and  of  wheat-flour,  enough 
to  make  the  whole  into  a  pafte.  Of  this  pafte  balls  may 
be  made  about  the  (ize  of  a  pullet's  egg. 

Dr.  Bracken's  X^n^dl  BalU 

• 

Take  annifeeds,  carraway  feeds,  the  greater  carda- 
mum  feeds,  of  each  one  ounce ;  flour  of  brimftone, 
two  ounces  ;  turmeric,  one  ounce  and  a  half;  faffron, 
two  drachms;  liquorice  .juice  (diflblved  in  fmall  beer) 
one  ounce ;  elecampane  feeds,  half  an  ounce ;  liquorice 
powder,  one  jounce  and  a  half ;  wheat  flour,  enough  to 
make  the  whole  into  a  pafte. 

Thefe  cofdial  balls  are  an  improvement  on  the  lol^g 
famed  Markham's  Ball. 

An  hour's  exercife  every  day  will  greatly  haften  the 
cure  :  it  alfo  greatly  promotes  the  diicharge  of  towels, 
which  are  fometimes  neqeflary,  when  a  horfe  is  loaded 
with  flefli. 

It  is  generally  good  pra£lice  to  bleed  at  the  com- 
mencemenc  of  a  cold  attended  with  fever,  which  ought 
to  be  repeated  in  a  few  days,  if  fever  and  iulnefs  of  the 
veflels  indicate  the  necef&ty.  Give  the  following,  in 
one  or  two  balls,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  allowing  [?enty 
of  warm  gruel  or  white  water,  which  fliould  be  poured 
down  with  the  horn,  if  the  horfe  refufe  it.  Nitrfe  and 
cremor  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce ;  juniper  berries  frcfli 
and  good,   powdered,  one  ounce;    Spanilh  liquorice 
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^^nfclted,  half  an  ounce,  or  enough  to  fwecten  with'; 
work  them  up  with  liquorice  powder  or  flour.    This 
medicine  may  be  given  in  gruel  or  ale,  if  a  drink  be 
preferred,  and  an  addition  made  to  the  quantities  if  re- 
•qulred.     In  cither  of  thefe  methods,  you  arc  certain  the 
'  horfc  has  hismedicine ;  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe 
.  M^hcn  you  truft  to  infuiions  in  his  water,  or  to  ingre- 
dients thrown  upon,  or  mixed  with  his  maflies,  ^hich 
are  frequently  rejeded  and  loft.     Some  horfes  alfo  with 
.delicate  ftomachs  will  not  touch  a  mafli,  in  which  any 
medicine  has  been  mixed.     There  is  however  great  in- 
..convenicncei  and  even  danger,  in  forcing  any  medicine 
down  a  horfe's  throat,  when  he  is  much  troubled  with 
a  cough ;    and  the  utmoft  tCDdcrnefs  and  precaution 
.ought  to  be  ufed.    Obferve  that  the  cloths  be  not  damp, 
"  or  nard  with  dirt  and  fweat ;  in  regular  ftables,  clean 
M^Oicd  cloths  (hould«be  referved  for  thefe  occafions,  or 
new  made  ufe  of,  well  aired.     Woollen  cloth  is  a  fpe- 
cific  for  opening  the  pores;  the  ftimulus  of  the  points 
of  wool,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin,  afting  upon  the 
Ikin.     Should  the  throat  be  much  fwelled  and  inflamed, 
it*  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  the  hood  on  in  the  ftable  ; 
and  the  glands  may  be  batned  welf  two  or  three  times 
in  the  day  with  camphorated  fpirits,  or  fpirit  of  bartf- 
horn  wttn  afmall  quantity  of  oil.      In  cafe  of  damp 
.weather,  or  cold  fearching  wind,  the  horfe  ought  not  to 
fiir  out  of  the  ftable  4  but  if  fine,  he  may  be  walked  out 
at)  hour,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  well  clothed,  and 
with  his  hood.     Dr.  BRACKfeN  relates  his  fuccefs  in 
.running  a  horfe  a  four  mile  fweat,  in  order  to  bring  the 
.cold  to  a  crifis.    The  DoAor's  prefcription  for  increaf- 
.ing  the  difcharge,  when  the  horlemay  oe  heavy  headed, 
from  the  matter  being  locked  up,  and  not  finding  a  free 
jcouxfe,  is,  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  herb 
^ara  bacca^  white  hellebore  one  drachm ;   powder  fine, 
and  keep  it  corked  up.  .   Blow  a  fmall  quantity  ot  this 
fnuiF  through  a  quill,  up  the  noftrils,  two  or  throe  times 
a  dsnr.    The  univerfal  concuffion  occafioned  by  the  ad 
-of  uleezing,  has  confiderable  t(k6u  in  opening  ob- 
ftru£lions,  and  is  ufually  fucceeded  by  a  ^vourable 
glow. 

It  is  neceflary  to  give  a  caution  againft  impatience, 
and  againft  the  hazard  of  a  relapfe  from  putting  the 
horfe  to  work  before  the  running  at  the  nofe  nas  ceafed, 
and  his  appetite  isTe-eftabli(hea ;  a  part  of  the  morbid 
matter  being  left  in  the  veflels  may  be  tranflated  to  fome 
bowel,  urtience  it  may  be  impoflible  afterwards  to  dif- 
lodge  it«  If  the  difcharge  has  been  confiderable,  the 
hone  muft  have  fwallowed  much  of  it  with  his  meat ; 
on  that  account,  and  for  the  fake  of  cleanfing  the  habit 
of  any  relic  of  the  difeafe,  give,  a  few  days  aher  he  fliall 
have  recovered  of  the  catarrh,  an  aloetic  pur?e ;  or  a 
mercurial  one,  if  a  groflhefs  and  foulnefs  ot  body  fhould 
require  it. 

The  fever  running  high,  with  violent  heaving  of  the 
flanks,  indicating  great  commotion  of  the  blood,  rat- 
tling in  the  throat,  with  loud  ftrong.  cough  ;  all  cordial 
.drenches,  or  balls  compounded  of  hot  feeds,  ought  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  occafion  a  dangerous  increale  ot  the 
fever.  Cooling,  aperient,  and  diuretic  drinks,  muft  be 
the  dependence  here ;  nor  muft  the  horfe  be  over-bur* 
thcned  with  clothes.     The  giving  hot  fpicv  dienches, 
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!n  this  cafe,  is  a  ufual  error  of  the  farriers,  who,  ju^« 
ing  in  a  right  line,  that  cold  and  heat  areoppofites  ;  and 
the  horfc  having  a  cold,  think  they  cannot  do  better  than 
to  ply  him  with  neat. 

On  the  contrary,  fliould  the  horfe's  blood  feem  chilled » 
with  cold  breath,  pold  extremities,  and  little  difcharge 
from  the  nofe;  it  will  be  neceflary  to  allow  plenty  of 
clothing,  and  to  exhibit  warm  cordial  and  ftimulating 
medicines ;  perhaps  in  this  cafe,  bleeding  may  be  omit* 
ted.  The  common  cordial  ball  has  generally  been  , 
found  of  equal  eflicacy  with  the  other  forms.  Comfort^ 
abje  malt  maflies  will  be  required.  Should  the  cold 
have  been  contra£led  from  the  horfe  being  long  expofed 
to  the  weather,  when  heated  with  violent  exerciie,  or 
from  pafling  deep  waters  in  that  Rate,  and  the  limbs  be- 
come fwelled,  ftifl;  and  ina£live ;  an  addition  of  two 
drachms  of  camphor  to  the  cordial  drink,  will  render 
it  more  penetrating.  After  this  clafs  of  medicines  fliall 
have  had  a  fuccefsfiil  operation,  the  pure  may  be  com- 
pleted with  cooling  diuretics,  or  thqr  may  be  ufed  al- 
ternately according  to  fymptoma.  Errors  have  been 
committed  on  both  fides  the  queftion  :  in  cold  catarrh, 
by  the  too  early  exhibition  ot  faline  and  refrigerating 
medicines,  merely  from 'the  afle£lation  of  a  new  and 
more  refined  method  of  piafiice,  by  which  the  difeafe 
has  been  prolonged ^  and  the  patient  (human  or  brute) 
needlefsly  kept  in  a  weak  and  aguifli  flate  many 
days. 

The  fymptomatic  cough  generally  ceafes  with  the 
original  difinde,  indeed  always,  in^afe  of  a  perfeQ  cure ; 
but, fliould  the  codgh  be  very  frequent  and  troublefome, 
from  violent  irritation  of  the  humours  about  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  along  the  windpipe  ;  the  following  lu- 
bricating drink  will  be  of  uTe,  ana  may  be  given  a  pint 
or  two  at  a  time,  blood- warm,  at  difcretion. 

The  Pbctoral  Infusion  to  eafe  the  cough.  Rai- 
fins  ftoned,  half  a  pound  ;  Kquorice  root,  fplit,  or, 
bruiled,  three  ounces ;  white  horehound,  three  ounces  ; 
linfeed,  two  ounces  ;  nitre,  two  ounces ;  infufe  in  four 
or  five  quarts  faoUing  water,  and  let  the  whole  ftand  co- 
vered up  two  or  three  hours,  fl;rain  ofl^,  without  pftffing, 
for  ufe. 

It  is  evident  that  balls,  in  this  cafe,  can  be  of  very 
fmall  topical  ufe,  but  that  a  drink  has  a  more  lafting 
contaA  with,  and  a3s  more  powerfully  upon  the  feat 
of  the  complaint ;  the  above  is  free  from  the  old  ob- 
jedlion  of  being  too  oily  and  clogging.  Lemon  juice, 
or  folution  of  cremor  tartar,  may  be  added,  if  thought 
neceflary.  This  infufion,  proportionally  reduced  in 
quantity^  is  a  mofl  excellent  remedy  for  noarfenefs  in 
human  patients. 

To  allay  the  tickling  cough  in  horfes,  and  heal 
inward  forencfs,  folution  of  ffura  Arabic,  or  tragacanth, 
with  honey  are  ufed :  alfo  iniufion  of  Uniecd,  tar,  oxy- 
mel  of  fquilU,  &c« 

Catarrh  is  of  proportionate  flrength  to  the  degree  of 
cold  taken,  apd  its  attri6live  force  upon  the  cuticular 
abforbcnis.  'I'hus  foiuetimes  fo  violent  a  flioqk,  or 
cold-flroke  :s  received,  as  to  caufe  a  fpafmodic  con- 
traflion  of  the  mufcieSk  in  the  parts  immediately  af- 
fected, the  fpafm  by  fympathy  extending  to  various 
uiUer  parts, 

N  Infusion 
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IliFVUQK  VOR  K  9H1S9  f^QtO  AVP  COUOIf,   fROM 

Q1B90K.  Take  hyflbp,  colufoot,  pcimy-royal,  tnd 
liBFehound,  of  9»ch  a  h4ndful ;  fix  cloves  of  Frofh  gar- 
lic, peeled^  and  cut  fmall,  linfeedi  ^nd  fr^lh  antiifeed 
Swdored,  eaeh  one  ounce ;  liquoriisc  half  aa  ounce ; 
iron  one  drachm  ;  infqfe  in  two  quoits  boiling  ^ater 
clofe  covered  ;  wann  a  quart  of  this  infuflon,  and  dif- 
Hblve  in  it  four  ounces  honey,  to  he  given  faffing,  let<- 
ting  the  horfe  ftand  two  hours  before  he  has  meat  or. 
%ifater.  Scabious*  rocket,  acrimony,  and  the  carmina- 
tive feeds  anife,  cummin,  coriander,  fennel,  &c.  are  ufed 
In  this  intention. 

A  COMMON  INVU8IOK  QR  COOLIMG  DRINK.     Take 

£oundrel,  ground  ^ivy,  rue.  rofemary,  mallows,  balm, 
je,  parfley,  or  as  many  of  them,  or  of  (tmilar  quali<- 
ties,  as  are  at  hand,  of  each  a  double  handful»  corn  pop«- 

Isiea  one  handful,  boil  in  five  quarts  of  foft  water  to 
Ihreer— flrain  and  fweeten  with  honey  or  treaclq. 

The  Cordial  Powder.  Annifeeds,  elecampane, 
liquorice,  bay^berries,  gr^vins  of  paradife,  juniper-ber- 
vies,  ftone-brimftone,  equal  qnantities  all  finely  pow« 
dered.  Mix  well,  and  keep  clofe  corked  for  ufe.  The 
dofe  from  one  .to  three  ounces,  ia  warm  ale  fweeiened 
with  honey,  or  balls  made  with  honey  or  tFcacle.  This 
medicine  iaof  greatufe,  when  a  horfe  is  firfl  feiaed  with 
91  ihiverin^  fit,  refufin((  bts  food,  and  breaking  out  in 
f  lammy  cold  fweats ;  it  may  be  repeated  fev^ral  times, 
at  fix  or  eight  hours  interval.  Or,  cummin-feeds,  half 
a  pooad ;  bay-berries,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  caob  tour 
aunces ;  myrrh,  two  ounces ;  cloves»  one  ounce ;  pow- 
der fine  and  mix,  ftep  clofe.  Said  to  have  (Ucceeded 
eften  in  cafes  of  cold  water  being  drank,  when  the  horfe 
uras  in  a  Ibte  of  perfpiration. 

The  Pbqtoral  Ball  prom  BaACasN.  Take 
halt  a  pound  of  the  common  cordial  ball,  two  ounces 
fveih  hog»lice  or  millipedes ;  one  ounce  milk  fulphur  ; 
lialf  an  ounce  of  cold  fpe^ies  of  gum  tragaeanth  j  baU 
fam  of  Tolu  in  fine  powder,  one  ounce ;  ches  turpen- 
tine half  an  ounce ;  Ivfup  pf  baliam  enough  to  rorm 
the  balls.  Give  halt  an  ounce  to  thvee  quarters  twice 
a  day,  before  going  out  to  exercife.  This  hall  is  much 
recommended  by  the  Do6lor,  and  is  well  calculated  for 
a  horfe  which  has  contrafied  a  ireih  cold  and  cough,  but 
is  fufficiently  in  fpirits  and  vigour,  to  he  able  to  work  it 
off  in  his  exercife.  It  is  very  prppo  for  a  horfe  in 
tiaining.  Or,  A  good  deferfive  or  clcanfin^  ball  may 
be  made,  by  adding  to  any  form  of  cordial  ball,  fquills, 
Jbrbadoes  tar,  aad  Caftile  foap,  each  about  a  quarter  of 
she  quantity  of  the  cordial  mixture. 

LiNIMBNT      FQR     SPASMS,      OR    CONTRACTIONS 

FROM  Cold.  Mix  goofe  greafe,  or  any  penetrating 
oil,  with  fpirits  doubly  camphorated,  rub  thoroughly 
the  mufcles-aStdfed  tbvee  times  a  day,  a  quarter  of  ah 
l^our  each  time.     Oil  of  turpentine  would  be  mod  pro- 

£er,  but  unlefs  previoufly  boiled,  it  will  fetch  ofi^  the 
air.  Or,  Nerve  ointment  and  oil  of  bays,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  camphor  rubbed  fine  one  ounce ;  redified  oil 
of  amber,  three  ounces.    Mix. 

Perspirativr  Powder,  from  Bartlbt.  Pu- 
rified opium,  Ipecacyhan  root,  and  liquorice,  in  powder, 
one  ounce  each  ;  nhre  and  tartar  of  vitriol,  of  each  four 
ounces.    Mix  well  and  flop  clofe.    Join  from  three  to 
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Fotif  draehms  oF  this  powdcfi  vith  a  draehm  of  cai»- 

phor,  and  give  it  in  a  ball  made  up  with  treack»  night 
and  morning,  clothing  very  c^QfulIy. 

Or,  Nitrti  and  itone-brimftonei  half  ao  ounce 
each ;  camphor  one  drachm  1  tartar  emetic  one  drachm. 
Ball  with  treacle.  " 

TheANTiMODiAL  BsER*  GUf^  of  antimony  finely 
powdered  eight  oungea*  ftrong  beerone  gallon,  infufe  in 
a  flone  bottle  a  fortnight,  Aaking  weM  every  day. 
Give  one  pint  ot  this  in  a  little  warm  ale  and  treacu, 
twice  a  day,  as  long  as  needfuls  It  bus  a  mofl  powerful 
efl^  upon  the  whole  vafeular  fyKem,  promoting  all  the 
animal  fecretiona,  and  fliouM  be  kept  ready  Tor>  ufe. 
Or,  for  a  haAy  occafi^n,  two  ounces  01  antimonial  wine 
in  a  drink  of  ftrong  beer  or  ale,  Areetened  with  treacle^ 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  ~  Set  FaVBRt 

Mr.  Lawrbnc  E,  in  bis  judicious  publication,  decrite 
the  too  frequent  ufe  of  cordial  ballst  Co  highly  in  vogue 
amongft  liquori&  and  fweet-toolHed  groomsi  and  the  in. 
tercfted  vender^  of  veterinary  panaceas.  BaACKXir 
furelv  aAed  without  his  accuftomed  cauticot  in  reoom- 
menoing  fa  indifcriminately  this  favourite  noftrum; 
and  his  recomniendation  fet  all  the  northern  gitionu  in 
particular,  cordial  ball  mad.  In  cafes  where  cordiak 
are  indicated,  almoft  ^ny  of  the  forma  of  tho  ftafisiffm 
pia0ria  may  fticceed,  but  die  conftant  ufe  ot  the  cor« 
dial  balls,  adapted  in  fome  ftables,  is  not  only  a  fupetu 
fluous  expenee,  bvt  I  have  known  if  attended  with 
very  ill  tfk&s  upon  the  porous  fyftem,  and  fiomachi 
of  horfes.  As  an  example  take  the  following.  A  cei^ 
tain  training  eroom  rf  commended  a  Yorkmire  lad  to 
the  care  of  a  mble  of  as  high-hred  and  good  huntera  as 
any  in  England.  In  the  height  of  the  leafian  the  gen- 
tleman complained,  that  althoitf  h  he  had  gai\e  to  a  vaft 
expenee,  and  purohafed,  as  he  luppofed,  the  beft  cattK»^ 
not  one  of  them  would  Aand  a  oaad  day'a  work  la  the 
fields  but  that  after  an  hour's  ridiiU(«  they  beeamo  waffay 
and  faint,  eje6fed  their  meat  oontmually,  and  were  lo 
light  in  the  oarcafe»  that  they  were  nady  to  flip  their 
girths.  On  examination  of  ^he  horfes,  ftnd  the  c<iodttft 
of  the  young  groom,  it  appeared  that  the  mifchief  iiad 
arifen  from  Jiis  confiant  Duffing  ihemi  morning  and 
niehty  with  cordial  balls,  which  from  the  quantity  of 
fulphur  they  contained,  and  their  general  aperitive  qua* 
lity,  had  the  above  defcribed  tik£k%  :  thofe  halls  being 
totally  difcontinued,  the  carcafes  of  the  horfea  becanoe 
hard,  and  they  performed  theirbufinefs  in  tbehi^eftflile. 

COLICK  OR  CuoLic  ;  the  moft  peeuliar  fign  of 
the  wind  colick  in  hoifes,  is  the  fwoiling  of  their  body, 
as  if  it  was  read^  to  hurfl,  accompanied  with  tumbling 
and  toflins.    SnCnohi^. 

It  is  alfo  known  by  his  ftretching  his  neek,  or  legs, 
by'his  flriking  at  his  belly,  by  his  lying  down  and  rifing 
often,  ftamping  with  his  feet,  &^r. 

There  are  many  remedies  proper  for  this  difeafcj  of 
which  I  here  inention  but  one. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  warm  it,  put  to  it 
fix  ounces  of  oil,  and  fifty  drops  of  fpirh  of  hartftiom ; 
and  ffive  it  the  horfe  \  but  if  he  be  lull  ot  blood,  firfl 
bleed  him  :  if  this  dofe  does  not  (^ure  him,  give  him 
another,  with  an  hundred  dr<^  of  fpirits  of  hartfhorm 

4?f<CH0LIC. 
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<  COLLAR  or  a  Draught  Hokst,  t  part  of  "Ae 
fearnefs  made  of  leather  and  canvas,  *and  fluffed  with 
flnw  or  wool,  to  be  put  about  the  horfe's  neck. 

COLOURS  OF  A  HoRSB  ;  the  terms  hy  which  we 
call  a  horfe's  i:oat  or  outward  apj^earance,  in  England; 
a»d  they  are  thefe-  following,  with  the  explanation  of 
fuch  as  ieem  obfcure. 

I.  White;  a.  black;  3.  fad  iron-grey,  which  is 
black,  with  the  tips  of  the  hairs  whitifh ;  4*  grey,  which 
is  a  darkifli  white ;  5.  dark,  or  black-grey,  that  is,  a 
deepcoloured  brownilh  red,  a  chefnut-colour ;  6.  bay, 
i.  e«  flight  whiti(h«brown  red  ;  7.  flea-bitten,  that  is, 
white,  fpotted  all  over  with  fad  reddifli  f^otu ;  grey 
flea-bitten ;  8.  dapple-grey,  that  is,  a  light  grey,  mot* 
ted,  or  Ihaded  with  a  deeper  grey  i  9.  dapple-bay,  fpot- 
ted with  a  deeper  colour :  10.  dun,  a  lignt  hair  colour, 
next  unto  a  white;  ii.  moufe-dun,  a  mottfe^colour ; 
12.  forrel,  lighter  than  a  light-bay,  inclining  to  a  yel- 
low; i3«  bright- forrel,  lifter  than  the  fbrmet;  14. 
roiinty  a  kindof  fleih-onlour,  or  a  bay  intermixed  with 
white  and  grey,  a  roan  colour}  15.  ffrixzle,  a  light 
rounty  or  l^t  fldfii-colour ;  i6.  pye-oald,  that  is,  a 
boffe  4}i  two  colours,  as  fome  pan  of  him  white,  and 
ibe  other  mrts  bayi  iron-grey^  or  dun«<eol0ur. 

The  ecmar  of  horfes  are  thus  diftinguilhed  by  the 
Eilglflh;  the  French,  upon  thil  fubjed,  hf  as  follows : 

i«  The  foml4)2y,  iaclintng  to  red^  is  as  rtd-haited 
as  a  man ;  all  are  TOod  horfes  of  this  colour,  efpecially 
irhen  tbe  legs  afid  tail  are  black ;  but  they  are  very 
MHe^  to  be  cholerit^  and  oonfequtotly  havtf  much  &10 
aainem. 

a.  Sorrel,  wtdi  eow*s  hair,  and  the  hair  of  the  bm 
eo)osr,'o)r  white  $  this  is  not  fo  dholerio  as  the  lift, 
hatiff  widte- Mark*,  which  proceed  from  phlegm^  df 
wlkich  he  is  fall  ^  which  verv  much  qualifies  the  nery 
mtore  of  a  hods,  and  oakes  him  mai. 

3.  A  bright  fetrel ;  a.  >horfe  with  this  coat  haft  whkd 
liaiffi#  afid  is  net  iood,  ^wcaufiB  he  has  Coo  much 
^Megaa  in  lum }  wfafeh  is  the  reafon  that  he  ia  alwayi 
Mavy* 

4.  The  common  forrel,  which  is  neither  btt>wil 
nor  bright  I  but  thoie  of  this  coat  are  much  efteemed. 

5.  Tm  flatting  fi»rrel ;  a  borfe  with  this  coat  is  very 
fine,  has  fAvMSfs  Ms  extremes  and  his  black  hairs ;  and 
ii  much  efteemed. 

6.  The  dark  fetrel ;  thofe  of  this  coloor  are  always 
Very  melancholy;  but  yet  much  difpofed  to  sfpprdiend 
whatfoever  vou  would  have  them  learn. 

7.  The  dwppU ;  this  colour  is  very  pkafing  to  the 
%ht. 

8.  Bay,  eh6fnut  colour;  the  moft  common  of  all, 
aAd  that  to  which  natare  has  given  qualities ,  that  they 
make  them  ezeel  others. 

g.  Bright  ba^ ;  not  ib  good,  by  reafon  of  thephlegiA 
which  yf  edomtnates. 

10.  The  gilded  bay ;  is  better  fh»i  the  laft,  becduf6 
be  has  more  choter,  which  anhnatts  him. 

f  I.  Brown  hay,  alflfiofi:  black  ;  this  eckmt  ih^vn  the 
tesift  fo  he  chdericy  and  cooMnonly  to  have  fkd  at  the 
eikd  oi  his  flank. 

12.  White ;  all  of  this  colour  are  flaggifh. 

13.  pearling ;  a  coloor  that  boi^ltrs  upon  a  hroif n- 
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gfey,  01^  black,  favihg  that  there  are  n^any  wlute  hairs 
to  be  met  with  therein,  and  hinders  it  firom  be^ 
ing  altogether  black ;  horfes  of  this  colotir  are  good 
enough.  , 

14.  Firebrand  grey ;  a  coat  marked  with  black  hairs, 
here  and  there  in  great  fpots ;  horfes  of  this  colour  are 
very  nimble  and  aflive. 

15.  Dapple  grey ;  a  very  common  colour,  and  is  not- 
fo  good  as  the  lad  but  one. 

1 6.  Silver-grey ;  a  lively  and  beautiful  grey ;  horfes^ 
of  this  colour  are  as  good  as  any. 

17.  Sallow  grey ;  a  grey  mixed  almoll  throughout 
with  black ;  better  than  dapple. 

i8.  Brown  grey;  horfes  of  this  colour  are  good. 

19.  Red  grey ;  a  better  coat  than  all  the  reft,  becaufo 
of  choler,  ^ich  is  mixed  with  the  phlegm. 

20.  Ifabella;  si  colour  that  denotes  a  good  horfe. 

ai«  Wolf  colour;  bright  in  fome  horfes,  and  brolm 
in  others;  the  iafi  are  the  heft,  and  come  near  tbH 
Ifabella. 

2t.  A  verv  lively  black  is  the  heft  of  any. 

a^*  Pyed  olack  ;  tlus  colour  dendtes  the  holfe  to  be 
good. 

24.  Pyed  bay ;  denoting  them  to  be  ftill  better. 

25.  P3;red  forrel ;  all  thefe  thrte  different  pyeds  have 
fome  white  hairii  n$  far  as  the  ham,  or  boot,  and  are 
all  excellent  hories  $  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe 
which  have  the  ieaft  white,  are  the  moft  coveted  hf 
tfapfe  who  onderfhmd  horfes. 

a6.  Porcelainei  fo  called,  becxufe  of  their  white  bcK* 
dies  mixed  with  red  fpots }  hories  of  this  colour  ani 
very  rare. 

a 7.  The  vinoor  roan;  a  cofoor  that  reaches  fo  fari 
that  yotz  would  believe  it  to>e  that  of  white. 

a8.  Another  roan ;  has  His  head  and  extreme  pMa 
black,  and  is  very  ^ood. 

29.  A  rubiean  s  is  when  a  bladk  or  forrel  horfe  has 
white  hain  here  and  there,  efpecially  upon  the  flanks  1 
hories  of  this  colour  are  very  mettlefome. 

30.  Moufe  colour  is  eafilv  underftoodi  fome  of  theft 
haven  blaok  fttipe  upon  tne  back,  others  onf  the  legs, 
and  hams ;  horfes  of  this  colour,  and  whofe  aanmm 
parts  are  black,  are  to  be  thofen  before  imi^Mytners. 

31.  Tiger ;  is  the  fame  as  the  firebrafiST^xd^t  thai, 
the  (pots  m  thefe  vt  not  fo  large,  and  that  they  are  nol 
fo  good  as  the  others. 

Colt,  a  word  in  general  fignifying  the  male  and^ 
female  of  the  borfe  kind ;  the  nrfl,  likewife,  for  dif*i 
tin^lion  fake,  being  called  a  horfe  colt,  Bind  the  other  a 
filly. 

After  the  colts  liave  been  foaled,  you  jnay  fuffes 
them  to  run  with  the  mare  till  about  MrchathnMs,  fooner 
or  later,  according  as  the  cold  weathef  comes  in ;  the& 
thty  muft  be  weaned  ?  though  fome  perfbns  wre  for 
having  them  weaned  after  Marfhimatf  or  the  middle  of 
Hmjimkr.  The  Author  of  the  Compkat  H^rjimmi  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  reafon  why  moft  foals  advance  fp 
flewly,  and  are  not  capable  of  fervice  till  they  are  fix 
ot  feven  years  old,  is  becaofe  they  have  not  fucked 
long  enough;  whereas  if  they  had  fucked  the  whole 
winter  over,  they  would  be  as  good  at  four  or  five  years 
old,  as  they  are  aow  at  eight. 

Na  *  They 
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They  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe,  withj 
a  low  rack  and  manger  for  their  hay  and  oats*  which  1 
mud  be  fweet,  and  good  ^  with  a  little  wheaten  bran 
mixed  with  the  oats,  to  caufe  them  to  drink,  and  to 
keep  their  bodies  open. 

But  (inco  there  are  fome  who  alledge,  that  oats  make 
foals  become  blind;  or  their  teeth  crooked ;  the  fame 
Author  is  of  opinioni  that  oats  will  wear  their  teeth, 
and  make  them  the  (boner  to  change,  and  alfo  raze ; 
therefore  he  judges  it  to  be  the  befi  way  to  break  them 
in  a  mill,  becaufe  t^iat  bv  endeavouring  with  their 
jaws  to  bruife  and  chew  tnem,  they  ftretch  and  fwell 
their  eye  and  nether  jaw>veins,  which  fo  attraS;  the 
blood  and  humours  that  they  fall  down  upon  the  eyes, 
and  frequently  occafion  the  lofs  of  them  :  fo  that  it  is 
not  the  heating  quality  ot  oats,  but  the  difficulty  in 
chewing,  that  is  the  caufe  of  their  blindnefs. 
'  Further,  that  colts  thus  fed  with  grain,  do  not  grow 
thickifli  Opon  their  legs,  but  grow  broader,  and  better 
knit,  than  if  they  had  eaten  nothing  but  hay  slnd  bran, 
and  will  endure  fatigu^  the  better. 

But  above  all  they  mull  be  kept  from  wet  and  cold, 
which  are  hurtful  to  them^  nothing  being  more  tender 
than  they  are. 

foT  proof  of  this,  take  a  Spanijb  Rallioni  and  let  him 
cover  two  mares,  which  for  age,  beauty,  and  comeli- 
nefs,  may  admit  of  no  difference  betv^een  them;  and 
if  they  be  both  horfes,  or  both  fillies;  which  is  both  one 
and  the  fame  thing,  let  one  run  abroad,  and  the  other 
be  houfed,  every  winter,  kept  warm,  and  ordinarily, 
attended;  and  that  colt  that  has  been  kept  abroad 
fhould  have  large  flefhv  (boulders,  flabby  and  gouty 
legs,  weak  paftems,  ana  ill  hoofs  ;  and  (hall  be  a. dull, 
heavy  jade,  in  comparifon  to  the  other  which  is  houfed, 
and  orderly  kept ;  and  which  will  have  a  fine  forehand, 
be  well  (haped,  have  good  legs  and  hoofs,  and  be  of 
good  (Irength  and  fpirit ;  by  which  you  may  know, 
ihat  to  have  the  fineft  ftallion,  and  the  beautifullell 
mare,  is  nothing,  if  the  colt  is  fpoiied  in  the  breeding 
up. 

It  is  worth  obfervation,  that  fome .  foals,  under  fix 
inonths  old,  though  their  dams  yield  abundance  of 
milk,  yet  decay  daily,  and  have  a  cough,  proceeding 
from  certain  pellicles,  or  (kins,  ^bat  breed  in. their 
fioroachs,  which  obftru£l  their  breathing,  and  at  lafi 
deftroy  them  entirely. 

To  remedy  this  malady,  take  the  bag  wherein  the 
colt  was  foaled,  dry  it,  and  give  him  as  much  of  it  in 
milk  as  you  can  take  up  with  three  fingers  ;  but  if  you 
have  not  preferved  the  ba^,  procure  the  lungs  of  a 
young  fox»  and  ufe  it  infiead  of  the  aforeiaid  powder. 

Ix  will  be  proper  to  let  the  colt$  play  an  hour  or 
two,  in  fome  court-yard,  iic,  when  it  is  fair  weather, 
provided  you  put  them  up  again  carefully,  and  fee  that 
they  take  no  harm. 

When  the  winter  is  fpent^  turn  them  into  fome  dry 
ground,  where  the  grafs  is  (hort  and  fweet,  and  where 
there  is  good  water,  that  thefy  may  drink  at  pleafures 
for  it  is  not  nece^arj  that  a  colt  (hould  fill  his  belly  im- 
mediately, like  a  horfe  that  labours  hard. 

The  next  winter  you  may  take  them  into  the  houfe, 
and  ufe  diem  juft  at  your  other  horfes;  but  let  not 


your  liorfe •colts  and  fillies  be  kept  together,  after  the 
firil  year. 

This  method  may  be  obferved  every  fummer  and 
winter,  till  you  break  them,  which  you  may  do  after 
they  are  three  years  old;  and  it  will  be  a  very 
eafy  thing,  if  you  obferve  the  aforefaid  method  of 
houfing  them,  tor  ordering  them  the  fecond  year  as 
you  do  other  horfes,  that  they  will.be  fo  ume  and 

fen  tie,  that,  you  need  not  fear  their  plunging,  leaping^ 
icking,  or  the  like ;  for  they  will  take  the  faddlc 
quietly.. . 

As  ior  all  thofe  ridiculous  ways  of  beating  and  cow- 
ing them,  thejr  are,  in  e(fe3,  (boiling  them,  whatever 
they  call  it,  in  ploughed  fields,  deep  ways,  or  the 
like ;  inAead  of  which,  let  the  rider  (trive  to  win  thenr 
by  gentle  ufage,  never  correSing  them  but  when  it 
is  nece(rary,  and  then  with  juc^ment  and  modera- 
tion. 

You  will  not  need  a.  cave(ron  of  cord,  which  is  a 
head- (train,  nor  a  pad  of  firaw;  but  only  a  common 
faddle,  and  a  common  cavelTon  on  his  nofe,  fuch  as 
other  horfes  are  ridden  with;  but  it  ought  to<bewell 
lined  with  double  leather ;  and  if  you  pleafe  you  may 
put  on  his  mouth  a  watering  bitt,  without  reins,  only 
the  head  flail,  and  this  but  for  a  few  days;  and  then 
put  on  fuch  a  bitt  as  he  (hould  be  always  ridden  with  t 

Knd  be  Ture  not  to  ufe  fpurs  for  fome  time  a£ter 
acking. 

Take  notice,  that  as  yearlings  muft  be  kept  abroad 
together,,  fo  thofe  of  two  years  old  together;  the  like 
for  thofe  of  three  yearlings,  which  ordering  is  molt 
agreeable  to  them*    See^ot^t  md^rii^. 

In  order  to  make  him  endure  the  fiiddle  the  better^  the 
way  to  make  it  familiar  to  him,  will  be  by  ctappiM :  the 
faddle  with  your  hand  as  it  (lands  upon  his  bacK,  by 
flriking  it,  and  fwaying  upon  it,  dangling  the  flirrups 
by  his  fides,  rubbing  them  againft  his  fides,  and  making 
much  of  him,  and  brineing  him  to  be  familiar  with  all 
things  about  him ;  as  flraining  the  crupper,  fafiening 
and  loofening  the  girths,  and  taking  up  and  letting  omt 
the  flirrups.'  :    J       *  j 

Then  as  to  the  motion  of  him,'  when  he  v^m  trot 
with  the  faddle  obedieiltlyi  you  may  walh  fit  trench  of 
si  full  mouth,  and  put  the  fame  into  his  mouth,  throw- 
ing the  reins  over  the  f9re  part  of  the  faddle,  fo  that 
he  miiy  have  a  full  feeling  of  it ;  then  put  on  a  mar- 
tiheale,  buckled  at  fuch  a  lencth^  that  he  may  but.juft 
feel  it  when  he.  jerks  ,up  his  head ;  then  take  a  broad 
piege  of  leather  and  put  about  his  neck,  and  make  the 
ends  of  it  faft  by  plaiting  of  it,  or  fome  other  way,  at 
the  withers,  and  the  middle  part  before  his  weafand, 
above  two  handfuls  below  the  tbropple,  betwixt  the 
leather  and  his  neck :  let  the  martingal  pafs  fo, 
that  when  at  any  time  he  oflTers  to  duck,  or  throw 
down  his  head,  the  caveflon  being  placed  upon  the 
tender  griflle  of  his  nofe,  may  corred  and  puni(h  him  ; 
which  will  make  him  bring  his  head  to,  and  form  him 
to  an  abfolute  rein  :  trot  him  abroad,  and  if  you  find 
the  reins  or  martingal  grow  flacky  ftraiten  them,  for 
when  thgre  is  no  feeling,  there  is  no  virtue.  Sa 
Backing  a  Colt. 

C0LT.£;V1L>  a  difeafe  to  which  both  ftone.faorfe 

and 
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and  gelding  are  fubje£l :  it  happens  to  the  firft,  by  an 
unnatural  fwclling  of  the  yard  and  cods,  proceeding 
fram  wind  filling  the  arteries,  and  hollow  finew,  or 

i)ipe  of  the  yard  ;  and  atfo  through  the  abun4ance  of 
bed  :  and  it  affects  a  gelding,  for  want  of  natural  heat 
to  expel  any  farther. 

There  aire  feveral  things  very  good  for  this  diftcm- 
*per:  as  the  juice  of  rue  mixed  wirh  honey,  and  boiled 
jn  hog's  greafe:   bay  leaves,  with  the  powder  of  fenu- 
greek added  to  it:  with  which  the  piart  afFefled  is  to 
be  anointed  and  (heathed. 

A  foft  falve  made  of  the  leaves  ;}f  bctony,  and  the 
herb  art  damped  with  white  wine,  is  proper  to  anoint 
<he'  fore ;  the  (heath  alfo  rauft  be  walhed  clean  with 
lukewarm  vinegar,  and  the  yard  drawn  out  and  waflbcd 
alfo ;  and  the  horfe  ridden  every  day  into  fome  deep 
running  .water,  toiling  him  to  and  fro,  to  allay  the 
heat  of  his  members,  till  the  fwelling  be  vanifhed ; 
and  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fwim  him  now  and  then :  but 
the  beft  cure  of  all,  is  to  give  him  a  mare,  and  tolTwim 
him  dfter  it.    See  Shedding  Seed. 

COLT-TAMING,  is  the  breaking  of  a  coh,  fo  as 
to  endure  a  rider,  ^c, 

.  Thefe  animals  being  naturally  of  themfelves  unruly, 
you  Ihould  make  them  familiar  to  you  from  the  time 
they  have  been  weaned,  when  foals;  aiid  io  winter 
after  winter,  in  the  houfe,  ufc  them  to.familiar  aftions, 
as  rubbing,  clawing,.haltering,  leading  to  water,  taking 
up  tiieir  feet,  knocking  their  hoofs,  and  the  like  ;  and  (o 
break  him  to  the  faddle. 

The  beft  time  is  at  three  years,  or  four  at  moft ;  but 
he  who  will  have  the  patience  to  fee  his  horfe  at  full 
five,  ihall  be  fure  to  have  him  of  a  longer  conti- 
nuance, aad  much  lefs  fubjefl  to  difeafe  and.  infirmi- 
ties. 

Now  in  order  to  bridle  and  faddle  a  colt,  when  he  is 
made .  a  little  gentle,  take  a  fwieet  watering  trench, 
m(hed  and  anointe4  with  honey  and  fait,  which  put 
into  his  malb,  and  fo  place  it  that  it  may  hang  about 
his  tufh  ;  then  offer  him  the  faddle,  but  with  that  care 
and  circumfpefiion,  that  you  do  not  frighten  him  with 
it,  fuflFi^ng  him  to^fmell  at  it,  to  be  rubbed  with  it, 
and  then  to  feel  it ;  and  after  that,  fix  it  on,  and  girth 
it  £ail:  and  at  what  part  and  motion  he  feems.moft 
coy,  with  that  make  him  moft  familiar  of  any  other. 

Being  thus  faddled  and  bridl«d,  lead  him  out  to  wa- 
ter, brmg  him  in  aeaxn  ;  and  when  he  has  ftood  a  lit- 
tle^ reined,  upon  the  trench,  an  hour  or  more,  take 
off  the  bridle  and  faddle,  and  let  him  go  to  his  meat 
till  the  evening,  and  then  lead  him  out  as  before ;  and 
wlven  v6u  carry  him  in  again  to  fet  him  up,  take  off 
his  faddle  gentlyi  and  drefs  him,  clothing  him  for  all 
night. 

COMB.  The  creft  or  red  flelhy  tuft  growing  upon 
a  cock's  head. 

7>  COMMENCE,  or  initiate,  a  Horse,  is  to 
put  him  to  the  firll  leflbns,  in  order  to  break  him. 

To  commence  this  horfe,  you  muft  work  hinti' round 
the  pillar.     See  Rope. 

COMPRESSION.  OF  the  Hoof,  in  Horses: 
this  happens  by  the  coronary  pulhing  againft  the  nut- 
bone,  upon  which  it  partly  moves,  which  takes  for  its 
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Eoint  and  fupport  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  foot  J 
one  compr^fled ;  the  nut-bone  which  it  raifcs,  and 
which  pumes  againft  the  back  finews,  occafions  this 
t  finew  to  prefs  the  flefln  <ble  againft  the  horny  one. 

The  confec^uence  of  tiiis  comprefllon  is,  that  an  in* 
flammation  will  extend  itfelf  to  the  ligaments  and  ten- 
dons, and  occafion  a  ftift  joint,  and  lo  render  the  foot 
ufelefs;  fpeedy  preventives  ftiould  therefore  beufed. 

You  may  difcover  ftrong  compreftions  by  puQiing 
the  thumb  upon  the  coronet,  which  will  give  him  ex- 
treme pain.  If  the  comprefiion  is  not  ftrong  and  vio- 
lent, this  method  will  not  difcover  it,  and  you  muft 
examine  his  foot,  pare  away  the  horny  fole  till  it  be- 
comes flexible,  which  muft  be  done  as  near  the  frog  as 
can  be  ;  the  tool  muft  be  prefted ;  and,  if  the  horle  is 
then  fenfible  of  it,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  compref* 
lion  of  the  coronary-bone  upon  the  nut-bon.e« 

The  comprefllon  is  cured  either  by  the  ufe  of  repel- 
lents, difperfing  the  inflammation,  or  by  drawing  the 
fole ;  the  latter  is  the  moft  ceruin  methodi  and  it  has 
been  known  to  cure  when  the  others  have  failed ;  the 
fooner,  therefore,  this  is  done»  the  better,  as  the  fleftiy 
fole  is  thereby  immediately  relieved  from  preflure,  the 
fpace  in  the  hoof  is  enlarged,  the  circulation  becomes 
eafy,  and  the  free  ufe  of  the  foot  is  recovered. 

CONEY.     See  Rabbit. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  Hor«es;  this  diforder  is 
known  by  the  following  fymptoms :  his  flanks  move 
quick,  and  with  apparent  uneafinefs ;  he  fneexes  and 

f roans  fre'i^uemly ;  his  eyes  are  dull  and  watery;  he 
reatbes  with  difl^culty,  and  fometimes  coughs;  he 
fweats  greatly  with  very  little  exercife,  and  has  little  or 
no  appetite  to  hay ;  when  thefe  iymptoms  prevail,  ybu 
may  be  pretty  fure  that  his  lungs  are  af{e£led. 

You  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that,  after  having  taken 
the  methods  I  herewith  prefcribe,  if  he  ftiould  relapfe 
after  fome  appearance  of  amendment,  and  a  yellow 
gleet  or  curdled  matter  runs'  from  his  nofe,  and  he 
grows  emaciated,  is  much  ^ddi£led  to  fweat,  heaves  a. 
good  deal,  and  has  a  (hort  cough,  I  would  advife  you  to 
knock  him  on  the  head,  for  you  will  never  be  able  to 
eStSt  a  cure. 

The  fait  marfties  have  frequently  been  very  benefit 
cial,  and  more  fo  than  medicines,  as  they  are  a  great 
alterative ;  but,  when  you  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
turning  him  into  any,  1  would  advife  frequent  bleeding 
in  fmail  quantities  at  a  time,  which  ftiould  be  repeated 
as  often  as  there  are  any. great  oppreftions  of  breathe 
Pefloral  medicines  may  be  occalionally  given ;  but  as 
mercury,  properly  prepared,  is  the  beft  and  moft  effec- 
tual phyflc  in  many  cales,  fo  in  this  I  would  particu- 
larly recommend  it. 

The  following  may  be  given  with  fafety,  but  you 
muft  take  great  care  ot  him  whilft  he  is  under  the  ope? 
ration  of  it. 

Take  two  drachms  of  calomel,  mix  ii  well  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  con&rve  of  rofes,  and  give  it  the  laft 
thing  at  night  \  repeat  this  bplus  as  often  as  you  can, 
without  falivation  or  purging ;  and,  if  a  moderate  eva^ 
cuation  be  wanting,  let  him  have  a  gentle  purge.  Or 
the  following  alterative  p6wders. 

Take  of  native  cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony, 

■    «  *  •  • 

one 
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one  pound!,  powder  it  very  fine^  and  add  the  fame 
quantity  of  gum-^aiacum  and  nitre ;  let  the  horfe  have 
an  ounce  of.  this  powder  twice  a-day,   and  wet  his 

CONSUMPTION,  dry :  this  difeafe  is  occafioned 
by  (harp  corroding  humours  defcending  from  the  head 
and  falling  upon  the  lungs,  by  which  they  are  many 
times  ulcerated,  and,  by  their  bad  effedts,  caufeama- 
cerating  or  wafting  of  the  body,  yet  fend  forth  no  cor- 
ruption at  the  nofe,  becaufe  the  moifture  is  confumed 
by  the  heat. 

Take  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  comfrey,  half  a  pint  of 
oil  of  rofes,  the  juice  of  fouir  lemons,  and  an  ounce  of 
the  juice  of  rue  ;  let  them  limmer  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  add  of  the  powder  of  round  birthwott  roots  two 
ounces,  and  an  ounce  of  that  of  rhubarb,  and  give 
him  tbcfe  in  two  equal  portions,  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

CONVULSION,  Cramp-Halting,  or  Lame- 
KB8S,  IN  Goats:  this  is  produced  by  too  eiitreme 
heats  and  colds,  which  fettle,  a  waterifli  humoMr,  or 
contrafi  the  nerves. 

Bathe  the  parts  with  oil  of.  turpentine,  fpike,  lin- 
feed,  and  boiling  water. 

CONVULSK>NS,  in  Horses,  may,  and  often  do, 
arife  from  blows  on  the  head,  too  violent  exercife,  and 
over-ftndning,  and  from  a  fulnefsof  blood,  or  imjpo- 
veriihed  blood  and  furfeiu.  Young  horfes,  from  tour 
to  fix  years  old,  are  yery  fubjeft  to  convulfions  h-om, 
bot-worms  in  the  flomach,  dfpecially  in  the  fpring; 
they  are  feized  without  any  previous  notice,  and,  if 
they  are  difcovered  in  their  aung,  there  is  bat  little 
doubt  that  the  convulfions  proceed  from  them,  efpecially 
if  they  are  lately  <:ome  out  of  a  dealer's  hands. 

Convulfions  fometimes  proceed  from  dtftempered 
bowels ;  in  this  cafe  he  falls  off  his  ftomach,  is  dilpirit* 
ed,  grows  yftak  and  feeble,  and  the  lead  exercife  will 
snake  him  (hort-breathed.  Gibson  fays,  **  As  foon 
as  the  horfe  is  feized,  his  head  is  laifed  with  his  nofe 
towards  the  rack,  his  ears  pricked  iqp,  and  bis  tail 
cocked,  looking  with  eagemefs  as  a  huncry  horfe  when 
hay  is  put  down  to  him,  or  like  a  high-fpirited  horfe 
when  put  trpon  his  metric ;  inibmoeh,  that  thofe  who 
are  ftrangers  to  foch  things,  when  they  fee  a  horfe  (land 
in  this  manner,  will  fcarcelv  believe  any  thing  of 
confequenco  ails  him ;  but  they  are  foon  convinced 
when  chey  fee  other  fymptoms  come  on  a^e,  that  his 
jicck  grows  ftiff,  cramped,  and  almoft  immoveaUe ; 
and,  if  a  horfe  in  this  condition  lives  a  few  days,  feve* 
mA  knots  will  arife  on  the  tendinous  parts  thereof,  and 
all  the  muifcles  before  and  behind,  will  be  fo  much 
pulled  and  cramped,  and  fo  ftretched,  that  he  looks  as 
if  he  was  nailea  to  the  pavement,  with  his  tegs  Aiff, 
wide,  and  (baddliog ;  htj  (kin  is  drawn  fo  tight  on  all 
parts  of  his  body,  that  it  is  almoft  impoilible  to  move 
It,  and,  if  trial  be  made  to  make  him  walk,  he  is 
ready  to  fall  at  every  fta>,  unlefs  he  is  carefully  fun* 
ported  ;  his  eyes  are  ib  nxcd  with  the  inadion  of  tne 
mufcles  as  gives  him  a  deadnefs  in  his  lo6k$ ;  be  ftiorts 
and  fneeaes  often,  pants  continually  with  (hortnefs  of 
breath ;  and  this  fymptom  inereafes  continually  till  he 
drops  dom^  dead,  wnieh  generally  happens  in  a  few 
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days,  unlefs  fimie  fudden  and  very  eifeftaal  tarn  can 
be  dven  to  the  diftempcr." 

1  will  now  advtfc  that  he  be  bled  rather  pkntifiiHy 
if  he  can  bear  it ;  laxativcpurges.and  emollient  dyfters 
(hould  be  adminiftered.  if  the  convulfions  arife  from 
hots,  give  him  this  mercurial  ball: 

To  a  proper  quantity  of  confcrve  of  rofes,  take  mer- 
curius  dulcis  and  philonium,  of  adch  half  an  ounce,  and 
let  it  be  given  him  direSly. 

When  it  proceeds  from  other  caufes,  twice  a-day  you 
may  give  him  the  following  nervous  ball. 

TaOte  of  Rufifia  caftor,  powdered,  two  drachms ;  va- 
lerian root,  powdered,  one  ounce ;  afla-fcetida,  half 
an  ounce ;  make  thefe  into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil 
of  amber.    Or, 

Take  ariftolochia,  myrrh,  and  bay-beiries,  of  each 
two  drachms ;  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fix  drachms ;  and 
alTa^foetida,  half  an  ounce ;  make  thefe  into  a  bail, 
with  oil  of  amber  and  treacle. 

If  there  are  any  contradions  and  (iiffiiefs  in  any  of 
his  parts,  fiich  as  his  checks,  temples;  neck,  fliouldersi 
ibines  of  the  back  and  loins,  tta^  following  ointment 
mould  be  rubbed  in :  ^  * 

Take  of  oU  of  amber,  two  ounces ;  nerve  and  marft- 
mallow  oimment,  of  each  four  ounces ;  and  a  fuflkient 
quantity  of  camphorated  fpirits  of  tvine :  make  thefe 
into  an  ointment. 

Frifiions  are  remarkably  ufeful  in  alL  convuKiv^ 
cafes,  and  (hoold  be  ufed  where  there  is  any  jprobabi* 
lity  of  ftifFhefs  or  contra£lions ;  this  method  often  pre« 
vents  their  being  jaw-fet ;  and,  when  the  jaws  do  bap« 
pen  to  fet  fo  that  it  is  impoflible  to  get  any  thii^  in  at 
the  mouth,  they  mnft  be  fupported  by  nourifhlng  clyf- 
ten  made  of  brotfat^,  milk,  pottage,  &c.  but  fim  give 
him  the  following  nervous  ciyfter : 

Take  me,  pauiy-ro^al,  and  chamomile-floiKrers,  of 
each  a  handEul ;  valerian  root,  two  ounces  ;  boil  them 
in  five  ipints  of  water,  till  they  are  reduced  to  fonr ;  in 
the  ftraincd  liquor  diflfolve  caftor  and  afla-fbeti^h,  of 
each  half  an  ounce.    Apply  this  once  a-day. 

I  would  not  advife  tne  ofe  of  roweb  in  convtilfive' 
cafes,  for  4icy  fometimes  mortify,  and  feIA>tn  digeft 
kindly;  neither  rnnnini  a  red«hot  iron  through  the 
foretop  and  mane,  for  this  likewife  has  its  bad  C0fife« 
quences. 

COP :  the  top  of  any  thing ;  alfo  a  tuft  on  the  head 
of  birds. 

COPING-IRONS :  inftnnnents  tffed  by  Mconers 
in  coping  or  paring  a  hawk's  beak,  pounces  or  talons, 
when  thcjr  are  overgrown. 

CORL,  IN  PiCBONs :  a  malady,  fo  called,  form  iti 
Itkenefs  to  the  core  of  an  ajmle ;  it  is  hard,  and  ufually 
of  a  yellow  colour  interfperfed  with  red,  and  is  moftiy 
feated  on  the  anus  or  vent. 

Cure— This  muft  be  ripened ;  to  eflfedl  which,  keep 
the  piMm  toofe,  by  giving  it  a  gentle  purge  of  tobac- 
co ;  a  IfwaM  quantity  will  do ;  this  will  fometimes  mafca 
them  {fifeharge  the  core  themfclves ;  if  not,  when  rfpe, 
it  muft  be  drawn  out. 

CORK,  OR  CORKING  QF  A  Saddle,  the  pieces 
'to  which  the  bolAers  are  made  lift,  fo  called  baui  hav- 
ing  formerly  been  made  of  cork. 

CORNERS, 
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CORNERS,  on  Ang»9  of  thk  VotT»  ^e  the 
exu«mitips  dfthe  four  linei  of  the  volt  vhea  you  ^totk 
in  fquare. 

CORNER  TEETH  of  a  Hossb,  ^re  die  four 
lecth  that  ^re  pUced  between  the  middling  teeth  and  the 
tuflies,  b^ing  two  above  md  two  below,  on  each  fide  of 
the  jaw  i  which  (hoot  when  the  horf(^is  foul  years  and  a 
half  old. 

CORNS.  In  the  human  body*  corns  in  the  feot  are 
termed  fo  with  fome  propriety,  from'  their  homy  fub- 
ftance ;  but  what  are  called  corns  in  the  feet  of  oorfea 
are^ery  improperly  lyinoed^  as  they  arq  quite  of  an  oppo- 
fite.  nature,  rather  refembUng  contufions  or  bruifes,  and 
oot  unlike  thofe  bruifes  which  happen  in  the  palnis  of 
the  hands  aqd  fiiigera  |o  working  people,  arifing  from 
violent  pinching,  bruifiof,  &c.  whisrt  the  (kin  is  thick, 
which  appears  of  a  blackifti  red  CQlour,  and  ei^ce^d* 
ingly  pauiful  at  ftrfi,  containing  bipod  ;  but,  in  the  end, 
the  fcruixii  or  thinner  parts  beli^  abfgibed,  the  red  par« 
(icies  appear  when  thci  dead  flcin  is  removed,  like  rod 
powder.  In  like  mauper  corns,  or  rathor  bruileay  ap- 
pear r^d  and  foxy>  as  the  phrafe  is,  They  are  fituated 
in  the  comer  or  marp  angle  oi  the  (okxat  the  e?ctremi|y 
of  the  -heeU,  where  the  cruft  reflet  inward  and  fbr- 
ward»  fqrmw^  the  binders.  But  they  are  more  fre- 
oucntly  npQi  W^h  in  the  infide  hfeU  from  the  manner  of 
tpc  horfe's  fiaqding,  together  with  the  prefluro  or 
weight  of  the  body,  whicn  is  greater  upon  the  infido  of 
the  hoof  thaQ  the  outfida  BrMifes  of  wis  kind  are  ex- 
ceedingly painful,  infomiich  that  the  horfe  (hrinks  and 

itum^les  wheni  a^y  (hing  touches  or  preflea  upon  that 

quarter  of  the  hoof;  hence  lamenefs.  This  complaint 
ari(ea  from  different  ca.uft^,  according  to  the  (hapc  or 
lOtural  formatiofi  of  the  hoof,  together  with  the  treat- 
ment they  are  ^Kpofed  tow  But  the  foUowif^  are  the 
moft  frequent : 

I  ft.  In  i}at  low  beeU,  from  too  great  a  preflUfe  of -the 
Ihoe^beel  upon  the  folej  whether  frqm  cankorW,  a  too 

{reat  thicknefs  of  iron  upon  the  heels  of  the.  flioe,  or  its 
eipg  heoded  downwarda  upon  the  fole^  or  the  ihoe  iWe 
tpo  concave ;  either  of  thefe  c^afea  will  produce  thq 
(ame  eflPefik :  for,  JFrom  the  too  great  preiPTura  upon  the 
horny  fole,  the  fteihy  fole,  which  lies  immediately  un- 
4emeath  it,  is  comprefTed  and  broiled  between  the  (h^- 
heel,  the  fole,  and  the  extremities  or  outward  pointa  of 
the  ioSn-bone :  and  hence  a  contitf  on  or  bruife,  at- 
tended with  an  extaravaTation  of  the  bleed,  which  after- 
wards gives  that  part  of  the  fole  a  red  appearanpe,  and 
i«  the  leafon  why  the  fole  on  that  pUQe  never  g?ows  fo 
lirm  and  foUd  a«  it  was  before,  out  remains^  foft  and 
fpongyt  formioj;  a  lodgment  for  fand  aP4  gravel,  which 
too  frequently  infinuates  itfeU  into  the  qoick,  caufingan 
infla^miation,  ^tten^ed  with  a  fuppuration  or  difcharge  of 
matter,  which,  if  not  finding  a  paff%e  below,  will  car* 
tainly  break  out  at  the  coronet. 

ad.  1  hi9  complaint  is  produced  in  wide  open  heels, 
^ben  tl^  hoofs  are  very  thick  and  ftrong,  from  too 
grqat  a  luxuriancy  of  the  binder,  which*  bemg  ififleded 
or  bended  downward^  between  the  (hoe  and  t^ie  fole, 
comprelTes  the  flefiiy  fole  as  already  mentioned  ;  and 
kur^ce  lamenefa. 
^.  Thii  makdy*  in  deep  oanow  hmoUi  proceeds 
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from  a  cootraQion  of  the  croft  oompreflfaif '  tbefaeefsf 
&c.  Hence,  it  not  unfreqoently  happens  m  boofa  of 
this  (hape,  that  both  heets  are  alike  affe^Sted,  from  thf 
ftrudure  and  preifure  of  the  hardened  cruft  upon  the 
tendinous  aponeurofis,  ftc.  on  the  outfide  of  the  coffin- 
bone,  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  bruifed  bejtween  the  boni^ 
and  the  cruft;  hence  the  rednefs.may  fometimes  be 
traced  upwards  almoft  to  the  coronet*  In  this  cafe  no 
radical  cure  call  take  place,  as  the  caufe  which  produces 
thefe  bruifes,  &c.  will  exift  while  the  horfe  lives»  and^ 
at  the  iame  timet  the  horfe  will  be  tame  from  the  con. 
tra^lion  of  the  hoof ;  but  the  remedy  propofed,  by  wa]» 
oi  palliation  for  hoof  bound  fe^,  may  be  of  ufe  to  reo* 
der  the  horfe  more  ferviceable.  See  HoOF<*BOa)i]>. 
With  refped  to  the  two  ftrft  caufes»  when  the  broife 

Proceeds  from  too  great  a  pieflure  from  the  flioe  heels» 
:c.  upon  the  fole»  the  (hoe  muft  be  made  fo  as  to  hear 
off  the  tender  part,  and  likewife  to  fome  diftapce  on 
both  fide$  of  it }  for  which  purpqfe,  a  round  or  a  barred 
fl)oe  wiU  be  neceflfary.  The  red  and  bruifed  paru  muft 
be  cut  ou^  tfi  the  ouickt  aod  the  hoof  kept  foft  with 
emollient  poultices  tor  fome  time.  But  the  textile  of 
the  blood-veiTels,  and  likewife  that  of  the  hoof  at  tho 
bruifed  part,  being  deftroyodi  a  fpongioefs  remains  af- 
terwards, and  upon  the  leaft  unequal  preiTure  from  the 
fl)oe,  ice.  are  liable  to  a  relapfe,  never  admittinig  ot 
a  thorough  cure,  and  of  confequence  fubJQ^l  to  fre<« 
quent  lamenefs. 

Corns,  or  bruiies  in  the  feet  of  horfes,  might,  by  tak* 
wg  proper  care  of  them,  be  eaftly  avoided :  for  in  thefe 
countries  where  horfes  go  moftly  bare-foot^,  this  ma^ 
lady  is  not  fo  much  known ;  neither  are  thofe  horfea 
that  go  cenftantly  at  Cart  and  pJkiugh  fubje£l  to  th^m  s 
hence,  therefore,  this  complaint  is  moft  frequently  to 
be  p)et  with  in  great  towns,  whcrq  borfea  go  mucU 
upon  hard  caufeways,  baviiig  their  (hoes  turned  up 
with  high  caukers  on  the  heels,  and  frequently  renewed» 
at  the  lame  time  thpir  hoofs  being  kept  too  drv  and 
hard,  from  (landing  too  much  upon  hot  dry  litter :  hence 
will  appear  the  neeeOity  of  complying  with  what  is 
moft  natural  to  the  boois  of  horfes»  namely,  Qoolnefe 
and  moiihtre,  together  with  ufing  fuch  a  form  of  fboe 
aa  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
cipft,  and  without  giving  it  any  bad  unnatural  fiiape% 
4$^  Shoeing  of  Hoas^s. 

CORONET,  OR  Croh&t,  of  a  Horsb,  is  tho- 
loweft  Dart  of  the  pftern  which  runa  round  the  coffin, 
and  is  oiitinguifhed  bv  the  hair  which  joins  and  covers 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  noof. 

Tne  coronet  of  a  hoife*s  foot,  is  that  part  on  the 
very  top  of  it  where  the  hair  grovi^,  and  falls  down 
upon  the  hoof:  the  coronet  ihould  be  no  more  raifcd 
than  the  hoof;  for,  H  it  makes  a  tidge  or  height  round 
it,  it  is  a  ftgn  that  either  the  foot  is  dried  up,  or  that 
there  are  a  great  maiV  humours  in.  the  coronets  that  nnay 
Qccafion  the  c^own-fcab,  aad  other  (ores,  to  which  that 

part  is  fubie^.     See  flij. 

CORRECTIONS  ANi>  H^iPS  vor  a  HpJ^^^. 
Before  a  horfe  v$  taught  any  le/fon9»  you  ought  to  lake 
i^i^e,  thai  there  are  feven  helps  for  his  turtltcrance 
therein^  or  to  puniih  him  for  faults  committed  in  his^ 

leifoft^ 

I.  The 
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1.  The  voice;  which  when  fwect,  and  accompanied 
with  cheriftiings,  is  helpful ;  but  when  tough  and  ter- 
rible,  and  accompanied  with  ftrokes  or  threatenings,  a 
correftion. 

2.  The  idd ;  which  is  a  help  in  the  (haking,  and  a  cor- 
reSion  in  the  ilriking« 

3.  The  bitt ;  a  help  in  its  fweetnefs,  the  fnafBe  in  its 
fmoothnefs,  but  both  correftions ;  the  one  in  its  hard- 
hefs/and  the  other  in'its  roughnefs ;  and  both  in  flatnefs 
and  fquareriefs.  , 

4.  The  calves  of  the  legs  ;  which  being  gently  laid 
to  tnc  horfe*s  fides,  are  helps  ;  but  corfedtions  when  you 
flrike  them  hard,  as  giving  warning  that  the  fpurs  are 
about  to  follow. 

'  5.  The  ftirrup  and  ftirrup- leather ;  which  are  cor- 
redions  when  ftruck  againll  the  hinder  part  ot  the 
Ihoulder,  but  helps  when  thruft  forward  in  a  quick 
motion. 

6.  The  fpur ;  that  is  helpful  when  gently  delivered 
in  any  motion  that  calls  tor  quicknefs  and  afiivity, 
whether  on  or  above  the  ground  ;  and  a  correftion, 
when  it  is  (Iruck  hard  in  the  fide,  upon  any  (loth  or  fault 
committed. 

7.  The  ground ;  that  is  a  help,  when  plain  and 
fmooth,  and  not  painful  to  tread  upon;  and  a  cor- 
Teftion  when  rough,  deep,  and  uneven,  for  the  amend- 
inent  of  any  vicious  habit  that  may  have  been  con- 
tradted. 

.   CORVET,  1   (in  the  Manage)  an  air,  when  the 

CURVET,  J  horfe's  legs  are  more  raifed  than  in 
the  demivolts,  being  a  kina  of  leap  up,  and  a  little  for- 
ward, wherein  the  hovferaifes  both^his  fore- feet  at  once, 
equally  advanced  (when  he  is  ^oing  ftraight  forward, 
and  not  in  a  circle)  and  as  his  iore-legs  are  falling,  he 
immediately  raifes  his  hind- legs,  as  he  did  his  fore; 
that  is,  eaually  advanced,  and  not  one  before  the  other : 
fo  that  all  bis  tour  legs  are  in  the  air  at  onct;  and 
as  he  fets  them  down,  he  marks  but  twice  with 
them. 

Horfes  that  are  very  dull  or  very  fiery,  are  improper 
for  curvets  ;  they  being  the  moft  difficult  air  that  tney 
can  make,  and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  judgment  in 
the  rider,  as  well  as  patience  in  the  horfe,  to  per- 
form it, 

COSSET :  a  colt,  calf,  lamb,  &c.  taken  and  brought 
up  by  hand,  without  the  dam. 

COSTIVENESS  in  Horses,  is  a  hardening  of  the 
excrements  in  the  body,  fo  that  without  great  pain  the 
horfe  cannot  evacuate  or  void  his  dung ;  and  this  is 
dften  occafioned  by  excefs  of  provender,  ihfomuch  that 
nature  forces  it  into  the  bowels  before  it  be  well  di- 
gefted  in  the  ilomach;  or  again,  it  happens  bv  feeding 
altogether  upon  dry  meats,  the  which,  thougn  whole- 
fome  and  nourifliing,  contra  A,  notwithflanding,  the 
excrements  by  the  extraordinary  heat  they  occafion ; 
and  it  may  likewife  happen  by  exceffive  faAing*:  to 
remedy  which  you  may  give  him  the  following  clyfter. 

Take  a  handful  of  marOi  mallows,  deco6f  them  in 
fpring  water,  not  exceeding  a  quart,  add  to  thefe  half 
a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  and  fix  ounces  of  fre(h-butter,  of 
benedi^a  laxativa  an  ounce,  and  injedl  them,  holding 
or  tying  cbfe  his  tail  by  bringing  it  with  a  cord  betwixt 


his  legs,  obliging  him  to  keep  it  in  for  the  fpace  of  an 
hour ;  and,  the  better  to  make  it  work,  g^ve  him  a  warm 
mafli ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  has  difcharged  it,  give  him'in  a 
drenching-horn  a  potion  made  as  follows : 

Take  two  ounces  of  Caftile  foap,  diffolve  it  in  a  pint 
of  warm  white-wine,  and  with  it  a  quartern  of  linfeed- 
oil/  fweetening  them  all  with  fugar-candy,  and  give  it 
him  as  hot  as  he  can  drink  it. 

COUCH ING»  among  Stortfrnn,  the  lodging  of  a 
boar ;  ias  the  <liflodging  of  that  beafl  is  called,  rearing  of 
a  boar.    See  Racing  and  Hunting. 

COUGH,  IN  Dogs:  dogs  are  very  fubjeS  to  a 
cough,  with  a  very  extraordinary  choaking,  which  is 
often  thought  to  arife  from  a  cold  or  fome  inward  difor- 
der ;  and  1  ^hink  it  is  often  occafioned  by  the  eating  of 
fifh-bones.  To  guard  againfl  it,  order  your  fervants  to 
throw  all  fuch  fHi- bones  where  the  Aog  cannot  get  at 
them.  If  the  diforder  be  from  a  cold,  let  bleeding  be 
repeated  in  fmall  quantities,  if  neceffary ;  but,  if  it  be 
wnat  is  called  the  diftemper  in  dpgs,  and  they  appear  to 
be  very  low  in  fpirits,  bleeding  is  better  omitted.  Lei 
meat-broth,  6r  milk-broth,  warmed^  be  the  chief  of  his 
diet,  and  give  the  following : 

Takfc  flour  of  fulphtir,  coid-drawn  linfced-oil,  and 
falt-petre,  of  cadh  one  ounce  ;  divide  it  into  four  dofes, 
giving  him  one  dofe  every  other  day;  and  let  him  haVe 
plenty  of  clean  draw  to  lie  on :  or  one  fpoonful  of  honey 
daily.    ^ 

COUGH,  AND  AsTHMJi,  <N  HoRSEST.  The  con- 
fequences  of  colds  negleded  or  injudicioufly  treated, 
are  fettled  habitual  coughs,  afthmas,  broken-Wind,  and 
confumption. 

Of  coughs  two  arerhiefly  diftin|ui(hed.  The  one  i» 
ioofe,  almoft  continual,  and  increaung  to  violence  upon 
the  lead  motion  :  the  other  is  a  Ihort  dry  cough,  pre- 
ceded by  a  hufky  hollow  kind  of  wheezing,  as  if  refpira* 
tion  wasobftruded  by  fragments  of  hay  or  corn  retained 
in  the  pafTage.  This  lalf  is  the  kind  of  cou^h  called 
ailhma  by  mail  writers,  and  for  which  mercurial  purges' 
have  been  recommended.  Thefe,  however,  Mr.  Taf- 
LiN  obferves,  may  perhaps  be  exhibited  with  more  pro« 
priety  after  the  adminiftration  of  a  courfe.  oi  the  follow* 
ing  balls,  (hould  they  fail  in  the  defired  effevS.  Bleeds 
ing  muft  firfi  be  performed  and  occafionally  repeated  in 
fmall  quantities,  till  glandular  inflammation  and  irritav 
bility  are  allayed,  and  the  bipod  fo  attenuated  by  the  con. 
flant  uFe  of  nitre,  as  to  render  th6  circulation  free 
through  the  finer  vefl(^ls  of  the  lungs,  from  the  obflruc* 
tions  in  which  all  the  difficulties  proceed.  Bleeding 
having  taken  place  with  the  neceflary  circumfpedion  a» 
to  the  quantity,  let  two  ounces  of  nitre  be  given  punc- 
tually every  night  and  morning  In  water,  continuing  one 
of  the  following  balls  every  morning  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  we^ks^  that  a  £air  and  decifive  trial  may  be  ob- 
tained: 

Take  of  Caflile-^foap,  annifeed,  and  liquorice-pow- 
ders, each  five  ounces  \  gum-ammoniacum,  three 
ounces;  balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce;  honey,  if  re«. 
quired  to  mahe  a  mafs ;  which  divide  into  a  dozen 
balls. 

If  there  (hould  appear  no  abatement  of  the  fymptoms- 
after  tht:  above  tnal|  bleeding  muft  be  repeatec^  and 

incrcuriab, 


cou 


cou 


mercurials  had  rccourfc  to.  Mr.  TaPLin  tdvifei  •*  tW6 
doles  of  mercurial  phyfic  to  be  given  eight  days  apart, 
and  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of 
calomel  to  either  of  the  purging  balls  (under  the  arti- 
cles of  purging)  beft  calculated  to  the  horfe's  ftrength 
and  condition.  After  which  repeat  the  above  peroral 
balls,  with  the  addition  of  gum  myrrh,  benjamin,  and 
iVenice-turpentine,  each  two  ounces ;  dividing  the  mafs 
into  balls  of  two  ounces  each,  repeating  them  every 
morning  till  the  above  proportion  (with  Ihefe  additions) 
are  totally  confumed.*' 

The 'other  kind,  or^hat  long,  loud,  hollow,  cough, 
which  is  almoft  inccflant,  and  continually  increafing 
upon  the  leall  hurry  in  ezercife,  proceeds  equally  from 
irritability  and  the  a£lion  of  the  ilimy  mucus  upon  the 
glands  in  refpiration,  as  well  as  the  vicldity  andlluggifli 
tnotion  of  the  blood  through  the  finer  paflages ;  but 
yields  to  remedies  with  much  lefs  diflSculty  than  the 
afthraatic. 

In  this  cafe,  as  intheother,  bleeding  muft  be  premifed, 
and  followed  by  a  mafli  compounded  of  equal  parts  of 
bnui  and  oats,  into  which  muft  be  ilirred  and  diilblved, 
while  hot,  honey  four  ounces.  This  mafli  muft  be  re- 
peatedi  with  two  ounces  of  nitre  in  the  water,  without 
mtermiflion,  every  night  and  morning;  giving  him 
alfo  every  morning  the  following  ball,  bemg  an  im- 

£rovement  by  Mr.  I^aplxn  upon  the  cordial  ball  of 
RACKEM. 

Take  Turkey-figs^  Spaniih  liquorice,  aimifeody  and 
liquorice  powders,  of  each  four  ounces;  carraway- 
feeds,  elecampane,  and  annifated  balfam,  each  two 
ounces ;  faf&on,  ginger  (in  powder)  and  oil  of  anni- 
ibed,  each  fix  drachms ;  honey  fufficient  to  iorm  the 
nafs ;  and  divide  it  into  twelve  balls,  of  which  let  one 
he  given  every  morning.  The  figs  and  faffron  are  to 
be  beat  to  a  pafie  ia  the  mortar  previous  to  their  incor* 
poration  widi  the  other  articles,  the  Spanifli- liquorice 
IS  to  be  foftened  over  the  fire  by  boiling  in  a  (maU 

3uanlity  of  fpring- water,  and  the  whole  of  the  ingre- 
ients  mixed  in  a  proper  manner. 
**  Thefe  balls,  faj^s  our  author,  are  powerfully  cor- 
dial and  reftoratire ;  they  promote  glandular  excre- 
tion, warm  and  ftimulate  the  ftomach  to  rhe  expulfion 
of  wind,  enliven  the  circulation,  and  invigorate  the 
^vhole  frame,  as  has  been  fufSciently  afcertained  by 
their  inftantaneous  cffeQ.  in  the  chafe,  where  their  ex- 
cetlenoe  has  been  repeatedly  efi^abliflied  ;  but  more  par-  ' 
ticulttriy  in  deep  fwampy  countries,  when,  after  a  fe- 
vere  burft,  or  a  repetition  of  flrong  leaps,  the  horfe  has 
been  fo  off  his  wmd,  or,  in  fafi,  nature  fo  exhaufted, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  a  flroke  farther ;  the  im- 
mediate adminiftration  of  a  (ingle  ball  has  not  only  af- 
forded inftant  relief,  but  the  norfe  gone  through  the 
day  with  his  ufual  alacrity." — It  may  be  necelTary  to 
oMerve,  that  ibme  young  norfes  are  Jubjed  to  coughs 
on  cutting  their  teeth  ;  their  eyes  alfo  are  affe^led  from 
the  fame  caufe.  In  ihcfe  cafes^  always  bleed  \  and,  if 
the  cough  46  obflinate,  repeat  it  and  give  warm  maflies  ^ 
^hich,  m  general|  are  alone  fufficient  to  remove  this 
complaint. 

COUGH,  IN  Oxen  or  Cows  :  this  dry  hoarfe- 
nefs  or  cough  mud  be  carefully  looked  to,  or  it  ^vill 


grow  in  time  to  a  irorle  difeafe,  therefope  it  is  good  to 
prevent  it.    Cure. 

Take  the  difiilled  water  of  hyflbp,  or  clfe  the  decoc- 
tion of  mint  and  hyiTop  totgetber  with  the  juice  of  leeks, 
and  give  it  with  oil  of  olives  anda  little  garlic  ;  for  there 
hath  not  been  fo  long  a  cough  known,  but  this  medicine 
hath  Helped  it.  Sometimes,  if  it  be  an  ea(y  hoarfeneft, 
you  may  give  them  tar  with  honey-water,  and  it  will 
help  them  for  certain. 

COUGH,  Rheum,  or  Catarrh,  in  Sheep  t 
if  early  care  is  not  taken  of  thefe  diforders,  the  lungs 
will  be  inflamed,  and  the  creature  will  die  of  an  abfolute 
confumption.  No  fheep  can  be  cured  of  thefe  in  the 
pasture  where  the  difeafe  was  got,  for  that  is  always  a 
damp  one  ;  the  firft  thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to 
remove  them  into  one  that  is  dry  and  healthy ; '  where 
the  air  is  clear  and  the  grafs  fweet ;  and  apply  cither  of 
the  following  medicines : 

I. 

Prefs  out  the  jaice  of  colt'^s-foot  leaves,  frefli  elecam- 
pancroot,  liquorice,  and  hedge-mufiard,  of  each  equal 
quantities,  beating  them  in  a  mortar,  and  moiiiening 
them  with  fome  mild  ale ;  to  a  quart  of  the  juice  add  five 
ounces  of  honey  :  giTe  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  for  a 
dofe,  once  in  twenty-four  hoars.  Little  tnore  wiH  be  r6. 
quired  to  prevent  all  bad  confequences,  and  make  the 
cure  ciFedual. 

H. 

Take  an  ounce  of  liquorice,  as  much  of  dail-feed  and 
bay-berries,  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  vervain ;  boil 
thefe* when  brnifed,  in  a  pint  crf^ verjuice  of  cyder; 
ft  rain  it,  and  give  it  fafting  to  the  iheep  as  hot  as  may 
be  taken ;  andfo,  in  five  mornings  giving,  the  cure  will 
be  efFedltd. 

III. 

Take  an  ounce  of  dill  feed,  and  as  much  of  bay-ber- 
ries, a  handful  of  vervain,  and  two  ounces  of  browA 
fugar-candy,  bnxife  and  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  cy« 
der,  or  verjuice,  and -give  it  fafting  as  hot  as  can  oe 
endured. 

COUNTERPOISE.  The  liberty  of  the  a6Hon  and 
feat  of  a  horfeman  ;  fo  that  in  all  the  motions  made  by 
the  horfe,  he  does  not  incline  his  body  more  to  one  fide 
than  to  the  other,  but  continues  in  the  middle  of  the  fad- 
die,  rearing  equally  on  his  flirrups,  in  order  to  give  the 
horfe  the  proper  and  feafonable  aids. 

COUNTER-TIME,  is  the  defence  or  refiftance  of 
a  horfe  that  interrupts  his  cadence,  and  the  meafure  of 
his  manage,  oocafioned  either  by  a  bad  horfeman,  pr  by 
the  malice  of  rhe  horfe. 

COUNTER  OF  A  Horse.  That  part  of  his  fore- 
head  which  is  between  the  (houlder,and  under  the  neck. 

COUNTISSES  OINTMENT,  ufed  in* removing 
fores  in  horfcs.  Sft  Scabbed  Heels,  for  its  prepara- 
tion. 

COUP  DE  BRIDLE,  the  fame  as  ebrillade.  See 
Sbrillaoe. 

COUPLE  :  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  f6t  together, 
which  is  a  pair ;  thus  we  fay,  a  couple  of  rabbits,  this 
being  the  proper  term  for  two  of  them:  fo'h  is  Ukewife 
ufed  by  hunters  for  two  hounds,  and  a  couple  and  a  half 
for  three. 

O  COUPLET, 


cou    .    . 

COUPLE,  donotesalfo  a  fort  of  band  to  tie  dogs. 

COURSING  WITH  Greyhounds,  is  a  recreation 
in  great  eileem  with  many  gentlemen.  It^  affords 
greater  pleafure  than  hunting  m  fome  refpefls.  As, 
iirft,  becaufe  it  is  fooner  ended.  Secondly,  it  does 
not  require  fo  much  toil.  Thirdly,  the  game  is  tor  the 
moft  part  always  in  fight.  Fourthly,  in  regard 
to  the  delicate  qualities  and  (hape  of  the  greyhound. 

There  are  three  feveral  courfes  with  greyhounds,  viz, 
at  the  deer,  at  the  hare>  and  at  the  fox. 

For  the  deer  there  arc  two  forts  of  courfes,  the 
one  in  the  piiddock,  and  the  other  either  in  the  forefl 
or  purlieu. 

For  the  paddock,  there  muft  be  the  greyhound,  and 
the  terrier  which  is  a  kind  of  mongrel  greyhound,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  drive  away  the  oeer  before  the  grey- 
hounds are  flipt,  and  moft  ufually  a  brace  or  leafli 
are  let  flip  ;  feldom  more  than  two  brace.     See  Grey- 

HOUND. 

As  for  the  paddock  courfe,  y^#  Paddock. 

Courfes  of  the  DEER  in  the  Forefi  or  Purtieu. 

There  arc  in  this  two  ways  in  ufe,  the  one  is  courfing 
f rohi  wogd  to  wood,  anc^  the  other  upon  the  lawns  by 
the  keeper's  lodge. 

If  you  courfe  from  wood  to  wood,  you  are  firft  to 
throw  fome  young  hounds.into  the  wood  to  bring  out  the 
deer,  and  if  any  deer  come  out  that  is  not  weighty,  or  a 
deer  of  antler,  which  is  buck,  fore,  or  forel,  then  you  are 
not  to  flip  your  greyhounds,  which  are  held  at  the 
end  of  the-  wood,  where  the  deer  is  expedled  to 
come  out,  which  the  keepers  have  good  judgment 
to  know. 

^  And  if  you  miftruft  that  the  greyhounds  will  not 
kill  him,  then,  you  may  way-lay  him  with  a  brace  of 
frefli  greyhounds. 

For  courfing  upon  the  lawn,  when  you  have  given 
the  keeper  notice,  he  will  lodge  a  deer  for  your 
courfe^  then  by  coming  under  the  wind,  you  may 
come  near  enough  to  flip  your  greyhounds  for  a 
fair  courfe. 

Courfwg.the  HARE. 

The  beft  way  in  this,  is  to  go  and  find  out  one  fitting, 
which  is  eafily  to  be  done  by  walking  crofs  the  lands, 
either  ftubble,  fallow,  or  corn,  and  cafting  your  eye  up 
and  down ;  for  in  the  fummer  feafon  they  frequent 
fuch  places  for  fear  of  ticks,  which  are  common 
in  woods  ;  alfo  the  rain  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  of- 
fend them.  ^ . 

The  reft  of  the  year,  you  muft  beat  up  and  down  with 
poles  to  ftart  them  out  of  their  forms  and  tetreats,  and 
fome  hares  will  not  ftir*  until  they  are  almoft  touched, 
and  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  fuch  hares  will  make  aott- 
cel  lept  cou  r fe .  ^^^^ 

If  a  haje  fit  near  any  clofe  or  covert,  and  have  her 
bead  towards  the  fame  with  a  fair  field  behind  her,  you 
may  ride  with  as  much  company  as  you  have  between 
her  and  the  covert  before  (he  be  put  up,  and  then  Oie  is 
likely  to  make  her  courfe  towards  the  champagne^  for  (he 
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feldom  takes  the  fame  way  that  her  head  is,  when  (he  (its 
in  her  form. 

When  a  hare  is  juft  ftarted,  you  give  her  ground  or 
law,  which  commonly  is  twclve-fcore  yards  or  more, 
according  to  the  ground  where  fiie  fits,  or  elfe  you 
iofe  much  of  yoUr  fport  by  putting  an  end  to  it  too 
ibon ;  and  it  is  very  pleafant  to  fee  the  turnings  and 
windings,  that  the  hare  will  make  to  fave  herfelf,  which 
fometimes  prove  eflfe^ual  to  her. 

Courfing  the  FOX. 

In  courfing'a  fox,  no  other  art  is  required  than  ftand« 
ing  clofe,  and  on  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outfide  of^  fome 
grove,  where  you  are  to  exped  his  coming  out,  and 
3ien  give  him  head  enough,  otherwife  he  will  turn 
back  to  the  covert :  for  the  flowcft  greyhound  will 
be  fwift  enoujp;h  to  overtake  him  ;  and  all  the  hazard 
of  this  courie,~  is  the  fpoiling  -your  dog  by  the  fox, 
which  oftentimes  happens;  and,  for  this  reafon,  you 
fliould  not  run  any  that'  are  worth ->much  at  this 
chafe ;  but  fuch  as  are  hard-biting  dogs,  that  will  feize 
any  thing. 

Tie  Laws  obfervedin  COURSING. 

The  following  were  eftabliflied  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  refgn  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and 
were  fubfcribed  unto  by  the  chief  gentry,  and  thence 
held  authentic. 

1.  That  he  that  is  chofen  Fewtcrrer,  or  that  lets 
loofe  the  greyhounds,  fliall  receive  the  greyhounds 
matched  to  run  together  into  his  leafli  as  foon  as  he 
comes  into  the  fiel^*  and  follow  next  to  the  hare- 
finder,  or  he  who  is  to  ftart  the  hare  until  he  come  unto 
the  form,  and  no  horfeman  or  footman  is  to  go  before» 
or  on  any  fide,  but  diredly  behind,  for  the  (pace  of  about 
forty  yards. 

2.  I  ou  ought  not  to  courfe  a  hare  with  more  than  a 
brace  of  greyhounds. 

3.  The  hare- finder  ought  to  give  the  hare  three  fo- 
hoes  before  he  puts  her  from  her  form  or  feat,  to  the  end 
the  dogs  may  gaze  about  and  attend  her  ftarting. 

4.  They  ought  to  have  twelve  fcorc  yards  law 
before  the  dogs  are  loofcd,  unlefs  there  be  danger 
of  lofing  her. 

5.  That  dog  that  gives  the  firft  turn,  if  after  that 
there  be  neither  cote,  flip,  or  wrench^  he  wins  the 
wager. 

6.  If  one  dog  gives  the  firft  turn  and  the  other 
bears  the  hare,  he  that  bears  the  hare  ftiall  win  the 
wager. 

7.  A  go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is  accounted  equi* 
valent  to  two  turns, 

8.  If  neither  dog  turns  the  hare,  he  that  leads  laft  to 
the  coverts  wins. 

9.  If  one  dog  turns  the  hare,  ferves  himfelF  and 
turns  her  again,  it  is  as  much  as  a  cote,  and  a  cote  is  ef* 
teemed  two  turns. 

10.  If  all  the  courfe  be  equal,  he  that  bears  the 
hare  fliall  win ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne^  the  courfe  fliouId 
be  adjudged  dead, 

it.'^If 
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11.  If  a  dog  takes  fall  in  a  cdurfe,  and  yet  perform 
his  part,  he  may  challenge  the  advantage  of  a  turn 
more  than  he  gave. 

12.  If  a  dog  turns  the  hare,  ferve  himfclf,  and  give 
divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  ftand  ilill  in  the  field, 
the  other  dog,  if  he  turns  home  to  the  covert,  aithougn 
he  gives  no  turn,  Ifaall  be  adjudged  tQ  win  the  wager. 

13.  If  by  misfortune,  a  dog  be  rid  over  in  his 
courfe,  the  courfe  is  void;  ana  to  fay  the  truth,  he 
that  did  the  mifchief  ought  to  make  reparation  for  the 
damage. 

^  14.  If  a  dog  gives  the  firft  and  laft  turn,  and  there 
be  no  other  advantage  betwixt  them,  he  that  gives  the 
odd  turn  (hall  win. 

15.  A  cote  is  when  the  greyhound  goeth  endways  by 
his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a  turn. 

1 6.  A  cote  fcrvcs  for  two  turns,  and  two  trippings 
or  jerkins  for  a  cote :  and  if  (he  turneth  not  quite  about, 
(he  only  wrenchcth. 

17.  If  there  be  no  cotes  between  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds«  hut  that  one  of  them  ferves  the  other  as  turn- 
ing ;  then  he  that  gives  the  moil  wins  the  wager :  and 
it  one  gives  as  many  turns  as  the  other,  then  he  that 
beareth  the  hare  wins  the  w^er. 

18.  Sometimes  the  hare  doth  not  turn,  but  wrench; 
for  fhe  Is  not  properly  faid  to  turn,  except  (he  turns  as 
it  wefe  round,  and  two  wrenches  ftand  for  a  turn. 

19.  He  that  comes  up  firft  to  the  death  of  the  hare, 
takes  her  up,  and  faves  her  from  breaking,  cherKheth 
the  dogs,  and  cleanfeth  their  mouth  from  the  wopl,  is 
adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains. 

20.  Thofe  that  are  judges  of  the  lealh,  muft  give 
their  judgment  prefently  before  they  depart  out  of  the 
field. 

'    COW,  fee  Horned  CATXiEi 

COWRING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  young 
hawk  when  (he  quivers  and  makes  her  wings,  in  token 
of  obedience  to  the  old  ones. 

CRABBING,  {in  Falconry)  is  when  hawks  ftand  too 
near  and  fight  with  one  another. 

CRACKS :  a  diforder  in  the  heels  of  horfes,  which 
frequently  proceeds  from  bad  habit,  but  oftener  from 
the  inattention  of  ftable- keepers,  who  fuffer  the  parts 
below  the  fetlock  to  remain  in  a  wet  and  dirty  condi- 
tion in  fevere  weather. 

In  every  twenty- four  hours,  but  more  particularly 
at  each  time  of  the  horfe*s  returning  from  the  road  or 
exercife,  let  the  cracks  or  fcratches  be  waQied  for  a 
confiderable  time  with  foap  and  warm  water,  making 
a  lather  and  continuing  to  rub  them  tenderly  with  the 
fuds,  till  they  become  pliable,  and  perfe£lly  clear  from 
every  degree  of  fcurf,  orhardnefs  at  the  edges,  and  the 
fiiftened  mucu.<;,  or  oozing,  is  entirely  walhed  away ; 
then  wipe  it  very  dry  with  a  linen  cloth,  and,  when 
perfeAIy  fo,  rub  in  a  lufilcient  quantity  of  camphorated 
u>ermaceti  ointment :  there  is  no  douot  but  they  will 
ioon  fubmit  to  this  fimple  treatment ;  if,  in  fome  days 
after  this  method  has  been  adopted,  you  perceive  the 
cracks  to  be  deep,  the  difcbarge  copious,  and  the  fmell 
foetid  and  ftinking,  you  may  naturally  conclude  there 
is  a  foulnefs  in  the  habit,  or  an  acrimony  in  the  blood, 
jrequiring  reflification ;  in  that  cafe  continue  your  walh- 


ings  with  foap  and  warm  water  every  night  and  morn- 
ing; take  away  a  proportion  of  blood,  and  rub  in  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  inftead 
oi    the  camphorated    fpermaceti,    adminiftering    two 

Surging  balls;  and,  if  nece(rary,  afterwards  a  diuretic 
all,  every  other  morning,  for  a  fortnight.     Or, 

13oil  fenugreek -feed  and  marfhmallow-root  in  water, 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  jelly ;  then  waQi  and  foak  the 
cracks  with  the  liquor  warm,  and  tie  fome  of  the  in- 
gredients that  have  bren  boiled  foft  round  the  whole 
part. 

After  the  cracks  have  been  thus  dre(red  four  or  five 
times,  they  will  grow. foft  at  the  edges,  and  the  follow- 
ing ointment  will  then  take  effe6l :    .  ^ 

Melt  over  the  fire  half  a  pound  of  yellow  bafilicon, 
and  (iir  in  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  verdegris  ;  mix  it 
well,  and  then  let  it  cool :  fpread  this  thick  upon 
fome  leather,  and,  after  the  part  is  well  wa(hed  and 
cleanfed,  put  it  on;  Renew  this  every  day  till  the 
cure  is  effeSed. 

CRAMP,  IN  THE  Legs  of  Sheep.  This  diforder 
frequently  feizes  the  (heep  in  autumn,  efpecially  fuch 
as  have  lain  under  the  drip  of  trees ;  for  which  reafon 
fome  call  it  the  wood-evil.  Turn  the  (heep  into  an 
upland  pafture,  keep  them  warm  and  dry,  and  give  ifie 
following  medicine  : 

Bruife  a  large  quantity  of  black  hoarhound,  as  much 
hedge-muitard,  and  halt  as  much  ffe(h  valerian-root. 
Boil  them  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  and  prefs  out 
the  juice  very  hard  ;  give  a  quarter  of  a  pint  for  a  dofe 
once  in  twelve  hours.  Rub  the  legs  with  hot  vinegar, 
and  drive  the  Iheep  gently  about,  for  fome  motion  will 
aflift  the  medicine  in  procuring  redrefs.    Or, 

Getcinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  grafs,  a  handful;  boil 
it  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  give  half  a  pint  in 
a  morning  warm,  but  bathe  the  legs  with  the  oil  of 
favin. 

The  CRAMP  and  Convulsions,  are  the  contrac-" 
tions  of  the  finews,  veins,  and  mufcies,  in  any  mem* 
ber  or  part  of  the  body  of  a  horTe,  ^r. 

The  figns  of  knowmg  it  are,  that  the  horfe  will  be 
fo  ftifF,  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  a  man  is  not  able  to 
bow  him ;  he  will  be  lame  and  well  again,  as  it  were 
in  a  moment. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  cramp  that  feizes  upon 
a  horfe's  neck  and  the  reins  of  his  back,  and  univer,* 
fally  all  over  his  body,  which  may  have  proceeded 
either  from  a  great  cold,  or  from  the  lofs  of  blood, 
whereby  a  great  windinefs  enters  his  veins,  and  be- 
numbs the  finews. 

This  diftemper  alfo  may  be  known  by  his  head  and 
neck  ftanding  awry,  his  ears  uptight,  and  his  eyes  \\oU 
low,  his  mouth  dry  and  clung,  and  his  back  will  rife 
like  a  camel's  :  which  diforders  are  to  be  cuied  by  giv* 
ing  him  fomewhat  to  make  him  fweat,  and  by  loading 
him  with  warm  woollen  cloths. 

CRAPAUDINE,  or  tread  upon  the  Coronet, 
is  an  imperfcdtion  in  a  horfe's  foot,  being  an  ulcer  on 
the  coronet,  from  whence  iifues  a  filthy  matter,  which 
by  its  (harpnefs  dries  up  the  horn  beneath  the  part 
where  the  tread  is  made,  and  forms  a  kind  of  groove, 
or  hollow,  down  to  the  very  (hoe. 
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CRATCHES.  A  fwelUng  horfcs  are  liable  to,  on 
the  paflern.  under  the  fetlocK,  and  fometimes  under 
the  noof;  for  which  reafon  it  is  dlftinguilhed  into  the 
finewy  cratches,  which  afte6l  the  finewi  and  thofc  up- 
on the  cronet,  called  quitterbones. 

CRAW,  OR  CROP  OF  Birds,  the  fame  as  Ingluves. 
See  Ingluves. 

CRAY,  a  diftemper  in  hawks,  almoft  the  Tame  as 
the  Parttaft  proceeding  from  cold,  by  reafon  of  ill  diet, 
ancj  long  feeding  with  cold,  ftale  meat. 

CRAY-F1SH.NET:  cray-fifh,  or  cfcvifes,  are 
readily  taken  with  the  following  fort  of  net,  and  other 
inftruments  reprcfcntcd  in  the  figure,  Plate  IV, 
Fie.  8. 

^  Provide  four  or  five  fmall  nets  about  a  foot  fquare, 
tie  them  to  a  round  withy  hoop,  or  the  like,  as  you  fee 
marked  in  the  figufe  C,  D,  £ ;  procure  alfo  as  many 
ftavcs  as  A,  B,  each  of  them  five  or  fix  feet  long, 
with  three  forks  at  the  end,  to  which  faften  the  hoop 
at  three  equal  diftances,  in  fuch  manner  that  when  you 
lay  the  net  flat  on  the  ground,  the  flick  may  ftand  up- 
right on  the  three  forks. 

Provide  alfo  a  dozen  rods  or  ilicks,  in  length  five  or 
fix  feet,  cleft  at  the  fmall  end  marked  in  the  figure  I, 
wherein  you  may  place  fome  (kinned  frogs,  the  guts  of 
chickens,  of  the  hxe  ;  having  baited  the  Iticks,  go  out, 
and  where  you  find  any  likely  hole  in  the  water,  there 
leave  it,  and  fo  after  this  manner  lay  the  reft  in  the 
moft  likely  places,  and  walk  in  and  out  vifiting  the 
flicks";  when  you  perceive  any  fixed  to  the  baits,  gently 
move  the  baited  end  towards  the  middle  of  the  water, 
and  doubt  not  that  cray-fi(h  will  keep  their  hold ; 
when  that  is  do^e,  put  jour  net  juft  under '  the  bait, 
and  foltly  lift-  up  the  bait,  and  as  foon  as  the  cray-fifh 
feel  the  air,  they  let  go  their  hold,  and  fall  into  the 
'  net. 

CREANCE,  I  A  fine,   fmall,   long  line  and  even 

^ ~^,  >fpun  packthread,   which  is  faftcned 
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lured. 

CREAT,  is  an  uQier  to  a  riding  maftcr,  or  gentle- 
man bred  in  the  academy,  with  intent  to  make  nimfelf 
capable  of  teaching  the  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe.- 

^  CREPANCE,  IS  a  cratch  or  chap  in  a  horfe's  legs, 
given  by  the  fpunges  of  the  flioe  of  the  hinder  feet  croff- 
ing  and  ftriking  againft  the  other  hinder  foot. 

'Fhis  cratch  generates  into  an  ulcer .- 

CRESCENT,  (among  Farriers)  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
have  crefcents,  when  the  point,-  or  thatpart  of  the  cof- 
fin bone,  or  little  foot,  which  is  moft  advanced,  fails 
down,  and  prcffcs  the  fole  outwards ;  and  the  middle 
of  the  hoof,  above  the  toe,  (brinks  and  becomes  flat  by 
reafon  of  the  hollowncfs  beneath  it :  though  thofe  crel- 
cents  be  really  the  bone  of  the  little  foot,  which  has 
left  its  place,  and  fallen  downwards,  fo  as  the  under 
part  of  the  foot,  that  is  the  fole  and  the  toe,  appears 
round,  and  the  hoof  above  Ihrinks  in. 

CREST-FALLEN,  is  an  imperfeflion  or  infirmity 
in  a  horfe,  when  the  upper  part  of  his  neck,  in  which 
liis  mane  grows,  called  the  creft,  hangs  either  on  the 
one  fide  or  the  other,  not  ftanding  upright  as  it  ought 
to  do. 


Thii proceeds  for  the  moft  part  from  poverty,  caufed 
by  ill  keeping,  and  efpecially  when  a  fat  hotfe  falls 
away  fuddenly  upon  any  inward  ficknefs. 

The  remedy  is  as  follows :  firft  raifc  it  up  with  your 
band,  and  place  it  as  it  ought  to  fiand  :  then  let  a  per* 
fon  ftanding  on  the  fide  the  creft  falls  from,  hold  up 
the  cpeft  with  one  hand,,  and  thru  ft  out  the  bottom  of 
it  with  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  ftand  upright. 

This  being  done,  draw  a  hot  iron,  broad  on  the 
edge,  on  that  fide  through  the  fltin,  (driving  his  neck 
firft  on  the  bottom  of  the  creft,  then  in  the  midft  of  it, 
and  laftly  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  hair)  and  no  deeper 
than  on  the  other  fide,  from  whence  the  creft  fells : 
then  gather  up  the  Ikin  with  your  hand,  and  applj 
two  plafters  of^  flioemaker*s  wax,  laid  one  againft  the 
other  at  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  with  fmooth  fplintd 
ftay  the  ikin,  that  it  may  ftirink  neither  upward  nor 
downward. 

Then  clip  away  all  the  fpare  (kin,  wjiich  you  had 
gathered  with  vour  hand,  with  a  fliarp  pair  of  fciftars, 
and  ftitch  the  (kin  together  in  divers  places  with  a  nee* 
die-full  of  filk,  and  (litch  the  edges  of  the  plafter  alfo 
to  prevent  it  from  breaking. 

And  laft  of  all  anoint  the  fore  with  turpentine,  ho- 
ney, and  wax  melted  together,  and  the  places  which 
you  draw  with  the  hot  iron,  with  a  piece  of  greafe 
made  warm,  and  thus  do  twice  every  day  till  it  be 
whole. 

But  you  muft  be  fure  to  take  care  that  your  fplints 
(brink  not :  though  after  all  the  beft  cure  for  this 
malady  is  to  let  the  horfe  blood,  and  to  keep  him  very 
well :  for  the  ftrength  and  fatnefs  will  rai/e  the  creft 
again. 

CREST-MANGINESS,  in  Horses  :  the  cure. 

Take  of  hof*s  lard,  a  pound ;  verdigris,  four  ounces; 
flour  of  brimftone,  four  ounces  ;  add  to  thefe  a  pint  of 
very  fait  beef  broth,  and  diffolve  what  is  to  be  diifolved 
therein:  then,  after  you  have  rubbed  oflTthe  fcabs  and 
fcurf  till  they  oleed,  wa(h  the  place  aiSidled  therewith, 
as  hot  as  may  well  be  endured,  for  a  week  together ;  and 
after  that  lay  thereon  a  cloth  dipped  in  green  ointment^ 
This  will  alfo  hinder  the  hair  from  falling  oflT;  efpeci- 
ally the  former. 

CREVICE :  denotes  a  chop,  clift,  or  chink. 

CRIB-BITING,  IN  Horses,  is  rather  a  habit 
than  a  diforder,  though  I  may  fay  it  is  a  very  bad  one, 
and  ftiould  be  prevented  if  poftible.  Young  horfes  are 
moft  fubje6l  to  get  this  habit,  and  it  is  often  occafioned 
by  uneannefs  in  breeding  of  teeth,  and  from  being  ill 
fed  when  they  are  hungry.  The  bad  confequences  arc, 
wearing  away  their  teeth,  (pilling  their  corn,  and  fuck- 
ing in  the  air  in  fuch  quantises  as  will  often  give  them 
the  cholic  or  gripes. 

The  beft  method  is  to  put  a  little  ftraw  into  his 
manger  to  prevent  his  luting  it,  and  to  abridge  his  al- 
lowance of  hay  ;  or  yoii  may  put  him  by  a  wall  where 
there  is  no  manger,  and  lay  his  hay  on  tne  ground,  and 
give  him  his  oats  in  a  bag  ;  if  this  pradlice  is  purfued 
tor  any  length  of  time,  it  will  .cfferfually  cure  him  of 
this  very  pernicious  habit. 

CRICK,  is  when  a  horfe  cannot  turn  his  neck  any 

manner  of  way,  but  holds  it  fore-right,   infomuch  that 
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he  cannot  take  his  meat  from  die  ground  without  great 
paid.  The  cure  is  to  thrult^  a  fliarp  hot  iron  through 
the  flefli  of  the  neck  in  feveral  places,  at  three  inches 
diftance,  and  rowel  all  of  them  with  horfe-hair8>  flax, 
or  hemp«  anointing  the  rowels  with  hog's  greafe. 

CRInE  rS,    1  (with  Falconers)  froall  black  feathers 

CR INITES,  J  m  hawks,  like  hairs  about  the  fore. 
-CROATS^  orCravafs*  are  horfes  brought  from 
CroMiia^  in  Hungary^  which  for  the  moft  part  beat  upon 
the  hand,  and  bear  up  to  the  wind  :  that  is,  bear  their 
necks  high,  and  thruft  out  their  nofe^,  (baking  their 
heads. 

The  Croats  are  fubje£l  to  be  hoUowi  or  fhelU 
toothed. 

CROTCHES,  /with  Hunters)  the  little  buds  that 
grow  about  the  top  of  a  deer  or  hart's  horns. 

CROP,  OR  CRAW  OF  Birds.    See  Ingltjves. 

CROTELS,         \(with  Hunters)   the   ordure    or 

CROTENING,  /dung  of  a  hare, 

CROUP  OF  A  Horse,  ought  to  be  large  and  round, 
fo  that  the  tops  of  the  two  haunch  bones  be  not  in  view 
of  each  other,  the  greater  diftance  between  thefe  two 
bones  the  better;  but  yet  it  is  an  imperfef^ion,  if 
they  be  too  high,  which  is  called  horn  hipped,  though 
the  blemifh  will  in  a  great  meafure  difappear,  if  he  can 
be  made  fat  and  lufty. 

The  croup  fhould  have  its  compafs  from  the  haunch 
bone,  to  the  very  dock,  oronfetotthe  tail,  and  (hould 
be  divided  in  two  by  a  channel  or  hollow  all  along  to 
the  very  dock. 

J  racking  CROUP  is  when  a  horfe's  fore  quarters 
go  right,  but  his  croup' in  walking  fwings  from  fide  to 
hde;  when  fuch  a  horfe  trots^  one  of  the  haunch 
bones  will  fall,  and  the  other  rife,  hke  the  beam  of  a 
ballance,  which  is  a  fign  that  he  is  not  verv  vigorous. 

CROUPADE,  (with  Horfemen)  is  2l  leap  in  which 
the  horfe  puUs  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if  he  drew  them  up 
to  his  belly. 

Croupades  differ  from  caprioles  and  balotades,  in 
this,  that  in  croupades  the  horfe  does  not  jerk,  as  he 
does  in  caprioles  and  balotades. 

CROWNET,  is  an  invention  for  catching  wild 
fowl  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  which  may  be  ufed  in 
the  day -time :  this  net  is  made  of  double  thread,  or 
fine  packthread ;  the  mefhes  (hould  be  two  inches  wide, 
the  length  about  ten  yards,  and  the  depth  three.  It  mull 
be  verged  on  the  fide  with  good  Arong  cord,  and 
ftretched  out  in  length  very  ftiff,  upon  long  poles  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe. 

When  you  arc  come  to  the  place  where  you  would 
fpread  your  net,  open  it  and  lay  it  out  at  its  full 
length  and  breadth  ;  then  faften  the  lower  end  of  the 
net  all  a^long  the  ground,  fo  as  only  to  move  it  up  and 
down ;  the  upper  end  of  the  net  muft  ftand  extended 
on  the  long  cord;  the  further  end  thereof  being  ftaked 
firfl  to  the  earth  by  a  ftrong'  cord  about  five  yards  dif- 
tant  from  the  nect  place  this  cord  in  an  even  line 
with  the  lower  edge. of  the  net:  the  other  end  of  the 
cord  muft  be  at  Icaft  twenty > five  yards,  to  reach  unto 
fome  natural  or  artificial  (belter,  by  the  means  of  which 
you  may  lie  concealed  from  the  fj|wl,  otherwife  you 
cannot  expc£l  any  good  fuccefs. 


The  net  muft  be  placed  in  fuch  exad  order  thit  it 
may  give  way  to  play  on  the  fowl,    upon  the  leaft 

f>ull  of  the  cord,  which  miift  be  done  fmartly,  left  the 
owl  (hould  prove  too  quick  for  you. 

This  device  may  be  ufed  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  the 
like  birds,  in  the  corn-fields  newly  fown,  as  alfo  in 
ftubble-fields,  provided  the  ftubble  do  conceal  the  net 
from  the  fowl. 

It  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  fmall  birds  at  barn  doors ; 
but  then  you  muft  lay  for  them  fome  train  of  corn 
and  chaff  to  entice  them  to  the  net,  lying  concealed. 

This  crownet  may  alfo  be  fpread  to  great  advantage 
and  pleafure  in  the  mornings  and  evenings,  where  you 
know  their  haunts  are,  at  which  time  in  hard  weather 
towls  are  wont  to  fly  in  great  flocks,  to  and  from  the 
land,  with  and  againft  the  wind,  and  then  they  fly  clofe 
to  the  ground  in  open  countries  and  low  lands,  which 
generally  are  not  full  of  inclofures,  and  when  they  are 
within  reach  of  your  net,  let  go  and  it  will  rife  over 
them,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  ground  with  a  fmart 
blow. 

Crowned  ;  a  horfe  is  (aid  to  be  crowned,  when, 
by  a  fall  or  other  accident,  he  is  fo  hurt  or  wounded 
in  the  knee,  that  the  hair  (beds  and  falls  off  without 
growing  again. 

CROWNED  Top,  or  Tops,  (with  Hunters)  are 
the  firft  head  of  a  deer,  fo  called  becaufe  the  croches 
arc  raifed  in  form  of  a  crown. 

CROWN  Scab  in  Horses,  a  white  or  mealy 
fcurf,  caufed  by  a  burnt,  yellow  and  malignant  matter 
that  breaks  forth  at  the  roots  of  the  hair,  where  it 
fiicks  to  the  (kin  and  makes  it  frizzled  and  ftare,  and 
at  laft  fcalds  it  quite  o(F.    Of  this  there  are  two  kittds. 

1.  The  dry  crown  fcab,  that  is  without  moifture. 

2.  The  moift  one,  which  is  ^o  by  reafoiTof  a  ftinking 
water  ifluing  out  of  the  pores,  and  communicating  its 
ftench  and  moifture  to  the  neighbouring  parts. 

It  appears  on  the  coronet,  and  often  all  over  the  j)af- 
tern  to  the  joint,  the  part  being  much  fwelled,  and  will 
run  up  almoft  to  the  knee  if  not  timely  prevented. 

The  cure  may  be  effeSed  by  taking  two  ounces  of 
Brazil  tobacco  cut  fmall,  or  at  leaft  ftripped  from  the 
ftalks,  and  infufe  it  for  twelve  hours  in  half  a  pint  of 
ftrong  fplrit  of  wine,  ftirring  it  every  hour,  that  the 
fpirit  of  wine  may  penetrate  the  fubftance  of  the  tobac- 
co, and  extract  all  its  tinflure. 

Chafe  the  fcab  with  this  without  taking  off  the  (kin, 
and  afterwards  rub  it  very  hard  with  a  handful  of  to- 
bacco, repeating  this  once  a  day  till  it  is  well.  Or  you 
may  let  the  part  be  dreffed  with  a  compofition  of  equal 
parts  of  marlh-mailows,  ointment,  and  bafilicon  fpread 
on  tow,  and  applied  all  round  the  coronet.  At  the 
fame  time  a  dofe  or  two  of  phyfic  (hould  be  given,  and 
afterwards  the  diuretic  balls  mentioned  in  a  following 
article  on  the  greafe.  The  common  pra£lice  is,  to 
wafh  the  parts  with  a  vitriol  water,  but  the  above  is 
much  fafer  and  more  expeditious. 

CRUPPER,  the  buttocks  of  a  horfe,  the  rump  :  alfo 
a  roll  of  leather  put  under  a  horfe's  tail,  and  drawn  up 
by  the  thongs  to  the  buckle  behind  the  faddle,  fo  as  to 
keep  him  from  cafting  the  faddle  iorwards  on  his 
neck, 
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*  CRUPPER  Buci;.LEs,  arc  large  fquarc  buckles  fix- 
ed to  the  faddle-trcc  behind,  to  farten  the  crupper,  each 
buckile  having  a  roller  or  two  to  make  it  draw  cafily. 

CUB,  a  young  bear,  or  bear's  whelp ;  (among  Hun- 
ters) a  fox  and  a  martern  of  the  firft  year  arc  alfo  called 
cubs. 

CUD,  LOST,  in  ox  or  cow  :  thefe  beafts  fometimes 
lofe  their  cud  by  chance,  and  fometimes  by  poverty 
and  ficknefs  ;  and  if  fo,  they  will  mourn. 

Take  four  leven  of  rye-bread  and  fait,  and  beat  it  in 
a  mortar  with  man's  urine  and  barm  ;  make  a  large  ball 
or  two  of  it,  put  them  down  the  throat  of  the  beafts,  and 
they  will  do  well. 

Alfo  take  part  of  the  cud  of  another  beail,  blend  it 
with,  the  rye  bread  and  four  leven  and  fait,  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  fo  make  it  into  balls,  and  give  it  to  the 
beafts,  and  they  will  get  their  cud  again  for  certain.  If 
cramped,  rub  their  knees,  legs,  and  thighs,  with  fait 
and  oil.    See  Horned  Cattle. 

CUD,  LOST,  in  (heep,  to  reftore: 
'  Mix  powder  of  allum  with  clay,  ftecp  it  in  the  urine 
of  a  man  all  night,  then  take  it  out  and  make  it  up  in 
little  pellets,  dry  them  in  a  fire-fliovcl  or  oven,  and 
force  them  down  the  flieep's  throat  fix  or  feven  limes,  at 
cli(tin£l  hours,  giving  every  lime  after  them  a  fpoonful 
of  eldeir^vinegar,  and  the  cud  will  be  reftor^d. 

CULVER,an  old  word  for  a  pigeon  or  dove,  whence 
come  culver-houfc  or  dove-houfe. 

CURB,  is  a  chain  of  iron  made  faft  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole,  called  the  eye, 
and  running  over  the  beard  of  a  horfe. 

CURB  OF  A  Horse's  Bridle  confifts  of  the  follow- 
ing parts : 

I.  The  hook  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  branch. 

2*  The  chain  of  the  SS,  or  links. 

3.  The  two  rings  or  mails.     Large  curbs,  provided 
they  are  round,  are  always  th^  moft  gentle. 
.    But  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  reft  in  its  proper 
place  a  little  above  the  beard,  otherwife  the  bitt-mouth 
will  not  have  the  efFe£l  that  may  be  expedled  from  it. 

To  give  a  Leap  upon  the  CURB,  is  to  fliorten  the  curb 
by  laying  one  of  the  mails  br  S,  like  joints  of  the  chains 
over  the  reft. 

CURB,  IN  Horses,  differs  only  from  a  fpavin,  in- 
afmuchas  the  fpavin  rifes  among  the  bones  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  hock,  and  the  curb  rifeth  on  the  hind-part, 
and  forms  a  large  tumour  over  the  h^ck  of  tlie  hind  {eg, 
and  often  extends  itfelf  from  below  the  heel  of  the  hoot 
downwards.  It  proceeds  from  hard  riding,  ftrains, 
kicks,  or  blows ;  and  is  attended  with  ftifmefs,  pain, 
and  lamenefs. 

Bliftering  two  or  three  times  generally  effcit  a  cure  ; 
but,  if  this  fails,  and  the  curb  is  obftinate,  firing  is  the 
only  remedy,  but  let  it  be  done  with  a  thin  iron,  mak- 
ing a  line  down  the  middle  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
you  may  then  apply  a  mfld  bliftering-plaifter,  and  this 
will  cure  it  efl^ectually. 

To  CURTAIL  A  Horse,  /•  e,  to  dock  him,  or  cut 
off  his  tail. 

Curtailing  was  not  ufed  in  any  nation  fo  much  as 
till  lately  in  England^  by  reafon  of  the  great  carriage, 
and  heavy  burthens  our  horfes  are  continually  em- 
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I  pIo}'ed  in  carrying  or  drawing ;  the  EngUJh  were  ftrong* 
ly  opinionated,  that  the  taking  off  thefe  joints,  mnde 
the  horfe's  chine  or  back  much  ftronger,  and  more  able 
to  fupport  a  burden ;  but  i^  is  not  now  fo  much  prac- 
tifed  as  it  was. 

The  manner  of  performing  the  operation  is,  firft  to 
feel  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  till  you  have  found 
the  third  joint  from  the  fetting  on  of  the  horfe*s  tail, 
then  raife  up  all  the  hair,  and  turn  it  backwards ; 
then  taking  a  very  fmall  co.rd,  and  wrapping  it  about 
that  joint,  aftd  pulling  it  as  tight  as  pomble  it  can  ; 
which  you  muft  do  three  or  tour  times  about  the  tail, 
with  ail  pofiible  tightnefs,  aiid  make  faft  the  ends  of 
the  cord :  after  which  take  a  piece  of  wood  with  the 
end  fmooth  and  even,  of  the  juft  height  with  the  ftrunt 
of  the  horfe's  tail,  and  fct  it  between  the  horfe's  hinder 
legs,  having  firft  trammelled  all  his  four  legs,  fo  that 
he  can  no  way  ftir,  lay  his  tail  upon  the  wood,  taking 
a  very  (harp  ftrong  knite  made  for  that,  purpofe,  fet  the 
edge  thereof  as  near  as  you  can  guefs  between  the  fourth ' 
and  fifth  joint,  then  with  a  large  fmith's  hammer  ftrik- 
ing  upon  the  back  of  the  knife,  cut  the  tail  off. 

If  you  fee  any  blood  ilTuc,  you  may  know  that  the 
cord  is  not  Rrait  enough,  and  therefore  (hould  be 
drawn  ft raiter;  but  if  no  blood  follow,  then  it  is  well 
bound. 

^  ^  When  you  have  done  this,  take  a  red  hot  burning 
iron,  made  of  a  round  form,  of  the  full  compafs  cS 
flelh  of  the  horfe's  tail,  that  the  bone  thereof  may  not 
go  through  the  hole  ;  with  this  fear  the  flefti,  till  it  be 
encrufted ;  and  in  the  fearing  you  will  clearly  fee  the 
end  of  the  vein  ftart  out  like  pap  heads ;  but  you  muft 
continue  fearing,  till  you  fee  all  that  was  moift,*  to  be 
fmooth,  plain,  and  hard,  fo  that  the  blood  cannot  break 
through  the  burning ;  then  you  may  unloofe  the  cord, 
and  alter  two  or  three  days,  when  you  perceive  the  fore 
begin  to  rot,  do  not  fail  to  anoiot  it  with  frefli  butter, 
or  hog's  greafe  and  turpentine,  till  it  be  healed. 

CURVET.    *«  Cor  VET. 

CUT.  To  cut  or  geld  a  horfe,  is  to  render 
him  impotent,  after  which  he  is  called  a  gelding,  by 
way  of  diftin6lion  from  a  ftone-horfe. . 

Commonly  your  rouflfons,  (i.  e,  your  ftrong,  thick- 
bodied  Dutch  horfes)  are  ftone-borfes,  and  not  geld- 

The  beft  way  to  cure  a  horfe  biting  and  kicking,  is  to 
geld  him. 

To  CUT  THE  Round,  or  CUT  the  Vo^t,  is  to 
change  the  hand  when  a  horfe  works  upon  volts  of  one 
tread,  fo  that  dividing  the  volt  in  two,  he  turns  and 
parts  upon  a  right  line  to  recommence  another  volt. 

In  this  fort  of  manage  the  riding  mafters  are  wont  to 
cry,  cut  the  round. 

CUTTING,  PR  INTERFERING,  is  when  the 
feet  of  a  horfe  interfere,  or  with  the  (hoe  one  hoof  beats 
off  the  (kin  from  the  paftern  joint  of  another  foot. 
This  is  occaftoned  by  bad  (hoeing,  wearinefs,  weak- 
nefs,  or  not  knowing  how  to  go,  whereby  the  feet 
entangle. 

DACE    -  liricuTKTr'   \Thefe  two  fifties,  as^lfo 
DARE  j^'^^WAWU;  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

fame 
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fame  kind,  both  in  manner  oFfeeding,  cunning  and  good- 

nefs;  and  commonly  in ^fize. 

The  haunts  of  dace  are  gravelly,  fandy,  and  clayey 
bottoms  ;  deep  boles  that  are  (haded  ;  water-lily  leaves, 
and  under  the  foam  caufed  by  an  eddy  :  in  hot  weather 
they  are  to  be  found  on  the  (hallow^  and  are  then  beft 
taken  with  an  artificial  fly,  grafshoppers,  or  gentles,  as 
hereafter  direfted. 

Dace  fpawn  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  are 
in  feafon  about  three  weeks  after;  they  are  not  very 
good  till  about  Michaelmas^  and  are  beft  m  February. 

Baits  for  dace,  other  than  thofe  mentioned  by  Wal- 
ton, are  the  oak-worm,  red-worm,  brandling,  gilt-tail, 
and  indeed  any  worm  bred  on  trees  or  bufhes,  that  13 
not  too  big  for  his  mouth :  almoft  all  kinds  of  flics  and 
caterpillars. 

Though  dace  are  as  often  caught  with  a  float  as 
roach,  yet  they  are  not  fo  properly  float  fifli  j  for  they 
are  to  be  taken  with  an  artificial  gnat,  or  ant-fly,  or  in 
deed  almoft  any  other  fmall  fly  in  its  feafon:  but  in  the 
Thames  f  above  Riehmen/i,  ^the  large  ft  are  caught  with  a 
natural  green  dun  grafshopper,  and  fometimes  with 
gentles  ;  with  both  which  you  are  to  fl(h,  as  with  an  ar- 
tificial fly  ;  they  are  not  to  be  come  at  till  about  Sep- 
itmbtr^  when  the  weeds  begin  to  rot ;  but  when  you 
have  found  where  they  lie,  which  in  a  warm  day  is 
generally  on  the  fliallow,  'tis  incredible  wh^t  havock 
you  may  make  :  pinch  off  the  firit  joint  of  the  grafs- 
hopper's  legs,  put  the  point  of  the  hook  in  at  the  head, 
and  bring  it  out  at  the  tail ;  and  in  this  way  of  fi(hing 
you  will  catch  chub,  cfpccially  if  you  throw  under  the 
boughs. 

But  this  can  be  done  only  in  a  boat,  for  the  manage- 
ment whereof  be  provided  with  a  flaff,  and  a  heavy 
fione  faftcned  to  a  ftrong  rope  of  fo^r  or  five  yards  in 
length  ;  fafien  the  rope  to  the  head  of  the  boat,  which 
>ehether  it  be  a  punt  or  a  wherry,  is  equally  fit  ior  this 
purpofe,  and  fo  orivc  down  with  the  ftream  :  when  you 
come  to  a  (hallow,  or  other  places  where  the  fifh  are 
likely  to  He,  drop  the  ftone,  and,  ftanding  in  the  ftern, 
throw  right  down  the  ftream,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
and  left :  after  trying  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 

5 lace,  with  the  ftaiF  puQi  the  boat  about  five  yards 
own,  and  fo  throw  again.  Ufe  a  common  fly  line 
about  ten  yards  long,  with  a  ftrong  fingle  hair  next  the 
hook. 

It  is  true,  there  is  lefs  certainty  of  catching  in  this 
way  than  with  a  float  and  ground  bait;  but  to  thofe  who 
live  near  the  banks  of  that  delightful  river,  between 
tVtndJor  and  Ijleworth,  and  who  can  take  advantage  of 
a  ftill,  warm,  gloomy  day  ;  to  fuch  it  will  afford  much 
more  diverfion  than  the  ordinarv  inartificial  method  of 
fifliing  in  the  deeps  for  roach  ana  dace. 

In  fiOiing  at  bottom  for  roach  and  dace,  ufe  fbr 
ground-bait,  bread  foaked  about  an  hour  in  water,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  bran;  knead  them  to  a  tough  con- 
fiftence,  and  make  them  up  into  balls,  with  a  fmall 
pebble  in  the  middle,  and  throw  thefe  balls  in,  other- 
wife  they  will  draw  the  fifti  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  line. 

Fifti  for  roach  within  fix>  and  for  dace  within  three 
inches  near  the  bottom. ' 


They  will  bite  at  any  fly,  but  efpccially  at  the  ftonc 
caddis  fly,  or  may  fly,  the  latter  end  of  Aptilf  and  mod 
parr  of  Aiay :  it  is  an  excellent  bait,  floating  at  top  of 
the  water  :  of  which  you  may  gather  great  quantities 
from  the  reeds  and  fedge,  by  the  water-fide  :  erijom 
hawthorn  bufties,  that  grow  near  the  bankv^of  a  ftialldw 
gravel  ftream,  upon  which  they  gi  eatly  delight  to  Hang  : 
and  alfo  at  ant-nies,  of  which  the  blackeft  are  the  beft, 
found  in  mole-hills,  7tfWf,  Jufyt  Augu/i,  and  September : 
which  you  may  prelerve  for  your  ufe,  by  putting  them 
alive  into  a  glafs  bottle,  having  firft  put  into  it  (ome  of 
the  moift  earth  from  whence  you  gatnered  them,  with 
fome  of  the  roots  of  the  grafs  of  the  faid  hillocks,  and 
laying  a  clod  of  earth  Qver  the  bottle  :  but  if  you  would 
prcferve  them  above  a  month,  put  them  into  a  large 
runnet,  which  has  been  firft  waOied  with  water  and 
honey  on  the  infide,  and  then  you  may  preferve  them 
three  months  :  but  the  beft  time  to  make  ufe  of  them, 
is  when  they  fwarm,  which  is  generally  about 
the  <  latter  end  of  Jtdy^  and  the  beginning  of 
Auguft. 

This  fort  of  fifti,  in  a  warm  day,  rarely  refufes  a  fly 
at  the  top  of  the  water;  but  remember  when  you 
fifti  under  water  for  him,  it  is  beft  to  b^ 
within  a  handful,  or  fometimes  more,  of  the 
ground. 

But  if  you  would  find  dace  or  dare  in  winter,  then, 
about  Ail'hoUoW'tide^  wherever  you  fee  heaths,  or  fandy 
grounds  flowing  up,  follow  the  plough,  and  you  will 
nnd  a  white  worm,  with  a  red  head,  as  big  as  the  top  of 
a  man's  little  finger,  very  foft ;  that  is  nothing  but  the 
fpawn  of  a  beetle;  gather  thefe,  and  put  them  into  a 
vcf^cl,  with  fome  of  the  earth  from  whence  they  were 
taken,  and  you  may  keep  them  all  the  winter  for  an  ex- 
cellent bait. 

DAPPLE-BLACK,  is  a  blacif  horfe,  that  in  his 
black  ikin  or  hair  has  {[X>ts  and  marks  which  are 
yet  blacker,  and  more  ftiining,  than  the  reft  of  the 
fkin. 

When  bay  horfes  have  marks  of  a  dark  bay,  we  call 
them  dapple  bays. 

DAY -NET.  A  net  generally  ufed  for  taking  fucli 
fmall  birds  as  play  in  the  air, ,  and  will  ftoop  cither  to 
prey,  gig,  or  the  like  ;  as  larks,  linnets,  buntings,  &c. 
^  The  time  pf  the  year  for  ufing  this  net,  is  from  Auguft 
to  November;  and  the  beft  time  is  very  earlj^  in  the 
morning  :  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  milder  the 
air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is,  the  better  will  be  the 
fport,  and'of  longer  continuance.  The  place  where 
this  net  ftiould  be  laid,  o^ght  to  be  plain  champagne, 
either  on  fhort  Dubbles,  green  lays,  or  flat  meadows, 
near  corn  fields,  and  fomewhat  remote  from  towns  and 
villages  :  you  mud  be  furc  to  let  your  net  lie^clofe  to 
the  ground,  that  the  birds  creep  not  out  and  make  their 
efcape. 

1  he  fafliion  of  this  net  is  defcribed  in  Plate  V,  Fig.  t . 
It  is  made  of  a  fine  packthread,  with  a  fmall  mefli,  not 
exceeding  half  an  inch  fquare  :  it  muft  be  three  fathom 
long,  and  but  one  broad ;  the  ftiape  is  like  the  crow  net, 
and  it  muft  be  verged  about  alter  the  fame  manner, 
with  a  fmall  but  ftrong  cord,  and  the  two  ends  ex- 
tended upon  two  fmall,  long  poles,   (uitable  to  the 
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breadth  of  the  net,  with  four  ftakes,  tail-fldngs,  and 
drawing-lines. 

This  net  is  compofed  of  two,  which  muft  be  cx^" 
a6lly  alike  ;    and  are  to  be  laid  oppofite  to  each-other, 
fo    even    and     clofe,     that    when    they   are    drawn 
and   pulled   over,    the   fides    muft   meet   and   touch 
each  other. 

You  muft  flake  this  net  down  with  ftrong  ftakcs, 
very  ftiflFon  their  lines,  fo  that  you  may  with  a  nimble 
twitch  caft  them  to  and  fro  at  pleafure ;  tlien  faften 
your  drawing- cords,  or  hard-lines  (of  which  there 
muft  be  a  dozen  at  leaft,  and  each  two  yards  long) 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  foremoft  ftaves:  and  lo 
extend  ihem  of  fuch  a  ftrahnefs,  that  with  a  lit- 
tle ftrength  they  may  raife  up  the  nets,  and  caft 
them  over. 

Your  net  being  thus  laid,  place  your  gigs,  or  playing 
wantons,  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  beyond,  and  as 
much  on  this  fide  your  nets :  tjiefe  gigs  muft  be  taft- 
cned  to  the  tops  of  long  poles,  and  turned  into  the 
wind,  fo  as  they  may  play  to  make  a  noife  therein. 
Thefe  gigs  are  a  fort  of  toys  made  of  long  goofe-fea- 
thcrs,  like  fliuttle-cocks,  and  with  little  Imall  tunnels 
of  wood,  running  in  broad  and  flat  fwan-quills,  made 
round,  like  a  fmall  hoop ;  and  fo  with  longer  ftrings 
faftened  to  the  pole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind  or  air, 
move  after  fuch  manner,  that  birds  will  come  in  gteat 
Hocks  to  play  about  them. 

When^you  have  placed  your  gigs,  then  place  your 
ftale ;  which  is  a  fmall  ftake  of  wood,  to  prick  down  in 
the  earth,  having  in  it  a  mortice-hole,  in  which  a  fmall, 
long  and  flender  piece  of  wood,  about  two  feet  long,  is 
faftened,  fo  as  it  may  move  up  and  down  at  pleafure  : 
and  faften  to  this  longer  ftick,  a  fmall  line,  which  run- 
ning through  a  hole  in  the  aforefaid  ftick,  and  fo  com- 
ing up  to  the  place  where  you  are  to  fit,  you  may, 
by  drawing  the  line  up  and  down  with  your  right  hand, 
raife  up  the  longer  ftick  from  the  \ground,  as  you 
fee  o(;cafion. 

Faften  a  live  lark,  or  fuch  like  bird,  to  this  longer 
ftick,  which  with  the  line  making  it  to  ftir  up  and 
down  by  your  pulling,  will  entice  the  birds  to  come  to 
your  net. 

There  is  another  ftale,  or  enticement,  to  draw  on 
thefe  birds,  called  a  looking-glafs  ;  [fee  Artick  Lark) 
which  is  a  round  ftake  of  wood,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm, 
made  very  ftiarp  at  the  end,  to  thruft  it  into  the  ground: 
they  make  it  very  hollow  in  the  upper  part,  above  five 
fingers  deep;  into  which  hollow  they  place  a  three 
fquare  piece  of  wood,  about  a  foot  long,  and  each  two 
inches  broad,  lying  upon  the  top  of  the  ftake,  and  go-" 
ing  with  a  foot  in  the  hollownefs  :  which  faid  foot  muft 
have  a  great  knob* at  the  top,  and  another  at  the  hot-, 
torn,  with  a  deep  flendernefs  between,  to  which  flender- 
irefs  you  are  to  faften  a  fmall  packthread,  which  run- 
ning  through  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  ftake,  muft  come 
up  to  the  place  where  you  fit.  The  three -fquare  piece 
of  wood  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  ftake,  muft  be  of 
fuch  a  true  poife  and  evennefs,  and  the  foot  in  the 
focket  fo  fmooth  and  round,  that  it  may  whirl  and  turn 
round  upon  the  leaft  touch  \  winding  th^  packthread 


fo  many  times  tibout  "it,  which  being  fuddenly  drawn 
and  as  fuddenly  let  go,  will  keep- the  engine  in  a  con- 
ftant  round  motion  :  then  faften  with  glue,  upon  the 
uppermoft  flat  fquares  of  the  three- fquare  piece,  about 
twenty  imall  pieces  of  looking-glafs,  and  paint  all  the 
fquare  wood  between  them,  of  a  light  and  lively  red  ; 
which  in  the  continual  motion  will  give  fuch  a  reflec- 
tion, that  the  birds  will  play  about  to  admiration  until 
they  arc  taken. 

Both  this  and  the  other  ftale,  arc  to  be  placed  in  the 
midft  between  the  two  nets,  about  two  or  three  feet 
diftance  from  each  other ;  fo  that  in  the  falling  of  the 
nets,  the  cords  may  not  touch  or  annoy  them  :  neither 
muft  they  ftand  one  before  or  after  another,  the.  glafs 
being  kept  in  a  continual  motion,  and  the  bird  very 
often  fluttering.  Having  placed  your  net  in  this  man- 
ner, as  alfo  your  gigs  and  ftales,  go  to  the  further  end 
of  your  long  drawinglines  and  flale-lines,  and  having 
placed  yourfelf,  lay  tne  main  drawing-line  acrofs  your 
thigh,  and  with  your  left,  pull  the  ftale-linc  to  (hew  the 
birds ;  and  when  you  perceive  them  to  play  near  and 
about  your  nets  and  ftales,  then  pull  the  net  over  with 
both  hands  with  a  quick,  but  not  toohafty,  tnotion ;  for 
otherwife  your  fport  will  be  fpoiled. 

You  muft  always  remember  to  lay  behitid  you# 
where  you  fit,  all  the  fpare  inftfuments  and  imple- 
ments to  be  ufed  ;  as  the  ^kes,  p<y)ei,  line,  pack- 
thread, knitting-pin,  and  needle,  your  bag  with  ftales^ 
a  mallet  to  knock  in  the  ftakes  upon  occafion  :  and, 
laftly,  be  fure  that  the  firft  half  dozen  of  birds  you  take, 
be  kept  alive  for  ftales;  for  you  muft  not  be  unprovided 
therewith  upon  any  account. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  day-net,  (the  fame  being 
commonly  ufed  by  all  birdmen)  I  (hall  give  the  ex* 

flanation  of  the  feveral  parts  by  letters,  as  exhibitedv 
late  V.  Fig:  1. 

A,  ftiews  the  bodies  of  the  main  net,  and  how  they 
ought  to  be  laid.  B,  the  taiU lines,  or  the  hinder 
lines,  ftaked  to  the  ground.  C,  the  fore-lines,  ftaked 
alfo  to  the  ground,  D,  the  knitting-needle.  E,  the 
bird-ftale.  F,  the  looking-glafs  ftale.  G,  the  line 
which  draws  the  bird-ftate.  H,  the  line  that  draws 
the  glafs- ftale.  I,  the  drawing  double  lines  of  the 
net  which  pulls  them  over,  K,  the  ftakes  which  ftake 
down  the  tour  nether  points  of  the  net,-  and  the  two 
taiUlines.  L,  the  ftakes  that  ftake  down  the  (ore- 
lines.  M,  the  fingle  line,  with  the  wooden  button  to 
pull  the  net  overwith.  N,  the  ftake  that  ftaketh  down 
the  fingle  line,  and  where  the  man  fliouid  fit. 
O,  the  wooden  mallet.  P,  the  hatchet :  and  Q^ 
the  gig. 

DECEIVE  ;  a.  horfe  is  faid  to  be  deceived,  upon  a 
demivolt  of  one  or  two  treads :  when  working  (for  in- 
ftancej  to  the  right,  and  not  having  yet  finiftied  above 
half  the  demivolt,  he  is  preflcd  one  time  or  motion  for- 
wardSj  with  the  inner  legs,  and  then  is  put  to  a  reprize 
upon  the  left,  in  the  fame  cadence  With  which  he  be.* 
gun;  and  thus  he  regains  the  place  where  the  demi- 
volt had  been  begun  to  the  right,  and^  works  to  the 
left. 
Thus  you  may  deceive  a  horfe  upon  any  hand. 

DECOY- 


DEF 


DEF 


DECOY-BIRD,  a  bird  made  ufe  of  to  call  oihersof 
the  (ame  fpecies  to  them  ;  they  are  ufually  k^pt  in  % 
cage,  and  from  thence  decoy  birds  into  the  nets  or  fnares 
prepared  for  them. 

The  hen  partridge  is  the  bird  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in 
Franc4  for  this  purpofe,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
bal%s>  or  ridgesi  where  they  fpread  their  nets  to  draw  in 
the  cock  that  hears  her. 

DECOY-DUCK,  a  duck  that  flies  abroad,  and  lights 
into  company  of  wild  ones;  and  by  being  become 
acquainted  with  them,  by  her  allurements,  (he 
4raws  them  into  the  decoy. place  where  they  becoone 
a  prey. 

D£COY*POND>  a  place  made  on  purpofe^  by  the 

3 leans  of  which  great  numbers  of  duck^,  teal»  &c.  are 
rawn  into  a  (nare ;  mii  that  by  the  fubtiity  of 
a  few  of  their  own  kind,  wbichs  from  the  egg, 
are  trained  up  to  (;ome  to  han4  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe. 

The  manner  of  doing  it»  and  the  making  the  decoy 
pond,  with  the  feveral  apartments  belqngii^  to  it,  re- 
quire a  long  difcourfe ;  but  indeed  no  particular  rules 
and  direSions  can  be  given  therein,  9S  being  varioufly  | 
made,  according  to  the  fitqation  of  the  plac^,  whico 
muft  be  conljdered ;  fo  that  fuch  perfons  vbo  would 
make  one}  would  do  beft  to  view  fome  th^t  are  already 
made :  they  are  frequent  in  divers  parts  of  the  kingr 
domi  but  efpecially  in  Uncohjhirty  CamM^eJhirtt  and 
fuch  fenny  countries;  for  the  ground  mutt  pe  moift». 
mooriih,  and  fenny,  with  the  conveniency,  if  pofiible,  of 
4  river  running  tbroueb  or  by  U. 

I  (ball  therefore  omy  fay,  that  the  place  where  tbofe 
decoy  ducks  entice  them,  mn(t  not  be  very  broad,  but 
let  thick  on  both  fides  with  oflers,  and  there  muft  be 
nets  at  the  top,  and  entrance,  to  be  tet  down  by  the 
man  who  is  to  attend  it,  and  who,  when  he  fees  the 
ducks  ^1  entered  in,  draweth  the  net,  by  which  means 
thev  are  taken. 

And  great  caution  is  to  be  ufed,  that  the  nets  are  not 
let  down  till  all  the  ducks  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
nets ;  for  it  any  (bould  efcape,  it  would  be  verv  preju- 
dicial, for  fuch  a  duck,  or  ducks,  would  be  (ny,  ;md 
fcarcely  be  drawn  into  the  like  fnare  again,  which 
would  occafion  others  in  the  company  to  be  fliy 
too,  and  the  decoy  would  be  much  prejudiced  thereby. 

DEAFNESS.  The  cuilom  of  cutting  away  the 
hair  out  of  horfes'  ears  in  order  to  make  them  look 
better,  fubjefls  them  to  cold,  and  is  frequently  the  caufe 
of  deafnefs  for  a  time. 

DEER,  a  wild  beaft  of  the  foreft.  Set  Stag  and 
Hart. 

DEER-HAYES,  engines,  gr  large  nets,  made  of 
cords,  to  catch  deer  in. 

DEER-NECKS  in  Horses.    J^/ Necks. 

DEFAULT,  a  term  in  hunting,  when  the  hounds 
have  loft  their  pre^  in  their  chafe. 

The  chief  conuderations  at  default  are,  how  long 
the  hare  has  been  on  foot,  and  how  far  the  hounds 
make  it  good  ?  If  (he  has  not  been  run  half  her  time 
(as  near  as  Judgment  can  be  made)  the  huntfman  muft 
try  expeditioufly  a  wide  circle,  changing  bis  dogs  hard 
and  quick  on  the  highways,  and  fo  perfiA  in  trying  cir- 


cle withtn  cirele,  till  he  returns  to  t&e  place  the  do^s 
threw  up  at.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ihe  has  been  drove 
hard  three  parts  of  her  time,  or  is  near  dead  run,  flie 
will  only  leap  off  a  few  rods,  and  amo/,  until  one  or 
other  of  the  aogr  jumps  upon  her.  Therefore,  in  fuch 
cafe  the  huntfman  needs  only  to  try  a  fmall  circlei  not 
nimble,  but  flow  and  fure,  with  great  caution  and  care, 
for  the  compafs  being  (o  little,  he  has  no  occafion  to 
draw  fo  hafty  about  as  if  twice  as  large. 

Take  heed  of  talking  too  loud  to  the  houndU»  as 
there  are  dogs  of  fliy,  fearful  tempers,  that  will  fcarce 
bear  fpeaking  to.  Give  me  a  dog  of  patience  and  good 
temper,  that  does  not  hunt  becaufe  it  is  his  bufinefs, 
but  loves  it  naturally  ;  one  with  a  moderate  voice  and 
clear,  that  fpeaks  to  an  old  hound  at  default,  quicks 
but  not  noify,  and  cherifhes  him  nimbly,  very  often,  and 
in  a  tone  that  enforces  life  and  courage,  and  compels, 
him  to  Hop  perpetually. 

Beware  unhaunted  ground,  the  inconveniency  at- 
tending it  will  be  too  apparent ;  avoid  Ukewife  the 
prevaiUng  fault  of  leaving  the  recovery  to  endeavour 
to  prick ;  it  is  not  the  huntfman's  bufinefs,  but 
the  company  in  the  Held ;  therefore  he  ihould  not 
upon  any  account  attempt  it.  For  whilft  he  is  mopinj^ 
about^  tne  dogs  throw  up,  not  one  in  twenty  h^s  his 
nofe  to  the  ground. ,  If  it  happens  to  be  a  iang  dead, 
deiault,  pay  fbme  r^rd,  huntlmen,  to  the  tender-noftd 
babbling  dog  you  difregard  in  the  morning ;  the  deli« 
cacy  of  bis  noftrils  may  be  fufceptible  of  the  fcent  a 
long  time  later  than  a  ftauncher  hound.  You  have 
faicT  fuch  and  fuch  a  dog  deferves  hanging,  he  will 
open  at  nothing  at  all,  fay  you ;  but  beware,  my  friend, 
it  it  is  not  the  contrary,  and  owing  to  his  fuperior  ex- 
cellence of  fcenting :  ror  a  liare  that  relieved  at  twelve 
at  ni^ht,  the  tender  hound  you  condemn  will  challenge 
cheenly  next  morning,  and  in  the  prefent  diOieartening 
cafe,  it  he  does  but  open,  it  may  encourage  fome 
ftauncher  hound  to  run  m  and  ftoop ;  which,  after  a 
long  tedious  default,  he  would  not  otherwife  do* 
Huntfmen  diftrefled,  to  make  their  dcM^s  try  aqd  ftoop 
(when  it  \yds  been  found  which  way  the  nare  has  baulked 
them)  have  wrung  an  old  hound's  ears  fo  cleverly,  he 
has  roared  as  if  he  had  hit. upon  a  burning  fcent, 
which  has  invited  the  pack  together,  and  given 
them  fuch  fpiiits,  every  dog  has  ftooped  and  tried  it. 

On  recovery,  judgment  may  be  made  from  the 
time  the  hare  has  run,  and  time  (he  has  quat^  how  long 
{he  may  be  likely  to  fland  ;  the  huntfman  is  never  to 
quit  the  default  whilft  day-light  and  weather  permit ; 
it  the  hare  is  not  killed  or  taken  up,  there  is  no  good  rea^ 
fon  why  it  is  not  hit  ofF,  and  it  (hould  be  a  ftanding 
maxim,  that  it  is  ever  as  cafy  to  recover  a  loft  hare  as  to 
ftart  a  frefti  one. 

By  a  long  quat^  after  a  moderate  hunt,  a  hare  often 
becomes  ftift',  therefore  the  hunters  ftiould  prefs  in 
upon  the  iiogs,  efpecially  in  covert ;  many  hares  are 
eat  up  by  the  hounds  for  want  of  forming  fome  fuch 
judgment,  and  then  the  (imple  huntfman  damns  and 
fwears  at  the  dogs ;  whereas  his  own  defer t  fliould  be 
9  cudgel  ibr  hiS  flupidity,  the  hound<:  being  entitled  to 
every  hare  they  hunt ;  it  is  the  chief  reward  of  their 
labour  and  merit,. 
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There  is,  another  prevailing  notion;  very  vulgar, 
much  talked  of,  and  lefs  underAood,  that  the  longer  a 
hare  has  been  hunted,  the  'weaker  the  fcent  grows.  I 
never  found  fuqh  an  alteration,  and  if  any  judgment  is 
allowed  to  be  made  from  the  behaviour  of  the  hounds, 
the  old  flauilch  dogs  will  be  found  to  rate  on,  towards  the 
(fonclufion  of  the  hunt,  with  additional  vigour,  not  from 
decajrof  fcent,.  but  the  confrary ;  whence  they  become, 
every  inch  they  go,  more  fenHble  of  their  near  ap- 
proach to  the  hare»  than  all  the  hunters  in  the  field. 
'  But  (bould  it  be  maintained,  the  fmell  does  really 
decreafe,  the  more  a  hare  is  prefled,  what  can  it  be 
owing  to  ?  To  lay  it  down  as  fadl,  without  offering 
fbmc  reafon,  is  certainly  a  very  arbitrary  determina- 
tion.    Is  it  becaufe  (he  is  run  out  of  wind  ?     If  that  is 


allowed,  cafuifts,  who  maintain  hounds  hunt  the  foot, 
mufl  give  up  the  argument.  For  what  reafon  can  be 
afligned  why  a  hare's  feet,  immediately  before  her 
death,  do  not  leave  as  Itrong  and  equal  ficent  as  at 
ibrting. 

Hares,  or  other  creatures,  hard  run,  perform  their 
infpiration  and  expirajtion  very  quick,  at  leaft  fix  times 
in  proportion  for  once  they  otberwife  would,  if  cool 
and  not  urged.  No^w,  if  fix  expirations,  under  fevere 
purfuit,  are  equal  to  one,  when  a  bare  is  juft  flarted, 
what  difference  can  there  be  in  the  fcent  ? 

It  may  be  alledged,  the  fcent  lies  flronger  at  the  firfl, 
becaufe  it  makes  its  return  f];om  a  full  flomach,  or  that 
at  flarting  the  lupgs  having  not  fufFered  much  from 
diftention,  fhe  breatnes  free,  which  running  low  to  the 
earth,  intermixes  bettor  with  the  herbage.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  a  hare  long  hunted  runs  high,  and  o^ 
courfe  emits  her  breath  farther  off  from  the  furface, 
therefore  more  liable  to  be  fooner  feparated,  and  over- 
come by  wind  and  air. 

To  the  firft  part  I  anfwer,  the  fafter  a  hare  runs,  the 
longer  fhe  flretches;  and  the  lower  fhe  lies  to  the 
ground,  the  farther  the  hounds  are  behind ;  and  her 
breath  (though  expired  ever  fo  free)  remains  a  long 
time,  in  proportion  to  the  diflance  before  the  dogs  come 
up  to  enjoy  it. 

In  the  fecond  place,  the  hard-hunted  hare  makes  her 
flretches  fhortcr,  which  brings  her  body  naturally  more 
upright  and  high  from  the  furface,  and  the  fcent  here- 
by is  more  liable  to  be  fooner  overcome  by  wind  and 
weather.  But  then  as  fhe  breathes  quick  in  proportion, 
and  fhortens  her  .pace  in  a  fenfible  degree,  the  hounds, 
fo  much  as  fbe  fhortens,  fo  much  do  they  haflen,  be- 
ing drawn  on  by  increafing  fcent,  even  until  madam 
feels  them  at  her  heels. 

Another  reafon,  more  natural  and  eafy  than  either 
of  the  aforefaid,  why  a  hare,  towards  the  end  of  the 
hunt,  is  often  difficult  to  be  killed,  is,  that  if  fhe  holds 
her  circuit,  fhe  confines  her  works  in  a  much  fhorter 
compafs,  doubles  here  and  there  over  and  over ;  fhifts, 
redoubles,  and  tries  all  places  for  reft  and  fecurity, 
making  a  great  deal  of  foiling  in  a  little  fpace,  which 
variety  of  equal  fcent  puzzles  the  dogs  exceedingly. 

DEMI-VOLT.    See  Volt. 

DESULTOR.  A  vaulter  or  leaper,  who,  leading 
one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding  another,  jumped 
from  the  back  of  one  to  the  other^  as  the  ancient  cuftom 


was  after  they  had  run  feveral  courfe«  or  heats.  This 
ptz&lcc  required  great  dexterity,  being  performed  be« 
fore  the  ufe  of  eitner  faddles.or  Chirrups.  The  cuflom 
^was  pra61tfed  in  the  army,  when  ncceflity  requhred  it ; 
but  chiefly  among  the  Numidiam^  who  always  carried 
two  horfes,  at  lead,  with  them  foe  that  purpofe.^ 
changing  them  as  they  tired.  The  HufTars  have  full 
fome  remains  of  it ;  and  we  now  fee  the  moft  dexter- 
ous feats  of  this  kind,  that  perhaps  weiie  ever  known 
in  any  age  or  nation,  performed  by  our  count rymen^ 
Mr.  ArrLEY,  Mn  Hughes,  Wr. 

DEVUIDER,  a  term  in  the  academies,  applied  to 
a  horfe,  that  in  working  upon  volts,  makes  his  fhool^ 
ders  go  too  fafl  for  the  croup  to  follow;  fo  that  inflead 
of  gomg  upon  two  treads,  as  he  ought,  he  endeavours 


to  go  only  upon  one  :  which  comes  from  the  refiftance 
he  makes  in  defending  againfl  the  heels,  or  from  the 
fault  of  the  hprfeman,  that  is  too  haffy  with  his  hand. 
See  Hasten. 

DIABETES,  or  involuntary  difcharge  of  urine, 

A  diabetes  is,  when  a  horfe  piffes  thin  and  pale 
urine,  and  that  frequently,  and  in  greater  quantity 
than  is  proportioned  to  what  he  drinks  ;  if  this  difeaie 
continues,  it  foon  proves  fatal;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
rarely  cured;  for  the  horfe  foon  lofes  his  flefh,  his  ap- 
petite decreafes,  his  Rrength  fails,  and  death  fpeedily 
enfues.  It  may  be  noted,  that  fome  young  norfes, 
when  they  are  backed,  pifs  themfelves  through  feair, 
and  pafs  a  great  quantity  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  gentle  ufoge 
is  all  that  is  requifite. 

If  a  cure  is  attempted,  (which  fometimes  is  fuccefs- 
ful  in  young  horfes)  let  the  food  be  dry,  and  fuch  as 
requires  the  leaft  water ;  as  mefhes,  and  corn  fprinkled 
with  water :  and  what  little  hay  is  given  fhould  be  of 
the  beft  fort,  and  given  often  in  fmall  quantities,  well 
fprinkled  with  wafter. 

Make  frefh  lime-water  three  times  a  day:  as  foon  as 
It  clears,  and  before  it  cools,  give  a  quart  of  the  clear 
water  each  time,  and  every  night  and  morning  give  the 
following : 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,  an  ounce 
andean  half;  roach  allum,  half  an  ounce;  treacle 
enough  to  make  a  ball. 

If  thefe  do  not  fucceed,  give  a  quart  of  allum  pofTet, 
three  times  a  day,  inftead  ot  lime  water. 

Lime-fVater, 

Take  of  quick-lime,  that  is  light  and  but  lately 
burnt,  one  pound ;  put  it  into  an  earthen  vcffel,  and 
pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of  water ;  let  them  fbnd  until 
the  lime  is  fettled,  then  the  clear  water  may  be  poured 
off,  and  mufl  be  kept  well  corked  in  bottles,  if  not 
immediately  ufed. 

Alum-Pojpt. 

Take  a  pint  of  milk,  and  twa  drachms  of  alum 
finely  powdered ;  boil  them  together,,  until  the  curd  is 
well  feparated  ;  then  pour  off  the  thin  liquor,  which  is 
called  whey,  or  poflfet. 

Any  other  aftringents,   except  alum,  fhould  not  be 
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freely  ured ;  for  by  making  the  body  colllve,  they  in- 
create  the  difcharge  by  urine. 

DIAPHRAGM.     Sn  Pleura. 

DIET  OF  HORSES  muft  of  courfe  depend  on  the 
produce  and  circum (lances  of  the  different  countries. 
The  horfe,  although  univerfaMy  a  graniverous  animali 
yet  varies  in  adegree,  from  the  general  rule  of  his  na- 
ture, in  fome  countries  :  amongfi  the  Tartars,  and  ofher 
inhabitants  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the  norths  he  is  faid 
to  be  fed  during  the  winter  feafon  upon  ii(h. 

The  natural  food  of  the  horfe  is  the  fimple  herbage 
of  the  field,  grafs,  and  on  that  alone  he  can  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  tho  highcft  Rate  of  health  and  vigour,  fo 
long  as  he  (hall  not  be  required  to  labour;  and  vhiUl 
he  is  employed  in  labour,  grafs  in  fome  form,  either 
dried  or  green,  feems  abfolutely  peceflary  to  his  main- 
tenance in  a  healthy  date.  Hay,  i^raw,  and  corn  of 
the  various  kinds,  have  been  from  the  earlieft  times  the 
common  food  of  horfes ;  but  in  England^  and  indeed 
France  and  Germany ^  during  latter  periods  efpecially, 
they  have  reje£ifbd  all  other  (pecies  of  horfe  corn,  from 
a  well  grounded  preference  in  favour  of  oats  and  beans, 
the  latter  for  draught- horfes  chiefly,  or  as  fubftaniial 
auxiliaries  to  the  oats:  oats  imparting  as  ftrong  a  nou- 
rifimient  as  the  conftitution  oi  the  horfe  vill  properly 
bear,  areat  the  fame  time  of  an  obfterlive  and  cleanfing 
nature,  arid  are,  moreover,  the  bed  and  cheapeft  in- 
door fattening  for  almoft  all  atiimals. 

The  fpecics  of  corn  ufually  given  to  horfes  in  many 
countries  is  barley,  and  the  bulky  provender,  llraw  ; 
both  which,  in  warm  climes,  are  faid  to  be  nearly  equal 
in  nutriment  to  our  hay  and  oats.  With  us,  barley  is 
ant  to  fcotir  hoffes  aiti  make  their  ftale  red  like  blood. 
Wheat  is  often  given  to  the  horfes  of  the  great  upon  the 
continent ;  and  it  is  (aid,  when  Philip  of  Spain  was  in 
this  country,  his  jennets  were  fed  upon  wheat  during 
a  time  of  fcarcity,  which  gave  umbrage  to  the  people. 

There  feems  to  exift  no  perceptible  difference  of 
quality  between  the  white  and  the  black  oat,  being 
equal  in  weight  and  thinnefs  of  (hell :  thofe,  and  their 
being  (hort,  plunip,  and  free  from  tail,  are  their  well- 
known  criterions  of  goodnefs;  it  is'  equally  well 
knowh,  they  (hould  t>e  fome  months  old  when  ufed. 
New  beans  are  improper  for  horfes,  fwelling  in  their 
maw,  and  gri])ing  them  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 
The  remedy  is  to  dry  them  on  a  kiln.  Old  beans 
fhould  be  fplit,  and  given  either  with  bran  or  chaff. 
Cart -horfes  have  been  near  feven  years  fed  upon  beans, 
without  finding  pny  detrimental  effeOt  thei:efrom  ;  but 
the  horfes  laboured  exceflive  hard.  Beans  contain 
more  folid  nutriment  than  oats,  but  of  a  Icfs  falubri- 
ous  nature. 

Grains  conflantly  ufed,  loofen  a  horfe,  and  impove- 
rifh  his  blood ;  bran  fcours  and  weakens  the  entrails  ; 
both  ot  them  are  good  occafional  dietetic  alteratives. 

Carrots'are  faid  to  purify  and  fwectcn  the  blood,  to 
amend  the  wind,  and  to  replenifli  afteV  the  waitings 
occafioned  by  difeafe,  or  inordinate  labour.  Some 
have  been  accufiomed  to  ufe  thcirt  for  years,  in  all 
forms,  and  to  all  defcriptions  of  horfes.  They  are 
either  given  in  fpring  and  autumn,  to  high-fed  horfes, 
as  a  change  of  diet,  at  the  rate  of  one  feed  fer  day,  in 


lieu  of  a  fteA  of  corn,  or  as  full  fubfiflence  to  others. 
They  ought  to  be  wafhed  clean,  and,  if  large,  cut 
into  fiat  and  fizeable  pieces.  They  are  occafionally  to 
be  purchafed  in  the  London  markets,  at  a  price  fufS- 
ciently  moderate  for  horfe  food,  perliaps  at  ten-pence 
per  bufhel.  The  quantity  for  a  feed  is  fronl  half  a  peck 
to  a  peck. 

The  orderly  periods  of  feeding  with  corn,  in  this 
country,  are  morning,  noon,  and  night;  the  quantities 
each  time  either  a  quarter,  or  half  a  peck,  with,  or 
without,  about  two  handfuls  of  beans,  according  to  f he 
horfe's  ftate  of  body.  Much  greater  care  thah  is  com- 
mon, ought  to  be  had  to  fifting.the  oats  clean  from  dufl^, 
and  dung  of  mice.  Water  fhould  he  allowed  without 
fail  twice  a  day  How  well  foever  a  horfe  may  (hift 
with  little  or  no  water,  whilll  abroad  and  feeding  upon* 
fucculent  meat,  it  is  indifpenfible  to  him  in  the  ftable; 
and  ofttimes  much  mifchief  enfues  from  its  being  with- 
held: coflivenefs,  inflammation,  gripes,  and  the  vari^ 
ous  confequent  morbid  derivatives ;  perpetual  longing, 
and  the  danger  of  excefs  tipon  every  opportunity. 

The  weIl-kno>vn  ufe  of  hay  is  to  dilate  the  body  of 
the  horfe,  to^atisfy  his  appetite  with  bulk  and  quantity, 
as  corn  does  with  compact  and  folid  nutriment.  Eng- 
liOi  hay,  the  beft  in  the  world,  it  is  true,  contains 
^eat  noorifhment,  and  will  keep  a  horfe,  and  even 
fat  him ;  but  he  is  unable  to  labour  upon  hay  alone, 
and  Bracken  obferves,  that  if  injures  the  fight  of 
horfes  to  keep  them  fp,  in  particular  if  fuddenly  taken 
from  good  keep  and  full  feeding.  Hard  upland  hay  is 
the  proper  kina  for  nags  and  coach-horfes,  and  it  ought 
to  be  of  fine  colour,  Eramnt  fmell,  add  full  of  flower* 
Clover  hay,  and  that  of  the  artificial  graffes  in  general, 
from  its  groffnefs,  is  appropriate  to  cart-horfes.  With- 
out attempting  toWcertain  the  precife  quantity,  it  ma^ 
be  faid,  that  hay  fhould  be  given  as  often  as  a  horfe 
has  a  keen  appetite  for  it ;  but  great  care  fhould  be 
taken,  that  fo  much  bt  never  allowed  at  once,  that  he 
leave,  and  blow  upon  it.  There  lies  the  fecret,  evea. 
in  fatting  animals  to  profit ;  a  thing  not  fo  often  done 
as  fuppoied.  At  night  a  conftderable  quantity  of  hay  is 
I  left  m  the  rack,  abfolutely  neceiTary,  no  doubt,  to 
hard-working  horfes,  whofe  mofl  leifuretime  for  feed- 
ing is  the  night;  of  the  propriety  or  the  meafure,  for 
horfes  kept  in  a  ftate  of  Inxury, 

•*  Falling  is  nature's  fcavenger. 
The  ancients,  according  to  XenophojT,  fed  their 
horfes  but  twice  a  day ;  the  modern  Turks,  Arabians, 
and  Moors,  feed  only  once  with  corn,  that  is,  barley; 
.or  as  fome  affert,  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours, 
when  they  allow  three  or  four  pounds  ot  barley,  feed- 
ing In'  the  interval  with  ftraw,  but  very  little  hay, 
which  in  thofe  countries  is  hard  to  be  procured.  Ca- 
mera rius,  who  really  feems  to  have  deferved  txrridc 
a  good  horfe,  from  his'  liberal  manner  of  feeding,  di- 
re&s  fix  double  pugils,  or  handfuls  of  oats,  or  barlcv, 
to  be  adminif^ercd  three  times  a  day,  the  laft,  or  night- 
feed,  to  be  fomewhat  the  largcil.  This  may  be  elti- 
inated  at  about  a  peck  and  a  half  ^r  day.  His  dajly 
routine  of  diet  is  the  foUowing.  At  firil  going  to  Ca- 
ble in  the  morning,  give  a  feed  of  corn,  but  no  hay. 
At  nine  o'clock  give  him  a  lock  of  XFclMuftcd  hay, 
P  2  whicl^ 
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Avhich  being  eaten,  water  the  horfe:  leave  a  farther 
fupply  of  hay,  a^nd  return  at  twelve  to  giye  the  noon* 
ifeed  of  corn.  At  three  give  more  hay,  and  fufFer  htm 
to  drink  again.  At  night  offer  him  water  previous  to 
his  laft  meal.  Vegetius  and  Blundkville  advife 
to  feed  a  horfe  in  fmall  portions  at  a  time,  particularly 
with  the  coarfe  and  rough  garbage,  which  it  is  the 
cuftom  to  give  to  cart  hotfcs,  leit^  by  filling  them- 
felves  too  ^ddenly  and  greedilv,  digeftion  be  ioiped- 
ed»  and  furfeit  enfue.  Afluredly,  we  have  little  fault 
to  find  with  the  old  writers  in  this  important  refpefl, 

DIGGINC;  A  BADGER,  is  diflodging  or  raifii^ 
him  out  of  the  earth. 

DIMNESS  OF  SIGHT,  a  difordcr  in  horfes,  pro- 
ceeding from  blood*ihotten  eyes.  If  the  ball  of  the 
.eye  be  found,  the  cure  is  effeded  by  keeping  the  horfe 
warm,  with  a.  hood  of  linen  cloth  fittea  to  his  head, 
and  anointing  the  eye-lids  twice  a  day«  with  a  compo- 
iicion  of  fugar-candy,  honey,  and  white  rofe-Water.  In 
two  or  three  days  the  eyes  will  be  well  again ;  after 
which,  the  creature  (hould  be  blooded.  In  this  difor- 
der  you  ought  by  no  means  to  clip  or  meddle  with  the 
bladders  on  any  part  of  the  eye. 

DISARMING  THE  Lips  of  a  Horse,  is  the  pre- 
venting  them  from  taking  off  the  true  preflure  or  affui 
of  the  mouthy  when  they  h^pen  to  be  fo  large  as  to 
cover  the  bars. 

DISARM ;  to  difarm  the  lips  of  a  horfe,  is  to  keep 
them  fubjefl,  and  out  from  above  the  bars,  when  they 
are  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  bars,  and  prevent  the  true 
preflure,  or  a^/iii  of  the  mouth,  by  bearing  up  the  bitt, 
and  fo  bindermg  the  horfe  from  feeling  the  eneAs  of  it 
upon  the  bars. 

Give  your  horfe  a  bitt  with  a  cannon  croup  or  cut« 
-which  will  difarm  his  lips ;  or  elfe  put  the  olives  upon 
him,  which  will  have  the  fame  effea. 

7^  DISGORGE,  is  to  difcufs^  or  difperfe  an  inflam- 
mation or  fwelling.    Hence  they  fay. 

Your  horfe's  legs  are  gorged*  or  fwelled ;  you  muft 
walk  him  out  to  dilgorge  them. 

DISUNITE  :  a  horfe  is  faid  to  difunite,  that  dn^ 
his  haunches,  that  gallops  falfei  or  upon  an  ill  foot.  See 
G  At  LOP  Falsb. 

.  EKJCK,  (or  Trouflequevc)  is  a  large  cafe  of  leather^ 
as  long  as  the  dock  of  a  horfe's  tail^  which  feires  as  a 
cover  to  the  tail  of  leaping  horfes ;  and  is  made  fall  by 
.ftraps  to  the  crupper>  having  leather  thoags  that  pals 
,betweenjthe  thi^s,  and  along  the  flanks  te  the  faddle- 
Arapa,  in  order  to  keep  the  tail  tight»  to  hinder  it  from 
whifking  aboutt  to  make  the  horfe  appear  broader  at 
the  croup. 

DOCK,  (with  Hunters)  the  flefliy  part  of  a  boar's 
chine,  between  the  middle  and  the  buttock :  alfo,  the 
ftufim  of  a  bead's  tail. 

DOCKING  HORSES.    J«  Curtailing. 

DOCK-PIECE  OF  A  Ho^sB,  (hould  be  lai^e  and 
full,  rather  than  too  fmall:  if  a  horfe  gall  beneath  the 
dock,  greafe  the  part  every  day,  and  waih  it  with  fait  and 
water,  or  good  brandy,  but  the  latter  is  the  moil  effec- 
tual remedy,  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

DOGS  f  a  dog  is  a  domeitic  animal,  made  ufe  of  for 
the  guard  of  a  hoofei  and  for  bunting  ;  the  dog  is  the 


fymbol  of  fidelttv,  and  amohgft  all  irrational  animalt« 
may  defervedly  claim  a  rooft  particular  preferertce,  both 
for  their  love  and  fervices  to  mankind ;  ufing  humilia* 
tions  ind  piroftrations,  as  the  only  means  to  pacify 
their  angry  maf\ers  who  beat  them,  and  'turn  revenge 
after  beatin|(  into  a  more  fervent  love. 

The  dog  IS  the  only  animal  whofe  fidelity  is  unfhaken  \ 
almoft  the  only  one  who  knows  name,  and  anfwerv  to 
the  domeftic  call ;  the  only  one  that,  when  he  mifles 
his  mafler,  expreffes  his  lofs  by  his  complaints ;  and 
almoft  the  only  one  who  can  readily  find  his  way 
home,  after  he  lias  *l)een  carried  to  a  diftant  place. 
Thefe  ufeful  creatures  cuard  our  houfes,  gardens,  and 
cattle,  with  fpirit  and  vigilance.  By  their  hela  we  are 
enabled  to  take  not  Only  bcaAs,  but  birds ;  ana  to  piir- 
fue  game  both  over  land  and  through  the  wateis.  The 
dog,  of  all  animals^  is  the  moft  fu^ptible  of  change  in 
its  form;  the  varieties  of  this  guadrup«d  being  too  manv 
for  even  the  nit)ft  careful  dclcriber  to  mention ;  eacn 
will  mix  with  the  other,  and  confec^uently  varieties  are 
produced  ftill  more  unlike  the  original  flock.  The 
climate,  the  food,  and  the  education,  continue  to  make 
ftrong  impreflions  uptmthis  animal,  and  produce  alter- 
ations in  Its  (hi4>e,  colour,  hair,  and  flxe ;  and  in  every 
thing  but  its  nature.  The  fame  dog  carried  fram  cne 
climate  to  andther  feems  to  become  a  difierent  animal ; 
and  different  breeds  appear  to  be  as  much  feparated  as 
any  two  animals  the  moft  diftin£l  in  nature,  in  /faon, 
they  are  in  every  thing  different,  except  the  conformation 
of  their  internal  parts,  and  that  it  is  which  dif^ihgaiflies 
the  fpecies,  and  keeps  them  diftinA  from  all  others. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  phyfician  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  has.  riven  the  following  fyflematical  arnoigenient 
of  Britifli  iiogs.  ^  '      \  ' 

f  f  Terrier, 

Hounds.  <  Harrier, 

^Bloodhound, 
Gazehound, 
Greyhound, 
Levihcr,  or  Lyemmer, 
Tttsibler^ 

^aniel, 

Setter, 

Watcr-fpanicl,  or  finder, 

^  I  ^{  Spanifh  gentle,  or  comforter, 

£  j  Shepherd*i-dog, 
IS  S  MaflifFj  or  ban-dog, 


Wappe, 
Turnip , 
Dancer. 


For  the  ptmity  tffimlifig  tlogSf  fieGAUZ  Laws. 
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As  there  !s  ho'  country  in  the  world  where  there  ts 
not  plenty  oi'  dogs,  fo  no  animals  can  boaft  of  a  gneater 
variety,  oothin  kind  and •Oiapc;  fome  being  for  buck, 
others  for  bear,  bull,  boar,  and  feme  for  the  hare, 
coney,  and  hed^e-hog,  while  others  are  for  other  ufcs, 
according  '  to  their  various  natures,  properties,  and 
kinds  ^  neither  are  the  ufes  and  kinds  of  them  fo 
general^  but  their  bringing  up  is  alfo  as  eafy,  there 
being  no  great  regard  to  be  had  as  to  their  food,  for 
they  will  eat  any  thing  but  the  flefh  6f  their  own 
fpecies,  which  cannot  be  fo  drefFed  by  the  art  of  man, 
but  they  will  find  it  out  by  their  (mcUing,  |ad  fo 
avoid  it. 

Becaufe  fome  authors  feem  to  lay  a  firefs  upon  the 
colour  of  dogSy  we  (hall  infert  in  as  (bort  a  manner  as 
poffibte  what  they  Tay,  an^  begin  with  the  \;ifhite  co- 
loured dc^ ;  which  far  the  moft  part  ai>e  not  <good  to 
run  after  all  forts  of  beafts,  but  are  exCcUeM  fov  the 
(iag,  efpecially  if  theybe  all  over  white;  that  is, 
pupped  without  any  fpot  upon  them  :  and  experience 
has  taught  people  to  put  ai  value  upon  fuch  dogs,  by 
reafon  of  the.  natural  inilindt  they  have  to  perform 
every  thing  well  they  are  defigned  for  before  curious 
hunters;  haviiao  adminiUe  nofet,  and  very  good  at 
firatagema  lin  Diortv  thofe  dogs  are  valued  becaafe  Uwy 
are  natui^Ily  Iefsfabje£t!to>dii0afesth8n  others,  by  rea* 
fon  4>f  Che  predominancy  of  phlegm  in  them,  which 
gives  them  a  good  temperament  of  body. 

A  Mack  hound  is  not  to  be  defpifed,  efpecially  ii 
inarked  with  white,  and  not  red  ipots ;  ieeing  this 
wUienefs  proceeds  from  a  phlegmatic  conftitutiort, 
which  hinders  him  from  forgetting  <he  leflbn  he  is 
caught,'  and  Tnakes  him  obedient ;  whereas  dogs  that 
imve  red  Ipots,  are  fortfye  nioft'part>v>ery  fiery,  and 
hard  to  be  raanaced^  by  reafon  .oi.  the  bilious  humour 
that  prevails,  and  caufes  this  irreoularity  witinn  them  : 
and  merefore  a  black  dog  with  white  fpots  is  valuable, 
being  ofuaily  hardy  enough,  will  hunt  well,  is  ftrong 
and  fwifti  and  hoMs  out  a  long  time :  he  will  not  for* 
(akt  the  chafe,  and  when  yon  are  beating  the  water  for 
fportv  he  will  not  be  frightened  at  it :  and  laftly,  bi^  is 
the  more  eftcemedi  becaufe  ihofediftempers  incident;  to 
dogs,  feldofii  befall  him. 

There  are  fome  grey  coloured  dogs  that  are  good,  and 
others  you  ought  not  to  meddle  with ;  that  ssy.  mongrels, 
which  come  from  a  hound-bitch  that  has  been  lined  by 
a  dog  of  another  kind,  or  from  a  bitch  of  another  kind 
that  has  been  lined  by  a  hound :  hptind^  ealinot  be  good 
if  they  do  not  entirely  retain  the  nature  that  is  peculiar 
lo  them ;.  ahd  when  they  dp«  gtcydogs  are  to  beko- 
veted,  becaufe  they  are '  cunmng,  never  faolter,  and 
grow  not  difcoeraged  in  the  jqueft.  'Tis  true,  tlieir 
fenfeof 'fmelling  is  not  fo  exquifite  as  that  oi  thofe  be- 
fore memioned,  but  they  have  other  (Qualities  which 
make  amends  for  it;  for  they  are  indeiatigable  in  hunt* 
ing,  being  of  a  robufter  nature  than  others,  and  heat 
and  ooM,  which  they  fear  not,  is  alike  to  thehu 

Yellow  dogs,  are  thofe  which  haire  red  hairs  inclining 
to  brown ;  and  as  choler  is  the  tnoft  predominam  hu- 
mour in  this  animal,  fo  he  is  fokrad  to  be  of  a  giddy 
nature,  and  impatient,  when  the  beaft  he  follows  makes 
turnsi  feeing  he  ftiU  runs  forward  to  find  him,  which 


Is  a  great  faiilt ;  and  therefore  they  are  fcMom  made 
ufe  of  to  bunt  any  other  than  the  wolf,  or  fuch  black 
beafts  as  are  rarely  inclined  to  turnings  ;  they  are  too 
fwift,  open  but  very  little,  efpecially  in  very  hot 
weather ;  they  are  naturally  impatient,  and  therefore 
hard  to  be  taught,  as  they  are  uneafy  under  corredion. 
They  ai)c  more  fubjeft  to  difeafes  than  other  dogs,  by 
reafon  of  that  over  fiercenefs  of  temperj  which  makes 
them  hunt  beyond  their  ftrength. 

As  to  the  proportions,  fizes,  and  features  of  dogs, 
Mr.  LiGER  £iys,  the  large,  tall,  and  big  hounds, 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  deep-mouthed, 
or  fouthern-hound,  are  heavy  and  flow,  and  fit  for 
wood'lands,  and  hilly  countries ;  they  are  of  deep 
mouth,  and  fwift  fpenders :  they  are  generally  lighter 
behind  than  before,  with  thick  (hort.legs,  and  are  ge- 
nerally great  of  body^and  head,  and  are  moft  proper  Tor 
fuch  as  delight  to  follow  them  on  foot  at  ftop-hunting» 
as  fome  cali  it ;  but  by  moft  is  termed  hunting  unider 
the  pole :  that  is,  they  are  brought  to  that  exa6tnefs  of 
command,  that  in  the  hotteft  fcent,  and  fuileft  chafe, 
if  one  but  ftep  before  them»  or  hollow,  or  but  hold  up 
or  throw  before  them  th^  hunting  pole,  they  will  flop 
in  an  inilant,  and  luint  in  full  cry  after  you,  at  your 
own  pace,  until  you  give  them  encouragement  by 
word  of  command  ;  which  much  adds  to  the  length  of 
the  fport,  and  pleafure  of  the  hunters,  fo  that  a  courfe 
oftentimes  lafteth  five  or  fix  hours. 

Oppolite  to  the  deep-mouthedi  or  foiNjiem-hound, 
are  the  long  and  flender  hounds,  called  the  fleet,  or 
northem«hounds ;  which  are  very  fwift,  as  not  being  of 
fo  heavy  a. body,  nor  having  fochlarse  ears :  theie  will 
exercifc  your  horfes,  and  try  their  ftrength ;  they  are 
proper  for  open,  level,  and  champagne  countries, 
where  tfae^  may  run  in  view,  and  fall  fpeed;  for  they 
hunt  more  by  the  eve  than  bv  the  nofe,  and  will  run 
down  a  hare  in  an  nour,  ana  fometimes  fooner:  but 
the  fox  will  exerciie  them  longer  and  better. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes,  there  are  a  middle  fort 
of  dog$„  which  partake  of  1>oth  their,  qualities  as  to 
ilrength  and  fwiftnefs,  in  a  reafonable  proportion :  they 
kre  generally  bred  by  croflfing  the  ftrains,  and  are  ex- 
cellent in  fuch  countries  as  are  ntixed,  vix.  fome 
mountains,  bme  inckifures,  fome  plains,  and  fome 
woodlands;  for  they  will  go  through  thick  and  thin> 
neither  need  they  be  helped  over  hedges,  as  the  huntf- 
men  arc  often  forced  to  do  by  others* 

A  true,  righ^  fiiapcd,  deep-mouthed  hound,  fhonl<l 
have  a  roimd^  thick  head,  wide  noftrils,  open  and 
rjfing  upwards,  his  ears  long  and  thin,  hanging  lower 
than  his  chops ;  the  fleeces  of  his  upper  Kp  fhould  be 
longer  than  thofe  of  his  nether  chops,  the  chine  of  his 
back  great  and  thick,  flraight  ainl  fong,  and  rather 
bending  out  than  inclining  in ;  his  thighs  well  trufTed, 
his  haunches  laxge,  his  fillets  round  and  large,  his  tail 
or  ifaern  flrong  fet  on,  waxing  taperwife  towards  the 
top,  his  hair  under  his  belly  roogli  :aad  ibng,  his  ears 
large  and  lean^  his  foet  dry  and  bird,  wtth  ihong 
claws  and^high.  knuckles  J  in<  the  whole,  'he  ought  to 
be  of  fo  juft  a  fymmetry^  that  when  he  (lands  level, 
you  may  difcem  which  is  higheft,  his  fore  or  hinder 
parts. 

For 
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For  the  northern,   or   fleet- hound,    his  head   and  |- 
nofc  ought  to  be  (lender  and  longer,  his  back  broad, 
his  belly  gaunt,  his  joints  Icjng,  and  his  cars  thicker 
and  (horter  ;  in  a  w6rd,  he  is  in  all  parts  flighter  made, 
and  framed  after  the  mould  of  a  grey-hound.       • 

By  crofling  thofe  breeds,  as  beiore  obferved,  you  may 
bring  your  kennel  to  fuchacompofitlon  as  you  think  fit, 
every  man's  fancy  being  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  a 
well  known  faying, 

So  many  men,  Jo  many  minds  ; 
So  many  hounds^  Jo  many  lindu 

Thouffh  I  (hall  refer  the  reader  to  the  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  dogs.'under  their  refpedive  heads  ;  their  being 
bitten  or  (lung  by  fome  venomous  creatures,  and  others 
not  being  ea(ily  reducible  to  an  article  by  itfelf,  it  (hall 
be  addea  here :  As  when  they  are  (lung  by  fome  adder, 
or  other  infefi  of  that  nature,  you  mull  take  an  handful 
of  the  berb  of  crofs-wort,  gentian,  and  as  much  rue, 
the  fame  quantity  of  Spanijh  pepper,  thin  broth,  ends  of 
broom  and  mint,  of  all  an  equal  quantity. ;  when  that 
is  done,  take  fome  white- wine,  and  make  a  decoflion  of 
the  whole,  letting  it  boil  for  an  hour  in  a  pot :  then 
ftrain  the  whole,  into  which  put  an  ounce  of  di(rolved 
treacle,  and  let  the  do^  fwallow  it,  and  obferve  how  to 
wa(h  the  bite  therewith :  if  a  dog  is  bitten  by  a  fox, 
anoint  it  with  oil  wherein  you  have  boiled  fome  rue  and 
worms. 

To  cure  the  Bites  and  Stings  of  venomous  Creatures* 

If  dogs,  C^r..  are  bitten  by  any  venomous  creatures, 
as  fnakes,  adders,  kic.  fqueeze  out  the  blood,  and  walh 
th6  place  with  fait  and  urine ;  then  lay  a  plaitler  to  it, 
made  of  calamim  pounded  in  a  mortar  with  turpentine 
4nd  yellow  wax,  till  it  come  ta  a  falve.  If  you  give 
your  dog  fome  juice  of  cajamint  to  drink  in  milk,  it 
will  be  {;ood ;  or  an  ounce  of  treacle  tli(rolved  in  fome 
fw^  wme.    For  more  fee  Venomous  Bites. 

KuUs  to  he  obfervefifir  heaping  Dogs  in  Hiakh. 

As  pointers  and  fpaniels,  when  good  of  their  kind 
and  well  broken^  are  very  valuable  to  a  fportfman,  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  fome  care  to  preierve  them  in 
health.  This  very  much  depends  on  their  diet  and 
lodging;  frequent  cleaning  their  kennels,  and  giving 
them  frefh  (^raw  to  lie  on  is  very  ntcelTary ;  or  in  fum- 
mertime,  deal  (havings  infteadof  draw,  or  fand  in  hot 
weather  will  check  the. breeding  of  fleas.  If  you  mb 
your  dog  with  chalk,  and  bru(h  and  comb  him  once  or 
twice  a  week,  he  will  thrive  much  the  better ;  the  chalk 
will  clear  his  (kin  from  all  greafinefs,  and  he  will  be 
the  lefs  liable  to  be  mangy.  A  dog  is  of  a  very  hot 
mture:  he  (hould  thece^re  never  be  without  clean 
water  by  him,  that  he  may  drink  when  he  is  thirfty. 
Ib  regard  to  their  food,  carrion  is  by  no  means  proper 
for  them.  It  muft  hurt  their  fenfe  of  fmelling,  on 
which  the  excellence  of  thefe  dogs  greatly  depends. 
Barley  meal,  the  drofs  of  wheat-flcur,  or  both  mixed 
together>  with  broth  or  (kim'd  milk,  is  irery  proper  food. 
For  change,  a  iinall  quantity  of  greaves  from  which 
the  iailow  is  pr^iTcd  by  the  chandlers,  mixed  with  their 
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flour ;  or  (heep^s  (ieet  well  baked  or  boiled,  are  a  very 
good  diet»  and  when  you  indulge  them  with  fle(h  it 
fliould  always  be  boiled.  In  the  fesdon  of  hunting 
your  dogs,  it  is  proper  to  feed  them  inthe  evening  be- 
iore, and  give  them  nothing  in  the  morning  you  take 
them  out,  except  a  little  milk.  If  you  ftop  for  your 
own  refrefhment  in  the  day,  you  (hould  klfo  refrefh 
vour  dogs  with  a  little  milk  and  bread.  It  has  already 
oeen  obfervedf  that  dogs  are  of  a  hot  conftitution  ;  the 
greateft  relief  to  them  in  the  fiimmer  is^  twitch  grafs,  or 
dog  grafs,  which  is  the  fame  thing.  You  (hould  there* 
fore  plant  fome  of  it  in  a  place  you  can  turn  them  into 
every  morning ;  they  will  feed  freely  on  it,  be  cured 
of  the  (icknefs  they  are  fubje£l  to,  and  preferved  from 
any  extraordinary  heat  of  the  blood :  but  unlefs  the 
grafs  be  of  this  fort,  it  is  of  no  eflfed.  If  you  be  not 
acquainted  with  it,  any  gardener  can  furni(h  you  with 
enough  to  plant,  as  it  is  a  nuifance  to  them,  and  it's 
roots  run  fo  quick^through  the  ground  as  to  injure  their 
crops. . 

On  the  Mange  and  its  Cures. 

Dogs  are  fubje£l  to  the  mange  from  being  fed  too 
high,  and  allowed  no  extrcife,  or  an  opportunity  of 
refrefliing  themfelves  with  dog  grafs,  or  by  being 
ftarving  at  home ;  which  will  cauie  them  to  eat  the 
vileft  fluff  abroad,  fuch  as  carrion,  or  even  human  ex- 
crement :  either  of  thefe  will  heat  their  blood  to  a  de« 
gree,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  mangy. 
The  cure  may  be  eflefied  by  giving  flone-brimflone 
powdered  fine,  either  in  milk  or  mixed  up  with  butter, 
and  rubbing  them  well  every  day  for  a  week  with  an 
ointment  made  of  fome  of  the  brimflone  and  pork  lard, 
to  which  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  olil  of  turpentine. 

Another  medicine.  Boil  iour  ounces  of  quick-filver 
in.  two  quarts  of  water  to  half  the  quantity,  bathe  him 
every  day  with  this  water,,  and  let  him  have  fome  of  it 
to  lick,  'till  the  cure  be  perfeAed.  Or  a  fmall  (Quantity 
of  troopers  ointment  rubbed  on  the  parts  on  its  iirfl 
appearance  will  cure  it.  It  will  alfo  free  Idufy  puppies 
from  their  lice.  Or  euphorb  album  two  ounces,  flour 
of  fulphur,  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foa^,  each 
four  ounces.  Anoint  and  rub  your  dog  with  it  every 
other  day :  give  him  waijn  milk  and  no  water.  The 
cure  will  be  performed  in  about  a  week.    See  Makoe. 

* 

On  Poifon  of  Dfgs,  and  ift  Cure. 

*  •  * 

If  you  fufpeQ  your  dpg  to  be  poifbned  with  nux 
vomica  (the  poifon  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  warren- 
ers,  which  ulually  caufes  convulfive  fits  and  foon  kills;) 
the  moil  effedlual  remedy,  if  immediately  applied,  ii 
to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  common  fait  \  to  adminifter 
which  you  may  force  open  his  moutH,  and  put  a  ftick 
acrofs  to  prevent  his  (hinting  it,  whilft  you  cram  his 
throat  full  of  falt^  at  the  fame  time  holding  his  mouth 
upwards ;  and  it  will  dilTolve  fo  that  a  fufficient  quan«  « 
tity  will  be  fwallowed  to  "purge  and  vomit  him.  When 
his  ftomach  is  fuificidntly  cleared  by  a  free  paiiage  ob- 
tained by  flool,  give  him  fome  warm  broth  frequently, 
to  prevent  his  expiring  from  faintnefs ;  and  he  will  r^« 

cover. 
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cover.  This  fuccef8  I  hav«  experienced  :  I  have  ailfo 
met  with  this  prefcription :  Asioon  as  you  fufpe£l  your 
dog  to  be  poiloned,  give  him  a  common  fpoonful  of 
the  oil  of  En^Klh  pitch,  if  a  large  <iog,  or  in  proportion 
if  leffer ;  whicn,  ti«  faid,  will  carry  off  the  malignity 
of  the  poifon  the  fame  day.  But  of  this  medicme  I 
have  not  had  an  opportuni^  of  making  trial* 

To  dfftrof  ffTirms  in  Dogs. 

Dogs  arc  very  frequently  troubled  with  worms ;  but 
iQore  particularly  whiid  they  are  young:  any  thing 
bitter  is  fo  naufeous  to  thefe  worms,  that  they  are  very 
often  voided  by  taking  two  or  three  purges  or  aloes,  or 
(which  is  the  lame  thing)  Seots  pills,  four  or  five  being 
a  dofe  for  a  large  dog  ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  If  this  does  not  fuceeed,  you  may 
give  him  an  ounce  of  powder  of  tin  mixed  up  wieh 
butter,  in  three  dofes,  wnich  feldom  fails  to  cure.  Or 
of  the  herb^favin  dried  and  fubbed  to  powder,  give 
about  as  much  as  will  lay  on  a  (hilling  for  a  dofe^ 
which  will  entirely  deftroy  worms  and  their  feed. 

On  Madnefs^  Dogs,  and  Its  Antidote. 
See  Doc-Madness. 

To  prejerve  the  Feet  of  your  Dogs  from  Lamenefs. 

A  pointer  ought  not  to  he  hunted  oftener  than  two 
or  three  days  in  a ^ week:'  and  unlefs  you  take  care  of 
his  feet  and  give  him  good  lo'dging  as  well  as  proper 
food,  he  will  not  be  able  to  perform  that  through  the 
feafon.  You  fhould  therefore,  after  a  hard  day's  himt- 
ing,  wafh  his  feet  with  warm  water  and  fait,  and  when 
dry  wafti  them  with  warm  broth,  or  beer  and  butter, 
which  will  heal  the  forenefs,  and  prevent  a  fettled 
ftiiThefs  from  fixing. 

For  S trains t  Blvivs,  or  f mall  fFounds  in  Dogs. 

If  your  dog  has  receivcd'any  little  wounds  by  forcing 
through  hedges,  or  gets  any  lamenefs  from  a  blow  or 
firain  ;  bathe  the  wound  or  grieved  part  with  fait  and 
cold  vinegar  (for  warming  it  only  evaporates  the  fine 
fpirit)  and  when  dry,  if  a  wound,  you  may  pour  in  it 
a  little  Fryar's  Baluim,  which  will  perform  the  cure 
fooner  than  any  method  that  1  have  experienced. 

On  Coughs^  and  Colds  of  Digs. 

Dogs  are  very  fubje£l  to  a  cough,  with  very  extra- 
ordinary choaking,  which  is  often  thought  to  arife  from 
a  cold  or  fome  inward  diforder ;  and  1  think  it  is  often 
occafioned  by  their  eating  of  filh  bones.  To  guard 
againfl  it,  order  your  fervants  to  throw  all  -fuch  fifh 
bones  where  the  dog  can't  get  at  them.  But  if  the  dif- 
order be  from  a  cold,  let  bleeding  be  repeated  in  fmall 
quantitits,  if  neceffary ;  but  if  it  be  what  is  called  the 
diftemper  in  dogs,  ana  they  appear  very  low  in  fpirits, 
bleeding  is  better  omitted.  Let  meat  broth  or  milk 
broth  wanned  be  the  chief  of  his  diet,  and  the  follow- 
ing medicine  :  Take  flour  of  fulpkur,  cold  drawn  lin- 
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Teed  oil  and  falt-petre,  of  eacli  one  ounce ;  divide  it 
into  four  dofes,  giving  him  one  dofe  every  other  day ; 
and  Jet  him  h^fe  plenty  of  clean  ftraw  -to  lie  on.  Or 
one  fboonful  of  honey  daily. 

DOG- MADNESS.  A  diftemper  very  common 
among  all  forts  of  dogs ;  there  are  no  lefs  than  feven 
forts  of  madnefs,  amongft  which  fome  are  efteemed  in- 
curable ;  but  before  we  proceed  to  particulars,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  (hew  how  it  comes,  and  what  are  it's 
firft  fymptoms. 

The  iirfl  caufe  proceeds  from  high  feeding,  want  of 
exercife,  fulnefs  of  blood  and  coftivenefs :  ^s  for  the 
two  firA,  you  mud  obferve  when  you  hunt  them,  that 
they  fliould  be  better  fed  than  when  they  refl,  and  let 
them  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  but  of  the  two 
rather  fatter  than  lean,  by  which  means  they  will  not 
only  be  preferved  from  madnefs,  but  alfo  from  the 
mange  and  fcab  ;  which  difeafes  they  will  be  fubje£l  to 
for  want  of  air,  water,  or  exercife :  but  if  you  have  the 
knowledge  to  keep  them  in  an  even  temper,  they  mnj 
live  long  and  contmue  found ;  as  for  water,  they  mould 
be  their  own  carvers ;  but  for  exercife  and  diet,  it  muil 
be  ordered  according  to  difcretion,  obferving  a  medium ; 
and  for  the'  latter,  give  him  once  a  week,  ejjpecially  in 
the  heat  of  the  year,  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  oi  fallad  oil, 
which  will  cleanfe  them :  if  at  other  times  they  have 
the  quantity  given  them  of  a  hazle-nut  of  mithridatey 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  t6  prevent  difeafe,  and  it  is  very 
good  to  bleed  them  under  the  tongue,  and  behind  the 
ears.  But  if  madnefs  has  feized  them  before  you  per* 
ceive  it,  they  muil  be  removed  from  the  refl,  for  tear 
of  an  infedion,  and  go  to  work  with  the  reft. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe  are  many  and  eafily 
difcerned  ;  when  any  dog  feparates  himfeli  contrary  to 
his  former  ufe,  becomes  melancholy  or  droops  his 
head,  forbears  eating,  and  as  he  runs  fnatches  at  every 
thing ;  if  he  often  looks  upwards,  and  that  his  ftern . 
at  his  fetting  on  be  a  little  ere£t,  and  the  reft  hanging 
down  ;  if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrong,  his  voice 
hoarfe,  and  that  he  drivels  and  foams  at  the  mouth  ; 
you  may  be  affured  he  has  this  diHempcr. 

The  feven  forts  of  madnefs  are  as  follow ;  of  which 
the  two  firft  are  incurable,  viz.  the  hot  burning  mad- 
nefs, and  running  madnefs ;  they  are  both  very  dan- 
gerous \  for  all  things  they  bite  and  draw  blood  from 
will  have  the  fame  diftemper :  they  generally  feize  on 
all  they  meet  with,  but  chiefly  on  dogs :  their  pain  is 
fo  great  it  loon  kills  them.  The  five  curable  madnefTes 
are : 

Sleeping  madnefs,  ib  called  from  the  dog's  great 
drowfinefs,  and  almoft  continual  fleeping ;  this  is 
caufed  by  the  little  worms  that  breed  in  the  mouth  of 
the  ftomach  from  corrupt  humours,  vapours,  and  fumes 
which  afcend  to  the  head  :  for  cure  oi  which,  jake  fix 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  two  ounces  of  the 
powder  of  hartfliom  burnt,  and  two  drachms  of  agaric, 
mix  all  thefe  together  in  a  little  white  wine,  and  give 
it  the  dog  to  drink  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Dumb  madnefs  lies  alfo  in  the  blood,  and  caufes  the 
dog  not  to  feed,  but  to  hold  his  mouth  always  wide 
open,  frequently  putting  his  feet  to  his  motitlv  as  it  he 
had  a  bone  in  bis  throat :  ti>  ;cure  this,  take  the  juice 
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of  black  hellebore,  the  juice  ol  fpaiula  patnda^  sn^oF 
rue*  of  each  four  ounces  \  ftrain  them  well»  ^d  pqt 
therein  two  drachms  of  unprepared  fcamipony ,  and  being 
mixed  well  together,  put  it  down  the  dog's  throat  with 
a  dfenchin^  horn,  keeping  his  head  up  for  fome  time, 
l^ft  he  calL  it  out  again  ;  then  bleed  him  in  the  mouth, 
by  cutting  two  or .^ee  veins  in  the  gums. 

It  is  faid,  that  about  eight  drachms  of  the  juice  of  an 
herb  called  haUChorn,  or  dog's  tooth,  being  given  to 
the  dog,  cures  all  forts  of  madnefs. 

Lank  madnefs,  is  fo' called  by  reafon  of  the  dog's 
leannefs  and  pining  away :  for  cure,  give  them  a  purge 
as  before  dire£led»  and  alfo  bleed  them :  but  fome  fay 
there  is  no  cure  tor  it« 

Rheumatic,  or  Slavering  madnefs,  occafions  the  dog's 
head  to  fwell*  his  eyes  to  look  yellow,  and  he  will  be 
always  flavering  and  drivelling  at  the  mouth ;  to  cure 
which  take  four  ounces  of  the  powder  of  the  roots  of 
poUibodjr  of  the  oak»  Cx  ounces  of  the  juice  of  fennel 
TootSi  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  roots  of  mifletoe, 
and  four  ounces  of  the  iuice  of  ivy  :  boil  all  thefie  to* 
gether  in  white  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  ;is  hot  as  he 
can  take  it,  in  a  drenching  horn. 

Falling  madnefs,  is  fo  termed,  becaufe  it  lies  in  the 
dog's  head,  and  makes  him  reel  as  he  goes,  and  to  fall 
down :  for  cure,  take  four  ounces  of  the  juice  of 
briony,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  juice  of  peony, 
with  tour  drachms  of  flavefacrc  pulverised :  mix  thefe 
together  and  ffive  it  the  dog  in  a  drenching  horn  s  alfo 
let  him  blood  in  the  ears,  and  in  the  two  veins  that 
come  down  his  (boulders ;  and  indeed  bleeding  is  ne* 
ceflary  for  all  forts  of  madnefs  in  dogs. 

To  prevent  dogs  from  being  mad,  that  are  bittten  by 
jnad  dogs»  is  done  bv  bathing  them :  in  order  to  whicn 
Uke  a  barrel  or  bucking  tub  full  of  water,  into  which 
put  about  a  bu(hel  and  a  half  of  foot,  which  mult  be 
ilirred  well,  that  it  may  be  diflblved ;  then  put  in  the 
dog  that  is  bitten,  and  plunge  him  over  head  and  ears 
f  even  or  eight  times  therein,  dnd  it  will  prevent  his  be- 
ing mad ;  but  he  (bould  alfo  be  blooded. 

iVhen  dogs  happen  to  be  bit  as  aforefaid,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  their  lickii^  the  place  with  their 
own  tongues,  if  they  can  reach  it ;  if  not,  then  let  it  be 
waihed  whh  butter  and  vinegar  made  lukewarm,  and 
let  it  afterwards  be  anointea  with  ^(nict  turpentine; 
it  is  alfo  good  to  pifs  often  on  the  wound ;  but  above 
all  take  the  iuice  of  the  (lalks  of  ftrong  tobacco  boiled 
in  water,  ana  bathe  the  place  therewith  ;  alfo  wa(h  him 
in  fea  water,  or  water  artificially  made  fait:  give  him 
likewife  a  little  mithridate  inwardly  in  two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  fack,  and  fo  keep  him  apart,  and  if  you  find 
him  after  fome  time  fiiil  to  droop,  the  beft  way  is  to 
hang  him. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  what  a  late  author  advifcs 
one  who  keeps  a  dog,  which  is,  to  have  him  wormed, 
a  thing  of  but  little  trouble  and  chaige,  and  what  he 
believes  would  prevent  their  being  mad  ;  and  if  they 
are,-  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  prevents  their  biting  any 
other  creature ;  for  he  alTerts  ne  had  three  dogs  bit  by 
mad  dogs-,  at  three  feveral  times ;  they  were  wormed, 
aod  though  they  died  mad,  yet  they  did  not  bJ>te  nor  do 
mifchief  to  any  thing  he^  hjul :  a&d  having  a  coiivl  to 


*make  a  full  experiment  of  it,  he  9iut  one  of  them  up  in 
a  konnel,  and  put  to  him  a  dog  he  did  not  value :  that 
the,ma4  dog  would  often  run  at  the  other  dog  to  bite 
\um  ;  but  he  found  his  tongue  fo  much  fuelled  in  his 
mOMth,  that  he  could  not  make  his  teeth  meet  :  that 
that  dog,  though  he  kept  him  with  the  mad  dog  till  he 
died,  yet  did  not  ail  any  thing  \  he  kept  him  two  years 
afterwards,  and  gave  him  no  remedies  to  prevent  any 
harm  which  migni  A^ome  from  the  biting  of  the  mad 
dog. 

:  JDUt  as  there  are  feveral  forts  pf  mtidoefs  in  dogs,  he 
was  not  certain  whether  the  effefl^  ^ere  the  fame  in 
all ;  but  his  dogs  feemed  to  die  of  the  black  m^adnefs, 
which  is  reckoned  the  mod  dangerous,  and  therefore 
he  could  not  tell  how  far  the  following  receiptnnight  be 
eflfeClual  in  all  forts  oi  madnefs,  though  it  had  not 
failed  in  curing  all  the  dogr  that,  he  gave"  it  to 
which  were  bitten,  and  all  thofe  he  gave  it  not  to 
died. 

The  remedy  is  this:  Take  white  hellebore  and 
grate  it  to  powder,  which  muft  be  mixed  with  butter, 
and  given  to  the  dog :  the  dofe  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  the  dog;  to  a  very  fmall  lap-dog  you 
may  give  three  grains,  to  a  large  mafiifF  iixteen  grains, 
and  (o  in  proportion  to  other  fixes*  He  adds,  that  the 
befi  way  is,  to  give  him  a  fmall  quantity  at  firft,  that 
it  may  be  increafed  as  it  is  found  to  work,  or  not  to 
work  4  but  that  as  it  is  a  ftrong  vomit,  and  will  make 
the  dews  fick  for  a  little  time,  fo  they  muft  be  kept 
warm  that  day  it  is  given  them,  and  the  next  night,  and 
they  muft  not  have  cold  Wa^^r ;  but  when  it  has  done 
working,  towards  the  afternoon  give  them  fome  warm 
broth,  and  the  next  morning  give  them  the  fame  before 
you  lerthem  out  of  the  houte  or  kennel. 

The  fame  author  favs,  this  is  an  extraordinary  remedy 
for  the  mange ;  that  ne  never  knew  three  dofes  fail  of 
curing  any  dog  that  had  it,  except  he  had  a  furfeit  with 
it  s  which  if  he  had,  let  him  blood  alfo,  and  anoint 
him  two  or  three  times  over  with  gun|)owder  and  foap, 
beat  up  together,  and  it  will  cure  him. 

It  is  afl'erted  by  a  gentleman  that  he  has  cured  feveral 
creatures  that  have  been  bit  by  mad  dogs,  with  only 
giving  them  the  middle  yellow  bark  al  buckthorn, 
which  muft  be  boiled  in  ale  ior  a  horfe  or  a  cow,  and 
in  milk  for  a  dog;  and  that  being  bit  by  one 
himfelf,  he  ventured  to  take  nothing  elfe :  but 
that  it  muft  be  boiled  till  it  is  as  bitter  as  you  can 
take  it. 

The  Choice tf  a  DOG  mid  BITCH  fer  hreeding  good 

WHELPS. 

The  bitch  ought  to  be  one  of  a  good  kind,  being 
ftrong  and  well  proportioned  in  all  parts,  having  her  ribs 
and  nanks  great  and  large. 

Let  the  aog  that  lines  her  be  of  a  good  breed ;  and 
let  him  be  young,  if  you  intend  to  have  light  ajnd.  hot 
hounds ;  for  if  the  dog  be  old,  the  whelps  will  partici- 
pate of  his  dull  and  heavy  nature. 

If  your  bitch  does  not  grow  proud  of  her  own  ac- 
coi;d,  io  foon  as  you  would  have,  you  may  make  her  fo 
by  giving  her  the  followifig  broth : 

Soil 
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Boll  two  heifif  of  garlic*  half  a  caftor*i  flone^  tbe 

juice  of  creflest  and  about  twelve  Sfa9jt/b^M,  in  a 
pipkin  that  holds  a  phnti  toother  with  tome  mutton, 
and  make  broth  of  it ;  and  give  of  this  to  rhe  bitch  two 
or  three  times,  and  (he  will  not  iail  to  grow  proud,  and 
ihe  fame  pottage givento  the  dog  will  make  him  inclin^ 
able  to  copulation. 

After  your  bitch  has  been  lined  and  is  with  puppy, 
you  muR  not  let  her  hunt,  for  that  will  be  the  way  to 
make  her  caft  her  whelps :  but  let  her  walk  up  and 
down  uncon fined  in  the  houfe  and  court ;  never  lock- 
ing her  up  in  her  kennel ;  for  fbe  is  then  impatient  of 
food,  and  therefore  you  mull  give  her  fome  hot  broth 
once  a  day. 

If  you  would  fpay  your  bitch,  it  mull  be  done  before 
file  has  ever  had  a  later  of  whelps ;  and  in  fpaying  her 
take  not  away  all  the  roots  and  Urings  of  the  veins :  for 
if  you  do  it  will  much  prejudice  her  reins,  and  hinder 
her  fwiftnefs  ever  after :  but  by  leaving  fome  be- 
hind, ii  will  make  her  much  the  ftronger  and  more 
liardy. 

But  by  no  means  fpay  her  while  ihe  is  proud, 
for  that  wilh endanger  her  life:  but  you  may  do  it 
fifteen  days  after ;  but  the  bcft  time  of  all  is  when  the 
whelps  are  ihaped  within  her.  F9r  mere  fu  Pointer, 
Greyhound,  Spaniel,  i^c, 

DOG-DRAW  (in,  the  foreft  law)  a  term  ufed  when 
a  man  is  found  drawing  after  a  deer  by  the  fcent 
of  a  houndy  which  he  leads  in  his  hand.    Su  Back- 

BfiROND. 

DOLE  FISH.  That  fifh  which  the  fiftermen.  cm- 
ployed  annually  in  the  north  feas,  ufually  receive  for 
their  allowance. 

DARING    I  Clap-Nbt  and  Lark. 

DOTTEREL.  A  bird  fo  named  from  it's  dotine 
fooliflinefs,  in  imitating  the  aSions  of  the  fowlers,  till 
it  be  catcbed  in  the  net ;  of  thefe  birds,  there  are  many 
in  LinctinMn* 

7#  DOUBLE  (Hunting  term)  ufed  of  a  hare  who  is 
faid  to  double,  when  (he  keeps  in  plain  fields,  and  winds 
about  to  deceive  the  hounds. 

DOUBLE  VAULT.    See  Vauxt. 

DOUBLE,  TO  DOUBLE  THE  Reins  :  a  horfe  dou- 
bles his  reins  when  be  leaps  feveral  times  together  to 
throw  his  rider. 

This  Ramingue  doubles  his  reins  and  makes  pontlevis. 
Sh  Pontlevis.  . 

DOVE«  Ring.  The  beak  ot  this  bird  is  yellow,  its 
feet  naked  and  red,  its  legs  feathered  almoft  down  to 
the  feet,  l^he  head,  back,  and  coVerts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  «  bluifh  aih-colour  \  the  lower  fide  of  the  neck 
and  brcaft  are  of  a  purplish  red,  dalhed  with  a(h-colour. 
The  upper  part  of  its  neck  has  a>  very  regular  and 
beautiful  wiiite  circle,  from  which  the  bird  has  its 
name :  and  its  whole  neck,  above  and  below  this,  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  changes  of  colours,  accord- 
togas  it  is.oppoied  to  the  light.  The  belly  is  of  a  dirty 
white,  the  greater  quilUieatbers  are  dufky,  the  reft  a(h- 
coloiired ;  underneath  the  baflard  wing  is  a  white 
llroke,  pointing  downwards.  It  is  the  largeft  pigeon 
wc  have,  and  may  be  diftiogui(hcd  by  its  fize.     it 


htrdly  ever  flies  finale,  but  in  large  flocks,  and  builcb 
on  trees.:  its  food  is  ivy  berries,  and  other  vegetable 
matter.  They  bo|in  to  cooe  in  March^  when  they 
pair,  and  leave  on*  at  the  approach  of  the  winter 
leafon. 

DOVE,  TtTRTLE ;  this  is  a  very  beautiful  little 
bird  of  the  pigeon  kind.  The  head,  neck,  and  back, 
are  of  the  bluifh  grey  colour  of  the  common  pfgcori, 
with  a  mixture  of  brown  tinged  with  red  at  the  Dottom 
of  the  neck  and  near  the  rump.  Its  throat  and  breaft 
are  of  a  fine  bright  purple,  its  belly  white,  and  the  fides 
of  its  neck  are  variegated  with  a  fort  of  ringlet  of  beau- 
tiful white  feathers,  with  black  bafcs.  The  tail  is  about 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  having  the  two  middlemoft 
fcathersof  a  duflcy  brown,  and  the  others  are  black  tipped 
with  white  ;  and  the  end  and  exterior  fide  of  the  outmoft^ 
feathers  wliolly  white.  Jts  food  is  hempfeed  arid  othci 
vegetable  matters.  It  is  very  (hy,  and  cniefly  breeds  in 
thick  woods. 

DRABLING,  in  Angling,  is  a  method  to  catch 
'barbels.  Take  a  ftrong  line  of  fix  yards,  which,  be- 
fore you  faften  it  to  your  rod,  muft  be  put  through  a 
piece  of  lead,  that  if  the  fifli  bite,  it  may  flip  to  and  fro, 
and  that  the  water  may  fometiities  move  it  on  the 
ground  :  bait  it  with  a  lob-worm  well  fecurcd,  and  fo 
oy  the  motion  the  barbel  will  be  enticed  into  the  dan- 
ger without  fufpicion.  The  beft  places  are  in  running 
water  near  piles,  or  under  wooden  bridges,  fupported  with 
oaks  floated  and  flimy. 

DRAG  (in  Angling)  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  four 
hooks  plaaed  back  to  back,  to  which  a  line  is  fafiened  ; 
ufeful  to  the  angler,  only  to  favean  entangled  line,  or 
when  it  flips  ofiThis  rod. 

DRAUGHT  Horse.  A  horfe  deftined  for  the 
cart,  plough^  lie.  in  the  choice  of  which  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofes,  being  that  which  they  call  the  flow 
draught,  one  is  to  be  chofen  of  an  ordinary  height :  for 
horfes  in  a  cart,  unequally  fofted,  never  draw  at  eafe, 
but  the  tall  haines  upon  the  low  horfe.  Our  Englijb 
authors  fay,  he  mould  be  big,  large  bodied  and  firong 
limbed  by  nature,  rather  inclined  to  crave  the  whip, 
than  to  draw  more  than  is  needful ;  and  for  this  pur- 

Eofc,  mares  are  moft  profitable,  if  yt)u  have  cneap 
eeping  for  them  ;  for  they  will  not  only  do  the  work 
but  alfe  bring  yearly  increafe  :  but  care  mufi  be  taken 
to  have  them  well  forehanded,  that  is,  to  have  a  good 
head,  neck,  breaft,  and  fhoulders ;  but  for  the  reft  it  is 
not  fo  regardful,,  only  let  her  body^'bc  large  ;  for  the 
more  room  a  young  foal  has  in  its  dam's  belly  the  bet- 
ter :  and  be  fure  never  to  put  the  draught  horfes  to  the 
faddle,  for  that  alters  their  pace,  and  hurts  them  in  their 
labour.     See  Pack-Horse. 

Some'fay,  that  a  horfe  defigned  for  draught  or  la- 
bour, ought  to  have  a  head  wnh  large  bones,  and  not 
flefhy,  that  fo  he  may  not  be  fubjefct  to  dileafed  eye? ; 
that  his  ears  ought  to  be  fmall,  firaig^tt,  and  upright, 
and  bis  nofirils  Ihould  be  large  and  open,  that  he  may 
breathe  with  the  more  eafe  and  freedom ;  that  thoie 
horfes  that,  have  their  foreheads  funk  a  little  down* 
wards  about  the  eyes,  are  generally  good  for  labour: 
whereas  thofe  who  are  defigncd  for  the  faddle,  ought  to 
have  them  even  and  prettv  large  \  that  the  forehead 
Q^  '  flioulcl 
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Should  be  always  marked  with  a  Aar»  unlefs  the  *horfe 
^e  of  a  grey  or  white  colour. 

You  mufl  •fee  that  he  has  a  bright  and  lively  eye, 
full  of  fire,  and  pretty  large  and  forward  in  his  head, 
having  large  balls,  and  raifed  pits,  and  never  funk, 
which  (hews  that  the  horfe  is  old,  or  bogot  by  an  old 
fialiion ;  and  if  he  has  a  bold  look  it  is  alfo  a  good 
fign :  funk  eyes  or  elevated  brows  are  indeed  figus  oi 
fome  malignity  in  a  horfe  \  but  thefe  fort  of  horfes  will 
generally  undergo  much  fatigue. 

His  mouth  Inould  be  pretty  wide,  being  a  quality 
very  elfential  to  it,  the  palate  not  flefhy,  and  the  lips 
thin.:  the  mouth  alfo  fliould  be  cool,  and  full  of  foam, 
by  whicl)  you  may  difcovcr  the  good  temperament'  of 
a  horfe,  and  that  he  is  lefs  fubjed  to  be  heated  than 
another  ;  not  that  the  mouth  (hould  be  that  which 
^ull  be  molt  regarded  in  a  draught  horfe ;  for  if  he  has 
a  bad  one  he  oiten  draws  well. 

We  do  not  require  fine  cherts  in  draught-horfes, 
that  not  being  eO'ential ;  all  that  is  to  be  faid  on  this 
uccaiion  is,  that  fuch  animals  ought  to  have  pretty 
thick  and  flefliy  ones,  but  his  bread  (hould  be  large  and 
opeui  his  (houlders  (hould  be  thick,  that  he  may  draw 
the  eaiier,  and  that  his  harnefs  may  not  fo  foon  hurt 
him  :  if  he  be  fomewhat  heavy  he  is  the  "better  for 
draught ;  for  the  more  he  is  nearer  the  ground,  the 
more  he  is  valued  for  that  purpofe.  He  ought  to  have 
double  loins,  which  may  be  feen  by  their  bcin^  a  little 
raifed  up  towards  both  fides  of  the  back-bone  ;  he  ought 
alfd  to  nave  large  and  round  fides,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  have  the  more  guts,  and  a  better  flank:  you  need 
not  be  afraid  oi  his  having  a  great  belly,  provided  it  be 
not  cow-bellied,  which  will  make  him  appear  de- 
formed; he  (hould  have  full,  but  not  broad 
flank  Sy  tliat  he  may  not  fway  in  the  back  at  his  la- 
bour. 

That  horfe  is  efieemed  which  has  a  large  and  round 
buttock 9  that  neither  finks  down  or  cuts  :  care  (hould 
be  taken  that  he  (hould  have  a  firm  and  (irongtail, 
that  the  dock  (hould  be  thick,  well  furniihed  with  hair, 
and  placed  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  both  which 
contribute  much  to  the  deiormity  of  the  buttocks.  The 
legs  are  parts  of  the  body  of  a  horfe  which  are  moft  to 
be  confidered,  as  being  thofe  which  are  to  fupport  the 
burthen  of  the  whole  body,  to  which  they  ought  to 
fuit ;  therefore  his  legs  (hould  be  rather  flat  and  broad 
than  round,  the  roundnefs  of  the  leg  being  a  defeft  in 
a  horfe  defiined  to  labour,  which  will  foon  ruin  him  ; 
as  for  the  hinder  legs,  the  thighs  (hould  be  long  and 
flefhy,  and  the  muicle  that  is  on  the  outfide  of  the 
thighs  ihould  be  fle(hy,  large,  and  very  thick  :  it  is  a 
fault  to  find  them  fall  down  plump  when  the  horfe 
l^eps  ;  it  is. alio  a  fign  of  weaknefs  in  the  loins  or  hams : 
however  you  are  not  to  confider  the  hind  legs  fo  much 
as  the  others,  they  being  not  fo  fubjc6l  to  be  faulty  : 
the  fore  ones  being  very  often  bad  when  the  others,  are 
'  good.  Thofe  hories  whofe  legs  are  too  long  and  too 
large  for  their  height,  are  faulty,  and  you  ought  not 
to  buy  them.  You  mull  always  obferve  that  he 
.flands'  well  and  plump,  when  he  flops  in  any  place, 
and  if  he  does  not, '  you  may  conclude  he  is  not 
good. 


The  ufual  way  to  know  the  age  of  a  horfe,  is  by'hfs 
teeth,  eyes,  tsfr.  for  which  the  Reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  of  Age  of  a  HoRS£y  £y£S  of  a 
HoKSEy  Wr, 

The  nether  jaw  ^l  the  horfe  (hould  be  examined 
very  well,  to  ice  that  it  be  incommoded  with  no 
gland,  which  may  occafionthe  flrangles,  andbea  means 
to  kill  him. 

Something  may  be  faid  concerning  the  feeding  of  a 
draught-horfe ;  but  for  the  (ervant  who  looks  after 
him,  he  ought  to  be  up  very  early,  and  fee  that  the  har- 
nefs be  in  good  order;  and  take  away  the  old  hay 
out  of  the  rack,  lay  frefli  in,  and  clean  the  manger, 
ridding  it  of  all  ordure,  earth,  or  foul  dung^  and 
while  the  horfes  are  eating  their  hay,  he  ought  to  take 
them  one  after  another  out  of  the  (table,  to  curry  them  ; 
for  if  he  (hould  do  this  work  within,  the  duft  will  fly  to 
the  other  horfes. 

If  perfons  would  be  perfuaded  of  t^e  necefTity  there 
is  to  drcfs  horfes  well,  they  would  not  be  fo  often  fur- 
prifcd  at  the  lofs  of  them, 'for  want  of  this  care,  though 
they  feed  them  ever  fo  well. 

It  is  from  the  filth  that  is  upon  and  about  them,  that 
many  of  the  diftempers  which  befal.  them  have  their 
rife,  and  prove  their  deflru£tion :  and  it  mav  be  held 
for  an  invariable  maxim,  that  a  horfe  with  lefs  food, 
methodically  difpenfed,  and  well  drefled  and  curried, 
(hall  be  fatter,  .and  more  fightly,  ihan  another  who  has 
more  provender  given  him,  and  whofe  dre(fing  is  neg- 
ledled ;  and  therefore  the  mader  of  a  family  ought  to 
be  on  the  watch,  and  fee  that  his  fervants  (it  they 
are  of  themfelves  carelefsj  be  not  wanting  in  this  parti- 
cular. 

Such  fort  of  fervants  ought  to  be  good  humoured, 
handy,  tradable,  nervous,  and  hardv;  and  ip  order 
to  drefs  a  horfe  well>  they  (hoald  hola  the  curry-comb 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  horfe  in  the  left,  near 
the  buttock,  and  lightly  move  the  comb  backwards 
and  forwards  along  his  ocdy,  and  colitinue  fo  to  do 
till  no  more  filth  or  du(t  come  off;  and  then  they 
mufl,  with  a  duft-cloth,  wipe  o(F  all  the  du(ir 
that  lies  on  the  horfe,  taking  care  to  do  it  over  his 
body. 

ihcy  fliouId  daily,  after  they  have  dufled  their 
horfesr,  take  a  whifp  of  draw,  and  twifting  the  fame 
hardf  wet  it  in  water,  with  which  they  (hould  rub  them 
all  over,  more  efpecially  the  legs :  by  this  means  th^ 
will  remove  obflru6iions,  and  facilitate  the  pa(rage  of 
the  animal  (pirits,  which  caufe  motion  :  indeed  it  can- 
not be  expected  this  fecond  drefling  (hould  be  pradifed 
every  day,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  as  often  as  fervants 
have  any  leifure  for  it,  particularly  when  the  weather 
does  not  permit  thfem  to  labour  abroad ;  and  if  they 
are  defedive  therein,  the  mailer  of  the  family  ought  to 
be  careful,  and  make  them  do  it.  When  the  horfes 
are  thus  dre(red,  the  next  thing  is  to  take  the  comb,  and 
gently  to  comb  their  manes  and  tails;  and  then 
thev  are  to  be  led  out  of  thfe  flabie  to  water^ 
and  to  chear  and  divert  them  as  much  as  poflible. 

Mofl  part  of  the  difeafes  to  which  horfes  are  fubjcQ, 
proceed  from  their  drinking  bad  waters  ;  fuch  as  thofe 
that  are  too  vivid,  or  too  raw,  muddy,  and  too  cold. 

To 
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To  prevent  thcfe  inconvcnicnccf,  you  mud  obfcrve, 
ihat  if  you  are  near  a  river,  you  fhoulvl  in  fummer- 
tiQie,  by  all  means  lead  your  horfes  thither ;  but  as 
little  as  may  be  in  the  winter,  if  you  have  a  well  near 
home;  for  well- water  frefti  drawn,  during  the  feafon, 
is  warm,  and  confequently  good  for  the  horfes :  If  you 
are  remote  from  any  river,  and  that  in  fummer-time 
you  have  no  other  than  fprmg  water  to  give  your  horfes 
to  drink,  you  mud  draw  the  fame  a  good  while  before 
it  is  gtven  them»  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  in  tubs,  or 
very  clear  ftone  troughs,  that,  you  may  by  that  means 
correft  the  great  crudity  of  the  water,  which  is  extreme- 
ly injurious  to  ihcitk :  you  muft  feldom  or  never  carry 
them  to  drink  marftiy  water,  which  has  very  bad  quali- 
tiesy  and  will  not  agree  with  them. 

When  your  labouring  horfes  have  drank  their  water, 
you  mull  ^ive  them  their  oats  in  a  manger,  that  has 
been  firil  of  all  cleaned:  the  oats  (hould  be  well  lifted 
^and  cleared  from  duft,  before  you  give  'em  to  them ; 
you  ought  to  take  care  to  imell  to  them,  and  fee  if 
they  fmell  of  rats,  or  are  mufty,  which  will  make  the 
horfes  loath  them.  You  muft  likewife,  above  all 
things,  obferve  whether  there  are  any  fmall  feathers 
among  the  oats,  which  may,  if  left  dierein,  do  the 
horfe  a  great  deal  of  injury :  the  quantity  of  oats  allow- 
ed to  each  horfe  is  fomeiimes  more  and  fometimes  lefs, 
but*  ever  enough  to  keep  up  their  flefh  ;  and  while  the 
horfes  are  eating  their  oats,  the  fervants  are  to  take 
their  breakfafts,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  harnefs  them 
for  the  plough  <Xr  cart,  as  their  occafion  requires.  • 

fiut  before  they  do  this,  they  muft  examine  whether 
any  thing  hurts  them,  either  at  the  breaft,  ihoulders,  or 
hams ;  and  they  mu|l  fee  that  the  collars  about  their 
necks  be  fupplied  with  every  thing  that  is  reauifite  for 
them :  if  they  are  to  draw  in  a  cart,  you  mult:  fee  that 
the  pad  upon  the  back  does  no  way  hurtlhem,  that  the 
fame  fits  every  way  even,  and  that  it  be  well  ftuffed 
with  hair  in  the  pannels,  for  fear  it  ihould  be  too  hard 
upon  the  horfe's  oack. 

The  horfe  being  thus  managed,  and  every  thing  in 
good  order  for  the  work,  whether  with  plough  or  cart, 
thofe  fervants  nho  do  underhand  their  buHnefs  well, 
do  not  work  them  at  firft  too  hard,  but  every  turn  let 
them  gently  breathe;  whereas  if  they  do  otherwife, 
they  Will  very  often  find  them  decline  their  food,  after 
their  return  from  labour;  by  which  ill  management 
they  fometimes  run  the  danger  of  foundering,  or  having 
dieir  greafe  melted  ;  and  therefore  to  work  them  gradu- 
ally is  the  beft  and  fafeft  way.  When  the  horfes  are 
returned  from  the  plough,  ^c.  as  towards  noon-tide, 
or  the  like,  they  are  ufuaily  all  in  a  fweat,  and  then  the 
men  muft  not  tail  to  rub  them  with  a  whifp  of  ftraw ; 
this  is  the  firft  thing  they  are  to  do  after  they  arc 
iMought  into  the  liable ;  then  let  them  prepare  fome 
l>ran  which  is  very  well  moiftened,  which  put  before 
them  in  the  rAanger,  to  make  them  mumble  the  fame, 
and  this  will  make  them  eat  the  hay  with  greater  appe- 
tite ;  the  bran  being  ordered  as  betore,  will  cool  their 
mouths,  which  are  dried,  through  the  heat  occalioned 
within  by  their  drawing;  and  notwtthftanding  the  horfes 
are  thus  hot,  it  is  very  rarelV  that  any  inconvenience 
happen^  fio  them,  cfpecially  if  the  water  wherein  the 


bran  has  been  ftecped,  be  ufcd  rather  hot  than  col(f": 
when  fuch  precautions  arc  n.t  taken,  iris  no  wonder  the 
owner  and  their  fervants,  very  often  find  their  horfes 
loath  their  food,  the  drynefs  of  their  tongues  render- 
ing ail  the  food  infipid  to  them  ;  and  therefore 
thofe  perfons  who  love  their  horfes,  ought  carefully 
to  obferve  this  method,  and  they  will  find  their  ac- 
count in  it. 

Wc  daily  fee  perfons  who  pretend  to  be  m'cH  (killed 
in  the  management  of  horfes,  as  foon  after  hard  labour 
as  they  are  brought  back  to  the  ftablc,  never  fail  to  rub 
their  legs  with  whifps  of  ftraw,  alledging  that  this  is 
the  way  to  refrefh  and  fupply  them,  and  confequently 
to  cherifh  them  very  much  :  but  they  are  much  niif- 
taken  in  the  point,  for  the  horfes  after  hard  labour,  muft 
not  have  their  humours  much  agitated  ;  and  by  this 
adion  they  muft  needs  fall  upon  their  legs,  which 
will  tend  to  make  them  very  ftifF  and  -ufelefs.  The 
author  adds,  that  he  was  willing  to  give  them  this  in- 
formation and  caution,  judging  it  very  neceffary  for 
the  avoiding  thofe  inconveniences  which  happen  daily 
by  that  ill  method,  which  cannot  be  followed  after 
fuch  admonition,  but  by  thofe  who  are  ohftinatc  in 
their  way,  and  will  ruin  their  horfes  :  not  that  our 
author  difapp roves  the  rubbing  of  their  Jegs,  which  he 
fays  is  very  wholefome ;  but  it  muft  not  be  done  when 
they  are  too  hot ;  and  they  Oiould  confine  themfelvcs 
only  to  the  rubbing  of  their  bodies  when  they  are  in  a 
fweat,  and  let  their  legs  alone. 

Their  racks  being  well  fupplied  with  hay,  you  muft 
fufFer  your  horfes  to  reft  twohoun,  or  thereabouts,  then 
lead  to  the  water,  to  a  river,  if  near,  or  otherwife  as  above 
dire£led ;  and  then  in  a  little  time  after  they  have  eaten 
their  oats,  to  work  again  with  them :  in  tne  evening, 
when  your,  plowing  or  other  work  is  over,  the  (irtt 
thing  to  be  done  after  they  are  tied  to  the  rack,  is  to 
lift  up  their  feet,  and  fee  if  there  is  any  defcdl  in  the 
flioes,  and  at  the  fame  time  take  out  with  a  knife,  the 
earth  and  gravel  which  is  lodged  in  the  foot  between 
the  (hoe,  and  the  folc,  and  put  in  fome  cow-dung : 
this  your  fervants  often  neglea,  and  therefore  the  maf- 
ter  ought  to  fee  them  do  it. 

A  thing  very  elFential  for  the  prefervation  of  all 
forts  of  horfes,  is  good  litter,  which  to  thefe  animals 
is  comparatively  the  fame  as  clean  fheets  to  men* 
There  are  many  who  fufFer  the  dung  to  rot  a  great 
while  under  their  horfes ;  fome  through  lazinefs  will 
not  clean- their  ftables,  and  others  fay  they  leave  the 
dung  there  that  it  may  receive  more  juice,  jnd  be  the 
better  manure  for  the  ground ;  but  it  is  very  wrong 
reafoning,  to  fay  we  do  this  to  fa ve  five  (hillings,  and 
lofe  ten :  hut  you  are  to  under ftand,  that  the  dung  be- 
ing heaped  up  for  a  confiderable  time,  does  fo  over- 
heat the  horfe's  feet,  that  this  alone  is  enough  to  ruin 
them  entirely. 

Hence  alio  arife  fo  many  inconveniences  to  the. 
owners  of  them,  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  keep 
them  in  the  ftable  without  doing  any  work,  which  em- 
barraffes  either  the  mafter  to  whom  they  belong,  or 
the  fervant  who  has  the  care  to  drefs  them ;  and  this 
inconvenience  proceeds  only  Irom  their  ignorance  of 
the  caufe  :  and  thereiore  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
Q,«  thit 
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tbat  the  ftable  (Rould  be  cteanfed  as  often  a«  poflibk, 
Siiid  the  horfes  have  frcfh  litter  given  them ;  befidcs, 
it  is  natural  to  believe,  that  all  animals  hate  their  own 
ordure;  and  it  is  abfurd  to  think,  that  a  horfe,  which 
is  one  of  the  cleaned  among  them,  ihould  n6t  do  the 
fame. 

Frelh  litter  has  a  virtue  to  make  horfes  ftalc  as  foon 
as  they  come  into  the  ftable,  whereas  when  they  find 
no  fuch  thing  therein,  they  decline  italing ;  and  if  peo- 
J)le  were  fenfible  what  refrreOiment  it  is  to  a  horle  to 
ftale  at  his  return  from  labour,  they  would  be  both 
more  curious  and  careful  to  let  him  have  that  which 
would  promote  it  than  they  are. 

This  flaling  alter  much  fatigue,  will  prevent  obftruc- 
tions  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  palTage  of  the 
urine  :  but  if  otherwife,  and  that  this  fame  unne  comes 
to  lodge  in  the  bladder,  it  will  caufe  fome  inflammations 
there  ;  which  are  very  dangerous  evils  for  horfes,  and 
of  which  they  very  often  die,  without  prefent  relief: 
hence  you  may  judge  of  the  nccefiity  there  is  to  let  your 
horfes  frequently  have  frefti  litter. 

As  to  the  remaining  care  you  ought  to  have  of  your 
horfes,  fo  that  they  may  pafs  the  night  as  they  ought, 
there  needs  no  more  after  you  have  well  rubbed  them, 
than  to  fupply  their  racks  with  hay  enough,  which 
they  may  feed  upon  after  they  have  eaten  tneir  oats : 
and  continuing  thus  daily  to  manage  them,  it  will  be  the 
means  to  keep  them  in  a  condition  to  do  you  good  fer- 
vice.  If  you  would  fee  more  about  buying  other  forts  of 
horfo,  fee  Rums  for  buying  Hors£S. 

URAW-GEAR,  denotes  a  kind  of  harnefs  for 
draught- horfes. 

DkA  WNET.  A  device  wherewith  to  catch  birds, 
and  efpecially  woodcocks;  the  figure  of  which  will  be 
found  under  that  article ;  to  which  fomething  to  be  faid 
here  docs  refer.  There  are  two  ways,  fays  a  French 
author,  to  defend  the  cords  or  lines  of  your  draw-net 
from  your  hands,  and  to  keep  you  from  cold.  Sup* 
pofe  the  crotchet  or  hook  R,  in  tlic  faid  figure*  Num- 
oer  Sy  fliould  be  denoted  here  by  the  figure  I  ;  the 
ends  of  the  two  cords  2  and  3,  and  the  two  lines  5 
and  6,  were  the  cords  to  keep  tii^  net  extended  ;  when 
you  (it  in  your  lodge,  hold  the  place  marked  7,  very 
firm  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  pafs  the  two  re- 
doubted cords  together,  to  the  figure  4,  between  your 
legs,  and  bring  them  over  your  thigh;  then  keep  them 
tight  enough,  quit  the  places,  and  fo  with  eitner  of 
your  hands  you  will  hold  the  cords  without  trouble; 
but  you  muft  be  very  ready  in  opening  them,  and  fcpa- 
rite  your  knees  when  the  woodcock  gets  into  the  net* 
Sie  Plate  V.  No.  I.    ^ 

Anorher  way  of  holdinig  the  net  without  feeling 
any  cold,  or  hurting  your  hands,  is  fcen  in  the  figure, 
Mo.  2. 

Suppofc  the  feat  in  the  lodge  be  towards  the  letter 
R,  drive  the  flick  H  into  the  ground ;  it  muft  be  about 
two  inches  thick,  and  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  above 
ground :  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from  this  little  ftake,  as 
you  go  towards  the  draw-net,  at  the  places  marked  K 
and  M,  drive  two  other  fticks  into  .the  ground,  and 
they  mud  not  exceed  a  foot  above  ground;  a  hole 
fliould  be  bored  in  them  within  two  inches  of  die4]ppcr 
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end,  into  which  yoo  may  thru  ft  a  finger :  take  a  turned 
piece  of  wood,  N,  C,  O,  whofe  ends  N ,  O,  muil  be  no 
thicker  than  one's  little  finger,  that  thejr  may  the  more 
eafily  turn  into  the  two  holes  I  and  L,  into  which  you 
muft  thruft  them  :  you  muft  make  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  faid  round  piece  of  wood,  big  enough  to  receive  a 
peg  as  thick  as  your  finger,  and  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
This  piece  of  wood  ought  to  be  fixed  in  the  holes  before 
you  drive  the  two  ftakes  into  the  ground. 

Befides  this,  take  another  piece  of  wood,  H,  G,  F» 
let  it  be  flat  like  a  piece  of  pipe-ftave,  and  cnt  at  both 
ends  in  the  form  of  a  half- moon,  that  fb  being  joined 
to  the  ftake  H,  it  may  hold.  The  machine  being 
thus  made,  when  you  have  fpread  and  mounted  your 
net,  fuppofe  the  tWo  lines  A,  B,  wefe  its  cords,  raife 
them  both  with  the  fame  hand,  and  doubting  them 
with  the  other  at  the  letter  C,  give  them  a  turn  about 
the  end  C,  of  the  peg  in  the  middle ;  then  puftiing  the 
other  end  E,  on  the  fide  of  the  net,  give  the  turned 
ftick,  or  round  piece  of  wood,  N,  O,  two  turns,  and 
fatten  it,  by  putting  fome  of  the  ends  of  the  noarcher  H, 
againft  the  ftick  H,  and  the  other  at  F,  againft  the  end 
of  the  peg  E,  fo  that  the  weight  of  the  draw-net,  by 
this  marcher  or  trap,  will  ftop  the  turned  ftick,  and 
hinder  its  turning.  You  may  by  this  device  keep  vour 
hands  in  your  pockets,  without  being  afraid  01  the 
net's  falling;  but  keep  the  end  of  your  foot  always 
upon  the  middle  part  G,  and  when  the  bird  comes  to> 
your  draw-net,  fiir  your  foot,  and  the  net  will  as  rea* 
dily  fall.as  if  you  held  it  with  your  hands. 

This  triple  draw-net  ferves  chiefly  for  pafles  made 
about  forefts ;  they  are  very  convenient,  Decaufe  one 
man  can  pitch  feveral  oi  them,  without  being  obliged 
to  watch  the  coming  of  woodcocks.  See  ih^  form  ofthh 
neiin  Plate  V.     Fig.  3* 

In  order  to  the  making  this  net,  you  muft:  take  mea* 
fure  of  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  place  where  voa 
are  to  ufe  it,  and  iaften  it  to  a  nail,  in  order  to  mcautre 
off  the  fquare  melhes  ;  as  you  will  find  under  the  Arti- 
cle Net,  and  Net.making»  where  we  treat  of  making 
a  net  that  will  (but  like  a  bag,  which  muft  confift  of 
good  thick  thread,  twiftcd  fouv-fold,  and  the  mefties 
nouft  be  ten  or  a  dozen  inches  broad. 

It  is  difficult,  in  great  forefts^  and  weod&  that  are 
equally  ftrong  and  tall,  to  make  glades,  without  felling 
a  great  aoany  trees;  and  yet  you  are  not  fure  j'our 
draw-net  will  do,  without  you  meet  with  a  place  €>f 
ten  or  a  dou^n  arpents  of  more,  each  of  which  confifts 
of  an  hundred  perches  fquare,  without  any  trees,  and 
that  the  glade  adjoins  to  it. 

In  cafe  you  can  have  no  fuch;  you  m^  try  the  fol- 
lowing invention,  defcribed  in  Plate  V.   Fig.  4. 

Pitch  upon  iomt  clear  place  on  the  fide  of  a  foreft  ; 
for  example,  fuppofe  A  D  to  be  the  foreft,  and  the 
fpace  between  tne  tree  A  and  the  letter  E,  to  be  the 
void  fpace,  five  or  fix  fathoms  broad ;  pitch  (q>on  a  tail 
and  ftraight  tree  on  the  fide  of  the  wood,  as  that  marked 
A,  lop  oflF  the  branches  towards  your  clear  ground^ 
and  fadlen  to  the  top  oi  the  tree  a  ftrong  pole,  as  K,  R, 
Z;  find  out  a  tree  in  the  wood  of  a  middjing  bignefs, 
as  that  reprefented  by  E,  F,  let  it  be  as  high  and 
ftraight  as  poffible :  when  you  have  taken  off  all  the 
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bcftnchet»  Carry  k  to  the  place  where  f^prdraw^net  is, 
and  tnaking  a  hok  iatheground>  as  at  £»  four  or  five 
leet  deep,  and  fix  or  feven  fathom  diftant  from  the 
€dgc  of  the  forcft  A,  put  the  thick  end  of  it  into  this 
hok»  lift  it  up,  and  let  it  ftand  upright,  after  you  have 
firft  tied  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  cnd'F,  fonae 
hands  of  wood,  ladened  end  to  end  to  one  another,  as 
you  may  fee  by  the  letters  a^  i,  c,  d,  e,  /,  &c.  and 
then  let  them  be  kept  tight,  with  wooden  hooks  fixed 
quite  round  in  the  ground :  they  ftiould  be  nine  feet 
dirtant  from  the  foot  £,  and  ordered  like  ropes  at  the 
maft  of  a  ihip :  at  the  fame  time  care  mail  be  taken 
that  none  of  them  reach  to  the  glade,  or  fpace  between 
A  and  E,  for  fear  of  entangling  the  net.  You  mnft  fo 
fet  your  tree  which  you  have  cut,  that  the  point  F  in- 
cline two  leer,  or  thereabouts,  towards  the  pafs  to  the 
forefti  and  you  are  to  fatten  the  puily  C  to  the  fmall 
end,  with  a  cord  or  packthread  thruft  through  it ;  as 
alio  to  the  tree  A,  ana  through  the  puUy  h*  i  ou  may 
leave  the  thick  cords  there ;  but  becauie  thieves  might 
be  tempted  to  ileal  them,  the  beil  way  is  to  leave  only 
the  packthreads,  and  even  to  ihorten  them,  by  tying  a 
fmall  packthread  B  to  one  end,  and  twitting  the  other 
about  the  trunk  ql  the  tree,  at  a  place  where  they  are 
not  to  be  come  at,  efpecially  with  climbing  up  as  far  as 
the  part  H  of  the  cot  tree  :  but  the  beil  way  is  to  take 
wuh  you'a  light  ladder,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  by  which 
you  may  more. eafily  fectire  your  goods% 

Another  invention  is,  after  the  flight  is  over,  to  tack 
two  cords  together,  by  the  means  of  which  you  may 
convey  up  as  many  ilonea  as  far  as  the  pulJies ;  then 
take  a  fiick  V,  two  feet  long,  and  clett  at  both  ends, 
about  which  fold  all  the  reil  of  the  cords ;  after  which 
pais  them  both  into  the  clefts  at  the  ends  of  the  ftick, 
and  let  the  whole  mount  up.  'Fhus  the  ilones  S,  T, 
will  come  down  to  half  the-  height  of  the  trees,  becaufe 
the  cords  atre  tied  together  at  the  letter  X,  and  there 
will  the  fiick  V  hang  downwards :  fo  that  to  osder 
things  rightly,  you  muft  have  &  long  p»le  vrith  a  hook 
at  the  end,  wherewith  t&  hook  the  piece  of  wood  V, 
and  pull  it ;  or  elfe  take  a  packthread^  and  tie  a  (lone 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg  to  it,  that  you  may  throw  it  be^ 
tween  the  two  cords  over  the  Hick  V,  and  by  tkat 
means  to  pull  it  as  with  a  hook.  It  remains  only  to 
obferve,  that  you  may  phce  iieveral  draw«nets  round* 
about  the  foreil,  and  even  one  man  can  pitch  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  triple  ones. 

This  article  might  be  thought  to  remain  imperfedl, 
without  fomething  fhould  be  laid  relating  to  the  flying, 
or  buckled  draw>net,  by  fome  called  pantine ;  which 
is  oi  ufe  in  all  places,  and  efpedally  in  countries  where 
it  is  nothing  but  coppices  and  forefls,  whofe  owners 
will  not  allow  the  felling  any  trees,  or  cutting  of 
branches,  necefi'ary  for  the  ufe  of  the  former  net.  See 
Plate  V.  Fig.  5. 

Take  two  poles,  as  E,  B,  D,  C,  as  thick  as  your 
arms,  of  twenty-one  feet  long ;  they  mufl  be  flraight 
and  light,  and  pointed  at  the  tnick  end  :  faden  to  each 
fmall  end  B,  D,  an  iron,  copper,  or'fuch  Itkebuckle, 
to  ferve.iniiead  of  a  pully :  you  mud  alfo  have  a  draw- 
net  with  buckles,  into  which  you  muil  jpafs  a  ilrong 
packthread,  that  is  even,   and.  twelve  »thoms  long ;. 


this  paekthread  is  denoted  by  the  letters  B,  O,  D,  F ; 
you  mud  fold  it,  that  it  may  not  he  entangled  with  the 
net :  you  muft  in  like  manner  have  a  wooden  hook  F^ 
of  a  foot  long,  fur  the  convenience  of  carrying  your 
implemeatSi  to  ufe  as  you  have  occafion. 

it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  draw-net  muft  be 
pitched  no  where  but  on  the  fides  of  a  coppice,  near 
fome  vineyard,  in  the  highways  or  walks  in  a  foreft  or 
park;  efpecially  when  thefe  places  adjoin  to  fields, 
or  open  grounds,  in  the  micidle  or  between  woods. 
You  may  likcwife  fpread  this  net  along  a  brook,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  pond,  and  indeed,  in  a  manner,  in 
all  places  frequented  by  woodcocks.  You  muft  ufe 
it  in  the  following  manner: 

Suppofe  the  tree  L,  ihould  be  the  fide  of  the  wood» 
or  fome  other  place  where  you  have  a  mind  to  pitch 
your  net,  you  muft  unfold  ir«  and  take  an  end  of  the 
thick  packthread  which  pailes  through  the  buckle, 
and  tie  it  to  the  end  of  the  pde  at  the  letter  B ;  pafs  a 
fmall  packthread  £,  K,  into  the  buckle  which  is  at 
the  end  B,  and  tie  it  to  the  firll  buckle  B  of  the  net, 
that  you  ma^  draw  it  like  a  bed-curtain;  then  ilick 
the  pole  B,  k,  quite  round  the  wood  L,  in  fuch  a  man* 
ner,  that  it  may  ftand  firm  in  the  ground,  and  flope  a 
little  towards  the  tree*  Take  the  other  end  of  the 
thick  packthread  F,  and  pafs  it  alio  into  the  buckle  or 
ring  D»  which  you  aie  lihewife  to  pitch  into  the 
ground,  about  five  or  fix  fathom  diilant  from  the 
wood,  or  other*  pole  B,  E:  then  withdraw  feven  or 
eight  fathoms  diftant  from  the  net,  to  the  foot  of  fome 
tree  or  buih,  or  elfe  to  Ibme  branch  which  you  have 
pitched  on  purpofe,  over  againft  the  net,  as  at  the 
place  marked  F ;  here  you  muil  fix  the  hook,  and  tie 
the  end  of  the  thick  packthread,  and  then  pull  the 
whole  till  the  net  is  mounted  ;  you  muft  next  twill  the 
cord  twice  ov  thrice  about  thie  hook,  to  the  end  that  you 
may  keep  it  tight,  while  you  go  to  pull  the  fmall  pack- 
thctad  £,  in  order  to  extend  the  net ;  when  this  is 
done  return  to  the  hook,  unfold  the  cord,  and  fit  near 
the  buih  or  cover,,  without  ftirring.  having  your  eye 
always  to  the  net,,  that  you  may  let  it  fait  when  tne 
woodcock  gets  into  it,  which  you  muft  kill  as  foon  as 
taken ;  and  fettingyour  net  readily  again,  do  as  before* 
It  would  not  be  amifs  to  put  a  imall  packthread  into 
the  laft.  buckle  D  of  the  net,  as  on  the  other  fide,  by 
which  you  will  readily  adjuilthe  draw- net. 

Theie  fori  of  draw-nets  ihould  have  no  other  than 
lozenge  mofhes,  becaufe  they  muft  glide  along  the 
cords^  like  a  bed-curtain  ;  the  net  ihould  not  be  above 
five  or  fix  fathom  wide,  and  two  and  a  half  or  three  m 
height.  The  meihes  ihould  be. two  inches  broad,  or 
two  and  a  half  or  three  at  moft  ;.  the  net  ihould  be  made 
of  fine  but  ftrong  thread,  and  the  copper  buckles  faft- 
encd  to  all  the  meihes  of  the  laft  upper  row  B,  D  ;  the 
leaver  muft  be  made  twice  as  long  as  you  would  have 
the  net  to  be  in  extent ;  then  having  a  quarter  more 
than  the  meafure  of  the  height  you  muft  accommodate 
the  buckles,  which  being  adjuiled  in  the  manner 
ivherein  they  ought  to  ftand,  pais  a  middlmg  cord,  or 
elfe  a  packthread  as  thick  as  a  writing-pen,  into  ail  thefe 
buckles. 

You  fboujd  have  two  other  fmall.  packthreads  B,  G, 
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D.  C,  which  you  muft^  pafs  into  the  laft  range  of  the 
mefhes  of  b'^th  (ides,  one  of  which  rauft  be  faftened  to 
the  buckle  B,  and  the  mother  to  that  at  O,  in  order  to 
keep  the  net  right  when  you  make  ufe  of  it  i  and  there- 
fore the  two  cnd^  E  and  G  mu(t  be  loofe,  and  longer 
than  the  height  of  the  net  by  ten  or  twelve  feet :  this  net 
mud  be  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  draw-nets  are  ufually  made  with  lozenge  me(hes, 
becaufe  there  are  few  pcrfons  who  know  how  to  make 
them  oiherwife,  but  others  advife  to  make  them  as 
much  as  you  <:an  of  fquare  me(hes  ;  for  when  they  are 
thus  wrought  and  pitched  in  the  paifes,  they  are  fcarce 
to  be  feen,  and  when  entangled,  will  contraA  the  nets 
too  much  in  fome  places,  and  darken  the  place,  which 
frightens  the  woodcock,  and  will  either  make  him  go 
back  or  pafs  it  over. 

You  a^fe  to  obferye  concerning  draw- nets  with  lo- 
zenge mefhes,  that  more  thread  and  labour  is  required, 
than  for  thofc  with  four-fquare  ones,  which  are  made 
fooner,  and  have  no  fuperfluous  mefhes.  However, 
every  one  is  at  liberty  in  their  choice  either  of  one  or 
the  other. 

If  you  would  have  a  draw- net  with  lozenge  meflies, 
meafure  the  breadth  of  the  place  where  you  are  to 
fpread  it,  make  the  net  near  twice  as  long  as  that  mea- 
iure.  It's  height  (hould  be  from  that  branch  where 
the  pulley  is,  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground  ;  and 
that  you  may  comprehend  it  the  better,  confult  the 
firll  figure  under  the  articl^  Woodcock.  The  breaikh 
is  frorn  the  letter  V  to  the  letter  X  ;  being  the  places 
where  the  iiones  (hould  fall,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
fattened  at  M  and  N ;  when  -the  net  is  fpread,  the 
height  (hould  be  taken  from  the  pulley  to  come  down 
near  to  the  letter  X  ;  the  net  mu(l  therefore  be  made 
one  third  part  longer  than  the  height ;  for  being  ex- 
tended in  breadth,  it  will  (horten  one-third ;  when 
the  whole  net  is  mc(hed,  you  mu(^  have  a  cord  that  is 
not  quite  fo  thick  as  your  little  finger,,  through  all  the 
mefhes  of  the  laft  range  M,  N;  you  muft  fafien  both 
fides,  tying  the  fix  firlt  mefhes  ol  the  row  together  to 
the  cords  (o  that  they  may  flip  along ;  do  the  fame  by 
the  other  fide :  thefe  two  places  mult  be  diftanced,  ac- 
cording to  the  width  of  the  pafs,  leaving  the  reid  of  the 
mefhes  of  the  net  above  loofe,  fo  as  to  fiip  or  be 
drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  like  a  bed-curtain  : 
then  to  each  of  thefe  cords  tie  a  packthread,  which 
you  muft  pafs  into  the  lafi  range  of  mefhes  on  the  fides, 
that  fo  you  may  faften  the  net  as  it  (hould  be,  to  two 
trees.  A,  B ;  a  foot  or  two  of  the  cord  (hould  be 
fuffercd  to  hang  down  at  each  end  of  the  net,  where- 
with to  tie  the  (lones,  when  you  would  fpread  the 
net. 

If  you  would  have  a  draw-net  with  fquare  mefhes, 
take  the  breadth  and  height,  and  work  as  aforefaid : 
-when  the  net  is  finifhed,  verge  it  above  with  a  pretty 
iirong  cord,  and  pafs  two  packthread.s  through  the 
mefhes,  on  both  fides,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  that 
made  iQzenge^wife,  and  leave  alio  both  ends  of  the 
cord,  fo  that  the  ftonesmay  be  tied  therewith. 

DRAWING  ^with  Hunters)  is  beating  the  bufhes 
after  a  fox ;  drawmg  amifs,  is  a  term  ufed  when  the 
hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent  oi  their  chafe  con- 
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trary,  (b  as  to  hit  up  the  wind,  whereas  they  fiiould 
have  done  it  down ;  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  they  draw 
amifs. 

DRAWING  ON  THE  Slot,  is  when  the  hounds 
touch  the  fcent  and  draw  on  till  they  hit  on  the  fame 
fcent.  . 

DRAWING  A  Cast,  (among  Bowlers)  is  winning 
the  end,  without  ftir^-ing  the  bowl,  or  block. 

DRaY.  The  form  for  fquirrels  ncfts  built  on  the 
tops  of  trees. 

.DRENCH :  is  a  fort  of  deco^ion  prepared  for  a 
fickiborfe,  and  compofed  of  feveral  drugs  mentioned 
in  Mr,  Sollyseil's  Complete  Horfeman, 

They  put  the, drench  upon  the  end  of  a  bull's  pizzle, 
and  thruft  it  down  his  throat,  in  order  to  recover  his 
appetite  and  ftrength. 

DRIFT  OF  THE  Forest,  is  an  exaft  view  and 
examination  taken  at  certain  times,  as  occafion  ihall 
ferve,  to  know  *what  beads  are  there  ;  that  none  com- 
mon there,  but  fuch  as  have  right ;  and  that  the  forcft 
be  not  overcharged  with  foreigners  beaifts  or  cattle. 

DRINKING  OP  Horses,  immediately  after  hard 
riding,  Wr.  is  very  dangerous ;  and  therefore  they 
(hould  not  be  fufFered  to  do  it,  till  they  be  thoroughly 
cooled,  and  ha^rcat  fome  oats  ;  for  many  by  drinking 
too  foon  have  died  upon  it,  or  become  (ick. 

A  horfe  after  violent  labour,  will  never  be  the  worfc 
by  being  kept  half  a  day  from  water ;  but  may  die  by 
drinkir^  an  hour  too  foon. 

DRl  V  fcRS.  A  machine  for  driving  pheafant  powts, 
conf] fling  of  good  (Irong  ozier  wands,  fuch  as  bafket- 
makers  ufe.;  th^fe  are  to  be  fet  in  a  handle  and  twifted, 
or  bound  with  fmall  oziers  in  two  or  three  places.  See 
Plate  V.  Fig.  6. 

DRIVING  OF  Phbasant-Powts  ;  for  the  driv- 
ing and  taking  of  powts  or*  young  pheafants  in  nets  ; 
when,  you  have  found  out  an  eye  of  pheafants,  place 
your  net  acrofs  the  little  paths  or  ways  thev  have  made, 
which  are  much  like  flieej^  tracks,  poflibly  you  (hall 
find  out  one  of  ^their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be 
done  by  the  barenefs  oi  the  ground,  their  mu6ngs  and 
the  feathers  that  lie  fcattered  about. 

To  do  this  you  (hould  always  take  the  wind  with  you, 
it  being  cuftoroary  for  them  to  run  down  the  w^nd ; 
and  place  your  nets  hollow,  loofe  and  circularly,  the 
nether  part  of  which  muft  be  fattened  to  the  ground, 
and  the  upper  (ide  lying  hollow,  loofe  and  bending,  fo 
that  when  any  birds  ru(h  in,  it  may  fall  and  entangle 
them. 

Having  fixed  your  net  go  to  the  haunts,  tnA  if  you 
find  them  fcattered,  call  them  together  with  your  call: 
and  when  you  find  them  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe  one  to 
another,  then  forbeac  calling,  and  take  an  inllrument, 
by  fome  called  a  driver,  made  of  good  flrong' white 
wands  or  oziers,  fuch  as  are  ufed  by  bafkct- makers, 
which  is  to  be  fet  in  a  handle,  and  in  two  or  three 
places  twiOed  or  bound  with  fome  oziers,  according 
to  the  figure,  fee  Plate  V.  With  this  driver,  as  foon 
as  you  perceive  the  pheafants  gathered  together,  make 
a  gentle  nuife  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about  you, 
which  will  {o  fright  them  that  they  will  get  clofe  t<^e- 
ther,  and  run  away  a  little  diflance,  and  then  (land ;  aner 
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-this  make  the  fame  noife  a  fecond  time,  and  this  ^ilt 
fct  them  a  running  again ;  taking  the  fame  courie  till 
you  have  driven  them  into  your  nets  ;  f6r  they  may  be 
driven  like  fo  many  fheep. 

If  the)r  happen  to  take  a  cbntrary  way  ;  then  make  a 
raking  noife,  as  if  it  were  in  their  faces ;  and  this  noife 
will  prcfently  turn  them  the  right  way. 

But  in  ufing  the  driver  obfervc, 

1.  Secrecy,  in  keeping  yourfelf  from  their  fight ; 
for  if  they  efpy  you  they  will  run  and  hide  themfelves 
in'  holes  under  (hrubs,  and  will  not  flir  till  night. 

2.  You  rauft  have  regard  to  due^ime  and  leifure,  for 
rafhncfs  and  over  hafte  Tpoil  the  fport. 

DRIVING  OF  Wild  Fowt,  is  only  pra3icable 
In  the  moulting  time,  which  is  in  July  and  Auguft ; 
and  it  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  fpaniel,  well  trained 
to  the  purpofe.  The  nets  are  to  be  fct  in  creeks  and 
narrow  places,  or  at  their  ufual  night  r^reats,  and  the 
do£  is  to  put  them  up,  and  driving  them  forward,  they 
will  be  fent  immediately  into  the  nets,  not  being  able 
to  fly  away  from  the  dog,  for  the  want  of  their  wing 
feathers.  The  people  who  live  in  the  fens  find  great 
account  in  this  pradtice,  taking  very  great  niimbers  by 
it.  They  are  ufually  indeed  poor  and  out  of  flelh  at 
this  time,  but  as  they  are  always  takwi  alive,  and 
without  any  hurt,  the  people  find  it  very  eafy  to  fatten 
them  with  beafts  livers,  barley,  paile,  fcalded  bran, 
and  the  like  ;  and  they  will  on  this  become,  in  a  very 
little  time,  fat  and  well  tailed,  excelling  in  flavour 
both  the  tame  ducks  commonly  kept  in  the  yards,  and 
the  wild  ducks  in  their  natural  ftate.  When  the 
Ijportfman  takes  the  dog  into  places  where  they  are  not 
io  frequent,  he  may  hunt  them  fingly,  and  the  dog 
alone  will  take  them. 

DROMEUS,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients,  as  the 
name  of  the  ftag.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is>  *  fwift 
in  running;'  and  the  ftag  had  this  name  as  being  fwifter 
than  any  other  animal. 

DROPPING,  or  Dripping,   a  term  ufed  among 
faUwirss  when  a  hawk  mutes  diredly  downwards,  in 
feveral  drops,  not  throwing  out  her  dung  ftraight  for* 
wards. 

DROPSY,  IN  Goats  ;  this  diforder  occurs  but  fel- 
dom,  yet  is  very  troublefome  whenever  it  happens,  by 
their  feeding  and  lying  in  bogs,  wet  valleys,  or  moorim 
grounds. 

When  this  appears  by  water  between  the  fkin  and 
flefh,  fquee^e  it  up  with  your  hand,  and  make  a  flit,>  fo 
prefs  out  as  much  as  you  can  ;  then  put  a  linen  tent  in 
the  hole,  dipt  in  oil  of  bays  or  fpike,  which  you  can 
moft  conveniently  get,  and  lb  renew  it  every  other  day, 
tliat  it  may  attra^  and  evacuate  the  water  and  humour; 
then  dry  the  leaves  of  draw  of  elder  powder,  and 
give  it  in  vineear  warm.  Let  the  goat  m  the  mean 
while  feed  on  dry  meat,  but  very  little  water,  and  that 
warm. 

.  Dropsy,  IN  HoRSKS  ;  thefigns  of  this  diforder,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  BoERHAAVE,  are  a  loofe  foft  tumour 
of  the  whole  body,  really  cold  and  watery,  in  the  legs 
efpccially,  a  delire  o/  drinking,  the  urine  thin  and 
whue,  &c.  ,  ' 

It  proceeds  fcom  a  kind  of  weaknefe  in  the  blood,- 


and  the  ways  to  cure  it,  or  rather  the  llgns  of  cure,  are 
only  two,  viz.  a  difcharge  of  the  water,  and  recovery 
of  the  ftrength  of  the  blood.  Give  the  following 
Hellebore  Infufion : — 

Take  of  black  hellebore  frcOi  gathered  two  pounds  ; 
waih,  bruife,  and  boil  it  in  fix  quarts  of  fpring  or  new 
river  water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  lour  quarts  ;  then  ftrain 
out  the  liquor,  and  put  two  quarts  of  white  wine  to 
the  remaining  hellebore,  and  let  it  infufe  warm  in  a 
pitcher,  or  the  like,  for  forty-eight  hours,  often 
fhaking  the  liquor  about,  then  firain  out  the  wine,  and 
mix  both  the  water  and  it  togeth^,  which  may  be  kept 
in  a  fione  bottle,  and  a  pint  of  it  milk- warm  given 
every  morning  and  evening. 

Many  Korfes  have  been  tapped  for  the  dropfy  with 
great  fuccefs,  for  the  iituation  in  which  a  horfe  ftands 
very  much  favours  the  dtfiillation  of  the  water  through 
the  orifice  ;  but,  if  this  method  is  not  approved,  I 
would  advife  the  following  purge : — 

Take  one  ounce  of  aloes,  one  drachm  of  gamboge, 
two  drachms  of  powdered  falFron,  cloves  and  nutmegs 
each  one  drachm,  oil  of  annifeed  fixty  drops,  with  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  buckthorn  to  make  it  into  a  ball. 

Whilft  your  horfe  is  under  hand  for  cure,  you  (hould 
obferve  that  his  food  is  of  the  beft  at)d  moft  nourifhing 
kind,  and  that  he  drinks  as  fparingty  as  poffible. 

As  the  horfe  advances  towards  recovery,  you  may 
give  him  this  ftrcngthening  drink :— ^ 

Take  gentian  root  and  zedoary,  of  each  four  ounces; 
chamomile  flowers  and  the  tops  of  centaury,  of  each 
two  handfuls ;  jefuit's  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 
juniper  berries,  four  ounces ;  filings  of  iron,  half  a 
pound  :  infufe  thefe  in  two  gallons  of  ale  for  a  week,- 
now  and  then  fliaking  the  veflel ;  give  him  a  pint 
every  morning  and  night,  and  let  him  faft  two  hours 
after  it. 

Others  adopt  this  method  of  cure : — 

Take  two  handfuls  of  parfley  feeds,  the  like  of 
annifeeds  and  bay-berrietf,  with  one  handful  of  juniper- 
berries  ;  bruife  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  boiling 
them  in  verjuice,  fweetened  with  brown  fugar,  give  . 
the  horfe  the  quantity  of  a  pint  to  drink,  firii  and  laft. 
chafing  the  fwelled  or  tumorous  places,  with  your  hand, 
or  a  ha;'d  wifp  of  hay ;  and  fo  continuing  them  for  a 
week  together,  you  will  find  the  flefh  become  firm,  and 
the  watery  humours  dlfperfe. 

DROUGHT,  extreme,  in  Swine;  it  ufually  hap- 
pens  in  hot  weather,  from  whence,  by  their  excefs  of 
drinking,  many  di1)empers  proceed. 

When  you  perceive  your  fwine  greedy  or  drinking 
immoderately,    boil   woodforrel  and  houfleek  in    th% 
water  you  give  them ;  peg  their  ears,  and  put  a  tent  of 
root  of  fweetwort  into  the  holes,  and  fo  the  heat  of  the 
liver  will  be  cooled,  and  the  violent  thirft  ceafe. 

DRY.  To  put  a  horfe  to  dry  meat  is  to  feed  him 
with  corn  and  hay  after  taking  him  from  grafs;  or 
houfing  him, 

DUBBING  OF  A  Cock,  (with  Cock  Maftcrs)  a 
term  nfed  to  fignify  the  cutting  of  a  cock's  comb  and 
wattles. 

DUBBING,  (among  Anglers)  is  the  making  artifi« 
cial  flies,  the  materials  for  making  which  arc  Tpaniels 
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hair,  hogs  hair  djr^d  of  different  cploun;   fqulrrek,] 
(beeps,  beats  and  camels  hair,  oftrich,  peacock,  zad 
turkey  wing  feathers,  Uc,     See  Fish. 

DUCKS  are  amphibious  birds^  that  live  on  land  and 
yiater«  of  which  the  male  is  called  a  drake  :  there  are 
two  forts  of  them,  vlz^  the  wild  and  the  tame ;  the 
tame  duck  is  fed  in  the  court-yard,  walks  flowly,  de- 
lights in  water,  fwims  fwiftly,  but  fcarce  ever  rifes 
from  the  ground  to  fly.  For  TxMg  Ducks  Jet  the 
Article  Poultry. 

As  for  wild  ducks,  thofewho  aredifpofed  to  cmplcy 
part  of  their  time  in  taking  them  with  nets,  £^r.  fliould 
ever  have  fomc  wild  ones  made  tame  for  that  purpofe  ; 
for  the  wild  never  aflfociate  themfclves  with  tbcrfc  that 
are  ot  the  real  tame  breed :  tlierefore  be  always  pro- 
vided with  feven  or  eight  ducks,  and  as  many  drakes, 
lor  fear  of  wanting  upon  any  occafion ;  bccaufe  they 
are  often  loft,  and  much  fubje£l  to  mifcarry. 

The  nets  muft  never  be  placed  but  where  you  have  a 
foot  of  water  at  leaft,  nor  nvuch  more  ;  fo  that  marfhes, 
fands,  Am^^  over-Aown  meadows,  and  the  like,  are  the 
QQoft  proper  places  for  this  fport. 

The  nets  ufed  are  the  fame  with  tliofe  for  plovers, 
and  they  are  fet  after  the  fame  manner,  only  tbefe  are 
under  water,  and  you  need  no  border  to  conceal  the 
net.  The  figure,  Plate  VI.  will  Ihew  you  the  net 
^read  ;  your  main  fticks  (hould  be  of  iron,  and  iirong 
in  proportion  to  their  length. 

But  if  the  main  Hick  be  oi  wood,  fallen  good  heavy 
pieces  of  jead  along  the  cord  at  about  a  foot  drilance 
en  the  fides  of  the  net  to  fiak  it  down  into  the  water, 
that  the  ducks  may  not  efc^pe  by  diving :  thefe  pieces 
of  lead  are  reprefeuted  in  the  cut  along  the  cord  Q,  S» 
5^^  Plate  VI.  Fig.  1- 

Several  fmall  wooden  hooks  are  like  wife  fixed  all 
along  the  v^rge  of  the  net  A,  B,  C,  D,  oppofite  to  the 
perfon  that  holds  the  cord  to  keep  it  tight,  or  elf«  they 
aUb  place  fome  lead  there,  to  hinder  the  birds  from 
rifinj;  that  are  caught. 

Tne  hooked  flake  X,  and  the  pulley  V,  ought  to  be 
concealed  under  the  water,  that  the  ducks  may  not  fee 
them.  The  lodge  (hould  be  made  of  boughs,  as  under 
the  word  plover,  which  the  reader  may  confult.  Upon 
the  brink  of  the  water,  when  all  is  ready,  take  the 
ducks  and  drakes,  and  place  the  fird  in  this  manner: 
tie  fome  of  them  before  your  net,  and  as  many  behind 
at  Y,  by  the  legs,  but  fo  that  they  may  fwim  up  and 
down,  eating  fuch  grain  or  chippings  as  you  (hall  throw 
to  them  for  that  purpofe.  Keep  the  drakes  by  you  in 
your  lodge ;  when  you  perceive  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 
OXTie  near  you,  let  fly  one  of  the  decoy  drakes,  which 
will  prefently  join  the  wild  ones,  in  expe3ation  of  his 
mate;  and  not  finding  her  there,  he  will  begin  to  call; 
which  being  heard  by  the  female  tied  by  the  legs,  fhe 
will  begin  to  cry  out,  and  provoke  the  others  to  do  the 
fanr:e :  upon  which  the  drake  flics  to  his  mate,  and 
generally  draws  the  whole  flock  with  him,  which 
greedily  fall  to  eat  the  bait  laid  for  them.  Now  the 
ducks  being  oiiee  come  within  your  draught,  pull  your 
cords  with  the  quickeft  motion  you  can  ;  and  having 
thus  taken  them>  let  go  your  decoy-duck,  and  feed 


them  well ;  yo»  may  kill  the  wild  ones,  and  fo  fiet  yovf 

nets  again  as  you  fee  occaflon^ 

The  wind  happens  fometimes  fo  contrary,  that  the 
drake  cannot  hear  his  mate  when  fhe  cries  ;  in  which 
cafe  you  muft  let  go  a  (econd  and  a  third  to  bring  in  the 
flock  you  defign  to  furprize ;  and  your  decoy-ducks 
flioula  have  fome  mark  of  diflin6)ion,  for  the  more 
readily  knowing  them  from  the  wild  ones,  as  the  few- 
ing  fomething  about  their  le^,  or  the  like:  when  the 
water  is  troubled,  and  it  has  rained  a  liule,  or  that 
the  weather  is  miiiy^  it  is  the  beft  time  to  take  ducks 
with  nets. 

A  fecond  way  of  takmg  ducks  with  nets  is  by  two 
nets,  which  muit  be  (et^in  a  place  where  there  is  ac  lead 
half  a  foot  water,  that  they  may  be  concealed ;  and 
there  lore  thofe  who  catch  ducks  in  the  water  (hould 
always  be  booted.  See  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2.  The  ftaves 
or  fticks  B,  C,  E,  D,  ought  to  be  made  of  iron,  feven 
feet  or  feven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  proportion  ably 
thick :  the  pickets,  or  fiicks  A,  F,  fliould  be  made 
Arong  and  half  a  foot  long;  the  others,  D,  H,  fhould 
be  of  the  fame  ftrength,  each  liaving  a  cord  D,  C| 
three  iathom  long :  the  ftaves  of  the  net  M,  O,  fliould 
be  longer  thap  the  others  by  three  inches,  or  half  a 
foot ;  the  W^e  K,  fliould  be  fixteen  or  eighteen 
fathom  diflant  trom  the  nets  ;  the  knot  N  of  the  cord, 
where  two  other  cord^are  made  faft,  as  N,  G,  N,  O, 
fliould  be  five  or  fix  toifes  diftant  from  the  firft  ftaves ; 
and  forafmuch  as  ail  tbefe  cords  of  tlie  nets  ftiould  be 
faftened  with  all. your  forc^-,  ftick&or  pieces  of  wood 
half  a  foot  long  (hould  be  fix^  flopingly  in  the 
ground,  on  the  fide  of  the  letters  I,  L,  M,  O,  to  keep 
the  iron  ftaves  down  in  the  water,  from  whence  they 
bring  them  out  by  drawing  the  cord  K,  N. 

Manage  your  decoy-ducks  and  drakes  as  before; 
there  is  no  need  that  the  wild  ducks  (hould  fwim  on  the 
water  before  you  draw  your  nets,  for  you  take  them  ac 
the  fame  time  they  alight  upon  it. 

A  third  way  of  catching  wild  ducks,  is  with  bird- 
lime; of  which  take  three  or  four  pounds  of  that 
which  is  old  and  rotted ;  to  each  pouna  put  two  hand- 
fuls  of  charcoal,  burnt  ftraw,  and  as  much  nut  oil  as 
the  (hell  of  a  hazel-nut  can  contain;  .mix  and  work 
the  whole  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
anoint  one  Of  more  eords  therewith,  each  of  them 
being  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long ;  and  conveying  them 
to  the  place  where  wild  ducks  frequent,  get  a  boat,  if 
you  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  water,  and  let  the  cords 
among  the  ruOies  or  other  herbage,  whither  the  ducki 
retire :  pitch  the  two  ftaves  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
ends  may  be  even  with  the  water,  and  tie  a  very  fliflF 
cord  to  them,  which  muft  be  borne  up  on  the  water 
with  fome  bundles  of  dry  rufhes ;  when  the  ducks  are 
got  among  the  herbs  and  rufhes,  they  will  at  length 
come  to  the  cord,  which  will  eml^irrafs  them,  at  which 
time  they  will  endeavour  to  take  wing;  but  not  being 
able  to  do  fo,  they  will  drown  themTelves  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  loofe. 

A  fourth  way  of  taking  wild  ducks  in  the  water,  is 
with  noofes  or  fprings  nude  of  horfe  hair,  otherwifc 
called  running  flips  and  horfe- hair  collars,  achcap  and 
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eafy  x^y,  erpeciallv'  iii  fuch  low  marflies  as  are  over- 
flown not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  ;  obferve  their 
moft  frequented  haunts,  and  there  throw  a  little  corn 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  embolden  and  draw  them  on : 
**  for  having  once  fed  there,  tliey  wiil  not  fail  to  return 
thither  every  day. 

You  muft  theh  p/ant  feven  or  eight  dozen  of  your 
running  (lips  of  fmall  wire  or  horfe-hair  collars,  tied 
two  or  three  together,  as  in  Plate  VI.  Fig.  3,  to  little 
(harp  pointed  flakes,  (hewn  bv  the  letters  I,  K,  L,  M, 
N,  O ;  they  mutt  be  fixed  fo  far  into  the  ground,  that 
the  upper  ends  of  them  and  the  collars  may  be  juft  hid 
a  little  under  the  water ;  and  then  throw  fome  barley, 
or  the  like  grain,  among  them,  that  fo  you  may  catch 
them  either  by  the  neck  or  legs  :  you  muft  refort  thi- 
ther twice  or  thrice  every  day  tp  fee  how  you  fuccced. 

The  collars  may  in  like  manner  be  placed  as,  in  the 
fccond  figure  following:  Take  a  (harp  pointed  ftake 
about  two  feet  long,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
water,  as  T,  V,  bore  two  holes  through  the  thick  end 
T,  into  which  put  two  fticks,  as  P,  R;  andQj  S,  each 
of  them  (hould  be  about  the  thicknefs  of  one's  little 
finger,  and  two  (eet  long ;  they  muft  be  firmly  fet  in 
and  well  pegged  ;  faften  your  collars  or  flipping  knots 
to  the  end  of  your  llick,  as  the '  letters  r,  Q,  R,  S, 
denote:  thi&  done,  and  having  fixed  your  ftake  T,  V, 
in  the  ground  fo  far  that  it  may  all' be  undei^  water,  fo 
as  that  your  knots  may  juft  fwim  open  on  the  top  of  it : 
then  caft  your  grain  or  chippings  of  bread  in  and  out 
among  the  faid  ftakes,  the  better  to  entice  the  ducks  to 
come:  you  may  make  ufe  of  feveral  of  thefe  ftakes, 
and  place  them  feven  or  eight  feet  afundcr. 

There  is  a  fifth  way  ot  catching  wild  ducks,  and 
that  is  with  hooks  and  line,  as  appears  by  Fig.  4. 

Faften  your  lines  well  and  nrmly  to  ftiarp  pointed 
Aicks,  as  fhewn  by  the  figure  marked  G,  and  ftake 
down  the  Aicks  into  the  ground,  then  bait  your  hook  H 
with  an  acorn  or  bean  F,  or  with  a  fifli  or  frog,  as  at 
C  :  you  may  alfo  bait  with  a  worm,  as  at  V,  by  thefe 
you  may  learn  to  bait  with  paftes,  or  the  like ;  and 
you  would  do  well  to  feed  the  ducks  two  or  three  days 
before,  at  the  place  where  you  intend  to  fet  your  lines 
and  hdoks,  the  better  to  draw  them  on,  and  embolden 
them;  and  you  ftiould  alfo  vifit  your  fpot  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  to  take  up  what  you  have  caught,  and 
to  reflify  what  may  be  amifs.  .  i 

Some  of  our  EngUJb  authors  having  fet  down  a 
method  how  we  (hall  preferve  wild  ducks,  fay  we  muft 
wall  in  a  little  piece  of  ground,  wherein  there  is  ibme 
fmall  pond  of  fpring,  covering  the  top  of  it  all  over 
with  a  ftrong  net ;  the  pond  muft  be  fet  with  many 
tufts  of  o^ers,  and  have  many  fecret  holes  and 
creeks ;  which  will  inure  them  to  feed  there,  though 
confined. 

The  wild  duck,  when  ftie  lays,  will  fteal  from  the 
drake,  and  hide  her  neft,  or  elle  he  will  fuck  her  eggs. 
After  ftie  has  hatched,  flie  is  very  careful  to  breed  her 
young,  and  needs  no  attendance  more  than  nieat, 
-  which  fliould  be  given,  twice  a. day,  as  fcalded  bran, 
oats,  or  fitches.  The  houfe  hen  will  hatch  wild  duck 
Cj^s  as  well  as  tame,  and  the  meat  will  be  much 
better ;  yet  every  time  the  ducklings  go  into  the  water, 


they  arejin  danger  of  the  kites,  been  ufe  the  hen  cannot 
guard  them.  1  eals,  widgeons,  (hell  drakes,  or  green 
plpvers,  may  be  ordered  alfo  in  the  lame  manner  as 
wild  ducks. 

DUCKER,      1 A  kind  of  cock  that  in  fighting  will  ' 

DOUCKER,  J  run  about  the  clod,  almoft  at  cveiy 
ftroke  he  gives. 

DULL  ;  the  marks  of  a  dull,  ftupidhorfe,  are  white 
fpots  round  the  eye  and  on  the  tip  of  the  nofe  upon 
any  general, colour  whatfoever :  thefe  marks  are  hard 
to  be  diftinguiftied  in  a  white  horfe;  though  *the  vulgar 
take  the  fpots  for  fign  of  ftupidity,  it  is  ceitain  they  are 
great  figns  of  the  guodncfs  of  a  horfe,  Sind  the  horfes 
that  have  them  are  very  fenfible'and  quick  upon  the 
fpur. 

DUN.    See  Colours  of  a  Horse« 

DUN-HOUND  :  thefe  dogs  are  good  for  all  chafes, 
and  therefore  of  general  ufe.  ' 

The  beft  coloured  are  fuch  as  are  dun  on  the  back, 
having  their  fore-quarters  tann'd,  or  of  the  complexion 
of  a  hare's  legs :  but  if  the  hair  on  the  back  be  black 
and  their  legs  freckled  with  red  and  black,  they  then 
ufuallyprpve  excellent  hounds,  and  indeed  there  are 
few  of  a  dun  colour  to  be  found  bad :  and  the  worft  of 
them  are  fuch  whofe  legs  are  of  a  whitifti  colour. 

It  is  wonderful  in  thefe  creatures,  to  obferve^ how 
much  they  ftick  upon  the  knowl^ge  of  their  mafter, 
efpecially  his  voice  and  horn,  aod  no  one's  elfe ;  nay 
more  than  that,  they  know  the  diftant  voices  of  their 
fellow,  and  do  know  who  are  babblers  and*  liars,  and 
who  not ;  and  wiil  follow  the  one  and  not  the  other. 

Now  for  hounds;  the  weft  country,  Chejhire^  and 
Laricafhire^  with  other  wood-land  and  mountain  coun- 
tries, bfeed  our  flow  hounds,  which  is  a  large  dog, 
tall  and  heavy. 

fVorcefterJbire^  Bedfordjhin^  and  many  well  mixt  foils, 
where  champagne  and  covert  are  of  equal  largenefs, 
produce  a  middle  fized  dog,  of  a  more  nimble  compo- 
fure  than  the  former. 

Laftly,  the  north  parts,  as  Tbrhjbire^  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  many  other  plain  champagne 
countries,  breed  the  light,  nimble,  fwift^  flender,  fleet 
hound. 

After  all  thefe,  the  little  beagle  is  attributed  to  our 
country :  the  fame  that  iscalled  the-gaze  hound  :  befides 
the  maftifF,  which  feems  to  be  a  native  of  England,  we 
alfo  train  up  moft  ^excellent  greyhounds  (which  fccm 
to  have  been  brought  hither  by  tiie  Gauls)  in  our  open 
champagnes. 

All  thefe  dogs  have  dcferved  to  be  famous  in  adjacent 
and  remote  countries,  whither  they  are  fent  for  great 
rarities,  and  ambiiioufly  fought  for  by  their  lords 
and  princes  ;  although  only  the  'fighting  dogs  Icem  to 
have  been  known  to  the  ancient  authors ;  and  perhaps 
in  that  age  hunting  was  uot  fo  much  cultivated  by  our 
own  countrymen. 

DUNG  OF  A  Horse,  ftiould  be  obfer^^ed  upon  a 
journey  ;  if  it  be  too  thin,  it  is  a  fign  that  either  his 
water  was  too  cold  and  piercing,  or  that  he  drank  too 
greedily  of  it ;  if  there  be  atnong  his  ordure  whole 
grains  of  oats,  either  he  has  not  chewed  them  well,  or 
his  ftomach  is  weak  \  and  if  his  dung  be  olack,  dry, 
K  or 
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or  come  awiy  in  very  fmall  and  hard  pieces,  it  U  »  figrt 
tluit  he  is  over  heated  in  his  body. 

.  VticQus  or  flimy  dung^  voided  by  a  raee-horfe,  fiievs 
that  he  is  not  duly  prepared  ;  in  which  cafe  his  garlic 
baiU  and  etcrciic  ztc  to  be  continued  till  his  or- 
dure come  from  him  pretty  dry,  and  without  moift« 


lire. 


DUNG-WORMS,  are  a  kind  of  fly-worms,  of  a 
fhort  and  fomewbat  flat  body,  found  in  great  abundance 
among  cow-dUng  in  the  months  of  September  and  OSta* 
her.  Thefe  have'  all  their  metamorphofes  into  the  fly- 
ilate  performed  within  a  fliell  of  their  own  (kin.  They 
are  excellent  baits  for  angling. 

DUST  AND  SAND  will  fometimea  <o  dry  the 
tongues  and  "mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  tlieir  ap- 
petite. 

In  fuch  cafe  give  them  bran  well  moiAened  with 
water,  to  cool  and  refrefh  their  mouths  and  tongues,  or 
xnpiflen  their  mouths  with  a  wet  fponge  to  oblige  them 
to' eat. 

DUST  :  to  beat  the  dull.    Set  Beat. 

ARS  OP  AN  HotSEt  (hould  be  fmall,  munow, 
(bratght,  and  the  whole  fubftance  of  them  thin  and 
delicate :  they  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  very  top  of  the 
head,  and  their  points,  when  ftiled^  or  pricked  up,  ihonld 
be  nearer  than  tnetr  roots. 

When  a  horfe  carries  bis  ears  pointed  forwards, 
he  is  faid  to  have  a  bold,  hardy,  *  or  briik  ear ; 
alfo  when  a  horfe  is  travelling,  he  ihould  keep  them 
firm,  and  not  (like  a  hog)  mark  every  ftep  by  motioB 
of  bis  ear. 

To  cure  a  pain  in  a  horfe's  ears,  firft  cleaofis  them 
)vell,  for  fear  the  horiis  (hould run  mad,  and  then  pot  in 
fome  honey,  falt-petre,  and  very  clean  water;  mix  the 
whole  together^  and  dipping  a  linen  cloth  therein  to  at- 
laraiSl  the  motfture,  continue  the  application  till  the  cuve 
is  eflefletL 

To  take  out  any  thing  incommodious  in  a  horfe's  ear, 
jHit  in  an  equal  quantity  of  old  oil  and  nitre,  and  thruft 
tn  a  little  wool :  if  fome  little  animal  has  got  in,  you 
muft  thruft  in  a  tent,  fafteoed  to  the  end  of  a  (lick,  and 
fVecped  in  glutinous  rofin ;  turn  it  in  the  ear,  thatitmay 
itick  to  it. 

If  it  be  any  thing  elfe  you  mud  open  the  ear  with  an 
inftrument^  and  draw  it  out  with  an  iron  ;  or  you  may 
iquirt  in  fome  water;  and  if  it  be  a  wound,  you  mult 
iirop  in  proper  medicines  to  cure  it. 

To  EARTH,  is  to  go  under  ground,  to  nm  into  a 
lurking  hole,  as  a  badger  or  a  fox  does, 


come  quite  out ;  for  if  you  ihould  *  c^afe  ttamp« 
lin^  iof  never  ib  ihort  a  time,  they  would  go  la 
again.  ^ 

Another  time  to  get  worms,  is  when  there  are  green 
walntits  upon  the  trees ;  take  a  (juarter,  or  half  a 
pound  of  them,  and  put  into  the  quantity  of  a  pail  of 
water,  rubbinft  the  hufts  of  the  nOts  upon  a  brick,  or 
fquare  tile,  holding  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  water : 
continue  to  do  this  till  the  water  is  become  bitter,  and 
of  a  tafte  that  the  worms  will  not  like  :  fcatter  this  wa- 
ter upon  the  place  where  .you  judge  worms  to  be,  and 
they  will  come  out  of  the  ground  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
See  Worms. 

EBRILLADE,  is  a  check  of  the  bridle  which  the 
horfemen  give  to  the  horfe  by  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  whea 
he  refufes  to  turn. 

An  ebrillade  diflTers  from  a  faccade  in  this,,  that  a  fiic* 
cadd  is  a  jerk  made  with  both  reiiisat  once. 

Molt  people  canfaund  thefe  two  words,  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  a  check  or  jerk  of  the  bridle;  but 
let  it  be  as  it  will,  it  is  always  a  chaftifement^ 
and  no  aid,  and  the  ufe  of  it  is  baniflied  the  acade-* 

EARS  OP   AN   HotSEt  (hould  be  fmall,  narrow,   mies. 
(bratfiht,  and  the  whole  fubftance  of  them  thin  and       ECAVESSADE,  is  a  jerk  of  the  caveflbn. 

ECH  APE :  an  echape  is  a  horfe  got  between  a 
Qallion  and  a. mare  of  a  diflerent  breeo  and  diflferena 
countries, 

ECHAPER,  to  fufier  a  horfe  to  efei^,  or  flip  upon 
the  hand  ;  a  gallicifm  ufed  in  the  academies^  implying  to 
give  head,  or  put  on  at  full  fpeed. 

ECOUTE  ;  a  pace  or  motion  of  a  horfe*  He  is 
faid  to  be  ecoute,  or  liftening,  when  he  ridea  well  upoa 
the  hand  and  heels,  compa611y  put  upon  his  haunches,^ 
and  hears  or  liftens  to  the  heels  or  fpuvs>  and  co&-« 
tinues  duly  balanced  becwven  the  heels,  without  tbrow- 
tngto  either  fide. 

This  happens,  when  a  hoife  has  a  fine  fenEe  of  the 
aids  jof  the  nauid  lind  heel. 

ECURIE,  is  a  covert  place  for  the  lodglr^  and  houf* 
ing  of  horfeSk 

ECUYER,  2L  Fretuh  ynQxA  (in£if{i^querry)  which 
has  drfllierent  (igaiiications  in  France, 

In  the  academy  or  manage,  the  iffUngniBftcr  goes  by 
the  name  of  Eaiytr, 

£EL»  It  is  agi-ced  bv  mod  men»  that  the  eiri  is  a 
moil  dainty  fifh ;  the  komans  have  edeemed  her  the 
Helena  of  their  leads,  and  fome  the  queen  of  palate- 
pleafure.  But  mofl  men  diiier  about  their  breeding. : 
ibme  fay  they  breed  by  generation  as  other  fifh  do,  and 
others  that  they  breed,  as  fome  worms  do>  of  mud ;  as 
EARTH- WORMS,  or  reptiles  which  ferve  both  rats  and  mice,  and  many  other  living  creatures  ai« 
ior  food  for  birds,  and  baits  for  fi(h :  and  as  it  is  fome- '  bred  in  Egypt,  by  the  fuir^s  heat,  when  it  (hines  upon 
times  difficult  to  find  them,  the  following  methods  are  the  overflowing  of  the.  river  Niius:  or  out  of  the  pu« 
fct  down,  by  which  you  may  have  them  almoft  in  all  frefa6lion  of  the  earth,  and  divers  other  ways.  Thofe 
ieafons  of  the  year.  that  deny  them  to  breed  by  generation  as  other  fiOi  do. 

The  fird,  is  to  go  into  a  meadow,  or  fome  other   aflc,  if  any  man  ever  faw  an  eel  to  have  a  fpawn  or 
place,  full  of  herbs  or  grafs,  where  you  fuppofe  theie    melt  ?    and  they  are  anfwered,  that  they  may  be  as 


may  be  fuch  forts  of  worms,  and  there  to  dance,  or  ra.. 
ther  trample  with  your  feet  for  about  half  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  without  ceafing,  and  you  will  fee  the  worms 
come  out  of  the  earth  about  you,  which  you  may  ga- 
ihcr,  not  as  they  ase  creeping  out,  but  after  they  are 


cenain  of  their  breeding  as  if  they  had/een  fpawn :  for 
they  fay,  that  they  are  certain  that  eels  have  all  parts 
fit  ibr  generation,  like  other  fidi,  but  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
be  eafily  difcerned,  by  reafon  of  their  fatnefs  ;  the  he 
and  the  Oie  eel  may  be  difiioguiihed  by  their  fins* 

And 
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And  RONDfiLETttTS  fays,  be  hasten  eds  cling  togetSier 
like  dew* worms. 

And  others  fay,  that  eels  growing  old^  breed  other 
eels  out  of  the  corruption  of  their  own  age,  which  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  fays,  exceeds  not  ten  years.  And 
others  fay,  that  as  pearls  are  made  of  glutinous  dew- 
drops,  which  are  condenfed  by  the  fun's  heat  in  thufe 
countries,  fo  eels  are  bred  of  a  particular  dew  falling 
in  the  months  of  May  or  ^me  on  the  banks  of  fome 
particular  ponds  or  rivers,  adapted  by  nature  lor  that 
end,  which  in  a  few  days  are  by  the  fun's  heat  turned 
into  eels ;  and  fame  of  the  ancients  have  called  the  eels 
that  are  thus  bred,  the  offspring  of  Jove.  There  has 
been  feen  in  the  beginning  of  Julyt  in  a  river  not  far 
from  Canterbury^  fome  parts  ot  it  covered  over  with 
young  eels  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  ftraw ;  and  thefe 
eels  by  on  the  top  of  that  water,  as  thick  as  motes  are 
faid  to  be  in  the  fun :  the  like  of  other  rivers,  as  namely 
the  Severn^  where  they  are  called  yelvers ;  and  in  a 
pond  or  mere  near  Stnffor^in^  where  about  a  fet  time 
jn  fummer,  fuchfmall  eels  abound  fo  much,  that  many 
of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  that  inhsbit  near  to  it,  take 
fuch  eels  but  of  tliis  mere  with  lieves  or  flieet&,  and 
make  a  kind  of  eel -cake  of  them,  and  eat  it  as  bread. 
AndGASNER  quotes  venerable  Bc^e  to  fay,  that  in 
£wglmii  ihtre  is  an  ifland  called  Eiy^  by  reafon  of  the 
isnumerable  number  of  eels  that  breed  in  it.  But  that 
eels  may  be  fared  as  fome  worms,  and  fome  kind  of 
bees  and  walfis  are  either  of  dew,  or  out  of  the  cor- 
ruption oi  the  earth,  feems  to  be  made  probable  by  the 
barnacles  and  young  goflings  bred  by  the  lull's  heat, 
and  the  rotten  planks  of  an  old  (hip,  and  hatched  of 
trees ;.  both  which  are  related  for  truths  by  Da 
Bartas  and  Lobel,  Camden^  and  Gerhard  in 
his  Hirtal. 

It  is  faid  by  Rondeletius,  that  thofe  eels  that  are 
bred  in  rivers  that  relate  to,  or  are  nearer  to  the  fea, 
never  return  to  fefae  frelh  waters,  as  the  (almon  does, 
when  they  have  once  tailed  the  fait  water ;  and  thouefa 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  will  allow  the  eel's  life  to  be 
but  ten  years,  yet  he,  in  his  hiftory  of  life  and  death, 
mentions  a  lamprey  belonging  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
to  be  made  ume,  and  fo  kept  for  almoft  threefcore 
years  :  and  that  ufeful  and  pleafant  obfervations  were 
made  of  this  lamprey,  that  Crassus  the  orator  who 
kept  her,  lamented  her  death.  And  we  read  in 
dbdor  Hakewrll,  that  Hortbnsius  was  feen 
to  weep  at  the  death  of  a  lamprey  that  he  had 
kept  long. 

it  is  granted  by  all  or  mod  men,  that  eels,  for  about 
fix  months,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fix  cold  months  of  the 
year,  Sin  not  up  and  down,  neither  in  the  rivers,  nor  in 
the  pools  in  which  they  ufually  are,  but  get  into  the 
foft  earth  or  mud,  and  there  many  of  them  together  bed 
themfelves,  and  live  without  feeding  upon  any  thing, 
as  fome  fwallows  have  been  obferved  to  do  in  hollow 
trees  for  thofe  fix  cold  months  :  this  th^  do,  as  not  be- 
ing able  to  endure  winter  weather :  for  Gesner  quotes 
Albertus  to  fay,  that  in  the  year  1125,  that  year's 
winter  being  more  cold  than  ufually,  eels  did  by  na* 
ture's  in(Un&  get  out  of  the  water  nito  a  ftack  of  hay 
in  SI  meadow  upon  dry  ground,  and  there  bedded  them* 


felves,  but  at  laft  a  froft  killed  tb^m.  And  Camdcit 
/elates  that  in  Lancajhire^  iiflies  were  digged  out  of  the 
earth  with  fpades,  where  no  water  was  near  to  the  place. 
The  eel  is  impatient  of  cold,  fo  it  hath  been  obferved, 
that  in  warm  weather  au  eel  has  been  known  to  live  five 
days  out  of  the  water. 

Some  curious  fearchers  into  the  natures  of  fifli,  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  are  feveral  forts  or  kinds  of  eels,  as 
the  fllver  eel,  and  green  eeU  with  which  the  river 
Thames  abounds,  and  thofe  are  called  gr^s ;  and  a 
blackifh  eel,  whofe  head  is  more  flat  and  bigger  than 
ordinary  eels;  alfo  an  eel  whofe  iins  are  reddifli,  and 
feldom  taken  in  this  kingdom ;  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  eels 
are,  fome  fs^,  diverily  bred  out  of  the  corruption  of  die 
earth,'  and  iome  by  dew,  and  other  ways ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  by  fome  tor  certain,  that  the  filver  eel  is  bred 
by  generation,  but  not  by  fpawning  as  other  fifli  da« 
but  that  her  brood  come  alive  from  her,  being  then 
little  live  eels,  no  bigger  nor  longer  than  a  pin. 

The  eel  may  be  caught  with  divers  kinds  of  baits  :  as 
with  powdered  beef,  with  a  lob*worm,  a  minnow,  oi* 
gut  oi  a  hen,  chicken,  or  the  guts  of  any  fifli,  or  with 
almoft  any  thing,  for  he  is  a  greedy  fifiu  He  may  be 
caught  with  a  little  lamprey,  which  fome  call  a  pride, 
and  may  in  the  hot  months  be  found  many  of 
them  in  the  Thames^  and  in  many  mud-heapis  in 
other  rivers. 

Note,  That  the  eel  feldom  ilirs  in  the  day,  but  tben 
hides  himfelf,  and  tlierefbre  is  ufually  caught  by  night. 
He  may  be  then  caught  by  laying  hoo^s,  which  you 
are  to  iaften  to  the  bank  or  twigs  of  a  tree ;  or  by 
throwing  a  ftring  crois  the  ftream  with  many  hook^  at 
it,  and  tnofe  baited  with  the  aforefaid  baits,  and  a  clod 
or  plummet,  or  ftone,  thrown  into  the  river  with  this 
line,  that  fo  you  may  in  the  morning  find  it  near  to  fome 
fixt  place,  and  then  take  it  up  with  a  drag-hook  or  other- 
wife. 

Eels  do  not  ufually  ilir  in  the  day  time,  for  then 
they  hide  thexti  felves  under  fome  covert,  or  under 
boards  or  planks  about  flood  gates,  or  weares,  or  mills, 
or  in  holes  in  the  river  banks ;  fo  that  you  obferving 
your  time  in  a  warm  day,  when  the  water  is  lowelb^ 
may  take  a  ilrong  fmall  nook  tied  to  a  Arong  line,  or 
to  a  firing  about  a  yard  long,  and  then  into  one  of 
thefe  holes,  or  between  any  boards  about  a  mill,  or 
under  any  great  flone  or  plank,  or  any  place  .where 
you  think  an  eel  may  bide  or  fheltet  herfelf,  you  may, 
with  the  help  of  a  fhort  (tick  put  in  your  bait,  but  lei- 
furely,  and  as  far  as  you  may  conveniently  :  and  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  doubted,  but  that  if  there  be  an  eel  within 
the  fight  of  it,  tlie  eel  will  bite  inifantly,  and  as  cer- 
tainly gorge  it :  you  need  not  doubt  to  have  him,  if 
you  pull  him  not  out  of  the  hole  too  quicklyi  but  pull 
nim  out  by  degrees  ;  for  he  lying  folded  double  in  his 
hole,  will  with  the  help  of  his  tail  break  all,  unlets  you 
give  him  time  to  be  wearied  with  pulling,  and  fo  get  nim 
out  by  degrees,  not  pulling  too  hard. 

The  haunts  of  theeel  are  weeds, under  roots,  flumps 
of  trees,  holes,  and  clefts  of  the  earth,  both  in  the  banxs 
and  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  plain  mud  :  wliere  they 
lie  with  only  their  heads  out,  watching  for  prey.  They 
are  alfo  found  under  great  fii)ne$i  old  timber,  about 
R  2  flood- 
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'flood-gates,  wearcs,  brklgcs,  and  old  niills :  they  delight 
iii  ftiil  waters,  and  in  thofe  that  are  foul  and  nnuddy  ; 
though  the  fmaller  eels  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  fort^of 
livers  and  foils. 

Although  the  niannec  in  which  eels,  and  indeed  all 
fifh  arc  generated,  is  fufficiently  fettled,  as  appears  in 
tlie  foregoing  notes,  there  yet  remains  a  queltion  unde- 
ci  led  by  naturalifts.  and  that  is,  Whether  the  eel  be  an 
oviparous  .or  a  viviparous  fiflir  Walton  inclines  to 
the  latter  opinion.  The  following  relation  from  BowL- 
KER  may  go  near  to  determine  the  qucH ion. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then  that  eels  do  not  fpawn, 
all  we  have  to  fay  in  this  place  is>  that  though,  as  our 
author  tells  us,  they  are  never  out  of  feafon,  yet,  as 
fome  fay,  they  are  bell  in  winter,  and  worft  in  May : 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  of  eels,  that  the  longer  they 
live  the  better  they  are.     Angkr's  Sun  Guide^  164. 

OF  baifs  for  the  eel,  the  beft  are  lob-worms,  loaches, 

minnows,    fmall .  pope  or    pearch   with   the   fins  cut 

off,    pieces    of   any    fiib,    efpecially    bleak,    he    be- 

.  ing    very    lucid,    with    which    I    have    taken    very 

large  ones. 

As  the  angling  for  eels  is  no  very  pleafant  amufe- 
ment,  and  is  always  attended  with  great  trouble  and 
the  rifque  of  tackle,  many,  while  they  angle  for  other 
fifh,  lay  lines  for  the  eel,  which  they  tie  to  weeds, 
flags,  iic.  with  marks  to  find  them  by  y  or  you  may 
take  a  long  packthread  line,  with  a  leaden  weight  at 
the  end,  and  hooks  looped  on  at  a  ykrd  diftance  from 
each  other :  fallen  one  end  to  the  flags,  or  on  the  fliore, 
and  throw  the  lead  out,  and  let  the  line  lie  fome 
time,  and  in  this  way  you  may  probably  take  a 
pike. 

The  river  Kennet  in  Berijhirty  the  Stour  in  Dorfrt- 

Jhirtf  Irk  in  Lancajhire^  and  Anhhum  in  Lincolnjbiret  are 

famed  for  producmg  excellent  eels :    the  laijter  to  fo 

great  a  degree,  as  to  give  rife  to  the  following  proverbial 

rhyme: 

Anlham  eel,  and  Ifitham  pike, 
In  all  England  is  none  fike. 

But  it  is  faid  there  are  no  eels  ft^perior  in  goodnefs 
to  thofe  taken  in  the  head  of  the  New  River  near 
Jjlington ;  and  I  myfclf  have  feen  eels  caught  there  with 
a  rod  and  line,  of  a  very  large  fize. 

Eels  contrary  to  all  other  fiih,  never  fwim  up,  but  al- 
ways down  the  ftrcam. 

A  IVay  cf  taking'  Eth,  ^ 

Take  five  or  fix  lines  (or  what  number  you  think  fit) 
each  of  them  about  fixteen  yards  long,  and  at  every 
two  yards  make  a  noo/e  to  han^  on  a  hook  armed, 
either  to  double  thread  or  filk  twifl,  for  that  is  better 
than  wire:  bait  your  hooks  with  millers  thumbs, 
loaches,  minnows,  /or  gudgeons :  to  every  nooze  let 
there  be  a  line  baited,  and  all  the  lines  muft  lie  acrofs 
the  river,  in  the  deepeft  place,  cither  with  ftones,  or 
pegged  down,  lying  in  the  bottom.  You  mull  watch 
an  night,  or  rife  very  early-in  the  morning  at  break  of 
day  (or  elfe  you  will  lofc  mzny  that  were  hung)  and  draw 
up  the  lines,  upon  each  of  which  you  may  exped  two  or 
three  eels  or  grigs. 


EEL-SPEAR ;  this  inllrumcnt  is  made  for  the  moft 
part  with  three  forks  or  teeth,  jagged  on  the  fides: 
bur  fome  have  four,  "which  laft  are  the  beft;  this  they 
flrike  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  if  it 
chance  to  light  where  they  lie,  there  is  no  fear  of  taking 
them. 

4lut  to  take  the  largeft  eels  of  ^U,  night-hooks  are  to 
be  baited  with  fmall  roaches,  and  the  hooks  muft  lie  in 
the  mouth  of  the  filh.  1 

EEL-BACK'D  Hokses,  arc  fuch  as  have  black  lifls 
along[  their  backs. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  Hand,  are  taken  for  the  aids, 
/.  f,  the  motions  of  the  hand  that  ferve  to  condud  the 
horfe. 

There  are  four  efFefls  of  the-  band,  or  four  ways  of 
making  ufe  of  the  bridle,  namely,  to  pu(h  the  horfe  for- 
wards, or  give  him  head  ;  to  hold  him  in  ;  and  turn  the 
hand  either  to  the  right  or  left.     See  Na  bls. 

ELVERS,  a  fort  of  grigs,  or  fmall  eels,  which  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  fwim  on  the  top  of  the  waterf 
about  Brtftol  and  Gloucefier^  and  are  fkimmed  up  in 
fmall  nets.  By  a  peculiar  manner  of  dreffing  they 
ire  baked  in  little  cakes,  fried,  and  fccved  up  to 
tabl«. 

EMBRACE,  THE  Volt.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  em- 
brace a  volt,  when  in  working  upon  volts  he  makes  a 
good  way  every  time  with  his  tore- legs. 

Such  a  horfe  has  embraced  a  good  deal  of  ground  ; 
for  from  the  place  where  his  fore-feet  ft^od,  to  where 
they  now  ftand,  he  has  embraced,  or  gone  over,  almoft  a 
foot  and  a  half.  , 

If  he  does  not  embrace  a  good  deal  of  grotmd,  he 
will  only  beat  the  dull ;  that  is,  he  will  put  his  fore- 
feet iuft  by  the  place  from  whence  he  lifted  them. 

Thus  the  oppofite  term  to  embrace  a  volt  is,  beating 
the  duft. 

A  horfe  cannot  take  in  too  much  ground,  provided 
his  croupe  does  not  throw  out ;  that  is,  provided  it  does 
not  go  out  of  t  J;ie  volt. 

EMPRIMED  (Hunting  term)  ufed  by  hunters  when 
a  hart  forlakes  the  herd. 

7i  EN  DEW  (in  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  when  a 
hawk  fo  digefts  her  meat,  that'  ftic  not  only  dif- 
charges  her  gorge  of  it,  but  even  cleanfes  her  pan- 
nel. 

ENGOUTED  fin  Falconry)  is  a  term  ufed  when  a 
hawk's  fcathers'have  black  fpots  in  them.    - 

ENLARGE  a  lioRSE,  or  make  him  go  large, 
is  to  make  him  embrace  more  ground  than  he  covered. 

This  is  done  when  a  horfe  works  upon  a  round,  or 
upon  volts,  and  approaches  too  near  the  centre  ;  fo  that 
it  is  defired  be  Ihouldgain  more  ground,  ^x  take  a  greater 
compafs. 

To  enlarge  your  horfe,  you  fhould  prick  him  with 
both  heels,^  or  aid  him  with  the  calves  ot  your  legs»and 
bear  your  hand  outwards. 

Your  horfe  narrows,  enlavge  him,  and  prick  him 
with  the .  inner  heel,  fuilaining  him  with  the  outer 
leg,  in  order  to  prefs  him  forwards,  and  make  his 
(hbulders  go. 

Upon  iuch  occafions,  the  riding  mailers-  cry  only, 
large^  large.    Set  Inla&ge, 
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Ttf  ENSEAM  A  Hawk,  Vm  Falconry)  is  a  term 

To  ENS/\  [M  A  Hawk,  j  ufcd  for  purging  a  falcon, 
or  horfe  of  his  glut  and  greafe. 

ENSEELtL),  (in  Falconryj  a  term  ufcd  of  a  hawk, 
which  is  faid  to  be  enfceled,  when  a  thread  is  drawn 
through  her  upper  eye-lid,  and  niade  iall  under  her 
beak,  to  take  away  or  obftrufci  the  fight. 

ENT  ABLER.  A  word  ufed  in  the  academies,  as 
applied  to  a  horfe  whofe  croupe  goes  b'efpre  his  flioul- 
ders  in  working  upon  volts :  for  m  regular  manage,  one 
half  of  the  ffioulders  ought  to  be  before  the  croupe. 
Your  horfe  entables,  for  In  working  to  the  right,  he 
has  an  inclination  to  throw  himfclf  upon  the  right  heel, 
but  that  fault  you  may  prevent  by  taking  hold  of  the 
right  rein,  keeping  your  right  leg  near,  and  removing 
your  left  leg  as  tar  as  the  horfc's  fliouUlers. 

A  horfe  cannot  commit  this  fault  without  commit- 
ting that  fault  that  is  called  in  the  academies  aculer, 
M*hich  fee ;  but  aculer  may  be  without  entabler.  Sei 
Aculer  /zm/ Embrace. 

To  ENTER  A  Hawk,-  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk,  when 
fhe  firft  begins  to  kill. 

To  ENTER  Hounds,  is  to  inftruft  them  how  to 
hunt. 

The  time  of  doing  this  is  when  they  are  feventeen 
or  eighteen  months  old,  then  they  arc  to  be  taught  to 
take  the  water  and  fwim  ;  they  are  to  be  led  abroa'cl  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  enable  therii  to  endure  exercife  : 
they  muft  be  led  through  flocks  of  (hcep  and  warrens  to 
bring  thenj  to  command. 

They  muft  be  brought  to  know  their  names,  to  un- 
derftand  tlie  voice  of  the  huntfman,  the  found  of  the 
horn,  a(id  to  ufe  their  own  voices. 

Noon,  is  the  beft  time  of  entering  them,  in  a  fair 
warm  day  ;  for  if  they  be  entered  in  a  morning,  they 
will  give  out  when  the  heat  comes  on. 

Take  in  the  moft  advanced,  that  the  game  may  not 
Hand  long  before  them,  but  that  the  hounds  may  be 
rcwaided ;  you  ought  to  do  this  at  leaft  once  a  week, 
for  two  months  fucceflively. 

By  this  means  they  will  be  fo  flofhed  and  feafoned, 
M'ith  that  game  you  enter  them  aT,  that  they  will  not 
leave  off  the  purfuit. 

You  muft  alfo  take  care  to  enter  .them  with  the  beft 
and  ftauncheft  hounds  that  can  be  got,  and  let  there  be 
not  one  barking  cur  in  the  field. 

The  hare  is  accounted  the  beft  game  to  enter  your 
hounds  at,  for  whatfoever  chafe  they  are  dcfigncd  for, 
they  will  thereby  learn  all  turns  and  doubles,  and  how 
to  come  to  the  hollow  ;  they  will  alfo  come  to  have 
a  pcrfeft  fcent,  and  hard  feet,  by  being  ufed  to  high- 
wavs,  beaten  paths,  and  dry  hills. 

They  muft  at  firft  have  all  the  advantages  given  thfem 
that  may  be,  and  when  the  hare  is  ftarted  from  her 
iorm,  let  the  fcent  cool  a  little,  obfcrving  which 
way  flie  went,  and  then  let  the  hounds  be  laid  on 
with  the  utmoft  help  and  advantage  that  can  be,  either 
of  wind,  view,  or  hollow^  or  the  pricking  in  her 
p adage.  - 

Nor  will  it  be  amifs,  if  they  have  the  advantage  of 
^  hare  tired  the  fame  morning  in  her  courfe. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  that  they  hunt  fair  cuid  even, 


without  lagging  behind;  ftraggling  on  either  fide,  and 
running  wildly  on  head:  and  in.  cafe  any  be  found 
committing  fuch  faults,  they  muft  be  beaten  into  the 
reft  of  the  pack,  and  forced*  to  the  focfit  along  with 
them. 

The  like  is  to  be  done  if  they  refufc  to  ftrike  upon 
a  default,  but  run  on  babbling  and  yelping  without  the 
fcent,  by  doing  which  they  draw  away  the  reft  of  the 
dogs,  until  fome  of  the  elder  dogs  take  it,  then  let 
them  be  clierifhed  with  horn  and  h«'llow. 

If  any  of  the  young  whelps,  trufting  more  to  theti* 
own  fcents,  than  to  the  reft  of  the  pack,  ^nd  confc- 
quently  are  caft  behind,  work  out  the  defaults  by  their 
own  nofes,  and  come  to  hunt  juft  and  true;  in  fuch 
cafes  they  muft  have  all, manner  of  encouragement  and 
affiilance,  and  they  muft  be  left  to  work  it  out  of 
themfelves  at  their  own  pace :  for  fuch  dogs  can  never 
prpve^ill,  if  they  are  not  fpoiied  by  over  haftinefs  and 
mdiicretion  ;  for  a  little  experience  in  the  hunters,  and 
their  own  experience,  will  bring  them  to  be  the  chief 
leaders. 

When  the  hare  is  killed,  the  dogs  muft  not  be  al- 
lowed to  break  her  up,  but  they  muft  be  beaten  off; 
then  fhe  is  to  be  cafed  and  cut  to  pieces,  with  which 
the  young  hounds  muft  be  rewarded:  and  by  this 
means,  in  a  (hort  time,  the  whelps  will  be  brought  to 
great  improvements. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  beft  way  to  enter 
hounds  is  to  take  a  live  hare,  and  to  trail  her  upon  the 
ground,  fometimes  one  way  and  fometimes  another,  and 
having  drawn  her  at  a  convenient  diftance  off  to  hide 
her  there,  and  the  -dog  taking  the  wind  thereof  will  run 
to  and  fro  till  he  finds  her. 

The  huntfman  ought  to  underftand  well  the  nature 
and  difpofition  of  the  hounds  in  finding  out  the  game, 
for  fome  of  them  are  of  that  nature,  that  when  they 
have  found  out  the  footlieps  they  will  go  forwards 
without  any  voice  or  fhew  of  tail. 

Others  again,  when  they  have  found  a  head,  will 
ftiew  the  game  ;  fome  again  having  ioUnd  the  fooiingfi 
of  the  beaity  will  prick  up  their  oars  a  little,  and  either 
bark  or  wag  their  ftern  or  ears'. 

Again,  thefe  are  fome  that  cannot  keep  the  fccpt, 
but  wander  up  and  down  and  hunt  counter,  taking  up 
any  falfe  fcent ;  and  others  again  cannot  hunt  by  foot» 
but  only  by  the  fight  of  the  game. 

For  entering  the  hounds  at  a  hart  or  buck;  let  4iim 
be  in  the  prime  of  greafe,  for  then  he  cannot  ftand  up  or 
hold  the  chafe  (o  long. 

'  The  ioreft  pitched  upon  (hould  have  all  the  relays 
at  equal  proportion  as  near  as  may  be ;  then  let  the 
young  hounds  be  placed  with  five  or  fix  old  ftaunch 
nounds  to  enter  them,,  and  let  them  be  led  to  the 
fartheft  and  laft  relay,  and  caufe  the  hart  or  buck  to  be 
hunted  to  them,  and  being  come  up,  let  the'old  hounds 
be  uncoupled,  and  having  found  the  hart,  having  well 
entered  the  cry/  let  the  young  ones  be  uncoupled  ;  and 
if  any  of  them  are  found  to  lag  behind,,  whip  or  beat 
them  forwards. 

In  what  place  foever  you  kill  the  hart,  immediately 
flay  his  neck  and  reward  the  hounds;  for  it  is  beft  to 
do  fo  while  he  is  hot. 

But 
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But  for  the  more  ready  entering  thenii  the  few  fol- 
lowing inftnj£lions  niay  be  of  ufe: 

Let  them  be  brought  to  the  quarry,  by  taking  five  or 
fix  nimble  huntfmen,  and  each  having  two  couple  oi 
dogs  led  in  Hams,  and  having  unlodged  the  hart,  pur- 
fue  him  fair  and  foftly,  without  tiring  the  hounds  ; 
and  after  two  or  three  hours  chafe,  when  you  find  him 
begin  to  fink,  then  caft  off  your  young  ones. 

Another  method,  is  to  take  a  buck  or  ftag  in  a  toil 
or  net,  and  having  difabled  him  by  cutting  one  of  his 
feet,  let  him  loole,  then  about  half  an  hour  after 
gather  the  young  hounds  together,  and  having  found 
out  the  view  or  flot  of  the  buck  or  hart  by  the  blood- 
hound,  uncouple  your  ^oung  dogs,  and  let  them  hunt, 
and  when  they  have  killed  their  game,  reward  them 
with  it,  while  it  is  hot ;  the  moft  ufual  part  being  the 
neck  flayed. 

Some  enter  their  young  hounds  within  a  toil,  but 
that  is  not  fo  good :  for  the  hart  or  buck  does  nothing 
then  but  turn  and  caft  about,  becaufe  he  cannot  run 
an  end ;  by  which  means  tHey  are  always  in  fight  of 
him,  fo  that  if  afterwards  they  were  to  run  at  force,  a 
free  chafe  being  out  of  fight,  the  dogs  would  fuon  give 
over.     See  H^^ntsmak. 

Here  take  notice,  that  with  whatfoever  you  firft  en- 
ter the  hounds,  and  therewith  reward  them,  they  will 
ever  after  love  moft. 

Therefore,  if  you  intend  them  for  the  hart,  enter 
them  not  firft  with  the  hind. 

ENTERFERING.  A  difeafe  incident  tq  horfes, 
that  comes  feveval  ways,  being  either  hereditary,  or  by 
Ibme  ftiffhefs  in  the  pace ;  or  by  bad  and  over  broad 
fhoeing  ;  which  caufes  him  to  go  fo  narrow  behind  with 
his  hinder  feet  i;^  that  he  frets  one  againft  another,  fo 
that  there  grows  hard  mattery  fcabs,  which  are  fo  fore 
tliat  they  make  him  go  lame  ;  the  figns  being  his  ilU 
going,  and  the  vifible  marks  of  the  fc^bs. 

The  cure :  Take  three  parts  of  (heeps  dung  newly 
made,  and  one  of  rye  or  wheaten  flour,  which  muft  be 
dried  and  mixt  well  with  the  dung ;  kneading  it  to  a 
pafte;  then  let  it  be 'made  up  into  a  cake  and  baked, 
and  apply  this  warm  to  the  part,  and  it  will  heal  it 
Jbon ;  or  elfe  anoint  it  with  turpentine,  and  verde- 
gris,  mixt  together,  finely  powdered. 

ENTERMEWER,  (in  Falconry)  is  a  hawk  that 
changes  the  colour  of  her  wings  by  degrees. 

To  ENTERPEN,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a 
hawk,  who  they  fay  enterpenmth;  that  is,  (he  has  her 
feathers  wrapt  up,  marled,  or  entangled. 

ENTERVIEW,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  for  the 
fccond  year  of  a  hawk's  age. 

JENTlER.  The  French  word  for  a  ftonc  horfe; 
entier  is  a  fort  of  horfe  that  refufcs  to  turn,  and 
is  fo  far  from  following  or  obferving  the  hand,  that  he 
refifts  it.     Thus  they  fay : 

Such  a  horfe  is  tntier  on  the  right  hand,  he  puts  him- 
felf  upon  his  right  heel,  and  will  not  turn  to  the 
right. 

If'your  horfe  is  entier^  and  refufes  to  turn  to  what 
hand  you  will,  provided  he  flies  or  parts  from  the  two 
heels,  you  have  a  remedy  for  him  ;  for  you  have  no- 
tlung  tu  do  but  to  put  die  Ncwcajile  upon  him ;  /•  e. 


Aipple  him  with  a  caveflbn  made  after  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  way. 

ENTORSES.    See  Pastern. 

ENTRAVES,  and  ENTRAVONS.    See  Locks. 

ENTREPAS,  is  a  broken  pace  or  going,  and  in* 
deed  properly  a  broken  amble,  that  is  neither  a  walk 
nor  trot,  but  fomewhat  of  an  amble. 

This  is  the  pace  or  gait  of  fuch  borfo^  as  have  no 
reins  or  back,  and  go  upon  their  (houlders,  or  of  fuch 
as  are  fpoiled  in  their  limbs. 

ENTRIES,  (Hunting-tentr)  are  thofe  places  or 
thickets  through  which  deer  are  found  lately  to  have 
paifed,  by  which  their  largenefs  or  fize  is  guefled  at, 
and  then-  the  hounds  or  beagles  are  put  to  them  for 
view. 

EPARKR.  A  word  ufed  in  the  n^enage,  to  (ignify 
the -flinging  of  a  horfe,  or  his  yerking  or  ftrikingout 
with  his  hind  legs. 

In  caprioles,  a  horfe  muft  yerk  out  behind  with  all 
his  force ;  but  in  balotades  he  flrikes  but  half  out ; 
and  in  croupades  he  does  not  ftrike  out  his  hind  Icgi 
at  all. 

All  fuch  yerking  horfes  are  reckoned  rude. 

ERGOT.  Is  a  ftub  like  a  piece  of  foft  horn,  about 
the  bignefs  of  a  chefnut,  placed  behind  and  below  the 

{^aftern  joint,  and  commonly  hid  under  the  tuft  of  the 
ctlock. 

To  DIS-ERGOT,  or  take  it  out,  is  to  cleave  it  to 
the  quick  with  an  incifion  knife,  in  order  to  pull  up 
the  bladder  full  of  water  that  lies  covered  with  the 
ergot. 

This  operation  is  fcarcely  pradtifed  at  Parity  but  in 
Hal/and  it  is  frequently  performed  upon-all  four  legs, 
with  intent  to  prevent  watery  fores  and  other  foul 
ulcers.  "^ 

ESQUIVAINE.  An  old  Frwch  word,  fignifying 
a  long  and  fevere  chaftifement  of  a  horfe«in  the  me- 
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ESSAY  €F  a  Deer,  (Hunting-term)  is  the  breafi  or 
brifket  of  that  animal. 

ESTRAC,  is  the  French  word  for  a  horfe  that  is 
light  bodied,  lank  bellied,  thin  flanked,  and  narrow 
chefted.    See  Belly,  Light  Bellied,  Jointek,  i^c. 

ESTRAPADE,  is  the  defence  of  a  horfe  that  will 
not  obey ;  who  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rides  haftily  be- 
fore, and  while  his  fore-hand  is  yet  in  the  air,  yerks 
out  furioufly  with  his  hind  legs,  ftriking  higher  than 
his  head  was  before,  and  during  his  counter-time  goes 
back  rather  than  advances. 

ESTRAY.  A  bcaft  that  is  wild  in  any  lordfliin, 
and  net  owned  by  any  man ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  De 
cried  according  to  law  in  the  next  market  towns,  and 
it  it  be  not  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  it  falls  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  * 

r«EXPEDIATE,  fignifies  to  cutout  the  balls  of 
dogs  feet,  to  hinder  them  from  purfuing  the  King's 
game.  But  Mr.  MAmvooD  fays,*  it  imrplies  the  cut- 
ting oflF  the  four  claw«  of  the  right  fide ;  and  that  the 
owner  of  every  dog  in  the  foreft  uncxpediated  is  to  for- 
felt  3s.  4d. 

lo  EXTEND  A  Horse,  fomc  make  ufe  of  this  ex- 
preilion,  importing  to  make  a  horfe  grow  large. 

EYES 


EYE 


EYE 


EYES  OP  MULES,  rheums,  or  dlfisafes,  to  cure* 
If  any  fpecks  or  films  happen,  the  poWer  of  burnt 
alum,  or  burnt  fait,  will  eat  them  off;  afterwards  waOi'- 
ing  with  eye-bright,  or  the  juice  of  clary,  to  clear  or 
take  away  any  inflammation  tiie  other  has  occafioned  : 
to  purge  away  rheums,  give  hyflbp  and  rue  boiled  in 
water. 

EYES  OF  SHEEP,  diflempers  or  blemi flies  in,  to 
cure.  Diffolve  in  eye-bright  water,  or  water  of  honw- 
fuckles  or  faladine,  or  any  of  thefe  bruifc^d  and  infulcd 
in  white  Mrine,  powder  of  bole-ammoniac  and  alum, 
with  which  water  take  and  wa(h  the  eyes  afflidted  often 
when  it  is  warm,  and  it  will  relieve  the  grievance. 

EYES  OF  SWINE,  difeafes  in,  to  cure.  Take  rue, 
pimpernel,  and  vervain,  each  a  fmall  handful ;  dry 
them  in  an  oven,  fo  that  they  may  \>c  powdered  ;  and 
blow  the  powder,  mixedwitb  the  powder  of  bole-ammo- 
niac,  into  the  eyes  afTefled  ;  it  will  take  away  fpots,  and 
Aay  fluxes  of  rheums  and  rcdnefs.     Or, 

If  the  eyes  are  bloodfliot  or  have  fpecks,  wafli  them 
with  the  juice  of  rotten  apples  and  betony,  and  give 
niced  parfnips  and  turnips  in  their  food;  this  alfo  will 
take  away  inflammations  in  the  eycn. 

If  there  be  6ims  or  fpots,  blow  with  a  quill  of  the 
powder  of  burnt  alum  into  the  eye,  and  it  will  eat 
them  away  ;  if  rheums,  or  watering,  take  the  juice  of 
hoofeieek,  celandine,  and  betony,  and  wa(h  the  eyes 
often  with  it. 

EYES,  fore,  in  bull,  ox,  cow,  or  calf,  to  cure. 
Take  fix  e^-(heUs,  and  put  the  meat  clean  forth,  then 
lay  the  (helis  between  two  tile-ftones,  laying  the  (lone 
and  Ihells  in  a  hot  glowing  fire,  and  burn  them  well, 
and  cover  the  edge  of  the  tiles  with  clay,  to  keep  the 
aihes  from  the  (hells ;  and  when  they  are  burnt,  pound 
them  to  powder,  and  fearce  them  finely,  and  it  will 
mend  prefently :  but  blow  it  in  three  times  a -day*  Al- 
fo, take  white  fugar-candy,  pound  it  fmall,  and  blend 
it  with  the  atbrefaid  powder  of  the  (hells  and  May 
butter ;  or^  for  want  of  that,  take  other  butter,  with- 
out (ak,  and  work  it  into  a  falve;  fo  anoint  the  eyes 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  it  will  help  them,  Or, 

•  Take  mutton^  bones,  and  burn  them  very  welt,  pound 
them  to  powder,  and  fearce  them  well ;  then  rake 
burnt  alirni  and  tutty,  with  white  fugar-candy  and  juice 
of  ivy,  and  it  will  help  them  diat  nave  a  flame  which 
came  by  a  chaff  or  ftrokc.  Alfo  take  the  marrow  of 
a  gopfe  wing,  and  it  will  help  them ;  alfo  take  white 
fait  and  burn  it  in  a  dock,  or  wet  cloth ;  tlicn  take  the 
middle  core  of  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  juice  of  faladine, 
and  it  will  help  them ;  or  drop  juice  of  celandine  or 
pimpernel  into  it. 

There  is -alfo  a  difeafe  in  the  eyes  which  is  called  the 
inflammation  of  the  eyes;  coming  by  blood,  and  it 
breeds  cholcr  and  blindnefs  ;  fometimes  the  bcail  fees 
a  little,  and  fometimes  not  at  all. 

•  You  mull  firft  cord  them  in  the  neck,  and  bleed 
fhem  in  the  temples  under  the  eyes ;  let  them  bleed 
freely,  and  put  in  fome  burnt  alum  and  live  honey  mix- 
ed together  every  day,  and  they  will  certainly  mend. 

•  EYES  OF  HoBsHs  that  are  very  bright,  lively,  full 
of  fire,  pretty  large,  and  full,  are  molt  efteemed;  but 
foch  ds  arc  very  big,  are  not  the  beft ;  neither  ibould 


they  be  too  goggFrng  or  flaring  out  of  the  head,  but 
equal  with  it ;  they  fliould  alfo  be  refolute,  bold,  and 

brifk. 

A  horfe  to  appear  well  fliould  look  on  lais  ohjtA 
fixedly,  with  a  kmd  of  difdain,  and  not  turn  his  eyea 
another  way. 

The  eye  of  an  horfe  difcovers  his  inclination,  paf- 
fion,  malice,  health,  and  difpofition ;  when  the  eyes 
arc  fimk,  or  tliat  the  eye-browft  are  too  much  raifed  up, 
and  as  it  were  fwcUed,  it  is  a  (ign  of  vicioufnefs  and  ilU 
nature. 

When  the  pits  above  the  eye  arc  extremely  hollow, 
it  is  for  the  moft  part  a  certain  token  of  old  age, 
though  horfes  got  by  an  old  (^allion  have  them  very 
deep  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  ;  as  alfo  their  eyes 
and  eye-lids  wrinkled  and  hollow. 

In  the  e\e  there  are  two  things  to  be  confidered,  f « 
The  cryftal.     2.  The  bottom  or  ground  of  the  eye. 

T'he  cryflal  is  that  roundncfs  of  the  eyes  which  ap'* 
pears  at  the  fii  il  view,  being  the  moil  tranfparent  part 
thereof,  and  it  ibould  for  clearnefs  refemble  a  piece  of 
rock  cryftal,  fo  that  it  may  be  plainly  feen  through  ; 
becaufe  if  it  is  otherwife  obfcure  and  troubled,  it  is  a 
fign  the  eye  is  not  good. 

A  reddifh  cryfial,  denotes  that  the  eye  is  either  in- 
flamed, or  tliat  it  is  influenced  by  the  moon  :  a  cryftal 
that  is  fewlU  mort^  or  of  the  colour  of  a  dead  leaf  upon 
the  lower  part,  and  troubled  on  the  upper,  infiallifoly 
indicates  that  the  liorfe  is  lunatic ;  but  it  continues 
no  longer  than  while  the  humour  adually  poffeflTes  the 
eye. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  eye  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is 
the  ground  or  bottom,  which  is  properly  the  pupil  or 
apple  of  the'  eye,  and  to  be  good,  ought  to  be  large 
and  full :  it  may  be  clearly  perceived,  that  you  may 
know  if  there  be  any  dragon,  /.  /.  a  white  fpot  in  the 
bottom  thereof,  which  makes  a  horfe  blind  in  that  eye, 
or  will  do  it  in  a  (hort  time  ;  this  fpeck  at  firfl  appears 
no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  millet ;  but  will  grow^to  fucli 
a  bignefs,  as  to  cover  the  whole  apple  of  the  eye,  and 
is  incurable. 

It  the  whole  bottom  of  the- eye  be  white,  or  of  a 
tranfparent  greenifli  white,  it  is  a  bad  fign,  though  the 
horfe  be  not  quite  blind,  but  as  yet  fce&  a  little  :  how- 
ever it  ought  to  be  obferVed,  that  if  you  look  to'  his 
eyes  when  oppofite  to  a  white  wall,  the  refledlion  of  it 
will  make  the  apples  of  them  appear  whitifh,  and 
fomevihat  inclining  to  the  green,  though  they  be  really 
good;  when  you  perceive  this,  you  may  try  whether 
his  eyes  have  the  fame  appearance  in  another  place. 

If  you  can  difeern  as  it  were  two  grains  of  chimney* 
foot  fixed  thereto,  above  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  it  is 
a  fign  the  cryftal  is  tranfparent,  and  if  befides  this,  the 
faid  be  without  ipot  or  whitencfs,  then  you  may  con- 
clude that  the  eye  is  fouild. 

You  (hould  alfo  examine  whether  an  eye  which  is 
troubled  and  very  brown,  be  Icfs  than  the  other,  for  if  it 
be,  it  is  unavoidably  loft  without  recovery. 

Examine  diligently  thofe  little  eyes  that  are  funk  in 
the  head,  and  appear  very  black,  and  try  if  you  can 
perfeftly  fee  through  the  cryftal,  then  look  to  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  and  fee  that  the  pupil  be  big  and 

large  ; 
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large;  for  in  all  eyes  the  fm^U,  narraw,  and  long  pu- 
pils, run  a  greater  riik  of  lofing  the  fight  than  any 
other.     For  their  D^Jordcrs  and  Cure^  fee  Waters. 

EYE  OF  A  Horse.  Some  general  oblervations 
from  thence  to  difcovcr  the  quality  or  condition  of  a 
horfe : 

1.  The  walk  or  ftep  of  a  blind  horfe  ia.  always 
unequal  and  uncertain,  he  not  daring  to  fet  down  his 
feet  boldly  when  he  is  led  in  one's  hand;  but  if  the 
fame  horfe  be  mounted  by  a  vigorous  rider,  and  the 
horfe  ol  himfelf  be  mettled,  then  the  fear  of  the  fpurs 
will  make  him  go  refolutely  and  freely,  fo  that  his 
blindnefs  (hall  fcarcely  be  perceived. 

2.  Another  mark  by  which  a  horfe  that  is  flark  blind 
may  be  known,  is,  that  when  he  hears  any  perlbn 
entering  the  ftable,  he  will  inltantly  prick  up  his  ears, 
and  move  them  backwards  and  forwards ;  the  reafon 
is,  becaufe  a  fprightly  horfe  having,  loft  his  fight  mif- 
trufls  every  thing,  and  is  continually  in  alarm  upon  the 
leaft  noife  he  hears. 

3.  When  horfcs  have  either  the  real  or  baftard  ftran- 
glcs,  or  are  changing  their  foal  teeth,  or  are  putting 
out  their  upper  tu(hes,  fome  of  them  have  their  fight 
weak  and  troubled,  fo  that  a  man  would  judge  them 
blind  ;  and  fometimes  they  a£lually  become  fo. 

Note^  that  this  weaknefs  of  fight  happens  oftener  in 
cafting  the  corner  teeth,  than  any  ot  the  rcfl. 

4.  The  colours  moft  fubjeft  to  bad  eyes  are,  the  very 
dark  grey,  the  flea-bitten,  the  white  fpotted,  that  of 
peach  bloffoms,  and  jrequently  the  roan.  For  the  cure 
of  bad  Eyest  fee  Ulcer. 

Dr.  Bracken  was  well  verfed  in  the  ftrufture  and 
complaints  of  the  eyes  of  horfes,  of  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence exprefl'es  his  approbation,  and  fays,  the 
difeafes  of  the  eyes  in  horfes,  natural  and  acquired, 
may  be  conveniently  clafied  as  follows  : — Inflammation, 
from  whatever  caule  ;  Humour-blindnefs,  Diminution 
of  Sight  from  Debility  of  the  Organs,  Cataradt,  Gutta 
Serena,  External  Accidents. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  method  of  cure,  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  an  article  of  prime 
confideration,  as  a  remedy  in  this  cafe,  which  has  been 
introduced  fince  the  daysot  GiBs^on,  viz.  Goulard's 
Extract  of  Saturn,  a  preparation  now  more  commonly 
ufcd  in  veterinary  practice,  than  the  fugar,  or  fait  of 
lead.     Gibson  makes  a  moderate  ufe  of'  lead  in  his 

}>refcriptions,  juftly  obferving,  that  the  eye  is  very  de- 
icate,  and  in  a  recent  hurt  (carce  able  to  endure  the 
common  eye- waters.  Dr.  Darwin  fpeaks  againft  the 
too  early  ufe^of  ftimulating  eye-waters  in  opthalmy, 
and  recommeuds  afterwards  the  folution  of  vitriol,  ^n 
preference  to  that  of  lead.  Bold  meafures,  it  is  pre- 
tended, fucceed  well  with  the  eyes  of  horles,  but  iuch 
pretenfions  mull  be  received  with  caution  ;  the  eye  is  a 
very  delicate  organ,  to  what  animal  focvcr  it  may 
belong. 

Innamination  of  the  Eye  is  always  fufliciently  viffble. 
The  eye-lid  is  clofed,  fwoUcn,  and  weeps  ;  the  ball  is 
inflamed,  and  the  vcllels  filled  with  Ilagnant  blood  ap- 
pear very  plain  upon  the  cpat.  It  is  firft^  neceifary  to 
mveftigate  thecaufe,  fince  it  may  be  merely  the  intru- 
iion  of  fome  iinall  extraneous  body,    fuch  as  a  hay- 


feed;  Which  being  fufpcScd,  the  eye  ought  inftantly 
to  be  fearched  with  a  foft  rag,  or  piece  ot  fpurtge  dip-' 
ped  in  warm  flcim-milk  and  water,  to  which  may  be 
added  a  tea-fpoonful  of  aqua  vegcto. 

A  cafe  of  flight,  or  fuperficial  opthalmy,  will  gene- 
rally give  way  m  a  few  nays  to  topical  applications,  of 
the  emollient  and  repellent  kind.     It  is  the  general 
praftice  to  have  rccourfe  to  repellents   in  the  fir  ft  in- 
ftaiice.     Sometimes  has  been  fcen  the  ill  fuccefs  of  it, 
by  an  increafe  of  the  inflammatory  fymptoms,  to  allay 
which  it  has  become  neceflar)'  to  niake  inftant  ufe  of 
emollients-     Some  have  fuccefsfully  treated  inflamed 
eyes  in  horfes,   with  w^arm  fkim-milk   and  water,  re- 
peated often,  and  bread  and  milk  poultices,  until  the 
heat  and  tenfion  had  abated;  afterwards,  wfth  a  mild 
folution  of   Goulard.     The  moft  authorized  praflice 
however  is,  the  immediate  ufe  of  cold  fpring  water,  or 
vinegar  and  water,  and  repellentSi     Take  one  pint  of 
the  ftraincd  decoOion  of  plaintain,  rofemary,  and  red 
rofe-buds ;  or  inftead  thereof,  a  pint  of  clear  water, 
add  one  drachm  fugar  of  lead,  and  one  drachm  and  half 
of  white  vitriol.     Or  the  following  aqua-vegeto-mi- 
neralis :  Clear  water,  one  pint;  Goulard's  extradl, 
one  hundred  drops ;  beft  brandy,    a  fmall  glafs.     In 
this  proportion  has  generally  been  ufed  the  extradt  to 
the  eyes  of  horfes.     Bathe  externally,  and  apply  in- 
ternally, with  rag  orfpunge,  fcveral  times  a  day.     Or 
honey  of    rofes,  fpring  water,  and  \^hite  of  an  egg, 
mixed  ;  and  applied  with  a  feather.     Some  horfes  are 
fubje£l  all  their  lives  to  weak  and  weeping  eyes,  upon 
every  flight  cold,  from  negle£l  while  colts,  and  lying 
about  in  wet  and  boggy  paftures ;  the  only  remedy  is 
the  occafional  ufe  of  the  vegetomineral  water.     Colts, 
whilft  breeding  their  teeth,  and  horfes  with  irregular 
teeth,  are  liable  to  fimilar  inconvenience ;    the  fame 
external  method,  with  falts,  and  moderate  bleeding, 
and  extirpation,  or  filing  down  the  preternatural  teet^ 

Humour  -  bilndnefsj  or  Inveterate  Opthalmy.  The 
whole  eye  is  inflamed,  both  internally  and  externally, 
and  the  admjflfion  of  light  caufes  intolerable  pain  ;  the 
proximate  caufe  is  either  obftruQion  in  the. capillaries, 
the  blood  being  too  denfe  for  circulation,  or  a  dilata- 
tion and  weaknefs  of  the  veflclp  themfclves.  This  dif- 
eafe  is  curable  with  two  provifos;  being  taken  in 
time,  and  the  eye  being  naturally  good  \  otherwife  the 
attempt  at  cure  is  fruitlefs. 

Liniments  for  thg  Eyes,  Mild  and  cooling ;  oint- 
ment  of  tutty,  one  ounce ;  honey  of  roles,  -  two 
drachms  ;  white  vitriol,  one  fcruple.  Detergent : 
myrrh,  finely  powdered,  half  a  drachm  ;  camphor, 
five  grains  ;  white  vitriol,  ten  grains ;  honey,  two 
drachms  ;  rub  them  together  with  fpring  .water.  To 
be  ufcd  with  a  feather  or  pencil  in  foulnefs  from  much 
difcharge. 

For  a  film,  web,  or  fpeck  left  upon  the  outermoft 
coat  of  the  eye,  alter  the  inflammation  Ihall  have  fub- 
fided,  there  feems  hftherto  to  have  been,  no  remedy, 
but  corrofivc  powders  or  waters ;  although  Dr.  Dar- 
wi^  feems  to  hint  at  the  pra£ticability  of  an  inftru- 
mental  operation.  Solleysel  indeed  recommend^ 
ftroaking  a  white  film  with  the  thumb  covered  with' wheat 
flour,  the  eyes  being  prcvioufly  waflied ;  which  he  fay^ 

will 
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^11  extirpate  it  much  fix^ner  than  fheufeof  powders, 
the  bed  of  which  for  the  purpofe,  ia  his  opiniony  is 
fal  ammoniac.  Bracken  recommends  Dr.  Mead's 
ointment,  which  indeed  feems  ever, to  have  been  moft 
in  repute.  Take  giafs,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
which  ftft  through  nne  lawn,  and  mix  with  honey.  A 
very  fmall  quantitv  to  be  tried  at  iirfl,  which  may  be 
increafed,  ii  not  found  to  produce  irritaiion  and  painful 
fymptoms.  Previous  to  the  ufeof  the  ointment,  per- 
haps the  eye  (hould  always  be  « a(faed  with  fkhn-milk 
and  aqua  yegeto.  Gibson  advt&s  white  vitriol,,  one 
drachm,  white  fugar- candy  half  an  ouncc»  ground  very 
fine,  to  be  blown  into  the  eye  with  a  tobacco-pipe  once 
a  day  ;  or  put  into  the  corner  oF  the  eye^  with  the 
finger  and  thumb.  Of  thefe  applications  it  is  neceifary 
to  give  a  caution,  that  before  their  ufe  be  haiarded,  it 
be  well  afcertainedy  that  the  defcfl  intended  to  be  re- 
moved be  really  fituate  upon  the  outer  coat  of  the  eye. 
(ince  fuch  remedies  can  have  no  poflible  efiedl  upon  the 
internal  parts,  and  n»ay  inflame,  irritate,  and  torture  to 
no  manner  of  |  urpofe. 

Dminutian  ef  Sighi  fnm  DcUliiy  if  the  Organic 
Ic  it  doubtlefs  owing  to  their  various  hard  laborious 
fervices,  that  horfes  are  more  /ubjed  to  difeafes  of 
thofe  moft  tender  and  fenfible  organs  the  t,yt!&^  than 
any  other  animals ;  thence  perhaps  alfo  the  fource  of 
their  hereditary  defefls.  Hard  labour,  particularly 
heavy  draught,  and  repeated  violent  exertions  at  dead 
pulls,  will  produce  blindnefs;  alfo  poor  and  unfub- 
ftantial  keep.  1  he  fi^ns  are,  a  gradual  lofs  of  con- 
vexity, or  plumpnefs  m  the  eyes,  with  dulnefs,  and 
imperfe£l  hght  at  intervals.  It  the  eyes  are  naturally 
good,  a  cure  may  be  wrought  by  mending  the  keep  of 
the  horfe,  and  the  confbnt  ufe,  twice  a  day,  of^the 
flrengthening  faturnine  coUyrium  pre(cribed  in  hu- 
mour-blindnefs.  Bathe  the  temples  occafionally  with 
diflilled  vinegar  and  brandy  mixed. 

CaiaruG  or  Glmtcsma,  tot  they  appear  to  be  one  and 
the.  fame  difeafe,  is  a  fuflPufion,  or  cloud  upon  the 
pupil'ttf  commonly  called  the  light  of  the  eye,  at  firfl 
partially,  in  the  end  totally,  obltru<5^ing  the  ingrefsof 
the  rays  of  light :  the  proximate  caufe  is  faid  to  be  a 
preternatural  afFeQion-  of  the  cryftalline,  or  fecond 
humour  of  the  eye,  which  is  changed,  becomes  opaque, 
and  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  the  remote  caufe, 
in  horlei  particularly,  is  abnoft  always  natural  bad 
conformation  of  the  organ,  by  which  the  humours  are 
predifpofed  to  othercaufesof  thedifeafe.  That  which  is 
termed  in  the  language  of  the  fiable.  Lunatic,  or  Moon- 
blindnefs,  is>  nothmg  but  the  intermittent  or  periodical 
Uindnefs,  ufually  confequent  of  the  iniiient  catarad. 

M^mMindntJi  generalljr  makes  its  appearance  in 
iiorfes,  at  five,  or  before  nx  years  old ;  and  the  catara£^ 
may  be  a  year  or  two,  or  more,  in  coming  to  perfec- 
tion. The  fymptoms  in  the  mcaa  time  are  >a  ell  known  \ 
cloudinefs,  imperfect  (ight,  in  one  or  both  eyes ;  in 
ibme  a  difcharge,  with  an  eye  quite  clofed  at  intervals ; 
ivell  and  tolerably  clear  again:  in  others,  fcarce  any 
difcharge,  but  a  gradual  wafting  and  decay  of  (ight. 
As  to  cure,  ii  is  fcarce  to  be  expefied,  unlets  in  a  very 
rare  cafe  of  a  cataraA  occurring  ia  a  naturally  good 
qfc^  when  the  dilcaic  would  fubmit  to  that  method 


already  laid  down  in  humoiu-.blindnefs ;  iit  general, 
moon  blindnefs  is  too  much  a  difeafe  oif  debility,  to 
require  thofe  coniiderable  evacuations.  Should  now* 
ever  the  difeafe  be  fuppofed  to  originate  in  obftrufied 
humours,  and  a  depraved  ftate  of  the  blood,  mercurial 
phyfic,  rowels,  and  tying  up  the  temporal  arteries  or 
vems,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  have  been 
recommended.  Bracken  fays  he  couched  one  horfe 
with  fuccefs,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  to  render 
his  fuccefs  of  real  ufe,  he  made  the  patient  a  prefent  of 
a  pair  of  concave  fjpeaacles,  and  taught  him  their  ufe; 
fince  what  with  the  lofs  of  convexity  in  the  cornea^ 
from  the  difeafe  firft,  and  afterwards  from  the  opera- 
tion, the  horfe  would  fee  but  wildly  after  all,  without 
ariificidl  help. 

i  n  a  Guttrt  Serena  both  eyes  are  generally  afle3e(f 
and  are  vulgarly  called  glafs-eyes,  appearing  clear  and 
ihining,  although  they  admit  little  or  no  light.  They 
are  fometimes  large  and  prominent  like  calves  eyes,  at 
others  fmall  and  flat,  in  colour  often  of  a  light  blue, 
the  pupil  being  deep  blue,  or  black.  The  pupil 
neither  dilates  nor  con  radts,  which  is  pretty  much  the 
fame  as  to  fay,  the  eye.  or  rather  its  vifion,  is  extinS; 
and  that  again  is  to  fay,  no  cure  need  be  expe6led. 
The  defed  has  always  been  fupj^ofed  to  originate  in  a 
want  of  irritability  in  the  optic  nerve.  According  to 
Darwin.  Ele6l  icity.  Bli iters  on  the  head.  Opium^ 
and  corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  four  or  fix  weeks, 
VVould  nor  fneezing  powders  be  beneficial  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  or  turning  to  grafs,  that  the 
conllam  depending  fituation  of  the  head  in  feeding, 
might  invite  an  acceflion  of  blood  and  nouriftment  to 
tht  eyes  ? 

External  atctdentt,  Contufions  on  the  eyes  are  to 
be  treated  with  coolers,  repellents,  fomentations  or 
poultices,  and  bleeding.  Sometimes  from  a  blow  or 
llroke  upon  the  eye,  the  juices,  naturally  clear  and 
pellucid,  will  ftagnate  and  turn  to  a-  pearl  colour,  or 
quite  white,  over  the  whole  furface,  and  the  horfe  will  ' 
be  nearly  or  totally  blind  ;  but  fuch  fymptoms  will  in 
a  few  days  fubmit  to  proper  treatment.  Wounds  of 
the  eyes  may  be  mortal  it  they  penetrate  the  orbit  to 
the  bottoni,  where  the  branches  of  the  optic  nerves 
pafs  from  the  urieJium ;  (hould  the  n/m./ be  preflcd, 
which  is  composed  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  many 
fmall  twigs  of  veins  and  arteries,  blindnefs  is  unavoid- 
able, ana  perhaps  convulfions  may  enfue^  the  fame 
may  be  expedled  from  the  fratlurc,  or  deprellion  of 
the  bones  of  the  orbit,  or  focket,  but  a  wound,  or 
pun^liire  through  fome  of  the  coats  and  humours  is 
curable  ;  for  inuance,  the  iornea,  or  hcrny  coat  may  be 
perforated,  the  humour  let  out.  and  vifion  interrupted, 
and  yet  the  humour  (hall  be  repleniihed,  and  fight  re- 
iiorcd  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  time,  as  cockers  often 
experience:  with,  the  exception,,  however,  that  the 
wound  be  not  deep  enough  to  touch  the  chryflalline 
humour,  which  would  become  changed  or  oarkencd 
£rom  the  accident,  and  occafion  blindnefs; 

The  treatmeiu  of  wounds  in  thefe  parts  muft  be 

conduced  oa  the  fame  principles  with  thofe  ot   any 

other,  rcfpedfe  only  l>eing  kttd  to  their  fupeiior  fenfil- 

bility,  and  the  daiager  of  inflammation  and  defluxion. 

S  Bleed. 
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Blee4»  A  rowel  in  the  cheft,  or  belly.  An  opening! 
iiict*  VValkin-^  in  the  fliade.  ^  Avoid  M  harlh  applied  1 
lions, ,parnc)jlarly  that  conmon  one  in  thcic  cafes^  oil 
oi  turpeminc.  If  the  lid  be  divided,  give  but  one 
ftitch  with  a  ftraight  needle,  proper  for  fupcrficial 
;iv'ounds,  the  parts  not  being  drawn  too  dole,  but  only 
lb  far  as  to  bring  the  edges  together,  that  there  may  be 
room  ior  the  difchirge,  fhould  the  cye-b;iil  be  wounded. 
Honey  of  rofes,  ojvc  ounce  ;  tind^urc  oi  myrrh,  one 
draciitn,  is  the  proper  dreffing.  Dip  a  pledget  of  lint 
(for  tow  or  hurds  are  too  liarfhj  into  the  mixture  warmed, 
and  apply  it  frefli  ooce  a  day,  until  the  wound  be 
healed,  bhould  fomentations  be  ncceirary,  take  the 
following  form  :  elder-flowers,  red  rofes,  and  mallows, 
each  a  handlul ;  nitre,  half  on  ounce  ;  Goulard's 
extra£l,  three  tea-fpoonfuls.  Infufe  in  a  quart  boiling 
Water,  ftrain  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  when  cold, 
add  half  a  pint  Ked  Port  wine,  UCe  two  thick  woollen 
cloths  alternatelv,  half  an  hour,  the  liquor  not  being 
made  too  hot,, but  warmed  again,  {hould  it  grow  too 
cool  y  the  quantity  will  laft  two  days,  and  the  eye  may 
Jbe  fomented  fiv^  or  fix  times. 

EYK  OF  THE  ^RANCH  OF  A  Bridls,  is  the  upper- 
ipoil  [lart  of  the  branch  which  is  flat  with  a  hole  m  it, 
lor  joining  the  branch  to  the  headflall,  and  for  keeping 
|hc  curb  tad. 

EYE  OF  A  Bean,.  IS  a  black  fpeck  or  mark  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  which  is  formed  about  the 
a^e  of  Hve  and  a  halt,  and  continues  till,  feven  or 
jcjght. 

And  it  is  from  thence  we  ufually  fay,  fuch  a  horfe 
inarks  (lill ;  and  fuch  a>x)uc  has*  mo  mark.  S^e 
Tekth. 

.  EYE- FLAP.     A  little  piece  of  leather,  tlut  covers 
the  eye  of  a  coach -horfe  when  harnelfcd. 
.  *  EYESS.  \\  young  hawk  newly  taken  out  of  tfic 

N  YESS.  J  nell,  and  not  able  to  prey  for  herfclf. 

It  being  difficult  to  bring  fuch  a  bird  to '  perfedlion, 
Ihe  mud  be  fed,  flrll  in  a  cool  room  that  has  two  win- 
dows, one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  ead,  which 
are  to  be  opened  and  barred  over  with  laths,  but  not  fo 
wide  as  for  a  hawk  to  get  out,  or  vermin  to  come  in  ; 
and  the  chamber  ought  to  be  flrcwcd  with  frefh  leaves, 
Uc.   ^ 

.  Her  food  mud  be  fparrows,  young  pigeons,  and 
fheeps  hearts  ;  and  her  meat  (hould  be  cut  while  die  is 
very  young  or  little,  or  dired  into  fmall  pellets,  and 
fhe  mud  be  fed  twvce  or  thrice  a  day,  according  as  }X)U 
find  her  epdureit,  or  put  it  over. 

When  die  is  full  fummed  and  flies  about,  give  her 
whole  fmall  birds,  and  fometimes  feed  her  on  your  flft, 
fuffering  her  to  drain  and 'kill  the  birds  in  your  hand, 
and  fometimes  put  live  birds  into  her  room,  and  let  her 
kill  and  feed  on  th^m,  and  herebv  you  will  not  only 
neul  her,  but  take  her  off  from  that  fcurvy  quality  oi 
hiding  her  prey. 

^  Again,  go  every  morning  into  the  room,  and  call 
her  to  your  fid :  as  foon  as  flie  has  put  forth  all  her 
feathers,  take  her  out  of  the  chamber  and  furnidi  her 
with  bells,  hcwits,  jeifes,  and  lines;  it  will  be  abfo- 
Ijutely  neceflary  to  feel  her  at  fird,  that  ^c  may  the 


better  endure  the  hood  and  handling ;  and  the  ho6(f 
(hould  be  a  rufter,  one  that  is  large  and  eafy,  which 
muft  be  put  on  and  pulled  oflP  frequently,  droking  her 
often  on  the  head,  till  die  ftands  gently ;  and  in  the 
evening  unfeel  her  by  candle  light.  Sic  the  manner  of 
Seemng  a  Hawk.  ^ 

EYRE  OF  THE  Forest.  The  judice-fcat  or  court, 
Which  ufed  to  be  held  every  three  years  by  the  juflices 
of  the  fored,  journeying  up  and  <town  for  that  pur* 
pofe. 

EYRIE  (in  Falconry)  a  brood,  or  ncft,  a  place  where 
hawks  build  aad  hatch  :their  young. 

FALCADK;^  a  horfe  makes  falcades  when  he  throws 
himfelf  upon  his  haunches  two  or  three  times,  as 
in  very  quick  eujrvets  ;  which  is  done  in  forming  a  flop 
and' halt  idop. 

A  falcade  therefore,'  i«  this  aAion  of  the  haunches 
and  of  the  legs,  which  bend  very  low,  as  m  dorvcts/ 
when  you  make  a  dop  or  half  flop.     Thus  they  fay. 

This  horle  Hops  well ;  for  be  makes  two  or  three 
falcades^  and  flnifhes  h's  l)op  wkh  a  pefate. 

This  horle  has  no  haunches,  he  will  make  no  fal- 
cades.  ,   -       - 

The  ialcades  of  that  horfe  are  fo  much  prettier,  that 
in  making  them  his  haunches  are  low. 

^top  your  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  in  making  him 
ply  them  well;  fo  that  after  forming  his  falcades,  he 
mud  rcfume  his  gallop  without  making  a  pefate  ;  that 
is,  without  dopping  or  marking  one  time:  and  thus  he 
will  make  a  halt-flop.  Su  Stop,  Half-stop, 
Haunches,  ^rnd  Time, 

FALCON.     1  Of  thcfe  there  are  feven  kinds,  viz, 

FAULCON.  J  falcon  gentle,  tlie  haggard  falcon, 
the  Barbary  or  tartaret  falcon,  the  gerfalcon,  the  faker, 
the  ianner,  the  Xupiciart. 

Falcons  of  one  kmd  diflfer  much,  and  are  differently 
named,  according  to  the  time  of  their  flrft  reclaiming^ 
places  of  haunt,  and  the  countries  from  whence  they 
come ;  as  fBewed  hawks,  ramaged  hawks,  foar  hawks, 
eyeffes  ;  and  thefe  again  are  divided  into  large  hawks, 
mean  hawks,  and  (lender  hawks. 

All  thefe  have  different  names  and  plumes  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  from  whence  they  come ; 
as  fome  are  black,  feme  blank  or  ruflet :  and  they  alfo 
are  different  in  difpofition,  as  fome  are  bell  for  the  field, 
and  others  for  the  river. 

Names  are  alfo  given  to  falcons,  according  to  their 
age  and  taking. 

The  fird  is  an  e^'efs ;  which  name  ihc  beiars  as  long 
as  flie  is  in  the  eyrie.  Thefe  are  very  troublefome  in 
theiriecding,  they  cry  very  much,  and  arc  not  emercd 
but  with  difficulty ;  but  being  once  well  entered  and 
quarried,  prove  excellent  hawks  for  the  hem,  river, 
or  any  fort  oi  fowl,  and  are  hardy  and  full  of 
mettle. 

The  fecond  is  a  ramage  falcon,  which  name  Qie  re- 
tains from  the  time  of  her  leaving-  the  eyrie,  during  the 
months  of  June^  J^h"*  ^"^  Auguft. 

I'hefe  are  hard  to  be  manned,  but  being  well  re* 
claimed,  are  not  inferior  to  any  hawk. 

•    .  .      •         Ifhe 
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The  third  is  a  foar-hawk  ;  fo  called,  September,  OSlo- 
ber%  and  Nevember. 

The  firit  plumes  thev  have  when  they  forfake  the 
eyrie,  they  keep  a  whole  year  belorc  they  mew  them, 
which  are  called  foar- feathers.  ^ 

ITie  fourth  is  termed  murzarolr,  (the  lateff  term  is 
carvift,  as  much  as  to  fay,  carry  on  the  fill)  they  are  fo 
called  ^January ^  February ^  March^  and  /?/)r//,  and  till  tlie 
middle  of  May^  during  which  time  they  mufl  be  kept 
on  the  6ft. 

They  are  for  the  moft  part  very  great  haters,  and 
therefore  little  eaters:  they* are  bad  hawks,  frequently 
troubled  with  filander  worms,  and  are  rarely  brought 
to  be  good  for  any  thing. 

The  fifth  are  called  enter-mews,  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  latter  end  of  December  \  they  are  fo  called 
becauie  they  call  their  coats. 

FALCONER.  One  who  tames,  manages,  and  looks 
after  falcons,  or  other  hawks. 

FALLING- EVIL  in  Horses.  A  difcafc  proceed- 
ing  from  ill  blood,  and  cold  thin  phlegm  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  between  the  panicle 
and  the  brain,  wnich  being  difpcrfed  over  the  whole 
brain,  fuddenly  caufes  the  horfe  to  fall^  and  bereaves 
him  of  all  fenfe  for  a  time. 

The  fymptoms.of  thisdiftempcr  are,  when  thehoiTc 
is  falling,  his  body  will  quiver  and  quake,  and  he  will 
foam  at  the  mouth,  and  when  you  would  think  him  to 
be  dying,  he  will  rife  up  on  a  fudden  and  tail  to  his 
meat. 

Stanijb^  IlaVan^  and  French  horfes,  are  more  fubjecl 
to  tnis  dii temper  than  Englijb, 

The  cure :  Bleed  the  horfe  in  the  neck,  taking  away 
a  good  quajitity  of  blood  \  and  bleed  him  again  in  the 
temple  veins  and  eye  veins,  four  or  ?[\c  days  after  : 
afterwards  anoint  his  body  all  over  with  a  comfortable 
fri£iion,  aqd  bathe  his  head  and  ears  with  oil  of  bay, 
liquid  pitch  and  tar  mixed. together,  and  make  him  a 
canvafs  cap  quilted  with  wool,  to  keep  his  head  warm, 
and  give  him  a  purging  or  fcoufing.     Set  Palsy« 

FALLOW,  ^being  of  a  paliQi  red  colour,  like  that 
of  a  brick  half  burnt;  as  fallow  deer. 

FALLOW. HOUNDS,  are  hardy,  and  of  a  good 
fcent,  keeping  well  their  chafe  without  ciiange;  but 
not  fo  fwitt  ^%  the  white ;  they  are  of  a  Arong  conftitu- 
tion,  and  do  not  fc;^r  the  water,  running  furely,.  and 
arc  very  hardy;  commonly  love  tha  hart  befoie.aii^y 
other  chafe. 

1'hofe  that  are  well  jointed,  having  good  <:laws,  are 
fit  to  make  blood-hounds,  and  thofe  wiiich  have  Jhagged 
tails  are  generally  fwift  runners. 

Thcfe  hounds  are  fitter  for  princes  than  private  gen- 
tlemen, becaufe  they  fcidom  run  more  than  one  chafe, 
neither  have  they  any  great  flomach  to  the  hare,  or 
other  fmall  chafes :  and  tiiat  which  is  worft  of  ail,  they 
arc  apt  to  run  at  tame  healls. 

FAL^E  QUARTER  in  a  Horse,  is  aclcfit,  crack, 
or  chine  fometimes  on  the  ouifide,  but  for  themoft  part 
on  the  infide  of  his  hoof,  being  an  unfound  quarter, 
appearing  like  a  piece  put  in,  and  not  at  ail  inrire:  it 
is  attended  with  a  violent  pain  and  opening  as  the  horfe 
fets  bis  loot  to  the  ground. 
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This  diftemper,  as  to  the  inward  caufe,  is  thceffeS 
of  a  dry  brittle  hoof,  and  narrow-heels  ;  it  comes  by 
ill  flioemg  and  paring,  or  elfc  by  gravelling,  or  aprick 
with  a  nail  or  Aub,  wliich  will  orcafion  halting,  and 
wateri(h  blood  will  illuc  out  of  the  cleft. 

The  cure  :  Cut  away  the  old  corrupt  iioof,  and  hav* 
ing  the  whites  of  nine  eggs,  powiler  of  incenfe,  un- 
flacked  lime,  maflic,  verdigris,  and  fait,  of  each  four 
ounces,  mix  them  together,  and  dip  into  them  as  much 
hards  as  will  cover  the  whoiehoot,  and  apply  them  to 
the  forrence,  and  lay  fwinc's  greafe  all  -  about  it,  the 
thickncls  of  an  inch  or  more  \  do  this  likewife  under- 
neath, and  tie  on  all  fo  fait  that  it  may  not  be  ftirxed 
for  a  M'hole  fortni;iht  at  leaft,  then  renew  the  fame  ap- 
plication, and  the  horfe  will  require  no  other  drefling 
to  com  pleat  the  cure. 

FAR,  an  appellation  given*  to  any  part  of  a  horfe's 
right  fide;  thus  the  far  toot,  the  far  Ihoulder,  tjfr.  is 
the  lame  with  the  rigiit  foot,  the  right  flioulder,  i^c.    : 

FARCIN,     j  A  creeping  ulcer,  and  the  moll  loath- 

FARCY,        Vfome,  Ifinking,  and  filthy  difeafe,  that 

FASH  1  ON ,  J  a  horfe  can  be  aflTcfled  with ;  proceed* 
ing  from  corrupt  blood,  engendered  in  the  body  by  over 
heats  and  colds,  which  by  fpreading  and  dilating  them^. 
felves,  u  ill  at  lalf  over-run  the  whole  body  of  the  horfe; 
hut  it  commonly  arifcs  in  a  vein,  or  near  fome  mafter 
vein  that  feeds  and  nouiifhes  the  difeafe. 

Tliis  dillempcr  is  fometimes  occafioned  by  fpur-gall- 
ingwith  rufty  fpurs,  fnaffle-bitt,  or  the  bite  of  another 
horfe  infcdied  with  the  fame  dileafe  :  or  if  it  be  in  the 
leg,  it  may  come  by  one  leg's  interfering  with,  the 
other,  l^c.  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe,  a  few  fmall  knobs^ 
or  tumours,  are  found  on  the  veit»s.  They  refemble 
grapes,  and  are  painful  to  the  touch,  fo  that  the  crea* 
tiire  will  (Ijew  evident  marks  x>f  it's  uneafinefson  their 
being  prclicd  with  the  finger.  They. are. at  firll  very 
hard,  likt*  unripe  grapes,  but  in  a  veiy  little ;time  be- 
come foft  bliilcrs,  wlncii  break  and  difchaii^e  a  blbod^ 
matter,  and  become  very  toul  and  unt&ward-iuicers. 
This  dileafe  appears  in  diftbrent  places  imi  different 
creatures.  Some  fhew  it  firft  on  the  head,.fi)raQO|i  the 
external  jugular  vein,  loinc  on  tlic  plate  vein,  extend* 
ing  from  iheijcc  downwaids  on  the  Jnfuie  of  the  tore- 
leg  towards  ihc  knee,*  or  upwards  towards. "tlie.  bnifkct.; 
in  fome  it  hrit  appears  about  the  paffcrns,  on-  the  fiddk 
qf.tbe  large  veins  of  the  infule  of  the  ihigb.j  extended 
towards  the  groin;,  hiid  in  otiierson  tliefia^iks,  fpreacH 
ing  by  degrees  towards  the. lower  belly.      ,   •»  .   ■.     .jjJ 

The  M*:thid 'f  Cure.  ^^ 
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When  tlie  farcy  attacks  only  one  part  of  a  horfe,  an4i 
whcpj  the  l)lt;od  vcitels  arc  fniull,  it' may  be  ealilf 
cun-:  ^.l>ut  *Ahen.  the  plate  vein  is  affecled,  a«d  turns 
ch  r.-.el,  THki  rf'pec  alf\  when  tlie  crurial  veins  wichi ni- 
iKiooi  rin-jli:^h  nre  in  tnarcondiiion,  the  cure  become^ 
vt*ry  ciiHiciiit.  and  tiie  cr^atuie  is  rarely  fit  for  any 
thin;;  li-.crif,  bht  iIk  n.v,  iuell  drudgery.  Thole  thcrb- 
forc  w5;o  dt  j.eiid  uj  on  l(jr»ie  pan i<jlai'  medicine,  and 
fiaitti  ihtmlfives  with  being  abic  to  cure  with  it  every 
Ipecics  ot  the  laicy,  will  find  thcmfclves  wretchedly 
S  2  midakcn ; 
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miftaken  ;  various  fnedicincs  are  necdTaiy,  according  as 
the  difeaie  is  fuperficial  or  inveterate :  the  former  is 
eafily  cured,  nay  fometimes  moderate  exercife  alone 
will  be  fufficient ;  but  the  latter  requires  knoivledge  and 
experience,  and  (bmetimes  bafBes  the  mod  fkilfui,  and 
defies  the  whole  po'wer  of  medicine.  Copious  bleed- 
ings arc  abfoiutely  neceflary,  cljpecially  if  the  creature 
-be  fat  and  full  ot  blood.  This  evacuation  always 
•checks  the  progrefs  of  a  farcy  in  it*s  beginning ;  but 
ihe  good  effedls.of  it  vanifh  too  foon,  efpccially^  if  the 
iiorfe  be  too  low  in  flefli.  After  bleeding,  mix  four 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  with  a  fuHicient  quantity  of 
lenitive  eleduary,  to  make  it  into  balls,  and  give  the 
<iofc  every  other  day  for  a  weel: ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
^ive  him  three  ounces  of  nitre  every  day  in  his  water. 
While  thefe  medicines  are  given  inwardly  to  remove 
the  caufc,  let  the  tumours  be  rubbed  twice  a  day  with 
the  following  ointment :  I'ake  of  ointment  of  elder, 
four  ounces  ;  dt  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  ;  of  fu- 
gar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  ;  of  white  vitriol  powdered 
two  drachms  :  mix  the  whole  well  together  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

If  the  tumours  break  and  run  a  thick  well  digcfted 
matter,  tt  is  aGgn  that  thedifeafe  is  conquered,  and  the 
creature  will  foon  be  well ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary  to 

Sive  him  two  ounces  of  the  liver  of  antimony  every 
ay  for  a  fortnight,  and  two  ounces  every  other  day  for 
a  fortnight  longer.  I'his  method  will  never  fail  in  a 
farcy  where  the  fmall  veins  only  are  afie£led  ;  and  a  fmall 
time  will  complete  the  cure. 

£ut  when  the  farcy  affe«Sls  the  lanze  blood  vefleis, 
the  cure  will  be  far  more  difficult.  When  the  plate  or 
criirial  veins  are  chorded,  lofe  no  time,  but  bleed  im> 
mediately  on  the  oppolite  fide,  Shd  ^pply  to  the  diftem- 
pered  vein  the  following  medicine :  Fake  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  fix  oimces,  put  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
4rop  into  it  by  degrees  three  punces  ot  oil  of  vitriol ; 
be  careful  in  mixing  thefe  ingredients,  for  otherwife  the 
feoctle  will  biirft ;  when  therefore  you  have  dropped  in 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  bottle,  let  the 
mixture  reft  till  it  has  done  fmoaking,  and  then  drop 
in  mofe^  psoceeding  in  this  manner  till  the  whole  is 
Mixed. 

If  the  farcy  be  firuated  in  the  toofe  and  flefliy  parts, 
as  thofe  of  the  flanks  or  belly,  the  mixture  fliould  con- 
fift  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  vitriol; 
kut  when  the  feat  of  the  dileafe  is  in  the  farts  leb 
Hsfliy,  the  proportions  above  are  beft  adaptea  to  per- 
ibrm  the  cure.  The  medicines  muft  be  ufod  in  the  ibU 
lowing  manner:  Take  a  woollen  cloth,  and  with  it 
rub  the  part  affedcd,  and  then  apply  fomeof  the  com* 
pound  cmI  to  every  bud  and  tumour;  continue  this 
aaetbod  twice  a  day.  At  the  fame  time  give  cooling 
phyfic  every  other  day  \  the  balls  and  nitrous  draughts 
jaentioned  above  will  anfwer  the  intention*  By  this 
tieatment  the  tumours  will  dteeft  and  chords  dillolve  : 
but  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  the  liver  of  antimony 
to  compleat  the  cure  and  prevent  the  relapfe  ;  and 
alfo  drefs  the  fores  when  well  digefted  with  a  mixture 
of  bees->vax  and  oil,  which  will  heal  them,  and  fmooth 
the  ikin. 

Sometimes  the  difeafe  will  not. eafily  yield  to  this 
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treatment,  efpecially  when  fitoated  near  the  flanks  and 
lower  belly.  In  this  cafe  it  will  be  neeeflary  to  badid 
the  parts  with  the  above  compound  oil  as  tar  as  the 
centre  of  the  belly,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  a  courfe 
of  antimonial  medicines.  The  following  Compofition 
is  reckoned  ftronger  than  that  given  above,  and  on  that 
account  is  often  ufed  where  the  difeafe  is  obftinate : 
Take  of  fpirits  of  wine  four  ounces ;  ofnhe  oil  ot  vi- 
triol and  turpentine,  of  each  two  ounces;  and  of  ver- 
juice fix  ounces ;  mix  the  whole  with  the  caution  above 
direded. 

When  the  above  method  fails,  and  the  dtftemper 
becomes  inveterate,  the  following  medicine  is  recom- 
mended by  an  eminent  pra£litioner :  Take  of  linfeed 
oil  half  a  pint ;  of  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  |>etre,  of 
each  three  ounces ;  of  the  tin£lure  of  euphorbium  and 
hellebore,  of  each  two  drachms  ;  of  oil  of  bays,  tw^ 
ounces ;  of  oil  of  origanum  and  double  aqua-fortis,  oif 
each  half  an  ounce :  mix  the  whole  together  with  great 
caution,  and  when  the  ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces 
of  Barbadocs  tar. 

This  nDcdicine  muft  be  rubbed  on  the  tumours  and 
chorded  veins  once  in  two  or  three  days  ;  obferving, 
that  if  the  mouths  of  the  ulcers  are  choaked  up,  or  the 
fkin  fo  thick  over  them  as  to  confine  the  matter,  to  opjen 
a  paflage  with  a  fmall  hot  iron,  and  deftroy  with  viu  iol 
the  proud  flefti,  after  which  it  may  be  kept  down  by 
toucning  it  occafionally  with  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua*fortis, 
or  butter  of  antintony. 

Thefe  are  the  bell  methods  for  curing  the  farcy ;  a 
difeafe  which  has  baflBed  the  attempts  of  the  moft  fkiU 
ful,  and  dellroyed  many  an  ufeful  creature.  Some  of 
our  farriers  give  the  moft  draftic  and  dangerous  medi- 
cines, and  even  put  corrofive  (ublimate  or  arfenic  into 
the  buds,  after  opening  them«  But  this  is  a  very  bad 
pra£lice»  and  orten  abfoiutely  kills  the  creature  it 
was  intended  to  cure ;  for  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it 
gets  into  the  blood,  death  rs  the  inevinble  eoafe* 
quence* 

Bleed,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  tbehorfe,  and  the 
apparent  violence  of  the  inflammation,  though,  if  he  is 
poor,  this  evacuation  will  rather  injure  than  relieve, 
and  is  never  ufeful  after  the  firft  onfet  of  the  dif- 
eafe. 

Diflblve  four  otinces  of  cKam  of  tartar,  in  a  pint 
of  water,  by  boiling  them  a  few  minutes;  and  whilft 
hoi,'  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
fenna  leaves  ;  let  them  ftand  until  they  are  cold  ;  then 
give  the  ftrained  liquor  in  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it 
every  fecond  morning  for  a  week,  or  until  it  begins  to 
puree. 

The  belly  being  rendered  foluble  by  the  above, 
give  the  horie  half  an  ounce  of  nitre  e\'ery  day, 
tor  three  or  four  weeks,  either  mixed  in  a  mafti 
of  bran,  or  diflblved  in  his  drink,  as  he  will  beft 
take  iu 

Night  and  morning  rub  the  following  repellent  oint- 
ment well  into  the  knobs« 

Repellent  Ointmfnt. 

Take  white  vitrioI>  t\i*o  tirachms ;    fugar  of  lead, 

half 
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half  an  ounces  oil  xA  ttifpentifle,  two  ouhcn:  green 
ointment  of  elder,  four  ounces ;  mix  them  well 
together. 

By  this  means  the  knobs  are  ufuallydirpcrfed  :  but 
fometimes  they  break  and  run  ;  and  if  the  matter  is  of 
a  good  confidence,  and  there  is  a  difpolition  to  heal, 
lay  afide  the  above  repellent  ointment,  and  dreft  with 
the  digeftive  ointment,  fpread  on  tow,  and  fecured  in  the 
beft  manner  that  the  pan  will  admit. 

If  any  little  lumps  remain  without  hair,  give  twoounces 
of  the  liver  of  antimony  in  his  corn  evecy  day,  for  a 
fortnight ;  then  one  ounce  every  day  for  another 
fortnight.  Inftances  are  very  rare  where  the 
procedure  fails  to  remove  this  degree  of  the  dif- 
cafe.  » 

In  the  fecond  degree,  the  larger  veflels  arc  enlarged 
and  knotted  ;  the  feet,  the  pafterns^  and  the  flanks  are 
affeded :  in  thi«  cafe,  greater  difficulty  attends  ;  but  if 
you  begin  early  with  it,  the  cure  is  more  eafy  aifid  cer- 
tain. 

In  this,  as  in  thefonner  degree,  begin  with  bleeding, 
according  to  the  horfe's  (Irength  ;  or,  as  before  pb- 
fervedy  bleeding  muU  be  omiued  it  the  horfe  is  poor  ; 
due  care  being  taken,  as  above  direded,  to  render  the 
bowels  lax.  Let  the  knobs  be  #ubbe&  well  widithe 
following  liniment* 

Liniment  /or  the  Farcy, 

Take  oil  ot  turpentine,  fix  ounces  ;  drop  into' it,  by 
a  little  at  a  titne,  three  ounces  df  the  oil  bf  vitriol ; 
the  oil  of  vitrM  wilt  make  the  oil  of  turpentine  very 
hot;  for  which  reafon  the  oil  of  vitriol  (bould  be 
added  by  very  foiall  ouantifies  at  a  timci  and  a 
(hort  fpace  (hould  be  allowed  betwixt  one  pouring 
of  the  oil  and  another.  When  the  whole  is 
mixed,  let  the  mixture  ftand  to  be  cold  before 
it   is  ufed. 

This  mixtkn^  may  bfe  made  with  equal  parts  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  ^nd  the  oil  of  vitriol,  when  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  loofe  flefliy  paartSj  as  the  flanks  or  the 
bcllv.  , 

Wherever  there  is  any  fwelling  or  knobs,  rub  them 
rather  gently  with  a  woollen  cloth ;  and  then,  with  a 
feather  or  other  convenient  means,  rub  in  fome  of  the 
above  liniment,  and  repeat  it  twice  a  day. 

After  the  bowels  are  made  foluble,  begin  with  the 
ufe  of  the  nitre,  as  above  direfied,  continue  the  lini- 
ment  and  the  nitre  until  the  knobs  digefl,  and  are 
nearly  diflblved  :  and  when  the  matter  appears  kindly, 
and  the  edges  of  the  ulcers  are  free  from  all  callofity, 
lay  afide  the  nitre,  and  give  the  antimony  as  before 
direfied.  When  the  ulcers  feem  aifpofed  to 
heal,  apply  the  digeftive  ointment  inftead  of  the  li- 
niments 

Sometimes  fpurring  on  the  fide  of  the  belly,  or  on 
the  flanks,  is  the  caufe  of  this  dtfeafe  there.  To  difiin- 
guifli  a  few  knots  of  the  farcy  kind,  from  knots  produced 
on  the  veins  from  any  other  caufe,  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  thofe  of  the  farcy  kind  are  painful  and  fmarting  ; 
the  hair  ilands  up  like  a  little  tutt  on  the  knots ;  and  if 


they  difcharge  any  matter  it  is  of  a  greafy,  and  yet  vifcid 
quality.  To  remedy  thefe,  if  you  perceive  them  early, 
before  any  increafe  is  made,  apply  a  poultice  of  bran  and 
vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  renew  it  once  every  daiy  •  if 
proud  flefli  ariJes,  touch  it  with  the  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
other  cauftic,  iuft  before  each  poultice  is  applied.  In 
this  cafe  the  difeafe  being  local,  externals  are  all  that 
are  needful ;  but  if  the  knots  fpread,  in  confequence  of 
a  habit  or  conilitution  favouring  their  increafe,  rob 
them  'with  the  above  liniment,  until  the  matter  is  of  a 
good  ouality,  and  the  ulcers  feem  to  heal;  then 
bathe 4nem  with  either  of  the  following  mixtures,  and 
give  an  ounce  of  the  faffron  of  antimony  in  the  corn 
twice  a  day. 

Dtfcuiient  Mix  funs  for  the  Farcy  Knots* 

Take  re£lified  fpirits  of  wine,  four  ounces '{  oil  of 
vitViol,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each  twoounces;  verjuice. 
Or  Aarp  vinegar,  fix  ounces.    Or, 

Take  White  vitriol,  one  ounce  ;  diflblve  it  in  (bnr 
ounces  of  water;  add  to  this,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  ID  which  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  is  firft  dtf* 
folved )  and  fix  ounces  of  verjuice,  or  fiiarp  vine* 
gar.    ' 

In  the  third  and  worfi  degree,  which  is  when  either 
of.  the  other  degrees,  through  negkA,  or  other  caufes, 
become  inveterate ;  or,  where  at  the  firfi  the  difeafe 
appears*  at  Oife  fide  of  the  body,  and  foon  fpreads  upon 
the  other';  in  this  advanced  degree  of  the  difeafe,  the 
cokKirand  other  qualities  of  the  knots  and  of  the  fores 
ihould  be  attended  to,  for  fometimes  they  appear  yeU~ 
lowiih^  are  hardifli  or  fciriiious  about  the  edges,  which 
proceeds  often  from  the  liver ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  difeafe 
m  the  liver  mufi  be  attended  to,  or  the  cure  will  be 
frufirated.  In  cafe  of  this  yellowifh  hue,  give  the  fol- 
lowing 1 

Take  one  handful  of  d)e  toc^t  of  fharp  pointed  dock, 
fliced ;  one  ounce  of  monk's  rhubarb ;  of  madder, 
turmeric,  and  liquorice  roots,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 
boil  them  in  three*  pints  of  water  to  two  pints ;  then  to 
the  ftrained  liquor,  while  warm,  add  two  drachms  of 
fafFron,  and  one  ounce  of  caflile  fcsp :  give  half  of  this 
at  night,  and  the  other  half  in  the  morning,  until  the 
yellownefs  in  the  knots  begin  to  wear  off. 

If  the  knots  look  blackifli,  a  mortification  is 
threatened ;  and  the  blirk  mufi  be  given  freely  in  forge- 
water. 

If  the  means  recommended  in  the  fecond  degree 
have  been  ufed  without  the  defired  eflScacy,  rub  the 
knots,  wherever  there  is  any  fwelling,  wiih  the  milder 
blue  ointment,  to  difperfe  them  f  but  if  they  arc  already 
burfi,  drefs  the  ulcers  with  the  following  : 

Take  quickfilver,  and  Venice- turpentine,  of  each 
one  ounce  ;  mix  well  by  rubbing  them  together  until 
the  quickfilver  difappears.  If  the  knots  burft,  and  a 
proud  flefii  fills  up  their  orifices,  deflroy  it  with  a  little 
oil  of  vitriol ;  or,  if  the  hardnefs  of  the  flcin  hinc*crs  tlic 
matter  from  being  difcharged,  open  it  with  a  fmdil  cau- 
tery, then  drefs  them  \\ith  the  quickfilver  and  turpentine 
above-mentioned. 

Metcuriai 
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Take  quickfilvet,  two  ounces ;  divide  it  well  with 
one  ounce  of  Ven]ce<tux|)entine ;  then  add  to  it  of 
diapente  and  gum-  guaiacum,  of  ^ich  two  ounces; 
honey,  enough  to  make  it  into  eight  halls,  poe  of 
which  may  be  given  every  fecond'  or  third  morniog. 
Or, 

Take  antimony,  half  a  pound  ;  quickflivery  four 
ounces ;  Aour  of  brimftoney  two  ounces ;  gum  guaia- 
cum,  zedoary,  and  galangal  roots,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  carui  or  coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  ;  make 
them  into  a  pafle  with  honey ,  and  give  three  or  four  [ 
ounces  every  day. 

In  fomc  cafes,  crude  antimony  given  to  the  quantity 
of  two  ounces,  every  day  with  the  corn,  is  very  effec- 
tual'.  bat  after  each  fuch  dofe  the  horfe  fhould  be 
gently  exercifed  an  hour  or  more.  In  all  difeafes, 
indeed,  when  a  courfe  of  antimony  is  in  ufo, « the  ex* 
ercife  (hould  be  daily,  but  moderate ;  atul  it  js  of 
fome  importance  that  the  feeding  be  very  gc^d  of  its 
kind ;  it  fhould  be  nourifhing  and  cordi9T,  >  gi^oo  in 
IVnall  quantities,  and  proportionably  the  oftener,  An- 
timony fftquently  purges  when  given  in  large  dofes ; 
thiis  is  prevented  when  given  in  fmail  oaes^  abd  grad^fUy 
increanng  them ;  though  fome  times  a  gentle  aftringent 
is  required  to  be  joined.  •       ' 

But  above  all  otl^er  means,  giving  mercurials  as 
alteratives,  promifes  and  indeed  produ<;es:gooc}'  efie£l$p 
Repeated fuccefs  hath  attended  the  following  inthf  wAr& 
cafes.  >  »  '      '  , 

Take  turbith-mineral,  twenty,  oj  thirty  grains i 
Venice-foap,  an  ounce ;  make  them  into  a  ball  to 
be  given  every  other  night  for  a  fortnight ;  then  refl 
a  week,  and  proceed  again  in  the  fame  manner  :  if  it 
fickens  or  gripes  the  horfe,  or  if  it  runs  off  by  ftool, 
add  to  the  bail  tM'o  drachitis  of  philonum,  or  ,five; 
grains  of  opium.  If  it  faliv^tes,  deHft  immediately/ 
and  give  a  purge,  and  repeat  it  in  feven  or  eight  days 
after  ;  when  all  appearance  of  the  mouth  being  af- 
fe61ed  is  gone,  begin  again  with  the  turbith  in  lef- 
fcr  dofes,  and  repvit  them  juft  fo  as  to  prevent  its 
falivating. 

It  fhould  not  be  forgot,  that  horfes  falivate.  more 
cafily  than  men  ;  probably  by  reafon  of  the  more  open 
texture  of  their  falivary  glands  \  and  perhaps,  in  part, 
by  tlic  horizontal  pofition  ol;  tlieir  guts  retarding  the 
pafTagc  of  the  mercury  longer  than  it  is  in  men :  how- 
ever, be  this  as  it  will,  we  mult  attend  to  the  fir(l  ap- 
pearance of  faiivation,  and  check  it  with  all  pofTible 
f'peed,  othciwife  the  horfe  will  be  fuffocated  in  a 
lew  days.  A  moderate  degree  of  faiivation  can- 
t\Qt  be  kept  up  in  a  horfe,  lb  if  not  early  checked 
the  vefleis  will  prefently  be  fo  turgid,  as  to  prove 
deAru£live. 

During  the  courfe,  be  very  careful  to  keep  him 
from  cold :  if  he  is  a  flrong,  frefh  horfe,  he  may 
lofe  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood  once  or  twice  on 
the  day  that  the  turbith  is  omitted  ;  walk  him  out 
half  an  hour  or  more,  when  the.  weather  will  permit ; 
but  wheji  he  comes  in  he  mud  be  well  curiied.     If  his 


mouth  is  tenders  feed  him  with  boiled  (nii%  or  boiled  bar« 

leyyor  fcalded  bran.  ... 

After  the  ufe  of  the  turbith  is  ended,  he  may  have 
a  quart  of  hemp-feed  every  day  with  his  corn.  Lime- 
water,  with  the  water  vybich  is  given  lum  to  drink  ; 
a^  the  iirfl  mix  them  in  equal  pafts,  afterwards  more 
and-  iAore  of  the  lime-water  until  he  will  drink  it 
alpne. 

The  blue  ointment,  commended  above,  and  in  various 
other  pai(s  of  this  work,  is  made  as  follows  :  alfo  the 
il longer  fort. 

Miidtr  Blue  Ointment. 

Take  of  dried  hog's  lard,  four  pounds  ;  of  quick* 
filver,  one  pound  ;  of  Vt nice- turpentine,  two  o^r)ces. 
Rub  the  quickhlvcr  with  the  turpentine  till  the  quick- 
iilver  difappears,  then  add  the  Lirci,  and  mix  them  well 
together. 


Stronger  Blue  Ointments 

•  Take  of  drie4' hog*$  lard,  two  pounds;  of  quick* 
Clvqr  one  pou,nd  ^  ot  Venice  turpentines  two  ounces  ; 
m^ix(  th^nj.as  direded  for  the  milder  blue  ointment. 

1  he  ingenious  Dr.  Bracken  recommends  the  mer> 
curial  ointment,  for  rubbing  the  chords  and  tumours 
before  they  break,,  in, order \ to  difperfe  them;  and 
when  they  are  broke,  to  drefs  the  fores  wiih  a  mix- 
ti|rc«  conpjpofed.  of  equal  parts  of  Venice  turpcfirine 
and  quickfilver.  'If.  by  this  n^aps  tlie.  mouih  be^ 
come  fore,  a  geiitle  purge  ihovid  .b^  given  \o  pre- 
.vpnt  ^  fiilivation.  This  is  .doubt lefs  a  very  good 
method,  aQ4  if  care  be  not  wanjUng,  will  often  pra\'^ 
cfFc^jlual.  : 

.  He  alio  rccoomiends  the  following  alterative  ball: 
Xake  of  butter  of  aotimpny  and  }^czoar  mineral,  of 
each  one  ounce  ;  beat  them  up  with  half  {in  ounce  {4 
cofdial  ball,  suid  give  the  bigiiefs  of  a  wajnut,  or  three 
qparters  of  an  oyuce  every  day  for  t.wo^r  thr-ee  weeks, 
taHing  two  or  three  hours  after.' 

Having  given  the  former  methods  of  treatment  c^ 
this  complaint,  wc  (hall  give  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  Tread  fe  on  Horfes, 
who  fays,  that  the  old  farriers  had  fuch  ftrang^  me- 
thods of  curing  difcafes,  that  ch^y  fcfm  at  this  ticfie  of 
day,  to  have  been  the  mere  vagari<;s  of  madmen.  In 
the  farcy,  after  ftit.ching;  Hp  fome  de^'ilif^  medley  in 
the  car^s  of  the  animal,  chey  put  him.  to  hard  labour 
upon  ilraw  and  water  1  And  bqth  the  ancient  and  the 
prefent  have  committed  a  £reat  error  in  thi«  cafe,  by 
overlooking  the  caufe,  and  confining  their  attention 
folcly  to  the  viliblc  cffeSs :  they  expedt  too  fpeedy  a 
cure  of  a  chronic  difeafe,  and  instead  of  altering  and 
purifying  by  degrees  the  blood,  where  the  difeafe  i^ 
grounded,  they  ar.e  folely-  employed  in  coring,  and 
cauterizing,  and  poifoning  the  ikin* 

The  Cure.  In  the  mild  farcy,  bleed,  and  next  day 
give  an  aloetic  purge,  a  mild  mercurial  one,  or  falts^ 
according  to  ftate  of  body ;  if  much  heat,  the  latter 
purgative  is  ever  to  be  preferred.  After  fctting  of  the 
phyfici  (which  may  be  again  required,  as  well  as  bleed- 
ing 
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ing  at  intervals),  begin  and  Aridity  adhere  to  an  akera* 
tivccourfe,  until  the  tumours  (hall  be  efFc6lually  diC-. 
perfcd,  liow  long  focver  that  may  be,  whether  fix 
yreeks  or  twelve :  bathe  them  in  the  interim  once  a 
day,  wikh  doubly  camphorated  fpirits  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  quantities,  mixed  ;  to  one  pint  of  which  add  two 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  ial  ammop^c.  Or,  A  (irong  de- 
fo<9ion  of  hemlock,  horIcradi(h|  and  the  roots  o I  bjur- 
diock*  rRub  the  chorded  veins  every  night  with. an 
nn&ion.oC  turpentine  and  ointment  ot  «ldcr,  or  rtrong 
Mercurial  .ointment^  if  there  be  no  danger  of  cold  ;  or 
V5eniccrurpeniinc,fourountes;  quickfih'cr,  fixdrachms'; 
mix,  Conftant  moderate  labour,  by  draught,  it'  con^ 
yenicnt,.  will  be  beneficial.  The  warm  batii  is  vpry 
cfiHcaciousindiiTolving  the  knotty  tumours,  and  clcsv)!- 
ing  the  ikin,  and  (hould  be  ufed^  where  fuch  a  con- 

F valency,  can  be  had,  in  moft.  flagcs'of  the  farcy. 
ox  ALL,  the  farrier  in  Moorfields^  much  to  bis  cyx;- 
dit,  has  that  kind  of  accommodation  ior  ho/fes  at  his 
boufe. 

■  •  « 

The  following  drink  to  fweetcn  the  blood,  will  he 
ferviccable  in  every  ftage  of  thisxlifeafe,  and  indeed  in 
many  others,  where  alteratives  are  required  ;  but  as 
where  medicines  mutt  be  long  continued,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly fatiguing  both  to  the  horfe  and  man,  to  be  con- 
Aamly  drenching  and  balling,  there  fecms'.a  neceflity 
for  giving  drinks  in  the  water,  and  powders  in  the 
corn,  firiT  mixed  in  a  little  wetted  bran.  Take  leaves 
and  bark  oi  elder,  inner  bark  of  elm,  (harp- pointed 
dock-root,  well  cleaned,  and  madder,  half  a  handful 
each;  turmeric,  and  Monk's  rhubarb,  bruifcd  and 
iliced ;  liquorice  and  faflafras^;  half  an  ounce  each ; 
rofemary  and  rue,  a  handful  each ;  boil  in  three 
or  four  pints  of  water  tt5  a  quart;  in  which  diilolve 
four  ounces  cremor  tartar,  and  fweetcn  with  honey. 
This  however,  out  of  Form,  once  for  all ;  fince  few 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  thefe  decoflions,  when  nitrated 
and  falined  water,  of  pretty  nearly  the  fame  effefl,  is 
procured  at  fo  much  lefs  trouble. 
.  Should  the  tumours  yield  to  the  preflure  of  the  fin-^ 
ger,  and  yet  be  flow  to  difcharge,  make  incilion  with 
the  knife,  and  drefs  the  ulcers  with  brandy  and  segyp- 
tiacum  mixed,  or  a  falve  of  crude  mercury,  black 
foap,  and  mu^ard  feed/  In  an  inveterate  cafe,  rub 
once  a  day,  or  two  days,  into  the  chorded  veins  and 
fweiiings,  the  following:  linfeed  oil,  half  a  pint ;  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  petre,  each  three  ounces ;  tin^ure 
of  euphorbium,  half  an  ounce ;  oil  of  origanum, 
and  double  aquafortis,  half  an  ounce  each ;  after  the 
ebullition  is  over,  add  two  ounces  Barbadoes  tar. 
Should  the  orifices  of  the  buds  be  choked  up  with 
proud  flefli,  or  the  ikin  fo  thickened  over  the  ulcers, 
that  the  matter  cannot  find  veht,  make  incifion  with  a 
iharp  pointed  hot  iron,  and  tou6h  the  proud  flefh  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis,  or  butter  ot  antimony;  or 
with  a  falve  of  crude  mercury  incorporated  with  aqua- 
fortis, or  wafh  with  the  fufoUmate  water.  As  to  inter- 
nals, when  the  moft  efficacious  meafufes  are  neceilary, 
the  turbith  mineral  may  be  ventured  in  fmall  dpfes, 
one  fcruple  to  half  a  drachm,  in  Cordial  balli  or  Venice 
foap,  every  night,  or  every  other  night,  fpr  a  fortnight, 
then  id)Ilain.  a,weck,«'Und  repeat:  or  in  two  drachms 
.J.  »  > 


of  pliilonium,*  (bould  the  horfe;be  fick ;  or  four  or  fiyc 
grains  of  opium  or  camphor  j  great  care  being  taken  of 
cold,  a,  very  ncqefSary  caution,  both  with  regard  to 
externals'  and  intQ^^als ;  to  which  another  cquinecciTary 
may  be  joined,  that  oi  avoiding  the  large  blood- vclTels, 
joints,  and  tendons,  in  the  application  of  corroGvc 
medicines.  Should  the  mouth  become  fore,  and  the 
horfe  begin  to  flabber,  from  the  ufcof  mercprials,  defift, 
until  that  (ymptom  bcferapved  by  gentle  purges;  then 
pioc^ed  with  the  niercurijil  courfe,  in  fmaller,  and  more 
prpperly  adjufted  dofes.  Oh,  Butter  pf  antimony,  and 
bezoaifnun'tral,  (from  Apothecaries-hall)  one  ounce  each, 
mix  and  powder,  and  beat  it  up  widi  half  a  pound  of 
cordial  ball,  pbfe,  tbc.fizc  of  a  walnut,  on  an  empty 
rtdtnach,  the  horfe, falling  three  hours  after,  everyday 
for  three  weeks.  Moderate  .walking  exercifc.  Ok. 
4ntehe^tcunK  Pof^rii,  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce 
cv€ry  other  day,  in  cordial  ball.  ^Oa.  The  moft  pow- 
erful alterant,  with, cinnabar  and  powdered  guaiacum. 
There  is  no  curable  'ftage  of  the  difeafc  which  thefe 
medicines^  will  not  etfedually  touch.  To  recoVer  the 
Iqft  hair,  rub  the  bald  places  twice  a  day  with  an  oint. 
meht  made, of  honey,  ointment  of  elder,  fpermaceti, 
and  French  brauily  :  the  firil  ingredients  may  be  incor- 
porated ijycT  J3L  clear  fire,  .and  the  brandy  added  after- 
wards. In  a  livid  and  unfavourable  appearance  of  the 
buds,  indicating  a  cold  and  languid  ftatc  ot  the  juices, 
tending  to  putridity,  omit  the  deobftruenfs,  and  give 
the  bark,  once  or  twice  a  day,  for  four  days.  Take 
fineft  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce;  fteel 
filings,  or  prepared  ftcel,  two  drachms ;  powdere4 
gentian,  h^lt  an  ounce;  juniper  berries,  and  chamomile, 
powdered,  half  an  ounce'  each ;  ground  ginger,  a  tea* 
Ijpoonful ;  ball,  with  any  aftringent  fyrup.  Would  a 
unali  quantity  of  opium  add  to  the  efhcacy  of  this  me- 
dicine r  Or.  Cordial  ball  may  be  ufcd,  until  fufEcient 
warmth  and  vigour  be  reftored  to  the  blood,  and  better 
colour  and  dilpofition  to  the  ulcers.  Strength  enough 
being  left,  the  cure  may  be  completed  V^ith  gentle 
clcaniing  purges.  Grafs,  that  of  the  falt-marfbes  pre« 
ferable. 

WATER-FARCIN.  This  difeafc  has  no  refem- 
blance  to  a  true  farcy,  it  i$  really  a  dropfy,  and  is  of 
two  kinds,  one  produced  by  a  ieverifh  dilpofition  ter- 
minating on  the  fkin,  as  often  hapoens  in  epidemical 
colds :  the  other  a  true  dropfy,  where  the  water  is  not 
confined  to  the  belly  and  limbs,  but  is  found  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  body,  where  a  great  number  'of  foft 
fweiiings  appear,  which  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the 
finger.  The  laft  generally  proceeds  from  foul  feedixig, 
or  from  the  latter  grafs,  or  togs,  which  generally  riics 
in  great  plenty,  mornings  and  evenings,  at  the  autumnal 
feafons,  and  greatly  injure  the  health  of  fucii  horfes  as 
continue  abroad.  Kor  is  this  all,  the  cold  rains  com- 
mon at  the  fame  time,  increafe  the  evil^  and  render, 
the  blood  fluggifh  and  vifcid. 

The  fird  fpScics  may  be  relieved  by  flight  fcarifica- 
tions  in  the  iniide  of  the  leg  and jt high,  with  a  ftiarp 
penknife  ;  but  in  the  other  fjpecies,  we  muft  endeavour 
to  difcharge  the  water,  recover  the  crafis  of  the  blood, 
and  brace  up  the  relaxed  fibres  of  the  whole  body.  In 
order  to  this,  a  purge^muft  be  ^ivcn  every  weck^oi 
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ten  days;  and  immediately  after  the  firit>  the.folfow- 
ing  balls  :  Take  of  nitre«  two  ounces  ;  of  quills  poiv* 
dercd,  half  an  ounce ;  of  camphor,  cne  drachifi ;  and 
of  honey,  a  quantity  fuflicient  to  make  the  whole  into 
a  balL 

Let  one  of  thefe  balls  be  given  every  day ;  and  to 
render  it  more  effcQual,  let  it  be  waflicd  down  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  the  following  drink :  Take  of  black 
hellebore,  freib  gathered,  two  pounds;  wa(h,  bruife, 
and  boil  it  in  fix  Quarts  of  water,  till  tWo  quarts  are 
walked ;  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  pour  on  the  remain* 
ing  hellebore  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  place  it  in  a 
|;entle  heat,  and  let  it  tnfufe  forty-eight  hours ;  drain 
It  off,  and  mix  both  together,  and  give  the  horfe  an 
hornful  or  two  after  each  ball.    Or, 

When  the  horfe  has  been  treated  in  this  manner  a 
fufficient  time,  that  is,  till  the  water  is  evacuated,  and 
he  begins  to  recover,  eive  him  a  pint  of  the  following 
infufion  every  night  and  morninff,  for  a  fortnight,  faff- 
ing tw6  hours  alter  it :  lake  ofgentian  roots,  and  ze- 
doary,  of  each  four  ounces;  of  chamomtle-flowers. 
aod  the  tops  of  eehtaury,  of  each  two  handfuls;  of 
Je(uit*s  bark,  powdfered.  two  ounces;  of  juniper-ber. 
ries,  four  ounces;  of  filings  of  iron,  half  a  pound;  tn- 
fufe the  whole  in  two  gallbns  of  ale  for  a  week,  IhiALing 
the  veffel  often. 

FARRItRY.  The  art  and  knowledge  of  prevent- 
ing,  curing,  or  palliating,  the  various  difeales  inci- 
dent to  horfcs ;  the  prai^ice  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
almoit  intirely  confined  to  a  fet  of  perfons,  who  are  not 
only  totally  ignorant  of  anatomy,  but  aifo  of  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  medicine.  It  is  not  therefore  fur* 
})rinng,  that  their  prefcriptions  (houM  be  eciually  ab- 
urd  as  the  reafons  they  give  for  adminiftering  tnem. 
It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  that  farriers,  who  are  al- 
moft  univerfally  illiterate  men,  (hould  make  any  real 
progrefs  in  their  profeflion.  They  prefcribe  draughts, 
they  rowel,  cauterife,  &c.  without  being  able  to  give 
Any  other  reafon  for  their  pra3ice,  but  becaufe  their 
fathers  did  fo  before  them.  How  can  fuch  men  deduce 
the  caufe  ol  a  difeafe  from  its  fymptoms,  or  lorm  a 
rational  method  of  cure,  when  they  are  equally  igno- 
rant  of  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and  the  operation  of  me- 
dicines ? 

General  Directions. 

1,  It  oo^hi  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  to 
give  horfes  As  few  medicines  as  poffible;  and  by  no 
means  to  cortipfy  with  the  ridiculous  cuftoms  of  fome, 
who  are  frequently  bleeding,  purging,  and  giving  balls, 
trhough  their  horfes  be  in  pcrfc61  health,  and  have  no 
indkatioo  that  requires  fuch  treatment. 

^  Proper  management  in  their  feeding,  exercife, 
aiid  drclliog,  will  alone  cure  many  diforders,  and  pre- 
vent moft  ;  for  the  fimplicity  of  a  horfe's  diet,  which 
ehicfly  confids  of  grain  and  herbage,  when  good  in 
kind,  aod  difpenfed  with  judgment,  fecures  him  from 
thcfe  complicated  diforders  which  are  the  general  effeds 
cf  intemperance  in  the  Human  body. 

3.  In  France,  Germany^^  and  Denmark,  horfes  arc 
le)aom  purged  ;  there  they  depend  on  alteratives  ;  the 
Bfe  of  the  liver  of  antimony  we  have  from  the  French^ 
which  is  in  geaerai  a  good  medicine  for  that  purpofe. 
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and  may,  in  many  diforders,  be  fubfiituted  in  the  room 
of  purging. 

4.  As  hay  it  fo  material  an  article  in  a  horfe*s  food, 
great  care  (hould  be  taken  to  procure  the  bed  :  when 
It  is  not  extraordinary,  the  dull  (hould  be  well  (hakea 
out  before  it  is  put  into  the  rack  \  for  foch  is  very  apt 
to  breed  vermin. 

5.  Beans  aiSord  the  ftrongeft  nouriOiment  of  anf 
grain  ;  but  are  moft  fit  for  laborious  horfes,  except  on 

E articular  occalions.  In  fome  feafons  they  breed  • 
ind  of  vermin  called  the  fed  bugs»  which  are  reckoned 
dangerous ;  the  moft  approved  method  in  fuch  a  cafe  b 
to  set  them  dried  well  and  fplit. 

6.  Bran  fcaldea  is  a  kind  of  panada  to  a  fick  horfe  j 
but  nothing  can  be  worfe  than  a  too  frequent  applica- 
tion of  tu  either ~  dry  or  fcaided :  for  it  relaxes  and 
weakens  the  boweU  too  much.  The  botts  to  young 
horfes  may  be  owing  to  too  much  niufty  bran  and 
chaff,  given  with  ottier  foul  food  to  make  thetn  up  for 
fdle  \  therefore  the  grea^eft  care  (hould  be  takeu  that 
they  eat  no  bran  but  what  is  fweet  and  good. 

7.  Oats,  well  ripened,  m^ke  a  more  hearty  and  dur-« 
able  diet  than  birley,  and  are  by  far  more  agreeable  to 
the  confiitution  of  kngliih  horfes.  A  certam  quantity 
of  cut  ftraw  and  hay  mixed  with  them,  is  fomettmes  of 
great  fervice  to  horiies  troubled  with  botts,  iadigeftion^ 
and  other  diforders. 

8.  Horfes  who  eat  their  litter,  Ihould  by  all  means 
have  cut  ftraw  and  powdered  chalk  gtve^n  them  wtth 
their  feed  ;  as  it  denotes  a  depraved  ftbmach,  which 
wants  corre&ing. 

9.  Salt  mar Ihes  are  the  bed  pafture  for  horfes  who 
have  been  furfeited,  as  well  as  for  many  other  com- 
plaints ;  they  purge  more  by  dimg  and  urine  than  any 
other  pafture,  and  make  afterwards  a  firmer  fleih ;  their 
water  is  for  the  moft  part  brackiih,  and  confequently, 
as  well  as  the  grafs,  faturated  with  falts  from  the  fca- 
water. 

lo-  A  fummer's  grafs  is  often  neceifary ;  more  par- 
ticularly  to  horfes  gTutted  with  food,  and  which  ufe  lit- 
tle exercife;  but  a  month  or  two^ running  is  proper  for 
moft ;  efptcially  x\^>k  who  have  been  woiked  hard,  and 
have  ftilf  limbs,  f welled  legs,  ex  wind-galls.  Alfo, 
thofe  whofe  teet  have  been  impaired  by  quittors,  bad 
(hoeing,  or  other  accidents,  are  beft  repaired  at  grafs. 
Thofe  iameneiies  particularly  require  turning  out  to 
grafs,  where  the  mufcles  or  tendons  are  contraded  or 
Ihrunk  ;  ibr,  by  the  continual  gentle  exercife  in  the 
field,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  patten-ftioe  on  the  oppo- 
lite  foot,  the  (hortened  limb  is  kept  on  the  ftretch, 
the  wailed  parts  are  reftored  to  therr  ordinary  dimen- 
fions,  and  the  limb  again  recovers  its  ufeal  tone  and 
ilrength. 

11.  I'hofe  fields  which  lie  near  great  towns,  and  are 
much  dunged,  are  improper  pa'iure  for  horfes;  and, 
on  obfervatton,  prove  very  hurtful  to  them^  if  they 
leed  in  them  all  the  fummer. 

12.  Horfes  may  be  kept  abroad  all  the  year,  pro- 
vided they  have  good  ftabling,  and  hay  to  come  to  at 
all  times,  and  are  well  iheitered  from  the  weather. 
They  are  feldom  fick  when  fo  treated  ;  their  limbs  are 
then  always  clean  anddfy ;  and,  with  the  allowaiKe  of 
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cnri),  will  hunt,  and  do  more  budnefs  than  horfesthat 
are  always  kept  within  doors. 

13.  It  horles,  when  taken  from  grafs,  (hould  grow 
hot  and  coflive,  mix  bran  and  chopt  hay  with  their 
corn ;  and  at  times  give  them  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran 
for  a  fortnight,  or  longer  :  let  their  diet  and  exercifc 
be  moderate  ior  fome  time,  and  increafe  both  by  de- 
grees. 

14.  When  horfes  are  foiled  in  the  ftable,  there  (hould 
be  care  taken  that  the  herbage  be  young,  tender^  and 
full  of  fap;  whether  it  be  green  barley,  tares,  clover, 
or  any  thing  elfe  the  feafon  may  produce ;  and  that  it 
be  cut  frefti,  once  every  day  at  leaft^  if  not  oftener. 

15.  When  horfes  lofe  their  flcfh  much  in  foiling, 
they  ihould  in  time  "be  taken  to  a  more  folid  diet ;  tor 
it  is  not  in  foiling  as  ingrazhig :  where^  though  a  horfe 
iofes  his  flefh  at  nrft,  yet  after  thegrafs  has  purged  him, 
he  foon  grows  fat. 

16.  Young  horfes,  who  have  not  done  growing,  mufi 
be  indulged  more  in  ^eir  feeding  than  thofe  come  'to 
their  maturity ;  but,  if  their  exerpife  is  fo  little  as  to 
make  it  neceifary  to  abridge  thdir  allowance-  of  ha^,  a 
little  frefh  Draw  (hould  always  be  kept  in  their  r^cks 
to  prevent  their  nibbling  the  manger,  and  fo  turning 
crib-biters ;  they  fliould  alfo  be  fometimes  (trapped 
back,  in  order  to  cure  them  of  this  habit. 

17.  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  what  care  (hould  be 
taken  of  a  horfe  after  violent  ^xercife,  that  he  ccibls 
not  too  faft,  aqd  drinks  no  cold  water,  l^c,  for  which 
reafon  I  (hall  wave  particular  diredtions.        * 

x8.  Mo(l  horfes  ted  for  fale  have  the  inter ftices  of 
their  mufcles  fo  filled  with  fat,  that  their  true  (hapes  are 
hardly  known.  For  which  reafon  a  horfe  ju(l  come  out 
of  the  dealer's  hands  (hould  at  firft  be  sently  ufed.  He 
Oiight  to  lofe  blood,  and  have  his  diet  lowered,  but  not 
too  much !  walking  exercife  is  beft  at  firft,  two  hours 
in  a  day ;  in  a  week  or  fortnight  two  hours  at  a  time; 
twic6  a  day;  after  this  treatment  for  about  a  month, 
bleed  him  a?ain,  and  give  him  two  or  three  times  a 
week  fcalded  bran,  which  will  prepare  htm  for  pursing 
phyfic,  that  may  now  be  given  fately,  and  repeated  at 
the  ufual  intervals- 

19;  When  a  horfe  comes  out  of  a  dealer's  hands,  his 
cloathing  muft  be  abated  by  degrees,  and  care  taken  to 

Jmt  him  in  a  moderately  warm  liable  \  otherwife  the 
udden  tran(ition  would  be  attended  with  the  word  con- 
fequences. 

Blood-Lettino. 
This  article  has  already  been  fpoken  of  under  its 
proper  head ;  byt,  as  too  much  cannot  be  faid  on  a  fub- 
jedt  fo  Important,  1  (hall  here  infert  fuch  other  obfer- 
vations  as  were  before  omitted.  Full-fed  horfes,  that 
fiand  much  in  the  liable,  require  bleeding  now  and 
then;  efpecially  when  their  eyes  look  heavy,  dull,  red, 
and  inflamed;  as  alfo,  when  they  feel  hotter  than 
ufual,  and  mangle  their  hay. 

Young  horfes  (hould  be  bled  when  they  are  (bedding 
their  teeth,  as  it  takes  off  thofe  feverilh  heats  they  are 
then  (ubje6l  to.  But  the  cafes  that  chiefly  require 
bleeding,  are  colds,  fevers  of  tnod  kinds,  falls,  bruifes, 
hurts  of  the  eyes,  (lrainS|  and  all  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  Of^. 


It  is  right  to  bleed  a  horfe  when  he  begins  to  grow 
fle(hy  at  grafs,  or  at  any  other  time  when  he  ^ok^ 
heavy :  and  it  is  generally  proper  to  bleed  before 
purging. 

Let  your  horfe  always  be  bled  by  meafure,  that  you 
may  know  what  quantity  you  take  away  :  two  or  three 
quarts  are  always  enough  at  one  time;  when  you  re- 
peat it,  allow  tor  the  diforder'^and  the  hoife's  conftiiu- 
tion. 

Although  the  operation  of  blood- letting  is  generally 
thought  to  be  pretty  well  known,  yet  there  are  many 
untoward  accidents  that  frequently  happen  from  the  un- 
(kilful  and  inexperienced  in  pertorniing  it.  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  his  Treatifc  on  the  Prevention  of  Dif- 
eafes  incidental  to  Horfes,  gives  the  following  cautions 
and  dire^ions : — 

As  horfes  are  naturally  timorous  and  fearful,  which 
is  too  frequently  increafed  by  bad  ufage  and  improper 
chaftifement,  they  require  in  fome  cafes,  particularly 
in  this  of  bleeding,  to  be  taken  unawares  or  by  fur- 
prize,  and  the  orince  made  into^the  vein  before  their 
fears  are  alarmed*  For  this  reafon,  the  fleam  and 
blood-flick,  as  it  is  called,  have  been  long  in  ufe^  atid 
in  ikilful  hands  are  not  improper  inflruments  for  the 
purpofe ;  although  with  many  pra6liti(mers  the  fpring- 
fleam  would  be  much  fafer,  and  on  that  account  ought 
to  be  preferred.  When  a  lancet  is  ufed,  the  inflant 
the  horfe  feels  the  point  of  it,  he  raifes  or  (hakes  his 
head  and  neck,  in  order  to  (hun  the  inilrument  before 
the  operator  has  time  to  make  a  proper  ori(ice,  which 
frequently  proves  too  fmall  or  too  large;  for  this  roa. 
fon,  thofe  who  have  tried  the  lancet  have  been  obliged 
to  lay  it  afide. 

Many  perfons  tie  a  ligature  or  bandage  round  the 
neck,  m  order  to  raife  the  vein,  and  that  they  may 
flrike  the  fleam  into  it  with  the  greater  certainty ;  but 
a  flight  view  of  its  efieds  in  preventing  this,  and  its 
other  confequences,  will  clearly  (hew  the  impropriety 
of  the  pra6kce. 

When  a  lioature  is  tied  round  the  neck  previous  to 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins,  it  is  to  beob(erved,  that 
it  ^flops  the  circulation  in  both  veins  at  the  fame  time ; 
hence  they  become  turgid  and  very  full  of  blood,  in« 
fomuch  that  they  feel  under  the  finger  like  a  tight  cord ; 
and  as  the  parts  around  them  are  loofe  and  fott,  when 
the  (froke  is  given  to  the  fleam,  the  vein  by  its  hardnefa 
or  tightnefs  flips  on  one  fide,  of  courfe  it  eludes  the.' 
flroke ;  hence  a  deep  wound  is  made  by  the  fleam  to 
no  purpofe,  and  this  is  fometimes  too  frequently  re- 
peated* People  who  are  unfkHful  in  bleeding,  have 
iikewife  a  cuftom  of  waving  or  (baking  the  blood* 
ftick,  before  they  ftrike  the  fleam,  in  view  of  the  horfe* 
whofe  eye  is  fixed  on  that  inflrument ;  and,  when  they 
intend  to  give  the  ftroke,  they  make  a  greater  exertion ; 
hence  the  horfe,  being  alarmed  by  the  motion  of  it, 
raifes  his  head  and  neck«  and  a  difappoiutment  follows. 
The  operation  is  by  this  means  prolonged  by  reafun  of 
the  (Iruggle  that  enfues ;  the  ligature  at  the  fame  time 
ftill  being  continued  round  the  neck,  a  ftagnation  of 
the  blcod  in  the  vefl'els  of  the  head  takes  place ;  and 
hence  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  horfe  falls  down 
in  an  apople£lic  fit.  In  fuch  cafes  the  operator,  being 
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difconcerted,  generally  dcfifts  from  any  further  attempts 
to  draw  blood  at  that  time,  under  the  idea  that  the 
horfe  was  vicious  and  unruly,  although  the'  very  tieat- 
ment  the  horfe  had  juft  undergone  rendered  bleeding 
at  this  time  the  more  neccffary,  in  order  to  make  a 
fpeedy  revulHon  from  the  vcffcls  of  the  head.  There- 
fore, a  ligature  or  bandage  ought  never  to  be  ufed  till 
fuch  time  as  the  opening  is  made  into  the  vein  ;  and 
even  then  it  will  not  be  neceffary  at  all  times,  it  the 
horfe  can  ftand  on  his  feet,  a»  a  moderate  prellure  with 
the  finger  on  the  vein  will  make,  the  blood  flow  freely  ; 
Jbnu  if  the  horfe  is  lying  on  the  ground,  a  ligature  will 
be  neceflary. 

But  farther,  the  concuffion  or  fiiock  the  horfe  receives 
through  his  falling  down  in  the  above  fituation,  which 
always  will  happen  if  ihc  ligature  is  continued  too  lone, 
may  caufe  the  burAing  of  a  blood-veflel  in  the  head, 
and  the  con&quence  may  be  the  horfe's  death. 

Another  cuAom  equally  abfurd  is  allowing  the  blood 
to  fall  among  i^raw  in  a  dunghill,  in  dry  fand,  or  in 
dry  doft,  by  which  means  no  di(tin3  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  quantity  that  is  or  ought  to  be  taken 
away.  Horfes  in  fi^ch  cafes  have,  from  the  lofs  of  too 
much  bloody  fallen  down  in  a  taint  before  the  operator 
thought  of  ftopping  up  the  orifice.  For  this  and  many 
other  reaibns  wnich  might  be  mentioned,  a  meafure,  as 
before  noticed,  always  ought  to  be  obferved,  in  order 
to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  blood  that  h  taken  away. 

Some  have  a  cuflom  of  drawing  or  raifing  out  the 
ikin  too  far  from  the  vein  when  they  pin  up  the  orifice ; 
hence  the  blood  flows  from  the  orifice  of  the  vein  into 
the  cellular  f^bfl»nce  between  it  and  the  (kin,  which 
caufes  a  large  lump  or  fwelling  to  take  place  immedi- 
atelv  :  thit  frequently  entb  in  what  is  caUed  a  fwelled 
necc  \  a  fuppuration  follows,  which  to  cure  is  both 
tedious  and  troublefome.  In  cafes  where  a  horfe  may 
be  tied  up  to  the  rack  after  bleeding  in  the  neck,  pin- 
ning gp  thee?aernal  orifice  may  be  difpenfed  with  ;  but 
when  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  the  gripes,  or  any  other 
acute  difeafe,  in  which  he  lies  down  and  tumbles  about, 
it  is  neceflfary  that  the  orifice  be  pinned  up  with  care, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood. 

A I  the  neck  or  jugular  vein  on  the  near  fide  is  com- 
monly opened  for  conveniency  by  thofe  who  are  right- 
handed,  the  younger  prafiitioner  fhould  learn  to  per- 
form on  both  fides  of  the  neck.  This  he  will  find  in 
prafiice  to  be  not  only  ufeful  but  necelTaryy  as  he  may 
often  have  occafibn  to  draw  blood  from  horfes  in  very 
awkward  fituations ;  he  will  likewife  find  his  account 
in  it  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  which  here  need  not  be  par* 
ticularized. 

It  is  neceflary  to  attend  likewife  to  the  proper  place 
for  making  the  opening  in  the  neck  or  jugular  vein ; 
for  when  the  orifice  is  made  too  low,  or  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  neck,  where  the  vein  lies  deep  under  the 
mufcular  teguments,  the  wound  becomes  difiicult  to 
heal,  and  frequently  ends  in  a  fup]>uration,  with  a 
ietting  out  of  proud  flefh  from  the  orifice;  which,  un* 
luckily,  is  as  unfkilfully  treated  in  the  conunon  method 
of  cure«  viz.  by  introducing  a  large  piece  of  corrofive 
fublimate  into  the  wound :  this  not  only  dellroys  the 
proud  flefh  in  the  lips  of  the  wound,  but  a  confiderable 


portion  of  the  flefli  around  it ;  and  in  farriery  it  is 
called  coreing  out  the  vein.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  this  corrofive  application  deflroys  the  vein  like- 
wife  ;  and  fometimes  violent  hemorrhages  follow,  fo  as 
to  endanger  the  life  of  the  creature. 

Where  the  teguments  are  thinnei^,  is  the  place  moft 
proper  for  making  the  opening  in  the  jugular  veins, 
which  from  the  head  is  about  a  hand-breadth,  and 
about  one  inch  below  the  br?,iching  or  joining  of  the 
vein  which  comes  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  which  may 
be  difiin£lly  feen  when  any  prefTure  is  made  upon  the 
nfain  branch  of  the  vein. 

When  the  operation  is  performed  with  a  fleam,  the 
operator  fhoula  hold  it  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand;  he  is  to^make  a  flight  preflfuro 
on  the veinwith  thefecond  finger,«(iid  before  it  becomes 
too  turgid  or  full  make  the  opening;  continue  the  fame 
degree  of  prefTure  on  the  vein,  till  fuch  time  as  the 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away  is  received  into,  a 
proper  meafure. 

Another  great  error,  which  generally  prevails  la 
openitig  the  veins  with  a  fleam,  is  the  applying  too 
great  torce^  or  siving  too  violent  a  flroke  to  itj  by 
which  it  is  forced  through  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  vein : 
hence  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  coats  of  the 
arteries,  as  they  generally  lie  under  the  veins  ^  or,  in 
fome  particular  places,  to  wounding  the  tendons, 
efpecially  when  this  operation  is  performed  in  the  legs, 
thighs^  (fc.  or  in  the  veins,  commonly  called  the  plate 
veins,  under  thebreafl,  the  confequences  are  frequently 
very  troublefome  to  remove,  and  in  fome  cafes  prove 
fatal.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  bis  Trcatife  on  the  Difeafes 
of  Horfes,  mentions  a  cafe  of  a  fine  horfe  that  was 
blooded  in  the  plate  veins  for  a  lamenefs  in  Ihe  fhouU 
der,  which  was  followed  \yith  a  large  oval  fwelling 
about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg,  which  exteuded  upwards 
on  the  breafl,  and  likewile  down  the  leg,  attended 
with  exceflTive  pain,  fever,  deadnefs  in  the  horfe's  looks^ 
and  all  other  fymptoms  of  a  beginning  mortification* 
f  In  order  to  avoid  the  confequences  fometimes  attending 
thefe  local  operations  in  the  bueaft,  legs,  is^c.  and  as 
horfes  are  moreor  lefs  troublefome  and  refUefs,  whcre^ 
by  accidents  of  this  kind  may  happen,  it  will  perhaps 
be  advifeablcj  in  mofl  cafes  or  lamene£(,  ^c.  to  draw 
blood  from  the  larger  veins  in  the  neck  only,  where 
there  is  lefs  danger  of  accidents,  more  efpecially  if  a 
fprihg  fleam  is  ufed  :  for,  although  it  might  be  of  fome 
advantage  in  particular  cafes  to  draw  blood  as  near  the 
affe£led  part  as  poffible,  yet  ihe  bad  confequences  often 
attending  it  ought  to  counterbalance  any  advantages 
that  may  be  expected  from  it,  efpecially  as  the  quantity 
of  blood  drawn  from  the  finall  veins  is  but  inconfider- 
able,  and  of  courfe  nq  great  benefit  can  be  expe61ed 
from  it  in  horfes  when  they  are  afHi£led. 

The  principal  view  in  drawing  blood  is  the  lefTening 
of  its  quantity,  by  which  the  remaining  mafs  circulates 
with  more  freedom  in  the  vefTels;  it  likewife  takes  off 
the  inflammatory  tendency  of  the  blood,  removes 
fpafms^  &c.  and  prevents  other  bad  confequences  that 
may  ioUow,  efpecially  in  plethoric  habits ;  and  it  ought 
always  to  be  remembered,  that,  when  the  figns  pr 
fymptoms  of  a  difeafe  are  taken  from  the  motion  of  the 
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blood,  the  diforders  ariling  from  it  depend  upon  its 
circalation  being  either  increafed  or  diminifhed;  hence, 
therefore,  all  changes  vhich  take  place  in  the  texture, 
quantity,  and  quality,  of  the  blood,  are  attended  with, 
m  diminution  or  increafe  of  its  velocity. 

Notwith {landing  the  cafes  which  may  require  bleed- 
ing are  numerous,  yet  one  general  caution  is  neccflary, 
namely,  never  to  take  away  blood  but  when  it  is  abfo- 
lutely  necelTary;  for  it  is  a  fluid  that  may  be  eafily 
taken  away,  but  cannot  be  fo  eafily  replaced  ;  befldes, 
the  pra<9ice  of  bleeding  frequently,  or  at  dated  times, 
is  very  improper,  and  it  dilpofes  the  body  to  become 
lax,  weak,  and  plethcuric.  In  bleeding,  therefore,  a 
due  regard  muft  always  be  had  to  the  conftitution,  age, 
firengtn,  i^c.  of  horfes,  and  the  ftate  or  habit  of  body 
they  are  then  in. 

Although  we  ought  to  be  fparing  of  drawing  blood 
from  horfes  on  trifling  occaiions  when  they  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  health,  yet,  when  cafes  occur  tnat  do  re- 
quire it,  it  may  not  only  fafcly,  but  ufefully,  be  recom- 
mended to  take  away  a  j^reater  quantity  at  once  than  is 
generally  done:  that  is,  from  fix  to  eight  pounds, 
which  will  be  about  three  or  four  quarts  knglilh  mea- 
furc,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  fymptoms,  &c. 
at  the  time,  ilrength  and  age  of  the  horfe  confidcred. 
For  as  horfes  are  very  fubjed  to  inflammatory  diforders 
and  thofe  that  are  ox  the  fpafmodic  kind,  and  as  bleed- 
ing plentifully  relaxes  the  whole  fyftem  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  taking  away  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood,  about  one 
quart  or  two  pounds,  is  in  fadl  trifling  with  the  difeafe ; 
the  horfe  is  faid  to  have  been  blooded,  and  that  fatisfies 
his  owner  and  the  farrier ;  time  is  lo(^,  the  difeafe  ac- 
quires ftrength ;  it  will  then  be  beyond  the  power  of 
art  to  mitigate  or  to  conquer  it :  hence  the  horfe  falls 
a  facrifice  to  timidity  and  ignorance.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered', that  inflammatory  difeafes,  particularly 
when  the  bowels  are  aflfeded,  make  a  very  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  horfes  s  and,  if  they  are  not  overcome  at  the 
beginning  by  bleeding  plentifully,  a  ganetene  and  mor- 
tification  in  the  inteffines  commonly  caufes  the  death  of 
the  horfe'in  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours. 

Purging. 

This  operation  is  neceflary,  in  horfes  that  are  full 
and  srofs,  in  fome  diforders  of  the  flomach,  liver,  &c. 
but  mould  be  direded  with  caution.  Before  a  purge  is 
given  to  any  horfe,  it  is  neceflary  fome  preparations 
Hiould  be  made  for  it,  in  order  to  render  the  operation 
more  fafe  and  efficacious;  thus  a  horfe  that  is  full  of 
flefli  fliould  firft  be  bled,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  his 
diet  lowered  for  a  week,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  been 
pampered  fur  fale ;  feveral  maflies  of  fcalded  bran  fhould 
Deprcvioufly  given,  in  order  to  open  the  bowels,  and 
unload  them  o!  any  indurated  excrement,  which  fome- 
eimes  proves  an  obftacle  to  the  working  of  the  phytic,  by 
creating  great  ficknefsand  gripine. 

That  a  horfe  is  purged  with  difficulty  fhould  be 
remembered :  that  the  phyfic  lies  generally  twenty- 
four  hours  in  the  guts  before  it  works  ;  and  that  tne 
trad  of  bowels  it  Ips  to  pafs  through  is  about  thirty 
yards,  all  lying  horrzontaily :  conlcquently  refmous 
and  other  improper  drugs  may,  and  often  do,  by  their 
violent  trhtationi  oqcahon  excei&ve  gripings  and  cold 


Tweats,  fliave  off  the  very  mucus,  or  lining  of  the  guts^ 
and  bring  on  iitflammations,  which-often  terminate  in 
mortifications  and  death.  It  is  iikewife  remarkable, 
that  the  (lomach  and  guts  of  a  horfe  are  but  thin,  com- 
pared to  fume  other  animals  of  the  fame  bulk, 
and  therefore  mufl:  be  more  liable  to  irritation  and  in- 
flammation. 

Horfes  who  have  not  the  proper  benefit  of  air  and. 
e^ercife  in  proportion  to  their  food,  by  being  kept 
much  in  the  (fable,  fliould  in  fpring  have  a  mild  purge 
or  two  after  a  previous  preparation  by  bleeding,  low- 
ering their  diet,  and  fcalded  mafhes.  Thofe  horfes 
who  fall  off  in  their  ftomach,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
too  full  feeding,  or  engendering  crudities  and  indigefled 
matter,  fliould  have  a  mild  purge  or  two;  Horfes  of  a 
hot  temperature  will  not  bear  the  common  aloetic 
purges ;  their  phyfic  therefore  fhould  be  mildland  cooling. 

In  ilubborh  dry  coughs  purging  is  alwaya  found  very 
beneficial :  but  mild  mercurials  joined  with  them 
make  them  yet  more  efficacious.  Horfes  of  a  watery 
conflitution,  who  are  fubjefl  tofwelled  legs,  that  run  a  . 
fliarp  briny  ichor,  cannot  have  the  caufes  removed  any 
other  way  fo  effeBually  as  by  purging.  Some  hold 
this  miftaken  notion,  viz.  that,  if  a  proper  prepared 
purge  does  not  work  to  expeflation,  tne  tiorfe  will  be 
mjured  by  it ;  for,  though  it  does  not  pafs  by  flool,  its 
operation  may  be  more  efficacious  as  an  alterative  to 
purify  the  blood,  and  it  may  pafs  by  urine  or  other  proper 
fecretions. 

The  firft  purge  you  give  to  a  horfe  fliould  be  mild, 
in  order  to  know  his  conftitution.  Purging  medicines 
are  very  fuccefsfully  given  in  fmall  quantities,  mixed 
with  others ;  and  ad  then  as  alteratives.  If  mercurial 
phyfic  be  given,  great  care  fliould  be  taken  that  it  be 
well  prepared ;  and  warmer  clothing  and  nice  circum* 
fpedion  are  then  required. 

In  the  morning  early,  when  the  horfe  has  an  empty 
ftomach,  is  the  proper  time  to  give  him  a  purge:  about 
three  or  four  hours  af^er  he  has  taken  it,  he  fliould  have 
a  feed  of  fcalded  bran  ;  and  a  lock  or  two  of  hay  may 
be  tlien  put  into  his  rack.  The  fame  day  give  him  a 
couple  more  maflies ;  but,  fliould  he  refufe  warm  meat^ 
he  may  be  allowed  raw  bran* 

All  his  water  fliould  be  milk- warm,  and  have  a 
handful  of  bran  fqueezed  in  it ;  but,  if  he  refufes  to 
drink  white  water,  give  it  him  without  bran.  £arly 
the  next  morning  give  him  another  mafli ;  but,  if  he 
refufes  to  eat  it,  give  him  as  much  warm  water  as  he 
will  drink :  let  him  be  properly  clothed,  and  rode 
gently  about.  This  flioula  be  done  two  or  three  times 
a -day,  unlefs  he  purges  violently  ;  once  or  twiccLwill 
then  be  fufficient :  give  him  a  feed  of  oats  mixed  with 
bran  at  night. 

A  horfe  fliould  drink  plentif  ally  during  the  working; 
but,  if  he  will  not  drink  warm  water,  he  mufl  be  indulged 
with  cold,  rather  than  not -drink  at  all. 

I  fliall  next  infert  fome  general  forms  of  Purges* 

Take  focotoripe  aloes  ten  drachms,  jalap  and  fait  of 
tartar  each  two  drachms,  grated  ginger  one  drachm,  and 
oil  of  cloves  thiny  drops ;  make  this  imo  a  ball  with 
fyrup  of  buckthorn.    Or, 

Take  aloes  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  ounce^  jdlap, 
T  a  two 
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two  drachms,  clovfcs  powdered  one  drachm,  fyrup  of 
buckthorn  a  fufficient  quantity. 

Or  the  following,  which  is  highly  eficcmcd  :  Tak^ 
aloes  from  ten  drachms  to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  .myrrh 
and  ginger  powdered  each  half  an  ounce^  (affronand  oil 
of  annifeed  of  each  half  a  drachfci 

The  following  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Gib550N  : 
Take  focotorinc  aloes  ten  drachms,  myrrh*  finely 
powdered  half  an  ounce,  faffrbn  and  fre(h  Jalap  in 
powder  of  each  a  drachm  ;  make  them  into  a  ftiff  ball 
with  fyruB  of  rofes,  then  add  a  fmall  fpoonful  of  reftiiied 
oil  of  amber. 

The  focotorinc  aloes  (hould  always  be  preferred  to 
jthe  Barbadoes  or  plantation  aloes,  though  the  latter 
may  be  given  to  robuft  ftrong  horfcs ;  but  ^veii  then 
(hould  alwiys  be  preferred  with  the  fait  or  cream  of 
tartar,  which,  by  opening  its  parts,  prevents  its  Jclhe- 
fion  to  the  coats  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  ;  from 
whence  horrid  gripings,  and  even  death  itfelf, 
has  often  enfued.  Ihis  caution  is  well  worth 
remarking,  as  many  horfes  have  lod  their  lives  through 
a  negle3  of  it. 

Half  an  ounce  of  Ca(lile  foap  may  be  added  to  the 
above  when  given  to  a  horfe  ot  a  grofs  conftitution  ; 
and  for  ftrong  horfes  the  proportions  may  be  increafed. 
When  mercurial  phylic  is  intended,  give  two  drachms 
of  calomel  over  night,  mixed  up  with  half  an  ounce  of 
dlapente  and  a  little  honey,  and  the  purging  ball  the 
next  morning.  ' 

Tfec  following  is  a  very  gentle  purge,  when  it  can  be 
afforded,  particularly  to  fine  delicate  horfes ;  and, 
if  prepared  with  the  Indiai^  rhubarb,  will  not  be  expen- 
five. 

Take  of  the  fineft  focotorine  aloes  one  ounce  ;  rhu* 
barb  powdered,  half  an  ounce  or  fix  drachms;  ginger, 
grated,  one  drachm  :  and  make  it  into  a  ball  with  fyrup 
ofrofcs. 

The  following  purging  drink  may  alfo  be  given  with 
fuccefs :  Take  lenna,  two  ounces  ;  infufe  it  in  a  pint 
of  boiling'water  two  hours,  with  three  drachms  of  fait 
^f  tariai".  pour  off,  and  diflblve  in  it  four  ounces  of 
Glauber's  falts,  and  two  or  three  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. 

This  laft  phyfic  nuy  be  quickened  or  made  ffronger, 
by  adding  an  ounce  more  fenna,  or  two  drachms  of 
jalap.  It  is  cooling,  eafy,  and  quick  in  its  opera- 
tion ;  and  greatly  preferable  in  all  inflammatory  cafes 
to  any  other  purge,  as  it  pafles  into  the  blood,  and  ope- 
rates alfp  by  urine. 

If  after  purging  the  horfe  lofes  his  appetite^  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  give  hrm  a  warm  ftomach  drink  made  of  an 
infufion  of  chamomile  flowers,  annifeeds,  and  faf^ron  : 
or  the  cordial  ball  may  be  given  for  that  purpofe.  If 
the  continuance  of  the  .purging  be  too  long,  give  an 
ounce  of  diafcordium  in  an  Englijh  pint  of  port  vine ; 
and  repeat  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  it  the  purging  con- 
tinues. Plenty  of  gum^rabic  water  (hould  alfo  be 
given ;  and,  in  cafe  of  violent  gripes,  fat  broth  clyfters 
or  tripe  liquoi-  Qiould  be  often  thrown  up  with  a  hundred 
drops  of  laudanum  in  each. 
The  following  is  the  methodof  preparingthe  Arabic 
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Take  of  gum-arabic  and  tragacanth  of  each  four 
ounces  ;  juniper-berries  and  carra  way -feeds  ol  each 
an  ounce;  cloves  bruifed  half  an  ounce:  (immcr 
it  gently  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  the  gums  are  difiblved  ; 
give  a  ^uart  at  a  time  in  half  a  pail  of  water;  but, 
if  he  will  not  take  it  freclv  this  way,  give  it  him  in  a 
horn  often. 

When  a  purge  docs  not  work,  but  makes  the  hoife 
fwell,  and  refufe  his  food  and  water,  which  is  iome- 
times  the  efre£l  of  bad  drugs  or  catching  cold,  warm  diu- 
retics are  the  only  remedy  ;  of  which  I  would  recom- 
mend the  following : 

Takea  pint  of  white  wine,  one  ounce  of  nitre,  mix 
a  di;achm  of  camphor  with  it,  dilfolved  in  a  little  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine ;  afterwards  add  two  drachms  of 
oil  of  juniper,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  unrcdfified 
oil  of  amber,  and  four  ouikcs  of  honey,  or  fyrup  of 
Qnarfh-mallows. 

If  much  phyfic  caufe  the  horfe  to  fwell,  do  not 
fufFer  him  to  be  rode  about  till  he  has  fome  vent ;  but 
rather  lead  him  gently  in  liand  till  fome  evacuation  is  ob- 
tained. 

As  it  is  obferved  that  horfes  more  \tillkigly  take 
fweet  and  palatable  things  than  thofe  that  are  bitter 
and  of  ati  ill  ta(^,  care  Aioald  be  taken  that  the  lat- 
ter be  given  in  balls,  and  that  their  drinks  be  al- 
ways contrived  to  be  as  little  naufeous  as  poffible, 
and  fweetened  either  with  honey  or  liquorice. 
Thofe  that  are  prepared  with  grofs  powders  are  by 
no  means  fo  agreeable  to  a  horfe  as  thofe  made 
by  infufion ;  as  the  former  often  clam  the  mouth, 
irritate  the  membranes  about  the  palate  and  throat, 
and  frequently  occafion  the  cough  they  are  intended  to 
prevent. 

The  ihape  of  a  ball  (hould  be  oval,  sind  not  larger  than 
a  pullet's  egg  :  when  the  dofe  is  larger,  it  (hould  be  di- 
vided into  two;  and  they  (hould  be  dipped  in  oil,  that  they 
may  the  eafier'dip  down. 

Mr.  Taplin  recommends  the  following  cathartic 
balls,  theingredients  of  whicharedifTerently  proportioned 
fo  as  to  fuit  different  circum fiances  in  relpe^to  oonfii- 
tution,  fize,  age,  and  ilrength. 

I.  Socotohne  aloes  one  ounce  ;  India  rhubarb  two 
drachms  ;  jalap  and  cream  of  tartar  each  one  drachm ; 
ginger,  in  powder,  two  fcruples  ;  effential  oil  of  cloves 
and  annifeed,  each  twenty  drops ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn  a 
fufiicient  quantity  to  form  the  oalls. 

II.  Socotorine  aloes  ten  drachms;  rhubarb,  jalap, 
and  ginger,  each  two  drachms  ;  cream  of  tartar  three 
drachms,  and  fyrup  of  bucl^thorn  fufScieht  to  form 
the  ball. 

III.  Barbadoes  aloes,  nine  drachms;  jalap,  Caftile- 
foap,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  two  draciims  ;  diagry- 
dium,  and  ginger  in  powder,  each  a  drachm  ;  fyrup  of 
buckthorn  to  make  the  ball. 

'  IV.  Barbadoes  aloes,  ten  drachms ;  Caftile  foap  and 
jalap  in  powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  creaiA  of  tartar 
and  ginger,  each  two  drachm^;  oil  of  annifeed, 
forty  drops  ;  of  cloves,  twenty  drops  ;  which  form 
into  a  ball  with  fyr&p  of  rofes  or  buckthorn. 

Clysters 
Are  of  greater  importance  in  relieving  horfes  from 
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many  acute  complaints  than  is  generally  imaginect ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhcd,  that.  In  place  of  the  more 
cxpenfive  cordial  drenches,  &c.  which  arc  but  too  frc» 
quently  given  in  moft  ol  thefc  cafes,  a  fimple  clyfter 
of  warm  water,  or  thin  watcr-gruel,  were  fubflituted  in 
their  ftead  ;  the  latter  proving  of  great  benefit,  whilflthe 
former  too  frequently  prove  hurtful. 

Clyfters  ferve  not  only  to  evacuate  the  contents  of 
the  intc nines,  but  aUo  to  convey  very  powerful  medi- 
cines info  the  fyftcm,  when  perhaps  it  is  not  pra6lica- 
ble  to  do  it  by  the  mouth  :  for,  although  they  are  only 
Conveyed  into  the  larger  inteftincs,  and  perhaps  hardly 
penetrate  into  the  fmalier,  flili  they  are  extremely  ufe- 
iul,  by  fomenting  as  it  were  the  latter,  and  at  the  fame 
time  by  foftening  the  hardened  excrement  that  is  ac 
cumulated  in  the  former,  and  rendering  it  fofoft  as  to 
be  expelled  out  of  the  body,  by  which  flatulencies  or 
other  oflfending  matters  that  may  be  pent  •up  in  them 
are  likewife  expelled.  Befides,  by  ihcir  warmnefs  and 
relaxing  powers,  they  a6>  as  a  fomentation  to  the  bowels ; 
hence  they  mav  be  of  confiderable  fcrvice  in  removing 
fpafmodicconftridions  in  the  bowels,  carrying  oiF  fla- 
tulencies, and  in  preventing  inflammation  in  tiie  intef- 
tines,  &c.  or,  by  conveying  opiates  to  the  parts  afTcdkdy 
give  fpcedy  relief  in  cholics,  &c.  &c. 

The  ufe  of  emollient  clyfters  in  fevers  is  confiderable. 
They  afl  by  revulfion,  and  relieve  the  head  when  too 
much  affe£led.  Befldes,  by  throwing  in  a  quantity  of 
diluting  liquor  into  the  inteftines,  it  not  only  relaxes 
and  cleanfes  them,  but  may  be  faid  to  cool  the  body  m 
general ;  and  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  portion  of 
the  liquid  is  abforbed  and  conveyed  into  the  mafs  of 
blood,  by  which  means  it  is  diluted  ;  and,  in  particular 
complaints  in  the  bowels,  clyfters  give  al moft  immediate 
relieft  as  the  remedies^  when  iudicioufly  prefcribed,  pafs 
immediately  to  the  parts  aflFeSed,  with  little  or  no  alte- 
ration from  the  powers  of  the  body. 

Nor  is  the  ufe  of  clyfters  confined  to  medicines  only  : 
food  and  nourifliment  may  be  conveyed  into  the  fyflem 
this  way,  Vhen  a  borfe  is  unable  to  fwallow  any  thing 
by  the  mouth.  Horfes  have  frequently  been  fupported 
for  feveral  days  together  by  nourilhing  clyfters,  made  of 
thick  water  gruel »  during  violent  inflammations  or  tu- 
mours in  the  throat,  till  inch  time  as  they  have  been  dif- 
cuflfed  or  fuppurated.  Nor  will  thefe  effects  appear 
flrange  to  thofe  who  have  an  acquaintance  witn  the 
anatomical  ftrufture  of  the  body.  For  the  fake  of  thofe 
who  have  not,  it  may  be  juft  iufficient  to  obferve,  that 
certain  veiTels  called  la^teals,  whofe  mouths  open  into 
the  inner  cavity  of  the  inteftines,  abforb  or  drink  up  the 
chyle  or  nouriOiment  that  is  produced  from  the  food, 
and  convey  it  into  the  mafs  of  blood.  The  fame  pro- 
ccfs  takes  place  when  nourifliment  is  conveyed  into  the 
iriteftines  by  the  anus  or  fundament ;  only  the  food  re- 
quires to  be  fo  far  prepared*  broken  down,  and  diluted 
with  water,  as  to  render  it  fit  to  be  abibrbed^by  the 
veflfels  before-mentioned.  It  ought  always  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  in  adminiftering  clyfters,  that  the  contents  of 
the  clyfter  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  as  either  ol 
thefe  extremes  will  furprize  the  horfe,  and  caufe  him 
to  ejed  or  throw  it  out  before  it  has  had  time  to  have 
any  efic£L — ^Previous  to  introducing  the  clyfter-pipe, 


theopcrafor,  after  aftointing  his  hand  and  arm  with  riU 
butter,  <»r  hog's  lard,  obicr<ring  at  the  fan.e  nir.c  tliat 
the  nails  of  his  fingers  are  fliort,  may  introduce  it  into 
the  re(3um,  and  dra.w  out  the  hardened  dung  gradual!*. 
In  farriery  this  operation  is  termed  back- racking  ;  and 
becomes  the  more  neccflary,  as* it  frequently  happens 
that  great  quantities  of  hardened  dung  are  in  fome  cafes 
collected  in  the  reHum,  which  the  horfe  cannot  void 
eafily  without  this  kind  of  afliliance. 

Clyfters  fliould  be  extremely  fimple  in  compofition : 
they  will  be  eafily  prepared  on  that  account,  and  as 
eafily  ddminiftered,  provided  the  operator  is  furniflied 
with  a  fuitable  inftrument  for  the  purpofe.  The  gene- 
rality of  clyfter-pipes  that  are  ufed  are  by  iar  too  Tmall 
and  too  ftiort :  although  it  may  appear  a  kmd  of  paradox^ 
yet  it  is  a  fa(5t,  that  a  clyfter-pipe  of  a  larger  nze  than 
the  ordinar)'  ones,  and  oi  a  proper  thicknefs,  is  much, 
eafier  introduced  into  the  anus  than  one  that  is  con- 
fiderably  fmallcr.  It  is  likewife  obvious,  that,  when 
the  pipe  is  too  Ihort,  it  renders  clyfters  of  no  ufe,  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  convey  then)  fo  far  up  into  the  inteftines 
as  is  necelfary  for  them  to  be  retained.  A  fniall  fhoxt* 
pipe>  of  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  is  not  capable  of 
conveying  the  injedtion  to  the  end  of  the  redlum,  which 
is  about  lixteen  or  eighteen  inches  long  in  a  horfe  of  a 
middling  fize. 

JBut  iarther,  after  the  hardened  dung  is  taken  out 
of  the  re£lum  by  the  operation  above-mentioned,  thft 
bladder  being  diftended  and  full  of  urine,  it  cannot 
exert  its  contrafling  power  immediately,  fo  as  to  ex* 
pel  its  contents ;  it  therefore  pafles  ilp  to  the  empty: 
reEhimy  and  forms  as  it  were  a  kind  of  tumour  in  it. 
If  the  pipe  is  too  ftiort,  it  cannot  reach  beyond  this 
rifing  in  the  redum,  whi^h  forms  as  it  were  a  declivity 
back  towards  the  anus ;    and  hence  the  liquor  regur- 

?;itates  or  flows  back  at  the  anus  as  foon  as  it  is  difcharged 
rom  the  pipe. 

Another  ven^  material  objefiion  tO' thefe  inftruments 
is  the  fmallnefs  of  the  bag  or  bladder,  which  is  gene- 
rally proportioned  to  that  of  the  pipe,  and  feldom  con- 
tains one  quart  ol  liouid ;    from  which  circumftance, 
very  little  benefit  o^n  be  derived  from  the  ufe  of  them 
in  fuch  large  inteftines  as  thofe  of  a  horfe.     Dr.  Brac- 
ken obferves,  that  **  the  colon  of  a  horfe  feems  to  be 
three  guts  ;  and,  by  reafon  of  the  two  necks  of  about 
half  a  yard  each,  is  drawn  up  into  many  cells  or  purfcs 
by  means  of  two  ligaments,  one  of  which  runs  along  the 
( upper,  and  the  other  tlie  under,  fide  of  it,  which,  w^th 
.  the  afiiftance  of  a  valve  or  flap  at  its  beginning,  hinder 
the  exovements  either  from  returning  back  into  the 
'  fmall  guts,'  or  falling  too  foon  downwards,  before  the 
I  chyle  or  milky  fubftance  prepared  fcom  the  food  be 
'  fent  into  its  proper  veflels^      And,  indeed,  the  caecum 
'  or  blind  gut,  which  is  the  firft  of  the  three  larger  guts, 
.  feems  to  be  fo  contrived  ia  the  manner  of  a  valve,  <o 
binder  the  aliment  and  chyle  from  pafling  too  foon  into 
the  colon ;  for,  if  the  aliment  and  chyle  were  not  in 
fome  meafure  hindered  in  their  paflage  through  thefe 
large  guts,  the  body  could  not  be  fufficiently  Tuppliedl 
with  nourifliment.     The  firft  of  thefe  colons  is  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  in  length,  the  fecond  about  a  yard,  and 
the  third,  or  that  part  which  joins  the  rc£lum.or  arfe- 
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gut,  near  fix  yards  in  length ;  fa  that  the  colon  of  a 
horfe  fourteen  hands  high  may  be  faid  to  be  nearly  eight 
yards  and  a  half  long  ;  and,  from  it,  along  the  redum 
or  (Iraighc  gut  to  the  anus,  where  the  excrements  are 
difcharged,  is  not  above  half  a  yard  ;  fo  that  it  is  plain, 
olytters  operate  moftly  in  the  colon ;  though  I  mufl 
fay  they  are  given  in  too  fmall  quantities  ;  for  what  fig- 
nifies  two  quarts  of  liquor  in  a  gut  nine  yards  long,  and 
four  or  five  inches  diameter,  in  a  natural  ftate  :  but,  in 
the  cholic,  it  is  fo  diiiended  with  flatulencies,  that  its 
diameter  exceeds  «fevett  or  eight  inches,  as  I  have. 
frequently  obferved  in  thofe  dying  of  that  diftem- 
per." 

Large  fyringes  are  frequently  ufed  for  the  purpofe 
of  giving  clyfters :  but,  ot  all  the  inftruments  ever  in- 
vented, they  feera  the  moft  improper  for  horfes.  The 
(harpnefs  and  fmallnefs  of  their  pipes  are  not  only  a 
material  objeflion  againft  the  ufe  of  them,  but  they  are 
apt  to  tear  and  wound  the  gut  ;  for,  if  a  horfe  fhould 
prove  reftlefs,  either  from  pain,  as  in  cafes  of  the  gripes, 
or  from  vicioufnefs,  the  fyringe  and  pipe  being  quite  in- 
flexible, in  the  ftruggle  to  throw  up  the  injeftion  the  gut 
maybe  wounded  or  hurt,  by  which  a  difcharge  oi  blood 
ana  other  bad  cpnfequences  may  iollow.  But,  although 
'  there  was  not  the  leait  chance  of  their  hurting  the  horfe 
or  wounding  the  gut,  yet  the  force  with  which  they 
throw  up  the  liquor  always  caufes  a  furprize,  of  courfe 
a  refinance,  attended  with  a  vigorous  effort  to  throw  it 
out ;  which  indeed  frequently  happens  before  the  pipe 
of  the  fyringe  is  withdrawn!  and  frequently  upon  the 
operator. 

The  moft  proper  inftrument  for  giving  of  clyfters,  is 
a  fimple  bag  or  ox-bladder,  which  will  hold  two  or 
three  quarts,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  pipe  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half 
diameter  where  the  bag  is  tied,  and  of  a  gradual  taper 
to  the  extremity,  where  the  thicknefs' (hould  fuddcniy 
increafe,  and  be  rounded  off  at  the  point,  and  be  made  as 
fmooth  as  poflTible ;  the  perforation  or  hole  through  the 
pipe  may  be  made  fuffietently  large,  fo  as  to  admit  the 
eifd  of  a  common  funnel,  for  pouring  in  the  liquor  into 
the  bag.  By  the  flexibility  of  the  bladder  at  the  end  of 
this  inflrument,  no  danger  can  happen  to  the  horfe ; 
the  clyfter  is  conveyed  fo  far  up  into  the  inteftines  that 
If  will  be  retained ;  it  caufes  no  furprize,  provided  the 
liquor  be  neither  too  hot  hor  too  cold,  but  milk-warm, 
as  no  other  force  is  required  to  throw  it  up  than  the 
holding  the  bag  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
pipe  ;  by  which  means  the  liquor  flows  gently  into  the 
gut,  witnout  any  furprize  to  the  horfe.  After  ufing  the 
bag,  it  may  be  blown  full  of  wind,  a  cork  put  into  the 
pipe,  and  hung  up  in  fome  dry  place  to  prevent  it 
from  rotting  ;  by  which  means  it  wnl  lad  a  conddcrable 
time. 

Clyfters  are  diftingui&ied  by  diflrerent  names,  which 
denote  the  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
compofedi  as  emollient,  laxative,  diuretic,  anodyne, 
&c.  As  the  more  general  ufe  of  clyfters,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  farriery,  would  be  attended  with  the  moft  fa- 
lutary  efFe6ls,  efpecially  in  acute  difeafes,  where  the 
fpeedieR  af&ftanoe  is  neceflary,  I  (hall  here  fubjoin 


Tome  forms  of  recipes  for  compofihg  them,  together 
with  the  cafes  wherein  they  may  be  advatuageoufly  ad- 
miniftered; 

Emollient  Clyster. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel,  fallad-oH* 
and  coarfe  fugar,  of  each  fix  ounces.  Diflblve  the  fu- 
gar  ii}  the  water-gruel,  then  add  the  fallad-oil.  Give  it 
milk-warm. 

Laxative   Clyster. 

Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  water-gruel,  Glauber's 
falts  eight  ounces,  fallad-oil  (ix  ounces.  When  Glau- 
ber's Taits  are  not  at  hand,  common  falts  may  be  ufed 
inftead  thereof. 

There  may  be  a  great  variety  of  recipea  added  for 
making  clyfters,  compofed  of  the  infuiion  of  different 
herbs,  feeds,  &c.  but  the  above  ingredients  are  always 
eaiily  got,  and  they  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all 
the  intentions  required  under  this  head,  which  is  to 
foften  the  hardened  excrements,  to  lubricrate  the  in- 
teftines,  and,  by  exciting  a  gentle  ftimulus,  promote 
a  tree  difcharge  of  their  contents  ;  which,  when  once 
obtained,  feldom  fails  of  giving  relief  in  inflammatory 
cafes,  fpafms,  &c. 

Purging  Clysters. 

Infufe  two  quarts  of  fenna  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water;  ftrain  it  off;  then  add  of  fyrup  of  buckthorn 
and  common  oil,  each  four  ounces.  This  clyfter  will 
operate  more  brifkly  thai>  the  tbrmer,  ^nd  on  that  ac- 
count may  be  preferred  when  an  immediate  or  fpeedy 
difcharge  is  neceifary. 

Anodyne  Clyster. 

The  jelly  of  ftarch,  or  infufion  oi  linfeed,  ont 
pint ;  liquid  laudanum  one  ounce,  or  about  two  table- 
ipoonfuls. 

When  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  inflammation  in 
the  bowels,  opium  may  be  given  in  the  place  of  lauda- 
num, from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,'in  proportion  to  the 
urgency  of  the  fymptoms ;  it  ought  to  be  well  triturated 
or  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  liquid,  till  it 
has  thoroughly  diflblved.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  quantity 
of  liquid  here  recommended,  gives  it  the  better  chance 
t^f  being  the  longer  retained,  as  the  good  efie£t§  to  be 
derived  from  the  opium  depend  entirely  on  this  cir- 
cumftance.  This  clyfter  is  proper  to  be  given  in  vio- 
lent gripings,  attended  with  purging,  in  order  to  blunt 
the  marpnefs  of  the  corroding  humours;  and  to  allay  the 
pain  ufually  attending  in  fuch  cafes.  The  ftarch  will, 
m  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  deficiency  of  the  natural 
mucus  or  covering  or  the  inteftines,  which  has  been 
carried  oflP  by  violent  purging.  It  may  be'repeated  if 
the  fymptoms  continue  violent,  only  diminiOiing  the 
quantity  of  laudanum,  or  of  the  opium. 

Nourishing  Clyster. 

Three  quarts  oi  thick  water  gruel.  When  this 
kind  of  clyfters  is  neceifary.  they  may  be  given  four 
or  five  times  in  the  day,  according  as  circumftances 
may  require;  they  are  of  much  fervicc  ii\  cafes 
where  the  horfe  cannot  eat  fufiiciently  to  fupport 
him,  or  fwallow  any  thing,  from  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  jaws,  &c.  or  in  convulfionsi  attended  with  a 
locked  jaw,  &c» 
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Diuretic  Civster. 
.  TVo  ounces  o5f  Venice-tiirpcntine  and  ooe. ounce  of 
Callilc-foap*      Diflblve  the  foap  in  two  quarts  of  warm 
M/iuet ;  then  add  the  turpentine,  after  it  has  been  Well 
beat  up  with  the  yolks  of  two  ^ggs. 

This  diuretic  clyfter  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  ftran- 
guary»  and  obllrudtions  in  the  urinary  parages  ;  and, 
as  it  is  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  affciStcdy  it  feU 
tijom  iails  of  giving  rehet,  and  has  a  much  better  efTc^ 
"when  prefcribed  in  this  manner  than  when  given  by  ihe 
mouth  :  by  this  lad  way  it  mixes  with  the  whole  mafs 
of  fluids,  and  may  lofe  a  confideirable  portion  of  its 
diuretic  quality  before  it  reaches  the  kidneys ,  but,  by 
being  adminiftered  in  the  form  of  a  clylter,  it  is  readily 
abforbed  by  the  neighbouring  velfels,  and  promotes  a  free 
difcharge  of  urine. 

For  other  forms  of  clyfters,  fre  Clyster. 

There  are  a  variety  of  cafes  where  clyfters  may  be 
adminiilered  with  great  fuccefs,  bcfides  thole  already 
hinted  at;  as  io  inflamiiutory  fevers,  fpafmodic  con* 
flridions,  and  cholicy  complaints  in  the  bowels ;  in  re- 
cent coughs,  apoplexy,  convulfions,  paralytic  com- 
plaints, or  fwellings  of  the  belly,  wliethcr  from  air  pent 
up  in  the  bowels  or  from  hardened  excrements ;  in  cafes 
where  horfes  are  troubled  with  worms,  as  the  afcarides 
which  lodge  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intedines,  or  when 
bot*wornis  are  obferved  (ticking  in  the  anus,  or  voided 
with  the  dung;  in  verycoiiive  habits,  before  laxative  or 
opening  medicines  are  given  by  the  mouth ;  in  wounds 
wliich  penetrate  deep  into  the  mufcular  or  tendinous 
parts,  or  in  the  belly,  &c.  in  inflammations  in  the  eyes, 
or  when  the  head  leems  particularly  afFe£led  ;  in  in- 
flaminatory  fwellings  on  any  part  of  the  body  ;  when  a 
horftt  cannot  fwallow  his  fpod,  &c.  whether  it  proceeds 
from  fpafm  in  the  mufcles  of  the  throat,  inflammations, 
or  fwelliog^,  Clyflers  compofed  of  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftances,  as  ftarch,  linfeed,  &c.  are  of  great  benefit 
in  violent  diarrhoeas  or  loofencfs,  whether  it  proceeds 
from  a  natural  difcharge,  or  from  too  ftrong  purging 
medicines* 

Clyfters  (boold  be  often  repeated,  till  fuch  time  as 
the  diforder  for  which  they  are  given  is  either  removed 
or  greatly  abated.  This  injundlion  may  be  the  more 
readily  complied  with,  as  the  adminiflering  clyfters  to 
korles  is  not  attend^  either  with  much  trouble  or  dif* 
turbance  to  them. 

Colds. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Colds. 

Rowels. 

Rowels  for  horfes  a  nfwer  the.  fame  purpofe  as  i  flues  in 
the  humaB  body.  To  introduce  them  obferve  the  foU 
Ipwing  Dire£lions. 

Make  an  incifion  through  the  ikin,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  feparaie  the  {kin  from  the 
i)e(h  with  the  flnger,  or  with  a  bluntliorn,  all  round 
the  orifice,  as  far  as  the  flnger  will  eaflly  reach ;  then 
introduce  a  piece  of  leather,  very  thin,  fhaped  rounds 
^bout  the  flze  of  a  crown-piece,  having  a  large  round 
hole  in  the  middle  of  it.  Previous  to  introducing  the 
leather,  it  fliould  be  covered  with  lint  or  tow,  and  dipped 
^to  fome  digeftive  ointment ;  a  pledget  of  tow,  dipped 
ia  tbciame  ointment,  ibould  likcwiie  be  put  into  the 


1 
oriAce,  .in  order  fe  keep  out  the  cold ^air :   the^parts 

around  it  foon  fwell,  which  is  followed  with  a  plentiful 

difcharge,  frcm  the  orifice,  of  yelldw  ferum  or  lymph  ; 

and.  in  two  or  three  days  at  mod,  the  difcharge  turns 

iiuo  thick  grofs  white  matter  :  the  rowel  is  then  faid  to 

fuppurate. 

'1  he  artificial  vents  a£l  by  revulflon  or  derivation. 
and  hence  they  become  of  great  ufe  in  many  cafes,  as 
they  empty  the  furrounding  velfels  by  a  regular  flow 
difcharge  of  its  contents,  and  are  even  of  great  fervicc 
when  there  is  a  redundancy  or  fulnefs  of  humours  in 
general,  which  may  require  a  gradual  difcharge,  ia 
preference  to  greater  evacuations  by  purjging  medicines, 
&c.  Rowels  fliould  be  placed,  efpecialiy  m  fome  par* 
ticular  cafes,  as  near  the  afle£lcd  part  as  poflible  ;  and, 
at  all  tim^s,  they  ou^ht  to  have  a  depcncling  orifice,  in 
order  to  admit  of.  a  free  difcharge  of  the  matter  that  is 
contained  in  them. 

The  belly,  infidc  of  the  thighs,  the  bread,  and  out- 
fide  of  the  moulders  and  hips,  are  the  parts  where  they 
ought  to  be  inferted,  and  where  they  are  found  to  anfwer 
belt ;  they  are  fomeiimes,  but  very  injudicioufly,  put 
in  between  the  jaw-bones,  under  the  root  of. the  tongue^ 
where  they  never  come  to  a  proper  fuppuration,  on  ac- 
count of  the  conllant  motion  of  the  parts  in  eating,  &c» 
neither  do  they  anfwer  any  good  purpofe  from  being, 
placed  in  that  ntuation.  In  fome  diforders  it  is  found 
neceflary  to  put  in  fevcral  of  them  at  once,  in  order  to 
make  a  ludden  rcvulfion  from  the  parts  affefled ;  but  this 
fliould  be  determined  by  thehorfe's  age,  flrength,  andcir- 
cumflances  that  require  them. 

But,  though  rowels  are  found  very  beneficial  in  fome 
cafes,  yet,  like  a  number  of  other  operations  common  to 
horfes,  they  fometifties,  by  the  improper  ufe  of  them^ 
become  hurtful  to  the  conftitution ;  and,  in  fome  dif- 
eafes,  they  frequently,  inflead  of  fuppurating,  turn  gan- 
grenous. Thus  in  violent  fevers,  where  they  are  very 
improperly  applied,  they  never  fuppurate  properly  : 
whether  this  proceeds  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  pulfe» 
together  with  the  violent  rapidity  with*  which  the  fluids 
in  general  are  then  carried  through  the  vefTels,  or  from 
the  violent  agitation  in  which  the  whole  fy  ftem  irthrown, 
it  is  diflicult  to  determine  ;  but  experience  confirms  the 
obfervation,  \when  properly  attended  to.  In  fuch 
cafes,  the  furrounding  parts  where  the  rowel  is  placed 
feldom  or  never  fwcll,  as  in  the  ordinary  courfe,  when 
they  fuppurate  properly,  but  appear  dry,  or  much  i» 
the  fame  flate  as  y^hcn  they  were  put  in  ;  there  is  little 
or  no  difcharge  from  the  orifice ;  a;nd  the  little  that 
does  come  is  thin,  ichorous,  and  bloody.  In  fuch 
cafes,  they  ought  to  be  taken  out  immediately,  and  the 
parts  well  fomented  with  a  firong  infuflon  of  chamo- 
mile, or  an  emollient  poultice  apj^ied,  if  it  can  be  pro» 
pcrly  fixed,  and  frequently  repeated ;  at  intervals  the 
parts  ought  to  be  bathed  with  ardent  fpirits,  as  that  of 
wine,  turpentine,  &c.  covering  the  parts  from  the  ex- 
ternal air;  and,  provided  there  is  no  fever  at  the  time,, 
two  or  three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  may  be  givea 
through  the  day,  ehher  made  into  balls  or  given  in 
liquid  ;  and  this  continue  till  the  threatening  fymptoms 
are  removed.  / 

Rowels  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  ofiT  rheums  or  de- 
fluxions 
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fluxions  frofn  the  ej'es ;  in  great  fwellings  of  the  glands, 
&c.  about  the  throat  and  jaws,  which  threaten  a  fuffp- 
cation  ;  or  when  the  head  feems  particularly  afFefled, 
as  in  the  vertigo  or  daggers,  apoplexy,  &c.  &c.  in  re- 
cent lamenefs  ;  fwellings  of  the  legs  and  htels,  atttrid- 
ed  with  a  di  (charge  of  thin  ichorous  niatter,  &c.  in 
large  and  fudden  fwellings  in  any  part  of  the  body  ;  or 
when  extravafations  of  the  fluids  have  taken  place,  ^om 
blows,  bruifcs,  &c.  or  when  a  horfe  has  had  a  fevere 
fall,  &c.  and  in  many  other  cafes,  which  the  prafti- 
tloncr  will  remember. 

Setoks.  j 

Sefons  are  of  great  ufe  in  carrying  off  matter  from 
deep.feated  tumours  or  abfcelTes  in  different  ^ arts  of 
the  body.  They  ought  at  all  times  to  be  ufed  \n  prefer- 
ence  to  making  deep  inciHons  into  the  mufcular  parts, 
which  not  only  disfigure  horfes,  but  fuch  deep  incifions 
arc  very  difficult  to  heal  up  in  them,  on  account  of  the 
fltuation  of  fome  of  thefe  tumours,  and  the  horizontal 
pofition  of  the  body,  which  is  unfavourable  in  many 
cafes  for  procuring  a  depending  opening  in  order  to 
carry  off  the  matter,  as  in  tumours  in  the  back,  withers, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  immediately  behind  the 
ears,  which  arc  very  common.  Befides  the  horizontal 
politicTn  of  the  body,  the  natural  reftleffnefs  and  impa- 
tience of  horfes  renders  it  impraSicable  to  fix  proper 
bandages  on  thofe  elevated  parts;  the  fituation  ot  them, 
likewife,  will  not  admit  of  proper  drelBngs  being  fixed 
on  them  with  any  degree  of  cerlainty  of  their  remain- 
ing for  any  length  of  time  ;  by  which  means  the  open- 
ings made  into  fuclvtumours  or  abfceflcs  are  frequently 
left  bare,  and  expofed  to  the  cold  air,  &c.  hence  fucn 
openings  degenerate  into  very  foul  ulcers,  and  produce 
a  great  deal  of  proud  flefh,  and  which  require  to  be 
repeatedly  cut  away  with  the  knife,  as  the  (Irongeft 
cauliics  that  can  be  applied  are  not  fuiflcient  to  keep  it 
under.  ' 

Setons  are  introduced  by  long,  thin,  (harp-pointed, 
inftruments  or  needles,  (haped  like' a  dart  at  the  point, 
and  having  at  the  other  extremity  an  eye  to  rcfceive  the 
end  of  the  cord,  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  tumour.  The 
fizc  of  the  inflruraent  may  be  determined  by  that  of  the 
tumour,  and  the  thicknels  of  the  cord  which  is  to  fol- 
low it,  and  which  at  all  times  ought  to  be  fmaller  than 
the  perforation  made  by  the  point  of  the  needle.  Every 
praditioner  in  farriery  fliouid  always  have  a  number  of 
thefe  needles  by  him,  of  different  fizcs,  that  is,  from 
fix  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long,  a  little  bended 
on  the  flat  or  under  fide.  To  apply  them  in  cafu^of 
tumours  or  abJteffes,  you  muft  obferve  the  following 
method. 

When  the  matter  is  found  to  flu6luatcjn  the  tumour, 
the  needle,  armed  with  a  cord  at  tlie  end,  is  to  be  in- 
troduced at  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  the  (harp  point  of 
the  inftrument  dired^ed  to,  and  brought  out  at  the  under^ 
or  lowermoll  part  of  the  tumour,  including  the  whole* 
length  of  It ;  or,  if  needful,  through  the  found  muf- 
cular flclh  on  the  underpai  t,  in  order  to  make  a  de^ 
pending  orifice  for  the  matter  to  run  freely  oflT;  the 
cord  fliould  be  dipped  in  fome  digcftive  ointment,  and 
then  tied  together  at  «both  ends  with  a  thread,  in  order 
tp  prevent  its  flipping  out.     But  if,  from  the  length  of  ^ 
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the  perforation,  the  cord  fhould  not  admit  of  being  tied 
together  at  the  erlds,  a  fma.ll  button  of  woofd,  or  fome 
fuch  fubftance,  may  be  fixed  at  each  end,  only,  from 
this  cfrcumtlance,  the  cord  will  require,^  when  (hiftcd, 
occafionally  to  be  drawtr  upwards  and  downwards; 
whereas,  when  the  ends  of  it  arc  tied  together,  it 
forms  a  circle,  and  may  always  be  (hitted  downwards 
to  the  lower  orifice.  When  the  matter  in  the  tunriour 
appears'  to  be  wholly  difcharged  or  dried  up,  and  n^ 
thicknefs  appearing  but  where  the  cord  is,  it  may  then 
be  cut  out,  arid  the  orifices  fufiered  to  heal  up. 

When  the  needle  for  introducing  the  feton  is  to  pafs 
near  to  any  large  blood-vtflcls  or  nerves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  chance  of  their  being  wounded,  it  may  be 
concealed  in  a  canula  or  cafe,  open  at  both  ends ;  and, 
after  an  opening  isfmadeat  the  upperpart  of  the  tumour, 
fufficient  to  admit  the  needle  with  its  cafe,  it  may  then 
be  dircfted  with  fafety  to  pafs  the  blood-veflels,  &c. 
and  may  then  be  puined  forward  through  the  canula, 
and  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  tumour,  and,  having  all  the 
common  teguments  to  perforate,  danger  will  be  avoided.   ' 

The  medicines,  and  dtredions  to  ufe  them  for  vari- 
ous diforders,  being  given  under  the  heads  of  the  fevc- 
ral  diforders  throughout  this  work,  we  fhall  here  only 
give  the  few  following. 

Tobacco  infufion,  Infufe  two  ounces  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  tobacco,  twelve  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  camphorated 
fpirits  and'  brandy,  equal  quantities,  ftirring  as  often 
as  poflible.  Touch  with  the  infufion,  or  apply  pledgets 
of  the  tobacco. 

Camphorated  elder  ointment.  Into  half  a  pound  of 
ointment  pf  elder,  itir  and  mix  well  fix  drachms  of 
camphor  finely  powdered,  moiften,  if  needful,  with 
fpirits  :  add,  when  defined  more  cooling  and  repellent, 
three  drachnrs  of  fu|ar  of  lead  in'  very  hne  powder. 

Soap  liniment.  Mix  foft  ibap,  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Venice  turpentine,  fuller's  earth,  and  vinegar  or  bran- 
dy ;  if  neceflaryy  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  linfeed  oil : 
fpread  on  tow. 

Cooling  repellent  white  ointment.  White  wax  fix 
ounces,  melt'  it  in  three  pounds  of  oil  olive,  add  by 
degrees  one  pound  of  cerufe  finely  powdered  ;  if  defired 
more  repellent,  add  one  ounce  of  fugar  of  lead ;  rub 
thefugar  of  lead,  well  powdered,  in  a  fmall  quantity 
oftheoilfirft,  then  mix. 

Ointment  for  the  paflerns  of  horfes  liable  to  crack  in 
exercife:  mix  hog's-lard  and  linfeed  oil.  two  pans  lard 
to  one'  of  oil ;  ftir  well  into  the  mafs,  French  brandy, 
after  the  rate  of  a  gill  to  half  a  pound.  Touch  the 
cracks  frequently  with  brandy. 

Legs  Jwelled  of  young  horfes,  from  long  ftanding,  or 
work,  bathe  with  diiiilled  vinegar,  to  a  quart  of 
\\hich  may  be  added  two  ounces- of  camphorated  fpi- 
rits. Or,  a  bath  for  the  legs  of  cold  fpring  water, 
continued  ten  or  twelve  minutes :  rub  thoroughly  dry 
with  a  linen  cloth,  fo  gently  as  to  c^ufe  no  heat. 

Emollient  and  dijcutieni  fotus  or  bath.  Boil  wormwood, 
chamomile  flowers,  mallows,  bay  leaves,  tanfy,  and 
rofemary,  of  each  fix  handfiils,  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
flowly,  to  three  quarts,  mix  the  three  quarts  with 
water  in  a  flrong  tub,  in  which  bath  the  horfe%  two 

legs 
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legs  may  be  placed  as  warm  as  is  convenient,  and 
there  kept  as  long  as  the  heat  continues.  Warm  it 
afrcfli  for  the  hmd-legs. 

Pains  in  the  jhtmh^  and  Jhins^  of  racers.  Poppies 
bruifed,  tour  ounces ;  lavender,  elder-flowers,  and 
chamomile,  each  three  or  four  handfuls ;  boil  in  fix 
pints  of  water,  ftrain  off  three  pints,  and  add  three 
ounces  of  camphorated  fpirits :  ute  the  mixture  warm, 
twice  a  day,  with  fponge  or  flannel,  to  the  legs  and 
joints,  when  the  horle  comes  in  from  excrcife,  the  lafl 
thing  after  dreffing. 

Saiurnwt  firtngthtning  embrocation.  Bed  diflilled  vi- 
negar, one  pint ;  aqua  vegeio  made  with  one  pint  of 
wa^cr,  and  three  tea  fpoonfuls  of  Goulard's  Extraft 
of  Saturn,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine:  mix.  A 
quantity  of  this  lliould  be  kept  clofe  corked  for  ftable 
ufe,  as  it  improves  by  keeping :  its  ftrength  may  be 
varied  by  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  Goulard's 
extrafi  ;  but  1  have  ever  found  the  prefent  form  fuffi- 
cientfy  ftrong,  in  this  intention. 

Running  thrujh :  when  this  has  become  inveterate, 
fetid,  and  diicnarges  much,  deterge  and  heal  it  with 
ertherofthe  fol losing:  iEg)'ptiacum,  half  an  ounce  : 
brandy  and  diftilled  vinegar  of  each  one  ounce  ;  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh-aloes  one  ounce,  mix.  Jiaihe  twice  a 
day,  charged  with  tow  dipped  therein.  Or,  quench 
unflacked  lime  in  vinegar,  ftrain,  and  ufe  the  liquid 
hot.  Or,  diftilled  vinegar,  oak  bark  flnely  powdered, 
and  whites  of  eggs.  Should  the  difcharge  liop  very 
fuddenly,  purge,  or  give  alteratives ;  indeed,  it  it  be 
a  natural  thrufh,  no  afiringents  can  be  falely  ufed, 
without  concomitant  int.ernals  of  the  alterant  or  purga- 
tive ciafs,  for  fear  of  a  raetaftafis,  or  tranflation  of  the 
humour  to  fome  other  part;  a  much  worfe  confequence 
than  the  natural  deledt. 

As  the  complaints  in  the  eyes  of  a  horfe  come  frc- 

![uently  under  the  care  of  the  farrier,  we  infert  the 
ullowmg  inftru6Uons. 

Diseases  of  the  Eyes^ 
The  cafes  that  moft  frequently  occur,  requiring  me- 
dical aid,  or  admitting  of  cure,  are  generally  the  effefis 
either  of  colds,  or  of  blows,  bites,  or  other  external 
injuries.  In  ihofe  proceeding  immediately  from  cold, 
there  is  perceived  an  inflammation  upon  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  and  internal  furroundfng  parts,  as  the  edges  of 
the  eye-lids,  &c.  infield  of  its  former  traufparency, 
the  eye  has  a  thick  cloudy  appearance  upon  its  outer 
covering,  and  is  constantly  dilcharging  an  acrid  ferum, 
which  in  a  (llort  time  almoit  excoriates  the  part  in  its 
pafTage.  The  horfc  drops  his  ears,  becomes  dull  and 
fluggith,  is  frequently  fhaking  his  head,  as  if  to  fhake 
4iiF  the  ears,  and  in  every  adtiou  difcovers  pain  and 
difquictude.  In  this  cafe,  after  iileeding,  the  treat- 
ment prcfcribcd  in  the  article  Colds  mutt  be  adopted 
and  perfcvcred  in  ;  and  to  cool  the  parts,  and  allay  the 
irritation  occafioned  by  the  fcalding  ferum,  let  the  eyes 
and  furroundiiig  parts  be  gently  wafhcd  twice  or  fhrice 
every  day  ^  iih  a  fponge  or  tow  impregnated  with  the 
following  folution : 

Sugar  of  lead  one  drachm,  white  vitriol  two  fcruplcs, 
fpring  water  half  a  pint,  brandy  or  camphorated  fpirits 
one  ounce,  or  iwo  table  fpooonfuls.     It  the  inflamma- 


tion fliould  not  feem  likely  to  abate,  bat  to  wear  a 
threatening  appearance,  the  following  diuretic  medi- 
cine muft  be  adminiHercd :  Caftile  foap  twelve  ounces^ 
yellow  rofm  and  nitre-  (in  powder)  each  eight  ounces, 
powdered  camphire  one  ounce,  and  oil  of  jimiper  fix 
drachms ;  mixed  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fyrup  or 
honey.  .  The  mafs  is  to  be  divided  into  twelve  balis» 
roiled  up  in  liquorice  or  annifecd  powder ;  one  of 
which  is  to  be  given  every  morning,  ufing  alfo  gentle 
work  or  moderate  exercife. 

The  efFed^s  arifing  from  blows  or  bites  form  differ- 
ent appearances,  according  to  the  feveriiy  of  the  injury 
fuilained.  Should  inflammation  and  fwelling  proceed 
from  either  cafe,  bleeding  will  be  neceflfary  without 
delay,  and  may  be  repeatca  at  proper  intervals  till  the 
fymptoms  appear  to  abate  ;  and  let  the  parts  be  plenti- 
fully embrocated  four  times  a  day  with  the  following 
preparation  of  Goulard's  cerate: 

£xtra6l  of  faturn,  three  drachms ;  camphorated  fpi- 
rits, one  ounce  ;  i  iver  or  pond  water,  one  pint.  The 
extracts  to  be  firft  mixed  with  the  fpirits,  then  the 
water  to  be  added. 

\i  a  large  fwelling.  laceration,  or  wound,  attends, 
after  wafhing  with  the  above,  apply  a  warm  poultice 
of  bread,  milk,  and  a  little  of  the  lotion,  foftcned  with 
a  fmall  portion  of  hog's  lard  or  olive- oil.  In  cafes  of 
lefs  danger,  or  in  remote  fituations  were  medicines  arc 
not  to  be  procured,  the  following  may  be  ufed  as  a 
fubflitute. 

Befl  white- wine  vinegar  half  a  pint,  fpring -water  a 
quarter  of  a  pint,  and  befl  brandy  a  wine  glafs,  or  half 
a  gill. 

As  to  the  gutta  ferena,  cataraQ,  film,  &c.  thefe 
are  cafes  in  which  relief  is  very  feldom  obtained. 

The  gutta  ferena  is  a  partial  or  univerl'al  lofs  of  fight, 
where  no  palpable  defect  or  fault  appears  in  the  eye^ 
except  that  the  pupil  is  a  little  more  enlarged  or  con- 
traSed.  The  appearances  of  this  blemifh  "are  various, 
as  well  as  the  caufes  and  effeds,  fome  of  its  fubje£ls 
being  totally  blind,  and  others  barely  enabled  to  diftin- 
guifh  between  light  and  darknefs.  The  figns  ar^  black- 
nefs  oi  the  pupil,  an  alteration  of  the  flze  of  the  eye, 
and  its  not  contracting  or  dilating  upon  a  fudden  ex- 
pofure  to  any  degree  of  light.  In  order  to  the  cure. 
It  is  neceffary  to  attend  to  the  caufe,  and  to  apply  fuch 
remedies  as  that  may  indicate :  though  in  truth  it  is  a 
diforder  in  which,  from  whatever  caufe  originating,  no 
great  expectation  can  be  formed  from  medicine,  either 
internally  or  externally,  more  particularly  from  the 
former,  the  feat  of  difeafc  being  lb  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  medieal  a^ion.  If  the  defe6i  {houid  be  owing  to  a 
contra6iion  of  or  comprefTion  upon  the  optic  nerve, 
very  little  can  be  done  with  any  expectation  of  fuccefs ; 
and  much  lefs  if  it  arifes  from  a  palfy  of  that  or  any 
other  neighbouring  part* 

A  cataract  is  a  defc(5i  in  the  cryflalline  humour  of 
the  eye,  which,  becoming  opaque,  prevents  the  ad- 
mifTion  of  thofe  rays  upon  the  retina  that  conllitute 
vifion.  The  diforder  called  moon-eyes  are  only  cata- 
rads  forming.  Thcfe  in  general  make  their  appearance 
when  a  horfe  is  turned  five  coming  fix  ;  and  at  which 
time  one  eye  becomes  clouded|  the  eye-lid  being  fwell* 
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ed,  and  very  often  (hut  up ;  and  a  thin  water  generally 
runs  from  the  difeafed  eye  down  the  cheek,  (o  fharp  as 
fomctimes  to  excoriate  the  fkin  :  the  veins  of  the  teni- 
le,  under  the  eye,  and  along  the  nofe,  are  turgid  and 
ull :  though  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  eyes  run  but 
little.  This  diforder  comes  and  goes  till  the  catarafl 
'  is  ripe  ;  then  ail  pain  and  running  difappear,  and  the 
horfc  becomes  totally  blind,  which  is  generally  in 
about  two  years.  During  this  time  fome  horfcs  have 
more  frequent  returns  than  others  ;  which  continue  in 
fome  a  week  or  more,  in  others  three  or  four ;  return- 
ing once  in  two  or  three  months,  and  they  arc  feldom 
fo  long  as  five  without  a  relapfe.  There  is  another 
kind  ot  moon-blindnefs,  which  is  alfo  the  forerunner 
of  /:atara<Sls,  where  no  humour  .  or  weeping  attends. 
The  eye  is  never  (hut  up  or  clofed  here,  but  will  now 
and  then  look  thick  and  troubled,  at  which  time  the 
horfe  fees  nothing  diftindlly  ;  when  the  eyes  appear 
funk  and  pcrilhing,  the  cataracts  are  longer  in  coming 
to  maturity  ;  and  it  is  not  unufual,  in  this  cafe,  for  one 
eye  to  efcape.  Thefe  cafes  generally  end  in  blindncfs 
of  one,  if  not  oi  both  eyes.  The  mod  promlfing  figns 
of  recovery  are  when  the  attack  comes  more  feldom, 
and  their  continuance  grows  fliorter,  and  that  they 
leave  the  corner  clear  and  tfanfparcnt,  and  the  globe 
phimp  and  full. 

In  all  blemilhes  or  defcfts,  where  a  thickening  of 
fome  one  of  the  coats,  membranes,  or  humours,  of  the 
eye,  has  formed  an  appearance  of  a  catara6l  or  film,  it 
has  been  an  efiabliihed  cuftom  among  moft  farriers  to 
bellow  a  plentiful  application  of  corrofive  powders, 
unguents,  and  folutions,  for  the  purpofe  of  oblitera- 
tion; without  reflefting  {as  Mr.  Taflin  obfcrves) 
uponrthe  abfurdity  of  endeavouring  to  deftroy  by  cor- 
rolipn  what  is  abfolutely  feparated  irom  the  lurface  by 
a  variety  of  membraneous  coverings,  according  to  the 
diftinft  feat  of  difeafe  ;  with  which  it  is  impomble  to 
bring  the  intended  remedy  into  contaA,  without  fir  ft 
deftroying  the  intervening  or  furrounding  parts  by 
which  the  inner  delicate  ftrudlure  is  fo  numeroufly 
guarded.  But,  in  all  diforders  of  this  fort,  whether 
moon-eyes,  or  confirmed  cataracts  with  a  weeping, 
general  evacuations  with  internal  alteratives  can  only 
take  place.  Indeed  the  attempts  to  cure  catara£ls  have 
hitherto  generally  produced  only  a  palliation  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  fometimes  have  proved  entirely  deftrut- 
tive ;  yet  early  care,  it  is  faid,  has  in  fome  indances 
proved  fuccefsful.  To  this  end  towelling  is  prefcribcd, 
with  bleeding  at  proper  intervals,  except  where  the 
eyes  appear  funk  rfnd  perilhing.  It  is  alfo  dire^ed, 
during  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  to  obierve  a 
cooling  treatment ;  alfo  to 

Give  the  horfe  two  ounces  of  nitre  every  day,  mixed 
into  a  ball  with  honey  ;  and  bathe  the  parts  above  the 
eye  with  verjuice  or  vinegar  wherein  rofe- leaves  are 
infufed,  to  four  ounces  of  which  half  a  drachm  of  fugar 
ot  lead  may  be  added.  The  fwelling  on  the  lid  may 
afterwards  be  bathed  with  a  fpongc  dipped  in  equal 
parts  of  lime  and  Hungary  water  mixed  together;  and 
the  following  cooling  phyfic  fhould  be  given  every 
fourth  day,  u\l  the  eye  becomes  clear  :  lenitive  elec- 
tuary and  cream  oi  tartar^  of  each  four  ounces  i  Glau- 


ber's falts,  three  ounces; ^fyrup  of  buckthorn,  two 
ounces.' 

When  the  weeping  is  by  thefc  means  removed,  the 
alterative  powders  (hould  be  given  every  day,  till  two 
or  three  pounds  are  taken,  and  after  an  mterval  of 
three  months  the  fame  courfe  (hould  be  repeated.  This 
method,  it  is  affirmed,  has  often  been  attended  with 
good  fuccefsi  where  the  eyes  have  been  full,  and  no 
way  perilhed.  The  haws  is  a  fwelling  and  fponginefs 
that  grows  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eyes,  fo  large 
fometimes  as  to  cover  a  part  of  the  eye.  The  opera- 
tion  here  is  eafily  performed,  by  cutting  part  of  it  away ; 
but  the  farriers  are  apt  to  cut  away  too  much;  the 
wound  may  be  dreffea  with  honey  of  rofes,  and,  if  a 
fungus  or  fpongy  flefli  arifes,  it  (hould  be  fprinkled 
with  burnt  alum,  or  touched  wi^h  blue  vitriol. 

The  following  prefcriptions  are  tranflated  from  the 
works  of  the  moft  celebrated  practitioners  of  Germa^iy^ 
Holland^  France^  ltah%  &c.  together  with  thofe  ufed 
by  the  moft  dill inguimed  of  our  nation. 

For  a  HTfe  that  has  dijordered  Sight,  Take  fpring 
and  rain  water,  of  each  an  equal  quantity;  filter  the 
former  through  white-brown  paper;  rafp  in  a  little 
Caftile  foap  and  double-refined  fugar ;  afterwards  filter 
it  agaiqi  through  another  paper ;  ufe  this  with  a  foft 
feather  two  or  three  times  a  day  till  the  eye  becomes 
clear. 

Pills  to  purge  the  Brain  of  A  Horfe  that  has  fire  Eyes, 
Take  agaric,  common  aloes,  fenna -leaves,  turbtth- 
' roots,  gentian,  and  ginger,  of  each  three  drachms,  all 
in  powder  ;  and  with  unfalted  butter,  or  fyrupof  buck- 
thorn, make  it  into  a  fufficient  number  oi  balls,  to  be 
rolled  inliquorice  powder,  for  one  dofe  ;  give  after  it 
a  few  glafiies  of  wme,  to  make  him  fw allow  it  the 
better;  he  (hould  fa^  fix  or  feven  hours  before  and 
after  taking  the  dofe. 

A  Pvwder  to  difftpate  a  Web,  Take  garden  thyme  or 
wild-thyme,  dry  one  or  both  of  thefe  in  the  (hade,  and. 
make  a  fine  powder;  which  ufe  with  a  feather  to  the 
horfe's  eye  three  or  four  times  a-day. — Remember  never 
to  blow  this  powder  into  a  horfe *s  eye. 

Another  Remedy  fur  fore  Eyes,  lake  celandine-juice, 
two  ounces  ;  white  vitriol  and  Floreniine  ,orris-root, 
powdered,  each  half  an  ounce ;  put  the  juice  and  pow- 
der into  aipint  of  plantain  or  fpring  water  ;  beat  it  all 
well  together  till  the  water  is  in  a  froth  ;  then  let  it  fet- 
tle all  night,  and  filter  it  through  white-brown  paper ;  to 
be  ufed  with  a  feather. 

•  Another  Powder  for  Films  or  Specks,  Take  cryfial  or 
glafe,  levigated  very  fine,  to  wluch  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  fugar- candy  ;  fift  it  well  for  ufe. 

Another  JVtiy  to  remove  a  Film*  Take  a  piece  of  lean 
hung  or  fait  beef,  4ry  it  in  an  oven  ^o  that  it  may  be 
reduced  to  powder  ;  do  tlie  like  to  a  ftick  of  liquorice  ; 
take  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  and  a  third  part  of  burnt 
roach  alum;  mix  them  well,  and  blow  wiihva  quill 
each  morning  about  a  pennyweight  into  the  horle's 
eye,  drawing  the  lids  together,  to  keep  in  the  powder  ; 
and,  in  fo  doing  every  other  day  for  five  or  fix  days  to- 
gether, the  film  will  vanidi.^  '1  his  will  likewife  remove 
the  pin  and  web. 

Anoihcn      Wa(h  the  eye  with  wine ;   then  lift  up 
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the  eye-lid,  and  gently  Aroke  the  eye  with  wheat* 
flour  on  your  thumj^.  Common  fait,  or  fait  of  lead, 
beaten  fine,  and  put  into  the  eye,  is  likewife  proper ; 
or  you  may  wafh,  the  horfe's  eye  with  your  fpittle  in 
the  morning  fading,  having  firft  put  a  little  fait  in 
your  mouth.  A  very  efFeAualway  is  to  beat  faUammoniac 
and  put  into  the  eye,  repeating  it  every  day  till  the  film  is 
gone. 

Another^  very  good-  Take  ground-ivy,  four  liandfuls  ; 
common  fait,  fugar-candy,  white-copperas  calcined, 
each  an  ounce ;  fix  new-laid  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  the 
yolks  to  be  taken  away  ;  after  which  beat  (hells  and  ail 
well  together  in  a  marble  mortar,  with  a  pint  of  white- 
wine  ;  let  them  infufe  twelve  hours,  and  niter  it  through 
paper  for  ufe. 

An  Ese-^ou)der.  Take  common  flate,  calcined ; 
fQaiUfiiells,  kali,  or  fea-wort,  each  two  ounces  ; 
powder  all  thcfe  and  fib  tliem  through  a  lawn  fieve ;  ufe 
this  as  before  defcribed,  and  continue  it  till  the  cure  is 
finifhed. 

A  cooling  Eye-water.  Take  of  fugar  of  lead  two 
drachms,  white  vitriol  half  an  ounce  ;  diflblve  thefe  in 
a  pint  of  fpcing* water  ;  to  which  may  occafionally  be 
added  when  the  rheum  is  very  large,  and  inflammation  re- 
moved, half  an  ounce  of  powder  of  tutty. 

A  repeUing  Kye-water.  Take  two  drachms  of 
rofe-buds,  infufe  them  in  half  a  pint  of^  boiling 
^ater  ;  when  cold  pour  off  the  infufion,  and  add 
to  it  twenty- five  grains  of  fugar  of  lead.  With 
thefe  waters  let  the  eye  and  eye- lid  be  bathed  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  with  a  clean fponge  that  has  been  dipped 
therein.    . 

A  white  Eye-water,  Take  roach-alum,  and  white- 
vitriol,  each  one  ounce  ;  burn  them  to  a  white  ma^,^ 
upon  a  clean  fire- (hovel  ;  when  this  is  done,  powder 
them  and  mix  them  with  three  pints  of  boiling  water ; 
to  this  you  may  add  one  ounce  of  lapis  calaminaris  finely 
powdered.  You  may  drefs  wounds  in  theeyc  withhoney 
of  rofes  alone,  or  with  a  little  fugar  of  lead  mixed  with  it, 
and  about  an  eighth  part  of  tindure  of  myrrh,  or  the 
following  ointment. 

Take  an  ounce  of  ointment  of  tutty,  two  drachms  of 
honey  of  rofes,  and  one  fcruplc  of  burnt  white-vitriol ; 
mix  thefe  cold,  and  apply  them  a  little  warmed  with  a 
feather  between  the  eye- lids,  morning  and  evening  for 
fome  time,  and  wa{h  his  eye  at  noon  with  a  little  warmed 
milk  and  a  fponge. 

)f  the  horfe  is  flefhy,  and  of  a  grofs  conftitution, 
bleeding  fhould  be  repeated  ;  his  diet  Ihould  befcalded 
bran,  avoiding  beans,  oats,  or  any  thing  hard  to  chew,  as 
this  will  aflxrei  his  eye,  efpecially  if  it^is  much  inflamed  ; 
this  obferve  fome  days. 

Moon-eyed  Fiorles  are  fubjeft  to  cataracts.  When  the 
eye  is  ncvKrr  fhui  up,  or  doled,  and  when  the  eyes  appear 
funk  and  perifhing,  it  frequently  happens  that  one  will 
be  loft,  if  not  both  of  ihcm.  The  mod  promifing  figns 
of  recovery  are  when  the  attacks  come  more  feldom,  and 
chey  leave  the  globe  plump  and  full,  as  well  as  the  corner 
clear  and  tranlparent. 

Dyring  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms,  the  cooling 
regimen  ihould  be  obferved,  and  you  may  give  him 
daily  two  ounces  of  nitre  made  into  a  ball  with  hOney. 


The  fwelling  of  the  lid  may  be  bathed  with  a  fpon^ 
dipped  in  lime  and  Hungary- water  mixed  together  m 
equal  quantities. 

Another  Eye^water:  Take  of  the  juice  of  pim- 
pernel and  eyebright,  of  each  half  a  pint;  add  to 
them  the  powder  of  lapis  calaminaris  quenched  in 
white-wine,  an  ounce;  as  much  of  the  powder  of 
burnt  alum;  two  drachms  of  the  calcine  of  crab's 
eyes,  and  as  much  of  the  powdered  pith  of  oyfters  ; 
dip  a  feather  in  thefe  after  well  ftirring,  and  rub  it  in  the 
eyes. 

A  Remedy  for  blood- fl^t  Eyes,  Take  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  thecrumbs  of  white-bread,  bole- ammoniac,  and 
a  rotten  apple ;  bruife  them  together,  and  make  of 
them  a  cataplafm  or  plaifler  :  then  take  the  powder  of 
the  roots  of  mallows,  with  that  of  a  cruft  of  brown- 
bread,  and  blow  it  into  the  eyes  ;  then  bind  the  plaifter» 
or  rather  the  poultice,  over  them  ;  do  this  three  or  four 
times,  and  you  may  exped)  that  the  blood  and  rheum 
will  be  driven  back  and  difperfed;  but,  if  it  be  To  large 
that  this  will  not  cure  it,  then  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  tern- 
pie-veins. 

For  a  Film^  Bite^  or  Blow^  in  the  Eve.  Take  of  white- 
copperas  and  verdigris,  a  quartef  of  an  ounce  of  each  ; 
beat  thefe  to  powder,  and  dry  them  well  upon  a  plate  or 
fpatula  ;  and  after  that  take  of  it  to  the  quantity/of  half 
a  drachm  ;  and  with  a  quill  blow  it  into  tlie  eye;  then 
clofe  the  horfe's  eye  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  that 
walh  it  with  eyebright  water ;  and  fo  do  till  all  your 
powder  is  wafted  ;  and,  when  you  perceive  a  brightncfs 
m  your  horfe's  eye,  you  may  conclude  that  the  malady  is 
barnftied. 

For  other  receipts,  fee  Wounds,   Farcv,   Glan- 

DEKS,  &Ci 

The  following  is  a  lift  of  fuch  dFUffs  as  arc  moft 
neceflary  in  the  cure  of  the  various  diforders  incident 
to  the  horfe,  with  a  bi  icf  account  of  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues. 

Aloes.  This  medicine  by  its  balfanuc,  corroborative, 
and  lenitive,  virtues,  abftcrges  and  eliminetes  the  vifcid 
humours,  corrects  fuch  as  are  vitiated,  and,  corroborating 
the  relaxed  tone  of  the  ftomach,  icmovcs  the  fpafms  and 
flatulencies  of  the  prinm  via,  and  is  in  general  a  very  pow- 
erful and  eflicacious  mediciue. 

Diaphoretic  Antimony  is  of  great  fervicc  in  fevers,  jpef- 
tilential  diforders,  andalfo  for  all  eruptions  on  the  iKin, 
as  it  caufes  perfpiration,  and  is  a  great  clcanfer  and 
fweetener  of  the  blood,  &c. 

Butter  of  Antimony  is  a  powerful  cauflic,  and  caufes 
an  efchar  very  quickly,  which  fcparates  the  foul  flefli 
in  a  fliort  fpace  of  time.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  cankered 
feet. 

Aqua  Fortis  is  ufed  only  ius  a  menfinium  in  other  pffe. 
parations,  but  its  nature  and  quality  arc  much  the  lame 
with  the  butter  of  antimony.  It  is  ufed  for  horfcs  as  a 
cauftic,  and  is  of  infinite  fervicc  in  loofening  a  core  of 
rotten  flclh. 

Crude  Antimony  \s  an  excellent  alterative  in  the  icabies 
and  mange  in  horfes  and  cattle. 

Alum^  when  melted  with  a  proper  quantity  of  dragon  V 
blood,  is  an  excellent  ftyptic. 

Annifeed  is  a  great  promoter  of  theappetlte,  and  aflPords 
U  2  relief 
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velief  in  phlegmatic  and  cold  diforders  of  the  ftomach  and  1 
inteftines. 

Baljam  of  Peru.     Its  qualities  arc  healing,  drying, 
and  difcufling,  and  it  is  a  great  flrengthener  and  warmer- 
of   the  nerves,    and  is  ierviceable   in   cttta  or   green 
wounds. 

Balfam  of  Sulphur i  with  Oil  of  Turpentine^  is  a  medt- 
cine  much  approved  for  all  diforders  of  the  breatt,  as 
alfo  for  ulcerations  and  obftru£kions  of  the  urinary  paf- 
lages. 

Bay  berries  are  the  fruit  of  a  well  known  aromatic  oily- 
leaved  tree  ;  they  are  heating,  drying,  emollient,  and  re- 
folvent,  and  greatly  provoke  urine. 

Benjamin  is  of  a  wanning,  drying,  difcufling,  diflblv- 
ing,  and  purifying,  nature  ;  it  refills  putrefa6tion,  and  is 
an  excellent  remedy  againll  di (cafes  of  the  lungs  and 
kidneys. 

Tellow  Bajilicon  is  an  excellent  ointment  to  incarn 
wounds,  and  held  in  great  eitecm. 

Bole 'ammoniac  is,  m  fome  d(2^ree,  an  adringent,  in 
confcquence  of  which  it  is  ufed  in  fluxions  of  humours. 
It  is  of  a  drying  nature,  and  induces  cicatrices  on 
wounds. 

Bearsfoot  has  virtues  fimilarto  thofe  of  black  hellebore, 
and  purges  the  lower  belly.  It  is  generally  confidcred  an 
Infallible  prefervative  againll  contagious  diftcmpers 
tunong  horfes  and  horned  cattle. 

Birihwort,  The  powder  of  this  root,  and  its  cxtraft 
with  fpirit  of  wine,  are  ufed  in  liniments  forcleanfmg  in- 
veterate, fordid,  and  malignant,  ulcers. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  This  medicine  is  cooling,  and  gently 
carthartic. 

CalomeL  Is  a  great  fweetener  of  the  blood  and  juices, 
and  may  be  given  in  half-ounce  dofes. 

Chamomile.  This  medicine  digefts,  relaxes,  mollifies, 
and  alleviates  pain  ;  is  a  fine  diuretic,  and  is  chiefly  ufed 
in  the  compofitionof  clyfters. 

Clirves  are  of  ufe  in  nervous  diforders  among  horfes 
when  boiled  in  wine  or  ale. 

Camphor  is  of  a  Angular  efficacy  in  removing 
external  inflammations,  whether  of  the  eyes  or  other- 
wife. 

Carraway-feeds  are  one  of  the  four  hot  feeds ;  they  are 
Ilomachic. 

Cardamoms  aid  digeilion,  expel  wind,  and  are  good  in 
"inoft  diforders  incident  to  the  head. 

CUmmin-feed  is  ierviceable  in  healing  inflammations  of 
the  kidneys.     It  is  carminative. 

Cinnamon.  The  quality  of  cinnamon  is  ftirpulating 
and  corroborative. 

Diapente  is  a  compound  of  feveral  ingredients ; 
it  is  effeflual  in  opening  obAru£kions  of  the  intef- 
tines,  &c, 

Diafcordium  is  of  an  aftringent  quality. 

Dragon' S'l^hod  is  a  great  drier,  an  aftringent,  and  has 
a  (harp  diuretic  virtue. 

Diagridium,      Its  virtues  are  a  brifk  cathartic,  and  a 
ilrong  diuretic ;  it  is  given  in  ihort  preparations  to  purge 
I  water. 

DaucuS'fecd^  or  Catrrot-Jied  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
the  ftrangury  in  horfes  or  cattle. 

Elecampfme.    The  root,  of  this  plant  is  very  warm, 


opening,  and  deterfive ;  it  cleanfes  the  lungs  from  tar- 
tarous  and  vifcid  ob&ruflions,  and  opens  the  uri- 
nary du£ls  ;  when  compounded  with  brimftone  and 
hellebore!*root,  is  of  great  fervice  in  cutaneous  difor- 
ders. 

Euphoriium  is  chiefly  ufed  in  furgery  for  cleanfing  foul 
ulcers,  and  exfoliating  of  carious  bones. 

*  Japan  Earth  is  in  great  eflimation  for  (lopping  fluxos 
of  the  belly,  and  is  good  in  catarrhs. 

Egyptiacum  is  an  ointment  that  is  applied  with  fuc- 
cefs  to  cleanfe  foul  ulcers,  and  to  keep  down  fungous 
flefti. 

Fenugretk-feeds  arc  foftening,  relaxing,  and  healing, 
when  internally  applied  ;  and,  when  applied  to  tumours, 
they  ripen,  difcufs,  and-digell. 

Prankincenfe^  or  Olibanum.  Applied  outwardly,  it  dif- 
CufTes  catarrhs,  incarns  hollow  ulcers,  and  brings  them 
to  a  cicatrix  ;  it  conglutinates  recent  wounds,  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine  for  chilblains,  and  mitigates  malignant 
ulcers. 

Fennel.  The  root,  feeds,  and  leaves,  of  this  herb  are 
good  to  provoke  urine. 

Ginger  is  a  root  that  is  brought  from  the  H^eji  Indies; 
it  is  of  a  very  hot  and  penetrating  nature,  and,  when 
grated  and  mixed  with  any  kind  ot  phyfic,  will  prevent 
its  griping.  ^ 

Gentian.  The  root  only  of  this  plant  is  ufed  in  medi- 
cine ;  it  is  a  fovereign  antidote  againit  poifons,  promotes 
perfpiration,  and  caufes  diffeflion. 

Garlic-root  is  aperient,  difcuflive,  and  provokes  urine. 

Gum^tragacanth^  when  diifolved  in  any  aqueous  men- 
ftruum,  forms  the  confilience  of  fyrup ;  it  is  lenient, 
moiilening,  and  corre6ls  acrimony.  About  half  a  do- 
zen drachms  of  it  diffolved  in. warm  milk,  will  effe^ually 
cure  horfes  or  cattle  of  flaling  blood. 

Guaiacum  is  a  gum  very  efficacious  in  caufing  infenfible 
perfpiration. 

Money  is  infinitely  ferviceable  in  all  diforders  that  pro- 
ceed  from  phlegm,  or  a  cold  con  A  it  ut  ion;  and  is  a  great 
cleanfer  of  foul  ulcers. 

Hartjhom^  when  calcined,  is  an  excellent  medicine 
among  the  preparations  of  powders  for  contagious  difor- 
ders in  hories  and  cattle ;  it  cheers  the  fpirits,  and  is  alfo 
of  great  fervice  in  violent  fevers. 

hellebore.  The  root  of  this  plant,  applied  exter- 
nally, is  the  predominant  ingredient  for  the  cure  of  I'cor- 
butic  diforders. 

Jalap-root  is  of  itfelf  fufficiently  powerful  to  purge  and 
,  carry  off  all  fcirrhous  humours. 

Juniper-berries  expel  wind,  remove  obflrudlions,  and 
make  a  free  pafTage  for  the  urine. 

Long-pepper  promotes  digeftion  and  expels  wind. 

Liquorice.  The  roots,  being  perioral,  are  of  great  fer- 
vice in  the  cure  of  difordered  lungs,  &c. 

^uictJime  is  good  to  dry  up  old  fores,  &c. 

Seed  of  F/ar^  or  Linfeed-oil.  The  feeds  are  of  cooling, 
foftening,  and  healing,  qualities  ;  and  the  oil,  adminif- 
tered  with  others,  is  a  nne  balfamic  medicine,  and  greatly 
mitigates  the  pain  of  rheumy  coughs. 

Lunar  Caujiic  is  an  exceeding  powerful  cautery^  and, 
by  frequently  touching  foul  ulcers  with  it,  completes  a 
cure. 

MuJiard'fecJs 
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Myfiari'Jeeds  attenuate  vifcid  humours,  are  heating, 
emollient,  diuretic,  and  moderately  moiftening. 

Myrrbt  TV'hen  adminiftered  internally,  attenuates,  ma- 
turates, difcuiTes,  and  rcfifls  putrefa^ion.  Externally 
applied,  it  cleanfes  and  promotes  the  cure  of  wounds 
and  ulcers. 

Mercury,  White  corrofive  mercury  con  fumes  warts, 
and  other  obdinate  callofiiics. 

Salt  of  Nitre  is  good  fo  remove  all  grofs  obftru<3ions;  it 
moiftens  the  body,  and  relaxes  and  (oftens  parts  fpafmo- 
dically  contraHed. 

Spirit  9f  Nitrg  creates  appetite,  provokes  urine,  caufes 
perfpi  ration. 

Oil  of  4nnifeed\^  given  with  fuccefs  in  purgative  medi- 
cines, to  prevent  their  gripipg,  andalfo  expels  flatulen- 
cies in  the  inteftines. 

Oil  of  Caflor  is  an  excellent  purge  in  all  nervous  difor- 
ders. 

Oil  of  Turpentine,  compounded  with  other  medicines, 
greatly  contributes  in  extirpating  fwellings  and  drains, 
and  eaiing  wounds  and  bruifes. 

Oilofyitriol  is  extremely  cauftic. 

Oil  of  Peter  is  of  great  fervice,  when  externally  ap- 
plied, to  remove  pains  ia  the  joints,  &c.  occafloned  by 
ftrains. 

Train  OiVpofleflfcs  the  fame  qualities,  though  in  a  de- 
gree not  quite  fo  hot. 

Oilaf  4^berf  when  blended  with  other  ingredients,  is  a 
fine  medicine  for  an  embrocation  ;  it  likewife  r«|lores 
contra6led  paralytic  torpid  limbs. 

Onions^  roa&ed,  and  applied  poultice- wife,  foiten  hard 
tumours  ;  and,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  fait,  will 
cure  a  buHi  effeftually. 

Oxycroceum  is  an  excellent  plaiiler  to  fortify  the  n^r\'es 
and  mufcles,  and  relieve  pain. 

ParfLy.  The  roots  of  parfley  produce  the  fame  ef« 
.fe£l$  as  thofe  of  fennel. 

Peruvian  Burk  is  allowed  to  be  a  proper  remedy  for 
fevers. 

Burgundy  Pitch  is  ufed,  with  other  ingredients,  fora  hot 
charge,  or  ftrengthening.  plaifter. 

Powder  of  Rid  Precipitate  is  an  excellent  efcarotic, 
and  much  ufed  for  that  purpofe  ip  bafilicon,  and  other 
drefTrngs. 

Matthews' s  Pill  is  a  powerful  opiate. 

^uickfilver  requires  great  judgment  in  adminidering ; 
it  opens  the  pores,  fmali  veifels,  and  du6ts  of  the  glands ; 
rcfolves  obftrudted  humours  in  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
body,  and  performs  wonders  in  cutaneous  puiiules,  fcabs, 
and  other  eruptions  of  the  fkin. 

Rofemary  is  hot  and  drying,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in  all 
nervous  complaii)Xs. 

Rue  is  of  fervice  in  obftruflions  in  the  urethra 
and  bowels,  and  refifts  all  kinds  of  poifons  and  malig- 
nities. 

Salt  (f  Vitriol  is  a  medicine  cleanfing  and  very  aperi- 
tive. 

Saffron  purges  the  lungs  from  vifcid  phlegm,  is  a  good 
perioral,  and  exhilarates  the  animal  fpirits. 

Sulphur,  ii  adminiftered  internally,  repels  grofs  hu- 
mours^ and  purifies  the  blood. 


Salt'petre^  is  a  great  diuretic,  and  therelbre  cleanfes  the 

urinary  paflages. 

SaUammoniac  is  the  moft  noble  aperient,  attenuant, 
rofolvent,  flernuratory,  diaphoretic,  ludoriRc,  and  diu- 
retic, as  it  preferves  all  animal  fubliances  from  putre* 
fadion. 

Sugar  of  Lead  is  an  aftringent  ftyptic. 

Salt  of  fVormwcod  helps  digeftion»  and  greatly  promotes 
appetite. 

Salt  of  Tartar  is  ufed  in  all  difeafes  which  are 
feated  in  the  nerves,  as  palfies,  apoplexies,  epilep- 
fies,  &c. 

Steel,  prepared Ji%  a  great  aftringent. 

Spermaceti  is  a  fine  balfamic  in  moA  inward  dtC- 
orders. 

Syrup  of  Buckthorn  is  a  violent  cathartic,  and  carries  off 
watery  humours. 

Spirit  of  Sal-ammoniac  is  ufeful  in  nervous  complaints 
where  there  is  pain. 

Storax  is  a  peQorat  ufed  in  coughs,  and  diforders  of 
the  lungs,  &c. 

Snake- root  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  raiting  a  diaphore* 
(is,  fothat  its  warmth  occadons  its  ufe  in  all  nervous  and 
paralytic  diforders. 

Tutty^  prepared^  dyies  acrimonious  humours  of  the  eyes, 
cures  ulcers  on  the  cornea  and  eyelids,  and  carries  off 
fluxes  of  fiftulous  humours  in  the  eves. 

Turmeric  is  chiefly  ufed  to  open  oDflruQions  of  the  in- 
teflines,  and  provoke  urine. 

Barbadoes  Tar  is  recommended  to  be  given  in 
obftinate  tickling  coughs  ;  and,  when  applied  out- 
wardly*  is  oi  fervice  in  burns,  fcalds,  and  inflam- 
mations. 

Emetic  Tartar  operates  by  flool,  and  is  proper  in  all  hy« 
pochondriacal  melancholy* 

Venice  Treacle  is  a  llrong  opiate. 

Tin^ure  of  Cajlor  operates  efFe6);ualIy  in  a  letbarn, 
apoplexy,  epileply,  pally,  vertigo,  tremor  of  the  liinDs, 
defluxions  on  the  joints,  &c. 

Turpentine  is  a  detergent,  and  therefore  of  ufe  in  ab- 
fcefles  and  ulcerations. 

Roman  Vitriol  is  an  excellent  ftyptic' 

White  Vitriol  is  good  to  allay  the  inflammations  of  the 
eyes,  &c. 

Vitriol  of  Tartar  ftrengthens  the  inteftines. 

Verdigris  keeps  down  fungous  fleih,  and  is  pt  fervice 
in  drying  up  ulcers. 

Vinegar  is  acid,  refolvent,  and  refrigerating. 
'   PVormwood  creates  an  appetite,  and  helps  £gefiion. 

fVhiteofan  Egg,  mixed  with  bole-ammoniac,  &c.- de- 
fends and  cools  any  part  that  may  be  ftrained  or  violently 
bruifed. 

FARRIER'S  POUCH,  a  leather  bag  in  which  they 
carry  nippers,  drivers,  ftioes  for  all  fizes  of  feet,  good 
ftiarp  nails,  and  all  that  is  proper  for  new  flioeing  a 
horle  that  has  loft  his  (hoe  upon  tiie  road. 

If  you  have  no  farrier  with  you,  you  muft  always  in 
your  equipage  have  a  farrier's  pouch  well  provided,  and 
a  groom  that  knows  how  to  drive  nails. 

FATTENING  of  Horses  :  there  are  a  multitude 
of  things  prefcribed  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  thefe 
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that  follow  have  by  experience  been  found  to  be  the 
bcft  :— 

1.  Take  elecampane,  cummin- feed,  tameriflcs,  anni- 
feeds,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  a  handful  of  groundfel ; 
boil  all  thefe  very  well  with  three  heads  of  garlic, 
cleanfed  and  ftamped,  in  a  gallon  of  ftrong  ale  :  ftrain 
the  lic^uor  well,  and  give  the  horfe  a  quart  of  it  luke- 
warm m  a  morning,  and  fet  him  up  hot.  Do  this  for 
four  or  five  mornings,  and  afterwards  turn  him  to  grafs, 
if  the  weather  permit,  but  if  it  does  no:  keep  him  in 
thehoufe;  and  befides^the  aforefaid  drink,  take  the 
fine  powder  of  elecampane,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
cummin-feeds  powdered,  and  every  time  you  give  him 

f)rovender,  fpnnkle  half  an  ounce  of  this  powder  by 
.  ittle  and  little  therein,  for  fear  he  (hould  naufeate  it, 
until  it  be  quite  eaten  up. 

2.  Put  two  fpoonfuls  of  diapcnte  In  a  pint  of  fweet 
wine,  brew  them  together,  and  give  it  the  horfe  for 
three  mornings  ;  for  that  will  (ake  away  all  infeftions 
and  ficknefs  from  the  inward  parts  :  then  feed  him 
with  provender,  at  leaft  three  times  a  day,  viz,  after  his 
water  in  the  morning,  after  his  Water  m  the  evening, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  And  if  you  perceive  that 
he  does  not  eat  his  provender  Well,  then  change  it  to 
anotlier,  and  let  him  have  moft  of  that  food  he  loves 
beft. 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood ;  then  put  half  a  bufhcl  of 
coarfe  barley  meal  into  a  pail  full  of  water,  ftirring  it 
about  for  a  confiderable  time,  then  let  it  ftand  till  it 
fink  to  the  bottom ;  pour  off  the  water  into  another 
pail  for  the  horfeV  ordinary  drink,  and  make  him  eat 
the  meat  that  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  pail  three 
times  a  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  but' if  he  re- 
iufe,  or  feem  unwilUng  to  eat  the  meal  alone,  mix  it 
with  a  little  bran  ;  the  next  day  leflcn  the  quantity  of 
bran,  and  at  laft  give  him  none  at  all,  for  it  ferves  only 
to  accuftom  him  to  eat  the  meal;  or  you  may  mix  a 
fmall  quantity  of  oats  with  the  meal,  and  diminifh  it  by 
degrees  as  before. 

It  is  to  be  x)bferved,  that  the  barley  muft  be  ground 
every  day  as  you  ufe  it,  foT  it  quickly  grows  four,  after 
which  the  horfe  will  not  tafte  it. 

There  arc  many  horfes  which  may  not  be  fattened, 
by  keeping  them  to  this  diet  for  the  fpace  of  twenty 
days. 

Barley  ground  after  this  manner  purges  the  horfe, 
and  cools  his  inward  parts  \  but  thegreatell  efficacy  lies 
in  the  water,  which  is  inipregnated  with  the  moft  nou- 
rilhing  fubftance  of  the  meal.    ' 

When  you  perceive  your  horfe  to  thrive  and  grow 
lufty,  you  may  take  him  off  from  his  diet  by  degrees, 
giving  him  at  firft  oats  once,  and  bartey-meal  twice  a 
day;  then  oats  twice  and  the  meal  once,  till  the  horfe 
is  perfeftly  weaned. 

In  the  meaft  time  you  may  give  him  hay,  and  good 
.  draw  alfo  if  you  pleafe,  but  you  muft  not  ride  him, 
only  walk  him  foftly  about  half  an  hour  in  the  middle 
•  of  the  day. 

After  the  horfe  has  eaten  barley-meal  eight  days,  give 
him  the  following  purgative  if  you  find  he  ftands  in 
need  of  it :— Take  an  ounce  of  the  fineft  aloes,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  agaric,  and  roots  of  flower-de-lis, 


and  of  Florence,  of  each  an  ounce :  pound  aH  thefe 
three  to  powder,  and  mingle  them  with  a  quart  of  milk, 
warm  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  if  it  can  conveniently 
be  had,  and  keep  the  horfe  bridled  fix  hours  before,  and 
fix  hours  after  the  taking  of  it,  without  difcontinuing 
his  ufual  diet. 

This  purgation  will  operate  efFcflually,  the  humours 
being  already  prepared,  ^nd  the  body  moiftened,  will 
not  occafion  any  diforder  or  heat,  and  the  horfe  will 
vifibly  mend. 

After  the  operation  of  the  purgative  is  q^uite  ceafed, 
the  horfe  muft  be  kept  eight  days  at  diet  as  oefore. 

If  horfes  of  value,  that  are  full  of  mettle,  and  of  a 
hot  and  dry  conftitution,  were  to  be  kept  to  this  diet 
for  a  cotivenient  fpace  of  time,  once  a  year,  it  would 
infallibly  preferve  them  from  feveral  diftempers ;  and  it 
is  efpecially  ufeful  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  or  after  a 
long  journey,  • 

It  your  horfe  lofes  his  appetite,  (as  it  often  happens) 
when  he  begins  to  eat,  you  may  tic  a  chewing-ball  to 
his  bitt,  renewing  it  fo  oftet*  till  he  begin  to  feed 
heartily  on  the  barleys  for  thofe  balls  not  only  reftore 
loft  appetite,  but  purify  the  blood,  prevent  difeafes,  an^ 
contribute  to  the  fattening  of  the  horfe, 

FAULT.    Sell  Default. 

FAWN.     A  buck  or  doe  of  the  firft  year. 

FEATHER  in  a  Horse's  Forehead,  (fc.  is 
nothing  elfe  but  a  turning  of  the  hair,  which  in  fomc 
refcmbles  an  ear  of  barley,  and  in  others  a  kind  of 
eyiet-hole. 

When  it  reaches  a  good  way  along  the  upper  part  of 
the' neck,  near  the  mane,  it  is  a  good  mark  ;  and  if  it 
be  on  each  fide  of  the  neck,  the  mark  is  the  better. 

So  likewife  if  there  be  in  the  forehead  two  or  three 
of  thefe  eylets,  feparate  from  each  other,  or  fo  joined 
that  they  form  a  kind  of  feather :  or  if  the  like  mark 
be  upon  the  ply  of  a  horfe's  hind  thigh,  and  upon  the 
back  part  of  it,  near  to  the  end  of  where  his  dock  or 
rump  reaches,  it  is  a  v^ry  good  mark. 

FEATHER  also  upon  a  Horse,  is  a  fort  ol 
natural  frizzling  of  the  hair,  which  in  fome  places  rifes 
above  the  lying  hair,  and  there  cafts  a  figure  refembling 
the  top  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

There  are  feathers  in  feveral  places  of  a  horfe's  body, 
and  particularly  between  the  eyes. 

Many  believe,  that  when  the  feather  is  lower  than 
the  eyes,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  weak  fight ;  but  this  remark  is 
not  always  certain. 

A  Roman  feather,  is  a  feather  upon  a  horfe's  neck, 
being  a  row  of  hair  turned  back  and  raifed,  which 
forms  a  mark  like  a  back-fword  near  the  mane. 

FEEL.  To  feel  a  horfe  in  the  hand,  is  to  obfervc 
that  the  will  of  the  horfe  is  in  the  hand,  that  he  taftes 
the  bridle,  and  has  a  good  afipui  iti  obeying  the  bitt. 

To  feel  a  horfe  upon  the  haunches,  is  to  obferve  that 
he  plies  or  bends  tnem,  which  is  contrary  to  leaning  or 
throwing  upon  the  Qioulders. 

FEE  I"  OP  Horses.  The  care  of  the  le^s  dxiiftet 
forms  a  moft  important  part  of  ftable  difcipline.  The 
Itgs  muft  be  kept  perfeftly  dry,  and  fo  clean  that  not  a 
(beck  of  dirt  be  fuffered  to  lodge  in  any  crevice,  under 
the  knee,  or  fetlock,  or  around  the  coronet,  and  withail 
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prcferved  cool  and  free  from  ftiffnefs.  and  inflammation; 
dirt  (ufFcrcd  to  form  a  lodgement,  or  wet  remaining 
upon  the  legs  in  cold  weather,  will  fret  the  (kin,  and 
caufe  cracked  heels,  mallenders  and  fallendersj  rats- 
tails,  cro^n  fcab,  and  fuch  a  tram  of  rtablc  plagues, 
as  may  baffle  the  mod  vig.:)rous  efforts  during  a  whole 
winter.  From  want  of  care,  the  beft  flat- legged  horfes, 
whatever  may  be  their  condition,  will  foon  become 
grcafed ;  but  i  have  feen  round,  flefliy -legged  cattle, 
which  could  never  be  preferved  from  it,  by  the  utmoft 
care  oi  the  moft  expert  grooms,  and  whicn  abfolutely 
could  not  be  kept  in  the  boufe  at  all  with  whole  legs. 
The  moft  fovereign  of  all  medical  recipes  is  preven- 
tion.— As  foon  as  the  legs  are  perceived  to  become  hot, 
the  heels  fcurfy%  and  the  hair  begins  to  ftare,  take  a  tub 
or  pail  of  warm  foap-fuds,  with  a  piece  of  foap  at 
hand,  fet  therein  the  norle's  leg  up  to  his  knee,  and 
with  the  Angers  gently  fcratch  off  the  fcurf  from  every 
part,  patiently  bathing  and  fuppling  the  leg  and  heel, 
as  long  as  the  water  remains  warm.  This  mull  be 
done  all -fours,  and  will  abate  the  tendon  and  render 
the  legs  cool.  Wipe  pcrfe6lly  dry  with  a  linen  cloth. 
At  night,  take  the  fame  fteps  with  chamber-lye,  in 
which  hot  iron  has  been  quenched.  Continue  this  as 
long  as  needful.  Touch  the  cracks  and  raw  places,  in 
the  interim,  with  French  brandy,  or  the  tobacco  in fu- 
lion,  or  as  occaiion  may  require  with  camphorated 
elder,  or  fpermaceti  ointment,  although  this  latter  has 
been  complained  of  as  too  iliffening.  Linfeed  oil  and 
brandy,  mook  together  till  the  mafs  become  white, 
foap  liniment,  and  other  forms  to  be  found  in  the 
courfc  of  the  work,  may  alfo  be  ufeful  in  this  in- 
tention. Care  (hould  be  taken  not  to  irritate,  and  add 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  legs,  by  harfli,  too  long 
continued,  or  improper  rubbing;  and  if  they  be  tightly 
bandaged  with  linen  or  woollen,  which  every  groom 
knows  how  to  perform  neatly,  it  will  contribute  to 
cleanlinefs,  and  the  general  end.  Some  gallopers  are 
apt  to  crack  the  fltin  of  their  heels  in  exercife,  in  that 
cafe,  fupple  occalionally  with  (imple  ointment,  but  in 

feneral  warm  water  will  be  a  fufhcient  prefervative. 
ains  and  forenefs  in  the  (bins  and  fhank-bones  are 
often  the  conlcquence  of  exercife  over  hard  ground,  in 
very  dry  feafons,  for  which  I  know  no  better  palliative 
than  frequent  warm  emollient  fomentations. 

The  legs  of  young  horfes  are  extiemely  apt  to  fwcll 
upon  their  firft  ftanding  in  the  ftable,  and  particularly 
after  a  journey;  not  however  fo  much  as  ufual,  if  they 
have  the  beneflt  of  a  loofe  lUble.  Soak  the  legs  wh.^ii 
cold,  and.not  in  a  flateof  pcrfpiration,  up  to  the  knee, 
patiently  and  thoroughly  in  chamber  ly^  heated  with 
the  poker,  adding  a  handful  of  fait,  if  thought  proper, 
twice  a  day.  fiandage  with  linen  if  neccfiary. 
Worked  horfes,  with  intiamed  and  fwclled  legs,  bat- 
tered feet,  windgalls  on  their  patterns  and  hocks  (for 
in  faft  bog-fpavins,  or  as  the  farriers  chufe  to  call  them, 
blood-fpavins,  arc  nothing  •more  than  wmd  galls,  or 
more  properly  ielly-bagsj  and  contra61ed,  or  ftarting 
(inews,  Inould  be  fomented  and  embrocated  according 
to  the  necelTity  cf  tiie  cM'e,  In  contractions  of  the 
fincws,  and  bardneis  oi  the  joints,  of  courfe  reftringents 


are  forbid.  Warm  difcutient  fomentations  arc  required,  ■ 
and  the  mod  efficacious  method  is  that  before  recom- 
mended, of  fetting  the  leg  into  the  liquid,  as  high  as 
the  knee.  In  cafe  of  ft  rained  (inqws,  >caufe  the  ac- 
cuftomed  tenfion  and  inflammation  to  fublide  by  the 
ufc  of  rhe  above  fomentations,  if  poffible.  previous  to 
the  exhibition  of  aUringents.  Or  ufe  the  fomentation 
in  the  morning,  and  the  reftringent  embrocation  at 
night,  agreeable  to  difcretion.  Rub  the  faturnine  or 
ftrengthening  embrocation,  ftrong  or  mild  according 
to  the  demand,  well,  and  for  a  long  time,  into  the 
partem  joints,  along  the  back  finews,  and  under  the 
knees  and  hocks;  It  maybe  ufed  either  cold,  or  blood* 
warm,  and  about  a  tea-cup  full,  if  ftrong,  fuffices  for 
a  leg.  Hunters,  after  a  hard  chafe»  would  be  infinitely 
benefited  by  fuch  treatment,  the  moft  fcrupulous  and 
minute  care  being  previoufty  had  to  free  their  legs  and 
pafterns  from  thorns,  and  fmall  ptickles,  which  they 
may  have  caught. 

With  a  thorough  groom,  the  feet  of  his  horfe  arc 
obje6ls  of  conftant  careful  infpeaion ;  thefe  iliould  be 
well  cleanfed  beneath  the  flioe  with  the  pecker,  from 
all  fmall  ftones  or  gravel,  at  every  return  from  abroad. 
The  flioes  muft  be  examined,  that  their  ends  do  not 
prefs  imo  the  cruft,  and  that  the  nails  be  faft  ;  other- 
wife  infiant  application  muft  be  made  to  the  farrier. 
Horfes  ought  by  no  means  to  remain  in  old  flioes,  until 
the  toe  is  worn  away,  or  the  webs  become  fo  thin  that 
there  is  a  danger  oi  their  breaking,  unlefs  in  cafe  of 
brittle  hoofs,  when  it  is  an  objefct  to  flioe  as  feldom  as 
poflible.  Upon  the  average,  good  flioes  will  wear  near 
a  month.  Steeling  the  toes  is  in  general  a  ufclul  prac-  ^ 
tice,  but  lefs  ncceflfary  when  the  beft  iron  is  made 
ufe  of. 

The  feet  of  horfes  are  liable  to  the  following  com- 
plaints,  viz. 

fVindgalh^  improperly  fo  called,  arc  encyfted  tu- 
mours, or  bags  filled  with  a  gelatinous  fluid  or  jelly, 
which  being^  preffed  upon  the  tendons  by  over- weight 
or  exertion,  ftagnates  between  the  joints,  and  forms 
for  itfelf  thofe  cyfts  or  bags.  Their  fituation  upon 
the  paftern-joints  is  well  known.  Some  horfes  are 
very  little  lubjeft  to  them,  even  if  hard  worked ; 
others  will  have  them  before  they  have  done  any  work 
at  all.  If  not  too  large,  and  they  feel  elaftic  and  dif- 
appear  on  reft,  they  do  not  render  the  horfe  unfound  ; 
but  if  large,  and  foft  to  the  touch,  they  become  ex- 
ceeding painful,  and  the  horfe  foon  grows  lame.  The 
only,  radical  cure  is  excifion. 

1  he  ring'ifne  is  a  hard,  or  bony  excrefcence,  upon 
the  coronet,  which  fometinies  alinoft  furrounds  the  top 
of  the  hoof,  occafioned,  ptrhaps,  by  the  iron  lock, 
which  has  fattened  a  clog  or  fetter  \  it  alfo  may  proceed 
trom  no  vifible  caufe,  and  is  tlien  fuppofed  to  be 
hereditary  ;  horfes  fuppofed  to  be  cured,  never  ftand- 
ing found  in  work.  ' 

A  quitioty  or  homy  qulttor^  or  whitlow,  is  alfo  fituated 
on  the  coronet,  or  between  hair  and  hoof,  Thofe 
deeply  feaied,  are  no  othciwiTe  curable,  than  with  the 
lofs  of  part  of  the  hoof,  whence  a  feam,  or  apparent 
partition,  up  above  the  heel,  called  ^^falje  quarUr.     In 
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this  Utter  cafe,  the  foundnefs  of  the  horfe  can  fcarcc| 
ever  be  depended  on,  and  he  is  liable  to  drop  down 
fuddeniy  on  hi^  way. 

T\\t  fand-crack  is  a  fmall  cleft  on  the  external  furface 
of  the  hoof.  No  horfe  ought  to  work  a  fingle  day 
with  one,  becaufc/if  neglcftcd,  or  aggravated  by  work, 
the  crack  may  enlarge,  and  end  in  a  quittor,  and  falfe 
quarter. 

Of  the  founder  in  feet,  chcft,  or  body,  the  fymptoms 
are  fo  well  known,  as  to  need  no  dcfcription.  Pro- 
greflion  feems  univerfally  impeded.  The  horfe  bears 
upon  his  heels,  and  inchnes  backward.  Few  recover, 
even  if  the  difeafe  be  fudden  and  acute. 

Kunnlng'thrufhei  are  a  ioetid  difchargc  from  the  frog, 
the  aperture  of  which,  in  confequence,  appears  molR, 
the  horn  perhaps  decayed.     See  Running   i  hrushes. 

Csrnsy  upoT\  horfes,  bear  no  analogy  with  thofe  upon 
the  human  feet ;  indeed  the  terra  is  a  raifnomer.  There 
are  Hill  callous,  horny  excrefcences  about  horfes  feet, 
limilar  enough,  in  all  refped^s,  to  human  corns,  but 
they  are  not  fo  didinguifheci.  The  ailment,  in  queilion, 
is  called  by  the  French  hifime,  and  is,  properly,  a 
bruifed  fpot  or  fpeck  upon  the  fole  of  the  heel,  wearing 
either  a  red  and  bloodihot,  or  black  appearance,  ac- 
cording a^  it  is  recent,  or  otherwife,  as  we  obferve  of 
the  human  nail.  Its  mod  common  origin  is  from  bad 
ihoeing,  and  is  curable  by  the  contrary.  • 

La  Fosse,  fo  attached  to  fub-divifions,  has  im- 
proved upon  SoLLEYSEL,  by  making  five  inHead  of 
three  fpecies  of  Skime.  In  fa6l  there  are  two,  the 
natural  and  accidental  j  the  one  occafioned  by  com- 
pfeflion  of  the  hoof  itfelf,  in  bad  ieet,  with  wiry  heels 
and  fearce  any  binders :  the  other  by  that  of  the  (hoe, 
or  ,the  intrufion  of  gravel,  or  fmall  ftones  under  it. 
The -preventive  remedy  is  *ihc  new  ftyle  of  (hoeing. 
If  the  bruife  appear  dry,  with  no  tendency  to  fuppura- 
tion,  extirpate  it  by  degrees  with  the  knife,  or  rub  in 
fre(]^ently  fome  fpirituous  application,  and  nature  will 
in  time  outgrow  the  blemiOi ;  turpentine  and  campho- 
rated fpirits  mixed :  (hould  the  horfe  travel  tender,  a 
light 'bar-flioe.  In  cafe  of  fuppuration,  make  a  fmall 
opening  for  the  matter,  end  (top  with  pledgets''  laid 
one  over  the  other,  dipped  in  the  proper  aigeftive, 
warm.  In  narrow  heels,  cut  away  the  horn  which 
preffes  upon  the  i/eime. 

The  fter;  in  general,  may  be  divided  into  the  ex- 
tremes of  hard  and  foh,  both  of  which  are  too  fre- 
qtlently  met  with.  For  too  hard  feet  there  is  no  re- 
medy, except  their  conflantly  running  abroad,  and  then 
a  fortnight's  work  upon  the  road  will  render  them  fo 
fcverifh  and  painful,'  that  your  horfe  will  be  crippled  i 
in  (hort,  have  the  appearance  of  an  incipient  founder. 
Over-flrong  and  hard  hoofs  are  faid  to  occalion  lame- 
rtefs,  by  compreflTmg  the  internal  ftrudure  of  the  foot. 
Their  appearance  is  ufually  high  and  deep,  fometimes 
like  afs-hoofs,  very  hollow,  with  fearce  any  frog  ; 
fometimes  much  coiitradled  a-top  by  the  coronary 
rings ;  at  others,  deep,  thick,  and  clubbed,  and  the 
hofie,  though  found,  goes  in  a  fumbling  way.  Soft 
feet,  and  low  tender  heels,  may  do  great  fervicc 
thro  ghout,  with  bar-fhoes,  anH  conftant  attention. 
Bred.hacks  are  apt  to  have  the  fcet^oo  fmall ;  and  often 


you  will  find  horfes,  with  feet  of  the  right  black  flint 
colour,  and  to  all  appearance  unexceptionable,  and  yet 
they  will  i^and  no  fervicc  on  the  road. 

Gnrueiliftg.  '1  he  intrufjon  of  gravel  into  the  feet, 
chiefly  through  the  n«iil-holes  ;  one  of  the  many  ill 
confequences  of  the  common  method  of  fhoeing,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  (hoes  are  hollow,  and  apt  to  admit 
and  retain  the  gravel,  and  the  fole  paied  fo  thin,  that 
it  eafily  penetrates.  The  horfe  halts  and  dcfires  to  go 
upon  his  toes,  and  the  hoof  is  inflamed  ;  but  as  other 
accidents,  fuch  for  inftancc  as  a  cluralv  fhoe  fetcing  hard 
upon  the  heel,  may  occalion  fimilar  figns,  lufFcr  not  the 
foal  to  be  cut  away  ralhly,  under  the  idea  of  fearching 
for  gravel:  but  (hould  there  really  be  gravel,  it  muft 
needs  be  drawn  out  by  manual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  fpiral  form  of  the  hoof,  which  occafions  any  fub- 
fiance  admitted  to  work  upwards  towards  the  coronet ; 
whence  a  quittor  may  arife.  This  fliews  Very  clearly 
the  folly  of  the  old  pratHce  of  flopping  up  a  gravelled 
foot  by  night,  and  luffering  the  horfe  to  be  travelled 
on.  Having  by  moderate  pinching,  found  the  oflCTding 
matter,  get  it  all  out  as  clean  as^  poffible  with  the 
drawing  knife.  Your  fuccefs  will  be  known  by  the 
difappearance  of  the  blacknefs  ;  warm  and  deterge  well 
with  warm  beer,  in  which  is  riielted  ftrong  foap  and 
fait.  Leave  the  hole  rough,  and  hollowed,  larger  in- 
ternally  than  at  the  orifice,  to  the  end,  that  it  may 
better  contain  the  application.  Charge  as  ufual.  The 
gravel  being  all  eradicated  at  a  certainty  (but  by  no 
means  elfe)  'burning  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  dropped 
in  ;  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch,  or  rofin. 

I'he  above  method  being  ineffctlual  to  diflodge  the 
gravel,  which  may  have  penetrated  deep,  and  latd  long 
enough  to  rot  the  coflin-bone;  enlarge  the  wound,  cut 
away  the  rotten  flefh,  and  dry  and  cleanfe  the  bone 
with  a  cautery,  pointed  fugar-loaf  form,  as  recom- 
mended by  Bracken.  Drefs  the  bone  once  or  twice 
a  day  with  doifils  of  lint,  dipped  in  tinflure  of  myrrh- 
aloes  half  an  ounce ;  tindlure  of  euphorbium,  two 
drachms.  Mix.  Cover  with  green,  or  precipitate' 
ointment.  Poultice  the  whole  foot,  if  neceflary.  This 
method  is  lefs  painful,  and  more  efiedual,  than  coring 
out  the  gravel  with  fublimate. 

Bru'tfid  Frujb.  This  happens  to  flelby  frogs,  or  in 
running  thruQies.  Poultice  with  flale  beer  grounds, 
lie.  ufe  the  knife  jndicioufly.  Detei]gents,  reipellents, 
ftyptics,  as  before. 

Ketraitf  Qeying,  or  Pricking,  with  Naih  9r  Stub.  The 
two  former  are  old  terms.  Re  trait  is  when  a  horfe  is 
pricked  by  the  fmith,  but  the  error  being  perceived, 
the  nail  is  inflantly  withdrawn.  A  horfe  was  faid  fo  be 
cloyed,  when  the  whole  nai!  was  driven  into  the  quick, 
ana  clenched.  This  latter  cafe,  it  may  be  eaiily  con- 
ceived, would  not  remain  long  unattended  to ;  and  in  a 
retrait,  although  the  whole  of  the  nail  (hould  have 
been  withdrawn,  a  tender-footed  horfe  may  go  a  little 
lame,  and  fuch  accidents  fhould  always  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  fmith,  who  may  be* by  no  means  in  faults 
Let  the  horfe  (land  in  the  liable^  fome  days  without 
(hoes,  pare  the  wounded  fide,  and  wafhthe  hoof  with 
urinef,  and  if  any  «ipparent  wound,  ufe  the  fpirituous 
application. 
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*ny  nail,  ftub,  or  thorn,  having  bcco  cxtraScd,  to 
cfFcft  which  no  time  ought  ever  to  t>e  loft,  wafli,  drcfs, 
and  ftop.  Tar  and  turpentine  arc  frequently  ufed.-  If 
from  pain  and  difcharge  of  matter  fome  remnant  may 
fee  fulpefted  to  remain  behind,  pare  as  thin  as  poffible, 
and  introduce  a  bit  of  fpongc  tent,  to  enlarge  the 
M'ound,  and  give  room  for  the  exti-aftion  of  the  rem- 
nant, with  a  fmall  pair  of  forceps,  or  encourage  it  to 
come  away  by  digelVion :  fhould  this  proceeding  be 
inefficflual,  and  the  lanienefs  continue,  with  a  fanious 
and  fetid  difcharge,  ufe  your  drawing  knite  cautioufly, 
and  examine  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Bartlet  fays,  if  a  nail  be  fo  driven  as  to  wound 
the  tendon,  the  foal  muft  be  drawn,  on  account  of  the 
gleet  \yhich  will  cnfue.  He  fays  farther,  that  (hould 
the  joint  of  the  foot  be  penetrated,  or  a  nail  pafs  up  to 
the  nut-bone,  the  cafe  is  incurable.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  the  old  applications  for  drawing  out  flubs,  t^c, 
the  fagacious  prefcribers  of  which  really  thought,  or 
fecmed  to  think,  their  medicaments  endowed  with  the 
mechanrcal  powers  of   forceps,  inOead  of  merely  di- 

Sertive  ones  ;  as  fome  old  goodies,  even  now  a-days, 
Jefs  out  thorns. 
^uittor  em4  Faife  Quarter :  caufeaqdconfc^uence.  A 
quittbr,  formerly  called  by  our  farriers  a  quittor-bone, 
or  horny  quittor,  is  the  javart  of  the  French  fchool. 
It  is  a  hard  round  lump,  or  excrcfcence  upon  the  coro- 
net, between  hair  and  hoof,  on  one  or  the  other,  but 
ufually  the  infide  quarter  of  the  foot.  Its  caufc  is  the 
afcem  cf  a  foreigri  body,  or  morbid  material  from  the 
bottom,  or  foal  upward  ;  as  a  nail,  a  quantity  of  gra* 
vel,  or  the  extravafated  matter  of  a  oruife  or  com, 
which  could  find  no  vent  below  ;  thefe  farcing  their 
way  between  the  quarter  and  the  coiBn  bone,  work  a 
paflage  to  the  coronet,  by  deftroying  the  foliated  fub- 
ilance,  and  corrupting  all  the  adjacent  parts.  This 
difeafe  may  be  a  confiderable  time  in  breeding,  to  the 
exquifite  torture  of  .the  animal,  whofc  wincing,  as  well 
as  the  lump  and  inflammation  upon  his  coronet,  are  ' 
j>erhaps  totally  neglefted  by  his  maftcr,  until  fuppura- 
tion,  and  an  ulcer  of  the  moft  ftubborn  and  dangerous 
kind  enfue.  The  thorough  quittor,  of  all  maladies  to 
which  the  horfe's  foot  is  liable,  is  the  moft  hopelefs,  if 
we  except  the  founder ;  which  makes  it  neccfl*ary  to 
caution  the  reader  againftthofefuperftcial  and  palliative 
methods  fo  confidently  recommended.  Any  thing  (hort 
of  the  moft  radical  operation  m  this  cafe,  will  endanger 
the  fpeedy  and  total  lofs  of  the  hoof,  for  which  reafon 
no  cure  can  pofllbly  be  made  without  the  ill  confe- 
quence  of  a  Falfe  Quartet,  or  fcam  down  the  hoof,  from 
ncceflary  lofs  of  iubftance.  A  horfe  with  this  latter 
defeei,*  may  be  very  found  in  flow  draft,  but  never 
could  be  depended  upon  to  ride.  They  ar^  apt  to  drop 
down  fuddenly,  as  if  ftiot.  A  fupcrficial  quittor,  origi- 
nating above,  in  which  the  cartilage  is  untouched,  or  a 
mere  wound  or  ulcer  in  the  coronet,  is  curable  by  the 
method  already  defcribed. 

St.  Bel  compares  the  horny  quittor  to  the  third 
(pecics  of -whitlow  on  the  human  nail.  Batifig  a  little 
ilourilh,  that  author  is  much  fuperior  to  any  in  our 
language,  on  the  cure  of  this  difeafe ;  we  ftiall  therefore 
lollow  him.    Probe  the  ulcer,  carefully  following  the 


dircflion  of  the  fiflulas,  to  difcovcr  whether  the  carti- 
lage be  aflfefled  ;  but  if  it  fliould  be  impolfible  to  -^ud^e 
exaflly  of  the  irregular  bottoms  of  the  wound,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  proceed  to  the  following  operations  ;— 
Reduce  the  horfe 's  folid  food,  and  give  maihes  of  bran 
and  ground  corn,  with  plentv  of  white  water.  Pare 
the  hoof,  rafp  the  quarter  t^in  near  the  feat  of  the 
operation,  ana  wrap  the  foot  up  in  an  emollient  poul- 
tice two  or  three  days.  Having  caft  the  horfe  plenty 
of  litter,  and  made  a  ligature  round  the  pattern,  to 
prevent  a  flux  of  blood,  an  incifion  is  to  be  made  with 
a  Lillory  or  knife,  parallel  with  the  coronet,  and  long 
enough  to  difcovcr  the  cartilage  in  all  its  extent.  Cut 
away  as  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  as  ne- 
ceiTary,  but  prefcrve  the  lower  part  of  the  quarter  and 
heel,  as  a  fupport,  if  poiTible;  then  with  the  inftru- 
ment  called  a  fage-leaf  (from  its  form)  having  a  blunt 
back,  and  being  flightly  bent,  cut  away  the  cartilage 
gradually  at  three  or  four  different  attempts.  In 
paffing  the  inftrument  behind  the  cartilage,  which 
covers  the  principal  blood- vcflels  of  the  foot,  as  well 
as  the  caplular  ligament  of  its  articulation  with  the 
bone  of  the  coronet,  the  operator  muft  ufe  the  utmoft 
caution,  fince  if  he  make  an  accidental  opening  or 
breach  in  thofe,  the  horfe  is  lamed  for  ever.  Scrape 
away  lightly  with  the  knife,  the  remaining  fragments 
of  the  root  of  the  cartilage,  obferving  to  fix  the  inftru- 
ment on  a  folid  part,  and  gently  bearing  from  within 
outward,  to  avoid  opening  the  adjoining  capfular  liga- 
ment. When  all  tnc  cartilage  is  cleared  away,  exa-» 
mine  the  ftate  of  the  bone  of  the  foot ;  if  carious,  re- 
move the  faulty  part,  and  fire,  in  order  to  exfoliation. 
Search  the  wound  carefully  to  the  bottom,  to  afcertain 
whether  there  be  any  remaining  finus  or  fiftula ;  and 
the  operation  completed,  give  the  firft  drefllng,  by  ap- 

!)lyinff  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  fmall  pleogets, 
baked  in  a  mixture  of  brandy,  vinegar,  and  turjjcn- 
tine.  The  dreflings  muft  make  an  equal  but  fufficient 
compreflton  on  all  the  furface,  and  may  be  finiflied  by 
laying  over  the  wound,  and  round  the  coronet,  large 
pledgets,  to  avoid  comprefling  the  part.  The  bandage 
confifts  of  a  piece  of  linen,  almoft  fquare,  and  big 
enough  to  go  round  the  paftern  and  the  foot,  with  a 
roller  three  ells  in  length,  and  two  inches  broad ;  lead 
to  the  ftable,  and  then  take  off  the  ligature  from  the 
paftern.     Bleed.     Febrifuge  diet. 

The  firft  dreffingmuft  remain  a  week,  and  then  the 
wound  muft  not  be  probed  for  fear  of  a  hemorrhage : 
The  fccond,  five  days,  when  fuppuration  will  have 
taken  place,  unlefs  the  wound  has  been  too  ftrongly 
coniprelfed  ;  drefs  as  at  firft.  In  a  few  days  the  third 
dreffing  muft  come  off,  and  if  any  black  fpots  appear 
on  the  furface,  they  commonly  indicate  that  there  are 
yet  relics  of  the  cartilage  ;  if  fo  remove  them.  Drefs 
every  other  day  with  the  fame  digeftive,  the  cauterized 
parts  excepted,  on  which  fmall  pledgets,  dioped  in 
tinfture  of  myrrh-aloes,  are  to  be  applied.  The  ex- 
foliation may  happen  in  two  weeks,  or  a  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  conftitution. 

When  the  efchar  has.  fallen  off,  the  wound  foon  fills 

up  ;  but  ftiould  any  particle  ol  the   cartilage  or  bone 

remain,  and  the  ex  foliation' have- been  imperfeft,  frcfti 
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llftute  would  enfue.  and  oCca(ion  the  neceflity  of  a  ^ 
new  opfsration  Probe  tlte  black  foots,  and  if  needful 
introduce  a  fufficiently  folid  tent,  loaked  in  the  above- 
named  tin6}ure,  and  lightly  dufled  over  with  pow- 
dered vitrioly  or  red  precipitate,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  defired  exfoliation,  and  confume  part  of  the  flefh 
covering  it.  When  once  the  wound  is  found  to  the 
bottom,  all  dancer  is  at  an  end,  and  the  trouble  is 
amply  recompenfed.     Run  at  grafs  previous  to  work. 

Grogginefs  is  that  ftifFnefs  aiifing  from  battering  of 
the  hoofs  on  Tiard  ground,  or  fweiling  of  the  legs, 
and  contraiElion  of  the  finews.  A  horfe  beating  all  up- 
on his  heels  in  his  trot,  is  ftyled  groggy,  and  the  defcft 
is  generally  incurable.  Surbattng  is  derived  from  the 
Sobaiitura  of  the  old  Italian  writers,  and  means  beaming 
of  the  foot,  which  ends  in  a  founder.  Sudden  accu 
dental  furbating,  or  compreffion  by  the  (hoe,  will  ht 
remedied  by  timely  liable  attention. 

The  Foot 'founder  is  an  obftru£tion,  oi*  condenfation 
of  the  humours ;  and  is  either  acute  and  from  fudden 
accident,  or  the  confequence  of  a  long  feries  of  pre- 
difpofing  caufes,  many  of  which  have"  already  been 
noticed.  A  fudden  Foot-founder  may  be  occalioned  by 
fupprelTed  perfpiration,  or  it  may  alTociate  with  the 
body-founder,  or  it  may  arifc  trom  (landing  conflantly 
tied  up  in  a  narrow  ftalh  It  is  generally  in  both  feet, 
either  before  or  behind,  fometimcs  in  all  four.  There 
is  great  inflammation  in  the  parts,  and  fwelllngs  of 
the  veins  in  the  legs ;  and  in  the  acute  founder,  a 
fymptomatic  fever  attends.  The  acute  and  chronic 
have  been  formerly,  and  by  no  means  improperly  dif- 
finguilhed,  as  the  wet  and  dry  founder.  By  cne  {train- 
ing oi  the  mufcles  of  the  loins,  in  order  to  favour  the 
pamed  feet,  fome  farriers  have  fuppofed  the  dtfeafe 
to  be  in  the  loins  ;  however,  the  fymptc^ms  of  founder, 
are  too  obvious  to  be  millaken.  Giirvase  Mark- 
ham  very  aptly  compared  the  fenfation  of  the  horfe 
from  the  foundered  foot^  to  the  pricking  and  (hooting 
experienced  by  the  hurr^n  animal,  from  obftru<5\e<i 
blood  in  the  foot,  when  faid  to  be  afleep :  but  the  old 
farriers  made  a  ^readful  miftake  in  gartering  up  the  leg 
In  this  cafe,  which  mud  neceifariiy  increafe  the  ob- 
Jlru£lton,  and  redouble  the  tortures  of  the  affiided 
bea(t ;  in  fhort,  the  number  of  (imilar  inilances,  inde- 
{sendent  of  any  other  confideration,  ought  to  be  an 
eternal  bar  to  confiding  the  medical  or  furgical  care  of 
animals  to  merely  mechanical  hands. 

All  that  can  be  done  in  the  Aable  is  as  follows;  as 
foon  as  convenient  after  which,  turn  the  horie  off,  for 
fix  months  at  Icaft,  upon  fait  pallures  in  preference, 
but  at  any  rate,  where  fhelter  may  be  had,  and  where 
feed  is  not  dithcult  to  be  come  at,  or  the  foundered 
creature  may  be  lUrved  either  for  want,  or  from  cold ; 
cut  the  toe  until  the  blood  come,  and  let  the  hoof  bleed 
awhile;  then  wiih  the  drawing  knife  make  a  number 
of  vertical  incinons,  through  the  whole  foot,  from 
under  the  coronet  almoil  to  the  toe,  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  quick,  without  even  fearing  to  touch  the  carti- 
lages: the  feet  may  be  wrapped  m  emollient  poultices 
a  tew  days,  afterwards  charge  with  tar,  and  powdered 
olibanum  \  or  pitch  and  roiiu. 

la  ao  acute  Ic under,  bleed  \  allow  an  opening  diet. 


with  faline  pbylic,  and  hitre  and.clyfters,  as  in  f<#er 
and  motten-greafe.  Pare  down  the  crud,  and  thin  the 
foal.  Soak  the  feet  and  legs  thoroughly  in  warm 
water,  in  which  bran  has  been  fcalded ;  and  after- 
wards gently  rub  dry  with  cloths.  Leave  the^^feet  alt 
night  in  poultices  of  mealy  potatoes  and  fcalded  bran» 
mixed  up  with  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  conti- 
nued three  nights.  My  reafon  for  advifing  potatoes^. 
\s  becaufe  I  find  they  retain  the  heat  much  longer  than 
any  of  the  ufual  articles.  Prepa^re  the  fotus,  (wiih  or 
without  fpirits,  or  fal  ammoniac)  or  bath  for  the  legs 
and  feet,  in  which  deep  them  well,  keeping  the  liquor 
to  a  conllant  convenient  heat,  full  half  an  hour  ;  giv- 
ing the  legs  afterwards  long  contmued  gentle  iri^iions* 
Stop  the  feet  wtth  pledgets  bf  tow  dipped  in  the  warm  « 
mixture  of  turpentine,  linf<.ed  oil,  and  camphorated 
fpirits ;  and  bmd  the  hoofs  round  with  flannel  dipped 
in  the  fame  mixture.  Thefe  meafures  muft  be  perfe- 
vered  in  ftrii^ly  three  times  a  day,  until  the  condenfed.  * 
and  {lagnated  humours  are  rendered  fufficiently  fluid 
for  circulation,  when  the  overftretched  veflels  being 
diiburthened  of  their  fuperfluous  contents,  may  be 
reftored  to  their  proper  tone  by  reftritig;ent  applica- 
tions. ,  Walking  exercife  in  the  mean  time  will  be 
beneficial,  but  it  muft  be  in  a  dry  and  warm  jplace,  and 
the  greatell  care  taken  that  the  feet  be  not  wetted,  and 
the  horie  (hould  be  led,  not  ridden.  When  the  in- 
flammation Ihall  have  fubfided,  and  the  proper  fteling 
of  the  feet' have  returned,  meafures  dire£lly  oppofite 
to  the  foregoing,  muft  be  adopted.  Wafh  the  feet  in 
urine  and  vmegar,  firft  blood-warm,  afterwards  cold  ; 
bathe  the  legs  with  the  reftringent  embrocation,  lead 
abroad  daily,  and  prepare  by  degrees  for  the  only 
efledual  reftoratives,  grafs,  and  the  dew  of  heaven. 
Thefe  meafures  failing,  recourfc  muft  be  had  to  the 
operation  as  in  the  chronic  ca'e.  The  old  farriers, 
and  St.^£l  after  them,  remarked  that  a  foundered 
horfe,  by  way  of  eafing  the  tenfion  and  pain  in  his  legs 
and  feet,  would  place  himfelf  upon  his  back.  Would 
it  not  promote  the  reflux  of  the  ftagnant  humours  to 
continue  the  horfe  in  that  pofture  half  an  hour  a  day,, 
upon  a  foft  bed,  extending  and '  faftening  up. his  four 
legs,  in  fuch  fort,  that  the  ligature  did  not  impede  the 
courfe  6f  the  blood  ? 

It  has  been  the  general  pradice  cf  farriers,  to  pare 
the  fole  of  the  foundered  foot  thin,  and  charge  it  with 
pitch  and  tallow,  or  fome  fuch  comb^iblcs,  boiling 
not,  which  appeared  to  fome  to  confirm  the  fomler. 
A  foundered  and  feverifli  foot  is  fometimes  foaked 
an  hour  in  a  cold  bath,  in  which  have  been  infufed  the 
moll  powerful  repellents  and  aftrmgents.  1  bis  prac- 
tice nas  been  derived  from  ancient  authority,  and  is 
pfefcribed  by  Petrus  Crescentius,  and  others,  but 
that,  and  even  the  confideration  that  fuch. method  has 
ever  fince  prevailed  in  the  continental  fchools,  is  no 
abfolute  proof  of  its  reflitude. 

When  from  any  accident,  the  whole  hoof  (halJ  becon^  e 
loofe,  fo  as  to  indicate  an  entire  ^auing  from  the  bone, 
prenare  a  pliable  leathern  boot,  with  a  ftrong  Tole,  fitted 
to  the  foot,  to  be  laced  around  the  paftern.  The  boot 
to  be  bolftered  and  flopped  with  foft  flax  or  tow,  that 
Che  horfe  may  tread  as  eafy  as  poi^ble,  and  the  flop^ 
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#•  Tg  to  be  daily  renewed.  Drefs  with  wound  oint- 
ment^  in  which  is  mixed  niyrrh,  maftich,  and  oliba* 
num.  very  finely  powdered.  In  cafe  of  fungus ;  prc- 
eipitate,  fublimat^  water,  &c.  Should  the  coffin  be 
foundy  a  good  new  hoof  will  be  produced  ;  but  it  muft 
be  noted,  the  old  hoof  will  Fall  fpontaneoufly,  and 
ou^ht  by  no  means  to  be  removed  by  violence,  or  the 
knife  ;  unlefs  indeed  where  it  may  comprefs  the  new. 

FELDFARES, 

ne  Manner  of  faking  them  by  ff^ater  Bird-lime, 

Take  your  gun  about  Michmlmas^  or  when  the  cold 
weather  begins  to  come  in,  and  kill  fome  feld Fares, 
then  take  one  or  two  of  them,  and  fallen  to  the  top  of 
a  tree,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  fcem  to  be 
alive.  When  you  have  done  this,  prepare  two  or 
three  hundred  twigs,  take  a  good  birchen  bough,  and 
therein  place  your  twigs;  having  firfl:  cutoff  all  the 
fraall  twigs,  fet  si  feldfare  upon  tne  top  of  the  l>ough, 
making  it  fail,  and  plant  this  bough  where  the  feld- 
fares  refort  in  a  morning  to  feed  ;  ^r  they  keep  a  con- 
Aant  place  to  feed  in,  till  there  ts  no  more  food  for 
them  left. 

By  this  means  others  flying  near  will  quickly  efpy 
the  top  bird,  and  fly  in  whole  flocks,  or  a  great  num- 
ber to  him. 

FERME  A  FERME ;  a  word  peculiar  to  the  me- 
nage fchools,  fignifying  in  the  tame  place,  without 
ftirring  or  parting. 

You  muft  raife  that  horfe  ferme .  a  firme.  This 
horfe  leaps  upon  jirma  a  firmay  and  works  well  at 
caprioles. 

FLNCE  MONTH,  the  month  wherein  deer  begin 
to  fawn,  during  which  it  is  unlawful  to  hunt  in  the 
forefl.  It  begins  June  the  I9tb,  and  continues  to  July 
the  19th. 

There  are  alfo  certain  fence  or  defence  months,  or 
feafons  for  Hlh,  as  well  as  wild  beafts,  as  appears  by 
West,  1  G.  3.  in  thefe  worda:  '*  all  waters  where 
falmon  are  taken,  fliall  be  in  defence  from  taking  any 
falmons  from  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  unto  St.  Mar- 
tin%  day :  likewife,  that  young  falmons  (hall  not  be 
taken  or  deftroyed  by  nets,  &c.  from  the  midft  oiAprii^ 
tothe  Nativity  of  St.  Jghn  Baptift." 

FERRET,  is  a  creature  that  is  bred  naturally  in 
Englandt  huX.  not  in  France^  Germany^  If^fyj  and  Spain ; 
they  are  tamed  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  keep  warrens, 
and  others. 

l*he  body  of  this  animal  is  longer  than  is  propor- 
tionable;  their  colour  is  variable,  iometimes  black  and 
white  upon  the  belly ;  but  nioft  commonly  of  a  yeU 
lowiih  landy  colour,  like  wool  dyed  in  urine. 

The  head  is  fomething  like  that  of  a  moufe,  and 
therefore  into  what  hole  foever  flic  can  put  it,  all  the 
body  will  ealily  follow  after. 

The  eyes  ar«e  fmall,  but  fiery,  like  red  hot  iron,  and 
therefoic  (he  fees  moii  clearly  in  the  dark. 

Her  voice  is  a  whining  cry  without  changing  of  it : 
ihe  hath  only  two  teeth  tn  her  nether  chap,  (landing 
eut.and  not  joined  and  jgro wing  together. 

The  genital  q£  the  male  is  of  a  Dony  fublbnce,  and 
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therefore  it  always  ftandeth  ilifl\  and  is  not  lefler  at 
one  time  than  another. 

The  pleafure  of  the  fenfe  of  copulation,  is  not  in  the 
genital  part,  but  in  the  mufcles,  tunicles,  and  nerves^ 
wherein  the  faid  genital  runs. 

When  they  arc  in  copulation,  the  female  lieth  down, 
or  bendeth  her  knees,  and  continually  crteth  like  a  cat* 
either,  becaufe  the  male  claweth  her  with  his  nails,  or 
by  reafon  of  the  roughnefs  of  his  genital. 

The  ferret  ufually  brings  forth  feven  or  eight  at  a 
time,  carrying  them  in  her  belly  for  forty  days :  the 
young  ones  are  blind  for  thirty  aays  after  they  are  lit- 
tered, and  they  may  be  ufed  for  procreation,  as  their 
dam  is,  within  forty  days  after  they  can  fee. 

When  they  have  been  tamed,  they  are  nonttihed 
with  milk  or  barley  bread,  and  they  can  fail  a  very 
lon^  time. 

When  they  walk  they  contra£l  their  long  back,  and- 
make  it  (^and  upright  in    the    middle,  round  'like  m 
bowl :  when  they  are  touched,  they  fmell  like  a  mar<- 
tel,  and  they  flcep  very  much. 

The  ferret  is  a  bold  audacious  animal,  an  enemy  to 
all  others  but  his  o%n  kind ;  drinking  and  ftrcking  in 
the  blood  of  the  beaft  it  biteth,  but  eateth  not  the 
flefh. 

When  the  warrener  has  occafion  to  ufe  his  ferret,  he 
firft  makes  a  noifc  in  the  warren  to  frighten  the  conies 
who  are  abroad  into  their  burrows,  and  then  he  pitches 
his  nets ;  after  that  he  puts  the  ferret  into  the  earth, 
having  muzzled  her  mouth,  fo  that  (he  may  not 
feize  but  only  frighten  the  conies  out  of  their  burrows* 
who  are  afterwards  driven  by  the  dogs  into  the  nets  or 
hays,  planted  for  them. 

FETLOCK,  is  a  tuft  of  hair  as  big  as  the  hair  of 
the  mane,  that  grows  behind -the  paflern  joint  of  many 
horfes ;  horfes  of  low  fize  have  fqarce  any  fuch  tuft.   , 

Some  coach -horfes  have  large  fetlocks  ;  and  others 
have  fo  much  hair  upon  theirs,  that  if  the  coachman 
does  not  take  care  to  keep  them  clean  and  tight,  they 
will  be  fubiefl  to  the  watery  fores  called  ihe  waters^ 

FEVERS,  (in  Farriery.)  Horfes  are  very  fubjeft 
to  fevers,  from  a  great  varfcty  of  caufes,  and  care 
(hould  h.e  taken  as  foon  as  the  creature  is  feized,  to  at- 
tempt the  cure. 

When  a  horfe  Is  feized  with  a  fever,  he  will  be  re- 
markably reftlefs,  ranging  from  one  end  of  the  rack  to 
the  other ;  his  flanks  work ;  his  eyes  appear  red  and 
inflamed,  his  tongue  parched  and  ciry,  his  breath  hot, 
and  of  a  (irong  fmell;  he  is  often  fmelling  to  the 
ground,  lofes  his  appetite,  and  though  he  will  take  the 
hay  into  his  mouth,  does  not  chew  it  ;  his  whole  body 
is  hotter  than  ordinary,  but  not  parched ;  he  dungs 
often,  little  at  a  time,  ufually  hard,  and  in  fmall 
pieces.  His  urine  is  high  coloured,  and  he  generally 
ftales  with  pain  and  dimculty:  he  is  always  craving 
for  water,  and  d/ink?:  often,  but  very  liitle  at  a  timci 
and  his  pulfe  is  much  quicker  than  common. 

Whenever  a  fever  is  perceived,  the  firft  part  of  the 
cure  is  bleeding,  and  the  <]uantity,  if  the  horfe  is 
firongy  and  in  good,  condition,  (hould  amount  to  two 
or  three  quarts.  When  this  has  been  done,  give  him 
four  times  a  day  a  pint  of  the  follo\ving  iniufion:  Take 
X2  of 
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of  baam,  hgCf  and  chamomrle-flowers,  of  each  a 
handful ;  of  nquonce-root,  fliced,  an  ounce ;  and  of 
nitre,  three  ounces;  pour  upon  thefe  ingredients  two 

S|uarts  of  boiling  water,  and  when  cool,  ftram  it  off; 
queeze  into  it  the  juice  of  three  lemons^  and  fweetcn 
it  with  honey. 

The  horfe  fhould  eat  nothing  but  fcalded  bran,  given 
him  in  fmall  qgantities ;  but  if  he  retufes  this,  let  him 
have  dry  bran  fprinkled  with  water,  and  let  a  little  hay 
be  put  into  his  rack,  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  will  not 
be  prejudicial,  and  a  horfe  will  often  eat  hay,  when 
he  ^ill  not  touch  any  thing  elfe.  His  water  fhould  be 
a  little  warm,  given  often,  but  in  fmall  Quantities; 
and  his  clothing  moderate,  too  much  heat  oeing  per- 
nicious in  a  fever. 

This  method,  with  good  nuriing,  will  often,  pfbve 
fufEcient  to  reftore  the  horfe  to  health  ;  but  if  he  re- 
fufes  his  meat,  more  blood  (hould  be  taken  from  him, 
and  the  drink  continued;  if  his  dung  be  hard  and 
knotty,  the.  following  clyiter  fhould  be  given  :  Take 
of  marfhmallows,  two  handfuls ;  of  chamomile  flow- 
ers, one  handful ;  and  of  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce : 
boil  the  whole  in  three  quarts  of  water,  till  one  quart 
is  wafled  ;  then  drain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  four 
ounces  of  treacle,  and  a  pint  of^ common  oil. 

This  clyfler  fhould  be  given  every  other  day  ;  and 
the  intermediate  day,  the  following  mould  be  given  : 
-Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  Glauber's  falts,  of 
each  four  ounces  ;  diffolve  them  in  barley- water,  and 
add  one  ounce  of  lenitive  eleduary. 

By  purfuing  this  method,  the  horfe  wHl  begin  to 
recover,  and  he  will  relifh  his  hay,  though  his  flanks 
"will  continue  to  heave  pretty  much  for  a  fortnight ; 
but  nothing  more  will  be  r^quifite  to  compleat  the 
cure,  than  walking  him  abroad  in  the  air,  and  giving 
him  plenty  of  clean  litter  to  reft  on  in  the  flable. 

But  there  is  another  and  much  worfe  fort  of  fevers, 
to  which  horfes  are  very  fubjed,  and  which  often 
proves  fatal,  if  not  properly  treated. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  diforder  are  a  flow  fever,  with 
great  depreflion ;  he  is  fometimcs  inwardly  hot,  and 
outwardly  cold ;  and  at  other  times  hot  all  over,  but 
not  to  any  extreme.  His  eyes  ap|^r  moifl  and  lan- 
guid; his  mouth  is  continually  moifl,  fo  that  he  is  not 
defirous  of  drinking;  and  when  he  does,  a  very  little 
fatisfies  him.  He  eats  very  little,  and  even  then  moves 
his  joints  in  a  loofe,  feeble  manner,  and  gVates  his  teeth 
very  difagreeably  ;  his  body  is  generally  open,  his 
dung  foft  and  moill,  his  ftaleing  irregular,  fometimes 
ipaking  little^  at  others  a  large  quantity  ol  water,  which 
is  of  a  pale  colour,  and  has  very  little  ledinient. 

The  firft  relief  is  to  take  from  him  a  moderate  quan- 
tity^of  blood,  let  it  not  exceed  three  pints,  but  repeat 
the  operation  in  proportion  to  his  ftrength,  fuilnefs» 
cough,  or  any  tendency  to  inflammation ;  after  which 
the  nitre  drink  already  defcribed,  may  be  given,  with 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  fnake-root,  three  drachms 
of  fatFron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  camphlre  firfl  dif- 
folved  in  a  little  fpirits  of  wine. 

The  diet  and  management  will  be  nearly  the  fame 
in  all  Ibrts  of  fevers ;  and,  in  general^  the  following 


rules,  if  attended  to,  will  be  found  ufbful.  Let  them 
have  very  little  hay  at  a  time  in  the  rack,  but  always 
the  beft  that  can  be  picked  out ;  if  the  hay  is  given 
out  of  the  hand  the  horfe  will  fometimcs  cat,  whereas 
without  fuch  care  he  would  not :  kindly  hories  particu* 
larly  require  to  be  fo  fed.  Oats  are  to  be  avoided, 
but  bran,  either  fcalded,  or  fprinkled  with  -a  little 
water,  if  frcfh  and  fweet,  may  oe  frequently  given  in 
fmall  quantities.  It  is  a  bad  cuilom  in  thefe  ca/es  to 
force  warm  water  on  horfes.  it  often  creates  a  naufea 
and  lofs  of  appetite ;  if  he  will  drink  warm  water,  or 
warm  oatmeal  gruel  that  is  very  thin,  he  may,  but  if 
he  prefers  cold  water,  let  him  have  it,  for  the  cold 
often  removes  a  naufea,  and  reftores  the  appetite;  it 
(hould  alfo  be  given  as  often  as  he  pleaUs,  though 
not  in  full  dra.ughts.  The  cloathing  may  be  the  fame 
as  in  health,  for  fevers  in  horfes  do  not  go  off  as  in 
men,  by  great  fweats,  or  by  any  other  increafed  eva- 
cuation,  but  gradually  abate  by  means  of  a  ftrong 
perfpi ration  i  mdeed,  when  the  kernels  about  the 
nead  and  neck  are  fwelled,  thefe  parts  may  be  kept  a 
little  warmer,  as  by  this  means  a  difcharge  at  the  nofe 
is  increafed,  which  is  very  falutary.  Here  it  is  necef^ 
fary  to  caution  againfl  the  pradice  of  fome  who  fyringe 
the  nofe,  and  thereby  produce  other  fwellings  in  the 
adjacent  parts.  When  a  horfe  begins  to  recover, 
carefully  avoid  over-feeding  him,  for  by  fuch  a  prac* 
tice  obftinate  relapfes  or  furfeits  are  produced  4  to  in« 
creafe  the  quantity  of  his  food  only  as  his4bength  in* 
creafes,  will  prevent  111  efFc6ls,  and  produce  the  ad* 
vantages  required. 

There  is  good  reafon  to  cxpeft  a  fpcedy  recovery, 
when  the  fever  is  obferved  to  abate,  the  mouth  is  lefs 
parched,  the  grating  of  the  teeth  is  not  much  heard  ; 
when  the  horfe  begitis  to  cat,  and  lay  him felf  down; 
if  his  fkin  feels  kindly,  and  his  eyes  feem  lively.  But, 
if  the  appetite  does  not  mend,  or  if  it  declines^  and  if 
the  heat  continues,  the  cafe  is  dangerous.  When 
there  is  a  running  at  the  nofe,  it  is  generally  of  a  red- 
difh  or  greeniih  dufky  colour ;  it  is  thickifh  and  clam^ 
my,  flicking  to  the  hairs  in  the  noflrils :  now  if  this 
matter  becomes  clear  and  watery,  it  is  a  favourable 
fign  ;  but  if  it  continues  thus  vifcid  and  ill-coloured; 
if  the  horfe  at  the  fame  time  fneezes  frequently  \  if  the 
flelh  is  (iill  flabby,  and  he  feems  hide-bound ;  if  the 
weaknefs  increafes,  and  the  joints  fwell ;  the  kernels 
under  his  jaws  are  loofe,  and  yet  fwelled ;  if  he  lifts  up 
his  tail  with  a  quivering  motion,  the  cafe  is  defperate 
indeed. 

We  will  intfoduce  the  method  of  cure  by  a  remark* 

on  the  pulfe,  and  the  method  of  feeling  it ;  in  general 

it'  is  obferved,  that  on  a  medium  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe 

in  health,  whofe  circulation  is  unaffetied  by  any  acci* 

dant,  is  perceived  forty  times  in  a  minute,  and  that  if 

i  in  fuch  a  horfe  the  number  of  puUations  increafe  to 

^  fifty,  the  heat  of  his  body  far  exceeds  the  heat  of  a 

I  healthy  (late,  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  in  a  fever.    To 

difcover  tlie  pulfations,  lay  your  finger  on  the  artery  in 

the  fide  of  the  neck,  juft  above  the  chcil,  or  feel  for 

the  arteries  in  the  temples,  or  in  the  infide  of  the  legs, 

1  particularly  the  for^'legs,  and  you  will  perceive  them. 
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very  di Ainft.  The  fame  ewd  is  obtfliae<)  by  hiyhsg  your 
hand  on  the  horfe**  fidei  to  count  the  motions  ol  the 
heart. 

In  proponion  to  the  degree  of  heat,,  and  the  f^rength 
of  the  borie»  bieed  from  three  to  fix  pounds,  and  if 
diere  is  any  apprebenfioo  of  coftivenefs,  give  him  a 
laxative  clyfter ;  after  this,  let  him  have  more  or  lefs, 
from  two  to  fbar  ounces,  of  the  toMowing  faline  pow- 
der, two  or  three  times  a  day,  according  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever,  which  in  the  inflammatory  fpecies 
often  re()uires  full  dofes ;  diifolve  it  Hrft  in  three  or 
four  pints  of  water,  then  add  to  it  as  much  more  water 
as  he  will  drink  at  once,  and  that  either  warm  or  cold, 
as  the  horfe  will  take  it  heft  ;  if  a  little  bran  or  barley, 
flour  be  mixed  with  this  liquor,  it  will  be  lefs  dif- 
agreeabte. 

*  . 

Thi  Saline  Powder* 

Take  falt-petre,  five  pounds  ;  falf  of  tartar,  one 
pound ;  mix  tiiem  well  iu  an  iron  or  marble  mortar, 
and  t'.en  put  it  up  in  a  bottle  well  corked,  to  be  ufed 
as  required. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  or  of  any  other  preparation 
with  nitre,  the  horfe  Oiould  be  permitted  to  drink  at 
pleafure,  for  nitre,  in  order,  being  very  ufeful,  requires 
to  be  well  diluted. 

If  by  thefc  means  the  horfe  begii^s  in  a  few  days  to 
eat  a  little,  this  method  alone  will  be  fufficicnt,  if  care 
in  nurfing  is  not  negle£led  :  biit  if  the  appetite  does  not 
return,  nor  the  fever  abate,  repeat  the  bleedings,  and 
continue  the  faline  powder  as  before  diredted ;  and^  if 
oodive^  give  the  following 

Laxattve  C9$lmg  Drink. 

Take  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  of  Glauber's  fait, 
each  four  ounces  ;  ditiolve  them  in  a^ufficient  quantity 
of  water  for  htm  to  drink  at  one  time. 

As  foon  as  bv  thete  methods  'he  begins  to  eat,  and 
the  violence  of  the  fympioms  in  general  give  way, 
though  his  flanks  do  heave,  which  will  be  the  cafe 
fevteral  days  after  the  abatement  of  all  other  fymptoms, 
there  will  nothing  farther  be  requifiie,  than  ro  walk 
bim  gently  abroad  now  and  then  in  the  day,  and  to  al- 
low him  plenty  of  litter. 

In  cafe  of  violent  mflammation  with  the  fever,  which 
is  attended  generally  with  pain  or  fwelling,  or  both, 
in  particular  parts  \  the  fame  method  in  general  will 
be  required  as  in  the  cafe  of*  fimple  fevers,  only  the 
bleedings  (hould  be  more  plentiful,  and,  perhaps,  oftencr 
repeated ;  as  alfo  a  more  liberal  ufe  of  the  faline  pow- 
dcr,  and  other  cooling  means.  See  Inflammation 
•f'ihe  Pleura,  i^c. 

The  cure  of  inteimittents  will  confift  in  a  cautious 
ufe,  or  an  omiffion  ot  bleeding,  according  to  the  horfe 's 
firength :  and  during  the  intervals  ot  the  fits,  to  give 
an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark,  finely  powdered,,  repeating 
it  eveiY  four  hours  while  the  fit  is  abfent.  if  the  bark 
runs  oiF  with  a  lax,  add  to  it  a  little  diafcordium,  or 
other  altringent,  enough  to  check  that  effe^  ;  but,  per. 
bapsy  after  the  fixft  day  or  two  it  may  not  purge^  fo 


tteit,  exeept  it  continues  to  nrodoee  \\M  ttk&,  tfie 
aflringents  are  heft  omitted.  In  cafe  of  any  other  fpe- 
cies'of  fever  intermitting,  the  fame  method  may  be 
ufed  as  where  an  intermittent  is  the  ordinal  difeafe. 

The  low  kind  of  fever  rarely  admits  of  bleeding* 
yet  does  not  abfolutely  forbid  it^  great  circumfpeflioA 
is  here  nece^ary.  for  fymptoms  which  ufually  require 
this  evacuation,  will  in  this  cafe  foon  give  way»  irora 
the  very  nature' of  the  difeafe;  however,  if  the  horfe  is 
young  and  Arong,  if  his  veflels  feem  filled  with  a  rich 
olood,  two  or  three  pounds  may  be  taken  away  in  the 
beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  nviy  be  repeated  as  the 
force  of  any  inflammatory  fymptoms  may  indicate. 

Whether  the  bleeding  is  ufed  or  not,  give  the  fol- 
lowing ^rdial  faline  mixture : 

Take  df  <:rude  fal  ammoniac,  two  ounces ;  diflfolve 
it  in  three  pints  of  water ;  then  add  to  it  one  ounce 
of  Virginia  fnake  root,  finely  powdered,  and  three 
drachfns  of  Englifli  faffion;  mix,  and  give  a  pint 
three  times  a  day,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  urgency  oi  the 
fymptoms  may  require. 

11,  notwithftanding  this,  the  fever  increafcs,  the  ap- 
petite grows  lefs ;  if  the  urine  is  thin,  pale,  and  fre- 
quently eje3ed  *,  the  dung  changeaUei  as  to  moif^ure 
and  drynefs ;  if  his  gums  feera  red  and  fpongy ;  if  the 
coat  (Vares;  the  cafe  being  now  dangerous, .  give  the 
following  balls : 

Compound  Fever  Bdls.. 

Take  of  bark,,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce;,  of  Vir- 
ginia  fnake-root,  halt  an  ounce ;  camphire,  one: 
drachm ;  honey  enough  to  make  a  ball ;  to  be  given 
with  each  dofe  of  the  cordial  faline  mixture  ;  or  with 
the  following  camphorated  drink,  according  as  the 
fymptoms  may  require  the  one  or  the  pther.     Or, 

For  horfes  of  Imall  value,  the  following  balls  may 
be  fubftituted  for  the  above-named  : 

Take  of  diapente  and  mithridate,  each  half  an 
ounce ;  camphire,  one  drachm  ;  make  them  into  a 
ball,  to  be  given  every  four  or  fix  hours,  with  a  horniult 
of  an  infufion  of  fnake-root,  rue,  and  diafcordium. 

7he  Camphorated  Drinh. 

Take  of  camphire,  one  drachm  ;  diflblve  it  in  reQi- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  ounce ;  ai^d  to  it  gradually  a 
pint  ot  diftilled  vinegar,  and  give  half  a  pint  for  a  dofe, 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  thin  gruel,  or  of  wMer  in  which 
a  little  bran  hath  been  ftiired. 

If  the  horfe  is  coftive,  laxative  clyfters  {hould  be 
given  ;  though  gentle  and  warm  purges  are  raihei  to 
be  preferred  ;  if  a  purging  conies  on,  let  it  continue,  if 
it  is  moderate  ;  but  \{  k  fecnis  lo  enfeeble  hm,  add 
gen;le  reRringents,  fuch  as  diafcordium  to  his  drink  ; 
or,  if  needful,  add  more  powerful  remedies. 

In  this  fort  ot  fever  a  horfcL  often  ftalcs  with  great 
difjhcuiiy,  and  his  fpirits  are  thereby  mucii  depielled. 
In  this  cafe  prepare^  his  drinks  with  tr<  fh  made  lin.e- 
water,  which  fiiould  be  clear,  but  retaining  as  mnch* 
of  the  heat  as  poffible,  that  is  excited  by  ine  addition 
of  the  lime  to  the  water.    If,  notwuhitauding  this,  ihe 
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orine  is  ftiU  defeftive,  fo  that  the  bodjr  or  limbs  begin 
to  fwell,  eive  the  following  diuretic  drink  : 

Take  nitre,  one  ounce  ;  Venice  turpentine,  diflblved 
\vith  the  yolk  and  white  of  one  egg,  half  an  ounce ; 
then  gradually  add  a  pint  of  a  ftrqng  deco£lion  of  marfli- 
inallow-leaves,  or  of  parfley- roots;  let  this  be  given 
for  one  dofe,  and  repeat  it  every  four  or  fix  houi^,  un- 
til the  urine  flows  freely. 

In  this  difeafe,  drinking  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
dilute  the  blood,  and  therefore  if  the  horfe  rerofes 
warm  water,  he  fhould  be  indulged  with  fuch  as  has 
had  only  the  chill  taken  oiF,  by  (landing  fome  time  in 
the  ftable.  And  this  will  prove  no  difadvantage,  for 
the  warm  water  forced  on  horfes,  palls  their  ftomachs 
for  a  time,  and  confequently  takes  away  their  appe- 
tite ;  but  this  water,  which  has  only  flood  in  the  ftable, 
reflores  them. 

If  this  method  fliould  not  prove  fuflicient,  but  the 
iever  continues  to  increafe,  the  following  balls  ftiould 
be  given  immediately,  as  the  danger  augments  every 
hour:  take  of  contrayerva-root,  myrrh,  and  fnake* 
Toot,  powdered,  of  each  two  drachms ;  of  fafFron,  one 
drachm  ;  of  mithridate,  or  Venice  treacle,  half  an 
ounce,  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  honey,  which 
fliould  be  given  twice  a  day,  and  waflied  down  with 
two  or  three  horns  of  an  infufion  of  fnake-root,  fweet- 
ened  with  honey,  and  acidulated  with  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar. 

It  thefe  balls  fliould  not  anfwer  the  intention, 
fwhich  will  not  often  be  the  cafe)  add  to  each  a  drachm 
of  camphire,  and,  when  the  horfe  is  of  value,  the 
fame  quantity  of  cador. 

Or,  the  following  drink  may  be  given,  which  has 
been  often  attended  with  fuccefs :.  take  of  camphire, 
one  drachm  diflqlved  in  an  ounce  of  re£lifled  fpirit  of 
wine,  pour  it  gradually  into  a  pint  of  dillilled  vmegar, 
and  give  It  at  two  dofes. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  powerful  and  effeSual 
medicine  known  than  camphire,  in  all  thefe  kinds  of 

Eutrid  fevers,  being  a£live,  attenuating,  and  particu- 
Lrly  calculated  to  promote  fecretions  ot  urine  and  per- 
fpiration,  the  two  principal  outlets  by  which  the  febrile 
matters  are  difcharged  ;  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for 
the  poor  bead,  and  advantageous  to  the  farrier,  if  it  were 
bftener given  than  at  prefent. 

It  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  that  if  the  horfe  fliould 
prove  coftive,  clyfters,  or  an  opening  drink,  will  be  ne- 
ceflary ;  and  fliould  he  purge,  care  muft  h%  taken  not  to 
fupprefs  it,  if  moderate  ;.  but  if  it  continuei  long  enough 
to  render  the  horfe  feeble,  add  diafcordiumto  his  drink 
iiiHead  of  mithridate.  < 

Another  neceifary  obfcrvation  is,  to  let  him  drink 
plentifully,  as  that  will  greatly  tend  to  promote 
^^  operation  of '  the  above.,  medicines,  and  con- 
fequently render  them  more  efle£lual  in  curing  the 
diiorder. 

A  particular  regard  fliould  alfo  be  had  to  his  ftaling, 
which  mufl  be  reprefied  by  proper  aftringents,  and  giv- 
ing him  lime-water,  if  it  mould  flow  in  too  great  quan- 
tities :  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  happens,  that  he  is 
too  remifs  that  way,  and  flaies  too  little,  fo  as  to  occaflon 
a  fulneis  ajid  fwcliiiig  of  his  body  and  lega^  the  follow- 


iftg  drink  fliould  be  given :  Take  of  fal-pruoella,  or  ni« 
tre,  one  ounce ;  of  juniper-berries,  and  Venice-turpen- 
tine, of  each  half  an  ounce,  make  the  whole  into  a^oally 
with  oil  of  amber. 

Two  or  three  of  thefe  balls  may  be  given  iait  proper  in- 
tervals, and  waflied  down  with  a  aecoSion  of  marthmaU 
lows,  fwcetened  with  honey. 

Thefe  are  the  beft  methods  of  managing  fevers,  and 
will  generally  prove  fuccefsful ;  but  fometimes  art  will 
fail,  and  the  horfe  will  difcharge  a  greenifli  or  reddifli 
gleet  from  his  noflrils,  and  fneeze  very  frequently ;  he 
will  continue  to  lofe  his  flefli,  become  hide  bound,  re« 
fufe  his  meat,  fwell  about  the  joints,  and  his  eyes  ap* 
ipearas  if  fixed  and  dead,  and  a  purging  enfue,  in  which 
ne  will  difcharge  a  foetid,  dark  coloured  matter ;  when 
thefe  fymptoms  appear,  his  c^ife  may  be  confldered  as 
defperate,  and  all  attempts  to  fave  him  will  be  in 
vain. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  his  flcin  feels  kindly,  his 
ears  and  feet  continue  of  a  moderate  warmth,  his  eyes 
look  briflc  and  lively,  his  nofe  continues  cleaf  and  dry, 
his  appetite  mends,  he  lays  down  with  eafe,  and  dungs 
and  flales  regularly,  you  may  conclude  that  the  dan- 
ger is  over,  and  nothing  wanting  but  care  to  compleat 
the  cure. 

But  you  muft  be  very  attentive  to  his  feeding,  and 
not  fufrer  him  to  eat  too  much  ;  his  diet  (hould  be 
light ;  a  fmall  quantity  only  given  him  at  one  time,  and 
increafed  by  degrees,  as  he  gathers  ftrength  ;  for  horfes 
have  often  catched  great  furfeits,  and  relapfed 
into  their  former  difeafe,  merely  through  ovcr-fccd- 
ing.  - 

Sometimes  the  fever  will  be  brought  to  intermit,  or 
leave  the  creature  for  a  time.  If  this  fliould  happen, 
be  very  careful  as  foon  as  you  find  the  fit  is  oyer,  to  give 
him  an  ounce  of  Jefuit*s  bark,  and  repeat  it  every  fix 
hours,  till  the  creature  has  taken  five  or  fix  ounces :  if 
any  eruptions  or  fwellings,  they  fliould  be  encouraged, 
as  they  are  good  fymptoms,  and  denote  a  termination 
of  the  diflemper,  ana  that  no  more  medicines  are  ne- 
ceflary. 

In  the  years  1732,  and  1733,  a  terrible  epidemic 
fever  raged  among  the  horfes,  and  it  was  then  iound  by 
experience,  that  the  fimplelf  method  was  attended  with 
the  befl  fuccefs,  and  that  thofe  who  treated  the 
diflcmper  in  the  following  mwner  were  rarely  difap- 
pointea. 

The  firft  Operation   was   to  bleed   largelvi  to  the 

?|uantity  of  three  quarts,  if  the  horfe  was  ftrong  and 
ull  of  flefli ;  and  if  his  Inngs  were  not  relieved 
by  it,  but  continued  fluffed  and  loaded,  the  bleed- 
ing was  repeated,  and  a  rowel  put  in  the  cheft  or 
belly. 

Thefe  previous  operations  being  performed,  take 
care  to  dilute  the  blood,  by  giving  the  creature  plenty 
of  water,  or  white  drink :  and  let  his  meat  be  warm  bran 
maflies,  and  his  hay  fprinkled.  If  the  fever  fliould  in- 
creafe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  fymptoms  above 
defcribed,  give  him  an  ounce  of  nitre  thrice  a  day  in  his 
water,  or  made  up  into  a  ball  with  honey.  Let  his  body 
be  kept  cool  and  open,  with  the  opening  drink,  given 
twice  or  thrice  a  week ;  or  an  ounce  ot  fait  of  tartar 
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may  be  given  every  day.  diffolved  in  his  water,  obferv* 
ing  to  omit  the  nitre.  After  a  week's  treatment  in  this 
manner,  the  cordis^l  ball  may  be  given  once  or  twice  a- 
day,  and  wafhed  down  with  an  infufion  of  liquorice 
root  fweetened  with  honey  ^  to  which  may  be  added, 
when  ihe  phlegm  is  tough,  or  cough  dry  and  hufky,  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  linfeed,  orfallad  oil»  mixed  with  an 
«qua]  quantity  of  oxymel  of  fquiiis. 

Care  (hould  be  taken  on  thefe  occafions  to  keep  the 
bead  and  throat  warmer  than  common,  as  the  kernels 
about  the  latter  are  generally  fwellcd,  to  promote  a  free 
perfpiration,  and  increafe  the  running  at  the  nofe, 
which  has  the  fame  e<Te£l  in  a  horfe  as  (pitting  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  fiut  never  attempt  to  (yringe  the  nofe,  as 
fomc  too  often  do,  to  promote  the  dilcharge  ;  ior  h  has 
quite  a  ci>ntrarv  effect,  and  will  leflen  the  quantitv  of 
matter  which  mould  be  increafed  as  much  as  poinble. 
The  checking  of  this  matter,  not  only  increafes  the 
fever,  but  alio  occafions  bad  fweiiings  in  the  parts  and 
glands,  in  and  near  the  head.  And  let  me  once  for  all 
remind  the  praditioner,  that  all  fuch  difcharges  are 
critical .  and  thrown  off  by  nature  to  free  herfelf  from  the 
load  tliat  opprelfes  her,  and  confequently  (hould  by  all 
means  be  promoted. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating  on  fevers  in  horfcs, 
fays,  **  Fever  is  ^Imoft  ii) variably  combined  with  ca- 
tarrh ;  and  luch  is  the  analogy  between  them  in  their 
.  caufes,  effefcts,  and  cure,  that  they  might  not  very  im- 
prope.ly  be  cfteemed  f)iionymous,  with  ihe  dii^indion 
of  hot  and  void  catarrh.  In  a  retropuliion  of  that  fine 
fluid  or  exhalation,  the  pcripirablc  matter,,  which  even 
thofe  who  have  corrected  ^anctorius,  make  fo  con- 
fiderable  in  quantity  ^  if  the  load  be  thrown.upon  the 
pituitary  membrane,  and  be  evacuated  by  the  ulual  ca- 
tarihal  dilcharge,  the  diTeafe  is  called  a  cold  ;  but  if  the 
-oblUuded  matter  remain  fixed  upon  any  bowel,  it  may 
aiiume  the  denomination  and  guife  of  fever,  or  perhaps 
of  iome  other  difeaie 

The  following  cxtraft  on  the  theory  of  fever  is  from 
Dr.  Darwin. —  **  Simple  fevers  are  of  two  kinds;  firft, 
the  febris  irrilutiva^  or  lever  whh  ftrong  pulfe ;  which 
conlifts  of  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and 
capillaries,  and  a  fucceeding  orgafm  of  thofe  vedels. 
Secondly,  the  febris  ininiiuliva,  or  fever  with  weak 
pulfe,  which  confifts  of  a  previous  torpor  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  capillaries;  and  ot  a  fucceeding  ofgafm  of 
'  the  capillaries,  the  torpor  of  the  heart  and  arteries  con- 
tinuing. But  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulle  occurs,  both 
in  the  (late  of  tocpor,  and  in  that  of  orgafm  of  the  heart 
and  arteries ;  this  conf^itutes  a  criterion  to  diftinguifh 
fever  from  other  difeafes,  vihich  are  owing  to  the 
torpor  ot  fome  parts  of  the  fyftem,  as  parefis  and 
hemicraoia. 

**  Compound  Fevrr,  When  other  parts  of  the  fyftem 
fympathize  with  this  torpor  and  orgalm  of  the  cutaneous 
capillaries,  and  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  the  fev'er  fit 
becomes  more  complicated  and  dangerous  ;  and  this  in 

J  proportion  to  the  number  and  coniequence  of  fuch  af- 
c<9ed  parts." 

The  fymptoms  of  fever  in  horfes,  analogous  to  thofe 
in  our  own  fpecies,  are  either  mild,  intermittant,  inflam* 
snatory^  or  hc^c  and  malignant  i  aiid  there  is  an  equal 
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analogy  in  the  clafs  of  medicines  indicated,  and  tRe  me- 
thod ot  cure.  Horfes,  from  the  nature  of  their  ferviccs, 
and  the,  feverities  they  undergo,  muft  necefTarily  be- 
much  expofed  to  febrile  diforders,  fome  of  the  mod 
common  caufes  of  which  arc,  exccfs  of  exertion,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hot  feafon  ;  plethora,  or  fuperabundance 
of  blood,  from  high  feeding  and  little  exercife  ,  in  ge- 
neral, any  obftruQed  humour  thrown  upon  the  circuia- 
tion  ;  the  infpiration  of  malignant  air. 

We  refer  thofe  who  deli  re  much  pra6ltcal  in^orma* 
tion  upon  this  difeafe  in  horfes  to  Gibson,  who,  Jf  he 
has  not  treated  it  with  fcientific  and  logical  precilion^ 
has  done  that  ^vhich  is  of  infinitely  greater  ufe ;  he  ha$ 
defcribed  the  various  fyrtiptoms  from  his  own  oblervau 
tion,  and  given^a  very  rational  method  of  cure  from  hig 
own  pra6Tice  C  from  him  chiefly  have  all  our  minor 
authors  derived  their  pathology  and  prefcriptions  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  fever,  which  they  have  haihed  and 
fer\'ed  up  again,  in  that  which  each  (uppofed  to  be  the 
moft  plaufible  form.  Brackfn  is  lame  and  imperfeft. 
on  fever,  obvioufly  from  hafte  and  inattention  ;  out  hit 
loofe  remarks  deferve  to  be  read  over.  • 

Bart  LET  is  the  mere  echo  of  Gibson  ;  but  that  in* 
defatigable  diligence,  which  is  Bart  let's  honourable 
charaaeiidic,  is  ever  at  work  to  pick  and  cull  from  all 

Juarters,  whatever  he  judges  may  be  ufeful  to  his  rea- 
ers  : — in  his  Pharmacopeia  Hippiatrica.  Osmer,  muft 
be  confultedlnEpidemics.  andthe  veterinary  praflitioner, 
even  if  experienced,  will  not  regret  the  fmall  labour  o( 
having  perufed  Dr.  Layard. 

In  the  fevers  of  horfes  which  fcldom  retreat  by  cri- 
tical fweats,  no  additional  clothing  fhould  be  ufed  in  the 
flable,  nor  the  head  covered,  unlefs  for  the  particular 
purpofe  of  encouraging  a  critical  diicharge  from  the 
noflrils.  The  liable  mould  not  be  kept  in  a  flifling. 
heat,  and  rhe  horfe  ou^ht  to  be  walked  out  daily,  if  cir- 
cumflances  will  permit ;  but  abroad,  he  ought  to  wear 
his  hood.  Gibson  allowed  cold  water  in  tever&,  and 
almoft  all  other  authors  have  implicitly  followed  him  ; 
but  fuch  pra6)ice  may  be  attended  with  extreme,  pro- 
bably inflant  danger.  Water  blood  waim,  or  white 
water,  that  is,  fuch  as  has  had  a  little  bi^n,  or  oatmeal 
boiled  in  it,  muft  furely  be  preferable;  but  if  cold 
w*ater  muft  needs  be  allowed,  let  it  be  previoufly 
boiled. 

Thofe  hot  aromatic  drenches  of  the  common  farriers, 
with  which  they  do  fo  much  mifchief  in  fevers,  have 
been  ccnfured  ;  another  caution  is  neceffary  against  the 
common  ground lefs  apprehenfion  of  horfes  itarving 
themielves,  by  their  abftinence  during  (ickiiefs  ;  this  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  grooms,  our  good  old  nurfe^, 
who,  when  we  are  debilitated,  *'  cram  us  till  our  guts 
ache,*'  with  that  delet^tably  iiglu,  nutritious  fubllancc, 
calve's-foot  jelly,  coming  in  Tor  their  full  fhare  of  the 
merit.  Let  it  oe  remembered,  that  in  general  the  ap- 
petite ought  to  be  the  only  dired^or  in  this  cafe  ;  and 
that  nothing  can  be  more  prepoKerous  than  to  force 
folid  aliment  upon  a  flomach  moit  probably  already 
overladen  with  morbid  matter,  which  mixing  with  the 
new  accefTion*  will  eilhcr  remain  an  inert  indigcfled 
fiercoraceous  mafs,  or  going  through  the  common  pro- 
cefs  of  digeftion,  fend  an  impure  and  vitiated  chyle  into 
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t1ieT)1ooa,  to  a(!3  new  force  and  virulence  to  the  difeafe. 
Should  the  horfe  have  fafted  a  confiderable  time,  and  no 
indication  appear  of  returning  appetite,  his  ftrength 
vrill  be  beft  lupported  by  nutriti6us  ciyfters,  which  may 
be  exhibited  leveral  tinncs  in  the  day.  Locks  of  the 
bcfl  and  fweeteft  hay  (hould  be  offered  him,  as  the 
pradlical  Gibson  well  obfcrves,  by  hand,  a  method  by 
which  moft  horfcs  will  be  tempted  to  feed,  particularly 
if  the  food  be  tendered  by  a  favourite.  At  any  rate, 
folid  corn  is  highly  improper  in  fevers,  unlefs  in  very 
fmijll  quantities,  and  ground,  as  an  addition  to  themafh, 
and  even  that  is  moft  befitting  the  decline  of  the  difeafe 
or  convalefcent*  ftate  :  the  common  dtet  muft  be  hay, 
fcahfed  bran,  or  pollard,  warm  frefh  grains.  * 

On  there-eftablifhment  of  health,  after  any  acute  dif- 
eafe, it  will  be  found  of  material  confequence  to  guard 
againft  the  too  fudden  return  of  appetite  in  the  horfe  ; 
the  inordinate  indulgence  of  which  may  induce  furfeit, 
indigefiion,  and  the  difagreeable  concomitants  of  an  ac- 
ceflion  of  crude  and  unconcotled  humours.  Bring  him 
gradually  to  his  accuftomed  rations  of  folid  meat.  To 
counteradl  the  ill  efFefts  of  any  morbid  relics  ift  the 
conftitution,  a  dofc  or  two  of  purging  phyfic,  or  a  fhort 
alterative  courfe  may  be  expedient ;  the  choice  in  which 
rauft  be  left,  in  all  cafes,  to  the  judgment  of  the  prafti- 
tioner,  who  is  referred  to  the  Chapter  on  Purgatives. 
On  the  contrar}',  fhould  the  patient  be  left  by  the  dif- 
eafe in  a  weak  and  impoveriftied  (tate,  the  crafis  of  his 
blood  broken,  his  puHe  languid,  and  his  appetite  fmall, 
ihewing  in  his  whole  appearance  what  the  old  farriers 
called  •'  leannefs  and  miflikc  ;**  rtcourfe  muft  be  had  to 
a  light  and  nourilhingdict,  with  the  daily  aftiftance  of  a 
cordial  ball.  In  this  cafe,  boiled  meat  has  veryfudden 
happy  effcdls.  Boiled  barley,  or  other  corn,  i  urnips 
and  oatmeal  boiled,  fome  of  the  liquor  being  infufed  m 
the  drink.  Boiled  rice  and  potatoes.  Baked  potatoes. 
Raw  carrots  and  lucern.  Mild  rhubarb  purge.  Mode- 
rate walking  cxercifc  on  dry  ground ;  for  frequently 
relapfe,  and  very  difagreeable  enPefts,  enfue  on  the  ex- 
pofure  of  the  feet  and  legs  to  wet,  in  cafe  of  recent  reco- 
veiy  from  fever. 

The  common  fymptoms  of  fever  in  the  horfe  are  ex- 
traordinary heat  and  drynefs  of  the  (kin,  jaws  and 
tongue,  ftrong  breath,  pulfe  quicker  than  natural,  or 
intermittent,  mflamed  eyes,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and 
impeded  refpiration,  ears  and  the  lower  extremities  hot, 
reftlelfnefs  and  fickle  appetite,  either  to  meat  or  drink, 
fometimes  avidity  of  drink,  frequent  cafting  out  of 
dung-balls,  and  aifficulty  of  ftaling,  high  coloured  tur- 
bid urine.  Thefc  figns  at  their  commencement  may  in- 
dicate nothing  more  than  mild,  fimple  fever,  but  if  ne- 
glefted  in  the  common  way,  from  want  of  obfervation, 
or  in  the  plea  of  neceflity,  the  difeafe  either  becomes  in- 
flammatory and  of  inftant  danger,  or  degenerates  into 
that  fpecies  of  fever  which  ufually  terminates  in  yellows 
or  jaundice. 

"Simple  fever,  taken  in  time,  ordinarily  fubmits,  in 
three  days,  to  a  couric  of  medicine  and  treatment  nearly 
fimilar  to  that  recommended  in  a  flight  cafe  of  warm 
catarrh.  |31eed  agreeable  to  difcretion  as  to  quantity, 
give  a  drink  of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar  and  honey,  from 
one  to  two  ounces  of  the  two  former,  each  a  like  quan- 


tity, in  three  pints  of  a  warm  dccoflion;  or  infufion  of 
any,  or  as  many  of  the  febrifugal  herbs  as  can  be  readily^ 
obtained,  twice  a  day  ;  plying  the  horfe  in  the  interim 
with  as  much  of  filch  inrufion  as  he  will  take  in  his 
water,  or  if  necefTary,  drenching  him  with  it.  The 
chief  of  thefe  herbs  are,  fcordium,  or  water  germandes, 
pennyroyal,  balm,  fage,  fwcet  fennel,  chamomile,  agri- 
mony, pellatory,  forrel,  mallows,  and  dandelion,  the 
whole  plant  with  the  roots ;  which  laft  ftands  recom- 
mended by  Boyle  as  a  febrifuge,  l^he  efficacy  of 
thefe  herbs,  in  this  cafe,  i^  by  no  means  equivocal  or 
contemptible  ;  but  if  none  can  be  conveniently  obtained, 
give  the  medicine  in  gruel. 

If  inflammatory  fymptoms  fupervene,  with  violent 
pulfation,  and  throbbing  in  the  arrcries,  fo  as  even  to  be 
vifiblc,  bleed  according  to  the  dire6Hons  in  the  article 
on  Bleeding,  and  continue  the  ufe  of  the  lancet  at  inter- 
vals, whilft  the  inflammation  continues.  Give  the 
above  medicine  in  an  increafed  dofc.  Suppofe,  one 
ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  cremor 
tartar,  to  two  ounces  and  half  nitre,  and  one  ounce  cre- 
mor tartar  ;  according  to  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  th6 
horfe,  every  four  hours.  Back -rake,  and  give  firfl  4 
common  clyftcr^  if  the  coflivcnefs  continue,  with 
difficulty  of  ftaling,  give  a  purgative  and  diuretic 
clyfter. 

The  following  neutral  mixture,  from  Bartlet,  may 
alfo  be  made  trial  of,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint 
each  time.  RufTia  pearl -afties,  one  ounce  ;  diftilled 
vinegar,  one  pint ;  Ipring  water,  two  pints  ;  honey, 
four  ounces.  Or,  at  one  period  each  day^  fubftitute  for 
the  nitre  drink,  the  following :  Infufion  or  deco6lion  of 
rue  and  chamomile,  rather  ftrong,  three  pints  ;  arKimo- 
nial  wine,  one  ounce  ;  camphor  and  caftor,  each  one 
drpchm ;  contrayerva  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Wafh  the  horfe's  mouth  and  throat  with  white  water. 
It  is  with  horfes  which  are  high  fed,  and  have  been' 
neglefled  as  to  exercife  and  evacuations,  and  in  confe- 
quence  full  of  rich  and  fpirituous  blood,  that  the  difeafe 
attains  this  ardent  and  inflammatory  ftate ;  being  ncg- 
le6fed,  it  terminates  fatally  in  a  very  fhort  period;  but 
the  early  application  of  the  method  jufl  recommended, 
feldom  tails  of  fuccefs,  becaufc  patients  fubjed  to  this 
exalted  fpecies  of  fever  are  generally  found  in  body,  and 
have  good  ftamina. 

SoLLEYSEL  noticcs  a  fcvcr,  which  he  calls  a 'P^/- 
pitntkn  of  the  Heart ;  the  diagnoftics,  violent  heaving  of 
the  flanks,  and  laborious  relpiration.  He  advifes  one 
remedy,  which  no  man  in  his  wits  will  adopt ;  namely, 
to  let  the  horfe  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and  then  keep 
him  an  hour  ftanding  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  It  is 
fometimes  the  forerunner  of  a  broken  wind,  or  in  a 
broken-winded  horfe,  the  fign  of  exacerbation  of  the 
difeafe,  and  approach  to  its  worfl  flage.  Bleedings. 
Neutral  falts,  with  infufions  of  the  herbs  as  before.  Tar 
water. 

There  is  a  low,   inirritative  fever,  attended   with 

f;reat  debility,   with  which  horfcs  are  often  fei^cd  very 
uddenly. 

Fever  .may  arife  from  eating  unwholrfome  food, 
or  the  conflant  ufe  of  foul  water.  Mouldy  and  rot» 
ten    hay    and    garbage,    mufty    corn    or,  bran,    (oft 
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beansi  or  too  many  even  of  the  beA  beans  ;  -  aU  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  an  impropep  and  fcverifli 
blood. 

Contagious  Fever  is  either  mild  or  peflilcntial,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  ot  virulence  in  the  exhalation  infpircd. 
in  the  fird  cafe,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  ani- 
mals affeiSed  have  all  received  the  contagion  from  one 
common  (ource,  the  air ;  and  not  from  intcAion  one  of 
the  other,  the  contagious  material  not  being  fufficiently 
Arong  for  that  end.  ^  In  peftilential  and  putrid  fevers, 
ulcers,  abfcefles,  of  buboes,  are  formed,  vvhere  irefti 
matter  is  generated,  capable  of  reproducing  infe£lion. 
Dr.  Darwin  fuppofes,  •'  that  the  matter  ot  all  conta- 
ious  difeafes,  whether  with  or  without  fever,  is  not  in- 
efiious,  tin  it  has  acquired  fomething  from  the  air, 
which  by  oxygenating  the  fecreted  matter,  may  proba- 
bly produce  a  new  acid."  Perhaps  all  it  acquires  is, 
emiiiion  for  the  miafmata,  and  liberty  of  adion, 
fiuce  the  moil  noxious  vapour  confined  is  perfe£lly  im- 
potent. 

In  Efidtmic^  or  Malignant  Fever^  the  pulfe  is  feldom 
or  never  very  high,  as  perhaps  the  bare  impetus  of  the 
blocAj,  in  an  initammatory  ilate,^  would  itielf  refilt  the 
tendency  to  putrefaction,  at  leaft  for  a  time.  The  diag- 
noftics  are,  flow  fever,  with  languor  and  great  dcpref- 
fion,  irregularity  of  pulfe,  with  alternation  of  heat  and 
cold.  Eyes  dull  and  moid,  with  moiilure  and  foulnefs 
in  che  mouth,  faint  appetite,  with  feeble  morion  of  the 
jaws,  accompanied  with  an  unpleafant  crating  of  the 
teeth.  Excrement  frequentlv  dropping  m  a  loofe  and 
rotten  fiate.  Staling  irregular,  fometimea  very  little 
and  with  difficulty ;  at  others,  the  urine  pours  down 
fuddehly  in  large  quantities,  pale,  without  fediment. 
Watchtulnefs  and  continual-  ftanding.  Sometimes  a 
dilcharge  of  a  brownifH  difagreeabie  colour  iflfues  fro;n 
the  noltfils,  but  in  Imall  quantity. 

The  cure  ufually  commences  with  bleeding,  but  it 
ought  to  be  in  a  moderate  quantity,  and  in  this  cafe 
does  not  always  require  repetition.  Should  the  hide  of 
the  horfe  feel  much  clung  together,  and  t>ound,  infert 
a  rowel,  or  two.  Clyflers  as  before,  according  to  the 
iKceflity,  that  the  body  may  be  kept  properly  open : 
Alfo  give  the  following  ball  twice  a  day,  and  at  conve- 
nient  intervals,  a  few  pints  of  the  infufion  ot  herbs, 
acidulated  with  cremor  tartar.  Diaphoretic  antimony, 
four  drachms ;  camphor,  one  dracnm ;  myrrh  and 
Virginian  fnake-root,  powdered,  each  two  drachms  ; 
make  the  ball  with  fyrupof  fafiron.  In  calc  of  hoarfe- 
nefs,  rattling  in  the  throat,  or  cough,  more  blood  may 
be  drawn.  Watch  the  difcharge  from  the  noftrils, 
which  may  be  critical,  and  encourage  it  with  ^arm 
clothing  upon  the  head  and  throat.  It  may  be  ob- 
ferved  that  the  diaphoretic  antimony  is  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  thing  with  Dr.  James's  famous  powder,  and  the 
above  ball  and  treatment  rarely  fails,  even  in  cafes  ot 
mucb  "xpparent  danger ;  hut  for  the  farther  fatisfa61ion 
of  the  reader,  I  will  infert  certain  other  forms  in  the 
fame  intent.  Diaphoretic  antimony  being  a  uleful 
lever  powder  and  altcrat  for  cattle,  I  have  given  the 
receipt  for  thofc  who  chufe  to  prepare  it  themfclves, 
and  alfo  a  preparation  of  fimilar  intent,  much  recom- 
mended by  OsMER  ;  the  efficacy  and  fudden  gtxxl  efFed 


of  which  I  once  fawi  in  a  faorfe  ieized  with  a  kind  of 
influenza  fome  years  ago.' 

Diaphoretic  Antimony,  Mix  powdered  antimony  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  gradually  put  the 
mafs  into  a  crucible  jutt  beginning  to  glow ;  then,  the 
mixture  being  taken  from  the  fire,  let  it  be  purified  by 
wafhing  with  water,  as  well  from  the  falts,  as  from  the 
groffer  parts  lefs  perfedVly  calcined. 

TounEFORt's  Fevfr  Powder,  Hartfhorn  (havings 
half  a  pound,  boil  in  fpring  water  full  an  hour ;  then 
place  iliera  in  a  difh  before  the  fire,  till  dry  enough  to 
powder.  Mix  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  anti- 
mony, both  in  powder;  put  the  mixture  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  pan  over  a  flow  fire,  and  keep  it  ftirring 
with  an  iron  ipatula  to  prevent  its  caking  together ; 
when  it  ceafes  to  fmoke,  the  procefs  is  finished,  and 
there  will  remain  an  a(h-coloured  powder.  If  defired 
more  white,  calcine  awhile  in  a  red-hot  crucible.  Dofe 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  in  a  ball  with  honey  and 
liquorice  powder,  twice  a  day,  waQied  down  with  a 
horn  or  two  of  deco6lion  of  fcordium,  or  the  infufion 
of  herbs,  or  gruel,  as  before.  Nitre  in  about  double 
the  quantity  of  the  antimony,  mav  be  deflagrated  in 
the  crucible  vVith  it  and  the  hartmorn ;  and  if  to  the 
powder'there  be  added  calcined  mercury,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  fcruple  of  the  mercury  to  two  drachms,  a 
mod  potent  n^edicinc  will  be  produced.  Keep  it  clofe 
flopped  up  in  a  glafs. 

Fever  Drink  from  Babtlet.  Contrayerva  and  fnake- 
root,  two  ounces  each ;  liquorice- root |  fliced,  one 
ounce;  fafFron,  two  drachms;  infufe  in  two  quarts 
boiling  water,  clofe  covered,  two  hours ;  flrain  off, 
and  add  half  a  pint  diflilied  vinegar ;  four  ounces  fpiric 
of  wine,  in  which  half  an  ounce  camphor  has  been 
diflblved,  and  two  ounces  Venice  treacle;  dofe,  one 
pint,  every  four,  fix,  or  eight  hours.  In  cafe  of 
cough  and  forenefs  of  the  breaft,  give  frequently  three 
ounces  cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  fame  quantity  honey ; 
one  ounce  fait  or  cream  of  tartar  in  an  infufion  of  ru& 
and  chamomile. 

In  the  worft  fpecies  of  putrid  or  pejillentlal  fever  in 
horfes,  the  diagnoftics  are  as  follow  : — Dimnefs,  with  a 
glazed  and  litciefs  appearance  in  the  eyes,  and  a  dif- 
charge from  them  ;  running  at  both  the  nofe  and  mouth 
of  a  brown  or  greenilh  colour,  and  foetid  fmcll,  which 
Aicks  to  thenoitrils  ;  no  appetite,  particularly  to  drink; 
putrid  breath  ;  exccffivc  deoility,  foas  tofiagfjer  when 
led  ;  trembling  ;  uneven  pulfe  ;  generally  low  ;  Ik  in 
fomc times  hot,  ^then  fuddenly  cold  ;  fwelled.  glands  ; 
tumours  to  be  felt  under  the  fkin  in  various  p^arts  ; 
fwelled  joints  ;  diarrliaea,  or  fcouring  of  otfenfive  mat- 
ter dark  in  colour,  of  the  difcharge  of  which  the  horfe 
fcems  fcarce  fenfible. 

As  to  the  prognoflics,  putrefa6)ion  fometimes  pro- 
ceeds fo  rapidly,  owing  perhaps  to  a  previous  depraved 
ftate  of  the  humours,  that  medicine  feems  to  make  no 
fenfible  eflefl,  and  death  happens  in  a  day  or  two. 

FEVER  IN  Sheep.  This  diforder  firrt  fhcws  itfclf 
by  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes  and  mouth  ;  the  feet 
grow  hot  at  the  fame  time,  and  they  are  uneafy  and 
rcftlefs.  The  ufual  caufes  of  this  diforder  are  cold  and 
wet  feeding,  and,  when  the  whole  flock  is  diOempercd 
Y  together, 
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togctbtfr^  as  IS  fometimes  the  cafe^  it  is  as  fatal  almoil 
as  the  rot. — Cure. 

They  mud  be  removed  to  a  piece  of  high  dry 
ground^  and  havq  (helter.  Thofe  that  are  ill  nrnft  be 
Qrft  blooded  ;  after  which  give  them  the  following  me* 
dicine  :— 

Diffolve  half  an  ounce  of  michridate  in  a  pint  pf 
warm  ale  \  divide  this  into  two  dofes,  and  give  one  at 
night,  and  the  other  in  the  morning.  If  two  doles  do 
not  produce  a  good  eiFe£l,  add  ten  grains  of  powder  of 
contrayerva  to  each  dofc  following,  and  in  general  two 
or  three  days  will  complete  the  cure. 

F£V£R  IN  Asses  ;  the  following  is  conHdered  an 
excellent  remedy : — 

Get  two  ounces  of  the  juice  of  pariley,  put  it  into  a 
glafs  of  wbite-wine  or  beer,  which  you  can  mod  con«- 
veniently  get,  diffolve  it  in  half  an  ounce  of  mithru 
date;  keep  him  warm,  bleed,  and  feed  him  with  good 
waxni  malncs. 

FEVER  IN  Cattle.  A  fever  may  be  taken  in  the 
heat  of  fummer,  by  driving  or  hard  labour,  or  by 
drinking  cold  water  when  they  are  exceeding  hot,  and 
'  fo  caufe  a  ihaking  on  them  at  iirft»  and  afterwards  pro- 
duce a  fever.  I  hey  will  be  very  heavy  in  the  head, 
have  fwoln  eyes,  an  extreme  heat  in  their  bodies,  and 
their  hair^iU  Aand  of  a  fweat  upon  their  backs. 

You  muft  cut  fome  grafs,  and  give  them  foipe  lettice 
among  it,  to  cool  their  bodies,  and  the  next  morning 
let  them  blood  in  the  neck -vein  ;  then  give  them  the 
juice  of  parfley  blended  with  gum^dragant,  aaai feeds, 
the  powder  or  damaik-rofes,  and  put  it  into  a  quart  of 
ftrong  ale,  fweetening  it  with  honc]^ ;  then  blend  all 
togetKer,  and  give  it  them  three  mornings  one  after 
another  milk^warm :  keep  them  warm,  and  they  will 
mendprefently.  ^ 

Cattle  may  alfo  get  the  fever  in  winter  as  well  as  in 

fummer,  (if  the  bead  be  low  in  fle(h)  by  drinking  cold 

•  water,  cfpecially  in  a   morning,    they  will   begin  to 

ihake  and  tremble ;  and,  if  ihey  catch  the  fever,  they 

will  tremble,  have  heavy  eyes,  and  groan  and  frpth  at 

'  the  mouth. 

Firft  let  them  blood,  then  give  them  a  quart  of  ale, 
four  roots  of  plantane  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  beft 
London  treacle  ;  then  fprinklc  their  meat  with  water, 
and  they  will  recover. 

FMOTS.  }'^^*=  *^""e  of  deer. 

FIG  IN  Horses.  A  difeafe  that  takes  its  name 
"^from.a  wart  or  broad  piece  of  flefti,  growing  upon  the 
frut^"^ towards  the  heel,  refembling  a  hg  in  (hape.    ' 

It  proceeds  from  fome  hurt  received  in  the  foot,  that 
has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  cured :  or  by  a  ftub  or 
nail,  bone,  thorn,  or  ftone.  and  ibraetimcs  by  an  over- 
reach upon  the  heel  or  frufh. 

The  bed  metlipd  of  treating  them  all  is,  ta  cut  them 
as  clean  away  as  poflible  ^  and  if  any  part  is  left  be- 
hind, which  was  not  eafy  to  come  at  with  the  knife, 
touch  it  with  a  cauAic  ;  and  if  that  fails  to  deltroy  the 
fmall  remains,  fecure  abit  of  fublimate  upon  it.  When 
the  root  is  fairly  cleared  away,  and  not  before,  walh 
the  part, daily  with  thei following: — 

lake  of  galls,  alum;  and  white  vitriol,  in  powder, 


eaqt^two  ounces ;  boil  them  a  few  miautes  in.  four-mntt 
of  lime-wat^r  ^  and^  when  cool  enoughs  pour  off  the 
clear  Ifquor,  into'a  bottle,  for  ufe. 

If  any  of  th^  root  remains,  it  will  grow,  and  the 
cure  is  as  far  off  as  before  it  was  begun. 

If,  in  cutting  thefe  excr^efcences^  an  artery  (hould  be 
wounded,  or  a  profufe  bleeding  come  on,  a  doffil  of 
I  lint  may  be  prefled  over  the  orifice  of  the  bleeding 
veflels ;  qver  this  lay  other  pledgets  of  tow,  fecure 
them  clofely,  and  in  fucb  a  quantity,  as  that  a  due 
preflfure  on  the  part:may  be  made  by  the  bandage :  re* 
move  the  drellings  in  two  or  three  days,  but  not 
wholly  :  leave  the  doflil  of  lint  which  is  next  to  the 
wounaed  veOels  to  digelt  away ;  if  it  adheres  at  all, 
cover  it  up  as  before  with  pledgets,  fecured  as  at  the 
firll,  to  prevent  a  frefli  bleeding.  After-^the  firft  re- 
moval oi  the  dreflings,  continue  to  examine  and  drefs 
the  part  every  dav« 

FIGCJING.    'J/tWarbantry. 

FIL  ANDERS,  a  difeafe  incident  to  hawks,  of 
which  there  are  feveral  forts ;  but  that  which  demands 
our  greateft  attention,  is  the  one  that  flicks  to  the  reins. 
They  are  worms  as  fmall  as  a  thread,  and  about  an 
in<;h'  long,  which  lie  wrapt  up  in  a  thin  ikin,  or  net, 
near  the  reins,  apart  from  either  gut  or  gorge. 

You  may  know  when  a  hawk  is  troubled  with  the 
filanders  by  her  poverty,  by  her  rufBing  her  train,  by 
her  ^training  the  fift  or  perch  with  her  pounces,  and 
laftlyby  croaking  in  the  night  when  the  filanders  prick 
her. 

This  malady  muft  be  remedied  betimes,  before  theie 
worms,  have,  enlarged  themfelves,  from  their  proper 
(laition  roving  elfewhere,  to  the  ruin  anddeftrufUon  of 
the  hawk. 

They  rauft  not  be  killed  as  other  worms  are^^for  fear 
of  impoftumes  from  their  corruption,  being  incapable 
of  pami\gaway  with  the  hawk's  mewt,  but  only  ftupify 
them,  that  they  may  be  olSTenilve  but  fcldom,  which  is 
to  be  done  a^  follows  : — 

T^ke  ai  bead  of  garlic,  peel  off  the  outermoft  rind, 
then  having  ^  bodkm  heated  in  the  fire,  make  holes  in 
fome  cloves,  which  ileep  in  .oil  for  three  c'ays,  and  after 
this  give  her  one  of  the  cloves  down  her  throat,  and 
tor  forty  days  alter  the  filanders  will  not  be  troublefome 
to  ber. 

Therefore  it  will  be  the  prudence  of  the  falconer, 
when  feeing  the  hawk  poor  and  low,  to  give  her  once  a 
month  a  clove  of  this  garlic  by  way  of  preven- 
tion. 

Or,  bwl  half  a  dozen  cloves  of  garlic  in  milk,  till 
they  are  tender,  then  take  them  out  and  dry  the  milk 
out  of  them,  and  afterwards  put  them  into  a  fpoonfu) 
of  the  beft  oil  of  olives  you  can  get,  and  when  ibe  hath 
caft  in  the  mornipg  give  thefe  to  the  hawk  ;  feed  her  in 
two  hours  after,  and  let  that  be  warm  meat,  and  not 
muoh  of  it,  and  keep  her  warm  that  day  for  fear  of 
taking  cold ;  give  her  the  oil  with  the  garlic.  They 
muft  ftecp  all  night. 

FILLETS.  The  loins  of  a  horfe,  which  begin  at 
the  place,  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  faddle  relU. 

FILLY.  A  term  among  horfe-dcalers,  to  denote 
the  female  or  noace  coh. 
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FILM  WHilri  l;ppN  Titit  Eyji  or  a  Honsti  may 
be  removed  by  lifting  up  the  eye-lid,  after  the  ey*  has 
been  waflitd  with  wine^  and^ftroaking  it  gcmly  with 
one's  thumb,  wieh  wheat  flour :  alfo  common  felt,  or 
fait  of  lead,  beaten  fine  and  putinto  the  eye  is  proper 
to  confume  a  film ;  or  you  may  wa(h  the.  horfe's  eye 
with  your  fpittlc  in  the  morning  falling,  having  firfl 
put  a  little  fait  into  your  mouth  :  but  there  is  nothing 
fo  eifc£iual  as  ial-ammoniac  beaten  and  pot  into  the  eye, 
and  repeated  every  day  till  the  film  is  gone. 

Fl  MASHING.  The  dunging  of  any  fort  of  wild 
beads. 

FIRE.  To  give  the  fire  to  a  horfe,  is  to,  apply  the 
firing  iron  red  hot  to  fome  preternatural  fwelhng,  in 
order  to  dilcufs  it ;  which  is  oftentimes  done  by 
clapping  the  firing  iron  to  the  fkin  without  piercing 
through. 

We  give  fire  to  farcy  knots  by^  running  a  pointed 
burning  itx>n  into  the  ulcer. 

We  likewife  give  fire  for  wrenches  of  the  pafleras.    I 

FIRING  IRON  is  a  piece  of  copper  or  iron  abcnit  I 
a  foot  long,  one  end  of  which  is  made  flat,  and  forged 
like  a  knife,  tlie  back  of  it  being  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  the  fore  edge  about  five  or  fix  times  thinner. 

When  the  fairrier  has  made  his  firing  iron  red  hot  in 
the  forge,  he  applies  the  thinneft  part*  to  the  horfe's 
(kin,  and  fo  gives  the  fire  to  the  hams,  or  fuch  places 
as  Hand  in  need  of  it. 

FiSHi  As  to  the  quality  of  brsedim  themi  it  is 
fcarce  to  be  found  out  by  any  certain  lymptom ;  for 
ibme  very  proraifing  ponds  do  hot  always  prove  fer<- 
▼ibeable:  one  of  thcibefl  indications  of  a  breedix^ 
pond  is«  when  tbere  is  good  quantity  of  ruik  and  graz- 
ing about  it,  \vith  gravelly  ffaoals,  Mich  as  ixirfe-ponds 
ufually  have  ;  fo  that  when  a  water  takes  thus  to  breed* 
ing,  with  a  few  milters  and  fpawners,  two  or  Xhttt  of 
each,  a  whole  country,  may  be  (locked  in  a  fliort  time. 
Eels  and  perch  are  of  very  good  ufe  to  keep  down  the 
ftock  of  fiffa ;  fer  they  prey  much  upon  the  fpawn  and 
fry  of  bred  fifh,  and  will  probably  deftroy  the  fuper^ 
flaity  of  them.  As  for  piket  perch,  leitch,  roach,  ^c* 
they  are  obferved  to  breed  in  almoil  any  waters,  and 
very  numerouilyj  only  eels  never  breed  in  f^anding 
waters  that  are  without  fprings ;  and  in  fuch  are  neither 
found  nor  increaie,  but  by  putting  in;  yet  wliere 
fpiings  are,  they  are  n^ver  wanting,  though  not  pot  in. 
Ami,  which  is  moft  firangcoi  all,  no  pedon  ever  law 
rn  an  eel,  the  leaft  token  of  propagation,,  cttlier  by  milt 
or  fpawn  ;  k>  that  whetlier  they  breed  at  all,  and  how 
they  are  produced,  are  queftions  equnllv  mjrfterious, 
and  never  as  yet  rdblved.  ^ 

For  the  method  of  feeding  fifli,  take  tlic  following 
remarks  :— i.  In  a  (tcnv,  thirty  or  forty  Carps  may  be 
kept  op  from  O&^ber  to  Marchy  without  feeding ;  and 
by  fifhing  with  tramels  or  fiews  in  March,  or  Aprti^  you 
may  take  from  your  great  waters  to  recruit  the  ftews  \ 
but  you  muil  not  fail  to  feed  all  ftnnmcr,  fi*om  March 
to  uSiober  againir  as.conAantly  as  cooped  chickens  are 
fed,  and  it  wilt  tvrn  to  as  good  an  accoont. 

2«  The  CMC  of  feedkig  is  befi  committed  to  a  bullcr 
or  gardener,  who  fiiould  be  always  at  hand,  bccaufe 


the  cohftant  and  regular  ferv'ing  of  the  'fifli,  conduct 
very  muchito  their  well  eating  and  thriving. 

3.  Any  fort  of  grain  boiled  is  good  to  feed  mth, 
efpecially  peafe,  and  malt  coarfc  ground ;  the  grains 
after  brewing  while  frefh  and  fweet  are  very  proper ; 
but  one  bufhel  of  malt  not  brewed  will  go  as  far  as  two 
g\  grains  ;  chippings  of  bread,  and  fcraps  off  a  table, 
(ieeped  in  uporoppings  of  firong  beer  or  ale,  are  ex<* 
cellent  food  foD  carp ;  <A  (hefe  the  quantity  of  two 
quarts  to  thirty  carp  every  day  is  fufficient,  and^to  feed 
morning  and  evening,  is  better  than  once  a  day  only. 

4.  There  is  a  fort  of  food  for  fifh  that  may  bb  called 
accidental,  and  is  no  Icfs  improving  than  the  befl  that 
can  be  provided  ;  and  that  is,  when  the  ponds  happen 
to  receive  the  wafh  of  commons,  where  many  meeg 
have  paikure,  the  water  is  enriched  by  the  foil,  and  will 
feed  a  much  greater^  number  of  carp  than  it  otherwiib 
would  do  ;  and  farther,  the  dung  that  falls  from  cattle 
(landing  in  the  water  in  liot  weather,  is  alfo  a  very  great 
nouriihment  to  fifli. 

5.  More  particularly,  the  mod  proper  food  to  ratfe 
pike  to  an  extraordinary  famefs,  is  eels«  and  without 
them  it  is  not  to  be  done  but  in  a  longtime ;  othenvife 
fmall  perches  are  ttie  beft  meat  you  can  ^ive  them. 
Bream  put  into  a  pike-pond,  breed  exceedmgly,  and 
are  fit  to  maintain  pikes,  that  will  take  care  they  fhall 
not  increafe  over  much ;  the  numerous  fry  of  roaches 
and  rouds  which  come  from  the  greater  pools  into  the 
pikes  quarten,  will  likewife  be  good  diet  for  them. 

6.  Pike  in  all  flreams,  and  carp  in  hungry  fpringing 
waters,  being  fed  ^t  certain  times,  will  come  up  and 
take  their  meat  almoil  from  your  hand ;  and  it  is  a  di« 
verting  obje^l,  to  fee  the  greedinefs  and  ft  riving  that 
will  be  among  them  for  the  good  bits,  with  the  boldnefii 
they  will  attam  to  by  conflant  and  regular  feeding. 

7.  The  moft  convenient  feeding  place  is  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  pond,  at  the  depth  ot  about  half  ayaVd; 
for  by  that  means  the  deep  will  be  kept  clean  and  neat, 
as  it  were  a  parlour  to  retire  to  and  refl  in :  the  meat, 
thrown  into  the  water,  without  other  trouble,  wijl  be 
picked  up  by  the  fifh,  and  nothing  fhall  be  loft ;  yet 
there  are  feveral  ingenious  devices  for  giving  (hem  fix)d,  • 
efpecially  peafe :  as  a  fquare  board  let  down  with  the, 
meat  upon  it  by  the  four  corners,  whence  a  firing 
comes,  made  faii  to  the  end  of  a  ftick  like  a  fcale, 
which  may  be  readily  managed. 

8.  When  fifh  aa^c^fcd  in  the  larger  pools  or  ponds, 
where  their  nuitibersare  alfo  great,  there  will  be  fome 
cotpence  as  well  as  pains ;  b\a  as  foon  as  they  are  taken 
oilt,  and  it  appears  how  they  arc  thriven,  you  will  allow 
both  well  employed ■;  either  malt  boiled  or  frofti  grains 
IS  the  beft  food  in  this  cafe.  Thus  carp  nwy  be  fed  and 
raifed  like  capons,  and  tench  will  feed  as  well,  but 
perch  are  not  for  a  iUw  in  feeding  time. 

As  to  the  benefits  that  redound  from  the  keej-ing  of 
Mi\,  beddes  furnilhingyour  table,  obliging  your  hicnds,: 
and  raifing  money,  your  land  will  be  vallly  improved, 
fo  as  to  be  really  worth,  and  yield  more  this  way  than 
by  any  other  employment  wiiatfoever:  for  fiippofe  it 
to  bea  meadow  ac  2I.  jicr  acre  ;  four  acres  in  pond  will 
return  you  cvcrv  veai*  a  thouiand  fed  carp,  front  the 
Y  «  Icaft, 
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lead  fize  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  long;  beiides 
pike,  perchy  tench,  and  other  fry ;  the  carp  are  faleable, 
and  will  bring  6d.  gd.  and  perhaps  I2d.  a  piece,  amount* 
ing  in  all  to  25I.  which  is  61.  5s.  per  acre,  the  charge  of 
carriage  only  to  be  dedui^ed. 

When  a  great  water  is  deiigned  to  be  brought,  you 
take  the  firft  fpit  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  bank 
is  to  Rand,  and  form  the  pan  of  the  pond.  Now  in 
cafe  you  convey  the  earth  taken  thence  to  fome  place 
where  it  may  be  eafily^removed  upon  your  tillage  land, 
let  it  lie  thereto  rot  the  fod,  and  there  is  not  a  better 
hianure  to  be  had,  being  aifo  more  than  pays  the  charge 
of  digging  and  carrying  it  off. 

You  gain  the  making  of  ftews,  and  it  may  be  other 
ponds  for  the  convenience  of  your  cattle,  ail  at  one 
cxpencc ;  for  if  you  are  obliged  to  dig  clay  and  earth 
for  your  bank,  it  is  as  eaiily  taken  where  it  does  this,  as 
otherwife. 

If  the  foil  about  the  waters  be  in  any  wife  mooriih, 
it  may  be  planted  with  oziers,  M'hich  yield  a  certain 
yearly  crop. 

1  he  feed  of  the  pond  when  laid  dry,  and  the  com, 
j.  e.  oats,  which  you  may  have  upon  the  bottom,  though 
mere  mud,  is  very  contiderable. 

If  cattle  graze  near  your  great  pools,  they- will  de- 
light to  come  and  (tand  in  the  water,  which  conduces 
much  to  the  thriving  of  your  beaits,  as  well  as  to  the 
feeding  of  your  fifh  by  their  dunging,  as  has  been  already 
hinted  :  it  is  therefore  advifeable  to  have  ponds  in  cow 
paftures  and  grazing- grounds. 

As  to  the  lowing  oT  oats  in  the  bottom  of  a. pond, 
take  care  to  dry  your  great  water  once  in  three,  or  at 
moft  four  years,  and  that  at  the  end  of  January,  or 
beginning  of  March  which  (if  the  year  do  not  prove 
very  unfeafonable)  will  be  time  enough.  After  Mi- 
chaelmas  following,  you  may  put  in  a  great  ftock  of  fi(h, 
and  thin  them  in  fucceeding  years,  as  the  feed  declines. 
Sit  Pond  Heads. 

Of  Fijh  Ponds,  Stews,  iic. 

As  to  the  mod  fcientific  method  of  making  fi(h- 
ponds,  flews,  IJc.  it  is  agreed  that  thofe  grounds  are 
bed,  which  are  full  of  fprings  and  apt  to  be  moori(h : 
the  one  breeds  them  well,  ancLthe  other  preferves  them 
from  being  ftolen. 

The  fituation  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  confidered, 
and  the  nature  of  the  currents  that  fall  into  it ;  like- 
^ife  that  it  be  refrefhed  with  a  little  brook,  or  with 
lain-water  that  falls  from  the  adjacent  hilly  ground. 
Add,  that  thofe  ponds  which  receive  the  fiale  and  dung 
of  horfes  breed  the  largeft  and  fatted  fiOies. 

In  making  the  pond,  obfeive  that  the  head  be  at  the 
lowed  part  of  the  ground  ;  and  that  the  trench  of  the 
flood-gate,  or  fluice,  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that  it  may 
not  be  long  in  emptying. 

If  the  pond  carry  dx  feet  of  water,  it  is  enough;  but 
it  mud  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the  fremes  and 
rains,  that  dxould  fail  into  it. 

It  would .  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  flioals'  on  the 
fides,  for  the  fiihes  to  fun  themfelves  in,  and  lay  their 
/pawn  on  \  befidcs  in  other  places,  certain  holes,,  hol- 


low banks,  (helves,  roots  of  trees,  iflands,  f^e,  to  ferve 

as  their  retiring  places.  Coqiider  farther,  whether  your 
pond  be  a  breeder :  if  fo,  never  expefi  any  large  carps 
from  thence  ;  the  greatnefs  of  the  numoer  of  /pawn 
overftocking  the  pond. 

For  large  carps  a  ftore-pond  is  ever  accounted  the 
bed :  and,  to  make  a  breeding-pond  become  a  dore- 
pond,  fee  what  quantity  of  carps  it  will  contain ;  then 
put  in  all  milters,  or  all  fpawners,  whereby  in  a  little 
time  you  may  have  carps  that  are  both  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly fat.  Thus,  by  putting  in  one  fex,  there  is  an 
impombility  oi  the  increale  of  them  ;  yet  the  roaches, 
notwithftanding  this  precaution,  will  multiply.  Rcferve 
fome  great  waters  for  the  head  (]uarters  of  the  filhes, 
whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  you  may  put,  any 
quantity  thereor.  And  be  f^ire  to  have  dews,  and 
other  auxiliary  waters,  fo  as  you  may  convey  any  part 
of  the  dock  from  one  to  the  other,  and  lofe  no  time  in 
the  growth  of  the  ddies,  but  employ  your  water,  as  you 
do  your  land,  to  the  bed  advantage.  V  iew  the  grounds, 
and  find  out  fome  fall  between  the  hills,  as  near  a  flat 
as  may  be,  fo  as  to  leave  a  proper  current  for  the  water. 
If  there  be  any  difiiculty  of  judging  of  fuch,  take  an 
opportunity,  after  fome  fudden  rain,  or  breaking  up  of 
a  great  fnow  in  winter,  for  you  will  plainly  fee  which 
way  the  ground  cads ;  for  the  water  will  take  the  true 
tail,  and  run  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  mud  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  ground  to  be  covered*  with  water.  For 
example,  I  may  purpofe  in  all  fifteen  dcres  in  three 
ponds,  or  eight  acres  in  two,  and  not  lefs ;  and  thefe 
ponds  diould  be  placed  one  above  another,  fo  as  the 
point  of  the  lower  may  almod  reach  the  head  or  bank 
of  the  upper,  which  contrivance  is  no  lefs  beautiful  than 
advantageous. 

The  head,  or  bank,  which,  by  dopping  the  current, 
is  to  raife  the  water,  and  fo  make  a  pond,  muft  be  built 
with  the  clay  and  earth  taken  out  of  the  pan,  or  hollow, 
dug  in  the  lowed  ground  above  the  bank  :  the  (hape  of 
the  pan  to  be  half  an  oval,  whereof  the  flat  to  come  to 
the  bank,  and  the  longer  diameter  to  run  iquare 
from  it. 

For  two  large  ponds  of  three  or  four  acres  apiece, 
it  is  advifeable  to  have  four  dews,  each  two  rods  wide, 
and  three  long.  The  dews  are  ufually  in  gardens,  or 
near  the  houfe,  to  be  ipore  handy  and  oettcr  locked  to. 
The  method  of  making  them,  is  to  carry  the  bottom  in  a 
continual  decline  from  one  end,  with  a  mouth  to  favour 
the  drawing  the  net. 

FISH  ING- FLIES,  are  both  natural  and  artificial ; 
the  natural  are  almod  innumerable,  of  which  I  diall 
name  only  the  molt  principal,  viz,  the  dun-fly,  the 
done  or  ^lay-fly,  the  tawny-fly,  the  vine-fly,  the  diell- 
fly,  the  cloudy  and  blackifb  fly,  the  dag-fly ;  alfo  cater- 
pillars, canker-flies,  bear-flies,  iic.  all  which  appear 
either  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  fpring  proves 
forward  or  backward  ;  and  thefe  flies  are  all  good  in 
their  feafon,  for  fuch  fid)  as  rife  at  the  fly. 

The  better  to  know  the  fly  the  fifh  covets  mod, 
when  you  come  to  the  riveir  fide  in  the  morning,  beat 
the  buflies  with  your  rod,  and  take  up  as  many  various 
forts  as  you  can,  and  make  a  trial  of  them,  and  hy 
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thai  means  you  will  find  which  fort,  they  bite  mod 
eagerly  at ;  though  they  will  fometimes  change  their 
fly,  but  this  is  only  when  they  have  glutted  thcmfelves 
'with  that  fort  they  like  beft. 

I'hcrc  arc  two  ways  of  filhing  with  thefc  natural 
flies,  viz.  either  on  the  furf  ace  of  the  water,  or  a  little 
underneath  it. 

If  you  angle  for  chcvin,  roach,  or  dace,  move  not 
the  natural  fly  fwiitly  when  you  fee  the  h(h  make  at  it, 
but  rather  let  it  glide  freely  towards  him  with  the 
ftream  ;  but  if  it  be  in  a  iiill  and  flow  water,  draw  the 
fly  flowly  fide- ways  by  him,  and  this  will  caufe  him  to 
puriue  it  eagerly. 

As  for  the  aniticial  fly  it  is  feldom  ufed  but  in  blufter- 
ing  weather,  when  the  waters  are  fo  didurbed  by  the 
wind,  that  a  natural  fly  cannot  well  be  feen,  nor  refl 
upon  thera. 

There  are  twelve  forts  of  dubs  or  artificial  flies,  of 
.  which  thefe  that  follow  are  the  principal : — 

1.  ¥oT  March^  the  dun-fly  ;  made  of  dun  wool,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  partridge's  wing  ;  or  the  body  made 
of  black  wool  and  the  feathers  of  a  black  drake. 

2.  For  Jlfrii^  the  ftone-fly  ;  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  dyed  yellow  under  the  wings  and  tail. 

3.  For  the  beginning  of  May^  the  ruddy-fly ;  made 
of  red  wool,  and  bound  about  with  black  iilk,  with  the 
feathers  of  a  black  capon  hanging  dangling  on  his  fides, 
next  his  tail. 

4.  For  Jtme^  the  greenifli  fly ;  the  body  made  of 
black  wool,  with  a  yellow  lift  on  either  fide,  the  wings 
taken  off  the  wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black 
broken  hemp. 

5.  The  moori(h-fly,  the  body  made  of  duflci(h  wool, 
and  the  wings  of  the  blacktfh  mail  of  a  drake. 

6.  The  tawny-fly  good  till  the  middle  of  June ;  the 
body  made  of  tawny  wool,  the  wings  made  contrary 
one  againlt  the  other,  of  the  whitiOi  mail  of  a  white 
drake. 

7.  Forjuh,  the  wafp-fly ;  the  body  made  of  black 
wool,  call  about  with  yellow  fill^,  and  the  wings  of 
drakes  feathers. 

8.  The  fteel-fly,  good  in  the  middle  of  July;  the 
body  made  itith  grecnifh  wool,  caft  about  with  thefea- 
thers  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  wings  made  of  thofe 
of  the  buzzard. 

9.  For  Augufti  the  drake-fly ;  the  body  made  with 
black  wool  calt  about  with  black  filk,  his  wings  of  the 
mail  ot  a  black  drake,  with  a  black  head.  For  the 
dtffertnt  kinds  of  Fijbf  and  Diro^  ions  for  taking  them,  fee 
each  under  their  proper  Article  ;  as  for  Carp-Fishing /f/ 
Carp.  And  for  Fly-Fishinc  Jeethe  different  Months^ 
April,  Auguft,  Wr. 

Di regions  fir  artificial  Fly-Fijhing. 

1.  Fifh  in  a  river  that  has  been  fomewhat  difturbed 
by  rain,  or  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  waters  are  moved 
by  a  gentle  breeze ;  if  the  winds  be  gentle,  the  belt 
angling  will  be  m  fwift  ttreams.  but  if  it  blows  fome- 
what Krong,  but  not  fo  but  that  ^ou  may  conveniently 
guard  your  tackle,  the  fifh  will  rife  in  plain  deeps. 


t.  Always  angle  with  a  fmall  fly  and  clear  wings,  in 
clear  rivers  ;  but  ufe  larger  in  muddy  places. 

3.  Keep  at  as  good  diftance  from-  the  water-fide  as 
you  can,  and  fifh  down  the  f>ream  ^^ith  the  fun  at  your 
face,  and  touch  not  the  water  with  your  line; 

4.  When  the  water  becomes  brownifh  after  rain,  ufe 
an  orangc-f|v  ;  and  in  a  clear  day,  a  light  coloured  flyi 
and  a  dark  fiv  for  dark  waters,  d^c. 

5.  Have  feveral  of  the  fame  of  every  fort  of  fly, 
differing  in  colour,  to  fuit  the  colours  of  feveral  waters 
and  weathers. 

6.  Let  the  fly  fall  firfl  into  the  water,  and  not  the 
Kne,  which  will  be  apt  to  fright  the  fifh. 

7.  Let  your  line  be  twice  the  length  of  your  rod, 
unlefs  the  river  be  encumbered  with  wood. 

8.  In  flow  rivers,  or  flill  places,  caft  the  fly  over  crofs 
the  river,  and  let  it  fink  a  little  in  the  water,  and  draw 
it  gentlv  back  with  the  current. 

9.  Make  ufe  of  a  quick  eye  and  nimble  hand,  to 
flrike  prefently  with  the  rifing  of  the  fifh,  lefl  he  fhould 
have  time  to  Ipew  out  the  hook. 

Every  one  inat  delights  in  fly-fifhing,  ought  to  learn 
the  way  of  making  two  forts  of  artificial  flics,  the 
palmer,   ribbed  with  filver  or  gold,   and  the  May- 

fly. 

In  making  of  the  palmer-fly,  you  mufl  arm  your  line  ' 
on  the  infide  of  the  hook,  and  cut  off  fo  much  of  a 
mallard's  feathers  to  make  the  wings. 

Then  lay  the  outermoft  part  of  the  feather  next  the 
hook,  ana  the  point  of  the  feather  towards  the 
fhank  of  the  hook,  whip  it  three  or  four  times  about 
the  hook  with  the  fame  filk  you  armed  your  hook,  and 
make  the  filk  faft. 

Take  the  hackle  of  the  neck  of  a  cock  or  capon, 
(but  a  plover's  top  is  befl)  and  take  off  one  fide  of  the 
feather,  and  then  take  the  hackle,  filk,  or  gold  or  filver 
thread,  and  make  all  thefe  fafl-at  the  bent  of  the  hook, 
working  them  up  to  the  wings,  fhifiing  your  fingers 
every  turn  and  making  a  flop,  then  the  gold  will  fall 
right,  which  make  fafl. 

After  this,  take  the  hook  betwixt  your  finger  and 
thumb,  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  needle  or  pin  part 
the  wings  in  two,  then  with  the  arming  filk  (having 
fattened  all  hitherto)  whip  it  about  as  it  falls  acrols 
between  the  wings,  and  with  your  thumb  turn  the 
point  of  the  feather  towards  the  bent  of  the  hook,  then 
work  it  three  or  four  times  about  the  fhank,  and  failen 
it ;  and  view  the  proportion  tor  other  flies. 

If  you  make  the  grounds  of  hogVwool,  fandy, 
black,  or  white,  or  bear's  wool,  or  of  a  red  bullock j 
work  thefe  grounds  on  a  waxed  filk,  and  arm  and  fet 
on  the  wings  as  before  direflcd. 

The  body  of  the  May-fly  mufl  be  wrought  with  fome 
of  theie  grounds,  which  will  be  admirably  well,  when 
ribbed  with  black  hair  or  filk. 

Others  make  them  with  fandy  hog*s  wool,  ribbed 
with  \jUck  filk,  and  winged  with  a  mallard's  feather, 
according  to  the  angler's  fancy. 

The  oak-fly  muft  be  made  with  orange  tawny,  or 
orange  coloured  crewel,  and  black  for  the  body ;  and 
the  brown  of  the  mallard's  feathers  for  the  wings. 

Laflly, 
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•  LaftKs  there  U  jinotW  fly,  tlie  T)edy  of  ^hlch  is  | 
made  of  the  (train  of  si  peacock's  feather. 

March  is  the  month  to  begin  to  angle  with  the  fly, 
but  if  the  weather  prove  windy  or  cloudy,  there  arc 
feveral  forts  of  palmers  that  are  good  at  that  time :  the 
firftisa  black  palmer,  ribbed  with  filvcr;  the  fccond, 
a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body  ;  thirdly,  a 
palmer  whofe  body  is  all, black  ;  laftly,  there  is  a  red 
palmer,  ribbed  with  gold^  and  a  red  hackle  mixed  with 
orange  crewel. 

Obferve,  that  the  lighteft  flies  are  for  cloudy  and 
dark  weather,  and  the  darkell  for  bright  and  light,  and 
the  reft  for  indiflerent  feafons, 

Salmon- flies  fliould  be  made  with  their  wings  (land- 
ing one  behind  the  other,  whether  two  or  four,  and  of 
the  gaudieft  colours  that  can  be,  for  he  delights  in 
fuch;  and  this  chiefly  in  the  wings,  which  muft  be 
lone  as  well  as  the  tail. 

You  are  to  note  that  there  arc  twelve  kinds  of  artifi- 
cial made  flies  to  angle  with  upon  the  top  of  the 
water.  Note  by  the  way,  that  the  fitteft  feafon  of  ufing 
thefe,  is  a  blu(lering  windy  day,  when  the  waters  are  io 
troubled  that  the  natural  fly  cannot  be  feeni  or  reft  upon 
them.  The  firft  is  the  dun-fly  in  March^  the  body  is 
made  of  dun- wool,  the  wings  of  the  partridge's  feathers. 
The  fccond  U  another  dun-fly,  the  body  of  black  wool, 
and  the  wings  made  of  the  black  drake's  feathers,  and 
of  the  feathers  under  hi^  tail.  The  third  is  the  (k>ne- 
f  y  in  Jpil,  the  body  is  made  of  black  wool  made 
yellow  under  the  wings,  aiid  under  the  tail,  andfo  made 
with  the  wing«  of  tlK:  drake.  The  fourth  is  the  ruddy 
i3y  in  the  beginning  of  Afi9^>  the  body  made  of  red  wool 
wrapt  about  with  black  filk,  and  the'  feathers  are  the 
wrings  ,of  the  drake,  with  the  feathers  of  a  red  capon 
alfo^  which  hang  dangling  on  bis  (ides  next  to  the  tail. 
The  fifth  is  the  yellow  or  greenifh  fly,  in  May  lifccwife, 
the  body  made  ot  yellow  wool*  and  the  wings  made 
of  the  red  cock's  hackle  or  tail.  The  (ixth  is  the  black 
fly,, in  Majf  alfo,  the  body  made  of  black  wool,  knd 
lapt  about  with  the  herle  of  a  peacock's  tail ;  the  wings 
are  made  of  the  wings  of  a  brown  capon,  with  his 
blue  feathers  in  his  head.  The  feventh  is  the  fad  yellow 
fly  in  June,  the  body  is  made  of  black  wool,  with  a 
yellow  lift  on  either  fide,  and  the  wings  taken  oflF  «he 
wings  of  a  buzzard,  bound  with  black  biaked  hemp. 
The  eighth  is  the  moorifh-fly,  made  with  the  body  of 
duikifh  wool,  and  the  wings  made  of  the  blackilh  mail 
of  the  drake.  The  ninth  is  tlfce  tawny-fly,  good  until 
the  middle  of  yurn^  the  body  nciade  of  tawny  wool,  the 
wings  made  contrary  one  againil  th£  other,  made  of  the 
whitiih  mail  of  the  wild  drake.  The  tenth  is  the  wafp- 
fly  in  July,  the  body  made  of  black  mooI,  lapt  about 
'with  yellow  filk,  the  wings  made  of  the  feathers  of  the 
drake,  or  of  the  buzis^ard.  The  eleventh  is  the  fhell-fly, 
good  in  Mid-Jufy,  the  body  made  of  greenifh  wool, 
lapt  about  with  Uie  herle  of  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the 
wings  made  of  the  wings  of  a  buzzard.  The  twelfth 
is  the  dark  drake-fly,  go<>d  ifl  Augttfi,  the  body  nuade 
with  black  wool,  lapt  ^out  with  black  filk;  his  wifigs 
are  made  with  tlic  mail  of  ziu-bag,  the  peacock's  fca- 
ther,  and  grounds  of  fuch  wool  and  crewel  as  will 
make   ehe  graf»hopper;   and  notej    that    ufually  the 


fraallcA  flies  are  the  beft;  alio,  that  the  light  #f  doe$ 
ufualljr  make  rtioft  fport  in  a  dark  dsiy,  and  the  darkeft 
and  leaft^fly  in  a  bright  or  clear  day:  laftly,  that  you 
are  to  repair  upon  any  occafion  toyour  magazme-bag,  and 
var/"ana  make  them  lighter  or  darker  according  to  5Pour 
fancy  or  the  day. 

The  May-^j  may  be  found  in  and  about  that  month,' 
near  to  the  river-fide,  efpecially  againft  rain ;  the  oak- 
fly  on  the  butt  or  body  of  an  oak  or  afh,  from  tlft  be- 
ginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Auguft^  it  is  a  browniih 
fly,  and  eafy  to  be  found,  and  itands  ufually  with  his 
head  downwards  towards  the  root  of  the  tree ;  the 
fmall  black-fly,  or  hawthorn-fly,  is  to  be  had  on  any 
hawthorn-bulh  after  the  leaves  arc  off:  with  thefe  and 
a  (bort  line,  you  may  dapeor  dop,  and  alfo  with  a  grafs- 
hopper  behind  a  tree,  or  in  any  deep  h(^e,  ftill  making 
it  to  move  on  the  top  of  the  water  as  if  it  were  alive, 
and  ftill  keeping  yourfelf  out  of  fight,  you  will  cer- 
tainly have  fport  ii  there  be  trout. 

Mr.  Bbst  favs,  there  are  two  falmon  flies,  which 
aretheprincipal  ones,  called  the  Dragon  and  theKingV 
fiftier,  about  two  inches  long,  which  may  be  made 
according  to  fancy,  but  of  the  moft  gaudy  feathers 
there  are,  efpecially  the  peacock's,  for  »hey  will  rife 
at  any  thing  gaudy,  and,  where  they  are  plenty,  at 
trout  flies. 

There  are  likewife  two  moths,  great  killers  abont^ 
twilight  in  a  ferene  evening,  and  the-  humble-bee  3 
famous  chub-killer  any  time  of  the  day.  They  are 
dubbed  in  the  following  manner:  the  brown  moth, 
the  wings  of  the  feather  of  a  brows  owl ;  dubbed  with 
light  mohair,  with  a  dark  grizzle  cock's  hadile  for  the 
legs,  and  a  red  head.  The  white  moth,  dabbed  with 
the  white ftrands  of  sin  oftrich^s  feather;  wings  of  thr 
feather  of  a  white  pigeon's  wing ;  a  white  hackle  for 
the  l^s,  and  a  black, head. 

The  humble-bee ;  dubbed  with  Mack  (|)anW$  fur ; 
a  black  cock's  hackle  over  that ;  the  tag  of  the  tail  to  be 
of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  the  wings  of  the  feather 
of  a  crow's  wing* 

Paftes  for  fifhing  are  varioufly  compounded,  almoft 
accordifig.to  the  angler's  own  fancy ;  btrt  there  fhould 
always  be  a  little  cotton  wod,  (haved  ftnt,  or  fine 
flax,  to  keep  the  parts  together,  that  it  may  not  fi^ill  oflr 
the  hook.  White  bread  and  honey  will  make  a  pro- 
per paft:e  for  carp  and  tench :  firtte  white  bread  alone, 
widi  a  little  water,  will  ferve  ter  roach  am!  d^ee  ;  and 
mutton  fuet,  and  folt  new  clwefe,  for  a  barbel.  Strong 
chcefc,  with  a  little  butwr,  and  coloured  yellow  with 
faflVon,  will  make  a  good  winter  paAe  for  a  chub. 

To  make  the  Palmer  and  May -Fly, 

In  the  firft  place,  lay  all  the  materials  bv  the  fid^  ot 
you,  as  follow  :  half  a  yard  of  fine  rouna  even  filk- 
worm^t;  half  a  yapd  of  red  filk,  well  waxed  whh 
wax  ot  the  fain«  coiouf ;  a  hook ;  a  needle  :;  foiiie 
ftrands  off  an  oftrich's  feather,  and  a  fine  red  hacitlc; 
then  take  the  hook,  and  hold  it  by  the  bent  between  th/ 
fore-finger  an-d  thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  with  the 

Eoint^^nd  beard  of  the  hcok  not  vmdt-'r  yqur  fingers, 
ut  nearly  parallel  with  the  tops  of  them ;  afterwards 

take 
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lake  the  filk  ind  hold  it  Hkewife  about  the  middle  of  it 
with  your  hook,  one  part  laying  along  the  infide  of  it 
to  your  1^^  hand,  the  other  tothe  right ;  then  take  that 

Jan  of  the  (ilk  which  lies  towards  your  right  hand,  and, 
olding  that- part  towards  your  left  tight  along  the 
infide  of  the  hook,  whip  that  to  the  right  three  or  four 
times  round  the  ibaok  of  the  hook  towards  tlie  right 
hand;  after  which  take  the  (ilk-worm  gut,  and  lay 
either  of  its  ends  along  the  infide  of  the  (hank  of  the 
hook,  till  it  come  near  the  bent  of  it;  then  hold  the ^ 
book,  filk,  and  gut,  tight  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  your  left  hand,  and  afterwards  give  that  part 
of  the  filk  to  your  right  hand  three  or  four  times  niore 
over  both  hook  and  gut  till  it  comes  near  the  end  of 
the  (hank,  and  make  a  loop  and  fallen  it  tight ;  th^n 
whip  it  neatly  again  over  both  filk  and  gut,  and  hook, 
till  it  comes  near  the  bent  of  the  hook,  after  which 
mAe  another  loop,  and  faften  it  again ;  then,  if  the 
put  ihouM  reach  further  than  the  bent  of  the  hook,  cut 
it  o(F,  and  your  hook  will  be  whipped  on,  and  the  parts 
of  the  filk  hang  from  the  bent  of  it.  • 

Having  proceeded  fo  far,  wax  the  longeft  end  of  the 
filk  agam,  and  take  three  or  four  firands  of  an  oilrich's 
feather;  and  holding  them  and  the  hook  as  in  the  firfi 
pofition,  the  feathers  to  the  leit  hand,  and  the  roots  of 
them  in  the  bent  of  the  hook,  with  the  filk  that  you 
waxed  lait,  whip  them  three  or  four  times  round;  make 
a  loop,  and  faften  them  tight:  then  turning  the  ftrands 
to  the  right  hand,  and  twtfting  them  and  the  filk  to- 

S ether  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  right- 
and,  wmd  them  round  the  (hank  of  the  hook  till  you 
come  to  the  place  where  you  firft  faltened,  then  make 
a  loop,  and  faften  them  again  ;  if  the  flrands  (hould  not 
be  long  enough  to  wind  as  ht  as  is  nec^CTary  round  the 
ftank,  when  the  filk  gets  bare  you  muft  twift  others 
on  it.  Having  performed  this,  take  your  fcifTarSy  ^nd 
cut  the  body  oT  the  palmer  into  an  oval  form,  that  is, 
fmall  at  the  bent  and  the  end  of  the  (hank,  but  full  in 
the  centre ;  do  not  cut  too  much  of  the  dubbing  off. 
Now  both  the  ends  of  the  filk  are  feparated,  one  at  the 
bent,  another  at  the  end  of  the  (hank,  wax  them  both 
again ;  then  take  the  hackle,  hold  the  fmall  end  of  it 
between  the  Tore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  left  hand, 
and  ftroke  the  fibres  of  it  with  ihofd  of  your  right,  the 
contrary  way  from  which  they  are  formed  ;  hold  your 
hook  as  in  the  firft  pofition,  and  place  the  point  of  the 
hackle  in>its  bent,  with  that  fide  Vhich  grows  neare(l 
the  cock  ijpwards  ;  and  then  whip  it  tight  to  the  hook; 
but  in  faiieYiing  it,  tie  as  few  fibres  in  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly  avoid  :  the  hackle  being  faft,  take  it  by  the  great 
end,  and,  keeping  the  fide  nearcft  the  cock  to  the  left 
hand,  begin  with  your  right  hand  to  wind  it  up  the 
(hank  upon  the  dubbing ;  flopping  every  fecond  turn, 
and  holding  what  you  have  wound  ti|jht  with  your  left 
fingers,  whilft  with  the  needle  you  pick  out  the  fibres 
you  will  unavoidably  take  in  ;  proceed  in  this  manner 
till  you  come  to  the  place  where  you  firft  faftened,  and 
where  an  end  of  the  filk  is;  then  clip  olFthofe  fibres 
of  the  hackle  which  you  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  clofe  to  the  ftem ;  and  hold  the  ftem  clofc  to 
the  hook  ;  after  that  take  the  filk  in  your  right  hand,  I 
and  whip  the  ftem  very  fkfl  to  the  hook  ;  then  make  a 


loop,  and  faften  it  tight :  take  your  penknife,  and,  if 
that  psitt  of  the  ftem  next  the  (hank  of  the  hook  i^  as 
long  as  that  of  the  hook  which  is  bare,  pare  it  fine, 
wax  your  filk,  and  bind  it  neatly  on  the  remaining 
bare  part  of  the  hook ;  then  faften  the  filk  tight,  and 
fpread  fomc  (hoe-maker's  vfziC  very  lightly  on  your  laft 
binding  ;  after  that  clip  o(F  the  ends  of  the  remaining 
filk,  both  at  the  (hank  find  bent  of  the  hook,  and  all 
fibres  that  ftart  or  ftand  ill-conditioned,  and  the  whole 
is  completed.  This  is  called  the  palmer-fly,  or  plain 
hackle,  and  may,  tnftead  of  the  oftrich's  feather  above- 
mentioned,  be  dubbed  with  black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  is  an 
excellent  killer.  There  are  three  more  palmers,  which 
are  alF'to  be  made  in  the  fame  irtanrter  as  I  have  laid 
down,  only  with  di(fercnt  articles,  which  are  as  fol- 
low: When  you  make  the  palmer-fly,  fuit  the  colour 
of  the  filk  to  the  hackle  you  dub  with  ;  a  dun  hackle 
requires  yellow  filk ;  a  black  hackle,  (ky-blue  filk  ;  a 
brown  or  red  hackle,  red  filk ;  when  you  make  flies 
that  are  not  palmers,  dub  with  filk  that  refembles  the 
colour  moft  predominant  in  the  fly  ;  and,  in  making 
your  flies,  remcjnber  to  mix  bear's  hair  and  hog's  dowit 
with  your  other  dubbing,  bccaufe  they  repel  the  water ; 
make  your  flies  always  in  hot  fun  (biny  weather,  for 
your  waxed  filk  will  then  draw  kindly,  and  when  yon 
take  the  dubbing  to  imitate  a  fly  always  wet  it,  and 
then  you  will  be  pcrfeft  in  your  imitation  ;  for,  though 
the  dubbing  when  dry  may  fuit,  when  it  is  wet  it  may 
be  quite  another  colour.  Martern's  fur  is  the  beft 
yellow  you  can  ufe. 

Great  Palmer^  or  Hachle,  Dubbed  the  fame  as  the 
plain  hackle  with  the  ftrands  o(Fan  oftrich*s  feather,  or  a 
black  fpaniel's  fur,  and  warped  with  red  pcacock'i 
hackle  untrinmned,  that  is,  leaving  the  whole  length 
of  the  hackle  flaring  out  (for  fomfetimes  the  fibres  of  the 
hackle  are  to  be  (fibrtened  all  over,  fometimes  barbed 
only  a  Ihtle,  and  fometimes  clofe  underneath)  leaving  the 
whole  length  of  fibres  on  the  to^  or  back  of  the  fly^ 
which  makes  it  fwim  better,*  and,  on  a  whirling  round 
water,  kills  great  fi(h. 

Golden  Pabmr,  or  Hactle.  The  fame  dubbing,  ribbed 
with  gold  twifl,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all. 

Silver  Hackle,  Made  with  ablack  body  alfo,  filver  twift 
over  that,  and  a  red  hackle  over  all. 

The  variation  that  is  to  be  obferved  in  making  the 
gold  and  filver  palmers,  is  this,  that,  when  yon  whip 
the  end  of  the  liackle  to  the  Sent  of  the  hook,  youmuft 
alfo  do  the  fame  to  the  gold  or  filver  twift,  and  firft  wind 
either  of  them  on  the  dubbing,  obferving  that  they  lie 
flat  on  it,  and  then  faften  off;  afterwards  proceed  with 
the  hackle  as  dire6ted  :  or  you  may  wind  the  hackle  on 
the  dubbing  firft,  and  rib  the  body  with  either  of  thctwifts 
afterwards. 

Thcfearc  the  ftandard  hackles  in  fly-fifhing,  and  are 
taken  any  month  in  the  year  from  nine  to  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  from  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
upon  any  w-atcr ;  though  you  muft  have  different  fizcs 
of  them,  and  dubbed  with  different  colours,  that  you 
may  always  be  able  to  fuit  cither  a  clear  or  dark  water, 
or  a  bright  or  cloudy  atmofphere  ;  obferving  that  fmall 
light-coloured  flies  are  for  clear  waters  and  fkies,  and 
the   larger^or  dark  and  cloudy  ones.      The  angler 
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fhould  always  try  the  pahncrs  firft,  when  he.fiflies 
in  a  river  that  he  is  unaccudomed  to;  even  in  that 
which  he  conftantly  ufes,  without  he  knows  what  fly 
is  on  the  water,  and  they  (liould  not  bechangedftill  he 
does. 

Salmon  Fishing. 

The  female  fahnon  is  di(tingui(hed  irom  the  male  bc- 
caufc  its  noie  is  longer  and  more  hooked,  its  fcales  not  fo 
bright,  and  its  body  fpeckled  over  with  dark-brown 
fpou  ;  its  belly  flatter,  and  itsflefli  not  fo  red ;  more  dry, 
and  lefs  delicious  to  the  tafte.  You  mud  fi(h  for  him 
as  for  a  trout,  with  a  worm,  fly,  or  minnow ;  a  lob- worm 
is  an  excellent  bait  for  him,  well  fcoured  in  mofs,  which 
makes  it  tough,  clear,  and  lively.  When  you  h|ve 
ftruck  him,  he  will  plunge  and  bounce  in  the  water  very 
much  ;  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  have  a  ftrong  rod, 
ringed  the  fame  as  a  trolling  rod,  and  a  winch  with 
a  ftrong  line  on  it  forty  yards  long,  with  which  length, 
and  proper  playing  him,  you  may  kill  the  largeft  fued 
one.  He  has  not  a  conftant  refidence  like  a  trout,  but 
removes  often,  and  you  fliould  always  angle  for  him  as 
near  the  fpring  head  as  poflible,  in  the  deepeit  and 
broadefl  parts  of  the  river,  near  the  ground.  Put  two 
large  lob-worm^  on  at  a  time,  and  you  may  filh  without 
a  float,  that  is,  with  a  running  line.  Let  one  yard  next  to 
your  hook  be  gimp,  and  your  hook  a  proper  nxed  falmon 
nook.  *- 

Thi  Trout. 

The  trout  is  a  flne  freih- water  flfh^  fpeckled  with  red 
and  yellow ;  coming  in  and  going  out  of  feafon  with 
the  buck,  and  fpawning  in  the  cold  months  of  O£fober 
and  November^  wnereas  all  other  flfhes  fpawn  in  the  hot 
fummer  months.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  thisflih, 
all  valued  very  much :  but  the  beft  are  the  red  and  yel- 
low :  and  of  thefe  the  female,  diftinguifhed  by  a  lefs 
head  and  deeper  body,  is  preferred  ;  by  the  largenefs  of 
their  backs  you  may  know  when  they  are  in  feafon, 
which  may  ferve  as  a  rujefor  all  other  iiflies.  All  the 
winter  long  they  are  fick,  lean,  and  unwholefome,  and 
frequently  loufy.  As  the  fpring  advances,  deferting  the 
Hill  deep  waters,  they  repair  to  the  gravelly  ground, 
againft  which  they  continue  to  rub,  till  they  have  got  rid 
or  their  lice,  which  are  a  kind  of  worm,  with  large 
heads  ;  from  that  time  they  delight  to  be  in  iharp 
ilreams,  and  fuch  as  are  very  fwift ;  where  they  lie  in 
wait  for  minnows,  May-ffits^  &c.  The  latter  part  of 
May  they  are  in  the  highcft  perfeflion.  He  is  ufually 
caught  with  a  worm,  minnow,  or  fly,  either  natural  or 
artificial ;  the  different  baits  for  him  are  the  earth-worm, 
dung -worm,  and  the  maggot,  or  gentle,  but  the  heft  are 
the  lob-worm  and  brandling.  His  haunts  are,  in  purl- 
ing-brooks,  running  Very  fwiftly  over  chalk- ftones, 
gravel,  &c.  He  is  oftcner  taken  in  the  tide  of  the 
llream  than  in  it,  though  the  large  ones  are  often  caught 
in  the  deepcft  part  of  it.  He  delights  to  (helter  himlelf 
behind  large  Hones,  or  fniall  banks,  that  hang  over  the 
river,  and  which  the  (Iream  runs  againft  and  create*  a 
foam  ;  alfo  in  the  eddies  between  two  ft  reams  ;  his  hold 
is  ufually  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in  hollow  banks 
in  the  deepell  parts  of  rivers.  When  you  angle  for  him 
at  the  ground,  let  the  link  of  your  line,  next  the  hook, 
be  the  beft  filk-worm  gut  you  can  provide  ;  and  have  a 


niee  elaftic  rod  which  will  enable  yoii  to  ftrike  true; 
and  to  feel  him  when  he  bites.  Angle  for  him  with  a 
running  line,  and  be^n  at  the  upper  part  of  tbeftream, 
carrying  your  line  with  an  upright  hand,  and  from  the 
hook,  leading  your  line  according  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  the 
ftream.  If  you  bait  either  with  one  or  two  worms,  fol- 
low the  manner  of  baiting  with  them  which  I  have  laid 
down  in  the  rules,  and  you  will  run  on  the  ground  with- 
out being  entangled. 

There  is  a  very  killing  method  likewife  for  a  large 
trout :  make  a  pair  of  wings  of  the  feather  of  a  land-  rail, 
and  point  out  your  hook  with  one  or  more  caddices ;  the 
hook  (hould  be  bridled,  that  is,  when  vou  whip  on  your 
hook,  faften  a  hog's  briftle  under  the  hlk,  with  the  end 
(landing  out  about  a  draw's  breadth  at  the  head  oi  the 
hook,  from  under  the  filk,  and  pointing  towards  the 
line,  by  which  means  the  head  of  the  caddice  will  be 
kept  clofc  to  the  wings  ;  angle  with  a  rod  about  five 
yards  long,  and  a  line  about  three  ;  caft  the  wings  and 
caddice  up  the  ftream,  which  drives  it  down  under  the 
water  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  hole  ;  then  draw  it 
upthe  ftream  very  gently,  though  irreeularly,  at  the  fame 
time  fliaking  your  rod,  and  in  a  few  cafts  yqu  will  be  fure 
to  hook  him,  if  there  \s  one  in  the  hole.  You  may  an- 
gle  the  fame  way  with  two  brandlings.  If  you  ufe  two 
caddices  with  the  wings,  run  your  hook  in  at  the  head  and 
out  at  the  neck  of  the  firft,  and  quite  through  the  other 
from  head  to  tail. 

The  minnow  is  the  moft  excellent  of  all  baits  for  the 
trout :  when  you  fifli  for  one,  choofe  the  wliiteft,  and 
middle-fized  ones,  thefe  being  the  be(t,  and  you  muft 
place  them  on  the  hook  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  being 
drawn  againft  the  ftreiam  he  may  turn  round.  The 
beft  way  of  baiting  with  a  minnow  is  this  :  put  your 
hook  in  at  his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill,  drawing  it 
through  about  three  inches ;  then  put  the  hook  again 
into  his  mouth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard  come  out  at 
his  tail ;  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about  with  a  fine 
white  thread,  and  let  the  body  of  the  minnow  be  almoft 
ftrait  on  the  hook  ;  then  try  if  it  turns  well,  which  it 
cannot  do  too  faft.  Angle  with  the  point  ^of  your  rod 
down  the  ftream,  draw  the  minnow  up  the  ftream  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  near  the  top  of  the  water.'  When  the 
trout  fees  the  bait  he  will  come  moft  fiercely  at  it,  but  be 
careful  not  to  fnatch  it  away,  which  at  iirft  you  may  he. 
apt  to  do  ;  and  never  ftrike  till  he  has  turned  with  the 
bait.  I  n  this  way  of  angling,  a  ringed  rod  is  to  be  always 
ufed,  with  a  winch  for  your  line,  which  ft^ould  have  two 
or  three  fwivels  on  it ;  by  which  means  the  minnow  will 
fpin  the  better. 

The  Grayling. 

The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  nearly  the  fame  as  the 
trout ;  and  in  fi(hinglor  either  of  them,  you  may  catch 
both.  They  fpawn  the  beginning  of  Jbril,  when  they 
lie  moftly  in  (harp  ft  reams;  \n  Decemver  \\t  is  in  hts 
prime,  at  which  time  his  head  and  gills  are  black i(h, 
and  his  belly  dark-grey,  ftudded  with  black  fpots.  He 
bites  very  freely,  but  is  often  loft  when  ftruck,  his 
mouth  being  very  tender.  Angle  for  him  about 
mid -water,  he  being  much  more  apt  to  rife  than 
defcend  ;  and  when  you  angle  for  him  alone  and  not 
for  the  trout  alfo,  ufe  a  quill  float,  with  the  bait  about 
1  fix 


Jlx'CJr  ifev€n  inches  ^xttn  the  ground.    He  takes  brand- 
Ihigs,  gilt-tails,  meadotr- worms,  gentles,  &c.  but  the 
moft  excellent  bait  for  bim  in  Manh  or  Afril  is  the  tag- 
tail. 

Patiehcc  is  highly  neceffary  lor  every  one  who  angles, 
for  carp,  on  Account  of  their  fagacity  and  canning ; 
their  haunts  are  in  the  deepeft  parts  of  ponds  and  rivers, 
and  in  the  latter  where  the  ftream  runs  low.  When 
the  weather  in  Aprils  May^  Jum^  Juty^  and  Auguft,  is 
hot  and  fine,  you  cannot  be  too  early  or  late  at  the  fport. 
He  feldom  refufes  the  red-worm  in  Aprils  the  caddice 
in  May,  or  the  gralshopper  in  June^  July,  and  Augu/l. 
Vou  muft  angle  for  him  with  a  flrong  rod  and  line,  a 
quill^  float  and  ftrong  gut  at  bottom  ;  the  hook  in  the 
medium  of  fize  ;  it  being  a  featner-nwutHfed  fifli,  he 
feldom  breaks  his  hold,  if  your  tackle  is  ftrong,  and 
Vou  play  him  properly.  But  whenever  you  intend  to 
fifh  for  him  particularly,  and  in  good  earneft,  over,  night 
lay  in  a  ground  bait  of  garbage,  as  chicken's  guts, 
blood  mixed  with  cow-dung,  or  any  coarie  paftc  :  alfo 
ale>grains  aiui  blood  incorporated  with  clay,  and  at  the 
fame  time  that  you  throw  any  of  ihefe  ground-baits  in, 

J>lumb  the  ground  to  two  depths  (for  it  is  beft  to. angle 
or  carps  with  two  rods)  one  about  mid-water,  the  other 
four  Or  five  inches  above  the  ground.  The  next  morn- 
ing lay  your  lines  in  very  cautioufly,  and  fuccefs  will  at- 
tend you.  Gentles  are  very  gooa  bait  for  carp,  alfo  a 
t>aflemade  of  honey  and  breads  and  one  made  with  bread 
and  wafer  alone,  tinctured  with  red-  lead.  A  green-pea 
is  alfo  a  very  ^ood  bait. 

TAeBK^AM.     See  article  Bream. 

The  pike  likes  a  flill,  (hady,*  unfrequented  water,  and 
ufually  lies  amongft  or  near  weeds  ;  Aich  as  flags,  bul- 
tuflits,  candocks,  reeds,  or  in  the  green  fog  that  foitie- 
times  covers  (landing  waters,  though  he  will  fometimes 
fiioot  out  into  the  clear  ifream.  He  is  fometimes  caught 
at  the  top,  and  in  the  middle,  and  often,  efpecially  in  cold 
tveather,  at  the  bottom.  Pikes  are  called  jacks  till  they 
become  twenty-four  inches  long. 

The  bait  for  a  pike,  are  a  fmall  trout,  the  loach  and 
miller's  thumb,  the  head-end  of  an  eel,  with  the  flcin 
taken  ofl^  below  the  fins,  a  fmall  jack,  a  lob-worm,  and 
in  winter  the  fat  of  bacon.  And,  notwithftanding  what 
others  fay  againft  baiting  with  a  perch,  it  is  confi- 
dently aflerted,  that  pikes  have  been  taken  with  a 
fmall  perch,  when  neither  a  roach  nor  a  bleak  would 
tempt  them. 

Obferve  that  all  your  baits  for  pike  muft  be  as  frelh 
as  poflibie.  Living  baits  you  may  take  with  you  in  a 
tin-kettle,  changmg  the  water  often;  and  dead 
ones  (hould  be  carried  in  frefh  bran,  which  will 
dry  up  the  moiflure  that  otherwife  would  a(Fe£l  and  rot 
them. 

Obferve  that,  in  trolling,  .the' head  of  the  bait-fiDi 
muft  be  at  the  bent  of  the  hook  :  whereas,  in  fiihing  at 
the  fnap,  the  hook  muft  come  out  at  or  near  his  tail. 
But  the  efiential  difference  between  thefe  two  methods 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  pike  is  always  fufltered  to  pouch 
or  fwallow  the  bait,  but  m  the  latter  you  are  to  ftiike  as 
foon  as  he  has  taken  it. 


The  rod  for  trollinjg  {hould  be  about  three  yards 
and  a  half  long,  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  the  line  to 
run  through  ;  you  may  fit  a  trolling  top  to  your  fly 
rod,  which  need  only  be  ftronger  than  the  common  fly- 
top. 

Let  your  line  be  of  green  or  fky-cbloured  filk,  thirty 
yards  in  length,  which  will  make  it  neccflary  to  wfe  the 
winch,  with  a  fwivel  at  the  end. 

The  common  trolling-hook  for  a  living  bait  confifti 
of  two  large  hooks,  with  one  common  (hank,  made  of 
one  piece  of  wire,  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  placed  back  to  back,  fo  that  the  points  may  not 
ftand  in  a  right  line,  but  incline  fo  much  mwards  as  that 
they  with  the  fliank  may  form  an  angle  little  lefs  than 
equiUteral.  At  the  top  of  the  ftiank  is  a  loop  left  in  the 
bending  the  wire,  to  make  the  hook  double,  through 
which  is  put  a  ftrong  twifted  brafs  wire  of  about  hx 
inches  long  :  and  to  this  is  looped  another  fuch  link, 
but  not  fo  loofe  that  the  hook  and  the  lower  link  may 
have  room  to  play  :  to  the  end  of  the  line  faftcn  a  ftecl 
fwivel.    * 

But  there  is  a  fort  of  trolling-hook  different  from  that 
already  defer  ibed,  and  to  which  it  is  thought  preferable, 
which  will  require  another  management ;  this  is  no 
more  than  two  fingle  hooks  tied  back  to  back  with  a 
ftrong  piece  of  gimp  between  the  flianks  ;  in  the  whip- 

f>ing  the  hook^  and  the  gimp  together,  make  a  fmall 
oop,  and  take  into  it  two  linKs  of  chain  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter ;  and  into  the  lower  link, 
by  means  of  a  fmall  ftaple  of  wire,  faften  by  the  greater 
end,  a  bit  of  lead  of  a  conical  figure,  and  fomewhat 
diarp  at  the  point.  Thefe  hooks  are  to  be  had  at  any 
filhing-tackle  ftiops  ready  fitted  up. 

This  latter  kind  of  hook  is  to  be  thus  ordered, 
viz.  put  the  lead  into  the  mouth  of  the  bait-fi'(h, 
and  lew  it  up,  the  fifli  will  live  fonle  time  ;  and* 
though  the  weight  of  the  lead  will  keep  his  head 
down,  he  will  iwim  with  ndat  the  fame  eafe  as  if  at 
liberty. 

But  if  you  troll  with  a  dead-bait,  as  fome  do,  for  a 
reafon  which  the  angler  will  be  glad  to  know,  vii.  that 
a  living  bait  makes  too  great  a  flaughter  among  the  fifli, 
do  it  with  a  hook,  of  which  the  Following  contains  a 
dcfcription.  .   , 

Let  the  fliank  be  about  fix  inches  long,  and  leaded 
from  the  middle  as  far  as  the  bent  of  the  hook,  to  which 
a  piece  of  very  ftrong  gimp  muft  be  faftened  by  a  ftaple, . 
and  two  links  of  chain  ;  the  fliank  muft  be  barbed  like 
a  dart,  and  the  lead  a  quarter  of  an  inch  fquare ;  the 
barb  of  the  ftiank  muft  ftand  like  the  fluke  of  an  anchor, 
which  is  placed  in  a  contrary  direftion  to  that  of  the 
ftock.  Let  the  gimp  be  about  a  foot  long,  and  to  the 
end  thereof  fix  a  Iwivcl :  to  bait  it,  thrult  the  barb  of 
the  fliank  into  the  month  of  the  bait-fifli,  and  bring  it 
out  at  the  fide  near  the  tail :  when  the  Barb  is  thus 
brought  through,  it  cannot  return,  and  the  fifti  will  lie 
perfc£ily  ftraiglit,  acircumftancethat  renders  the  trouble 
of  tying  the  tail  unncceffary. 

1  here  is  yet  another  fort  of  trolling-hook,  which  is, 

indeed,  j\o  other  than  what  moft  writers  on  this  fubjetl 

have  mentioned ;    whereas  the  others,  here  defcribed, 

are  late  improvements  :  and  this  is  a  book  either  fingle 
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or<3ouble,  with  a  loni;  (hank,  leaded  about  three  inches 
uj^  the  wire  with  a  piece  ot  lead  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fquarc  at  the  greater  or  lower  end ;  fix  to  the  (hank 
an  armed  wire  about  eight  inches  long :  to'  bait  this 
hook  thruft  your  wire  into  the  mouth  of  the  fi(h,  quite 
through  his  belly;  and  out  at  his  tail,  placing  the  wire  fo 
as  that  the  point  oi  the  hot^k  may  be  even  with  the  belly 
of  the  bail  fiflij^and  then  tic  the  tail  of  the  fi(h  with  (Irong 
thread  to  the  wire:  (omc  fallen  it  with  a  i\cedleand  thread, 
which,  is  a  neat  way. 

Both  with  the  troll  and  at  the  fnap,  cut  away  one  of 
the  fins  of  the  bait-fifli  clofc  at  the  gill^,  and  another  be- 
hind the  vent  on  the  contrary  lide,  which  will  make  it 
play  the  beiter. 

I'hc  bait  being  thus  fixed,  is  to  he  thrown  in,  and 
kept  in  conftant  motion  in  the  water,  fometimes  fuffered 
to  (inkj  then  gradually  raiffd  ;  now  drawn  with  the 
ftrcam,  and  then  againft  it,  fo  as  to  counterfeit  the  mo- 
tion of  afmall  (i(h  in  fwimming.  If  a  pike  is  near,  he 
miflakesihebaitfora  living  fi(h,  feizesit  with  prodigious 
greedinefs,  goes  off  with  it  to  his  hold,  and  in  about  ton 
minutes  pouches  it.  When  he  has  thus  fwal lowed  the 
bait  vou  will  fee  the  line  move,  which  is  the  (ignal  for 
ffriking  him  ;  do  this  with  two  (Iropg  jerks,  and  then 
play  him. 

'Fhe  other  way  of  taking  them,  that  is,  with  the  fnap, 
is  thus ; 

Let  the  rod  be  twelve  feet  long,  very  ftrOngand  taper, 
with  a  ftrong  loop  at  top  to  failen  your  line  to ;  your  line 
muft  be  about  a  foot  (noner  than  the  rod,  and  much 
ftrongcrihan  the  trolling  line. 

'And  here  it  may  not  be  improperly  obferved,  that 
there  are  two  ways  of  fnapping,  viz,  with  the  live  and 
with  the  dead  fnap. 

For  the  live  fnap  there  is  no  kind  of  hook  fo  proper 
as  the  double- fpring  hook.  To  bait  it,  nothing  more 
is  ncceflfary  than  to  hang  the  baitfifh  faft  by  the  back- 
fin  to  the  middle-hook,  where  he  will  live  a  long 
time. 

Of  hooks  for  the  dead-friap  there  are  many  kinds. 
The  plate  is  a  reprefentation  of  one,  which,,  after 
repeated  trials,  has  been  found  to  excel  all  others 
hitherto  known  ;  the  defcription '  and  ufe  of  it  is  as 
follows,  viz.  Whip  two  hooks,  of  about  threc-eighjhs 
of  an  inch  in  the  bent,  to  a  piece  of  gimp  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  trolling- hook.  Then  take  a  piecf  of 
lead  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  diredled  for  the  trol- 
ling-hook  above-mentioned,  and  drill  a  hole  through  it 
irom  eud  to  end  ;  to  bait  it,  take  a  long  needle,  or  wire ; 
enter  it  in  at  the  fide,  about  half  an  inch  abt^ve  the  tail, 
and  with  it  pafs  the  gimp  between  the  ribs  and  (kin  of 
rtie  fiih,  bring  it  out  at  its  mouth  ;  then  put  the  lead  over 
the  gimp,  draw  it  down  into  the  fi(h*s  throat  and  prefs  iiis 
mouth  clofc,  and  then,  having  a  Iwivel  to  your  line,  hang 
on  the  gimp. 

In  throwing  the  bait  obferve  the  rules  given  for  trol- 
ling ;  but  remember,  that,  the  mote  you  keep  it  in  mo- 
tion, the  nearer  it  refembles  a  living  fi(h. 

When  you  have  ^  bite^  fir  ike  immediately  the  con- 
trary way  to  tliat  which  tjhe  head  of  the  pike  lies,  or  to 
which  he  goes  with  the  bait ;  if  you  cannot  find  which 
%vay  lus  head  lies,  ilrike  .upright  with  two  fmart  jerks, 
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retiring  backwards. as  faft  as  you  can,  till  you  have 
brouglu  him  to  a  landing  place,  and  tifen  do  as  before 
diretted. 

As  the  pike  fpawns  in  March^  and  before  that  month 
rivers  are  fcldom  in  order  for  filhing,  it -will  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  begin  trolling  till  April ;  after  that,  the 
weeds  will  be. apt  to  be  troublefome.  But  the  prime 
month  in  the  year  for  trolling  \%06loher^  when  the  pikes 
are  fattened  by  their  fummer's  feed,  the  weeds  arc  rotted, 
and  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  the  harbours  of  the  iilh 
are  cafily  found. 

Choofe  to  troll  in  clear,  and  not  muddy,  water, 
and  in  w^indy  weather,  if  the  wind  be  not  ea(tcily. 

Some  ufe  in  trolling  and  fnapping  two  or  more  fv  ivcls 
to  their  line,  by  means  whereof  the  twitting  of  the  line 
is  prevented,  the  bait  plays  more  freely,  and,  though 
dead,  is  made  to  appear  as  if  alive';  which,  in  rivers,  is 
doubtlefs  an  excellent  way  :  but  thofe  who  can  like  to 
fifii  in  ponds  orftill  waters,  will  find  very  little  occafion 
for  more  than  one. 

The  pike  is  alfo  to  be  caught  with  a  minnow,  for  which 
method  take  the  following  dire6Vions  : 

Get  a  fingle  hook,  (lender,  and  long  in  the  (hank  ; 
let  it  refcmblc  the  (hape  of  a  ftiepherd's  crook  \  put  lead 
upon  it,  as  thick  near  the  bent  as  will  go  info  the  min- 
now's mouth  r  place  the  point  of  the  hook  direfclly  up 
the  face  of  the  fiih ;  let  the  rod  be  as  long  as  you  can 
handfomely  manage,  with  a  line  of  the  lame  length, 
ca(l  up  and  down,  and  manage  it  as  when  you  troll  with 
any  other  bait :  if  when  the  pike  has  taken  your  bait, 
he  runs  to  the  end  of  the  line  before  he  hath  gorged 
it,  do  not  (hike,  but  hold  ftill  only,  and  he  will 
return  baek  and  fwallow  it ;  but,  if  you  ufe  that  bait 
with  a  troll,  1  rather  (refer  it  before  any  bait  that  1 
know. 

In  landing  a  pike  great  caution  is  nece(rary,  for  his 
bite  is  efieemed  venomous  :  the  beft  and  fafelt  hold  you 
caif  take  of  him  is  by  the  head,  in  doing  which,  place 
your  thumb  and  fingej;  in  his  eyes. 

If  you  go  any  great  diftance  from  home,  you  will 
find  it  necelfary  to  carry  with  you  many  more  things 
than  arc  here  enumerated,  moft  of  which  may  be  very 
well  contained  in  a  wicker  pannjer  of  about  twelve  inches 
wide,  and  eight  high,  and  put  into  a  hawking  bag.  The 
following  is  a  lift  of  tlie  moil  material  ingredients  :  a  rod 
with  a  fpare  top,  lines  coiled  up,  and  neatly  laid  round 
in  flat  boxes ;  (pare  links,  fingle  hairs,  waxed  thread, 
and  filk  ;  plummets  of  various  fi?es,  floats  of  all  kinds, 
and  fpare  caps  :  worm- bags  and  a  gentle-box,  hooks  of 
all  fizes,  fome  whipped  to  fingle  baits ;  (hot,  (hoe- 
maker's  wax,  in  a  very  fmall  callipot  covered  with  a 
bit  of  leather ;  a  clearing  ring,  tfed  to  about  fix  yards  of 
ftrong  cord,  the  ufe  of  this  is  to  difengage  your  hook 
when  it  has  caught  a  weed,  &c.  in  which  cafe  take  pff 
the  butt  of  your  rod  and  flip  the  ring  over  the  remaining 
joints,  and,  holding  it  by  the  cord,  let  it  gently  fail;  a 
landing  net,  the  hoop  whereof  muft  be  of  iron,  and 
made  with  joints  to  iold,  and  a  focket  to  hold  a  ila(F. 
Take  with  you  alfo  fuch  baits  as  you  intend  to  ufe. 
That  you  may  keep  your  fifh  alive,  oe  provided  with  a 
fmall  hoop-net  to  draw  clofc  to  the  top,  and  never  be 
without  L  fliarp  knife  and  a  pair  of  fcili'ars ;  and  if  you 
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mean  to  life  tlie  arti^clal  fly,  have  always  your  fly-hook  | 
with  you. 

And,  for  the  more  convenient  keeping  and  carriage 
of  lines,  links,  fingle  haifs,  &c.  take  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment or  vellun),  ieven  inches  by  ten  \  on  the  longer 
fides  fet  off  four  inches,  and  then  fold  it  crofs-ways,  fo 
as  to  leave  a  flip  of  two  inches,  or  thereabout;  then 
take  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  parchment,  of  feven  inches 
by  four,  put  them  into  the  parchment  or  vellum,  fo 
folded,'  and  few  up  th^  ends ;  then  cut  the  flap  round- 
ing, and  fold  it  down  like  a  pocket-book  ;  laltly,  you 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  bind  the  ends  and  round  the  flap 
with  red  tape. 

And  having  feveral  of  thefe  cafes,  you  may  fill  them 
with  lines.  &c.  proper  for  every  kind  of  filhing;  always 
remembering  to  put  into  each  of  them  agorger,  or  fmall 
piece  of  canei  of  five  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  with  a  notch  at  each  end  ;  with  this,  when  a 
fifti  has  gorged  your  hook,  you  may,  by  putting  it  2lown 
his  throat  till  you  feel  the  nook,  and  holding  the  line 
tight  wiiile  you  profs  it  down,  eafily  difengage  it. 

And  if  you  (bould  cliante  to  break  your  top,  or  any 
other  pnrt  of  your  rod,  take  the  following  dire£lions 
for  mending  it :— Cut  the  two  broken  ends  with  a  long 
flope,  fo  that  they  may  fit  neatly  together  ;  then  fpread 
fome  wax  very  thin  on  each  ifope,  and,  with  waxed- 
thread,  or  filk,  according  as  the  nze  of  the  broken  part 
requires,  bind  ^hem  very  neatly  together :  to  fatten  off^, 
lay  the  fore-finger  of  your  left  hand  over  the  binding, 
and  with  your  right,  make  four  turns  of  the  thread  over 
it :  then  pafs  the  end  of  your  thread  between  the  under- 
fide  of  your  finger  and  rod,  and  draw  your  finger 
away;  laiily,  with  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  your 
right  hand,  take  hold  ot  the  hri\  of  the  turns,  and, 
gathering  as  much  of  it  as  you  can,  bind  on  till  the 
three  remaining  turns  are  wound  ofl^,  and  then  take 
bold  of  the  end,  which  you  had  before  put  tArough,  and 
then  draw  cloic. 

For  whipping  on  a  hook  take  the  following  direftions ; 
place  the  hook  between  the  fore- finger  and  thumb  of 
your  left  hand,  and,  with  your  right,  give  the  waxed- 
filk  three  or  four  turns  round  the  fliank  of  the  hook  : 
then  lay  the  end  of  the  hair  on  the  infide  of  the  ihank, 
and,  with  your  right  hand  whip  down ;  when  you  are 
about  four  turns  off*  the  bent  of  the  hook,  take  the  fliank 
between  the  tore-finger  and  thumb  of  your  hand,  and 
place  the  end  of  the  filk  dole  by  it,  holding  them  both 
tight,  and  leaving  the  end  to  hang  down,  then  draw  the 
other  part  of  the  filk  into  a  large  loop,  and,  with  your 
right  hand  turning  backwards,  continue  the  whipping 
for  four  turns,  anci  draw  the  end  of  the  filk,  which  has 
hung  down  under  the  root  of  your  left  thumb,  clofe,  and 
twiltitofl^. 

To  tie  a  water-knot,  lay  the  end  of  one  of  your  hairs 
about  five  inches  or  lefs  over  that  of  the  other,  and 
through  the  loop,  which  you  would  make  to  tie  them  in 
a  common  way,  pafs  the  long  and  the  fhort  end  of  the 
hairs,  which  will  He  to  the  right  of  the  loop,  twice,  and 
wetting  the  knot  with  your  tongue  draw  it  tight,  and 
clip  oft  theloofe  hair. 

The  ilrdw»worni  or  ruffcoat,  1  believe,  is  the  moft 
common  of  any.     It  is  found  in  the  river  Colnep  near 


Vxbridge  f  the  iVfu;  Rtvn^  near  LonJon;  the  tTavdli^ 
which  runs  through  Carjbaltmt^  in  Surrey,  and  in  moft 
other  rivers.  I  am  aiTured  refpeSing  the  flraw-worm, 
that  it  produces  many  and  various  flies,  namely,  that 
which  is  called  about  London  the  withy-fly,  afli-coloured 
duns  of  feveral  fhapes  and  dimenfions,  as  alfo  light  and 
browns  ;  all  of  them  affording  great  diverfion  in  northern 
ftreams. 

To  preferve  caddice,  grafshoppers,  caterpillars,  oak- 
worms,  or  natural  flies,  the  following  is  an  excellent 
method  :  cut  a  round  bough  of  fine  green-barked  withy, 
about  the  thicknefs  oi  one's  arm,  and,  taking  oflF  the 
bark  about  a  foot  in  length,  turn  both  ends  together, 
into  the  form  of  a  hoop,  and  faflen  them  with  a  pack^- 
necdle  and  thread  ;  then  flop  up  the  bottom  with  a 
bung. cork  :  into  this  put  your  baits,  tie  it  over  with  a 
colewort-leaf,  and,  with  a  red-hot  wire  bore  the  bark 
full  of  holes,  and  lay  it  in  the  graffs  every  night ;  in  this 
manner  caddice  may  be  kept  till  they  turn  to  flies.  To 
grafshoppers  you  may  put  grafs. 

But  that  I  may  not  convey  a  wrong  idea ;  I  confider 
the  ruffcoat  to  be  a  fpecies  of  the  caddice  inclofed  in  a 
hufk  about  an  inch  long,  furrounded  by  bits  of  flone, 
flints,  gravel,  ^c.  nearly  equal  in  their  fize,  and  moft 
curioufly  compa£led  together.  This  fly  is  called 
in  the  north,  large  light- brown  ;  in  Inland  and  fomc 
other  places  it  has  the  name  of  the  flame-colour 
brown ;  and  -  in '  moft  parts  of  England^  the  foetid 
light-brown. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  ftreams,  a  neat  round  goofe« 
quill  is  proper  ;  but  for  deep  or  rapid  rivers,  ,or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  (haped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
beft;  which  fliould  not  in  general  exceed  the  fize  of  a 
nutmeg.  Let  not  the  quill  which  you  put  through  it  be 
more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  corK ;  and 
this  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan*s- quill,  has  great 
advantage  over  a  bare-quill ;  for  the  quill  being  defended 
from  the  water  by  the  cork,  docs  not  foften*  and  the 
cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily,  as  that  the 
hook  finks  almoft  as  foon  as  you  put  it  into  the  water ; 
whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly,  it  does  not  get  to 
the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of  your  fwim.  In 
leading' your  line,  be  careful  to  balance  them  fo  nicely, 
that  the  lead  touch  will  fink  them ;  fome  ufc  for  this 
purpofe  lead  in  the  ftiape  of  a  barley-corn,  but,  in  my 
opinion  there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with  than  fliot, 
which, you  (hould  always  be  provided  with,  ready 
cleft ;  remembering,  that,  when  vou  fifh  fine,  it  is  better 
to  have  on  your  line  a  number  of  fmall  than  a  few  large 
(hot. 

By  whipping  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the 
plug  with  fine  filk,  M-ell -waxed,  it  not  only  pre- 
vents the  water  from  getting  in,  but  greatly  prcferves 
it. 

In  filhing  with  a-float.  your  line  muft  be  about  a  foot 
fliorter  than  your  rod ;  for,  if  it  is  longer,  you  cannot  fo 
well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  difencacre 
the  filh.  ^  ^ 

Perch  and  chub  arc  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo  gud- 
geons, and  fometimes barbel  and  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  whirh  are  leldum  caught  but  in 

ponds,  uie-a  very  fmall  goofc  or  duck-quill  float  \  and 
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f>r  ground  bait,  fhrow  in  every  now  and  then  a  bit  of 
chewed  bread. 

Some  may  chufc  to  maketheu*  own  lines;  in  which 
cal'c,  if  they  prefer  thofe  twiflcd  with  the  fingers,  they 
need  only  obferve  the  rules  given  by  the  article  for 
that  purpofe.' 

When  you  ufc  the  fly,  you  will  find  it  neccifary  to 
continue  your  line  to  a  grc4tcr  degree  of  fiiicnefs,  in 
order  to  make  which,    reler  to  the  article  Angling- 

» 

LINE. 

7*^  Perch. 
This  fifh  is  bow-backed,  like  a  liog,  and  armed 
witli  ftiflF  griillcs,  and  his.  fides  with  dry  thick  fcales. 
He  is  a  very  bold  biter,  which  appears  by  his  daring  to 
venture  tipon  one  of  his  own  kind,  with  more  courage 
than  even  the  ravenous  luce.  He  feldom  grows  above 
two  feet  long,  fpawns  once  a  year,  either  in  February  or 
March^  and  bites  belt  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fpring. 
His  haunts  arc  chiefly  in  the  ftreams  not  very  deep,  in 
hollow  biinksy  a  gravelly  bottom,  and  at  the  turning  of 
an  eddy.  If  the  weather  is  cool  and  cloudy,  and  the 
water  a  little  ruffled*,  he  will  bite,  all  day  long,  efpeci- 
ally  from  eight  till  ten  in  the  morning,  and  from  three 
till  fix  in  the  evening.  If  there  are  thirty  or  forty  of 
them  in  a  hole,  they  may  all  be  cauffht  at  one  ftanding; 
they  arc  not  like  the  fohtary  pike,  but  love  to  accom- 
pany one  another,  and;  fwim  in  (hoals,  as  all  fiflies 
which  have  fcales  are  obfefved  to  do.  His  baits  are 
minnows,  little  frogs,  or  brandlings,  If  well  fcoured,; 
when  he  bites  give  him  time  enough,  and  you  can 
hardly  give  him  too  much,  for  he  is  not  a  leather- 
mouthed  fifh;  unlefsyou  do,  he  will  often  break  his 
hold.  Angle  for  him,  if  you  bait  with  a  brandling, 
with  an  rndifFerent  ftrong  line,  and  gut  at  bottom,  and 
about  five  inches  from  the  ground.  But  if  you  rove 
for  him,  with  a  minnow  or  frog,  (which  is  a  very  plea- 
fant  way,)  then  your  line  ihould  be  ftrong,  and  the 
hook  armed  with  gimp,  and  the  bait  fwimming  at  mid- 
water,  fufpended  by  a  cork  float.  I,  for  my  own  part, 
always  ufe  a  troll,  that  in  cafe  a  pike  fbould  take  it,  I 
may  be  prepared  for  him.  Keep  your  minnows  in  a 
tin  kettle,  and,  when  you  bait  with  one,  flick  the  hook 
through  his  upper  lip,  or  back  fin.  If  you  ufe  the 
frog,  ftick  it  through  the  (kin  of  his  hind-le^.  Thefc 
<lire£tions  being  carefully  attended  to,  will  infurc  the 
angler  fuccefs. 

This  is  a  delicious  frefli- water  fifli,  has  fmall  fcales, 
yet  very  large  and  fmooth  fins,  a  red  circle  about  the 
eyes,  and  a  little  barb  hanging  at  each  corner  of  his 
mouth.  His  haunts  are  chiefly  in  ponds  amongft 
weeds;  he  thrives  very  ill  In  clear  waters,  and  covets 
to  feed  in  fool  ones;  yet  his  flcfti  is  nourifhing  and 
pleafant.  They  fpawn  the  beginning  of  July:  the 
proper  time  to  angle  for  them  is  early  and  late  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June^  the  latter  end  of  July^  and  in 
Augnft*  You  mufi  ufe  a  ftrong  line  with  a  gut  at 
bottom;  a  fmall  quill-float;  the  depth  about  two  feet. 
He  bites  bcft  at  red  worms,  ii  you  dip  rhcm  firft  in  tar, 
at  all  forts  of  pafics  made  up  with  ftrong  fcented  oils, 
and  atone  made,  with  the  infide  of  a  roll  and  honey. 
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AI.ro  ^t  cad,  lob,  flag,  and  marft),  worms,  geiules,  and 
foft-boilcd  bread-grain. 

The  Flounder. 

You  may  fifh  all  day  for  the  flounder,  either  in  fwift 
ftreams  or  in  the  ftill  deep  ;  but  beft  in  the  ftream,  in 
the  months  of  AprlU  May^  June,  and  July.  Yoyr  line 
nioft  be  a  (ingle-haired  one,  with  a  fmall  float.  Let 
your  bait  touch  the  ground,  which  may' be  any  (brt  of 
fmall  worms,  wafps,  or  gentles.  He  being  a  fifli  but 
feldom  taken  with  rod  and  line,  to  enlarge  on  the  fubje6t 
would  be  totally  unncce(rary. 

T^he  Chub. 

This  fifh  is  fpoken  of  under  the  article  Chub,  As 
is  alfg  the  Barbel. 

7)^^  Roach 

Is  by  no  means  a  delicate  fifh ;  the  river  ones  are 
much  better  than  thofe  bred  in  ponds.  They  fpawn  in 
May^  and  will  bite  all  day  long,  if  the  weather  is  not 
in  either  of  the  extremes,  on  the  top  of  the  water. 
Their  haunts  are  chiefly  in  fandy  or  gravelly  deep 
waters,,  delighting  to  be  in  the  (hade.  In  Afril  the 
baits  are  cads  and  worms ;  in  fumraer  white  (nails  or 
flies;  in  autumn  a  pafte  made  of  fine  white-bread, 
moulded  in  your  hands  with  water,  and. a  little  cotton 
added  to  it,  to  keep  it  from  wafhing  off  the  hook  ;  in 
winter  gentles  are  the  beft  bait  for  hina.  You  fliould 
fifti  with  a  line  made  of  fingle  hairs,  a  quill-float,  and 
the  lead  about  a  foot  from  the  hook ;  and,  when  you 
angle  for  roach,  always  caft  in  the  ground-bait,  made 
ol  bran,  clay,  and  bread,  incorporated  together :  and, 
when  you  angle  with  tender  baits,  ftrike  at  the  leaft 
nibble  that  is  apparent.  Sprouted  malt,  the  young 
brood  of  w^fps,  bees  dipt  in  blood,  and  the  dried  blood 
of  flieep,  are  noftrqms  in  this  kind  of  angling. 
7*^  Dace,  Dare,  and  E*i,s, 

Are  obfervcd  under  their  refpeflive  titles. 

T'A<  Gudgeon. 

The  gudgeon  aflbrds  the  angler  an  amazing^  deal  ol 
diverfipn ;  being  one  that  bites  very  free,  and  when 
ftruck  is  never  loft ;  becaufe  hcis  a  leather-mouthed  fifli. 
They  fpawn  three  or  four  times  in  the  fumraer,  and 
their  feeding  is  like  the  barbers,  in  the  dreams,  and  on 
gravel ;  flighting  all  manner  of  flies.  Their  baits  are, 
chiefjv  wafps,  gentles,  ai\d.cads,  but  the  fmall  red-worm 
is  belt.  Whei^  you  an^le  for  them,  be  provided  with  a 
gudgeon-rake,  with  which  rake  the  ground  every  ten. 
minutes;'  which  gathers  them  together.  A  fingle- 
haired  line  is  beft  with  a  quill  or  cork  float,  according  * 
to   the  rapidity  of  the  ftream,  and  your  bait  on  the 

ground.    You  may  angle  for  him  with  a  running  line, 
y  hand,  without  a  float. 

7/'^  Pope,  <?r  Ruff. 
This  fifh  h  fmall,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than  a 
gudgeon;  in  ftiape  very  like  the  perch,  but  is  better 
food.  His  haunts  are  in  the  deepeft  running  parts  of  a 
gravelly  river,  the  exa6^  bottom  wherepf,  having  found 
by  plumbing,  bait  your  hooks,  with  fmall,  red- worms, 
or  brandlings;  for  you  may  angle  with  two  or  thrcci 
and  have  excellent  fport.  He  bites  very  greedily,  and 
as  they  fwim  in  flioals,  you  may  ciirch  twenty,  or 
thirty,  at  one  ftanding,  iixacuol^loonjy  day,    Alw^^ys 
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bait  the  grouod  with  earth,,  and  ufe  the  fame  tackle  as 
tor  the  gudgeon. 

.  The  MiNMOw,  ar  Pink, 

U  generaljy  Found  in  March  or  Aprils  and  remains 
till  the  cold  weather  compels  it  to  retire  to  its  winter, 
quancrs.  He  is  of  a  greenilh  or  wavy  Iky-coloar,  his 
belly  very  white,  his  back  blackiih,  and  is  a  moft  ex- 
ec llent  bait  for  any  of  the  fifh  of  prey :  namely,  the 
p\ke,  trout,  perch,  &c.  His  baits  are  fmall  red  worms, 
waips,  cads,  &c. 

Tl}e  Loach,  or  Loche, 

Is  found  in  clear  fwift  brooks,  and  rivulets,  and  his 
food  is  gravel.  He  is  bearded  like  the  barbel,  and: 
freckled  with  black  and  white  fpots.  You  may  take 
him  with  a  fmall  red-worm  at  ground;  he  delights  to 
be  near  the  gravel,  therefore  is  hardly  ever  feen  on  the 
top  of  the  water. 

The  Bull-Head,  or  Miller VThumb. 

This  tifli,  on  account  of  its  ugUnefs,  is  infome  places 
called  the  tVefli-water  devil ;  he  has  a  broad  head,  and 
a'  large  mouih,  no  teeth,  but  his  lipt.are  like  a  file, 
with  which  he  nibbles  at  the  bait.  They  fpawn  in 
April y  and  arc  full  of  fpawn  molt  of  the  fummer;.  are 
chiefly  in  holes,  or  among  ilones  in  clear  water;  but, 
in  winter,  they  lie  in  mud  like  the  eel.  The  word  of 
anglers  may  take  this  fifti ;  for,  if  y,ou  look •abouti  the 
water  in  a  hot  day,  you  may  fee  him  funning  himfclf  on 
a  ftortc  ;  put  your  hook  upon  it,  baited  with  a  fmall  red 
worm,  and  h^  will  take  it  dire6Uy.  The  taile  of  this 
fiOi  is  good. 

3"A^ Stickleback,  Sharpling,  or  Banstickle, 

Is  a  fmall  prickly  fifh,  and  not  worth  the  angler's, 
notice,  in  regard  tohimfelf,  but  that  he  is  an  excellent 
bait  for  the  trout,  who  will  take  it  fooncr  than  the 
minnow.  His  pricks  muft  be  broken  off,  and  baited 
according  to  the  diretlions  given  for  baiting  the  roin*. 
now,  under  the  dcfcription  of  the  trout. 

TA/GUINNIAD. 

The  guinniad,  according  to  Camden,  and  others, 
is  peculiar  to  Pemble-mere^  in  Cbejhire.  **  The  river 
Die,  (fays  this  author,)  which  runs  by  G*//?^r,  fprings  in 
Merhncthjhire,  and,  as  it  runs  towards  Ciejier^  it  paiTes- 
through  the  faid  Pern ble -mere,  which  is  a  large  water, 
and  it  is  obfcrved  that,  though  the  river  Dee  abounds 
with  falmon,  and  Pembienure  with  guinniad,  yet  there 
are  never  a!iy  falmons  caught  in  the  mere,  nor  any 
guinniad  in  the  river." 

The  Red  Charr.  *r  Welch  Torgoch. 

The  red  chirr  is  a  Hfli  whofe  make  is  longer  and 
more  flender  than  that  of  a  trout,  for  oiic  of  aboui 
eight  inches  long  was  no  more  than  an  incli  and  a  hall 
broad.  The  belly,  about  the  brcadih.of  hall*  an  inch, 
is  painte.d  with  red,  in  fomc  ol  a  more  lively,  in  others 
of  a  paler,  colou**,  aud  in  fome»  cfpcc'all)'  the  female.- 
it  is  quiie  white.  The  fcalcs  are  fniall,  and  the  lateral 
lines  ftraighi.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  iaws  pretty 
equal,  except  the  lower,  which  is  a  liiilc  inarper,  and 
more  protub*erant  than  the  upper.  The  lower  part  of 
the  fins  arc  of  a  vermilion  dye.  The  gills  are  quad- 
ruple, and  it  has  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  on  the 
tongue ;  in  the  upper  jaw  there  is  a  double  row  of  them. 
The  fwiroming-bladder  is  like  that  of  a  trout;    the 
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liver  is  not  divided  into  lobes ;  the  gall-bladder  m 
large ;  the  heart  trianeular  ,  \\\c  fpleen  fmall  and  black- 
iih :  and  the  eggs  of  Hie  fpai^n  large  and  round.  The 
flefh  more  foft  and  tender  than  th^t  of  a  troiu,  and  wheo 
boiled  can  fcarcely  be  allowed  to  be  red.  It  is  in  the 
higheft  erteenrwhere  known,  and  in  PKaUi  is  accounted 
the  chief  difh  at  the  tables  of  people. of  faihion. 
7/^^  Guilt,  er  Gilt  Charr, 
Is  proportionably  broader  than  the  trout,,  and*  the 
belly  IS  more  promment ;  but  its  lengtb,  wheir  gieatcfr^ 
never  exceeds  twelve*inches  :  the  fcales  are  fmall,  thtt 
colour  of  the  bark  more  lively  than  that  of  a^titxit^ 
and  is  beautified  with  black  fyotn:  the  beily  and.  &it9^ 
b«neath  the  lateral  line,  are  of  a  V^ight  filver  colour  f  . 
the  ikuU  is  tranfparcnt,  and  the  fnout  blu«i(h  :  it  hai. 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  palate,  and  the  tongue ; 
the  fwimming  bladder  is  extended  tlic  whole  length  o% 
the  back,  and  the  gall-bladder  is  lar^c.  The  flelh  ofi 
the  gilt  charr  is  red,  and  is  counted  fo  very  delicious 
among  the  Italians,  that  they  fay  it  excels  all  otfaeit 
pond  and  fca  fifh  whatever ;  and  they  efteem  the  na-» 
ture  of  it  fo  wholefome,  that  they  allow  lick  perfons 
to  eat  it. 

Piinctpal  Riven  for  Fijbing, 

The  principal  rivers  in  England  are  the  Tmmef^ 
Severn^  Trctii,  Tine,  Tweed,  Medway^  Tees,  Davcy  JJii, 
Tame  J  IVilley^  Avftt,  Lea^  Trevel,  Nen,  ff^lland^  Ditrwtnt^ 
Calderj  tVharf^  Nid^  Don^  Swuity  NulU  Ou/e,  and  Ate. 
The  rivers  in  fVales  are  reckoned  above  two  hundred, 
the  principal  of  which  arc  the  Dee^  IVye^  Conway^  Ttvy, 
Chedlayday^  Clu'id^  UJky  Twiy  Taff,  ana  Dovy.  Several 
rivers  in  England  run  under  ground,  and  then  ri(e  again* 
as  a  branch  of  the  Medway  in  Kent;  the  Mule  in- 
Surrey  \  Ham  in  Sinffordftnre ;  the  httic  rivers  Allen  in 
Denbighjhire^  and  Devcril  xn  fViltJbirr :  the  river  Recall  , 
hides  itfelf  under  ground,  near  Elmfley,  in  the  North- 
riding  of  York/hire:  21  AJhwell  m  tiedfordfiirey  rife  fo 
manv  fources  oi  fprings  that  they  foon  drive  a  mill ; 
at  Chelder,  near  Axbridge,  in  Somerfetjhire,  is  a  fpring  that 
drives  twelve  mills  m  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the 
midft  of  the  river  Nen^  fouth  of  Peterborough,  in  North-, 
ampionjhire^  is  a  deep  gulph  called  Medefweil,  fo  cold^ 
that  in  fummer  no  (wimmer  is  able  to  enc^ure  it,  yet  it 
is  not  frozen  in  the  winter.     But  of  thefe  enough. 

The  fix  principal  rivers  are  as  follow  : — ► 

I.  I'he  Ihames^  compounded  of  two  rivers,  Tume 
and  IJis,  The  Tame  riles  in  Bucksj  beyond  Tame  in 
Ox/ordjfjire,  and  the //i'c  in  Qj/wold-hilh,  near  Cirtncrjler^ 
in  Ghucejierpjire.  1  hfy  ineet  together  abor.c  Dorchefter 
in  Oxfordjbire,  and  thence  run  united  betwixt  that 
county  and  Bucks.,  and  between  Buihinghamjhire^  Mid* 
dkjexy  and  Effex^  on  the  one  fitic,  and  Surrey. Sind  Kint 
on  the  other,  wedding  itfelf  to  Vhc  Keniifh  Midway  m 
the  very  jaws  of  the  oceail.  This  river  is  laid  to  feci 
the  violence  and  benefit  of  the  fea  mole  than  any  other 
river  in  Europcy  ebbing  and  flowing  twice  a  day  nfiorc 
than  fixty  miles. 

a.  The  fecond  river  of  note  is  the  Sezeni,  which  has 

its  beginning  in  Plinlinunm-hUl  in  Montgomery fhire,  and 

its  end  fcven  miles  from  Brjiol^  wafliinq  in  that  fpacc 

I  '  the 
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rhc  wialls  of  Shrrw/bury,  Worcefttr^  Ghutefter^  and  divers 
other  places  and  paiaces  of  note.  It  receives '  greater 
rivers,  and  is  farther  navigable  than  the  T'A/i/f/ff,  but 
docs  not  equal  it  for  the  quantity  and  variety  of  fi(h. 

3.  The  7rtnt  (fo  called  on  account  of  the  thirty 
di^rent  kinds  of  fi(h  which  are  to  be  found  in  it,  or 
becaufe  it  receives  thirty  fmall  rivers)  has  its  fountain 
in  StaffoKjJhirf,  and,  gliding  through  the  counties  of 
Nottingham^  Lincoln^  Ileicejier,  and  Torhy  augments  the 
turbulent  current  of  the  Number,  the  moft  violent 
^ream  of  all  the  ifle.  The  Humber  Is  not  a  "diftinft 
tiver,  becaufr  it  has  not  a  fpring  head  of  its  own,  but 
is  rather  the  mOuth  or  afimrium  of  divers  rivers  meet- 
ing together;  among  which,  befidesthe  Trent^  are  the 
DanxxnCzxidi  Oufe. 
•  4.  The  MedvLiw^y  a  Kentljh  river,  rifes  near  Tun  bridge, 

Saffes  by  Maidjione,  runs  by  RncVkfiery  and  difcharges 
fclf  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  by  Sheernefs ;  a 
river -chiefly  remarkable  for  thetlock  at  Chatham,  where 
fliips  of  the  &rA  rate  are  built  and  repaired  fur  the  ufe 
of  the  Englijh  navy. 

5.  Tlie  livtfd^  the  north-eaft  boundary  of  England, 
on  whofe  banks  is  feated  the  ilrong  and  almoft  impreg- 
nable town  of  Berwick^ 

6.  ThcTVw,  famous  iotNcwcaJiU  and  its  inexhaufti- 
ble  coal-pits. 

But  to  return  to  the  Thames,  of  which,  and  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  it.  I  ihall  treat  fomewhat  particularly,  as 
they  are  more  the  feat  for  the  diverfion  of  angling  than 
any  others.  The  higher  an  angler  goes  up  the  Thames, 
if  within  about  four  miles,  the  more  fport  and  the 
greater  variety  of  fifli  he  will  meet  with;  but,  as  few 
^Tfidomrs  go  fo  far  from  home,  1  (hall  mention  the 
bell  places  for  Thames  angling  from  London-bridge  to 
Chejfea.  -     . 

But  before  I  proceed  any  farther  on  this  fubjefl,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  lay  down  fome  rules,  which  the 
angler  muft  attend  to. 

if  the  air  is  cold  and  raw,  the  wind  high,  the  water 
rough,  or  if  the  weather  is  wet,  it  is  totally  ufelefs  to 
angle  in  the  Thames.  But  when  the  fky  is  ferene,  the 
air  temperate,  and  the  water  fmooth,  fuccefs  will  attend 
you. 

The  proper  hours  for.  angling  are  from  the  time  that 
tlie  tide  is  half  ebbed  to  within  two  hours  of  high- 
water,  provided  the  land  floods  do  not  come  down. 
Always  pitch  your  boat  under  the  wind ;  that  is,  if 
the  wmd  be  in  tlie  fouth,  then  keep  on  the  Surrey  (hore ; 
if  north,  on  the  Landm  fide. 

The  bell  places  for  pitching  a  boat  to  angle  in  the 
Thames,  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
Tork-flairs :  the  Savoy,  Sotnerjct-httufe,  Dorfctjiairs, 
Blackfrian-ftairs ;  the  Dung-wharf  near  IVaier-lane, 
Trig'JiiiirSy  and  Effcx-Jiairs.  On  the  Surrey  fide.  Falcon- 
flairs;  Bdrge-hotjes ;  Cuper*s  vulgo  Cupid' s-Jlairs ;  tlie 
ff^indmill,  and  Lambeth, 

When  you  go  to  angle  at  Chelfea,  on  a  calm  fair  day, 
the  wind  oeing  in  a  right  corner,  pitch  your  boat  almoft 
oppofue  to  the  church,-  and  angte  in  fix  or  feven  feet 
water,  where,  as  well  as  at  Batterjea-bridge^  you  will 
meet  with  plenty  of  roach  and  dace. 
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Morthh  Dtets  is  the' next  place  where  roach  princi- 
pally refort,  wnen  the  weeds  arc  rotten  :  and  here  arc 
good  carp  very  often  taken. 

From  the  fides  of  the  Aits^  oppofite  to  Brentford, 
IJkworth,  ^t\d  Ttifickenham^  there  is  very  good*  angling 
lor  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  and  perch ;  very  often  you 
will  meet  with  trout  and  carp. 

Teddington  Banks  are  remarkable  for  good  gfldgeons, 
roach,  &c. 

Kingfton-wlck  and  Kingfion  are  famous  for  barbel, 
rofikch,  and  dace. 

At  Hampton  and  Sudbury  there  is  good  angling  for 
barbel,  roach,  dace^  chub,  gudgeons,  and  fkeggers :  and 
from  the  Aits  for  trout  and  perch. 

^Falton  Deeps  and  Shepperlon  Pool  abound  with  large 
barbel  and  dace. 

At  and  about  fVindforx^di  vaft  variety  of  all  forts  of 
flfli;  but,  if  a  man  be  found  angling  In  another's 
water  (without  leave)  he  is  fined  very  high  by  the 
court  of  that  town,  if  he  only  catches  a  Angle  gud« 
geon,  &c. 

Of  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  Thames, 
and  of  others  which  are  not  far  from  it,  I  (hall  begin 
with  thofe  on  the  north  fide. 

1.  Itford-river,  the  upper  part  of  which  abounds  with 
roach,  dace,  and  fome  perch  ;  but,  between  Ilford  and 
the  Thames^  efpecially  about  three  miles  from  the  town, 
there  is  pike. 

2.  froottford-rh^^' ^ortA  with  perch,  chub,  roach, 
and  dace. 

3.  Stratford-river  affords  the  angler  good  diverfion  for 
roach,  dace,  chub,  perch,  &c. 

4.  B&w-yiver  has  the  fame  fifli  in  it  as  the  Stratford" 
river. 

5.  Hackney-river y  having  plenty  of  large  barbel, 
chub,  roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  eels,  and  lampreys.     In 

[  this  river  the  barbels,  eels,  and  gudgeons,  are  very  fine. 

6.  fValtham^nvtr,  befides  large  barbel,  chub,  roach, 
dace,  gudgeon,  and  eels,  has  good  flore  of  fine  pike, 
and  fome  carp. 

7.  The  I^ewriver  is  pretty  well  ftored  with  chub, 
roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  and  eels. 

8.  Brenffordnver;  a  good  one  formerly,  but  now 
much  abufed  by  poachers  j  but  the  angler  may  meet 
with  fome  chub,  roach,  dace,  and  perch. 

9.  Houfijlnv-rivtr,  well  flowed  with  roach,  dace, 
perch,  pike,  and  gudgeon. 

The  powder-mill-tail,  hear  Hounjlow,  is  a  very  good 
place  for  angling. 

10.  Colne-river,  abounding  with  chub,  roach,  dace, 
perch,  trout,  and  pike. 

11.  Uxbridge- river,  excellent  for  large  eels  and  fat 
trouts  :  but,  as  the  water  is  rented,  not  only  leave  muft 
be  obtained  to  angle  in  it,  but  you  muft  pay  fo  much 
per  pound  lor  what  you  kill,  henham,  near  Uxbridge, 
IS  a  very  famous  place. 

Having  now  done  with  the  north  fide,  I  proceed  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Thames, 

I.  Deptford-river ,  now  very  much  decayed,  and  has 
but  a  few  fi(h  in  it,  as  roach,  dace,  and'  floiinders ; 
though  by  chance  you  ihay  meet  with  a  trouk 

2.  Lewijbam" 
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2.  Lewifhttmrlvir^  in  .which  arc  fomc  ffood  trouts, 
large  roach,  cl?ub,  gu(Jgeoii,  pccch,  and  dace. 

J.  fFannfworth'Tiver^  well  Itored  with  gudgeons,  dace, 
flounders^  perch,  .pike,  and  fome  carp  and  trouts :  very 
large  CIver  eels  are  often  taken  there. 

4.  l\4itcham' river y  its  principal  fifties  i^rc  trouts. 

5.  Afahtin-rivtrf  for  trouts  alfo. 

6.  Catjhttlim'river^  abounding  with  trouts  and  other 
white  fiflics, 

7.  Ahulfry  river ^  yielding  perch,  jack,  roach,  dace, 
chub,  gudgeons,  eels,  flounders,  barbels,  and  trouts. 

8.  Ejbtr-nver^  good  for  jacks,  perch,  chub,  roach, 
dace,  gudgeons,  eels,  fldunders,  barbels,  and  trouts. 

9.  Uobham'riVtr^  {^orcd  with  plenty  of  good  trout, 
fat  and  Jarge,  as  alfo  dace',  pcrcl),  chub,  ji^ks,  a^ud 
gudgeons. 

10.  tt'^eyhridge-river^  affording  good  divcrfion  for 
carp, 'ft)me  of  vihich  weigh  eight  or  nine  pounds;  alfo 
jack,  roach,  dace,  flounderS|  popes,  large  bleaki  barbel, 
aiMJ  gudgeons. 

11.  Z(^7f/«^rlWr,  wherein  are  very  large  pikes,  jack, 
and  tench  ;  perch,  of  eighteen  inches  long ;  good  carp, 
large  flounders,  bream,  roach,  dace,  gudgeons,  popes, 
large  chub,  and  eels.  , 

The  folLwing  are  the  miff  approved  methods  of  making 
compounds  to  allure  fijb,  Ji  that  they  may  be  takers  with 
enje : — 

Mix  the  juice  of  houfeleek  with  nettles  and  cinquc- 
foil  chopped  fmall ;  rub  your  hands  therewith,  and 
didribute  it  in  quantities  in  the  water;  put  your  hand 
into  the  w^tcr,  and  the  fiflies  will  fufTer  themfelves  to 
be  taken  with  eafe. 

Fiih  may  be  drawn  into  any  place  or  part  of  a  river, 
by  throwing  in  the  following  compoiition : — ^Take 
goat's,  bullock's,  and  (heep's  blood,  which  is  found 
curdled  among  the  entrails  in  the  body  of  the  animal 
frefli  killed ;  pouiid  well  with  thefe,  thyme,  marjoram, 
origan,  flour,  garlic,  wine- lye,  and  fuet,  and  let  the 
whole  be  made  into  pills ;  thefe  mull  be  fcattered  into 
the  pond  difcfetionally,  where  the  fl(h  are  wiflied  to 
come. 

Pound  nettles  with  joubarbe,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
quintefoHum  grafs  ;  to  thefe  add  wheat  boiled  in  mar- 
joram, and  thyme  water;  pound  the  whole  together, 
and  drop  it  into  the  net. 

Take  heart-wort  and  flack-lime,  make  them  into  a 
pa fte,  which  throw  into  ftanding  water ;  this  will  fix 
them,  and  caufe  them  to  be  taken  at  pleafure. 

Make  a  palleof  cocolus  indicus,  cummin,  old  cheefe, 
wine-lye,  and  wheat-flour ;  throw  fmall  pieces  of  it 
into  clear  and  undifturbed  parts  of  the  pond  or  river, 
and  every  filh  that  f\v"allows  one  of  thefe  pills  will  be- 
come fo  intoxicated  as  10  fwim  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  fuffer  itfelf  to  be  taken.  This  intoxication 
will  go  otf  in  a  fhort  time,  therefore  thoie  who  ufe  this 
method  mud  take  them  quickly. 

Take  fi(her*s  berries,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and 
with  water  make  them  into  a  pade  ;  throw  pills  ot  this 
into  the  water,  and  it  will  have  the  fame  effefl  as  the 
former. 

Pound  together  marjoram,  marigolds,  wheat  flour, 


and  rancid  butter,  and  it  will  allure  fifli  of  all  kinds  to 
the  net. 

Take  gum  ivy  and  put  a  jgood  deal  of  it  into  a  box 
made  of  oak,  and  chafe  and  rub  the  infide  of  it  with 
this  gum.  VVhcn  you  angle  put  three  or  four  worms  ^ 
into  it,  but  they  muft  not  remain  iherc  long  ;  for  if 
they  ^0  it  will  kill  them  ;  then  take  them  out,  and  fife 
with  them,  putting  more  in  their  places,  as  you  want 
them,  out  of  your  worm  bag.  Gum  ivy  is  a  tear  which 
drops  from  the  body  of  large  ivy  trees,  being  wounded, 
and  is  of  a  yellovviih  red  colour,  of  a  ftrong  fcent,  and 
fliarp  tafte ;  that  which  is  fold  in  the  (hops  is  cpunterr 
feit,  and  good  ior  nothing.  Therefore,  to  get  gum  ivy, 
about  Michaelmas,  or  in  the  fpring,  driyc  fcveral  great 
nails  into  large  ivy  ftalks,  wriggle  the  fame  till  they 
become  very  loofe,  and  let  them  remain,  and  the  gum 
will  iflue  thereout.  Alfo  flit  fevctal  great  ivy  ftalks  at 
the  times  above-mentioned,  and  vilit  them  once  9 
month  and  gather  the  gum  which  flows  from  the 
wounded  part.  This  will  very  much  improve  the 
angler's  fuccefs. 

Take  afla-ftrtida  three  drachms,  camphor  one  ditto, 
Venice  turpentine  ctne  ditto,  pound  the  whole  together 
in  a  mortar,  with  forac  drops  of  the  chemical  oil  of 
lavender,  or  fpike.  When  you  angle  anoint  eight 
inches  of  your  line  with  it,  next  your  hook,  and  it  is 
excellent  tor  a  trout  in  muddy  water,  and  lor  gudgeons 
in  clear. 

Diflblve  gum  ivy  in  oil  of  fpike,  and  anoint  your 
bait  for  a  pike  with  it,  and  he  will  take  it  the  fooner. 

Take  cat's  fat,  heron's  tat,  and  the  beft  afla-foetida^ 
of  each  two  drachms.  Mummy  finely  powdered  ditto, 
cummin  feed  finely  powdered  two  fcruples,  and  cam- 
phor, galbanura,  and  Venice  turpcntime  of  each  one 
drachm,  and  civet  two  grains.  M^!kt  xthcm,  ffcundum 
artem,  into  a  thinnifli  ointment,  with  the  chemical  oils 
of  lavender,  annifced,  and  chamomile,  and  keep  it  id  a 
narrow  mouthed  and  well  glazed  gallipot,  rlofe  covered 
with  a  bladder  and  leather,  and  it  will  keep  two  years. 
When  you  want  to  ufe  it,  put  fome  into  a  fniail  taper 
pewter  box/  and  anoint  your  line  with  it,  about  eight 
or  nine  inches,  from  the  hook,  and  when  it  is  vralhed 
oflT  repeat  the  undlion. 

Take  frcih  horfe  dung,  and  put  it  into  a  bag,  or  net, 
throw  it  into  the  water,  and  the  fifli  will  gather 
about  it. 

Take  quick- filvcr,  which  put  into  a  thick  glafs 
phial,  faden  it  to  a  packthread,  and  let  it  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  in  lUe  night,  fefpeciallv  when  the 
moon  fliines,  and  you  will  fee  a  quantity  ot  fife  come 
together,  ^ 

Put  oil  of  chamomile  inio  a  phial,  and  when  you 
would  fife  you  muft  have  fome  worms  and  kill  them  * 
in  the  faid  phial  of  oil,  and  bait  your  hooks  with  thofe 
worms. 

Boil  barley  in  water  till  it  burfls,  ^hen  boil  it  with 
liquorice,  a  little  m'.unmy  and  honey  ;  beat  all  toge- 
ther in  a  mortar,  till  it  is  ftifi^  as  pafte,  which  put 
into  boxes  clofe  Hopped ;  when  you  would  fife  at  any 
place,  take  about  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of  it,  and 
tvoil   in  an  car;  hen  p.)t,  with  two  handfuls  of   frefe 

barley, 
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barky,  and-a^^ttle  liquorice,  leaving  It  till  h  is  almoft 
dry  ;  then  throw  it  into  the  places  where  you  would 
have  the  fiOi  come,  and  they  will  gather  there. 

Take  the  heiij  dragonrwort,  from  which  extraft  the 
jtMce,  with  it  rub  your  hands,  and  the  fifh  will  come 
near,  and  fulfer  themielves  to  be  taken,  holding  them 
in  the  Wafer ;  the  proper  hour  for  fifhing  is  from  five 
tiU  fix  in  the  morning. 

Takefome  of  a  heron's  flefti,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle 
4dofe  covered  with  clay,  or  wax,  with  fome  mu(k,  am- 
ber, and  civet,  put  the  pot  into  a  kettle  full  of  water, 
and  make  it  boil  till  you  are  fure  the  faid  fleih  is  con> 
verted  into  oil,  then  take  out  the  l^ottlp,  and  pour  out 
the  oil ;  with  which  rub  your  line,  and  all  the  fiih  will 
come  to  be  taken. 

Take  fat  of  a  beron^  mummy,  galbanumt  of  each 
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two  dracbms,  muflc  one  grain,  aqua  Vitas* two  ounces, 
mix  al\  together  in  an  earthen  porrin^r  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  Itir  till  it  is  thick  ;  keep  it  in  a  leaden  per* 
ringer,  and  with  it  rub  the  hook,*  or  the  ends  ot  the 
line,  or  cork,  and  the  fiih  will  come  fo  that  you  ma';^ 
take  them  with  your  hands. 

Take  the,  belly  of  a  heron,  that  is,  the  bowels  or 
entrails,  cut  in  pieces,  and  put  it  irlto  a  dafs  phial, 
which  flop  clofe  with  wax:  then  bury  it  in  not  horfe^ 
dung,  ana  let  it  turn  to  oil,  whigb  will  be  within  tea 
or  fifteen  days ;  then  take  an  ounce  of  afla-fcetida^ 
apd  mix  it  with  the  faid  oil.  it  will  all  thicken  like 
honey,  with  which  anoint  your  line;  ftick,  or  rod,  or 
elfe  the  bait  you  put  upon  the  hook. 

F^r  all  the  neceffary  injhulfiom  J^r  HOORS,  tic.  fte  tHi 
Jr/icUs  AuGimG  KoVi  ti<. 
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J  Defcription  of  proper  Baits  for  the  fcviral  Softs  of  Fish 
rfferted  to  in  the  foregoing  TMe. 

FLIES. 

I.  Stone-fly,  found  under  hollow  (tones  at  the  fide 
o\  rivers,  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  yellow  ftrcaks  on 
the  back  and  belly,  has  large  wings,  and  is  in  feafon 
from  April  to  July, 

a.  Circen-drake,  found  among  ilones  by  river  fides, 
has  a  yellow  body  ribbed  tvith  green,  is  long  and  flen- 
der,  with  wings  like  a  butterfly,  his  tail  turns  on  his 
back,  and  is  in  feafon  from  May  to  Midfummer. 

3.  Oak-fly,  found  in  the  body  of  an  old  oak  or  a(h, 
wiili  its  head  downwards,  is  oi  a  brown  colour,  and  ex- 
cellent from  May  to  Sepfemier ;  for  trout,  put  a  cod- 
bait  or  gentle  on  the  point,  and  let  it  fink  a  few  inches 
in  clear  water. 

4.  Palmer-fly,  or  worm,  found  on  leaves  or  plants, 
is  commonly  called  a  caterpillar,  and  when  it  comes  to 
a  fly  is  excellent  for  trout. 

5.  Ant-fly  is  found  in  ant*hills  from  June  to  4^^/* 
tember. 

6.  The  may-fly  is  to  be  found  playing  at  the  river- 
fide,  efpecially  againft  rain. 

7.  1  he  black-fly  is  to  be  found  upon  every  haw- 
thorn, after  the  buds  arc  come  off^.  For  the  flies  proper 
for  each  mmth.  fee  the  articles  APRIL,  Ve.  ANGLING. 

PASTES, 

» 

1.  Take  the  blood  of  (beeps  hearts,  and  mix  it  with 
honey  and  flour  worked  to  a  proper  confillence. 

2.  Take  «ld  checfc  grated,,  a  little  butter  fuflicient 
to  work  it,  and  colour  it  with  fafliron:  in  winter  ufe 
rufty  bacon  inftead  of  butter. 

3.  Crumbs  of  bread  chewed  or  worked  with  honey, 
(or  fugar),  moiftened  with  gum-ivy  water. 

4.  Bread  chewed,  and  worked  in  the  hand  till  ftiff^. 
Sit  for  more  under  the  Article  Paste  FOR  Angling:  as 
alfofor  Worms  under  its  proper  article^ 

WORMS, 

J.  The  earth  bob,  found  in  Tandy  ground  after  plow- 
ing; it  is  white  with  a  red  head  and  bigger  than  a  gen- 
tle: another  is  found  in  healthy  ground,  with  a  black 
or  blue  head.  Keep  them  in  an  earthen  veflTel  well 
covered,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  mould  they 
harbour  in.    They  arc  excellent  from  April  to  Novem- 

her.  I 

%.  Gentles,  to  be  had  from  putrid  fleOi :  let  them  He 
in  wheat  bran  a  few  days  before  ufed. 

3.  Flag-worms,  found  in  the  roots  of  flags,  they  are 
of  a.  pale  yellow  colour;  are  longer  and  thinner  than  a 
gentle,  and  muft  be  fcowered  like  them. 

4.  Cow-turd-bob,  or  clap-bait,  found  under  a  cow- 
turd,  from  May  to  Michaelmas;  it  is  like  a  gentle,  but 
large.     Keep  it  ir\^its  native  earth,  like  the  earth-bob. 

5.  Cadis-worm,  or  cod  bait,  found  under  loofe 
ftoues  in  (hallow  rivers ;  they  are  yellow,  bigger  than  a 


eentle,  with  a  black  or  blue  bead,  and  are  in  feafon 
from  April  to  fuly.    Keep  them  in  flannel  bags. 

6.  Lob- worm,  found  m  gardens;  it  is  very  large, 
and  has  ^  red  head,  a  flreak  down  the  back,  and  a  flat 
broad  tail. 

7. '  MarQi- worms,  found  in  marfhy  ground  :  keep 
them  in  mud  ten  days  before  you  ufe  them:  their  colour 
is  a  blucifli  red,  and  are  a  good  bait  from  March  to 
Michaelmas, 

8,  Brandling  red-^orms,  or  blood  worms ;  found  in 
rotten  dunghills  and  tanners  bark  ;  they  are  (mall  red- 
worms,  very  good  for  all  fmall  flfh,  have  fometimes  a 
yellow  tail,  and  are  called  tag  tail. 

FISH  oiw/  INSECTS. 

# 

I,  Minnow,  2.  Gudgeon,  3.  Roach,  4.  Dace.  c. 
Smelts,  6.,  Yellow  Frog,  7,  Snail  Slit,  8.  Grais- 
hopper. 

r ITCH,  1  a  pole-cat ;  alfo  the  fkin  or  fur  of 

FITCHOW,  /  that  creature. 

FIVES.     ^^/ViVEs. 

FLAG-WORM,  an  infea  fo  called,  becaufc  it  is 
found  and  bred  in  flaggy  ponds  or  fedgy  places,  hang- 
ing to  the  fibres,  or  fmall  firings  chat  grow  to  the  roots 
of  the  flags,  and  fhey  are  ufually  tnclofedin  t  yellow  or 
reddifh  hulk  or  cafe. 

FLANKS,  the  fides  of  an  horfe.  In  a  ftrift  fenfc.  the 
flanks  of  a  horfe  are  the  extremities  of  his  bjelly,  where 
the*  ribs  are  wanting,  and' below  the  loins.  ITiey  ihould 
be  full,  and  at  the  top  of  them,  on  each  fide,  (hould  be 
a  feather ;  and  the  nearer  thofe  feathers  are  to  each 
other,  fo  much  the  better ;  but  if  tbey  be  as  it  ^erc  with- 
in view,  then  the  mark  is  excellent. 

The  didance  between  the  laft  rib  and  haunch^bone, 
which  is  properly  the  flank,  ihould  be  Ihort,  which  is 
termed  well-coupled ;  fucb  horfei  are  moft  lardy,  and 
will  endure  labour  longeil. 

If  a  horfe  have  a  flank  full  enough,  you  are  to  confi- 
der  whether  it  be  too  large;  that  is,  ifover  againfl  that 
pa.  t  of  the  thigh  called  the  ftifSe,  the  flank  fall  too  low; 
for  in  that  cafe  it  is  a  great  advabce  to  purfinefsj  efpe- 
cially if  the  horfe  be  not  very  young. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  no  flank,  if  the  laft  of  the 
(hort  ribs  be  at  a  confiderable  diflance  from  the  haunch- 
bone  ;  although  fuch  horfes  may  for  the  time  have  veiy 
good  bodies,  yet  when  they  are  hard  laboured,  they  wiu 
loofe  them. 

A  horfe  is  alfo  faid  to  have  no  flank,  when  his  ribs 
are  too  much  ftraightened  in  their  compafs,  which  is 
eafily  perceived,  by  comparing  their  height  with  that 
of  the  hauuch- bones,  for  they  ought  to  be  as  high,  and 
equally  raifcd  up  as  they  are,  or  but  very  little  lefs^ 
,  when  ihe  horfe  is  in  good  cafe. 

A  horfe  is  likewife  faid  to  have  little  flanks,  to  be  for- 
rily  bodied,  to  be  grunt-bcllied  and  thin  gutted,  when 
his  flank  turns  up  like  a  greyhound,  and  his  ribs  are 
flat,  narrow,  and  fliort. 

A  well  flanked  horfe,  is  one  that  has  wide  and  well- 
made  ribs,  and  a  good  body.  In  this  cafe,  the  word 
flank  is  ufed  in  the  room  of  gut. 

FLEAM,  is  a  fmall  initrument  of  fine  fleel,  com- 

pofed 
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Jofed  of  two  ot  three  moveable  lancets  For  bleeding  a 
orfe^  and  fomettmes  make incifions  upon  occafion,  and 
fuppiying  the  room  of  an  inctfion-knifc. 

yi  prevent  Flies  teaztng  Ca/fli. 

Boil  ba^r-berrics  in  oil,  and  anoint  them  with  it,  and 
they  will  never  fit  on  cattle  ;  or,  wet  the  hairof  horfes, 
\vi(h  the  juice  of  gourd  at  Mid/ummir^  .and  they  will 
not  moleft  them.  If  cattle  are  anointed  with  the  juice 
of  arefmarty.  flies  will  not  come  near  them,  though  it  is 
tlie  heat  of  fummer.    * 

To  FLING,  is  the  fiery  and  obftinate  action  of  an 
unruly  horfe. 

1*0  fling  like  a  cow,  is  to  raife  only  one  leg,  and 
give  a  blow  with  it. 

To  fling*  or  kick  with  the  hind-legs.     See  Yerk. 

FLIN  1  S,  for  fowling-pieces,  ihould  be  clear,  but 
whether  dark  or  light  coloured  is  immaterial.  Their' 
fize  (hould  be  fuited  to  the  gun,  and  be  neither  too 
large  and  thick^  or  too  fmall  and  flight ;  the  flrd 
will  not  give  freely,  and  the  other  will  be  api  to 
break. 

FLOATS  FOB  F^SHiNo',  arc  made  divers  ways; 
Come  ufe  the  quills  of  Mufcwy  ducks,  which  are  the 
hefl:  for  flow  waters,  but  for  flrong  dreams  cork  floats 
aie  the  beft ;  therefore  take  a  good  found  cork,  with- 
out flaws  or  holes,  and  bore  it  through  with  a  hot  iron, 
into  which  put  a  quill  of  a  fit  proportion  ;  then  pare 
the  cork  into  a  pyramidal  form,  of  what  (ize  you 
pieafe,  and  grind  it  fmooth. 

For  your  float,  in  flow  fireams,  a  neat  round  goofe- 
quill  is  proper  \  but  for  deep  or  ra^nd  rivers,  or  in  an 
eddy,  the  cork,  fliaped  like  a  pear,  is  indifputably  the 
beft ;  which  fliould  not,  in  general,  exceed  the  fi^e  of 
a  nutmeg ;  let  not  the  quill,  which  you  put  through  it, 
be  more  than  half  an  inch  above  and  below  the  cork ; 
and  thi^  float,  though  fome  prefer  a  fwan's  ^uill,  has 

treat  advantage  over  a  bare  quill ;  for  the  quill  being 
efended  from  the  water  by  the  cork,  does  not  foften, 
and  the  cork  enables  you  to  lead  your  line  fo  heavily, 
a&  that  the  hook  finks  alfnoft  as  foon  as  you  put 
into  the  water;  whereas,  when  you  lead  but  lightly, 
it  does  not  get  to  the  bottom  till  it  is  near  the  end  of 
your  fwim.  See  the  form  of  the  float,  Plate  IX. 
Fig«  16.  and,  in  leading  your  lines,  be  careful  to  ba- 
lance them  fo  nicely,  that  a  very  fmall  touch  will  fink 
tb^m ;  fome  ufe  for  this  purpofe  lead  fliaped  like  a 
barley-corn,  but  there  is  nothing  better  to  lead  with 
than  fliot,  which  you  mufl  have  ready  cleft  always  with 
you  ;  remembering,  that  when  you  fifh  fine,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  on  your  line  a  great  number  of  fmall  than  a 
few  large  fliot. 

Whip  the  end  of  the  quill  round  the  plug  with  fine 
filk,  well  waxed;  this  will  keep  the  water  out  of  your 
float,  and  preferve  it  m-eatly. 

FLOAT-ANGLING.  In  this  the  linefliould  be 
longer  than  the  rod  by  two  or  three  feet,  and  let  the 
pellet  that  is  put  upon  it  be  neither  fo  heavy  as  to  fink 
the  cork  or  float,  nor  fo  light  as  to  hinder  the  fmallefl 
touch  from  pulling  it  under  water,  becaufe  that  is  the 
only  fign  you  have  of  a  bite.     In  rivers,  it  wiU  be 
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mod  propef  to  make  ufe  of  a  cork  \  but  in  ffanding 
Waters,  a  quill  will  fcrve  well  enough. 

In  fifliing  with  a  float,  your  line  mufl  be  about  a 
foot  fliortcr  than  your  rod  :  for  if  it  is  longer,  you  can- 
not fo  well  command  your  hook  when  you  come  to  dif- 
enffage  the  fifli. 

Pearch  and  chub  are  caught  with  a  float,  and  alfo 
gudgeons,  and  fometimes  barbel  and  grayling. 

For  carp  and  tench,  which  arc  feldom  caught  but  in 
por.ds,  ufe  a  very  fmall  goofc  or  a  duck-quill  float; 
and  for  ground  bait  thiow  in,  every  now  and  then,  a 
bit  ot  chewed  bread. 

For  barbel,  the  place  fhould  be  baited  the  night  be- 
fore you  (\{)n^  with  graves;  which  are  the  fedinicnt  of 
melted  tallow,  and  may  be  had  at  the  tallow-chandlers  : 
ufe  the  fame  ground-bait  while  you  arc  fifliing,  as  for  ' 
roach  and  dace. 

In  fifliing  M'ith  a  float  for  chub  in  warm  weather^ 
fifli  at  mid-water,  in  cool  weather,  and  in  cold  at  the 
ground. 

FLOUNDERS,  may  be  fiflicd  for  all  day  long, 
cither  in  a  (wift  ftream,  or  in  the  ftill  deep  water ;  but 
belt  in  the  flreain,  in  the  months  of  Aprils  May^  June, 
and  July:  the  proper  baits  are  all  forts  of  worms, 
wajps,  and  gentles. 

FLUX  IN  SwiNK.  It  comes  by  great  loofencfles  in 
eating  unwholefome  food. 

Bruife  nut-galls,  or  dried  acorns,  floes,  and  white 
ftarch,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  vine* 
gar  and  a  quart  of  milk  ;  flrain  it,  and  give  it  warm, 
morning  and  evening.     Or, 

Take  nut  gall,  two  ounces,  as  much  flarch,  and  a 
handful  of  betony,  half  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  boil 
them  in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  a  quart  of  vyiegar,and  give 
it  hot  three  mornings, 

FLY-ANGLING.  Let  the  rod  be  light,  and  the 
line  twice  as  long  as  your  rod,  and  very  flrong  at  top, 
and  grow  gradually  taper.  You  mufl  contrive  to  have 
the  wind  on  your  back,  and  the  fun,  if  it  fliines,  to  be 
before  you,  and  to  fifli  down  the  ftream :  and  carry 
the  point  or  top  of  your  rod  downwards,  by  which 
means  the  fliadow  of  yourfelf  and  the  rod  tloo,  will  be 
the  leaft  oflPenfive  to  the  fifli,  for  the  fight  of  any  fliade 
diflurbs  the  fifli,  and  fpoils  fport. 

In  March^  or  Aprils  if  the  weather  be  dark,  or  a 
little  windy  or  cloudy,  the  beft  fifliing  is  with  the 
palmer>wOrm,  which,  with  the  may-fly,  are  the  ground 
of  all  fly-angling.    See  the  Articles  Fishing,   Ang« 

LING,  Wr.  • 

Till  you  are  a  proficient,  every  throw  will  go  near 
to  coft  you  a  hook:  therefore  praftife  for  fome  time 
without  one ;  or  get  your  flies  drefled  on  filk- worms 
gut,  and  you  will  not  eafily  break  them  off^.  See  Arti- 
r/^i  Fishing,. Angling,  lie. 

The  beft  times  to  ufe  a  fly  are,  when  the  river  has 
been  a  little  difcolourcd  by  rain,  and  is  again  clearing, 
or  a  cloudy,  breezy  day.  When  the  wind  is  high, 
chufe  the  flill  deep  ;  when  fmall  or  none,  the  running 
ftreams,  ufe  then  the  natural,  in  boifterous  weather  the 
artificial  fly.  In  clear  flreams,  ufe  a  fmall  fly  ;  in  lefs 
clear,  one  larger;  a  light  coloured  fly,  in  a  bright  day ;  a 
datkfly  for  dark  waters  \  and  an  orange  fly  in  muddy  ones* 
A  a  «  y# 
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To  FLY  ON  HeaD)  (in  Falconry)  is,  when  a  hawk, 
mining  her  quarry,  betakes  hcrfelf  to  the  next  check, 
as  crows,  ^c. 

r^  FLY  CROSS,  (in  Falconry)  is  faid  of  a  hawk, 
when  (he  flies  at  great  birds,  as  cranes,  geefc,  Wr. 

To  FLY  THE  Heels  :  a  hoife  is  faid  to  fly  the  heels 
when  he  obeys  the  fpur.     •SWSpur  nn^  Heels. 

'  FOAL.  Colt  is  the  young  male  of  the  horfc  kind, 
as  fil(y  is  the  female.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  know 
the  fliape  that  a  foal  is  like  to  be  of,  for  the  fame  fhape 
\t,  carries  at  a  month,  he  will  carry ^t  fix  years  old,  if 
he  be  not  ahufcd  in  aher  keeping ;  and  as  the  good 
Ihape  ap  cars,  fo  do  the  defefts  alfo. 

And  as  to  hcighth,  it  is  obfervcd,  that  a  large  (liin- 
bone,  long  from  the  knee  to  the  partem,  flif^ws  a  tall 
horfe  ;  lor  which,  another  way  is,  to  fee  what  fpace 
he  has  between  his  knee  and  withers,  which  being 
doubled,  it  will  be  his  heighth  when  he  is  a  competent 
horfc. 

T.  here  are  alfo  means  to  know  their  goodnefs  ;  for  if 
they  arc  IHrring  fpirits,  free  from  aflr"rights,  wanton  of 
difpofition,  and  very  aftlve  at  leaping  and  running, 
and  (tnving  for  mafterv,  fuch  generally  prove  good 
mettle4  horles;  and  thofe  on  the  contraiy  are  jades. 

And  if  their  hoofs  be  ftrong,  deep,  tough,  fmooth, 
upright  ftanding,  and  hollow,  they  cannot  be  bad  \ 
therefore,  the  Barbary  horfe  is  well .  known  by  his 
hoof. 

Foals  a  re  ufually  foaled  about  the  beginning  of  fummcr, 
and  it  is  cuftomary  to  let  them  run  xxMiMichaelmai  with 
the  marc,  at  which  time  they  may  be  weaned.  Some 
however  maintain,  that  a  foal  is  rendered  much  fooncr 
fit  for  fcrvicc  by  being  allowed  to  fuck  the  whole  win- 
ter, and  weaned  about  Candlemas  or  Shrovetide,  When 
fir  ft  weaned,  let  them  not  be  kept  in  the  hearing  of 
their  dam,  but  fliould  be  kept  in  a  convenient  houfe, 
M'ith  a  low  rack  and  manger  for  hay  and  oats  ;  the  hay 
muft  be  very  fwect  and  nne,  cfpecially  at  fi rft>  and  a 
little  white  bran  ihould  be  mixed  with  their  oats,  in 
order  to  keep  their  bodies  open,  and  make  them  cat 
sind  drink  Ireeiy.  When  ioals  arc  kept  up  in  the  win- 
ter, they  are  not  to  be  immured  continually  in  the 
liable  i  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  fun 
Ihines  warm,  they  fhojld  always  be  allowed  to  play 
^bout  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  when  the  winter  is  over, 
ihcy  (hould  be  turned  into  fome  dry_ ground  where  the 
grafs  is  fweet  and  (hort,  and  where  there  is  good"  water, 
that  they  may  diink  at  pleafure.  The  winter  after  they 
may  be  kept  in  the  (table,  without  any  further  care 
than  that  which  is  taken  of  other  horfes;  but  alter  the 
firft  year,  fillies  and  colts  fhould  not  be  kept  together. 
For  lie  tmrner  'f  hnakhig  them,  fte  the  Artkie  HoRSE. 

FODDER,  any  kind  of  meat  for  horfes,  or  other 
cattle.  In  fome  ^places,  hay  and  ftraw  mingled  to- 
gether, is  peculiarly  denominated  fodder. 

FOGGAGE,  (in  the  foreft  law)  is  rank  grafs  not 
eaten  up  in  fumnier. 

FOILING,  (among  Sportfmen)  the  footing  and 
treading  of  a  deer,  that  is  on  the  grafs,  and  Tcarce 
vifible. 

FOLD  NET,  a  fort  of  net  with  which  frhall  birds 
are  taken  in  the  night,  as  reptefented  in  Plate  VII. 


Fig.  t.  and  which  may  be  carried  by  one  man,  if 
fmall;  ,or,  if  large,  two  may  manage  it,  and  is  as 
follows: 

When  the  net  is  fixed  on  both  fid^T  to  two  ftrong, 
ftraight,  and  light  poles,  you  muft  have,  at  leaft,  two  or 
three  ludy  men  to  affift  you,  all  very  filent ;  the  poles 
whercoo  your  nets  are  tied,  ftiould  be  about  twelve  feet 
long,  that  fo  they  may  hold  up  the  higlier. 

He  who  bears  the  lights,  which  fhould  be  torches 
muft  carry  them  behind  the  nets  in  the  midft  of  them, 
about  two  yards  firom  them  ;  and  fo  order  it,  as  to  carrj 
the  nets  between  the  wind  and  the  birds,  who  all  na- 
turally  rooft  on  their  perches  with  their  breafts  againft 
the  wind ;  by  this  means,  he  that  beats  the  bufhcs  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  liedge,  will  drive  them  out  the  way 
towards  the  light. 

When  you  find  any  bird  in  your  net,  you  need  not 
make  much  hafte,  for  it  will  enfnare  them  of  itfclf,  and 
they  cannot  get  away  fudd;?nly. 

rONCEAU,  is  the  bottom,  or  end,  of  a  cannon- 
bitt-mouth  ;  that  is,  the  part  of  the  bitt  that  joins  it  to 
the  banquet.     See  Chaperon. 

FOOO.CASTING;  this  is  a  difordcr  in  horfes, 
that  arifes  from  an  overload  of  fome  new  meat.  When 
a  horfe  is  turned  into  fine  clover  carelefsly,  or  when  he 
eats  largely  of  the  frefti  pulfe  kin'ls  often,  his  ftomach 
falls  into  this  diforder ;  and  he  will  caft  up  every  thing 
he  fwallowsy  water  as  well  as  food. 

Difiblve  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  half  an  ounce  of 
mithridate,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  philonium  roma- 
num>  and  an  ounce  of  honey  ;  add  to  this,  a  drachm  of 
powder  of  cinnamon,  and  a  pint  of  red  port  wine,  and 
give  it  as  a  drench.  He  muft  not  have  any  thing  for 
two  hours  after  it,  and  then  only  a  little  fweet  hay. 
After  this,  feed  him  carefully,  and  give  him  moderate 
labour  or  exercife  for  three  days,  and  there  will  be  fcl- 
dqm  any  occafion  for  repeating  the  drench ;  but,  if 
there  ftiould^  one  more  will  mi^ke  the  cure  efteflual. 

i^OOT  OF  A  Horse,  confifts  of  a  hoof  or  coflSn ; 
which  is  all  the  horn  that  appears  when  the  hoiie's  ioot 
is  fct  on  the  ground. 

It  is  a  great  imperfe£lion  to  have  feet  too  large  and 
fat,  or  to  have  them  little :  fuch  horfes  as  have  them 
too  little,  are  fur  the  moft  part  very  heavy,  and  apt  to 
ftumble,  efpecially  if  with  fuch  feet  they  have  weak 
legs,  and  too  long  pafterns ;  on  the  other  hand,  too 
finall  feet  are  much  to  be  fufpefled,  becaufe  they  are 
often  painful,  and  fubje£l  to  cloven  quarters^  and  other 
imperf^flions. 

FOO  r  OF  A  Horse,  is  the  extremity  of  the  leg, 
from  the*coronet  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hoof. 

"The  four  feet  are  diftinguiflied  by  four  difTcrent 
namc^ ;  the  two  fore  feet  are  hv  fome  called  the  hands 
of  a  horfe,  but  that  terra  is  in  difufe  ;  the  common  ex- 
preftion  being  the  far  fore  foot,  to  denote  the  right  foot 
before  ;  the  near  foot^  the  flirrup  foot,  and  the  bridle 
hand  foot,  to  denote  the  left  before. 

Of  the  two  hinder  feet,  the  right  is  calk(^  the  far 
hind  foot :  and  when  fpears  were  uled,  it  was  called 
the  fpear  foot,  becaufe  in  reftingthe  fpear,  the  fockct  of  i 
itanlwered  the  right  foot, 

The.left  hind  tooty  is  called  the  near  foot  behind. 

FAT- 
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FAT- FOOT;  a  horfc  is  faid  to  have  a  fat  foot, 
when  the  hoof  is  fo  thin  and  weak,  that  unlefs  the  nails 
be  drove  very  Ihort,  he  runs  the  rifle  ot"  bcmg  pricked 
in  fhueing  ;  the  Englijb  horfes  arc  very  fubjett  to  this 
diforder.  A  horfe's  fuoiis  iaid  lobe  derobe,  /.  e.  robbed 
or  llolen,  when  it  is  worn  and  wafted  by  going  withoui 
(hoes,  fo  that  for  want  of  hoof  it  is  aimcult  to  (hoe 
thtm. 

FOOTGFLD,    1   an  amercement,  or  fine  laid  upon 

FOUTGELD,  J  thofe  who  lie  within  the  bounds 
of  a  foreft,  tor  not  lawiryg  or  cutting  out  the  ball 
of  Ihcir  dogs  feet;  and  to  be  quit  of  footgeld,  is 
a  privilege  to  keep  dogs  there  unlawed  and  uncon- 
trouled. 

FOREHKAD  of  a  Horse,  Oiould  be  fomewhat 
broad  ;  fome  would  have  it  a  little  railied,  but  a  flat  one 
is  more  beautiful. 

A  hoife  (hould  have  in  his  forehead  that  which  we 
call  a  leather,  which  is  a  natural  frizzling  or  turning  of 
the  hair  \  \i  he  have  two  that  are  near,  or  touch,  the  mark 
is  fo  much  the  better. 

If  a  horfc  be  neither  white,  dappled  nor  approaching 
thefe  colours,  he  (hould  have  a  ii<xx  or  blaze  in  his  fore- 
head :  it  being  a  defe6l,  not  only  as  lo  the  beauty,  but 
often  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  horfe  of  any  dark  colour 
to  be  without  one. 

FORE-LEGS  of  a  Horse,  confift  of  an  arm,  fore 
thigh  and  the  ihank,  both  which,  the  larger,  broader,  and 
more  nervous  they  are,  the  better. 

FOKK-LOIN  (with  Hunters)  is  when  a  hound  going 
before  the  reft  of  the  cry,  meets  chafe  and  goes  away 
with  it. 

FOREST,  a  great  wood,  or  place  privileged  by  royal 
authority,  which  differs  from  a  park,  warren,  or  chafe  ; 
being  on  purpofe  allotted  for  the  peaceable  abiding  and 
nourifti.ng  of  beaits  and  fowls  thereto  belonging  ;  for 
which  there  are  certain  peculiar  laws,  officers,  and  orders, 
part  of  which  appear  in  the  great  charier  of  the  foreft. 
Its  pfv  perties  are  thefe  : 

I.  A  forert  truly  and  ftridly  taken,  cannot  be 
in  the  hands  of  any  but  the  King,  becaufe  none 
elfe  has  power  to  grant  a  conimiifion  to  be  a  J  uftice  in 
Eyre. 

.  a.  The  next  property  is  the  courts,  as  the  Juftice-fcat 
every  three  years,  the  Swainmote  three  times  a  year,  and 
the  Attachment  once  every  forty  days. 

3-  The  third  property  may  be  the  officers  belonging 
to  it,,  for  the  prcfervation  of  vert  and  venifon  ;  as 
the  Jupice  of  the  foreft,  the  Warder  or  Keeper, 
the  Verdurers,  the  Forefters,  Agiftors,  Regarders, 
Beadles,  c^r.  which  fee  in  their  proper  places. 

But  the  principal  court  of  the  foreft  is  the  Swainmote, 
which  is  no  iejs  incident  thereto,  than  a  pie-powder  to 
a  tair;  and  if  this  fails  there  is  nothing  of  a  foreft 
remaining,  but  it  is  turned  into  the  nature  of  a 
chafe. 

Forefts  are  of  that  antiquity  in  England^  that,  except- 
ing the  New- foreft  in  Hampjjjire^  eredted  by  William  the 
Conqueror;  and  Hamphn-Coun  ercHed  by  Henry  VHI. 
it  is  laid  there  is  no  record  or  hiftory  which  makes  any 
certain  mention  of  their  ereflion,  though  they  are  men- 
tioned by  feveral  writers,  and  in  divers  of  our  laws  and 


ftatutes.  There  are  69  forefts  in  England^  13  chafes, 
and  800  parks;  the  tour  principal  forefts  are  New- 
foreft,  Shcrwood-foreft,  I/ean- foreft,  and  Windfor- 
foreft. 

FORESTER,  is  an  officer  of  the  foreft,  fwotn  to 
preferve  the  vert  or  venifon  therein,  and  to  attend  the 
wild  beafts  within  his  bailiwick,  and  to  watch  and  en- 
deavour to  keep  them  fafe  by  day  and  night ;  he  is  alfo 
to  appre*  end  all  offenders  again  If  vert  and  venifon, 
and  to  prefent  them  to  the  courts  of  the  foreft,  to 
the  end  that  they  may  be  puniflicd  according  to  their 
offences* 

FORKED  HEADS  (with  Hunters)  3II  deer- heads 
M'hich  bear  two  croches  on  the  top,  or  that  have  their 
croches  doubled. 

FORKED-TAILS,  a  name  given  in  fome  parts  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  falmon,  in  the  fourth  year  of  its 
growth. 

FORME,  a  French  term  for  a  fwelling  in  the  very 
fubJ^ance  of  a  horfe's  paftern,  and  not  in  the  fkin  ;^  they 
come  as  well  in  the  hind  legs  as  in  the  fore,  and  though 
it  be  an  imperfettion  not  very  common,  yet  it  is  dan- 
gerous, as  it  will  admit  no  other  remedy  but  firing 
and  taking  out  the  fole  ;  neither  can  the  fire 
be  given  to  the  part  without  great  difficulty  and 
hazarif. 

FORMICA,   is  a  diftemper  which  commonly  fci^es* 
upon  the  horn  of  a  hawk's  beak,  which  will  cat  ine  beak 
away,  occafioncd  by  a  worm. 

FORMICA  is  alfo  a  fcurvy  mange,  which  in  fum- 
mer  time  very  much  annoys  a  fpaniel's  ears,  and 
is  caufed  by  flics  and  their  own  fcratching  with  their 
feet. 

For  the  cure  :  Infufe  four  ounces  of  gum-dragon  in 
the  ftrongeft  vinegar  that  can  be  got,  for  the  fpace  of 
eight  days,  and  afterwards  bruife  it  on  a  majijle  ftone, 
as  painters  do  their  colours ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  roacfi 
alum  ^d  gal  is ;  mingle  ail  well  together  and  apply  it  to 
thcpart  afredled. 

FORMb.  OR  Seats  (hunting  term)  applied  to  a  hare, 
when  fhe  fquats  in  any  place. 

FOUR  CORNERS  ;  to  work  upon  the  four  cor- 
ners, is  to  divi(ie  (in  imagination)  the  volt  or  round 
into  four  quarters ;  the  horfe  makes  a  round  or  two  on 
trot  or  gallop,  and  when  he  has  done  fo  upon  each  quar- 
ter he  has  made  the  four  corners. 

To  FOUNDER  a  Horse,  is  to  over- ride  him,  or  to 
fpoil  him  with  hard  working. 

FOUNDERING  in  the  Feet,  a  diftemper  that 
afFe£ls  a  horfe  by  means  of  hard  riding  or  labour,  or  by 
heats  and  colds,  which  diforder  the  body,  and  excite 
malignant  humours,  that  inflame  the  Wood,  melt  the 
greale,  and  make  it  defcend  downt^'ards  to  the  feet,  and 
there  fettle  ;  which  caufes  a  numbnefs  in  the  hoof,  fo 
that  the  horfe  has  no  fcnfe  or  feeling  in  it ;  and  is  hardly 
able  toftand,  and  when  he  docs  he  ifiakes  and  quakes  as 
if  he  had  an  ague  fit  upon  him  ;  fometimes  this  malady 
proceeds  from  his  being  watered  while  he  is  very  hot» 
and  his  greafe  melted  within  him,  and  then  fuddertly' 
cooled  by  fetting  him  upon  cold  planks  without  litter  ; 
or  by  taking  his  faddle  off  toofoon,  or  elfe  by  letting 
him  ftand  while  hot  in  fonnc  ftiallow  water  up  to  the 
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fetlocks  ;  by  means  of  which  extraordinary  coldnefs,  it 
caufes  the  melted  greafe  to  fall  down  into  their  feet,  and 
there  to  cake  and  congeal. 

A  horfc  may  alfo  he  foundered  by  wearing  ftraight 
{hoes,  and  by  travelling  upon  hard  ground. 

The  fymploms  by  which  you  may  know  when  your 
horfe  is  foundered  upon  his  fore  feet,  and  not  his  hind 
feet,  is  by  his  treading  only  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  as 
little  as  he  can  upon  the  oilier  ;  or  his  going  crouching 
and  crumpling  upon  his  buttocks  ;  and  when  fometimes 
he  is  foundered  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  not  upon  his 
fore  feet  (which  happens  but  feldom)  it  may  be  known 
by  his  feeming  weak  behind,  and  his  rcfting  himfelf  as 
much  upon  his  fore  feet  as  he  can ;  being  afraid  to  fet  his 
hinder  feet  to  the  ground. 

The  general  method  of  cure  is  :  firft,  to  pare  all  the 
horfe's  foles  fo  thin  that  you  may  fee  the  c|uick  :  then  to 
bleed  him  well  at  every  toe,  (top  the  vein  Vith  tallow 
and  rolin,  and  having  tacked  hollow  (hoes  on  his  feet, 
(top  them  with  bran,  tar,  and  tallow,  as  boiling  hot 
as  may  be ;  repeating  this  every  other  day  tor  a 
week  together,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  good  exer- 
cife,  CsTr. 

CHEST  FOUNDERING,  a  dillemper  proceeding 
from  crudities  in  the  ftomach,  or  other  weaknefles  ob- 
ilrufling  the  paflfageof  the  lungs. 

This  is  difcovcred  by  the  horfe's  often  coveting  to  lie 
down,  and  (landing  ftraggling  with  his  fore  legs ;  the 
fymptoms  being  much  the  fame  as  in  pur(inefs ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  young  horfes  are  fubjeS  to  cheit 
foundering  as  well  as  old  ;  whereas  thofe  horfes  which 
are  troubled  with  purfinefs  are  generally  (ix  years  old 
and  above. 

Grafs,  with  much  refre(hing  and  cooling,  cures  the 
former,  but  increafes  the  latter. 

The  cure:   Take  five  or  (ix  pennyworth  of  oil  of 

Eetre^  and  mingle  it  with  an  equal  (quantity  of  ale  or 
eer,  and  with  your  hand  rub  this  mi^cture  on  the  part 
'afFe£led,  a  red  hot  fire-(hovel  being  held  againft  it  wiiile 
you  are  rubbing  it. 

FOUNDERING  IN  THE  BoDY.iscaufcdbya  horfe's 
eating  too  much  provender  fuddenly,  while  he  is  too 
hot  and  panting,  fo  that  his  food  not  being  well  digefted 
breeds  ill  humours,  which  by  degrees  fpread  themielves 
all  Qver  his  members,  and  at  length  does  fo  opprefs  his 
body  that  it  renders  him  extremely  weak,  and  makes 
him  incapable  of  bowing  his  joints  ^  and  when  he  has 
laid  down  cannot  rife  again  ;  nor  can  he  either  fiale  or 
dung  without  great  pain. 

It  is  alfb  caufed  by  drinking  too  often  upon  a  journey 
while  he  is  hot,  not  being  ridden  after  it. 

The  fymptoms  are,  the  horfe  will  be  chilly  and  quake 
with  cold  after  drinking  ;  and  fome  of  his  drink  will 
come  out  at  his  nofe,  and  in  a  few  days  his  legs  will 
fwell,  and  after  a  while  begin  to  peel,  he  will  have  a 
dr)'  cough,  his  eyes  will  water,  and  his  nofe  run  with 
white  phlegmatic  fluff,  he  will  forfake  his  meat, 
dnd  hang  down  his  head  for  extreme  pain  in  the 
manger. 

For  the  cure :  Firft,  rake  the  horfe's  fundament  and 
give  him  a  clyfler  ;  then  put  half  an  ounce  of  cinna- 
mon, and  of  liquorice  and  annifeeds  each  two  fpoonfuls 


in  fine  powder,  and  five  or  (ix  fpoonfuls  of  honey  into 
a  quart  of  ale  or  fack,  fet  it  on  tne  fire  till  the  ho;iey  is 
melted,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  to  drink,  riding  him 
afterwards  gently  for  an  hour,  clothe  him  and  litter  him 
warm,  and  keep  him  faftiiig  for  two  hours  more : 
fprinkle  his  hay  with  water,  (m  his  oats  clean  from  the 
dulf,  and  give  it  htm  by  little  and  little  ;  let  him 
drink  warm  me(hes  of  matt  and  water;  and  when 
he  has  recovered  ftrength,  bleed  him  in  his  neck 
vein,  and  perfume  his  head  with  frankincenfe  onc6  a 
day. 

FOWLING  is  ufed  two  manner  of  ways,  cither  by 
enchantment  or  enticement ;  by.  winnitig  or  wooing  tlie 
fowl  unto  you  by  pipe,  whiflfe,*^  or  cM  ;"*'or  elfe 
by  machines  or  engmes,  which  furprize  them  una- 
wares. 

Fowls  arc  of  divers  fpecies,  which  differ  in  their 
nature  as  their  feathers  ;  which  by  reafon  of  the 
many  different  kinds,  ^ for  brevity  fake,  (hall  be  only 
dilHnguifhed  here  into  two  kinds,  land  fowl  and  water- 
fowl. 

The  water-fowl  arc  fo  called  from  the  natural  delight 
they  take  in  and  about  the  water,  gathering  from  thence 
all  their  food  and  nutriment. 

Here  it  may  b?  obferved,  that  water-fowl  arc  in  their 
own  nature  the  molt  fubtil  and  cunning  of  birds,  and 
moft  careful  of  their  own  fafety  ;  and  hence  they  have, 
by  fome  authors,  been  compared  to  an  orderly  and  well 
governed  camp,  having  fcouts  on  land  afar  ofll^  courts  of 
euards,  centinels,  and  all  forts  of  other  watchful  officers, 
lurrounding  the  body,  to  give  an  alarm  of  the  approach 
of  any  feeming  danger. 

And  if  you  obferye,  vou  will  find  that  there  will  be 
always  fome  ftraggling  rowl,  ^hich  lie  aloof  from  the 
greater  number,  which  flill  call  (hft. 

Now  it  is  the  nature  of  water-fowl  to  fly  in  great 
flocks,  having  always  a  regard  to  the  general  lafety ;  fo 
that  if  you  fee  a  (ingle  ibwl  or  a  couple  fly  together,  you 
may  imagine  they  haye  hten  fomewhere  aflrighted  from 
the  reft  by  fome  fudden  diflurbance,  or  apprehenfion  of 
danger,  but  fo  naturally,  are  they  inclined  to  fodety, 
that  they  feldom  leave  wing  till  they  meet  together 
again. 

And  this  is  occafioned  not  only  by  the  near  approach 
of  man,  but  alfo  by  the  beating  of  haggards  upon  the 
rivers,  as  alfo  by  the  appearance  of  the  bold  buzzard  and 
ring-tail. 

Of  water- fowls  there  are  tw*o  kinds,  fuch  as  live  off 
tlie  water,  and  fuch  as  live  on  the  water  without  fwim- 
ming  in  it ;  but  wading,  and  diving  for  it  with  their 
long  leg$ :  the  other,  web-footed  and  mim,  as  the  fwan, 
gooTe,  mallard,  &c. 

As  to  the  manner  of  fowling,  or  taking  fowl,  fee  un- 
der each  particular  kind  in  tfieir  proper  places  alphabetic 
cally.     See  alJuStiOoTXSG, 

FOWLING-PIECE  ;  that  piece  is  always  reckoned 
the  beft,  which  has  the  longcft  barrel,  with  an  indifie- 
rent  bore  under  a  harquebufs,  though  every  fowler 
fhould  have  them  of  fuch  different  forts  and  (izes  as  are 
fuitable  to  the  game  he  de(igns  to  kill :  as  to  the  barrel, 
let  it  be  well  polsftied  and  ftnooth  within,  and  the  bore 
of  an  equal  bignefsj  ^hreh  may  be  proved  by  putting  a 
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piece  of  pafleboard^  cut  of  the  exaA  roundnefs  of  the 
top«  which  gently  put  down  to  the  to^ch-hole ;  and  if 
k  goes  down  ^ell  and  even,  without  ftops  or  flipping, 
jrou  may  conclude  it  even  bored.  The  bridge  pan 
muft  be  fomewhat  above  the  touch-hole,  only  with  a 
notch  in  the  bridge-pan,  to  let  down  a  little  powder ; 
which  will  prevent  the  gun  from  recoiling,  which  other- 
wife  it  is  apt  to  do. 

As  to  the  locks,  chufe  fuch  as  are  well  filled  with 
true  work,  whofe  fprinss  m\i(\  be  neither  too  Urong, 
nor  too  weak;  and  let  the  hammer  be  well  hardened, 
and  pliable  to  go  down  to  the  pan  with  quick  motion  at 
the  touching  the  tricker ;  for  the  trial  thereof,  move  it 
gently  to  the  lock  ;  and  if  it  goes  with  jerks,  in  a  cir. 
cular  motion,  it  is  well  made  ^  as  for  the  ftocks,  walnut 
tree  or  aih  are  very  good  ;  the  maple  is  the  finefi  ana  beft 
for  ornament. 

In  (hootirtg,  obferve  to  ihoot  with  the  wind,  if  pofli- 
ble,  and  not  againft  it ;  and  rather  fide- ways,  or  behind 
the  fowl,  than  full  in  their  laces. 

Next  obferve  to  chufe  the  mod  convenient  Ihelter  you 
can  find,  as  hedge,  bank,  tree,  or  any  thing  elfe  which 
may  hide  you  from  the  view  of  the  fowl. 

1  ake  care  to  have  your  dog  at  your  heels  under  good 
command,  not  daring  to  ftir  till  you  give  tlie  viord, 
after  having  difcharged  your  piece:  for  iome  ill  taught 
dogs  will,  upon  the  fnap  of  the  cock,  prefently  rufh  out 
and  fpoil  your  fport. 

If  you  have  not  (helter  enough,  by  reafon  of  the 
nakednefs  of  the  banks  and  want  of  trees,  you  muft 
cre>;p  upon  your  hands  and  knees  under  the  banks,  and 
laying  nar  upon  your  belly,  put  the  muzzle  of  your 
piece  over  the  bank,  and  fo  take  your  level  ;  for  a  fowl 
is  fo  fearful  of  man,  that  though  an  hawk  were 
foaring  over  her  head,  yet  at  the  tight  of  a  man  (be 
would  take  to  the  wing,  and  run  the  lilk  of  that  dan- 
ger. 

It  is  neceflary  for  any  gentleman,  who  fports  much, 
to  have  two  guns  :  the  barrel  of  one  about  two  feet  nine 
inches,  which  will  ferve  verv  well  for  the  beginning  of 
the  feafon,  and  for  wood- mooting:  the  other  about 
three  feet  three  inches,  ior  open-fhooting  after  Michael- 
was:  the  birds  by  that  time  are  gf)wn  fo  fliy,  that  vour 
ihoots  muft  be  at  longer  diftances  But  if  you  intend  one 
gun  to  ferve  for  all  purpofes,  then  a  three  feet  barrel  (or 
thereabouts)  is  moft  proper. 

A  long  ^un  is  kfs  liable  to  do  mifchief  to  the  fportf- 
man,  and  is  more  certain  to  hit  its  mark,  being  not  fo 
foon  put  afide  in  taking  fight. 

It  appears  from  various  trials,  that  the  (hot  fly  as 
regularly,  or  more  fo,  and  with  as  much  force  without 
any  waa  between  the  powder  and  (hot,  as  it  does  with 
wad  ;  only  it  is  diihcuh  to  keep  the  (hot  from  mixing 
with  the  powder ;  but  it  does  not  fignify  how  thin  your 
wad  is  betvi  ixt  the  powder  and  (hot,  fo  it  does  but  keep 
them  front  mixing.  But  the  fhot  fly  the  thicker  and 
ftronger  from  having  a  pretty  good  wad  clofely  rammed 
over  them. 

It  is  a  common  praflice  to  load  with  a  pipe  bowl  of 
powder,  and  a  bowl  and  a  half  of  (hot ;  and  when  Ihey 
iind  they  cannot  kill  often,  think  they  do  not  put  (hot 


enough,  fq  put  in  more,  and  are  obliged  to  lefTen  the 
quaniicy  of  powder  to  prevent  its  recoiling ;  not  con- 
udering  this  axiom,  '*  that  a6lion  and  reason  are 
eqaal'*— — that  upon  difcharge  of  powder  the  gun  is 
forced  back,  as  the  (hot  is  forwards,  in  proportion  to  t^e 
weight  of  (hot  to  the  weight  of  the  gun  ;  fo  that  by  put- 
ting in  a  larger  load  of  (hot,  and  lefs  powder,  you  will 
be  (truck  more,  and  the  bird  you  (boot  at  lefs  ;  fo  that 
though  you  put  many  (hot  into  the  bird,  they  will  not 
have  force  enough  to  kill,  unlefs  at  a  very  ihort  dif- 
tance. 

To  make  Gun  Barrels  of  a  fine  brawn  Colour. 

As  a  brown  barrel  feems  to  be  themoft  pleafing  to  a 
fportfman,  the  following  is  a  certain  and  eafy  method  to 
perform  it  : 

Rub  your  barrel  bright  with  fand  paper,  or  if  bright 
fcour  it  with  dry  bnckauft  to  take  oft  all  grcaflnefs,  and 
fit  a  (lick  or  piece  of  wood  into  the  muzzle  long  enough 
to  hold  it  by. 

Bruife  roughly  about  half  an  ounce  of  (lone-brim- 
ftone,  and  fpnnkle  it  over  a  gentle  fire  either  of  wood, 
or  coal,  or  charcoal ;  hold  your  barrel  over  the  fmoak, 
turning  and  drawing  it  backward  and  forward  until  it 
be  equally  tinged  all  over ;  this  done,  fet  it  in  a  cellar 
or  damp  room  till  next  day,  in  which  time  you  will  find 
it  has  thrown  out  a  fine  ruft.  over  which  you  may  draw 
your  finger  to  fpread  ii  even  alike,  and  let  it  ftand  another 
day.  It  you  perceive  any  parts  that  have  not  taken  the 
riift,  you  are  to  i'cour  fuch  parts  bright,  and  repeat  the 
above  operation. 

It  is  then  to  be  polifhed  with  a  hard  bru(h  (which  is 
firft  to  be  rubbed  with  bees- wax)  and  after  with  a  dry 
woollen  or  rough  linen  rag,  which  will  make  it  look  of 
a  beautihil  brown  colour.  This  rubbing  muft  be  re- 
peated ev^ry  day  fo  long  as  it  throws  out  any  roughnefs. 
Ko  oil  or  greafe  (hould  come  on  it  for  fome  time,  as 
that  may  bring  off  the  rufi  in  places ;  but  if  by  negle£l  it 
(hould  get  faltrong  a  roughhefs,  that  you  cannot  get  it 
down  with  common  rubbing,  in  that  cafe  wipe  it  over 
with  fweet  oil,  and  rub  it  off  gently  with  a  clean  linen 
rag,  and  the  next  day  you  may  polilh  it  down  with  your 
bru(b,  as  before  diredted. 

Dirt ff  ions  for  keeping  your  Guns  in  order. 

If  your  lock  and  furniture  are  bright,  the  beft  way  to 
fave  the  trouble,  as  well  as  prevent  the  damage  that  may 
be  done  by  unfkilful  po!i(hing,  is  never  to  luffcr  them 
to  ruft,  which  may  eafily  be  prevented  by  frequently 
rubbing  all  the  bright  parts  with  a  fmall  brufh,  dipped 
in  fweet  oil,  which  (hould  be  well  rubbed  off  with  a 
linen  rag:  and  this  (hould  never  be  negle3ed  bothbefore 
and  after  uHng  it. 

It  is  needlcfs  to  take  the  lock  often  to  pieces,  if  you 
take  it  off  and  brufh  it  with  plenty  of  oil,  and  pull  up 
the  cock  and  hammer  a  few  times,  the  dirt  with  the  oil 
will  work  itfelf  out,  which  is  to  be  wiped  off,  and  a 
little  clean  oil  put  on  thofe  parts  where  there  is  any 
fri3ion,  will  anlwer  the  purpofe. 
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To  wa/h  tut  the  Barrel. 

I 

Fill  It  either  with  cold  or  warm  water,  and  emply  it 
and  let  it  ftand  a  few  minutes,  and  the  air  and  moifture 
will  foFten  the  foil  left  from  the  firing  of  the  powder,  fo 
as  10  come  ofFthe  eafier.  You  may  ufefand  with  your 
rag  or  tow  to  walh  it  out,  which  will  remove  any  ot  the 
foil  that  fticks  hard  to  ii  without  hurting  its  fmoothnefs. 
Care  muft  be  talc  en  to  wipe  it  very  dry,  and  if  it  is  to 
be  fet  by  for  a  time,  it  will  be  proper  to  wipe  it  out 
with  an  oily  rag  and  Hop  the  muzzle  with  the  fame, 
otherwife  it  will  be  apt  to  rult.  See  Stalking 
Horse. 

Of  the  Stoci,  Loch,  Wr. 

The  wood  which  is  moft  commonly  en^ployed  for  the 
Aock,  and  which  appears  the  beft  for  the  purpofe,  is 
walnut ;  and,  the  only  choice  in  this  is,  that  the  grain 
be  even  and  clofe,  and  as  free  as  poflible  from  knots 
and  burrs,  which,  though.they  may  add  to  the^beauty 
of  the  (lock,  feldom  fail  to  take  away  trom  its  ftrength, 
unlefs  they  are  confined  entirely  to  the  butt  part.  As 
to  the  curvature,  no  particular  degree  can  be  aiffgned  as 
a  ftandard  ;  different  perfons  requiring  different  de- 
grees, according  to  the  length  of  their  neck,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  hold  their  head  whilft  taking 
aim.  This,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  butt, 
which  depends  partly  upon  the  circumflances  juft  men- 
tioned, but  chiefly  upon  the  lef)gth  of  the  arms,  can  be 
determined  with  great  accuracy  by  the  gunfmith,  from 
o'hferving  the  manner  in  which  the  (hooter  prefents  his 
piece  and  takes  his  aim. 

With  regard  to  the  locks,  we  have  nothing  material 
to  offer ;  the  genius  ^nd  indudry  of  the  Engltjh  work- 
men haying  alreadv  brought  them  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
elegance  and  perfecUon,  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  thing 
farther  to  hope  for,  or  require.  The  real  improvements 
are  not  conhned  to  any  particular  maker ;  and,  though 
the  minutiae  peculiar  to  each  may  determine  the  pur- 
chafer  in  his  preference,  no  perfon  need  fear  much  dif- 
appointment  in  the  eflential  qualities  oi  a  lock,  ]^rovi:ded 
he  goes  to  the  price  of  a  good  one.  It  is  of  much  more 
confequence  to  the  excellence  of  a  lock,  that  the  fprings 
be  proportioned  to  each  other,  than  that  they  (hould  all 
be  made  very  ftrong.  A  moderate  degree  of  force  is 
fufBcient  to  produce  the  required  efFedt ;  and  whatever 
exceeds  this  proves  detrimental,  by  rendering  the  trig- 
ger difficult  to  draw,  or  producing  fuch  a  ftroke  as 
breaks  the  flints,  or  throws  the  piece  from  the  dircflion 
in  which  it  was  pointed.  If  the  niain-fpring  be  very 
flrong,  and  the  hammer-fpring  weak,  the  cock  is  often 
broken  for  want  of  lufbcient  refi fiance  to  its  (troke, 
until  it  is  (lopped  all  at  once  by  the  check  of  the  lock- 
plate.  Whilll,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  hammer- 
ipring  be  fliff.  and  the  main-fpiing  weak,  the  cock  has 
not  furticient  force  to  drive  back  the  hammer.  And,  in 
both. cafes,  the  collifion  between  the  flint  and  flcel  is  too 
flight  to  produce  the  necelTary  fire.  The  face  oi  the 
hammer,  alio,  may  be  too  hard  or  too  foft.  '1  he  former 
is  known  by  the  flint  making  fcarcely  any  imprcflion 


upoa  it,  and  the  fparks  being  few  and  very  fmall.  The 
latter  is  known  by  the  flint  cutting  deep  into  the  ham- 
mer at  every  ftroke,  whilft  the  fparks  are  alfo  few  in 
number,  and  of  a  dull- red  colour.  When  the 
flrength  of  the  fprings,  and  the  temper  of  the  hammer, 
are  in  their  due  degree,  the  fparks  are  numerous,  bril- 
liant, and  accompanied  with  a  confideraMe  whizzing 
noife. 

To  explain  thefc  differences  it-is  neceflary  to  obferve, 
that  the  fparks  produced  by  the  collifion  of  flint  and 
fleel  are  particles  of  the  metal  driven  off  in  a  flrongly- 
hcated  ftate,  and  which  falling  among  the  powder  in- 
Hame  it  inftantly.  By  fnapping  a  gun. or  piitol  over  a 
fheet  of  white  paper,  we  may  colleft  thefe  fparks,  and, 
by  fubmitting  them  to  a  microfcope,  demon ilrate  the 
truth  of  this.  If  the  fparks  are  very  brilliant,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  whizzing  noife,  we  fhall  find  the 
particles  col  levied  on  the  paper  to  be  little  globules  of 
fleel,  which  were  not  only  melted,  but  have  aclually  un- 
dergone a  confiderable  degree  of  vitrification  from  the 
intenfity  of  the  heat  excited  by  the  collifion,  their  fur- 
face  exadly  refembling  the  flag  thrown  out  from  an 
iron  foundery.  When  the  face  of  the  hammer  is  too 
hard,  the  particles  which  the  flint  flrikes  ot^'are  fofmali, 
that  they  are  cooled  before  they  fall  into  the  pan; 
and,  when  the  hammer  is  too  foit,  the  particles  driven 
off  are  fo  large  as  not  to  be  fufHciently  heated  to  fire  the 
powder. 

We  think  the  conical  form  of  the  touch-hole  a  real 
improvement ;  but  do  not  approve  of  its  widening  fo 
much  as  it  does  in  the  patent*breech,  as  the  force  of  the 
fufe  againfl  the  opening  into  the  pan  is  greatly  increafed 
by  it.  Gold  pans  are  of  very  little  advantage  ;  for,  as 
the  iron  mufl  be  foftened  before  they  can  be  applied,  it 
is  very  liable  to  rull,  and  thus  deftroy  its  connexion  with 
the  gold ;  the  tin,,  alfo,  by  means  of  which  the  gold 
lining  is  fixed,  is  frequently  melted  by  the  fire  ot  the 
fufe  being  dire^ed  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  and  the 
gold  thereby  detached  from  its  hold  ;  this  wilf  happen 
more  readily  when  the  touch-hole  is  placed  very  low, 
and  when,  from  its  form  or  width,  the  fire  of  the  fufe  is 
confiderable.  A  great  improvement,  however,  has 
lately  been  made  in  the  manner  of  putting  in  the  gold 
pans ;  they  are  now  dove-taiied  in  before  the  lock- 
plate  is  hardened,  by  which  means  they  feldom  or  ever 
mow  out  ;  and  it  is  now  found  that  they  will  ftand  bet- 
ter than  any  other  fpecies  of  pan,  provided  that  the  lock 
is  eafed  from  the  touch- hole,  or  taken  off  when  the  barrel 
is  taken  out  of  the  (lock.  Still  we  are  of.  opinion  that  the 
fteel  pan  will  be  found,  with  common  care  in  cleaning  it, 
to  lail  as'  long,  and  to  anfwcr  every  purpofe  as  well,  as 
when  lined  with  gold.  See  Shooting. 

Of  the  Choice  of  Gunpowder. 

The  excellence  of  this  article  as  to  its  properties,  and 
the  relative  condition  in  which  it  is  at  the  time  of  ufing 
it,  with  refpeft  to  drynefs,  dampnefs,  or  age,  are  in 
themfelves  circumflances  fo  obvioufly  important  to  the 
fportfman,  that  we  have  often  been  ailonifhed  at  theal- 
mofl  total  negledl  which  attends  this  part  of  the  (hooting 
fcicnce:    but  he  may  henceforward  be  affured,  that, 
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without  the  utnioft  circumfpc£^ion  and  care  herelni  his 
high-priced  fowling-piece  will  but  little  avail  him ; 
inortincation  and  difguft  will  generally  enfue,  and  the 
gunfmich  too  frequently  be  blamea  for  the  fault 
which  the  fportfman  alone  has  created  by  his  own 

Gunpowder  is  compofed  of  verv  light  charcoal,  ful- 

E*  ir,  and  well-refinea  faltpetre.  The  powder  ufed  by 
rtfmen  in  (hooting  game,  is  generally  corapofed  of 
parts  of  faltpetre,  one  of  charcoal,  and  one  of  ful- 
phur;  but  thefe proportions,  as  well  as  the  introdu£lion 
of  ocher  ingredients,  and  the  (izes  of  the  grains,  are 
undoubtedly  varied  by  the  different  manufafturers  in 
the  compontion  of  the  powders  of  the  fame  denomina- 
tion, and  are  always  kept  profoundly  fecrct. 

Powder,  however  well  dried  and  fabricated  it  may 
have  been,  lofcs  its  ftrength  when  allowed  to  become 
damp.  If  d^ijy  obfervations  on  powder  put  into  damp 
magazines,  and  carefully jpreferved  in  barrels,  are  not 
fuincient  to  eftablifli  this  faft,  the  following  experiment 
will  render  it  inconteftible : — Let  a  quantity  of  welU 
dried  powder  be  nicely  weighed,  and  put  into  a  clofe 
room,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  ana  feemingly  dry, 
and  be  left  for  three  or  four  hours ;  on  weighing  it 
again,  its  weight  will  be  increafed.  This  fame  powder, 
expofed  to  an  air  loaded  with  vapour,  acquires  much 
additional  weight  in  a  fiiort  time.  Now  the  incrcafe 
of  the  weight  being  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
Vapour  contained  in  the  atmofphere,  and  to  the  length 
of  time  that* the  powder  is  expofed  to  it;  it  follows, 
that  powder  cafily  attrads  moi(ture.  Wherefore,  if  a 
degree  of  heat  fufScient  only  to  iire  dry  powder,  be 
applied  to  powder  that  is  damp,  the  moiAure  will  op- 
pofe  the  aaion  of  the  fire,  and  the  grains  either  will 
not  take  fire  at  all,  or  their  inflammation  will  be 
flower:  thus,  as  the  fire  will  fpread  more  flowly,  fewer 
ffrains  will  burn  ;  and  the  penetration  of  the  fire  from 
the  furface  to  the  centre  of  each  grain,  and,  confe- 
quently,  their  confumption,  will  require  more  time. 
Whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  all  degrees  of  moif- 
ture  diminifli  the  force  of  powder.  Saltpetre,  not 
fufficiently  refined,  attra£ls  moifture  very  readily ;  and 
as  the  fubftances  that  render  it  impure  lefTen  the  quan.. 
tity  of  fluid,  and  prevent  its  detonation,  it  fhould  be 
refined  as  much  as  poflible  before  it  is  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  gunpowder. 

The  force  of  powder  is  owing  to  an  elaflic  fluid 
generated  at  the  explofion,  the  fuddennefs  of  which 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  the  in^edients,  the 
contafl  between  the  nitrous  and  combul^ible  particles, 
and  the  fize  of  the  grains,  &c.  Hence  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, that  when  fcveral  powder«,  equally  well  dried, 
and  fired  under  the  fame  (late  of  the  atmofphere,  are 
compared  together,  that  which  produces  the  greatefl 
quantity  of  the  elallic  fluid,  in  a  given  fpace  of  time, 
is  the  firongelt. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  examining  gun- 
powder ;  one  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  its  compofi- 
tion,  the  other  with  regard  to  its  ftrength.  Its  purity 
is  known  by  laying  two  pr  tlu'ee  little  heaps  near  eacn 
other  upon  white  paper,  and  firing  one  of  them.    For 


if  this  takes  fire  readily,  and  the  fmoke  rifes  upright, 
without  leaving  any  drofs  or  feculent  matter  behind, 
and  without  burning  the  paper,^  or  firing  the  other 
heaps,  it  is  eftecmed  a  fign  that  the  fulphur  and  nitre 
were  well  purified,  that  the  coal  was  good,  and  that  the 
three  ingredients^  were  thoroughly  incorporated  toge- 
ther :  but,  if  the  other  heaps  alfo  take  fire  at  the  fame 
time,  it  is  prefumed,  that  either  common  fait  was  mixed 
with  the  nitre,  or  that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground, 
or  the  whole  mafs  not  well  beat  and  mixed  together  ; 
and,  if  either  the  nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purified, 
the  paper  will  be  black  or  fpotted. 

For  proving  the  ftrength  of*  gunpowder,  a  number 
of  machines  have  been  invented,  all  of  which  arc 
liable  to  many  obje&ions,  and,  upon  trial  with  the 
fame  powder,  are  found  to  give  rcfults  fo  different, 
that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  in  them ;  to  i6  many 
modifications  are  the  principal  properties  of  powder 
fubjefl,  even  in  experiments  condu(5led  with  the  utmofl 
care.  Thefe  variations  have  been  attributed,  bv  many, 
to  the  different  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  at  tne  time 
of  the  different  experiments  ;  but  the  opinions  upon 
this  matter  are  fo  improbable  in  themfelves,  and  fo 
contradi£lory  ^to  each  other,  that  thev  claim  neither 
attention  nor  belief.  Thus,  fome  will  have  it,  that 
gun-powder  produces  the  greateft  cSeSt  in  the  mornin? 
and  evening,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  denfe;  whilit 
others  affert,  that  its  force  is  greateft  in  funfhine,  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mr.  Robins  concludes 
from  the  refult  of  feveral  hundred  trials,  made  by  him 
at  all  times  ot  the  day,  and  in  every  feafon  of  the  year, 
that  the  denfity  of  the  atmofphere  has  noeflFe£l  in  this 
matter,  and  that  we  ought  to  attribute  the  variations 
obferved  at  thefe  times  to  fome  other  caufe  than  the 
ftate  of  the  air :  probably  they  are  owing  to  the  im- 
perfe£lion  of  the  inftrument,  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  trial  was  conduded.  In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty, 
then,  upon  the  theory  of  the  effe6U  of  gunpowder,  we 
remain  at  this  day. 

If  experiments,  however,  arc  made  with  the  prover, 

Seat  care  muft  be  taken,  not  to  prefs  the  powder  in 
e  fmalleft  degree  into  the  tube,  but  to  pour  it  gently 
in ;  and,  particularlv  in  trying  the  llrength  of  different 
powders,  which  is  tne  befi  ufe  to  which  the  inftrument, 
imperfeft  as  it  is,  can  be  applied,  attention  muft'  be 
paid,  that  one  powder  is  not  prefled  clofer  than  another 
at  each  experiment,  nor  the  fucceflive  experiments 
made  until  tne  prover  is  cool,  otherwife  no  comparative 
certainty  can  be  gained.  By  far  the  moft  certain 
method,  however,  of  determining  the  quality  of  pow- 
der, is  by  drying  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying 
how  many  fhccts  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  (hot  through, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards.  In  this  trial 
we  (hould  be  careful  to  employ  the  fame  fized  fhot  in 
each  experiment,  the  quantity  both  of  the  (hot  and  the 
powder  being  regulated  by  exadl  weight ;  otherwife  we 
cannot,  even  in  this  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certainty 
in  comparing  the  ftrength  of  different  powders,  or  of 
the  fame  powder  at  different  times. 

Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry ;  every  degree  of 

moifture  Injures  it.     Gooa  powacr,  however,  does  not 
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readily  imbibe  moiflure  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
greater  proof  of  the  bad  quality  of  powder,  than  its 
growing  damp  quickly  when  expofed  to  the  air :  this 
readinefs  to  become  moifi  depends  upon  the  faltpetre 
employed  in  the  compofition  not  having  been  freed 
from  the  common  falc  it  contains  in  its  crude  ftate,  and 
which,  in  confequence,  has  a  flrong  attraction  for 
watery  particles. 

Powder  may  acquire  a  fmall  degree  of  dampnefs, 
and  be  freed  from  it  again  by  drying,  without  much 
injury  to  its  quality.  But,  if  the  moifture  is  confider- 
able,  the  faltpetre  is  diflblved,  and  the  intimate  mix- 
ture of  the  ingredients  thereby  entirely  deflroyed.  I 
Drying  powder  with  too  great  a  heat  alio  injures  it  \ 
for  there  is  a  degree  of  heat,  which,  although  not 
f'ufficient  to  fire  the  powder,  will  yet  diflipate  the  ful- 
phur,  and  impair  the  compofition  by  deftroying  the 
texture  of  the  grains.  Thehe^tof  the  fun  is.  pernaps, 
the  greateft  it  can  with  fafety  be  expofed  to,  and,  if 
properly  managed,  is  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  :  when 
this  cannot  be  had,  the  heat  of  a  fire  regulated  to  the 
fame  degree  may  be  employed ;  and  for  this  end,  a 
heated  pewter  plate  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  thing, 
becaufe  pewter  retains  fo  moderate  a  heat,  that  there 
can  belittle  danger  of  fpoilingthe  powder  by  producing 
the  confeauences  before-mentioned. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  damp  powder  produces  a  re- 
markable fouinefs  in  the  fowlmg-piece  after  firing, 
much  beyond  what  arifes  from  an  equal  quantity  of  dry 
powder ;  and  this  feems  to  arife  from  the  diminution  oi 
the  a6livity  of  the  fire  in  the  explofion.  Unlefs  the 
fportfman  is  very  particular  indec^in  the  mode  of  keep« 
ing  his  powder,  we  would  recommend  him  always  to 
air  it  and  his  flafk,  before  he  takes  the  field.  Flafks 
made  of  copper  or  tin  are  hiuch  better  for  keeping 
powder  in,  than  thofe  made  of  leather,  or  than  imati 
caiks :  the  necks  of  thefe  Ihould  be  fmall,  and  well 
flopped  with  cork. 

Alter  this  difiertatton  on  gunpowder,  it  will  naturally 
be  expefied  that  we  point  out  to  the  fportfman  the 
befl  powder  for  fhooting ;  for  this  purpofe  we  fhall  re- 
commend the  Dartfird  powder  of  Meffrs.  PiGOU  and 
Andrews,  for  being,  not  only  ftronger,  but  the  cleaneil 
in  burning  and  the  quickeil  in  firing,  of  anv  other  at 
this  time  manufadured  in  the  kingdom ;  ana,  we  alfo 
venture  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  Uiat  the  manufa3ur- 
ers  of  this  powder  feem  to  have  attained,  as  nearly  as 
any  purpofe  can  require,  that  accuracy  of  granulation, 
and  oi  the  proportions  and  qualities  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients, which  moft  readily  produces  the  defirufiion  of 
all  the  compofition,  and  yields  the  greateft  poflibie 
quantity  oi  the  permanent  elaftic  fluid  in  a  given 
time ;  which  properties  alone  can  conftitute  pow^r  of 
the  belt  quality. 

Of  Shot. 

The  choice  oi  this  article  is  highly  worthy  of  the 
fportfman's  care.  It  (hould  be  equal,  round,  and  void 
pi  cavities.  The  patent  milled Jbot  is,  at  this  time,  to  be 
preferred  to  all  other  forts,  and  is  in  fuch  general  ufe. 


that  the  inftru6lions  which  here  follow  on  the  fize  of 
the  .{hot  to  be  adopted  in  the  diflerent  cliafes,  muft  be 
underftood  to  relate  to  ikie  patent  (hot  only. 

It  is  extremely  impoitant  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  chafie,. 
that  the  fportfman  Ihould  proportion  the  fize  of  bis 
(liot,  as  well  to  the  particular  (jpecies  of  game  he  means 
to  purfue  as  to  the  feafon  of  killing  it.  Thus,  in  the 
firft  month  of  partridge  (hooting,  (hot  No.  i.  (hould  be 
ufed ;  for  fince,  at  this  time,  the  birds  fpring  near  at 
hand,  and  we  feldom  fire  at  more  than  the  dmance  of 
forty  paces,  if  the  (hooter  ukes  his  aim  but  toleraklf 
well.  It  is  almoil  impoflible  for  a  bird  at  this  diftance  to 
efcape  in  the  circle,  or  difk,  which  the  (hot  forms. 
Hares  alfo,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  fit  clofer ;  and, 
being  at  this  time  thinly  covered  with  fur,  mzj  eafily 
be  killed  with  this  fized  (hot  at  thirty  or  thirty-five 
paces.  In  fnipe  and  quail  (hooting,  this  fized  (not  is 
peculiarly  proper ;  ior,  in  ufing  a  larger  fize,  however 
true  the  iportiman  may  (hoot,  yet  he  will  frequently 
mifs  ;  the  obje6)s  beinff  fo  fmall,  that  they  have  great 
chance  of  efcaping  in  the  vacant  fpaces  of  the  circle  or 
di(k.  Yet  there  are  many  fportfmen  who  (hoot  fnipes» 
quails,  and  field-fares,  in  countries  where  they  abound^ 
with  the  fiz!es  fix  and  feven  of  the  common  (hot,  the  Ia(t 
of  which  is  called  muftard-feed. 

About  the  beginning  of  OSioher^  at  which  time  the 
partridges  are  ftronger  in  the  wing,  No,  3.  is  the  oro- 
per  (hot  to  be  ufed.  This  fize  feems  to  be  the  beft  of 
any ;  it  preferves  a  proper  medium  between  Itkot  too 
laige,  and  that  which  is  too  (inall,  and  will  kill  a  hare 
firom  the  diftance  of  thirty- five-  to  forty  paces,  and  z 
partridge  at  fifty,  provided  the  powder  be  good.  It 
will  ferve  alfo  (or  rabbit-fhooting.  In  (host,  it  i$  ex- 
cellent for  all  feafons,  and  many  fportfmen  ufe  no 
other  the  fea(bn  round.  It  is  true,  that  difiant  objefis 
are  frequently  miffed  for  the  want  of  larger  (hot  $  \nxt 
then  thefe  bear  no  pimordon  to  the  number  which  are 
daily  mi(red  by  ufing  fliot  of  too  large  a  fize,  efpeeially 
with  the  feathered  game.  If  a  man  were  to  (hoot  con- 
fiantly  with  (hot  No.  5.  for  one  partridge  which  he 
might  chance  to  kill  with  a  fingle  pellet,  at  the  diftance 
of  eighty  paces^  he  would  mtfs  twenty  birds  at  fifty 

Sees,  which  would  in  fuch  cafe  efcape  in  the  vacant 
^  ices  of  the  circle.  But,  if  the  fportfman  exprefsly 
Eropofes  to  (hoot  wild-ducks,  or  hares,  then,  indeed^ 
e  had  better  ufe  the  No.  5.  However,  in  (hooting 
with  a  double-barreled  gun,  if  may  be  prudent  to  load 
one  of  the  barrels  with  large  (hot,  for  the  neceffary 
occafions;  and,  in  any  cafe  large  (hot  is  required. 
No.  5.  will  be  found  to  be  better  than  any  other ;  for 
its  fize  is  not  fo  large  as  to  prevent  it  from' fufliciently 
garni(hing,  or  being  equally  fpfead  in  the  circle,  and 
It  can  at  the  fame  time  perform,  in  efFe£t,  all  that  a 
larger-fized  (hot  can  do,  wnich  gamiflies  but  very  little, 
if  any  at  all. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  (hew  clearly,  a(  one  view, 
the  comparative  difikrence  in  the  garni(hing  of  (hot  of 
diflerent  fi^es,  we  here  fubjoin  a  table,  which  indicates 
the  number  of  pellets  jprecifely  compofing  an  ounce 
weight  of  each  fort  of  (hot. 
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Fatint  Shot. 

No.  B.  B. 

I  ounce 

. 

60 

B. 

id. 

. 

67 

I. 

id. 

. 

86 

2. 

id. 

«•                         m 

109 

3- 

id. 

• 

160 

4* 

id. 

. 

200 

i. 

id. 
id. 

V 

256 

444 

1 

id. 
id. 

•■                  m 

530 
600 

, 

Common  Shot. 

No.  7. 
6. 

I  ounce 
id. 

-                  - 

350 
200 

5- 

id. 

- 

23s 

4. 

id. 

- 

190 

3- 

id. 

- 

140 

2. 

id. 

- 

no 

1. 

id. 

- 

95 

■ 

Tbi  Pnforiions  0/  Powder  and  Shot  in  the  Charge. 

To  find  the  <^'fj^  that  gives  the  longeft  range  in 
fowling-pieces  of  dimrent  dimenlions,  mult  be  allowed 
to  be  a  difcoveiy  of  infinite  importance  to  every 
fportfman ;  and»  as  it  feems  to  be  an  opinion  pretty 
generally  received  and  eftabllfhed,  that  every  oarrel 
has  a  particular  load  {not  a  meafure  eftimated  by  any 
mles  to  be  drawn  from  a  comparifon  made  between  the 
proportions  of  the  caliber,  and  the  length  of  the  barrel 
with  which  it  will  (hoot  with  greater  certainty  an^ 
cflefi ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  will  make  fome 
experiments  with  his  own  barrels,  in  order  to  attain 
this  end.  Before  we  proceed,  therefore,  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  loading  of  towling-pieces  of  different 
dtmenfions,  we  beg  leave  to  engraft  an  excellent  prin- 
ciple in  the  pra&ice  of  the  artillery  on  this  point, 
UDon  the  fliooting-fcience.  It  is  afTerted,  that  by 
unng  fmall  charges  at  firft,  and  increafing  the  quantity 
•f  powder  by  degrees,  the  ranges  will  increafe  to  a 
certain  point ;  after  whtchrif  the  eharge  be  augmented, 
thev  wilt  progreffively  diminifli ;  though  the  recoil  will 
flill  continue  in  the  ratio  of  the  increafe  of  thecluirge. 
This  is  a  confe^ucnce  that  niay  be  deduced  from  a 
variety  of  experiments^  and  is  perfedly  a^eable  to 
the  principles  of  mechanics ;  fince  the  recoil  and  the 
range  ought  to  be  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  oi  the  gun  and 
die  (hot,  making  allowance  for  the  reliftance  which 
thefe  bodies  meet  with. 

For  a  fowling-piece  of  a  common  caliber,  which  is 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  balls  to  the  pound  weight ; 
a  drachm  and  a  quarter,  or,  at  moft,  a  drachm  and  a 
half,  of  good  powder ;  and  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter,  of  (hot,  is  fufhcient.  But  when  (hot  of  a 
larger  fize  is  ufed,  fuch  as  No.  5,  the  charge  of  (hot 
may  be  increafed  one*  fourth,  for  the  purpofcof  coun- 
terbalancing! in  fome  degree,  what  the  fize  of  the  (hot 
lofes  in  the  number  of  pellets,  and  alfo  to  enablf  it  to 
^gami(h  the  more.  For  this-  puq>ofe  the  fportfman 
will  find  a  meafure  maiked  with  the  proper  gauges 
very  convenient  to  him.    An  inftrumcnt  of  this  nature 


has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  artifi,  EgGj  of  the  Hay-* 
marktt. 

Different  opinions,  however,  are  entertained  on  the 
proportions  of  the  charge.  Some  determine  the  charge 
of  a  fowling-piece  by  the  weight  of  a  ball  of  the  exad 
lizeof  the  caliber  ;  eflimating  the  weight  of  the  powder 
at  one-third  of  that  of  the  ball,  whether  it  is  propofed 
to  (hoot  with  ball  or  with  fliot ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
(hot  they  eftimate  at  a  moiety  more,  or,  at  the  moft, 
at  double  the  weight  of  the  ball.  This  calculation 
comes  pretty  near  to  the  propoiitions  we  have  juft  laid 
down,  except  in  the  difierence  of  fize  between  the  cali- 
bers twenty-four  and  thirty,  which,  notwithf^andingr 
is  not  fufficiently  great  in  the  two  cafes  to  require  a 
gradation  in  the  weight  of  the  charge. 

Others  again  lay  down  as  a  rule  for  the  charge  of 
powder,  a  meafure  of  the  fame  diameter  as  the  barrel : 
and  double  that  diameter  in  depth  :  and,  for  the  fhot,  a 
meafure  of  the  like  diameter,  but  one-third  lefs  in 
depth  than  that  for  the  powder ;  this  alfo  agrees  toler- 
ably well  with  tjie  proportions  we  have  mentioned,  at 
leaft  for  the  powder,  but  the  meafure  of  (Iiot  feems  to 
be  too  fmajl.  In  (hooting  with  a  rifle-piece,  fome  per- 
fpns  proportion  t^  quantity  of  powder  to  three  times 
the  quantity  which  the  mould  of  the  ball  adapted  Co 
the  piece  will  coi;^tain. 

Although  prdverbs  are  gienerally  true,  or  at  leafl 
poflefs  fome  portion  of  truth,  yet  nothing  is  fo  glar- 
ingly abfurd,  or  lefs  founded  in  rational  painciples, 
than  that  old  adage,  ^*  Sparing  of  powder,  and  liberal 
of  (hot  /*  a  faying,  which  is  not  only  in  the  acquaintance, 
but  in  the  conftant  practice,  of  moft  fportfmen. 

As  a  confequence  of  overloading  with  (hot,  the 
powder  has  not  fufficient  (trensth  to  thro^  it  to  its 
proper  difhnce ;  (or,  if  the  objed  be  diftant,  one  halt 
of  the  pellets  competing  the  charge, 'by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  ftrike  againft  each  other,  and 
(all  by  the  way ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the  mark  will 
have  imall  forced  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  efFed. 
Thus  to  overload  is  the  (Grange  fancy  of  poachers,  who 
imagine  they  cannot  kill  unlets  they  put  two  ounces,  or 
more,  of  large  (hot  into  their  pieces.  Jt  is  true,  diat 
they  deftroy  a  great  quantity  of  game,  but  then  it  is 
not  fairly  (hot.  Such  men  are  in  fome  meafure 
punilhed  by  the  fcvere  ftrokes  they  receive  on  the 
(houlders  and  cheeks,  in  confequence  of  the  excefTive 
recoil. 

The  method  of  calling  (hot  is  as  follows :— The  lead 
being  malted,  iHrred,  and  (kimmed,  a  quantity  ot  pow* 
dered  ycMOw  orpiment  is  ftrewed  in  it,  as  mudi  as  will 
lie  upon  a  (hilling,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  lead, 
the  whole  being  well  (birred,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 
To  judge  whether  there  be  orpiment  enough  in,  a  little 
of  the  lead  is  dropped  in  a  glafs  of  water,  and  if  the 
drops  prove  round,  and  without  tails,  there  is  orpiment 
enough,  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  as  it  fhould  be. 
This  done,  a  copper-plate,  hollow  in  the  middle,  and 
three  inches  in  diameter,  bored  through  with  thirty  or 
forty  fmall  holes,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  (hot,  is 
placed  on  an  iron  frame,  over  a  tub  of  water,  four 
inches  abov^  the  water ;  the  hollow  part  is  to  tie  Verv 
B  b  2  dan'; 
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thin :  on  this  plate  are  laid  burning  coals,  to  keep  the 
melted  lead  in  fufion.  The  lead  is  now  poured  gently, 
with  a  ladle,  on  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  it  will 
make  its  way  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
plate,  into  the  water,  in  round  drops.  Great  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  lea,d  on  the  plate  in  its  proper  degree 
of  heat ;  if  too  cold^  it  wiU  flop  the  holes ;  and,  if 
too  hot«  the  drops  will  crack  and  fiy.  The  (hot,  thus 
made,  are  dried  over  a  gentle  fire,  always  (lirring  them 
that  they  may  not  melt ;  this  doi^e,  the  greater  are 
feparated  from  the  fmaller,  by  paffing  them  through 
fieves  for  that  purpofe. 

0/  the  prodding. 

Many'fportfmen  are  o£  opinion,  that  the  wadding, 
of  whatever  material  it  may  be  compofed,  or  whether 
it  be  rammed  loofe,  or  tight,  into  the  barrel,  has  no 
efFe3,  either  on  the  range  of  the  (hot,  or  the  clodenefs 
with  which  they  are  thrown.  Now,  although  it  maybe 
granted,  that  the  material  which  covers  the  (hot,  and 
which  is  ufed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  keepinj;  it  down, 
is  of  little  imporunce,  yet  the  fubftance  which  covers 
the  powder  is  undoubtedly  of  much  confequence.  It 
ihould  be  quite  clofe  in  tne  barrel,  and  that  without 
being  rammed  too  hard  :  the  wadding  (hould  therefore 
be  of  a  foft  and  tradiable  material,  but  at  the  fame 
time  of  fufficient.  coniif^ence  to  cafry  the  (hot  in  a 
body  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  muzzle  of  the 
piece.  For,  if  the  wadding  is  rammed  too  plofe,  or 
IS  of  a  hard  and  rigid  fubitance,  fuch  as  A}u  brown 
paper,  the  piece  will  recoil,  and  the  (hot  if^ll  fpread^ 
snore  wide :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  wadding  is  i^ot 
iufficiently  clofe,  and  is  compofed  of  a  (light  and  too 
f  liant  material,  fuch  as  wool  or  cotton,  it  will  not  be 
of  con(i(tence  enough  to  carry  the  (hot,  and  the  dif- 
charge  will  lofe  its  proper  force.  Be(ides,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  (hot,  which  is  more  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the.  wadding,  will  be  melted  by  the  explolion 
af  the  powder.  Experience  teaches,  that  nothing  is 
better  tor  wadding  than  foft  brown  paper ;  it  combines 
fopplenefs  with  conliftence,  and   moulds  itfelf   to  the 


e(Ie£l  of  the  powder  the  greater.  Thefe  principles 
have  lately  recommended  the  wadding  of  hat,  cut  out 
by  punches,  of  a  (ize  to  fit  the  exa3  caliber  of  the 
gun,  to  far  exceed  every  other,  and  to  which,  therefore, 
we  refer  the  reader. 

We  have  now,  however,  to  recommend  a  wadding 
of  the  cloth  called  fearnought,  or  (hepherds  cloth, 
(which  is  very  generally  known,)  and  punched  by  the 
fame  inftruii^ent  as  mentioned  for  hat-wadding;  but  it 
muft  not  be  dyed,  for  the  acid  which  is  ufcd  to  fct  the 
colour  will  ruft  the  in(ide  of  the  barrel  immediately  in 
conta£l  with  it,  and  efpecially  if  the  gun  is  laid  by 
charged. 

FOWLS  are  well-known  domeftic  birds,  without 
the  afiiilance  of  which  the  farmer's  (lock  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  complete,  the  advantage  of  which  muft  appear 
to  every  on^  who  keeps  them.  And  fo  equal  is  the 
diitribution  of  their  bounties,  and  fo  trifling  the  ex- 
pence  attending  them,  that  the  pooreft  villager  may  reap 
the  fame  benefit  from  their  produ£ls  as  the  mo(t  fub- 
(lantial  farmer. 

As  it  would  be  unnecelTary  in  this  place  to  give  a 
particular  defcription  of  the  various  fortes  of  cocks  and 
hens,  I  (hall  only  advife  the  purchafer  to  chufe  tbofe 
that  are  the  beft  breeders  and  the  be(l  layers ;  the  oldeft 
being  always  reckoned  the  moil  proper  for  fitting,  and 
the  youngell  for  laying.  Care,  however,  muft  be  uken 
that  they  are  not  kept  too  fat,  as  in  this'  cafe  no  fort 
will  be  good  for  either. 

The  beft  age  to  fet  a  hen  for  chickens  is  from  two 
years  old  to  five,  and  the  heft  month  to  fet  them  is  Fem 
bruary ;  though  any  month  between  that  and  MichuiliHai 
is  good. 

A  hen  fits  twenty  days,  whereas  geefe,  ducfcsy  and 
turkies,  fit  thirty.  Obferve  to  let  them  have  always 
meat  and  drink  near  them  while  they  fit,  that  they  may 
not  Arable  from  their  nefts,  and  the  eggs  thereby  lo(e 
their  nouri(hment. 

It  U  faid  that  if  fowls  are  fed  with  buckor /Vnrr^ 

wheat,  or  with  hemp-feed,  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than 

ordiaary ;  and  buck*wheat,  eitner  the  whole  or  ffround, 

and  made  into  pafie,  which  is  heft,  is  a  grain  that  will 

barrel :  and  it  is  farther  obfervable,  that  fuch  wadding liat  fowls  or  hogs  very  fpeedily  ;  but  the  mod  common 


never  falls  to  the  ground  in  lefs  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece* 

In^  countries  where  orcHards  abound,  a  very  fine 
mofs,  of  a  greenifii  grey  colour,  is  found  adhering  to 
the  apple-trees,  which  is  extremely  proper  ior,  wadding, 
and  which  even  po(re(res  the  extraordinary  quality  of 
making  the  barrel  lefs  greafy  and  foul  thiih*  paper, 
which  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  oil.     Tow  is  aifo 


food  for  this  purpofe  is  barley-meal,  moifiened  with 
milk  or  water. 

The  nature  of  the  hen  (hould  be  as  nearly  equal  as 
po(rible  with  that  of  the  cock ;  (he  (hould  be  working, 
vigilant,  and  laborious,  both  for  herfelf  and  her  chick* 
ens  ;  in  fize  the  biggeil  and  largeft  are  the  belt,  every 
proportion  anfwerable  to  thofe  of  the  cock,  only  infiead 
of  a  comb  (he  (hould  have  upon  her  crown  a  high  tuft 


very  good  for  this  purpoie.     A  cork  wadding  has  alfo  of  feathers.     She  (hould  have  many  and  firong  claws ; 


been  extolled  for  the  virtue  of  increafing  the  range  and 
clofenefs  of  the  (hot  of  pieces ;  we  have  not  made  the 
experiment,  but  it  feems  probable,  that  a  wadding  of 
cork;  adapted  to  the  caliber  of  the  piece,  may  produce 
SL  greater  effe£l  than  a  wadding  of  paper,  m  thefe 
rcipefls,  that,  by  flopping  the  barrel  more  hermetically, 
it  prevents  the  elallic  fluid,  produced  by  the  explofion 
of  rhe  powder,  from  efcaping  in  any  way,  between  the 
partition  of  wadding  and  the  charge,  preferves  all  its 
force  to  the  mouth  of  the  gun,  and  thereby  renders  the 


but  it  will  be  better  if  (he  has  no  hinder  claws,  becaufe 
they  often  break  the  eggs ;  and  befides  fuch  as  have  do 
fometimes  prove  unnatural. 

Hens  that  crow  are  neither  good  breeders  nor  good 
layers. 

In  chufing  hens  for  hatching,  the  oldeft  are  the  beft, 
becaufe  thev  are  more  conftant,  and  will  fit  out  their 
time  ;  but,  if  you  chufe  for  laying,  take  the  youngeft, 
becaufe  they  are  Iu(ty,  and  prone  to  generation ;  but 
do  not  chufe  a  fat  hen  for  either  of  theie  purpofes,  for, 

if 


if  Ihe  be  Tet,  (lie  will  forfake  her  neft ;  the  tm  (he 
lays  will  be  without  fliellsy  and  Che  will  growiiothful 
and  indolent. 

The  beft  eggs  are  thofe  that  are  laid  when  the  hens 
are  a  year  anda  half  or  two  years  old  ;  at  which  time, 
if  you  would  have  large  eggs,  give  them  plenty  of 
V]£]uals,  and  fometimes  oats,  with  fenugreek  to  heat 
them  i  for  thofe  that  are  fat  generally  lay  but  fmall 
ones. 

Mix  fome  chalk  with  their  food,  or  mix  fome  brick 
with  their  bran,  moiitened  with  a  little  water,  and  give 
them  their  fill  oi  half-boiled  barley,  with  vetch  and 
millet. 

There  are  fome  hens  that  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eat- 
ing their  ^gs ;  to  prevent  whih,  take  out  the  white  of 
an  egg,  and  put  moifl  plaifter  round  about  the  yolk  till 
it  grow.^  hard  ;  and  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat,  and 
finds  (be  cannot  do  it,  (he  will  loon  give  over  breaking 
her  eggs.  You  may  likewife  pour  a  clear  plaifler  upon 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  and  let  it  harden,  fo  that  it  may 
ferve  for  a  (hell,  and  put  it  into  the  neft;  or  you  may 
Ihapean  egg  of  pUifter,  or  chalk,  and  let  that  be  for  a 
neit-  egg 

Hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  hatching  them,  will  fometimes  eat  them ;  thefe 
mull  be  fcoured,  as  well  as  thofe  that  fcratch  and  crow 
like  a  cock  ^  tirfl  by  plucking  the  great  quills  out  of 
their  wings,  and  by  feeding  tnem  with  millet,  barley, 
and  pafle,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  pounded  acorns,  and 
bran,  with  pottage,  or  crumbs  of  wheat-bread  fieeped  in 
water. 

They  muft  be  kept  in  a  clofe  place,  and  reft,  and 
their  feathers  muft  be  pulled  from  their  heads,  thighs,  and 
rumps.  If  a  hen  be  t(x>  fat|  or  has  a  loofenefs,  (he  will 
lay  wind  ^ggs« 

Tie  beft  time  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the  chickens  may  be 
large  and  moil  kindly,  is  in  February^  in  the  increale  of 
the  moon,  that  (he  may  difclofe  the  chickens  in  the  in- 
creafe  of  the  next  new  moon  ;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month  is  worth  three  of  any  other.  Hens,  however, 
may  fet  from  March  to  OBober^^znA.  hftve  good  chickens, 
but  not  after  that  time  ;  for  the  winter  is  a  great  enemy 
to  their  breeding.  A  hen  fits  juH  twenty-one  days ;  and 
if  you  fet  her  upon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe^  or  turkies, 
you  muft  fet  them  nine  days  before  you  put  her  own 
<^stoher,  of  which  a  hen  will  cover  nineteen ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  you  fet  her  with,  be  careful  that 
they  are  freih  and  free  from  blcmi(h. 

When  you  put  the  eggs  under  her,  it  will  be  necefTary 
to  make  fome  particular  mark  on^  one  fide  of  them,  and 
to  obferve  whether  (he  turns  them  from  that  to  the 
other  :  if  (he  does  not,  then  take  an  opportunity,  when 
(lie  is  from  them,  to  turn  them  yourfeU. 

Be  careful  that  the  eggs  you  fet  her  with  be  new, 
which  may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  full,  and 
clear;  neither  (hould  you  chuie  the  largeft,  for  they 
have  often  two  yolks,  and  though  ibme  are  ot  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it  commonly  proves 
a  miftcike  \  but  if  they  do,  the  produdtion  is  generally 
abortive. 

If  a  hen  is  difturbed  from  her  neft,  (he  will  entirely 
forfake  it ;  and  you  muft  be  caretul  to  place  her  meat 
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and  water  near  her  during  the  time  (he  is  fitting,  diat 
her  egvs  may  not  cool  while  fte  is  gone  to  feek  for  food  : 
if  (hebe  abfent  irom  her  neft,  ftir  up  the  draw,  make  it 
foft  and  handfome,  and  lay  the  eggs  in  the  fame  order  you 
found  them. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  perfume  her  neft  with 
rofemary  or  brimftone  ;  and  you  muft  take  care  tliatthe 
cock  does  not  come  at  the  eggs,  and  fit  upon  them ;  for 
he  will  not  only  endanger  the  breaking  of  them,  but  will 
caufe  the  hen  to  diflike  her  neft.      ^ 

Your  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  % 
hi^h  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to  keep  out  thieves  and  ver^ 
nun  ;  let  there  be  windows  on  the  eaft  fide,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rifmg  fun,  and  thefe  muft 
be  ftrongly  lathed  and  clofe  (hut ;  upwards,  and  round 
about  the  infides  of  the  walls  upon  the  ground,  (hould 
be  made  large  pens  of  three  feet  high  for  geefe,  ducks* 
and  laige  fowls,  to  fit  in,  and  near  unto  tne  evings  of 
the  houfe  (hould  be  long  perches,  reaching  irom  on^ 
fide  to  the  other,  on  which  fliouhi  be  fet  cocks»  hens^ 
capons,  and  turkies.  At  another  fide  of  the  houfe,  at 
the  darkeft  part,  over  the  ground-pens,  fix  hampers  full 
of  ftraw  for  ncfts.  in  which  the  hens  (hould  lay  theireggs  ; 
but,  when  they  (It  to  hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  lu  on 
theground. 

There  muft  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls,  that 
the  poultry  may  climb  to  their  perches  with  greater 
eafe» 

The  floor  of  the  hen-houfe  muft  not  be  paved,  ba( 
made  of  earth,  fmooth  and  ea(y.  Let  the  fmaller  fowl 
have  a  hole  pade  at  one  end  of  the  houfe,  to  go  in  and 
come  out  when  they  plcafe,  other^^fe  they  will  feek 
out  a  rooft  in  other  places  ;  but  for  larger  fowl,  you 
may  open  the  door  every  night  and  morning. 

The  moft  advantageous  fituation  for  a  hen-houfe  is 
near  fome  kitchen,  brew-houfe,  bake-houfe,  or  kiln^ 
where  it  may  have  the  air  of  the  fire  and  be  perfumed 
with  fmoak,  which  to  pullets  is  not  only  wholefome^ 
but  agreeable.  When  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if 
any  be  weaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and 
let  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  fire ;  it  will  alfo  be 
necefTary  to  perfume  them  with  rofemary.  'ihe  firft 
hatched  chicxens  may  be  kept  in  a  fieve  till  the  reft  are 
difclofed,  for  they  will  not  eat  for  two  days  :  fome 
(hells  being  harder  than  others,  they  will  require  fo 
much  more  time  in  opening  ;  but  unlefs  the  chickens 
are  weak,  or  the  hen  unkind,  it  will  not  be  improper  t<> 
let  them  continue  under  her,  as  they  will  thereby  receive 
thegreatcr  nouri(hment. 

Two  days  after  they  are  hatched,  give  them  very 
fmall  oatmeal,  fome  dry,  and  fome  fteeped  in  milk,  or 
elfe  crumbs  of  fine  white  bread :  and,  when  tbey  have 
gained  ftrength,  you  may  give  them  curds,  cheele-par- 
mgs,  white  bread,  cru()s  foaked  in  beer  or  milk,  barley- 
meal,  or  wheaten  bread  icaldcd,  or  the  like  foft  meat 
that  is  fmall,  and  will  be  eai^ly  digefted. 

They  muft  be  kept  in  the  houie  a  fortnight,  and  not 
fuflfcred  to  go  abroad  with  the  hens  to  worm.  Green 
chives  chopped  among  their  meat  is  very  good,  and 
will  preferve  them  from  the  rye  or  other  difeafes  in  the 
head.  j3e  careful  to  let  them  have  clean  water,  for,  if 
it  is  dirty,  it  will  be  apt  to  give  them  the  pip.     Neither 
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muft  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel  9  or  cockle, 
for  thefe  are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones,  nor  let 
them  go  into  gardens  till  they  are  fix  weeks  old. 

Thofe  chicKens  you  intend  to  cram  muft  be  cooped 
up  when  the  dam  has  forfaken  them,  and  cram  them 
with  dough  made  of  wheaten  meal  and  milk,  which  dip 
in  the  latter,  and  thruft  down  their  throats ;  but  be 
careful  they  are  not  too  big,  as  it  will  otherwife  choak 
them.  ]f  you  want  to  fatten  chickens,  put  them  into 
coops,  and  feed  them  with  barley-meal.  Put  likewife 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brick-duft  into  their  water,  for  that 
will  not  only  give  tliem  an  appetite  to  their  meat,  but 
will  fatten  tnem  very  foon.  For  in  this  cafe  it  muft  be 
^onfidered,  that  all  fowls  and  other  birds  have  two  fto- 
machs  ;  the  one  is  their  crop  that  foftens  their  food,  and 
the  other  the  gizzard  that  macerates  it.  In  the  laft  are 
generally  found  (mall  ftones  and  (harp  fand,  which  help 
to  do  that  office,  and  without  them,  or  fomething  of  that 
kind,  a  fowl  will  be  wanting  of  its  appetite ;  for  the 
gizzard  cannot  macerate  or  i^rind  the  food  faft  enough 
to  difcbarge  it  from  the  crop  without  fuch  iand  or 
flones,  and  therctore,  in  this  cale,  the  brick-duft  is  very 
vfeful. 

The  difeafes  incident  to  hens  are  as  follow  :  Sitting 
hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice,  and  vermin ;  to 
cure  which 

Pound  burnt  cummiii  and  ftaphifagar,  of  each  equal 

Siantities,  mix  it  with  wine,  and  rub  them  with  it,  or  waih 
em  with  a  deco&ion  of  wild  lupines. 

If  hens,are  troubled  witha  loofenefs,  obfervethefoU 
lomng : 

Mix  a  handful  of  barley-meal,  and  as  much  wax,  in 
Ibme  wine ;  make  it  into/ a  mefs,  and  give  it  them  in  the 
morning  before  they  have  any  other  meat,  or  elfe  let 
them  drmk  a  deco6iion  of  quinces  or  apples. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  hens,  by  laying  too  many 
eggs,  or  fitting  too  long,  exhauft  their  (Irength  and  Ian- 
guifli. 

Take  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roaft  it  till  it  appears 
burnt ;  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity  of  dried  raifins, 
alfo  burnt,  and  give  it  them  the  firfi  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing.    St<  Poultry. 

TOX  HUNTING.  The  (hape  and  proportion  ol 
this  beaft  is  fo  well  known,  being  fo  common,  that  it  is 
needlefs  todefcribe  him. 

A  fox  in  the  firft  year  is  called  a  cub  ;  in  the  fecond 
a  fbfe ;  and  afterwards  an  old  fox.  li  is  a  beaft  of 
chafe,  ufually  very  prejudicial  to  the  hufbandmen, 
by  taking  away  and  dellroying  lambs,  geefe,  poul- 
try, &c. 

His  nature  is,  in  many  refpe£ls,  like  that  of  a  wolf, 
for  they  bring  as  many  cubs  at  a  litter  the  one  as 
the  otner;  but  in  this  they  difler,  the  fox 
littering  deep  under  the  ground,  but  the  wolf  doth 
not. 

A  bitch  fox  is  very  difficult  to  be  taken  when  (he  is 
bragged  and  with  cub,  for  tiien  ihe  will  lie  near  her 
Burrow,  into  which  (he  runs  upon  hearing  the  leaft 
noife  :  and  indeed  at  any  time  is  fomewhat  difficult, 
for  the  fox  (as  well  as  the  wolf)  b  a  very  fubtle  crafty 
creature. 
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Fox  hunting  is  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  for  by  rea. 
fon  of  his  ftrong,  hot  fcent,  he  makes  an  excellent 
cry :  and  as  his  (cent  is  hotteft  at  hand,  fo  it  dies  the 
fooneft. 

Andbefides,  he  never  flies  far  before  the  hounds, 
trufiing  not  to  his  legs,  ftrength,  or  champaign  grounds, 
but  firongeft  coveru.  When  he  can  no  longer  ftand 
before  the  ground,  he-then  taketh  earth,  and  muft  be 
dug  out. 

if  greyhounds  courfe  him  on  a  plain,  his  laft  refoge 
is  to  pifs  on  his  tail,  and  flap  it  in  their  faces  as  they 
come  near  him ;  and  fometimes  fquirting  his  thicker  ex* 
crements  upon  them,  to  make  them  give  over  the  courfe 
or  purfuit. 

When  a  bitch  fox  goes  a  clicketting  and  feeking  for 
a  do^,  (he  cries  with  a  hollow  voice,  not  unlike  the 
howhnff  of  a  mad  dog,  and  in  the  fame  manner  (he 
cries  when  (he  milTcs  any  of  her  cubs  :  but  never  makes 
any  cry  at  all  when  (he  is  killing,  but  defends  herfelf  to 
the  laft  gafp. 

A  fox  will  prey  upon  any  thing  that  he  can  over- 
come, and  will  feed  upon  anv  fort  of  carrion  :  but 
their  dainties,  and  the  food  they  moft  delight  in,  is 
pobltry. 

The  fox  is  taken  with  greyhounds,  terriers,  nets, 
and  gins.  Of  terriers  there  are  two  fortt.  See  Ter- 
riers. 

Fox  Hunting  abwi  Ground. 

To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds  you  muft  draw  about 
groves,  thickets,  and  bufiies,  near  villages  :  for  in  fuch 
places  he  lurks  to  prey  upon  poultry,  {^r.  but  if  you  can 
tind  one  it  will  be  neceflarv  to  flop  up  his  earth,  the 
night  before  you  intend  to  tiunt^  and  that  about  mid- 
night, for  then  he  goes  out  to  prey  ;  and  this  muft  be 
done  by  laying  two  white  fticks  acrofs  in  his  way, 
which  will  make  him  imagine  it  to  be  fome  gin  or  trap 
laid  for  him,  or  elfe  they  may  be  ftopped  up  clofe  with 
black  thorns  and  earth  together. 

The  heft  hunting  a  fox  above  ground,  is  in  Jamiary^ 
February^  and  Marchy  for  then  you  (ball  beft  fee 
your  nounds  hunting,  and  beft  find  his  earth- 
mg;  and  beiides  at  lliofe  times  the  fox's  (kin  is 
belt  in  feafon. 

Asain,  the  hounds  hunt  the  fox  beft  in  the  coldeft 
weather,  becaufe  he  leaveth  a  very  ftrong  fcent  behind 
him  ;  yet  in  cold  weather  it  chilis  fafteft. 

At  nrft  only  caft  off  your  fure  finders,  and  as  the 
drag  mends,  fo  add  more  as  you  dare  truft  them  ;  avoid 
cafiing  off  too  many  hounds  at  once  ;  becaufe  woods  and 
coverts  are  foil  of  lundry  chafes,  and  fo  you  may  engage 
them  in  too  many  at  one  time. 

Let  fuch  as  you  caft  off  at  firft,  be  old  ftaunch 
hounds  which  are  fure,  and  if  you  hear  fuch  a  hound 
call  on  merrily,  you  may  caft  off  fome  others  to  him, 
and  when  they  run  it  on  the  full  cry,  caft  off  the  reft,  and 
thus  you  (bould  compleat  your  chafe. 

The  words  of  comfort  are  the  fame  which  are  ufed  in 
other  chafes,  attended  with  the  fame  hallooings  and  other 
ceremonies. 

The 
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The  hounds  (hould  be  left  to  kill  the  Fox  themrdves, 
and  to  worry  and  tear  him  as  much  as  they  pleafe :  fome 
hounds  will  eat  him  with  eagernefs. 

When  he  is  dead  hang  him  at  the  end  of  a  pikeftafF, 
and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds  to  bay  him ;  but  re- 
ward them  not  witn  any  thing  belonging  to  the  fox : 
for  it  is  not  good,  neither  will  the  hounds  in  common 
eat  it. 

Of  hunting  a  F9x  under  Ground, 

If  in  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as  to  earth,  coun- 
tr)'men  muft  be  got  together  with  fliovels/  fpades,  mat- 
tocks, pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out,  if  they  think  the 
earth  not  too  great. 

They  make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground 
that  is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  ftony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees :  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole ;  and  that  is  llraight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
con^e  at  their  couch. 

Sometimes  craftily  they  take  pofTeflSon  of  a  badger's 
old  burrow,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chambers,  holes, 
and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfmen  mui|  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is  to  fix  him  into  an 
angle  :  for  the  earth  often  confifts  of  many  angles :  the 
life  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  Ues,  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  for 
him. 

fiut  to  know  the  manner  of  entering  and  iarther  ufe 
of  thefe  forts  of  dogs,  fa  Txekixk. 

However  I  ihalT  here  add,  that  as  in  the  firft  place 
you  muft  have  fuch  as  are  able  to  dig,  fo  your  terriers 
muft  be  furniflied  with  bells  hung  on  collars,  to  make 
the  fox  bolt  the  fooner  ;  befides  the  collars  will  be  fome 
linall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inftruments  to  dig  whh  are  thefe ;  a  fliarp 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench,  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft,  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter ;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  rbots,  having  very  ftiarp  edges ;  the  broad 
ftat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pretty 
well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter  ;  mattocks  and  pick- 
axes to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do  but 
little  fervicei  the  coal  rake  tocleanle  the  hole;  and 
to  keep  it  from  Hopping  up,  damps,  wherewith  you  may 
take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make  fport  with 
afterwards. 

And  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a  pail  of 
water  to  refrefli  your  terriers  with,  after  they  are  come 
out  of  the  eartKto  take  breath. 

After  this  manner  you  may  befiege  a  fox,  &c.  in  their 
ftrongcft  holes  and  caftles,  and  may  break  their  cafe- 
mates,  platforms,  parapets,  and  work  to  them  with 
mines  and  counter-mines  till  you  have  obtained  what 
you  defired.  But  for  the  managing  thefe  dogS|  Jet 
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To  deflroy  F§xes. 

Take  a  (beep's  paunch,  and  tie  it  to  a  long  ftick,  then 
rub  your  ftioes  well  upon  it,  that  he  may  not  fcent  your 
own  feet ;  draw  this  paunch  after  you  as  a  trail,  a  mile 
or  more,  and  bring  it  near  fome  thick-headed  tree  ; 
leave  ^our  ^unch,  and  get  into  the  tree  with  a  gun, 
and  as  it  begins  to  be  dark,  you  will  fee  him  come 
after  the  fcent  of  the  mail,  where  you  may  flicMt 
him  :  draw  the  trail  if  you  can  to  the  windwara  of  the 
tree. 

The  beft  way  is,  to  fet  a  fteel  trap  in  the  plain  parts 
of  a  large  field,  out  of  the  way  of  all  paths,  yet  not 
near  a  hedge,  or  any  flielter ;  then  open  the  trap,  fet  it 
on  the  ground,  and  cut  out  juft  the  form  thereof  in  a 
turf,  and  take  out  as  much  earth  as  to  make  room  to 
ftay  it ;  then  cover  it  again  very  neatly  with  the  turf 
you  cut  out ;  and  as  the  joint  of  the  turf  will  not  clofe 
exa£Uy,  get  fome  mold  of  a  new  caft  up  mole-hole, 
and  Ptit  it  clofe  round  the  turf,  ftlcking  fome  grafs  in  it 
as  if  it  there  grew ;  make  it  curious  and  neat,  that  it 
might  even  deceive  yourfelf .  Tien  or  twelve  yards  from 
the  trap,  three  feveral  ways,  fcatter  fome  of^the  molcr 
hill  mold  very  thin,  on  a  place  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches 
fquare ;  then  on  thefe  places,  and  where  the  trap  is 
placed,  lay  three  or  four  fmall  bits  of  cheefe,  and  tnen 
with  a  flieep's  paunch  draw  a  trail  of  a  mile  or  two 
long  to  each  of  the  three  places,  and  from  thence  to 
the  trap,  that  the  fox  may  come  to  one  of  thefe  places 
firft,  for  then  he  will  approach  the  trap  more  boldly ; 
and  thus  you  will  never  fail  of  him.  oe  fure  let  your 
trap  be  loofe,  that  he  may  draw  it  to  fome  hedge  or  co- 
vert, or  he  will  bite  off  iiis  leg  and  be  gone. 

To  make  a  Spring  Trap. 

Tie  a  ftring  to  fome  pole  fet  faft  in  the  groimd,  and 
to  this  ftring  make  faft  a  fmall,  ftiort  ftick,  made  thin  on 
the  upper  fide,  with  a  notch  at  the  lower  end  of  it.;  then 
fet  another  flick  faft  in  the  ground,  with  a  nitch  under 
it ;  then  bend  down  the  pole,  and  let  both  the  nicks  or 
notches  join  as  flight  as  may  be ;  then  open  the  noofc  of 
the  Aring,  and  place  it  in  the  path  or  walk ;  where  if 
ypvL  lay  pieces  of  cheefe,  flefli,  and  fuch  like,  it  will  en- 
tice him  that  way. 

Or,  greafe  the  foles  of*  your  ftioes  wuh  hog's  fiit  a 
little  broiled,  and  as  you  come  from  the  wood,  drop  in 
feveral  places  as  you  pafs,  a  piece  of  roafted  fwine's 
liver,  dipt  in  honey,  drawing  after  you  a  dead 
cat,  and  he  will  follow  you,  fo  that  you  may  flioot 
him. 

J  Hook  to  take  a  Fox  tied  to  a  Tree, 

This  hook  is  made  of  large  wire,  and  turns  on  a 
^  fwivel  like  the  collar  of  a  greyhound  ;  it  is  frequently 
ufed  in  catching  wolves,  but  oftener  for  the  fox.   They 
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hang  It  from  the  ground  fo  high  that  he  muft  leap  to 
catch  it ;  and  bait  it  with  flefl),  liver,  cheefe,  &c.  and  if 
you  run  a  trail  with  a  (heep's  paunch  as  before  direSed, 
It  will  draw  him  the  more  eafily  to  the  bait. 

FOILING  (with  Hunters)  the  footing  and  treading 
of  deer  that  is  on  the  gfafs,  and  fcarce  vifible. 

FRANK  CHASE,  is  a  liberty  of  free  chafe  in  a  cir- 
cuit  adjoining  to  aforcft,  by  which  all  men,  though  they 
have  land  of  their  own  within  that  compafs,  are  forbidf- 
den  to  cat  down  wood,  &c.  without  the  view  of  the 
forefter. 

,  FRAY.  A  deer  is  faid  to  fray  her  head,  when  (he 
nibs  it  againft  a  tree  to  renew  it,  or  caufe  the  pills  of  her 
new  horns  to  come  ofF. 

FREAM  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  a  boar,  that 
^  makfes  a  noife  at  rutting  time. 

FREE  WARREN^  the  power  of  granting  or  deny- 
ing licence  to  any  to  hunt  or  chafe  in  fuch  gr  fuch 
lands. 

To  FRILL  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk  ;  as 
the  hawk  frills,  /.  e.  trembles  or  fhivers. 

FROG  (among  Farriers)  the  fame  as  Frush. 

FROGS  ;  to  deftroy  which,  take  a  (beep,  ox,  or  goat's 

Sll,  and  bruife  it  by  the  water-fide  \  the  frogs  will  ga- 
er  to  it,  and  it  will  kill  them. 

To  prevent  their  croaking,  fet  a  candle  and  lanthorn 
upon  the  fide  of  the  water  or  river  that  waters  your  gar- 
den. 

Toads  will  not  come  near  your  garden,  if  you  plant 
&ge  and  rue  round  about  it. 

JFROTH.  The  mouth  of  a  horfe  (hould  be  full  of 
froth,  and  if  he  continually  champ  upon  the  mouth  of  his 
bitt,  it  is  a  token  of  a  good  hbrfe  :  for  few  bad  ones  have 
this  a£Uon ;  befides  that,  his  mouth  being  always  moi(^, 
will  not  fo  eafily  over-heat,  and  it  is  a  iign  that  the  bitt 
gives  him  pleaiure.* 

If  the  froth  be  thin  or  fluccd,  and  of  a  pale  grey,  or 
yellowilh  colour,  it  denotes  a  bad  tempered  brain  ;  but 
if  it  be  white  and  thick,  cleaving  to  his  lips  and  branches 
of  the  bridle,  then  you  are  to  Took  upon  the  mouth  as 
frefli,  arid  that  the  horfe  is  of  a  ftrong  conftitutipn  and 
found  in  hi^body. 

FROWNCE    \-  a  difeafe  incident  to  hawks,  pro- 

FROUNCE  J  ceeding  from  moid  and  cold  hu. 
mours,  which  fall  down  from  their  heads  to  the  palate 
and  root  of  their  tongue,  by  which  means  they  lofe  their 
appetite,  and  cannot  clofe  their  clap. 

Some  call  this  the  eagles  bane,  fc:  they  feldom  die  of 
age.  but  of  the  over-growing  of  their  beaks. 

FRUSH,  OR  Frog  of  a  Horse,  is  a  fort  of 
tender  horn  which  arifes  in  the  middle  of  the  fole,  and 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  toe,  dis^ides  into  two  branches, 
running  towards  the  heel  in  the  form  of  a  fork.  Thus 
they  fay, 

Look  after  this  horfe,  for  the  flefti  is  run  in  upon  the 
fruih  ;  I  fee  an  excrefccnce,  or  fprouting  of  flelh  in  that 

pait. 

There  is  a  fig  in  that  forrel's  frufh  ;  and  this  roan  has 
a  fcabbed  fruHi ;  and  here  is  another  that  has  a  fat  frufh, 
f .  e.  a  frufli  that  is  too  thick  and  too  large. 

FRUSH;  a  difordcr  incident  to  horics,  fee  Scabbed 
Heels. 


FULMART,  OR  Fumer  ;  a  pole-cat,  fitch  or  fit. 
chow. 

FUMETS,  the  ordure  or  dung  of  a  hart,  the  fame  as 
fewmets. 

FUNDAMENT,  on  falling  of,  in  Horses. 
This  may  be  occafioned  by  long  continued  loofencfs  or 
fcouring,  and  horfes  of  a  lax  «nd  wa(hy  conftitution  are 
moft  fubje£l  to  it.  It  is  produced  by  long  journeys,  or 
hard  labour  with  infufficient  nourifhment.  The  defefl 
is  frequent  with  over-driven  pigs,  which  I  have  often 
attempted  to  cure,  with  very  ill  fuccefs.  Solleysel 
fays,  It  was  fometimes  brought  on  horfes,  in  his  time,  by 
docking.   . 

In  the  Cure  no  time  ought  to  be  loft.  If  the  gut 
defcend  to  any  great  length,  and  be  much  fwellcd  and 
inflamed,  warn  with  warm  milk  and  aqua  vegeio  equal 
parts,  and  fufpend  it ;  repeat  the  wafhing,  and  when 
the  inflammation  is  abated,  anoint  with  oil  of  rofes, 
chamomile,  or  dill,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  Friar'sbal- 
fam,  and  gently  with  a  warm  linen  cloth  return  the  gut 
to  its  proper  place.  Bathe  the  fundament  frequently 
with  the  following  mixture :  Red-Port  wine  and  cam- 
phorated fpirits,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  each  ;  Goulard*& 
extra£l,  forty  drops.  A  compontion  of  oak-bark,  flour, 
honey,  and  turpentine,  applied  frequently  to  the  funda- 
ment. Maflies  of  malt^  or  corn  and  bran,  and  the  ani- 
mal kept  ver)'  quiet,  with  the  moft  gentle  ufage. 
Should  the  gut  not  remain,  or  fall  down  in  exercife, 
and  (brink  up  again  in  the  ftable,  it  is  the  fign  of  a  fifiula. 
and  the  only  remedy  is  excifion,  which  muft  be  per- 
formed with  a  red-hot  knife,  a  ligature  being  previoufly 
made.    The  wound  being  healed,  a  prettv  long  run  at 

Safs  or  ftraw  yard;  previous  to  which  it  wifl  not  be 
[e  to  work  the  horfe. 

FUNDAMENT,  falling  out  or,  in  Swine  ;  the 
Cure: 

Put  it  up  as  well  as  you  can  with  your  hand,  dipt  in 
oil  of  linfeed  or  other  oil,  when  you  nave  firft  fprinkled 
it  with  powder  of  aloes  and  alum. 

FUNGUS  OR  Proud-Flesh,  in  horfes  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  to  remove  it, 

Take  of  rofin  and  <:ommon  turpentine,  of  each  four 
ounces,  honey  two  ounces,  flieep-fuet  three  ounces; 
melt  the  rofin  and  turpentine  firft,  then  add  the  honey 
artd  fliecp's-fuet ;  and  lafliy,  ftir  in  by  degrees  (and  till 
the  whole  is  almoft  cold)  half  announce  of  powdered 
French  verdigris,  and  keep  for  ufc  ;  but,  if  it  is  too  ftifF 
for  winter,  you  may  add  fome  hog's  lard  or  irefli  butter. 
This  ointment  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Bracken,  who 
fays  there  is  another  ointment  much  like  this  in  Capt. 
BvRDEii*s  Pochi'Fanier^  taken  from  DcGrey  ;  but 
he  thinks  there  is  too  much  hog's-lard  in  that  compofi- 
tion^  which  makes  it  generate  fungus  fleOi,  or  what 
people  call  proud-flefli ;  but,  if  the  ointment  before 
prelcribed  be  thought  too  flifl^,  it  may  be  foitened  with 
tre(h  butter,  and  therefore  better  prevents  fuperfluoui 
flefti.         _  ^ 

FUZEE  (in  Farriery)  two  dangerbus  fplents  join- 
ing from  above  downwards.  They  difl^r*  from 
fcrews  or  thorough  fplents  in  this,  tnat  the  latter 
are  placed  on  two  oppofite  fides  of  the  legs.  See 
Splent. 

GABLOCKS, 
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GA  B  L  O  C  K  Sy  artificial  fours,  made  either  of 
jroD,  brafs,  or  filver,  and   nxed  on  the  legs  of 
game  cocks ;    fosie  call  them  gaffs. 

GAGG-TEETH,  fin  Farriery)  is  a  defeS  that 
rardy  happens  to  young  horfes,  and  to  be  difcovered 
by  putting  fomethung  into  the  mouth  and  looking  at  the' 
^^S^  finders,  which  in  this  cafe  appear  unequal,  and 
In  eating  catch  hold  aH  the  infide  ot  ohe  cheeks,  cauf- 
ing  gi^eat  pSiin,  and  ^maluDg  them  refufe  their  food. 

GAIT  OR  GATE,  is  the  going,  or  pace  of  a  horfe. 
Hence  they  fay  this  horfe  has  a  good  gait,  but  the 
other  has  a  broken  gatt;  this  horfe  goes  well,  but  the 
other  does  not. 

.  GALLING  OF  A  Horse's  Back.  To  prevent  it, 
take  a  lamb's  fkin,  well  fumifhed  with  hair,  and  fit  it 
neatly  beneath  the  pannel  of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the 
hairy  fide  may  be  next  the  horfe. 

This  does  not  harden  with  fweat,  and  fo  not  only 
keeps  that  part  firom  galling,  but  is  good  for  fucn 
hories  as  have  been  lately  cured,  which  would  other. 
wiCegall  again. 

Atter  a  journey  you  ought  to  take  ofF  the  faddle  and 
kd  the  horfe's  l^ck,  vrliether  he  has  been  pinched  or 
galled  or  not,  which  will  be  the  beft  difcovered  after 
he  has  flood  an  hour  or  two  uofaddled,  by  the  fwelUng 
of  the  psvt  opprefied. 

{f  it  be  only  fwelled,  fiU  a  bag  wibh  warm  dung, 
and  tie  it  upon  the  fwelling,  which  wiJl  not  only  pre- 
vent it  from  growing  worTe,  but  alfo  pK>bably  quite 
difjgerfe  it. 

Or  you  may  rub  and  chafe  the  {welling  with  good 
brandyi  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  having  foaKed  the  place 
well  with  it,  fet  fire  with  a  lighted  paper  to  what  re- 
makjis  of  it,  and  the  fweliing  will  difappear,  when  the 
•fine  cactinguifhes  ,of  itielf ;  ^ut  if  the  fkin  be  hrokei 
waCb  it  with  warm  claret,  mixed  wkfa  a  fourth  fiart 
of  jfaliad  oil,  or  frefh  butter ;  or  bathe  k  often  with 
brandy  if  the  horfe  will  endure  it. 

When  a  horfe *s  back  is  ^lled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  ftuiSng  oi  the  pannel  over  the  fwel- 
ling, and  few  a  piece  ot  foft  white  leather  on  the  in* 
£de  oi  the  pannel ;  anoint  the  part  with  fait- butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grows 
foft,  ancanting it  again  with  butter*  or  ior  want  of  that 
withgreafe:  waffi  the  fwelling,  or  hurt,  every  evening 
with  cx)ld  water  and  foap,  and  (trew  it  with  fait,  which 
ihould  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  is  faddled  in  the 
morning. 

GALLS.    iS*^  Harness. 

GALLOP,  is  a  motion  of  a  horfe  that  runs  at  full 
fpeed,  in  which  making  a  kind  of  leap  forwards^  he 
liitsboth  his  legs  almoft  at  the  fame  time;  when  thefe 
are  in  the  air,  juil  upon  the  point  of  touching  the 
ground,  he  lifts  both  his  htnd  le^s  almoft  at  once.' 

Of  a  horfe  that  has  an  ealy  light  gallop,  that  gallops 
fine,  they  fay,  he  gallops  u(>on  his  naunches,  he  does 
not  preis  heavy  upon  the  bridle,  be  bends  his  fore  legs 
well,  he  ha^  a  good  motion  with  him,  he  is  well 
coupled,  keeps  his  legs  united* 

The  great  gallop,  or  the  hunting  gallop ;  or  the 
gallop  with  a  long  iiretcli,  or  gallop  wi3i  all  the  heels, 
/.  i.  full  fp^ed^ 


A  fliort  K^  gallop,  /.  e.  a  flow  gallop. 

G  ALLOr,  is  the  fwifteft  natural  pace  of  a  horfe> 

Here  you  are  to  take  notice,  that  a  horfe  in  gallop- 
ing forwards  may  lead  with  which  fore  leg  he  pleafcs, 
though  horfes  clo  it  moft  commonly  with  their  right 
fore  Teg;  but  with  whatever  fore  leg  they  lead,  the  hind 
leg  of  the  fame  fide  muil  follow  it,  otherwife  their  legs 
are  faid  to  he  difunited. 

Jn  order  to  remedy  this  diforder,  you  muft  flay  your 
horfe  a  Iktle  upon  the  hand,  and  help  him  with  the 
fpur  on  the  contrary  fide  to  that  in  which  he  is  dif- 
united. 

As  for  example :  if  he  be  difunited  on  the  riglit 
fide,  help  him  with  the  left  fpur,  by  Haying  him  (as 
before)  upon  the  hand  a  little,  and  alfo  helping  him  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

^nd  farther,  in  a  circle  a  horfe  is  confined  to  lead 
always  with  his  fore-leg  within  the  turn,  otherwife  he  . 
is  faid  to  gallop  fa^lfe;  but  in  all  cafes  the  hind  leg  of 
the  fame  fide  rauft  ever  follow. 

Laftly,  when  you  make  trial  of  a  galloper,  obferve  . 
if  he  performs  it   equally,  and  puih  it  on  fomewhat 
hard,  that  you  mSiy  know  by  hi$  ftop  whether  he  have  * 
flrer^th  and  vigour,  which  is  termed  a  fund  or  fource, 
and  if  he  be  alfo  fenfible  of  the  fpur. 

GALLOP,  dR  Canterbury-Rate,  is'a^pacebe^ 
tween  a  ful;l  fpeed  and  a  fwift  running. 

GALLOPADE.  The  fine  gallopade,  the  fhort 
gallop,  the  liitening  gallop,  the  gallop  oi  the  fchool : 
it  is  a  hand  gallop,  or  gallop  upon  the  hand,  in  which 
a  horfe  galloping  upon  one  or  two  treads,  is  wdl 
united,  and  well  raccourci  knit  together,  well  coupled, 
and  well  fet  under  him.    Hence  they  fay. 

This  horfe  makes  a  gallopade,  and  Vorks  with  one 
haunch,  /.  c.  ^inAead  of  goifig  upon  one  tread,  whether 
right  out  or  in  a  circle,  nas  one  haiuich  keptin  fu6. 
je^tion/let  the  turn  or  change  of  the  hand  be  what 
it  will;  fothat  the  inner  haunch  which  logks  to  the 
center  of  the  ground,  is .  more  narrowed,  and  comes 
nearer  to  that  center  than  the  ihoulder  does :  and  thus 
the  horfe  does  not  go  altogether  to  that  fide,  and  his 
way  of  working  is  a  little  more  than  one  tread,  and 
fomewhat  lefs  than  two. 

The  diflSsrence  between  working  with  one  haunch 
in,'  and  galloping  upon  volts,  and  manaeiog  upon 
terra  a  terra^  is  in  galk)piog  upon  volts,  and  working 
terra  a  terra  \  the  two  haunches  are  kept  fubjc(St,  and 
the  two  haunches  are  in,  that  is,  within  the  volt;  but 
in  ^Hoping  a  haunch  in,  only  one  is  kept  fubje^L 

To  gallop  united,  to  gallop  upon  a  good  and  right 
foot,  is,  when  a  horfe  that  gallops  right  out,  having 
cut  the  way,  or  led  with  either  of  his  fore  feet,  con- 
tinues to  lift  that  fame  leg  always  fird,  fo  that  the 
hinder  leg,  of  a  fide  with  the  leading  fore-leg,  muft 
likewife  be  raifed  fooner  than  the  other  hind  leg.  - 
I  For  infiance ;  if  the  right  fore  leg  leads  before  the 
left,  then  the  right  hind  leg  rauft  likewife  move  fooner 
than  the  left  hind  leg;  and  in  this  order  muft  the  horfe 
continue  to  go  on. 

1  o  gallop  faft,  to  difunite,  to  drag  the  haunches, 
to  change  feet,  to  go  or  run  upon  falie  feet,  to  gallop 
upon  the  .faife  foot,  is  when  the  galloper  having  led 
G  c  with 
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with  one  of  the  fore  legs,  whether  right  or  left,  does 
not  continue  to  make  that  leg  always  fet  out  firft, 
nor  to  make  the  hind- leg  of  a  fide  with  the  lead- 
ing leg,  to  move  before  its  oppofite  hind  leg;  that  is 
to  fay,  the  orderly  going  is  interrupted. 

A  horfc  that  gallops  talfc,  gallops  with  an  unbecom- 
ing air,  and  incommodes  the  rider. 

If  your  horfe  gallops  falfe,  or  difunite,  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  put  him  upon  keeping  the  right  foot, 
-and  uniting  well  his  haunches,  you  muft  brkig  to  with 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  and. then  with  the  out  fpur, 
that  is,  the'  fpur  that  is  contrary  and  oppofite  to  the 
fide  upon  which  he  difunites :  fo  that  it  he  difunitcs 
to  the  right,  you  muft  prick  him  with  the  left  heel. 

GANoE  LAWS.  For  the  information  and  fatisfac- 
tion  of  my  readers,  I  have  here  inferted  ab(lra6ls  of 
all  the  Atls  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  game, 
whereby  they  and  fportfmen  may  know  the  rcfpeftive 
times  when  they  are  to  begin,  and  when  they  are  to* 
leave  off  fporting,  and  ajfo  the  penalties  and  puni(h> 
lYients  of  infringing  or  breaking  the  above  Afts. 
Agreeable  to  the  Act  of  24 Geo.  111.  certificates  re- 
quired before  the  firft  d^y  of  OJfoier,  1784,  fhall  bear 
date  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  fame  ihall 
be  iifued,  and  {hall  remain  in  force  until  the  firft  day 
of  July  next  following.  No  certificate  flxall  ifluc  be- 
tween the  firft  day  of  O^oberj  1784,  and  the  fifft  day 
of  March  178,5  ;  and  every  certificate  which  Oiall  iffue 
aftjer  the  faid  firft  day  of  March^  '785,  ftiall  be  iffued 
between  the  firft  day  of  March  and  the  firft  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  and  fhall  bear  date  on  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  the  fame  Oiall  be  iffued,  and  ftiall  be 
in  force  for  twelve  calendar  months,  commencing  from 
the  date :  and  .if  any  clerk  of  the  peace,  his  deputy, 
or  fteward  clerk,  iifuing  certificates,  otherwifc  than 
direfted,  to  forfeit  50/.  24  Geo.  IIJ.  Jef,  2«  c.  43. 
y.  5.  But  certificates  may  iifue  to  any  peffon  beyond 
the  feas,  who  hath  or  (hall  have,  in  any  year,  firft 
arrived  into  England^  any  time  after  the  firft  day  of 
July  in  fuch  year ;  but  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  caufe 
Ihall  be  fpecified,  either  in  the  body  or  at  the  foot  of 
fuch  certificate ;  to  bear  date  on  the  day  it  is  iffued, 
being  (lamped  with  double  duties,  and  to  be  in  force 
till  tiie  firrt  dayof^^w/y  next  following  the  date  thereof, 
24  Geo.  111.  fef,  2.  c,  43.  /.  6.  Every  qualified  per- 
fon,  after  the  faid  firft  day  of  Oifober^  1784,  (hooting 
at,  killing,  taking,  or  (hooting  any  pheafant,  partridge, 
heath-fowl,  or  black  game,  or  any  groufe,  or  red  game, 
or  any  other  game,  or  killing,  taking  or  dellroying, 
any  hare,  with  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fpaniel, 
ferting  dog,  or  other  dog,-  without  having  obtained 
fuch  ceriihcate,  ftiall  forlcit  the  fum  of  50/.  24  Geo. 
111.  jef.  2.  f.  34.  [^  7.  Clerk  of  peace,  Wr.  (hall  on 
or  before  N(n>emb(r  \,  1784,  and  in  every  fubfequeiit 
year,  on  or  hdovt  Augujl  12,  in  each  year,  make  out 
and  tranfmit  to  the  btamp-office,  London^  alphabetical 
lifts  of  the  certificates  (o  granted  by  them,  diilinguifh- 
ing  the?  duties  paid  on  eacn  refpeftive  certificate  fo  if- 
fued, and  on  delivery  thereof  the  receiver-general  of 
the  ftamp  dtitics  (hall  pay  to  clerk  of  peace,  ^c.  for 
the  fame  one  farthing  a  name;  and  in  cafe  of  neglefl 
or  refufal,  or  not  in^rting  a  full,  true  and  perfect  ac- 


count, he  ihall  forfeit  20/r  24  Geo.  III.  fef.  «.  r.  43. 
/.  9,  Lilts  may  be  infpefled  at  Stamp-oflnce  for  ix, 
each  fearch,  24  Geo.  Ill,  ft/.  2.  c.  43.  /.  lo.  If  any 
qualified  perfon,  or  having  a  deputation,  (hall  be  found 
in  purfuit  of  game,  with  gun,  dog,  or  ftet,  or  other 
engine  for  the  deftrufHon  of  game,  or  taking  or  kill* 
ing  thereof,  and  (hall  be  re(}uired  to  (hew  his  certifi- 
cate, by  the  lord  or  lady  ot  the  manor,  or  proprietor 
of  the  land  whereon  fuch  perfon  (hall  be  ufing  fuch 
gun,  l^c.  or  by  any  duly  appointed  game- keeper,  or 
by  any  qualified  and  certified  perfon,  or  by  any  officer 
of  the  ftamps,  properly  authorized  by  the  commiffioner, 
he  (hall  produce  hi§  certificate  \  and  if  fuch  perfon 
Qiall  refufc,  upon  the  produftion  of  the  certificate  of 
the  perfon  requiring  the  fame,  to  (hew  the  certificate 
granted  to  him  for  the  like  purpofe ;  or  in  cafe  of  not 

I  having  fuch  certificate  to  produce,  (hall  refufe  to  tell 
his  chriftian  and  furname,  and  his  place  of  refidence, 
and  name  of  the  county  where  his  certificate  was  if- 
lued,  or  (hall  give  in  any  falfe  or  fidiitious  name,  he 
fliall  forfeit  50/.  24  Geo.  HI.  Jef.  s.  r,  43./.  12. 
Certificates  do  not  authorize  any  perfon  to  inoot  at, 
kill,  take  or  deftroy  any  game,  at  any  time  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  nor  give  any  perfon  a  right  to  (hoot  at, 
iffc.  unlefs  he  be  duly  qualified  by  law,  24  Geo.  III. 
fff,  8.  c,  43./-  13.  No  certificate,  obtained  under 
any  deputation,  (hall  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence, 
where  any  perfon  ftiall  (hoot  at,  lie,  any  game  out  of 
the  manor  or  iands  for  which  it  was  given,  24  Geo. 
\ll.fef.2.  f.  43.  /.  14. 

Deftroying  conies,  tranfportation,  ^Geo.  III.  r.  14, 
Robbing  warrens,  felony  without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I. 
/.  22.  Killing  them  in  the  night,  or  endeavouring  to 
kill  them,  fine  of  loj.  or  commitment,  22  and  23 
Car,  II.  r.  25.  /.  ^,  6.  Unqualified  pcrfons  ufing 
guns  to  kill  the  fame  may  be  feifed,  3  jac.  I.  r.  1?. 
y.  5.  Stalking  deer  without  leave,  10/.  10  Hen.  VII. 
Hunting  or  killing  them,  10/.  cofts,  and  fure- 


r.  11. 


ties  for  good  behaviour,  5  Eliz.  c.  21.  Buck-ftallsor 
engines  kept  by  unqualified  perfons,  may  be  feized, 
3  Jac.  1.  c,  13.  Selling  or  buying  them  to  fell 
again,  40J.  3  Jac.  I.  /*.  27.  Courfing  or  killing  them 
without  confent,  20/.  13  Car.  II.  c.  10.  Hunting, 
taking,  killing,  or  wounding,  30/.  or  tranfportation, 
3  Will.  III.  c.  10.  5  Geo.  (.  r,  15.  9  Geo.  I.  r.  22. 
10  Geo.  II.  c.  32.  Deftroying  pales  or  walls  of  in- 
clofed  grounds  without  confent,  30/.  5  Geo.  I.  c.  25. 
/.  6.  Keeper  of  park  killing  or  taking  them,  50/. 
5  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  Robbing  places  where  kept,  felony 
without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I.  c*  22. 

All  lords  of  manors  or  other  royalties  may  appoint 
game-keepers,  22  and  23  Car.  II.  c,  25,/.  2.  and 
empower  them  to  kill  game,  2  Bum's  Jvft*  225.  But 
if  he  difpofes  of  game  without  the  lord's  confent,  he 
(halLbe  committed  for  three  months,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour,  5  Anne,  c,  14. /.  4.  But  no  lord  (hall  make 
above  one  game -keeper  within  one  manor,  with  power 
to  kill  game,  and  his  name  fhall  be  entered  with  clerk 
of  peace ;  certificate  whereof  (hall  be  granted  by  clerk 
of  peace,  on  payment  of  one  ftiilling.  Unqualified 
game-keepers  killing  or  felling  hare,  pheafant,.  part- 
( ridge,  moor,,  hcaih-game  or  groufe,  he  ihall  forfeit  ^/. 
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by  diftrefs,  or  commitment  for  three  months,  for  the 
firft  offence,  and  for  every  other  four,  9  Anne,  c.  2t. 

y.  1.  No  lord  (hall  appoint  unqualified  game-keeper, 
or  one  who  is  not  bona  fide  fervant  to  fuch  lord,  or  im- 
mediately employed  and  appointed  to  take  and  kill 
game  for  foJe  ufe  of  lord  ;  other  perfons  under  colour 
of  authority  for  taking  and  killing  game,  or  keeping 
any  dogs  or  engines  whatfocver  for  that  purpofc,  fball 
forfeit  5/:  In  like  manner,  3  Gbo.  I.  f.  11./.  1. 
Every  deputation  of  a  game-keeper  to  be.regiftered 
with  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  in  the  (he riff  or  fle ward's 
court  books  of  the  county  where  lands  lie,  and  annu- 
ally take  out  certificate  thereof,  damped  with  an  half- 
gumea  flamp,  24  Geo.  111.  ft/,  e.  c,  43.  y^  1,  Every 
game- keeper,  from  and  after  the  pafling  of  this  a6i, 
who  (hall  fo  deliver  his  name  and  place  of  abode  as 
aforefaid,  and  reauire  a  certificate,  (hall  be  annually 
intitled  thereto,  (tamped  as  before  directed  from  clerk 
of  peace  or  his  deputy,  (heriff,  or  Reward's  cleik,  to 
the  efFeft  of  the  form  in  the  adt  fet  forth,  24  Geo.  III. 

/ff,  2.  f.  43./.  3.  Clerk  of  peace,  Wr.  after  figning  ccrti- 
hcate,  (hall  ifiue  fame  Aamped  to  perfon  regiilenng  de- 
putation, on  requiring  fame,  for  which  he  may  receive 
IS.  24  Geo.  111.//.  2.  c.  43. /i  4.  Negle6Ung,  or 
refufal  of  ifTuing  certificates,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  50/. 
24  Geo.  ill.  /.  2.  r,  43.  /,  4.  recoverable  in  courts  of 
Wejimnftery  court  of  Scilion,  of  Julliciar)',  or  Exche- 
quer in  Scotland^  by  a6lion  of  debt  or  information,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,  with  double  colls  of  fuit, 
2L4GEO.  Ill.yi  -2.  r.  43.  /.  lb.  And  moreover  be 
liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certificate,  24  Geo.  III. 

y*.  2.  r.  43.  y.  4.  Clerk  of  peace,  ^c.  may  ilFue  his 
certificate  to  any  game-keeper  firft  apnointed  in  any 
year  after  firft  j^y  in  that  year,  24  Geo.  III.  /.  2. 
r.  46.  /.  6.  If  any  lord  or  lady  of  a  manor,  or  pro- 
prietor of  land,  (hall  make  any  new  appointment  of  a 
game-keeper,  and  (hall  regifter  deputation  with  clerk 
of  peace,  kic.  and  obtain  a  new  certificate  thereon, 
the  firft  fhall  be  void ;  any  perfon  a£iing  uiides  the 
fame,  after  notice,  (hall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
of  the  game  laws,  and  thoie  againft  unquahfied  per- 
fons, 24  Geo.  ill,  J,  2.  f.  43../.  u. 

Evory  perfon  tracing  or  courfiiig  hares  in  the  fnow 
fhall  be  committed  for  one  year,  31  ilLiz.  r.  5.  unlefs 
he  pay  to  churchwardens,  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  205. 
for  every  hare,  or  become  bound  by  recognizances 
with  two  fureties  in  20/.  a-piece,  not  to  offend  again  \ 
and  every  perfon  taking  or  deftroying  hares  with  any 
fort  of  engine,  (hall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  2c/.  in 
like  manner,  i  Jac.  I.  r.  27./.  2.  Per/ons  found 
ufing  engines  liable  to  punifhment  infli£led  by  31  Eliz. 
c,  5.  See  above,  and  22  and  23  Car.  11.  c,  25.  J,  6. 
Unqualified  pcrlbns  keeping  01  ufnig  (hooting  dogs,  or 
engines  to  kill  or  deftroy  haies,  (hall  forfeit  5/.  to  the 
inlormer,  with  double  cofls,  2  Geo.  III.  r.  19.  by 
diilrefs,  or  committed  for  three  months  for  firft  offence, 
,  and  for  every  other  four,  5  Anne,  c.  14.  /.  4.  Tak- 
ing or  kilting  hare  in  ihc  night-time,  forfeit  5/. 
9  Anne,  f.  25.  /.  3.  The  whole  to  the  informer, 
with  double  cofts,  2  Geo.  IIL  r.  19.  as  directed  by 
5  Anke,  c.  14.  9  Anne,  c.  25.  J.  3.  'Killing  or  tak- 
ing with  gun,  dog,  or  engine,  *  haie  in  ihe  night,  be- 


tween the  hours  of  feven  at  night  and  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  Offober  12  to  February  12,  and- between  the 
hours  of  nine  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning,  from 
February  12  to  OSlober  \2^  or  in  the  day-time  upon 
Sunday  or  Chriftmas-day^  to  forfeit  not  lefs  than  10/.  . 
nor  more  than  20/.  for  the*  firft  offence  ;  nor  lefs  than 
20/.  nor  more  than  30/.  for  the  fccond  offence  ;  and 
50/.  for  the  third  offence ;  with  cofts  and  charges  ; 
and,  upon  negleft  or  refufal  be  committed  for  fix  or 
twelve  calendar  months,  and  may  be  publicly  whipped  ; 
final  appeal  to  quarter  (elfions,  13  Geo.  III.  c,  80. 
Perfons  armed  and  difguifcd  ftealing  .them,  felony 
without  clergy,  9  Geo.  I.  c,  22.  Higler,  chapman, 
carrier,  inn-keeper,  vidiualler,  or  alehoufe- keeper, 
having  in  his  cuftody,  or  buyin'r,  felling,  or  offering 
to  fale,  any  hare,  unlefs  fent  up  by  fome  perfon  qua- 
lified, (or  any  perfon  felling,  expofing,  or  offering  to 
fale,  hares,  28  Geo.  II.  c.  22.)  (hall  forfeit  for  every 
hare,  5/.  the  whole  to  informer,  2  Geo.  Ill.f.  19. 

For  preferving  heath-cocks  or  polts,  no  perfon  what- 
foever,  on  any  wafte,  (hall  prefume  to  burn,  between 
February  2  and  Jane  24,  any  grig,  ling,  heath,  furze, 
gofs,  or  fern,  on  pain  of  commitment  for  a  month,  or 
ten  days,  to  be  whipped  and  kept  to  hard  labour,.  4  and 
5  W.  and  M.  r.  23.  f,  11,  Shootinff  heath-cocks, 
groufe,  or  moor-game,  contrary  to  i  Jac.  L  c,  27. 
J.  2.  and  killing  any  of  them  m  the  night,  or  ufing 
gun,  dog,  or  engine,  with  fuch  intent,  contrary  to 
9  Anne,  c,  25,  and  13  Geo.  III.  c.  80.  And  car- 
riers and  others  having  fuch  game  in  their  poffeftion, 
contrary  to  9  Anne,  c,  14.  are  liable  to  the  fame  pe- 
nalties, and  recoverable  in  fame  manner  as  thofe  of- 
fences are  fubje£led  to  in  regard  to  (hooting,  ^c.  hares. 

Officers  of  the  army,  wuhout  leave  of  the  lord  of 
the  nianor,  deftroying  coney,  hare,  pigeon,  pheafant, 
or  partridge,  or  his  Majefty*^  g^ime,  (hall  forfeit  5/.  to 
the  poor;  and  the  commanding  officer,  for  every  of- 
fence, committed  by  any  foldier  under  his  command, 
(hall  forfeit  201,  in  like  manner;  and  if,  upon  demand, 
he  (hall  not  in  two  days  pay  faid  penalty,  he  (hall  for- 
feit his  commi(fiun.     f^ide  The  yearly  Mutiny  Aft. 

Taking  partridges,  by  nets  or  other  engines,  upon 
another's  freehold,  without  fpecial  iicepce  of  owner  of 
fame,  10/.  half  to  him  who  (hall  fue,  and  half  to 
owner  or  po(refIioner,  if  Hen.  VII.  c.  17..  Shooting 
at,  ^f.  partridges,  with  gun  or  bow,  or  taVing,  idc. 
them  with  dogs  or  nets,  by  7  Jac.  1.  c.  11.  or  taking 
their  eggs  out  oF  their  nefts,-  liable  as  perfons  (hooting 
at,  tf^.  hares,  and  alio  201.  for  every  bird  or  e^g,  as 
is  (hewn  in  the  preceding  pages  concerning  Hares. 
Selling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  a  partridge,-  (except 
reared  and  brought  up  in  houfes,  or  from  beyond  fea) 
forfeit  for  every  partridge  lox.  half  to  him  who  will 
fue,  and  half  to  informer,  i  Jap.  1.  <:.  27.  /.  4. 
Taking,  killing,  or  deftroying  partridges  in  the  night 
forfeits  for  every  partridge,  loj.  half  to  him  who  will 
fue,  and  half  to  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  licenfe, 
or  caufc  the  &id<taking  and  killing,  in  which  cafe  his 
half  ihall  go  to  the  poor,  recoverable  by  church- 
warden ;  and  if  not  paid  m  ten  days,  to  be  impriiuned 
for  one  month  ;  and  moreover,  (hall  give  bona  to  juf- 
tice,  with  good  fureties  not  to  offend  again  for  two 
C  c  2  years, 
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cars,  23  Eliz.  r.  lo. .  To  kill  ^  partridge  in  the 
ight  is  5/.  penalty,  9  Anne»  r.  25.  /.  3.  the  whole 
whereof  is  given  to  the  informer,  z  Geo.  III.  r.  19. 
and  may  be  recovered  within  three  months,  5  Anne, 
f .  14.  before  a  juftice  ot  the  peace,  or  within  (Ix  months, 
by  a£Uon  in  Court  of  Record  at  JVeJlwunfitt^  9  Anne, 
f.  25.  with  double  cofh,  2  Geo.  111.  c.  19:  Keeping 
or  ufing  any  greyhounds,  fetting-dogs,  or  any  engine  for 
deftroying  partridges,  5/.  to  be  levied  and  recovered  as 
the  like  penalty  for  killing  hares,  by  5  Anne,  r.  4.  /.  4. 
a»  before  \&  Ihewn.  Penalties  for  ufing  gun,  dog,  fnare, 
net,  or  other  engine,  with  intent  to  take  or  deftroy  par- 
tridges in  the  night,  or  on  Sunday  or  Chrtfimas-day^ 
fame  as  ufing  them  againft  hares,  by  13  Geo.  III.  ^^. 
80.  as  in  the  forejgoing  page.  Carriers  and  others  having 
partridges  in  their  poneiiion,  liable  to  fame  forfeitures  as 
havitig  hares  ;  and  the  fame  laws  againft  fhooting  them  as 
for  (hooting  hares. 

All  the  laws  refpefting  the  penalties  and  recovery  of 
them,  for  taking  them  by  nets,  fnare,  or  other  engines, 
without  licetvfe  of  the  owner,  by  Hen.  VII.  r.  17. 
And  for  (hooting,  or  deftroying  them  with  dqgs  or 
fnares,  ^c.  by  7  Jac.  I.  r.  11.  or  taking  their  eggs,  by 
1  Jag.  I.  c,  27.  /.  2.  And  for  felling,  and  buying 
them  to  fell  again,  by  laft  tited  a3  (except  that  the 
penalty  for  a  pheafant  is  201.)  and  for  de(lroying  them 
in  the  night  (excepting  as  aforefaid)  by  23  Eliz.  c,  10. 

?ANN£,r.  25./.  3.  and  13  Geo.  Ill.r.  80.  And  for 
eepingor  u(ing  fporting-dogs  or  engines  for  deltroying 
them,  by  5  Anne,  r.  14.  /.  4.  Or  for  u(ing  gun,  dog, 
or  net,  ior  deftroying  them  on  Sunday^  or  Cbriftmas-day^ 
by  13  Geo.  111.  r.  80.  and  for  carriers  and  others 
having  them  in  their  poflfeiTion ;  all  thefe  laws  are  rrm- 
wis  mutandis  verbaiim^  the  fame  as  thofe  refpe£Ht}g  par- 
tridges. 

Perfon  profecuted  for  anything  done  in  purfuance  of 
this  a3,  he  may  plead  the  general  i(rye,  and  give  the 
fpecial matter  in  evidence  for  his  defence;  and  if  upon 
trial  verdift  pafs  for  defendant,  or  plaintiff  become  non- 
fuited,  defendant  fhall  have  trebfe  cofts  of  plaintiff,  44 
Geo.  lll.y^.  2.  c.  3./  24. 

Qualifications  for  killing  game  (bclides  the  late  new 
tax)  are,  i.  HavinE  a  freehold  cAate  of  looA  per  anmm, 
22  and  £3  Car.  Jl.  c.  2j.  2.  A  leafehold  eftate,  for 
9t^  years,  ot  150/.  per  annum.  3,  The  eldeft  fon  or  heir- 
apparent  to  ah  eiiquire,  or  perfon  of  fuperior  degree. 
4.  Ihc  owner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe,  or  war- 
ren. Sec  Bl.  Com.  174, 175.  Unqualified  peribn  ke«p- 
ing  dogs  or  engines  to  deftroy  the  game,  to  forfeit  5/. 
5  Anne,  r.  14.  Reftridions  in  the  laws  concerning  the 
prefcrvaiion  of  game,  feems  to  ^fftS,  all  pcrfons  whom- 
ioever,  whether  qualified  or  not,  2  BtntN's  yuji,  219, 
248.  No  perfon  (other  than  the  King's  fohj  unlefs  he 
have  lands  oi  freehold  to  the  value  of  five  marks  a-year, 
(hall  have  any  game  of  fwans,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
them,  half  to  the  King,  and  half  to  any  perfon  (fo 
qualifiedj  who  fliall  fcizc  the  (ame,  22  Eow.  IV.  c.  6. 
Any  gentleman  or  other  that  may  difpend  40s,  a-year 
freehold,  may  hunt  and  take  wild  fowl  with  their  fpa- 
niels  only,  without  ufing  a  net  or  other  engine,  except 
the  longbow,  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  11.  From  perfons 
not  having  lands  of  40/.  a-year,  or  not  worth  in  goods 


200/.  ufing  gun  or  bow  to  kill  deer,  any  perfon  having 
tool,  naay  feixe  fame  to  his  own  ufe,  3  Jac.  I.  f.  13. 
Killing  in  the  night,  between  the  hours  of  nine  at  night, 
and  four  in  the  rooming,  from  'Frimary  12  to  O^ober  1 2, 
any  game^  by  any  perfon,  wlwther  qualified  or  not,  fub- 
je^  to  fame  penalties  as  killing  hares  at  that  time  of 
night,  by  13  Geo.  III.  c,  80.  as  has  been  already 
(hewn.  Every  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game,  fhall, 
previous  to  his  (hooting  at,  killing,  or  deftroying  any 
game,  deliver  in  writing  his  name  and  place  of  aoode, 
if  in  England^  to  the  cfcrk  of  the  peace,  if  in  Scotland^ 
to  the  (heriff  or  fteward  clerk  of  the  county  where  refi- 
dcnt,  and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof,  ftamped 
with  a  two  guinea  ftamp,  24  Geo.  Ill- fef.  2.  c.  43./.  J. 
and  from  and  after  the  paflTing  of  this  aft,  every  fuch 
qualified  perfon  who  mall  lo  deliver  in  England  or 
Sefftland,  his  name  and  place  of  abode  as  aforefaid,  and 
reqwire  a  certificate  thereof,  (hall  be  annuaHy  entitled 
thereto,  ftamped  as  aforefaid,  from  clerk  of  peace  or  his 
dcrputy,  Iheriff,  or  fteward  clerk,  to  the  eflBcft  of  the  form 
Yn  the  a6t  fct  forth,  24  Gko.  III.  frf.  %  c.  43.  /•  3. 
Clerk  of  peace,  &c.  after  he  (hall  have  figned  fuch  cer- 
tificate, (hall  forthwith  iffue  the  fame,  (damped,  to  the 
perfon  fo  delivering  in  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and 
requiring  the  fame,  for  which  he  (hail  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive IS.  for  his  own  trouble,  24  Geo.  III.  frf.  2.  e, 
43.  /.  4.  Negle6l  in^  or  refufal  of  {(Tuing  certificates, 
incurs  like  forfeiture,  and  which  are  recoverable  in 
like  manner,  and  with  fame  coits  as  to  game-keepers, 
which  fee ;  befides  liable  to  pay  the  duty  on  fuch  certi- 
ficate, 24  Geo.  III.  fe/.  2.  c,  43.  /.  4. 

The  time  for  fporting  in  the  day  is,  from  o«e  hour 
before  fun-rifing,  until  one  hour  after  fun-fetting,  10 
Geo^.  III.  f.  19.  The  fporting  feafon  for  buftards  is 
'  from  December  1  to  March  i.  l^r  gronfe  or  red-game, 
from  Augaft  1 2  to  December  lo.  Hares  may  be  killed  all 
the  year,  under  the  reftri^on  in  10  Geo.  III.  r.  19. 
Heath-fowl,  or  black  game,  from  Augtifl  20  to  December 
20,  13  Geo.  III.  r.  55.  Pheafants,  irom  OSfokr  i  to 
Februury  1 .  Partridges,  from  September  1  to  February  1 2, 
2G[50.  III.  f.  19.  Fowls,  widgeons,  wild-ducks,  wild- 
geefe,  at  any  time,  bat  in  June^  J^ht  ^H^ft^  ^"^  Septem- 
het^  10.  Geo.  III.  r.  32; 

From  and  after  Ociober  I,  1784,  in  all  cafes  where  the 
penalty  by  this  aft  does  not  exceed  20/.  juftice  of  peace 
(hall,  upon  information  of  complaint,  fummon  the 
party  and  witneffes  to  appear,  and  proceed  to  hear  and 
determine  the  matter  in  a  fummary  way,  and  upon  due 
proof  by  confe(rion,  or  upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs, 
give  judgment  for  the  forfeiture ;  and  iffue  hii  warrant 
for  levying  the  fame  on  offender's  goods,  and  to  fell 
them,  if  not  redcenfied  within  fix  days,  rendering  to 
party  overplus,  and  if  his  goods  be  infufficient  to  anfwcr 
the  penalty,  (hall  commit  offender  to  prifon,  there  to  be 
for  \\iii  calendar  months,  unlefs  penalty  be  fooner  paid  ; 
and  ii  party  be  aggrieved  by  the  judgment,  he  may, 
upon  giving  fecurity- amounting  to  value  of  forfeiture, 
with  the  cofts  of  aftirmance,  appeal  to  the  next  general 
quarter  fe(rions,  when  rt  is  to  be  heard  and  finally  de* 
termined  ;  and  in  cafe  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  fef- 
fions  may  award  fuch  cofts  incurred  by  appeal,  a^  to 
themfelves&all  feemnieet|24G£0«  llljef.t.c.  43-/ 19< 
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'Witnefle»  ncglcdUng  or  refufing  to  appear,  without 
reafonable  excufc,  to  be  allowed  of  by  the  juflace,  fhali 
refoeaively  forfeit,  for  every  ofFcrice,  to/,  to  be  levied 
and  paid  as  other  penalties,  by  this  aft  24  Geo.  HI. 
/e/.  a.  r.  34.  /  20.  JitAIce  to  caufe  conviflion  to  be 
made  out  to  the  cfFea  of  the  form  fet  forth  in  t^e  ad 
24 Geo.  1 II.  yj/.  a.  c.  43.  /  21,  Jufticc  may  mitigate 
penalties  as  he  thinks  fit,  fo  that  the  yeafonable  cofts 
and  charges  of  officers  and  informers,  fordifcoveiy  and 
profecution,  be  always  allowed,  over  ^nd  above  mitiga- 
tion, and  lb  as  fame  does  not  reduce  the  penalty  to  lefa 
than  a  moiety,  over  and  above  the  colls  and  charges,  24 
Geo.  III.  yy:  a.  Wr  43.  /.  22. 

It  is  felony  to  take  any  fwans  that  be  lawfully  marked, 
though  thev  be  at  large;  and  fo  it  is  with  unmarked 
fwans,  if  rhey  be  domeflical  or  tamei  fo  long  as  they 
keep  within  a  man's  manor,  or  within  his  private  rivers, 
or  il  they  happen  to  elcape  from  them,  aiid  are  purfued 
and  taken,  and  brought  back  again  ;  but  if  they  be 
abroad,  and  attain  theif  natural  J iherty,  then  the  pro- 
pcrty  of  them  is  loft,  and  fo  long  felony  cannot  be  com- 
mittcd  by  taking  tiiem,,  Burn's  yufi.  Tk.  Game 

Same  laws  agdinft  (hooting  wild  fowls  as  for  (hooting 
bares,  by  i  Jac.  I.  c,  27.  /.  2. 

J  have  hei  e  alio  added  an  abilrad  from  the  late  aft 
of  parliament  for  preventing  the  ftealing  of  dogs,  which 
(hews  the  great  regard  the  legiflarure  has  to  the  camne 
race. 

By  the  ftatute  of  10  Geo.  III.  for  preventing  the 
flealing  of  dogs,  it  is  enaftcd,  that  after  the  ift  day  of 
-A^«J^» .« 770f  "any  perfon  (hall  ftealany  dog  or  dogs  of 
any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever,  from  the  owner  thereof,  or 
from  any  perlon  entruilcd  by  the  owner  thereof  with 
Inch  dog  or  dogs ;  or  (hall  fell,  buy,  receive,  harbour, 
detain,  or  keep  anj.dogs  ol  any  kind  or  fort  whatfoever, 
kncwing  the  fame  to  have  been  ftolen  as  afurei^id,  every 
fuch  perfon  being  convi6ied  thereof  upon  the  oath  of 
one.  credible  witnefs,  beiore  twp  judices  of  the  peace, 
(hall  /or  the  ftrft  ofi'ence  forfeit  and  pay  ar^  fum,  not 
exceeding  30/.  nor  lefs  than  20/.  and  the  charges  of 
convi<^ion.  And  in  cafe  fuch  penahy  (hall  not  be 
forthwith  paid,  the  offender  to  be  committed  to  gaol  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  nor  lefs  than 
fix,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  are  paid.  Any 
perfon  guilty,  of  a  tubfequent  offence,  to  forfeit  and  pay 
any  fimi  not  exceeding  50/.  nor  leis  than  ^6/.  together- 
with  the  charges,  which  penalties  to  be  paid,  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of 
•  the  parifh.  On  non-payment  the  offender  to  be  impri- 
foncd  for  any  time  not  exceeding  1 8  months  nqr  lefs  than 
12,  or  imtll  the  penalty  and  charges  (hall  be  paid,  and  be 
publicly  whipped. 

Juftlces  to  grant  warrants  to  fearch  for  dogs  (lolen. 
And  in  cafe  any  fuch  dog  or  dogs,  or  their  (kins,  (hall 
upon  fuch  fearch  be  found,  to  take  and  reftore  every 
fuch  dog  or  (kin  to  the  owner,  and  the  perfons  in  who(e 
cuftody  any  fuch  dog  <Sr  (kin  (halll>e  found,  are  liable 
to  the  like  penalties  and  puniihrnents.  Perfons  aggrieved 
may  appeal  to  the  quarter* feffionSy  and  the  determmation 
there  to  be  final. 
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A  Jhort  Slekh  of  the  Law^  as  they  nwv  Jhmd^  nlalmg't» 
HareSf  Partridgn,  Pheofants^  and  other  Game. 

The  penalty  for  kiHing  in  the  night  a  bar^i  par^ 
tridge  or  pheafant,  qualified  or  unqualified,  is  5/. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  expofing  to  fak  a  Isare,  par- 
tridge, pheafant,  or  other  game,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  sA 

If  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  or  other  game,  be 
found  in  the  (hop,  houfe,  or  poifeifion  ot  any  pouilerer, 
falefman,  fi(hmonger,  cook,  or  paftry-cook,  or  of  any- 
perfon  not  qualified  in  bis  own  right  to  kill  ^ame  or  ei^ 
titled  thereunto  under  (bme  peslon  fo  qualified,,  it  tbgJA 
be  deemed  an  expofmg  thereof  to  (ale. 

For  felling  a  hare  partridge,  pheafant  or  other  §ame 
— qualified  or  unqualified,  c/. 

Anv  unqualified  perfon  uirng  tunnels  or  other  engines* 
tokiU  or  deftroy  a  hare,  partridge,  phfia(ant,  or  other 
game,  forfeits  5/. 

Any  unqualified  perfon  keeping  and  ufing  grey- 
hounds, fettingdogs,  lurchers,  tunnels,  or  other  engtnn 
to  kill  or  dei^roy  hares,  partridges,  pheafants,  or  other 

?[ame,  is  liable  to  5/.  penalty — ^The  5/.  penalty  is  ekh«r 
or  keeping  or  ufing. 

For  kilhng  a  partridge,  between  the  1 2th  of  Febnt* 
ary  and  14th  of  September — qualified  or  unqualified,  5/. 

For  ufing  greyhounds,  lurchers,  or  fetting  dogs;  to  kill 
a  hare,  partridge,  or  pheafant,  unqualified*  5/. 

I  Greyhounds,  lurchers,  and  fetting  dogs,  are  the  only 
dogs  for  keeping  and  ufing  which  the  penalty  of  5^  is 
levied.  But  by  another  ftatuitc,  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
20f.  may  be  levied  for  keeping  and  ufing  the  above  oc 
any  other  dogs,  j  » 

For  killinga  pheafant,  between  the  ift  of  February  andt 
ift  of  O^fl^rr— qualified  or  unqualified^  5/, 

[The  information  in  the  above  cafes  muft  be  laid  ' 
within  fix  calendar  months,  before  a  Juftice  of  the  peace, 
or  by  adion  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  or  mformation.  The 
whole  penalty  to  be  given  tathe  informer,  with  double 
cofis.  if  brought  on  in  the  courts  of  Weftminiler.J  Half 
to  informer  and  half  to  poor. 

For  tracing  in  the  fnow,  or  (hooting  with  a  gun  or 
fong  bow,  ahare — qualified  or  unqualified,  imprifonmeot 
3  months,  or  fine  i/. 

For  ufing  fnares  to  take  or  kill  a  hare-*qu.alified  or 
unqualified,  imprifonment  one  month,  or  fine  loi. 

,(_The  information  in  the  above  cafes  niuft  be  laid  be« 
fore  a  juftice  of  the  peace  within  one  year.  J 

The  informer  to  be  entitled  to  all  cofts  and  charges, 
and  to  half  the  penalty,  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  the  pariih. 

Any  game  keeper  killing  or  taking  a  hare,  pheafant, 
partridge,  or  other  game,  under  colour  of  being  for  the 
ufe  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  afterwards  felling  and 
difpofing  thereof  without  the  confent  of  the  faid  lord  of 
the  manors^upon  coDvi£lion,  on  the  complaint  of  fuch 
lord,  and  on  tne  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  a  juftice* 
(hall  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of  corrc&ion  for  three 
mopths>  and  there  kept  to  hard  labour. 

Any 
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Any  pcrfon  who  (hall  deftroy,  fell,  or  buy  any  hare, 
pheafant,  &c.  and  (hall  in  three  months  make  difcovery 
of  any  higler,  chapman,  carrier,  inn-kecpcr,  alc-houfe- 
kecper,  or  vi£lualler,  that  hath  bought  or  fold,  or  of- 
fered to  buy  or  fell,  or  had  in  their  poiTeflfion,  any  hare, 
pheafant,  partridge,  &c.  fo  as  any  one  (hall  be  con- 
vified ;  fuch  dilcoverer  (hall  be  difcharced  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  hereby  enabled  for  killing  or  fell- 
ing fuch  game,  and  (hall  receive  the  fame  benefit  as  any 
other  informer. 

Any  juftice  of  the  peace,  and  lord  within  his  manor, 
may  take  away  any  fuch  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  &c. 
from  any  higler,  t:hapman,  inn- keeper,  viflualler,  or 
carrier,  or  any  other  perfon  not  qualined,  which  fhall  be 
found  in  his  cuOody  or  po(fe(r]on. 

Any  perfon  that  (hail  Icnowingly  and  wilfully  kill, 
take  or  deflroy,  or  ufe  any  gun,  dog,  fnare,  net,  or  other 
engine,  with  intent  to  kill,  uke,  or  deftroy,  any  hare, 
partridge,  or  other  game,  in  the  night,  viz.  between  the 
hours  of  feven  at  night  and  fix  in  the  morning,  from  the 
1 2th  of  OSfober  to  the  I2th  of  February^  and  between  the 
hours  of  liine  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning,  from 
the  1 2th  of  February  to  the  1 2th  of  O^fcber  ;  or  in  the 
day  time  on  a  Sunday  or  Ckriftmas-day  \  (hall  for- 
feit for  the  fir(^  offence  not  exceeding  20/.  nor  lefs  than 
10/.  For  the  fecond  offence  not  exceeding  30/.  nor  lefs 
than  20/.  For  the  third  and  every  other  lubfequent  of- 
fence 50/. 

[The  information  to  be  laid  within  one  calendar 
itionth,  before  a  jullice  of  the  peace.  The  informer  to 
be  entitled  to  ail  cofts  and  charges,  and  to  half  the 
penalty,  the  other  half  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh.] 

No  perfon  (hall  (hoot  with  any  crofs-bow,  hand-gun, 
or  demihake,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  is  really  poiTelfed  of  100/. 
per  annum,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

No  perfon,  of  what  ef^ate  or  degree  foever,  (hall 
ihoot with, carry,  keep,  ufe,  or  have  inhis  poffelTion,  any 
hand-gun,  not  being  in  the  (lock  and  gun  of  the  length  of 
one  yard  ;  or  any  hagbut,  or  demihake,  not  being  in  the 
llock  and  gun  of  the  length  of  three  quarters  of  a  yard,  011 
pain- of  forfeiting  10/. 

Any  perfon  having  looh-  per  annum  as  above,  may 
feize  every  fuch  crofs-bow,  hand  gun,  .&c.  being 
fo  deficient  in  length  ;  but  (hall  break  and  dcdroy 
them  in  20  days  aher  fuch  feizure,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting 2/. 

No  pcrfon  (hall  command  his  fcrvant  to  flioot  with 
any  crofs-bow,  hand  gun,  hagbut,  or  demihake,  at  any 
deer,  fowl,  or  other  thing,  except  at  a  butt  or  bank  of 
earth,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  10/. 

Perfons  qualified  to  kill  game,  muft  be  in  pofTeffion  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  fome  other  eflate  of  inheritance, 
either  in  right  of  themfelves  or  their  wives,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  100/ — or  for  life,  or  leafe  of  99  years  of 
•150/  per  annum,  other  than  the  fon  and  heir  of  an  cf- 
quire,  or  perfon  of  a  higher  degree,  or  lord  of  a  manor, 
or  keepers  of  parks,  chafes,  or  Tree  warrens. 
Lord  Mansfield's  Opinion. 

An  unqualified  perfon  may  go  out  to  beat  the  hedges, 
bu(hes,  &e.  with  a  qualified  perfon,  and  to  fee  the 
game  purfued  or  deftroycd^  provided  the  unqualified 


perfon  has  no  gun  or  other  engine  with  bim  for  the 
deftru£Uon  of  the  game,  without  being  fubjed  to  a  pe- 
naity.  i* 

As  many  fportfmen  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  ad  pa(red  in  the  laft  fe(rion  of  parliament, 
1796,  relating  to  partridge- (hooting,  we  think  itnecef- 
fary  to  (fate  that  the  time  of  its  commencement  is  altered 
from  the  ill  to  the  14th  day  of  September;  as  will  be 
feen  by  the  following  extra(5^  from  the  Aft :  **  From 
and  after  the  pafTmg  of  this  A3,  no  perfon  or  perfons 
(hall,  on  any  pretence  whatfoever,  take,  kill,  deftroy, 
carry,  fell,  buy,  or  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  poflcflion 
or  ufe,  any  partridge,  between  the ^i-oih  day  otFtbrua^y 
and  the  14th  day  of  September  in  tfny  one  year :"  and  if 
any  perfon  or  perfons  (hall  tranfgrefs  this  a6l  in  the  cafe 
aforefaid,  every  fuch  pcrfon  (hall  be  liable  to  the  fame 
penalty  as,  by  the  former  Aft,  is  laid  and  impofed  for 
killing,  &c.  fuch  partridge  between  the  12th  of  February^ 
and  the  1  ft  of  September, 

GAME-COCK.  Many  getitlemen  who  follow  the 
diverfion  of  fighting  cocks,  by  not  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  methods  concerning  breeding  them,  are  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  the  moft  defirable  part  of  the 
fancy  ;  therefore,  the  refult  of  many  years  experience 
upon  that  fubjeft,  will  be  well  received  by  all 
lovers  of  the  fport,  or  any  other  perfons  who 
have  the  curiofity  to  read  the  folio wmg  obferva- 
tions, 

I'he  choice  of  a  cock  (hould  \>t  from  a  ft  rain  which 
has  behaved  well,. that  is,  from  thofe  who  have  always 
won  the  odd  battle  when  equally  matched  ;  for  it  is  a 
general  opinion  among  perfons  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  lancy,  that  cocks  capable  of  fo  doing  are  onood 
ones.  But  this  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  tor  a 
fecond  battle  with  the  fame  cock ;  for  cocks,  that  to 
all  appearances  won  the  firft  time  they  fought  very  eafy, 
yet  have  been  much  hurt,  and  in  their  fecond  battle, 
after  a  few  blows,  ftood  ftill  and  been  beat.  Neither  is 
this  the  only  thing  againf^  a  cock's  winning  twice-;  for 
after  having  fought  the  battle  he  was  matched  for,  it 
fcldom  happens  but  he  is  neglefted  ;  yet  an  opportunity 
offering  to  fight  him  in  the  courfe  of  eight  or  ten  days, 
he  receives  a  hurry  with  another  cock  in  the  pens,  and 
becaufe.  his  goodnefs  makes  him  fpar  vrell  for  fom6  two 
or  three  minutes,  it  is  concluded  he  is  fit  to  fight :  and 
if  he  has  to  combat  with  a  cock  that  has  never 
fought,  and  yet  is  well  to  fight,  it  is  almo(t  certain 
he  will  be  beat,  though  perhaps  a  much  better  cock 
in  blood. 

It  fomctimes  happens  during  the  courfe  of  a  battle, 
particularly  if  one  of  the  cocks  is  blinded,  that  the  feu 
tcr-to  gets  a  blow  in  the  hand,  which  will  prevent  him 
ufing  it  for  three  or  four  days  ;  judge  then  what  a  fitua- 
tion  one  of  thefe  poor  animals  muft  be  in  from  the  num- 
ber of  wounds  he  muft  confequently  receive  during  a 
fmart  battle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  yet  if  a  good 
cock  in  blood,  he  will  appear  in  two  or  three  weeks 
time  as  if  he  had  not  been  hurt :  but  never  truft  to  ap- 
pearances  of  this  fort,  for  be  afiured,  after  a  cock  has 
fougiit  a  hard  battle,  he  will  not  be  fit  to  fight  again  the 
fame  feafon  ;  and  very  often,  after  you  have  been  at  the 
expence  and  trouble  of  keeping  him  at  his  M'alk  another 

year, 
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Tear,  he  wilt  only  lofe  your  money,  by  reafon  of  his  |  wings  in  Tome  meafure  extended,  and  not  plod  along 


having  received  fome  hurt  in  his  fird  battle,  which  he 
has  never  been  able  to  get  the  better  of,  and  which  the 
belt  judges  could  not  difcover  ;  nor  is  he  fit  after  to 
breed  from ;  but  there  are  forae  gentlemen  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  bred  good  chickens  from 
a  cock  that  has  fought  feveral  times ;  alfo  thole  who 
have  had  cocks  that  have  won  feveral  battles.  1 1  fume- 
times  happens  that  cocks  that  have  fought  feveral 
4imes  get  good  chickens,  but  then  they  have  an  elegance 
of  make,  and  a  remarkable  conAituiinn  to  recommend 
them  ;  and  indeed  if  they  had  not  been  poifelTed  of 
fomethtng  very  rare  to  be  found  in  the  common  run  of 
cocks,  a  perfon  of  judgment  would  never  have  bred 
from  them.  As  to  cocks  winning  feveral  battles,  it 
fometimes  happens  that  a  cock  will  wm  three  or  four 
fealons  running  in  regular  matches,  or  win  a  welch  main, 
but  then  he  mud  be  a  very  fevere  llrikcr ;  and  for  ano- 
ther's winning  feven  or  eight  battles  in  a  leaion,  it  ought 
to  be  conlidered  what  he  has  had  to  fight  again  ft,  a  par 
eel  of  half-bred|  ill-walked,  dunghill  things;  or  elie 
fome  young  fanciers  have  been  prevailed  u\jOu  to  hght 
chickens  againft  him,  or  cocks  much  under  his  weight ; 
when -if  he  had  had  a  fre(h  cock  comeagainil  him  only 
the  feconc^  time  he  fought,  of  equal  weight  and  goodnefs, 
and  as  well  to  fight,  it  is  very  great  odds  hut  he  mud 
have  been  beat. 

The  properties  a  cock  ought  to  be  poffeffed  of  that  is 
bred  from,  arc  thefe,  firfi,  you  (houU!  be  well  ac-, 
quainted  with  the  ftock  he  fprung  from  ;  the  next  ob- 
ject you  muft  pay  an  attention  to,  is  to  be  allured  he  is 
perfedly  founa,  which  to  find  out  is  rather  difficult ; 
but  the  beft  method  is  ftri^y  to  obferve  his  manner  of 
feeding,  for  if  he  will  eat  corn  enough  to  make  his  crop 
very  hard,  and  digeit  it  quickly,  it  is  a  lure  fign  his  con- 
ftitution  is  good  ;  as  it  is  tl^at  he  is  rotten,  if  he  eais  but 
little,  and  has  a  bad  digeftion. 

There  are  alfo  other  methods  to  be  obferved  on  this 
dccafion,  fuch  as  running  him  down  in  a  field,  or  to 
fpar  liim  with  another  cock,  when  if  he  turns  black  in 
the  face  at  eilher  of  thefe  cxeicifes,  you  may  be  certain 
he  is  not  found  ;  but  to  make  fure  try  ihcle,  and  every 
other  method  you  can  devife  ;  for  it  is  impofiible  to  be 
too  particular  m  this  article. 

As  to  the  exterior  qualifications,  his  head  fliould  be 
thin  and  long,  or  if  fliort,  very  taper,  with  a  large  full 
eye,  his  beak  crooked  and  Itout,  his  neck  thick  and  long 
(tor  a  cock  with  a  long  neck  has  a  great  advantage  in  his 
battle,  particularly  if  his  antagonilt  is  one  of  thofe  kind 
of  cocks  that  will  fight  at  no  other  place  but  the  headj ; 
his  body  fhort  and  compa^l^  with  a  round  bread  (as  a 
fiiarp  breaded  cock  carries  a  great  deal  of  ufelefs  weight 
about  him,  and  never  has  a  hne  fore-hand) ;  his  thighs 
firm  and  thick,  and  placed  well  up  to  the  (houlder  (for 
when  a  cock's  thighs  hang  dangling  behind  him,  be  af- 
fured  he  never  can  n>aintain  a  long  battle) ;  his  legs 
long  and  thick,  and  if  they  correfpond  with  the 
colour  of  his  beak  I  think  it  is  a  perfection;  and 
his  feet  (hould  be  broad  and  thin,  with  very  long 
claws. 

With  regard  to  his  carriage,  it  fliould  be  upright, 
but  not  difly  fo ;   liis  walk  Ihould  be  ftately,  with  his 


as  fome  cocks  do,  with  their  wings  upon  their  backs 
like  gecfe. 

As  to  the  colour  he  is  of,  it  is  immaferial,  for  there 
are  good  cocks  of  ^11  colours ;  but  he  (hould  be  thin  of 
feathers,  and  they  fhort  and  very  hard,  which  is  another 
^)roof  of  his  being  healthy,  as  on  the  contrary,  if  he  has 
many,  and  thofe  foft  and  long,  it  favours  much  of  his  hav- 
ing a  bad  conftitution. 

A  cock  pofi'eu'ed  of  all  thefe  qualifications,  fuppqfing 
him  in  a  condition  to  fight,  ought  not  to  weigh  more 
than  four  poilnds  eight  or  ten  ounces  ;  for  if  you  breed 
from  a  coik  that  weighs  five  pounds  and  upwards,  and 
your  hens  are  of  a  good  fize,  which  they  ought  to  be, 
the  cocks  they  produce,  il  well  walked,  will  be  too  large 
to  fight  within  the  articles,  and  this  will  be  a  great  lofs 
to  the  breeder;  neither  fhould  they  weigh  much  lefs 
than  the  weight  mentioned,  tor  if  he  is  not  greatly  fupe- 
rior  in  fize  to  the  hens  you  put  him  with,  the  produce 
will  not  have  that  Qiare  of  bone  they  (hoUld  have,  and 
confcquently  if  they  fight  againft  well  bred  cocks  they 
will  lofe  a  great  deal  in  match,  which  every  one  that 
fallows  this  fancy  knows  the  refult  of,  or  at  leait  (hould 
do. 

Having  mentioned  the  requifites  ior  the  choice  of  a 
cock,  be  certain  the  hens  you  tend  him  to  breed  with 
are  found ;  which  to  find  out,  ufe  the  fame  methods 
mentioned  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  a  cock  ;  alfo  be  af-. 
fureJ  there  has  not  been  the  lead  taint  in  their  race  for 
many  generations  paft.  As  toother  qualifications  with 
regard  to  feather,  make  and  (hape,  the^  fhould  exa£Hy 
correfpond  with  the  cock's,* except  their  bodies,  whicn 
fhould  be  roomy  behind  for  the  produdtion  of  large 

eggs.  ,         ." 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  place  for  you 
to  breed  at ;  this  (hould  at  lead  be  near  half  a  mile  from 
any  houfe  where  fowls  are  kept,  for  fear  of  having  your 
hens  trod  by  other  cocks,  which  is  often  the  cafe  if  they 
ramble  within  fight  of  each  other  :  it  fhould  alfo  be  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  any  wood  or  coppice ;  that 
is,  it  ought  to  be  fo  far,  that  there  would  not  be  a  pro- 
bability of  their  draying  near  it,  for  the  vermin  that  in- 
fefV thofe  places  will  deftroy  your  chickens;  and  fome- 
times it  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  iox  to  run  away 
with  your  cock,  or  one  of  your  heny,  during  the  day- 
time. 

If  your  fituation  is  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil,  it  is  the 
better,  and  as  you  muft  by  no  means  breed  at  a  place 
where  there  is  not  a  conltant  fpring  oi  clear  water,  con- 
trive if  you  can  to  let  it  run  off  in  a  fmall  ftrcam  by  the 
houfe,  if  ever  fo  inconfiderable ;  by  which  means  your 
fowls  will  always  have  clean  water  without  arty  trou- 
ble ;  but  if  you  are  oblige!  to  draw  the  water  out  of  your 
well  with  a  bucket,  be  attentive  to  give  it  them  frefh  vexy 
often. 

It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  many  perfons, 
who  are  fanciers,  that  a  tarm  houfe  is  a  good  place  to 
breed  game  chickens,  becaufe  of  the  many  out-houfes 
and  ftables  for  them  to  iheltcr  in  during  bad  weather, 
and  thinking  as  thev  are  threfhing  the  greateft  part  of 
the  year,  there  will  be  always  food  for  them.  It  is 
true,  dry  placesj  where  they  may  amuTe  tbemfclves 
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when    it   Tains,    are    very   convenient,  1)UC   buyifig^ 
them  corn  fliould  be  of  no  monaeut  to  a  gentleman 
who    wiflies   to    fee    his    cocks    cut  a  figure  in  the 
match. 

As  it  is  probable  the  reader  would  wi(b  to  know  ob- 
je3ions  againft  breeding  at  a  farm-<houfe ;  they  are  be- 
caufe  farniers  in  general  keep  a  number  of  hogs,  geefe, 
and\duckS|  which  foul  all  the  water  about  the  place,  and 
unlefs  chickens  have,  clean  water,  they  will  never  make 
thorough  found  cocks.  Neither  is  ir  a  good  walk  for  a 
cocky  on  a.ccount  of  the  many  hens  that  are  ufuallj 
kq>t  at  thefe  places ;  for  it  muft  be  und^{lood»  by  his 
having  fo  great  a  variety  he  will  debilitate  himfelf ;  and 
to  clear  up  this  point,  is  only  determining  whether  a  de- 
bilitated perfon  is  able  to  go  through  the  fame  exercifes 
as  one  who  has  never  entered  into  any  debaucl^eries. 
Alfo  concerning  the  water,  it  is  abfolutely  necelfary 
that  cocks  and  hens  (hould  have  clean  water,  as  well  as 
ciiickens,  if  you  mean  to  keep  them  found.  But  to 
finifli  the  defcription  of  the  fituatiorl  you  fiiould  choofe 
to  breed  at,  let  the  place  where  they  are  to  rooft  in  be 
dry,  and  free  from  any  ofFenfive  fmells  ;  as  to  the  fize 
of  it«  it  is  not  very  material,  only  do  not  let  it  be  too 
fmall,>nor  the  roofiing  perch  too  thick  for  them  to 
gripe,  nor  higher  than  they  can  afcend  and  defcend  with 
cafe ;  which  will  prev-ent  them  from  having  fwelied 
feet,  a  defe£l  that  mould  be  carefully  guarded  againft, 
it  being  looked  upon  fo  detrimental,  that  feeders  have 
refufed  to  accept  them,  when  they  have  been  per- 
fe€t  in  every  ot^er  refpedt ;  which  confequently  mail 
be  a  great  lofs  to  thofe  who  only  breed  cocks  to 
lend. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  put  your  cock  and  hens 
together,  and  not  before,  taking  care  that  your  hens 
have  not  been  with  any  cock  fioce  they  laid  their  lad 
clutch  of  eggs :  alfo  regulate  the  number  you  put  down 
according  to  the  quantity  of  chickens  you  want  to 
breed,  but  never  put  more  than  four  to  one  cock,  and  let 
them  be  fiilers,  for  by  putting  different  forts  together, 
you  never  can  breed  with  any  certainty  :  likewile,  it  is 
<necefiary  you  fhould  pay  an  attention  to  how  they  agree, 
for  if  the  cock  takes  a  diflike  to  any  of  the  hens  (as  is 
fometimes  the  cafe)  take  her  up,  for  you  had  better  lofe 
breeding  with  her  a  feafon,  than  to  have  chickens 
when  there  is  the  lead  probability  of  their  turnkig  out 
badly. 

Before  your  hens  begin  to  lay,  provide  feparate  nefts 
for  them,  if  there  is  only  one,  and  as  they  generally  want 
to  lay  about  the  fame  time  in  the  day,  it  will  occafion 
them  to  drop  their  eggs  in  improper  places,  and  fome- 
times to  quarrel :  likewife  let  them  be  as  far  afunder  as 
the  breedmg  place  will  admit  of. 

The  firft  egg  they  lay,  as  it  generally  runs  a  great 
deal  fraaller  than  the  rcll  of  the  clutch,  you  need  not 
favCr  but  let  it  be  marked  and  left  for  a  hell  egg  \  this 
done,  take  'all  the  others  out  of  the  nefl  the  fame  day 
they  are  laid,  and  put  them  in  a  box  with  bran,  taking 
care  they  are  not  ttu-oun  itbout  nor  changed  ;  for  fome 
.perfons  who  breed  cocks  think  k  no  hat^  to  get  poHef- 
iion  of  another's  ft  rain  (no  matter  by  what  means)  if 
■chey  believe  they  are  better  than  their  own  ;  but  to  be 
certain  if  this  happens,  write  your  name  upon  every  egg 


you  fnean  to  fet,  dire&ly  as  you  take  it  dut  of  Ait  neft, 
which  though  your  eggs  may  be  ilolen,  will  prevent  your 
having  others  fubftituted.     . 

Wnen  your  hons  begin  to  grow  broody  ;  do  not  fave 
any  more  of  their  eggs,  but  leave  them  in  the  neft,  as  it 
will  entioe  them  to  fit  the  fooner ;  and  the  reafon  for 
your  ading  in  this  manner,  is,  that  alter  they  (hew  a 
defire  of  wanting  to  fit,  they  are  never  in  perfe&  health, 
which  may  be  perceived  by  their  countenance  turning 
white,  the  ihrivelling  of  their  combs,  and  by  their 
fcreaming  when  the  cock  comes  near  them  ;  nor  will 
they  ever  permit  him  to  tread  them  but  when  he  does  Jt 
by  furprize  ;  therefore,  it  is  not  likely  the  chickens 
thofe  eggs  produce,  could  poffefs  the  fpirit  of  chickens 
produced  from  eggs  layed  by  the  hens  when  they  are  in 
full  health.;  and  it  b  really  an  opinion,  this  is  the  rea- 
fon why  two  forts  of  chickens  (fome  very  good  ones, 
and  others  but  indifferent)  have  been  hatched  at  the  fame 
time  from  the  produce  of*  one  cock  and  hen ;  and  if  it 
has  happened  that  the  eggs  laid'  while  (he  was  in 
health  have  been  deftroyeaduring  the  time  of  fttting, 
and  thofe  laid  by  her  after  five  began  to  grow  broo^ 
preferved,  the  hen  or  cock,  or  perhaps  both,  have  had 
their  necks  broke  for  breeding  bad  chickens,  when  at  the 
fame  time,  it  has  not  been  their  demerit,  but  tfae  perfou 
whofe  care  they  were  entrufted  to. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  with  regard  to  the  eggs 
the  mofi  proper  to  .fit  on,  it  is  probable  you  will  waut 
to  have  two  clutches  of  chickens  from  each  of  yo«r 
hens  in  a  proper  feafon  ;  to  effed  which  do  jaot  let  them 
fit  upon  tne  firft  clutch  of  eggs  they  lay,  but  provide 
hens  for  that  purpofe,  whether  dunghill  or  game  is  not 
ver^  material,  but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  as  by 
their  being  le(ji  apt  to  quarrel,  the  chickens  will  not  run 
fo  much  danger  of  being  trod  ^o  death  ;  but  make  your- 
felf  thoroughly  aftfured,  they  have  not  got  that  fatal  dif- 
temper  called  the  roope. 

When  you  fet  them,  let  their  nefts  be  made  in  large 
earthen  pans,  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground, 
with  clean  ft  raw  rubbed  foft,  which  will  prevent  their 
being  annoyed  by  vermiu,^for  fome  hens  haixbeen  ac- 
tually killed  by  Iwarms  oflfmall  infofls  that  havefot;nd 
means  to  get  at  them  when  they  have  been  fet  in  old 
boxes  or  tubs ;  which  accidents  pans  will  entirely  pre- 
vent. "As  to  the  number  ot  eggs  you  put  under  each 
hen,  they  ought  not  to  exceed  twelve ;  for  a  hen  feldom 
hatches  more  than  that  number  of  chickens  if  (he  fits 
upon  feventeen,  by  her  not  being  able  to  give  them  all 
the  proper  degree  of  heat  they  require  ;  and  very  often 
by  having  too  many  you  fpoil  them  all :  neither  is  fetting 
an  odd  number  of  any  con&quence,  futrh  fuperltitious 
notions  having  been  Icng  aboliflied. 

Do  not  fet  your  (Irange  liens  where^he  others  can  get 
at  them,  as  their  wanting  to  fit  would  occafion  the  eggs 
to  be  broke  ;  and  if  they  did  not  want  to  fit,  they  would 

Carrel,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  fame  lofis. 
t  plenty  ot  viduals  and  water  be  always  near  the 
hens  that  are  littingv  and  if  the  .place  where  they  fit  is 
floored,  provide  a  quantity  of  gravjel,  by  which  means 
they  will  be  able  to  eat,  drink,  and  trim  themfelves  ai 
their  pleafure. 
As  you  will  take  the  eggs  fxom  any  one  of  your  breeds 
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ing  h^ns  ehae  want  to  (it,  you  muft  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fine her,  or  elfe  (he  will  become  very  troublefome,  by 
getting  into  one  of  the  other  hen's  neOs  and  fo  prevent 
her  from  coming  to  lay  :  and  as  this  in  all  probability 
may  occafion  them  to  quarrel,  you  (hould  take  great 
care  to  prevent  it ;  for  very  often  when  they  begin 
fighting,  they  never  run  peaceably  together  afterwards. 
Befides,  there  are  other  ill  coniequences  attend  their 
quarrelling,  for  if  the  two  hens  that  have  quarrelled 
hap  ened  to  be  miftreffes  over  the  others,  and  get  the 
leaft  disfigured,  they  will  be  attacked  by  them,  and  if 
they  are  not  parted  very  foon,  it  will  hinder  them  from 
laymgany  more  that  feafon,  and  fometimes  they  entirdy 
fpoil  one  another.  To  prevent  thefe  difagreeable  cir- 
cumftances,  when  any  of  them  want  to  (it,  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  you  Ihe  mould,  keep  her  under  a  crate  clofe 
to  the  fpot  where  you  always  feed  your  fowls,  until 
fuch'time  as  her  heat  for  fitting  is  gone  oflT,  which  will 
not  hurt  her,  if  (he  has  a  dry  place  to  (land  in  when  it 
rains,  which  you  may  procure  her,  by  putting  fome- 
thing  over  that  end  of  the  crate  where  (he  roofis ;  for 
were  you  to  feparate  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they  could 
not  fee  each  other,  when  you  put  them  together  again  it 
would  occaflon  a  quarrel. 

Suppofe  all  your  hens  have  lafid  their  fir(l  clutch  of 
eggs,  and  gone  oflF  wanting  to  fit,  when  they  begin  to 
lay  their  fecond  clutch,  ju(i  proceed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  you  did  with  the  firft,  only  with  this  diiFdrence, 
of  letting  them  (it  on  their  own  eggs  :  for  by  no  means 
let  them  lay  a  third  clutch  before  you  permit  them  to 
(it,  as  they  will  be  weakened  by  fuch  a  proceeding  very 
much  :  neither  will  the  chickens  be  (o  good  ;  for  it 
muft  be  underftood  you  made  a  trefpafs  upon  nature  in 
not  permitting  them  to  fit  the  fir(^  time  they  wanted,  and 
not  only  that,  but  the  (eafon  would  get  too  far  ad* 
vanced ;  it  being  the  prevailing  ojnnion  of  all  good 
judges  that  chicj^ens  bred  to  fight  (bould  be  hatched  in 
the  latter  end  of  March^  or  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  And  indeed  experience  will  (hew  the  nece{rity 
there  is  of  abiding  by  this  obfervation  ;  for  if  chickens 
are  batched  in  tthruaryt  or  the  beginninjg  of  March^ 
without  the  feafon  is  remarkably  mild,  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  half  of 'them  die  :  befides  the  trouble  you 
would  be  at  in  keeping  4hem  in  the  houfe ;  thofe  that  do 
live,  thrive  fo  (lowly  by  reafon  of  their  being  cramped 
with  the  cold  when  young,  that  the  other  chickens 
hatched  in  April  or  Afoy,  by  never  having  any  illnefs, 
will  be  much  finer  in  every  refpc6l  before  the  end  of 
July ;  and  as  it  is  not  good  policy  to  fight  a  match  of 
chickens,  there  is  no  occalion  for  them  to  be  hatched  fo 
early,  being  equally  as  forward  to  fight  as  cocks  bred  in 
April  or  May.  Nor  can  any  perion,  who  is  not.  well  ac- 
quainted with  breeding,  conceive  the  amazing  difl^er- 
ence  there  will  be  between  a  clutch  Of  chickens  hatched 
in  April  or  Mtry^  and  one  hatched  in  July  er  Auguji  al  - 
though  from  the  iame  cock  and  hen  ;  for  aft  thofe  bred 
in  the  fpring  will  run  cocks  (to  make  ufc  o(  lome  phrales 
made  by  (port(men)  high  upon  leg,  light  fie(hed,  and 
large  boned  ;  when  thofe  bred  in  the  furomer  will  be 
quite  the  reverie,  and  confequently  will  have  to 
nght  (if   his  antagonift  was  bred   in  a  proper  fea- 


fon) a   much  larger  cock,   though   no   heavier    than 
himfelf. 

As  one-and-twenty  days  is  the  time  allotted  for  a  hpn 
to  hatch  her  chickens  in,  if  your  eggs  are  fet  as  foon  as 
you  have  a  fu(Ecient  number  laid,  they  will  hatch  the 
twentieth  day,  and  when  the  weather  has  been  remarka* 
bly  warm  they  will  begin  hatching  the^  nineteenth. 
Thefe  remarks  you  (hould  be  attenrive  to,  and  take  the 
chickens  from  her  as  they  hatch,  for  if  you  do  not,  and 
they  (hould  not  hatch  nearly  together,  (he  will  leave  off 
fittmg  fo  clofe  as  (he  (hould  do,  after  two  or  three  arc 
ovit  of  their  (hell,  and  confequently,  if  (he  does,  the  reft 
muft  periih.  The  chickens  that  are  taken  from  the 
hen,  while  the  reft  are  hatching,  muft  be  kept  warm, 
which  you  may  do,  by  putting  them  in  a  neft  made  of 
wool,  and  covered  witn  flannel,  taking  care  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  are  put  in  a  place  where  the  hen 
cannot  hear  them,  for  if  (he  does,  (he  will  leave 
off  fitting  immediately,  and  fly  to  the  place  where  they 


are. 


I  f  you  have  four  hens  hatch  chickens  in  the  courfe  of 
three  or  four  days,  and  each  hen  upon  an  average  has 
not  more  than  ten,  take  the  chickens  from  one,  ahd  di- 
vide them  amongft  the- other  three,  which  you  may  do 
in  an  evening,  alter  they  have  been  fometime  at  rooft  ; 
and  the  hens  they  are  put  to,  will  nurfe  them  the  morn- 
ing following,  in  the  fame/nanner  as  thofe  they  hatched 
themfelves  \  but  (hould  they  not  have  above  eight  each, 
you  may  let  them  all  be  brought  up  by  two  hens,  which 
will  fave  you  the  expence  and  trouble  of  keeping  four^ 
as  two  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe ;  befides,  your 
chickens  wiilnot  havefo^many  enemies. 

If  it  is  dry  weather  and  the.  fun  (hines,  you  may  put 
your  chickens  out  of  doors  the  i^ext  day  after  they  are 
hatched,  placing  your  hens  under  crates,  tb  prevent 
their  rambling  too  far;  but  if  the  weather  is  cold  and 
the  ground  wet,  keep  them  in  a  room,  and  confine  the 
hens  in  the  fame  manner  fuppofinz  they  were  out, 
which  will  occafion  them  to  hover  the  chickens  much 
oftener  than  if  they  had  their  liberty ;  but  be  fure  there 
is  fpace  enough  for  the  chickens  to  get  into  the  crates, 
becaufe  if  they  are  obliged  to  fqueeze  in,  it  \^ill  make 
them  grow  long  bodied,  as  will  their  oft  en  §oing  between 
garden  rails,  which  they  will  do  if  there  are  any  near, 
and  they  cannot  fly  over. 

Many  perfons  declare,  who  could  have  had  no  expe- 
rience in  breeding  fowls,  that  they  did  not  think  it  ne- 
ceflary  that  a  hen  (hould  be  confined  while  her  chickens 
are  young,  and  had  juft  fenfe  enough  to  fay,  that  nature 
never  defigncd  it ;  if  a  hen  (hould  lay  a  clutch  of  eggs 
fecretly  in  Janunry^  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  young 
hens  to  lay  in  that  month  and  fit  upon  .them,  confe- 
quently, it  there  are  any  chickens  hatched,  it  inuft  be 
in  Fibruary^  when  if  (he  is  not  taken  in  doors,  but  left  to 
range  where  (he  pleafes,  the  cold  northerly  winds  and  wet 
weather,  which  are  ufual  at  that  feaion  of  the  year,  will 
deftroy  all  of  them. 

Breeders  differ  very  much  with  refpcft  to  the  food 

that  is  given  chickens  for  the  firll  ten  or  twelve  days 

after  they  arc  hatched ;  they  grow  beft  when  fed  with 

bread  and  egg,  mixed  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  young 
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canary  birds ;  and  if  tt  happens  to  be  wet  weather^  that 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  a  room,  give  them  once 
a  day  bones  of  raw  mutton  or  beef  to  pick,  for  as  they 
are  deprived,  by  being  confined,  of  the  infe£ls  and 
worms  they  are  always  picking  up  when  ranging  about 
in  the  fields,  it  is  neccffary  they  (hould  have  lome  meat, 
and  when  given  them  in  tnis  manner,  it  is  better  than 
when  it  is  cut  for  them,  as  it  not  only  helps  to  digeft 
their  own  lood  quick,  but  affords  .them  exercife  and 
amufement. 

1 1  is  requidte  you  fhould  jpay  great  attention  to  chang- 
ing their  water  very  often,  for  as  it  is  given  them  in  very 
fiiallow  veffels  they  foon  make  it  dirty,  by  frequently 
running  through  it,  whether  in  a  room  or  out  of  doors  : 
b«fides  when  ,the  hen  is  out,  as  fhe  (hould  always  be 
placed  where  the  fun  (hines,  the  water  gets  warm  by 
there  only  being  fuch  a  fmall  quantity,  which  is  very 
difagreeable  to  them,  fomuch  fo,  that  they  have  rcfufed 
drinking  it ;  when  the  indant  you  have  given  them  frcfh 
water,  tfiey  have  drank  till  they  have  been  fick,  which 
ou^ht  to  be  prevented. 

When  your  chickens  arc  a  fortnight  old,  begin  feed- 
ing them  on  barley,  and  let  your  hens  have  their  liberty ; 
but  if  you  fhoulQ  not  have  the  convenience  of  a  running 
water,  take  care  to  place  the  veffels  from  which  they  are 
to  drink  on  the  (hady  fide  of  the  houfe,  and  the  oftener 
you  change  their  water  the  better,  likewife  feed  your 
chickens  on  a  place  where  there  is  gravel,  which  may 
be  efie^ed  by  having  three  or  four  cant  loads  of  that 
foil  thrown  up  in  the  fiame  manner  as  a  bank  which  fe- 

f>arates  two  fields,  and  at  feeding  time  fcatter  their  bar- 
ey  on  both  fides  of  it,  which  in  fome  meafure  will  pre- 
vent your  hens  from  beating  each  other's  chxckensjike- 
wife  the  early  clutches  from  worrying  the  latter  ones. 
It  will  alio  bo  of  great  fcrvice  towards  keeping  them 
found,  for  as  >hey  cannot  help  eating,  in  wet  weather, 
a  (Juantitv  of  whatever  foil  their  corn  is  fcattercd  upon, 
you  may  be  allured  gravel  is  the  wholefomeft.  Be  fure 
alfo  that  they  do  not  drink  any  foap  fuds,  or  get  to  any 
filthy  places^  for  if  they  do  it  engenders  dil^empers  in 
them  which  very  often  turn  to  that  fatal  one  the  roope, 
a  difeafe  for  which  there  are  many  remedies,  but  never 
any  fo  efre<S)ual  as  breaking  their  necks  ;  and  which  me- 
thod every  perfon  fhould  take,  as  foon  as  they  are  cer- 
tain any  one  has  the  diforder.  Some  perfons  think 
fowls  have  the  roope,  when  they  have  only  a  matter  re- 
fcmbling  water,  running  from  their  nollrils  (which  is 
occalioned  by  a  cold  J ;  and  though  this  for  certain  is  the 
firft  ftagc  of  that  diflemper,  yet  if  you  but  change  their 
walk,  and  take  careof  them,  they  will  recover  without 
being  fo  muchhurt  as  to  prevent  their  being  bred  from. 
Fowls  often  have  not  had  their  coni^itution  hurt,  al- 
though their  heads  have  been  fwclled  by  a  cold,  that 
cores  have  been  cut  out  from  under  their  eyes  ;  for  this 
has  been  a  fudden  attack,  and  as  fudden  a  recovery ; 
but  refl  yourfelf  afiured,.if  they  do  not  lofe  their  run- 
ning upon  changing  their  walk,  audit  becomes  thick  and 
Itinks,  they  have  got  the  roope. 

>  'I'he  proper  times  to  feed  your  chickens,  arc  in  the 
morning  when  you  let  them  out ;  at  noon,  and  about  an 
hour  before  you  let  them  go  to  Foofl ;  and  do  not  give 
them  more  at  once  than  they  can  eat,  that  is,  do  not 
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let  there  be  vifluals  always  upon  the  gravel,  for  if  you 
do,  they  will  not  take  that  exercife  which  is  neceffary 
they  fhould,  no  more  than  they  will  if'  they  are  kept 
too  .long  without  feeding ;  and  to  explain  the  necefiity 
there  is  for  a£ling  in  this  manner,  is  only  to  figure  to 
yourfelf  when  you  have  been  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or 
two  longer,  for  your  dinner  than  ufual,  how  incapable 
you  have  found  yourfelf  during  that  time  to  undertake 
any  thing  ever  fo  trifling  ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  when 
you  have  been  at  a  table  where  a  great  number  of  deli* 
cacies  have  induced  you  to  eat  more  thin  nature  required, 
you  mufl  have  found  yourfelf  equally  incapable  of^  doing 
any  one  thing  except  to  ileep. 

If  your  breeding  hens  have  all  got  chickens,  as  it  is 
probable  they  may  by  fitting  on  their  fecond  clutches  of 
eggs,  take  up  your  cock,  and  put  him  to  another  walk  ; 
for  by  the  hens  being  engaged,  and  not  accompanying 
him,  he  will  get  vicious  and  morofe,  and  perhaps  beat 
the  chickens,  who  by  being  young  and  unable  to  bear 
his  blows  will  pine  away  and  die ;  befides,  by  his  being 
fent  away,  the  hens  will  take  care  of  them  much  longer. 
As  foon  as  you  can  well  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies 
between  the  chickens,  break  the  necks  of  all  the  pullets, 
except  you  mean  to  fave  any  to  breed  from  ;  for  as  you 
mufl  break  their  necks  when  they  are  three  or  tour 
months  old,  the  trouble  you  will  be  at  in  keeping  them 
fo  long,  and  to  feed  them  as  you  do  the  reflr  will  be  more 
than  they  are  worth  for  the  table ;  befides,  as  you  bred 
them  to  have  fo  much  bone,  the  expence  you  have  been 
at  for  barley  will  buy  chickens  that  will  eat  much  better. 
But  fuppofiog  your  fituation  in  life  is  fuch  that  the  ex- 
pence  IS  not  an  objtEk  worth  your  notice,  it  would  be 
diminifhing  their  number  which  is  very  requifite,  as  it 
occafions  them  to  thrive  the  fafler.  In  fhort,  it  would 
in  all  probability  prevent  your  giving  any  away ;  for 
was  vou  to  be  vifited  by  any  of  your  friends,  their  fee- 
ing fo  many  pullets,  might  induce  them  to  folicit  one, 
and  if  they  are  perfons  you  would  wiffi  to  oblige,  you 
cannot  deny  their  requef^  ;  the  confequencc  of  which 
will  be,  if  ever  any  of  thefe  gentlemen  fhould  take  part 
in  a  match  againfl  you,  your  cocks  will  have  to  nghl 
again fi  their  own  relations ;  which  gentlemen  who  fol- 
low this  diverfion  ihould  live  with  their  friends  as  if 
they  would  one  time  or  another  become  their  enemies ; 
and  although  this  maxim  may  feem  rather  fevere,  yet  was 
it  adopted  on  many  other  occafions,  it  would  be  round  a 
very  neceffary  one. 

When  your  chickens  want  to  go  to  roof^,  let  the 
pei^ches  you  provide  for  them  be  round  and  covered 
with  woollen  cloth,  which  will  prevent  their  growing 
crooked  breafled,  neither  fhould  it  be  thicker  than  they 
can  gripe  with  cafe,  as  that  would  occafion  them  to  grow 
duck  footed.  This  lafi  article,  when  it  happens,  is  a 
great  detriment  to  them,  by  reafon  of  their  not  being 
able  to  fland  fo  firm  in  their  battle  as  they  otherwife 
would  do,  were  their  claws  in  a  proper  direaion.  The 
perches  likewife  fhould  be  placed  no  higher  than  they 
can  afcend  with  eafe,  moving  them  as  they  grow  more 
able  to  fly,  but  never  place  them  too  high  (that  is,,  not 
higher  than  four  or  five  feet  till  they  are  three  months 
old ;  for  fear  it  (hould  occafion  them  to  have  fwellcd 
feet ;   and  if  the  perches  are  not  taken  down  the  hens 
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ufcd  to  rood  on,  they  will  rood  there  again  before  the 
chickens  are  able  to  tollow  them,  which  will  render  the 
chickens  uneafy,  and  as  they  will  attempt  it  every  time 
they  go  to  roott,  till  they  can  accomplifh  their  views, 
their  wings  or  claws  may  be  broke,  which  would  entirely 
fpoil  them. 

It  is  probable,  you  will  be  difagreeably  perplexed  on 
account  of  their  fighting  for  maftery,  particularly  as  you 
have  fo  many,  for  very  often  they  fight  until  they  tear 
the  (kin  from  one  another's  heads  half  way  down  their 
necks,  and  when  this  happens,  fportfmen  call  them 
peeled  pated*  by  rcafon  that  the  feathers  never  grow  af- 
terwaras  where  the  {kin  has  been  broke  ;  and  this  is  fo 
great  a  defedi,  that  the  oppofite  party  may  refufe  to  let 
them  be  weighed,  alleging  they  have  a  great  advantage 
over  a  cock  with  a  fair  hackle  ;  and  if  they  (hould  a£l  m 
this  manner,  after  you  have  been  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  bringing  them  up  to  be  cocks  (without  you 
choofe  to  fell  them)  you  will  be  obliged  to  break  their 
necks.  There  are  alfo  other  ill  confequenccs,  if  they 
are  permitted  to  fight  a  long  time,  fuch  as  their  getting 
feem  eyed,  cankered  mouths  ;  and  to  be  explicit,  fome- 
times  tney  make  one  another  in  fuch  a.conditioxY  as  obliges 
you  to  kill  them  dire£lly. 

Now,  to  prevent  their  fighting  from  being  attended 
with  iuch  difacreeable  confequences,  after  they  have 
begun,  divide  tnem  into  as  many  parties  as  you  can  find 
feparate  apartments,  leaving  the  ftron^eft  upon  the 
ground,  and  when  thefe  have  fully  eftabliflied  tneir  au- 
thority over  each  other  (which  you  make  them  do  in  the 
courfe  of  two  days,  by  holding  which  you  find  the 
weakeft  in  your  nand,  and  bunetine  him  with  your 
handkerchief  while  the  other  firikes  him,  and  if  this 
wont  dO|  confine  him  without  vi£luals  for  a  few  hours 
until  he  is  cold,  when  by  his  being  ftiflF  and  fore,  and 
the  other  frefli,  after  a  blow  or  two  he  will  not  attack 
him  again)  you  may  put  down  the  ftrongeft  from  one  oi 
the  parties  that  are  (hut  up,  who  by  being  kept  (hort  of 
fooa,  will  fubmit  direfily  to  run  under  all  thofe  that  are 
down  ;  and  when  they  are  fo  far  reconciled  as  to  permit 
him  to  run  amongft  them,  put  down  the  Ilrongeft  from 
another  party,  which  will  fubmit  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  by  purfumg  this  method,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days 
you  will  be  able  to  get  them  all  down.  When  once 
fettled,  they  will  go  very  peacably  together,  except  by 
accident  one  of  them  (hould  get  distmured,  which  if 
fuch  a  thing  (hould  happen,  and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
perfeSly  reconciled,  fend  him  to  another  walk  for  fear 
of  a  general  quarrel. 

Do  not  permit  the  hens  to  run  longer  with  the  chick- 
ens, than  while  they  remain  miftrcfles  over  them,  but 
fend  them,  and  the  pullets  you  have  favcd  to  another 
walk ;  as  it  will  be  a  fcafon  of  the  year  your  brood 
cock  can  be  of  no  fcrvice,  by  putting  him  down  with 
the  chickens,  he  will  be  ^  good  to  them  as  a  bell-wea- 
ther  to  a  flock  of  flieep ;  befides,  you  will  favc  a  walk, 
and  in  this  manner  they  will  run  peaceably  together  (if 
you  prevent  any  hens  from  coming  near  them)  until  you 
want  the  walk  for  breeding  at  again.  Be  fure  you  get 
good  walks  for  thofe  to  be  made  cocks  of,  but  by  no 
means  put  them  down  at  farm  houfes,  nor  at  any  place 
where  there  is  the  lead  probability  of  their  getting  to 


other  cocks,  for  if  you  do,  you  may  be  affured  of  having 
them  fpoiled.  In  (hort,  if  they  arc  not  put  to  good 
walks,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  good  corn  and 
clean  water,  you  had  better  break  their  necks.  When 
you  take  them  to  their  walks,  cut  off  their  combs,  £^r. 
as  clofe  as  you  can ;  and  by  following  thefe  methods« 
your  brood  walk  will  be  clear  for  you  to  begin  breeding, 
in  a  proper  time  the  next  feafon. 

Having  mentioned  about  moving  your  hens  to  ano* 
ther  w^lk,;!  muft  caution  you  not  to  put  them  do^n 
where  there  are  any  other  hens,  not  even  dunghill  ones, 
for  though  thefe  will  not  fight  long  enough  to  do  your 
hens  any  injury,  they  will  disfigure  them,  which  is  as 
bad,  becaufe  it  will  fet  them  a  fighting  among  them* 
felvcs ;  and  if  you  mean  to  breed  from  them  the  next 
feafon;  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  let  them  run  with* 
out  a  cock  ;  for  if  they  do  not  lay  after  they  have  be- 
§an  to  moult,  till  the  clutch  of  eggs  you  would  wi(h  fo 
iet,  you  will  not  be  certain  to  tne  father  of  your 
chickens. 

It  is  rcquifite  you  (hould  know  the  goodnefs  of  thofe 
already  bred  before  you  breed  another  whole  feafon 
from  the  fame  cock  and  hens,  but  do  not  ciit  them  out  as 
fonie  perfons  do,  who  think  if  they  die  game  they  muft 
be  good  ones  ;  for  inftance,  fome  gentlemen's  cocks,  al- 
though very  good  game,  have  been  beat  very  cafy  only 
by  half  bred  cocks,  that  have  been  good  firikers ; 
whereas  if  they  had  made  as  good  ufe  of  their  heels  as 
their  antagonifts,  they  would  eafily  have  made  them 
run  away.  But  to  be  ingenuous,  the  method  you  follow 
to  find  out  their  goodnefs,  is  to  choofe  th];ee  or  four 
that  are  (horteft  upon  leg  (becaufe  they  ^re  fitted  to 
fight  when  i^ags)  from  thofe  that  were  hatched  in  the 
early  part  of  the  feafon,  and  if  you  are  concerned  in  a 
match  about  February  or  March^  have  them  weighed  in ; 
but  fuppofineyou  (hould  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  matcji,  lend  them  where  you  are  fure  they  will  be  well 
looked  after,  and  by  flaking  the  battle  money  they  fight 
for,  you  may  have  them  weighed  to  fight  in  the  mam^ 
and  as  you  would  not  have  lent  them  without  its  being 
a  creditable  match,  they  confequently  will  have  to  fight 
againfl  good  cocks.  If  you  lend  four,  it  is  probable 
three^ may  fight ;  but  there  is  great  odds  that  one  does; 
and  about  an  equal  chance  that  two  do ;  but  let  us 
fuppofe  three  fi^t,  you  would  be  to  blame  to  back 
them,  and  indeed  it  would  be  judgment  for  you  to  lay 
againft  them  to  the  amount  of  the  battle  money,  for  al- 
though your  flags  may  be  much  better  than  the  cocks 
they  fignt  againft,  yet  if  it  (hould  be  a  long  battle,  the 
cocks  mufl  win  without  a  mere  chance,  which  good 
fportfmen  never  will  truil  to.  It  is  alfo  requifite  you 
(hould  inform  yourfelf,  if  you  can,  whofe  cocks  your 
(lags  fight  againfl,  and  what  chara£ler  they  bear,  by  fo 
doing,  you  will  be  a  better  judge  what  your  ifags  are 
able  to  do ; .  likewifc  pay  a  (Irid  attention  to  their  man- 
ner of  fighting,  for  if  they  keep  the  battle  upon  an  equal 
poife  againft  good  cocks,  and  only  feem  to  be  beat  by 
age,  do  not  be  out  of  humour,  and  break  the  necks  of 
thofe  at  their  walks,  as  you  may  expe£l  great  things 
from  them  when  cocks.  Suppofiog  they  (hould  behave  in 
this  manner,  breed  from  the  fame  cock  and  hens  again 
the  next  feafon,  and  (hould  they  win  the  odd  battle 
D  d  2  when 
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when  cocks,  be  very  careful  of  your  brood  cock ;  for 
if  you  are,  and  by  keeping  him  from  the  hens  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  feafon,  you  may  breed  from  hirS 
fevcn  or  eight  years,  as  a  cock  that  wUl  get  good 
chickens,  being  a  very  valuable  acquifition  to  a 
breeder. 

It  is  not  meant  when  it  is  faid  you  may  breed  from 
your  cock  fo  many  feafons,  that  it  Ihould  always  be  from 
tTie  fame  hens,  neither  is  there  ahy  occafion  to  crofs  them 
every  feafon,  for  if  they  are  good,  be  contented  (aftd  do 
not  let  every  cock  you  fee  fight  a  good  battle,  entice 
you  to  breed  from  him)  for  by  putting  your  young  hens 
to  your  old  cock,  and  a  young  CQck  to  your  old  hens, 
you  may  keep  them  in  their  full  vigour  at  leaft  four 
years.  But  never  breed  from  flags  or  pullets  without 
your  old  ones,  as  no  fowls  can  ever  be  poffefTed  of  every 
neceflary  requifite  to  breed  from,  until  they  haVe- 
moulted  twice,  artd  when  you  do  crofs  your  breed,  be 
very  caf eful  what  fort  you  do  it  with,  and  the  nearer  the 
colour  of  your  own  ^the  better,  as  the  produce  will  run 
more  regular  in  feather. 

Now,  permit  me  to  recommend  you  to  tranfaft  the 
bufinefs  relative  to  trying  your  flags,  without  mention- 
ing it  even  to  the  perfon  that  feeds  them,  which  you  may 
cffeft  by  cutting  off  the  points  of  your  flags  heels  when 
you  take  them  from  their  walks,  and  fending  them  as 
^  cocks  :  but  if  he  ihould  have  fome  fufpicion  they  are 
*  ftags  (as  it  is  probable  he  will,  if  he  underflands  his  bo^ 
linefs)  and  alks  you,  do  not  inform  Him,  neithertell  him 
they  afe  your  own  breeding,  or  that  they  are  all  t)f  one 
fort ;  by  which  means,  whether  they  are  good  or  bad,  no 
'  perfon  will  be  acquainted  with  it ;  for  if  they  fhould 
turn  out  to  be  of  the  firft  rate,  and  you  have  told  the 
feeder  they  are  your  own,  and  that  you  have  a  great 
many  brothers,  lie  tells  his  helpers,  and  they  their  com- 
panions, by  which  means,  when  your  cocks  come  to 
fight  the  next  year,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  bet, 
without  laying  fix  to  four,  and  fuppofing  you  lay  an 
equal  fum  upon  every  battle,  if  your  cocks  do  win 
three  out  of  five  in  one  day*s  fighting,  you  will  b^  juft 
even  in  your  bets  ;  but  if  they  fhould  lofe  three  out  of  five 
the  next  day,  and  you  kept  laying  guineas,  you  would 
be  ten  lofer. 

This  is  fuflScient  to  fhow,  how  neceffary  it  is  to  aft 
with  fccrecy.  And  to  prevent  any  one  from  knowing 
that  your  cocks  are  ol  a  fort,  when  you  mark  your 
chickens,  do  it  two  or  three  different  ways,  but  do  not 
truft  to  your  memory  on  this  occafion,  let  it  be  ever  fo 
good,  for  by  having  two  or  three  forts,  each  marked  in  a 
diflerent  manner,  may  create  confufion,  if  not  inferted 
in  a  book. 

It  wilf  be  requifite  to  make  fome  nieceflfary  remarks, 
to  be  attended  to  by  any  gentleman  that  is  going  to  fight 
a  match.  In  fine,  when  any  gentleman  has  an  inten- 
tion of  fighting  a  match,  no  matter  whether  for  one  day 
or  for  a  week,  beiorehe  comes  to  an  agreement,  he  fhould 
vifit  all  his  walks,  to  fee  if  the  cocks  are  fafe  and  in  a 
condition  fit  to  be  taken  up ;  if  they  are,  the  next  thing 
to  be  confidered  is  to  fecure  a  feeder,  one  whofe  cocks 
he  has  known  to  fight  well  during  the  courfe  of  many 
matches,  and  not  by  his  only  having  the  name  of  a  good 
feeder,  for  many  are  called  by  that  name  who  have  Kt- 


tie  pretenfions  to  ii ;  and  if  they  have  had  the  good  for- 
ttme  to  win  a  match  or  two,  it  has  not  been  owing  fo 
much  to  their  good  feeding,  as  to  the  cxcplfent  firings 
of  cocks  that  have  been  fent  in  by  the  gentlemen  who 
employed  them,  Likewifc  to  fecure  a  good  fetter-to, 
one  whom  you  have  feen  often  and  know. to  be  clever, 
for  it  is  the  fame  with  this  art  as  that  concerning  feed- 
ing ;  many  pretend  to  be  adepts  in  it,  who  do  not  know 
when  a  cock  wants  reft,  or  when  he  (hould  be  made  to 
fight.  It  muft  be  underflood  the  winning  of  a  match 
chiefly  depends  upon  thofe  two  perfons,  for  a  good 
feeder,  ana  a  good  fetter-to,  win  a  match  with  an  indif« 
ferent  ftring  of  cocks,  againft  a  bad  feeder  and  fetter-to 
with  an  excellent  one  :  and  as  there  are  generally  two 
who  have  more  merit  than  any  that  pretended  to  this 
art, .  the  perfon  who  fecures  them  in  his  intcreft  will 
confequently  have  a  great  advantage  over  his  adver- 
fary. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fighting  cock,  four  things  are  chiefly 
to  be  confidered,  viz. 

Shape,  colour,  courage,  and  a  (harp  heel. 

1.  As  to  fhapc,  you  muft  not  chufe  one  either  too 
large  or  too  fmall ;  for  the  firil  is  unwieldy,  and  not 
aj£live,  the  other  is. weak  and  tedious  in  his  fighting  ; 
and  both  very  diflScult  to  be  matched :  the  middle- 
fized  cock  is  therefore  mofl  proper  for  your  purpofe,  as 
being  flrong,  nimble,  and  eaiily  matched:  his  head 
ought  to  be  fmall,  with  a  quick  large  eye,  and  a  ftrong 
beak,  which  (as  Mr.  Markham  obferves)  ihould  be 
crook t,  and  big  at  the  fetting  on,  in  colour  futtable  to 
the  plume  of  his  feathers,  whether  black,  yellow,  or  rcd- 
difh,  &c. 

The  beam  of  his  leg  is  to  be  very  ftrong,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  plume,  blue,  grey,  or  yellow  j  his  fpurs 
rough,  long,  and  fliarp,  a  little  bending,  and  pointing 
inward. 

2.  The  colour  of  a  game  cock  ought  to  he  grey,  yel- 
low, or  red,  with  a  black  breaff ;  not  but  there  are  many 
other  piles,  or  birds  of  difFerent  colours  very  excellent, 
and  may  be  difcovered  by  prafticc  and  obfer\'ation,  but 
the  three  former,  by  experience,  are  ever  found  the 
beft.  The  pied  pile  may  pafs  indifferently,  but  the 
white  and  dun  are  rarely  known  to  be  good  for  any 
thing. 

Ityour  cock's  neck  be  invefted  with  a  fcarlet  com- 
plexion, it  is  a  fign  he  is  flrong,  lufly  and  courageous ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  if  pale  and  wan,  it  denotes 
him  to  be  faint,  and  defeftive  in  his  ftate  of  health. 

3.  You  may  know  his  courage  by  his  proud,  up- 
right ftanding,  and  flately  tread  in  walking  ;  and  if  he 
crows  frequently  in  the  pen  it  is  a  demonftraiion  of 
fpirit. 

4.  His  narrow  heel,  or  fliarpnefs  of  heel,  is  known 
no  otherwife  than  by  obfervation  in  fighting;  and 
that  is,  when  upon  every  rifing  he  fo  hits,  that  he  draws 
blood  from  his  adverfary,  gilding  his  fpurs  continu- 
ally, and  at  every  blow  threatening  him  with  immediate 
death. 

Here  note,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  moft  (kilful  cock- 
maflers,  that  a  fharp-heeled  cock,  though  he  be  fome- 
what  falfe,  is  better  than  a  true  cock  whh  a  dull  heel: 
the  reafon  is  this^  theone  fights  long,  but  feldom  wounds, 
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whil«  the  other  carries  a  heel  fo  fatal,  that  every  mo- 
ment produces  an  expe£)ation  of  the  end  of  the  battle ; 
and  though  he  be  not  fo  hardy  as  to  endure  the  utmoil 
hewing,  fo  commoniy  there  is  little  occaiioa  ior  it,  he 
being  a  quick  difpatcher  of  his  bufinefs. 

Now  Ifaould  your  cock  prove  both  hardy  and  nar 
row  beeledy  he  is  thenthe  befl  bird  you  can  make  choice 
of. 

To  prepare  a  cock  to  fight,  firft  with  a  pair  of  fine 
fliears  cut  all  his  mane  clofe  off  to  his  neck^  from  tlie 
head  to  the  fetting  on  oF  the  (boulders. 

2.  Clip  off  all  the  feathers  from  the  tail,  clofe  to  bis 
rump  ;  the  redder  it  appears,  the  better  is  die  cock  in 
condition. 

3.  Spread  his  wings  by  the  length  of  the  firft  rifing 
feather,  and  clip  the  reix  ilopewilei  with  fharp  points, 
that  in  his,  rifing  he  may  therewith  endanger  an  eye  uf  his 
adverfary. 

4.  Scrape  fmooth,  and  fharpen  his  fpurs  with  a  pen- 
knife. 

5.  And  laAly,  fee  that  there  be  no  feathers  on  the 
crown  of  his  head  for  his  opponent  to  take  hold  of  them , 
moiflen  his  head  all  over  widi  your  fpittle,  and  titrn  him 
into  the  pit  to  try  his  fortune,  for  othi  r  particulars,  fee 
Matching  of^Cocks. 

GAME-HEN  (hould  be  rightly  plumed  ;  as,  black, 
brown,  fpeekled  grey,  grihel,  or  yeliowifli ;  thcfe  being 
the  mdft  proper  colours  for  inch  a  hen  of  the  game :  if 
fbe be  tufted  on  the  crown,  it  is  fo  much  the  better,  for 
that  denotes  courage  and  refolution,  and  if  ihe  have  the 
addition  of  weapons,  they  conduce  very  much  to  her 
excellency  ;  her  bodv  (hould  be  big  and  well  jpoked  be- 
hind, for  the  produflion  of  large  eggs :  but  it'is  adviie- 
able  to  obferve  how  ihe  behaves  her(elf  to  her  chickens, 
whether  friendly  or  frowardly  ;  and  take  efpecial  no- 
tice of  her  carriage  amongft  other  hens;  if  (he  re- 
ceive abufcs  from  them  without  revenge,  or  (hew 
any  token  of  cowardice,  value  her  not,  for  you  may 
d^end  upon  it  her  chickens  will  be  good  for  no- 
thing. 

GAME-KEEPERS,  are  thofe  who  have  the  care  of 
keeping  and  prefer ving  the  game,  and  are  appointed  to 
that  omce  by  lords  of  manors,  &c.  who  not  being  under 
the  degree  of  efquire,  may  by  a  writing,  under  their 
hands  and  feats,  authorife  one  or  more  game-keepers, 
who  may  feize  ^ns,  dogs,  or  nets  ufcd  by  unqualified 
perfons,  for  deitroying  the  game.  Game  keepers  are 
aifo  to  be  perions  either  qualified  by  law  to  kill  the 
game,  or  to  be  truely  and  properly  the  lervams  of  the 
lords  or  ladies  of  manors  appointing  them  ;  and  no 
game-keepers  can  qualify  any  pcrfbn  to  fuch  an  end,  or 
to  keep  dogs,  lie.  as  may  be  ieen  by  the  feveral  game 
aQs.    ^^pGameLaws. 

The  perfons  qualified  to  keep  guns, 'dogs,  lie.  are 
thofe  who  have  a  free  warren,  ico/.  a  year,  by  inherit- 
ance or  for  life,  or  a  iealefor  99  years  of  150/.  per  aim. 
alfo  the  eldeit  (6ns  of  efquircs,  t^c.  A  lord  of  a  manor 
may  appoint  a  game  keeper  within  his  manor  and  roy- 
ahy  to  Kill  hares,  pheafants,  partridges,  &c.  ior  his  own 
ufe,  the  name  of  whom  is  to  be  emered  with  the  clerk 
-of  the  peace  of  the  county  ^  and  if  any  other  game- 
keeper, or  one  illegally  authorifed,  under  colour  oi  his 


authority  kills  gatne,  and  afterwards  feils  it,  urith- 
out  the  confent  of  the  perfon  that  empowers 
him,  he  is  on  convi£lioa  to  fuSer  coKporal  puni(h- 
ment.  ,, 

GAN  ACHES  (fo  called  in  French)  in  farriery,  are  the 
two  bones  on  each  fide  of  the  hinder  part  o(  the  head,  00^ 
pofite  to  the  neck,  or  onfet  of  the  head,  which  form  cnc 
lower  jaw  and  give  it  motion.  -     .  ' 

It  is  in  this  place  that  the  glandsor  kernels  of  theflran- 
gles  and  the  glanders  are  placed. 

GARGE  r,  IN  THE  Head  of  Cattle  ;  is  a  fwel- 
Jing  and  inflammation  of  the  head,  afFe6^ii^  in  particular 
the  eyes  and  lips,  and  in  the  end  inflaming  alio  the  gums 
and  tongue. 

The  creature  muft  be  blooded  every  day  til  I  the  inflam- 
mation is  fufofided.  I  mmediatelv  after  the  firlt  bleeding 
give  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  Epfom  falts,  diflblved  in  a 

flint  of  warm  ale  ;  after  which,  night  and  morning,  let 
rim  have  the  following  drench  : 

Take  half  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
juice  of  piamane,  two  fcruples  of  fait  prunella,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Venice-treacle.  Mix  ail^thefe 
together,  and  give  it  in  one  dofe.  Thefe  methods  will 
feldocn  fail  of  producing  a  fpeedy  <;ure.;  but  the  beaft 
mufibe  kept  clean,  dry,  and  quiet.    'Ur,     « 

,Firft  let  th^m  blood  in  the  neck- vein,  both  fick  and 
found,  and  give  unto  every  beaft  to  drink  a  pint  of  old 
urine  with  a  good  quantity  of  hen's  dung  laid  in  ftcepeight 
or  ten  hours  ;  grind  for  each  beaft  a  handful  of  rue,  and 
pat  to  the  hen's  dung  and  urine  when  it  is  ft  rained,  and 
give  it  to  the  beafts,  fick  and  well,  but  more  to  the  fick 
than  to  the  found,  as  it  will  cure  the  fick,  and  preCerve 
the  found. 

And  to  keep  them  (bund,  if  the  feafon  be  dangerous, 
you  muil  take  thyme,  and  lay  it  to  fteep  in  white-wine 
vinegar  and  the  beaft's  own  water,  with  a  handful  of  (alt 
blended  with  the  vinegar ;  then  rub  their  mouth  and 
tongue  very  wdi,and  put  the  relt  down  the  beaft's  throat; 
it  will  keep  their  ftomach,  and  preferve  their  health  ; 
but  bleed^both  at  fpring  and  fall,  giving  them  rue,  as 
aforefaid."  Or, 

Look  into  their  mouths  for  blifters  upon  their 
toncues ;  and  i(  there  are  any  you  muft  break  them ;  but 
if  the  tongue  is  fwelled,  you  muft  pull  it  forth,  and 
look  under  tt ;  if  there  be  no  blifters,  then  you  muft 
take  your  knite  and  (lit  underneath  the  tongue  an  inch 
long,  to  let  out  the  poifon,  and  wa(h  it  with  vinegar  ior 
the  prefcnt,  and  within  an  hour,  give  three  penny  worth 
of  powder  of  fenu-greek,  turmeric,  long  pepper,  li- 
quorice-powder, and  annifeeds,  \t\  a  quart  of^  ftrong  afle 
or  beer  lukewarm.  But  to  prevent  this,  bleed  them 
well  fpring  and  fall ;  and,  when  you  do  fo,  give  to 
every  beaft  fome  rue  in  a  pint  of  ale  or  beer,  though 
they  be  never  (iv  well,  milk,- warm,  and  they  will  do 
well. 

Caft  him  on  fome  ft  raw,  and  then  take  forth  his 
tongue,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  (lit  along  the 
middle  vein  under,  an  inch  right  from  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  and  there  will  come  torth  black  blood  and 
water,  which  proceeds  from  the  gall;  theft  rub  the 
place  with  fait  and  vinegar,  and  he  will  recover  and  do 
well. 
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The  garget  in  fomc  cattle  proceeds  from  a  bruife 
or  Du(h. 

Cut  a  hole  where  the  bruife  is,  and  make  it  hollow 
to  the  bottom  therepf ;  fome  cut  and  tafe  the  (kin  as  far 
as  the  bruife  goeth,  and  then  make,  and  have  ready, 
of  beaten  garlic  and  the  tops  of  (harp  nettles,  with 
fome  rufty  bacon  on  the  outfide,  beat  all  well  together, 
and  then  put  it  into  the  hole.  Then  bathe  it  twice  a 
day  as  foilowetiv;  take  the  grounds  of  ale  or  beer, 
and  the  foot  of  a  chimney,  of  white  flfted  afhes,  of 
black  foap  if  you  can,  mix  all  thefe  together,  (tir  it 
well  over  the  fire,  and  make  it  warm;  then  bathe  and 
wafli  the  fore  place;  ufe  this  morning  and  evening  till 
it  be  thoroughly  whole. 

Garget,  in  the  maw  of  cattle^  is  a  dangerous  dif- 
temper,  which  is  got  when  the  bealls  covet  to  eat  of 
crabs  or  acorns  laymg  under  trees,  which  fruit  for  the 
moft  part  they  fwallow  whole  without  breaking  or  chew, 
ingy  fo  that  it  lieth  whole  in  the  maw,  and  will  not 
digeft.  You  may  perceive  it  by  their  drooping  and 
heavinefs  in  their  head,  and  hanging  down  ot  their 
ears;  their  heart  will  beat  very  fore,  and  they  will  be 
cojitinually  fitting. 

Let  them  blood  in  the  neck-vein,  and  let  them  bleed 
very  well ;  then  draw  your  cord,  and  take  rue,  plan- 
tane,  fouthernwood,  wormwood,  (hepherd's  purfe, 
fmallafe,  colewort,  if  you  can  conveniently  get  them, 
of  eacn  half  a  handful ;  bruife  them  very  fmall ;  take 
a  handful  of  hen's  dung,  and  let  it  fleep  in  a  pint  of 
old  wafli  eight  hours,  and  then  (train  forth  the  hen's 
dung,  and  put  the  herbs  and  wa(h  together ;  then  put  a 
full  quart  o£  ftrong  ale  to  the  herbs  and  wa(h,  and  fet 
them  on  the  fire  until  one  half  is  boiled  away:  then 
Ibrain  them  over  again,  and  put  in  an  ounce  ot  treacle, 
one  fpoonful  of  the  juice  of  garlic,  and  fome  anni- 
feeds,  together  with  lomc  liquorice  powder  :  blend  all 
together,  and  give  to  the  beaft  milk  warm ;  or,  chop 
and  bruife  fmau  a  good  handful  of  chamomile,  and  then 
mix  It  with  wine,  and  give  it  him. 

GARGLE,  in  Cattle.  This  difeafe  is  an  inflam- 
mation about  the  neck,  beginning  in  the  outward  part, 
and  by  degrees'  afFe£ling  mwardly.  The  firll  fign  of 
it  is  a  hard  not  fwelline  m  the  dewlap  ;  and  this  fpreads 
afterwards  to  the  breait  and  throat. 

Bleed  the  creature  largely :  then  make  an  opening  in 
the  dewlap  where  the  fwelling  is,  and  put  in  as  much 
of  the  leaves  of  bear's-foot,  pounded  to  a  ma(h,  as 
the  opening  will  admit.  Sew  this  in  with  two  or  three 
Pitches;  which  will  caufe  a  running,  and  put  a  (lop  to 
the  difeafe.  When  it  has  run  three  day^,  the  threads 
mu6  be  cut,  and  the  bear's-foot  taken  out.  Then  meh 
fome  black  baiilicon.  and  dip  in  it  a  pledget  of  tow  ; 
put  this  into  the  wound  juil  warm,  and  repeat  the 
drefTing  every  day  till  it  is  healed.  If  the  difeafe  be 
obftinate,  and  the  fweliing  increafe,  bleed  again  a  day 
or  two  after. 

GARTH,  OR  Fish-Garth.  A  wear  or  dam  in  a 
river  for  the  catching  fi(h. 

•     GARTH-MAN.     One  who  owns  an  open  wear 
where^fifl)  arc  taken. 

GASCOIN«    The  inner  thigh  of  an  horfe,  which 


begins  at  the  ftifle,  and  reaches  to  the  pla,  or  bending 
of  the  ham. 

<JAUNT  BELLYED,  or  light  bbllyed  Horse, 
is  one  whofe  belly  (brinks  up  towards  his  flank ;  whence 
you  may  conclude  he  is  extremely  cuftive,  and  annoyed 
with  much  unnatural  heat,  fo  as  to  be  always  very 
wafliy,  tender,  and  unhealthy,  after  hard  labour. 

In  order  to  the  cure  of  it.  it  muft  be  oTjferved,  that 
all  horfes  have  two  fmall  firings,  reaching  from  the 
cods  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide;  you 
muft  therefore  with  your  finger  breek  thefe  firings,  and 
then  anoint  the  part  every  day  with  frelh  butter  and 
the  ointment  populneufTiy  mixed  in  equal  quantities. 

GAZE^HOUND.  \  A  dog  more  beholden   to  the 

GAST-HOUND  /  (harpnefs  of  his  fight,  than 
the  nofe  or  fmelling,  by  virtue  of  which  he  makes  ex- 
cellent fport  with  the  fox  and  hare:  he  is  alfo  very  ex- 
quifite  in  his  ele£lion  of  one  that  is  not  lank  or  lean, 
but  full,  fat,  and  round ;  which  if  it  happen  ta  return 
and  mingle  with  the  reft  of  the  herd,  this  dog  will 
foon  fpy  It  out,  leaving  the  reft  untouched;  and  after 
he  hath  iet  fure  fight  upon  it,  he  feparateth  it  from  the 
company,  and  having  fo  done,  never  ceafeth  till  he 
hath  worried  it  to  death. 

Thefe  dogs  arc  much  ufed  in  the  north  of  £nglamt, 
and  on  chathpagne  ground  rather  than  bufhy  and  wood- 
ed  places ;  and  they  are  more  ufed  by  horfemen  than 
footmen, 

if  it  fo  happens  at  any  time  that  fuch  a  dog  takes  a 
wrong  way,  upon  the  mafter's  making  fome  ufual  fign 
and  familiar  token,  he  returns  forthwith,  and  takes  the 
right  and  readv  courfe,  beginning  the  chafe  afreOi ;  fo 
that  with  a  clear  voice  and  fwin  foot,  he  follows  the 
game  with  as  much  courage  and  nimblenefs  as  he  did 
at  firft. 

GEESE.    &^  Poultry. 

GELDING,  is  a  horfe  whofe  teflicles  are  cut  out, 
fo  that  he  is  not  fit  for  a  ftallion. 

GELDING  a  Horse  or  Colt.  In  the  perform- 
ing of  this,  three  things  are  to  be  obferved :  firft 
the  age,  then  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  laftly  the 
ftate  of  the  moon.  «  - 

As  to  the  firft,  if  it  be  a  colt,  he  may  be  gelded  at 
nine  days  old,  or  fifteen,  if  his  ftones  be  come  down  ; 
for  the  fooner  you  geld  him,  ^he  better  for  the  growth, 
age,  and  courage  :  but  a  farrier  may  geld  a  horfe  at  any 
age  whatever,  if  he  be  careful  of  the  cure. 

As  to  the  time  of  the  year,  it  (hould  be  done  be- 
tween Jpril  and  /Wiryy,  or  in  the1)eginning  of  yum  zt 
fartheft  ;  or  at  the  tall  of  the  leaf,  which  is  about  the 
latter  end  of  Septembt  r. 

But  for  the  third  thing,  viz.  the  ftate  of  the  moon, 
the  fitteft  time  is  always  when  the  moon  is  in  the  wane 
or  decreafe. 

As  to  the  manner  of  gelding,  whether  it  be  a  foal, 
colt,  or  horfe,  after  you  have  caft  him  upon  fome  foft 
place,  take  the  ftones  between  your  foremoft  finger 
and  your  great  finger,  then  flit  the  cod  and  prefs  the 
ftones  forth ;  when  that  is  done,  with  a  pair  6i  fmall 
nippers  made  of  fteel,  box,  or  brazil  wocd>  being  very 
fmooth,  clap  tlie  ftrings  of  the  ftones  between  them 
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very  ncar»  cut  to  the  fetting  on  of  the  (lones,  and  prefs 
them  fo  hard»  that  there  maybe  no  flux- of  blood, 
then  with  a  thin  drawing  cauterizine  irdn,  made  red 
hoty  fear  away  the  (lone;  after  that  take  an  hard  plaif- 
ter,  made  of  rofin,  wax«  and  waftied  turpentine,  well 
dilTolved  together,  and  with  your  hot  iron^  melt  it 
upon  the  head  of  the  brings;  that  being  done»  fear 
them,  and  melt  more  of  the  falve,  till  fuch  time  as 
you  have  had  a  good  thicknefs  of  the  falve  upon  the 
firings. 

Laftly,  loofe  the  nippers ,  and  do  fo  to  the  other 
ftone;  fill  the  two  flits  of  the  cod  with  white  fait, 
anoint  all  the  outfide  of  the  cod  with  hog*s  greafe,  and 
then  let  the  horfe  rife;  keeping  him  in  a  warm  flable 
loofe,  that  he  may  walk  up  and  down,  for  there  is  no- 
thing better  for  him  than  moderate  exercife. 

But  if  you  perceive  that  he  fwells  in  the  cod  and 
fheath  ycry  much,  chafe  him  up  and  down,  and  make 
him  trot  an  hour  in  the  day,  which  will  foon  recover 
him  and  make  him  found. 

GEN  NET.  A  kind  of  S/>am/h  horfe;  alfo  a  kind 
of  cat  bred  in  Spaifj^  fomewhat  bigger  than  a  weafel, 
of  a  grey  or  black  colour,  but  the  fur  of  the  black  is 
the  mofl  valuable. 

GENTlL.  1      A  fort  of  maggot  or  worm,   often 

GEN  rLE.  J   ufed  for  a  bait  to  catch  fi(h. 

You  may  breed  and  keep  gentles  thus  :  take  a  piece 
of  beafl's  liver,  and  with  a  crofs  (tick,  hang  it  in  fome 
comer  over  a  pot  or  barrel,  half  full  of  dry  clay,  and 
as  the  gentles  grow  big  they  will  fall  into  the  barrel 
and  fcour  themfelves,  and  be  always  ready  for  ufe 
whenfoever  you  incline  to  fi(h  ;  and  thefe  gentles  may 
be  thus  created  till  after  Michaelmas,  But  if  you  de- 
fire  to  keep  gentles  to  fiOi  with  all  the  year,  then  get 
a  dead  cat  or  a  kite,  and  let  it  be  fly-blown,  and  when 
the  gentles  begin  to  be  alive  and  to  flir,  then  bury  it 
and  them  in  f(;ft  moift  earth,  but  as  free  from  froft  as 
you  can,  and  thefe  you  may  dig  up  at  any  time  when 
you  intend  to  ufe  them  ;  thefe  will  lafl  till  March,  and 
about  that  time  turn  to  be  flics. 

But  if  you  be  too  nice  to  foul  your  fingers,  which 

food  anglers  feldom  are,  then  take  this  bait ;  set  a 
andful  of  well  made  malt,  and  put  it  into  a  dim  of 
vratcr,  and  then  wafh  and  rub  it  betwtxt  your  hands 
till  you  make  it  clean*  and  as  free  from  hufks  as  you 
can  ;  then  put  that  water  from  it,  and  put  a  fmatl 
quantity  of  fiefh  water  to  it,  and  fet  it  in  fomething 
that  is  fit  for  that  purpofe  over  the  fire,  where  it  is  not 
to  boil  apace,  but  leifurely  and  very  foftly,  until  it  be- 
comes lomewhat  foft,  which  you  may  try  by  feeling  it 
betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb ;  and  when  it  is  lott, 
put  your  water  from  it,  and  then  take  a  fharp  knife, 
and  turning  the  fprout  end  of  the  corn  upward,  with 
jhe  point  of  your  knife  take  the  back  part  of  the  hufk 
off  from  it,  and  yet  leaving  a  kind  of  inward  hufk  on 
the  corn,  or  clfe  it  is  marred :  and  then  cut  oflT  that 
fprouted  end,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  pull  off 
tne  hufk  on  the  cloven  fide,  and  then  cutting  off  a 
very  little  of  the  other  end,  that  fo  your  hooK  may 
enter;  and  if  your  hook  he  fmall  ana  good,  you  will 
find  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait  either  for  winter  or 


fummer,  you  fometimes  cafling  a  little  of  it  into  the 

place  where  your  float  fwims. 
GERFALCON,  l    A  bird  of  prey,  that  is  of  a  fizc 
GYRFALCON.  j    between  a  vulture  and  a  hawk, 

and  of  the  greateft  ftrength  next  to  an  eagle. 
GESSES.     The  furniture  belonging  to  a  hawk.  Sa 

Jessies. 

Giddiness,  or  Madness,  in  Asses.  Thisarifetb 
from  heat,  caufed  by  bad  vapours  arifing  from  ill  di* 
geftion. 

Take  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  rue  and  carduus,  boil 
it  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  give  it  warm,  and  bleed  in 
the  temple-veins,  keep  him  in  a  warm  houfe  with  a 
good  litter;  let  his  drink  be  water  wherein  bran  has 
been  bulled. 

Giddiness^  in  the  head  of  Sh£EP  .  This  is  a  com- 
plaint common  among  (heep  that  are  too  richly  fed. 
The  farmers  call  it  fturdincfs,  and  the  fturdy  evil. 
-The  cure. 

The  (heep  muft  be  bled  three  quarters  of  a  pint, 
then  difFolve  an  ounce  of  afrafoetida  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, add  four  fpoonfuls  of  juice  of  garlic,  and  twa 
ounces  of  honey ;  give  a  quarter  of  a.  pint  at  a  time 
once  in  three  hours,  till  half  is  taken;  then  the  reft  at 
dofes  night  and  morning.  Put  the  (heep  into  hilly 
paflure  ground,  and  they  will  efcape  a  return. 

GIGS,  otherwife  called  Bladders,  or  Flaps,  are 
a  dileafe  in  the  mouth  of  a  horfe;  they  being  fmall 
fweliin^  or  puflules,  with  black  heads»  on  the  infides 
of  his  lips,  under  his  great  jaw  teeth,  which  will  be 
fometimes  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  fo  painful  withal, 
that  he  will  let  his  meat  fall  out  of  his  mouth,  or  at 
leaft  keep  it  in  his  mouth  unchewed. 

Thefe  gigs  proceed  irom  foul  feeding,  either  of  grafs 
or  provender;  and  you  may  feel  them  with  your 
finger. 

In  order  for  a  cure,  pull  forth  the  horfe's  tongue, 
and  flit  it  with  an  inciuon  knife,  and  thruft  out  the 
kernels,  or  corruption;  and  afterwards  waOi  the  place 
with  vinegar,  fait,  or  allum  water,  and  they  will  do 
well :  but  to  prevent  their  coming  at  all,  waOi  the 
parts  with  wine,  beer,  or  ale. 

GIRLE,  [among  Hunters]  a  roe-buck  of  two  years 
old. 

• 

GIRTHS  OP  A  Saddle.  The  ftrong  canvas  ftraps, 
which  being  buckled  under  a  horfe's  belly,  ferve  to  fix 
the  fadd  le.    See  S A  ddx  e  . 

GIRTH  j  l^with  cock-maftersj  the  compafs  of  a 
cock's  body. 

GIRTH-WEB.  That  fluff'  of  which  the  girths  of 
a  faddle  are  made. 

GLANDERS.  Mr.  Lawrence  fpeaking  of  the 
Glanders,  fays,  that  Blundevil,  and  after  him 
Markham,  give  the  following  (hort  defcription  of 
its  rife,  progiefs,  and  completion  :  '*  Of  cold,  tiril 
'*  Cometh  the  pofe  (that  is  lioppage  in  the  head)  and 
"  the  cough;  then  the  glanders,  and  tail  of  all,  the 
**  mourning  of  the  chinc^"  Of  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  they  had  yet  very  confufed  and  erroneous  no- 
tions ;  of  courfe  their  attempts  at  cure  were  irrational, 
and  little  to  the  purpoie.    But  they  by  no  means  de- 
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fcrve  the  ridicule  which  has  been  caft  upon  them,  for 
the  term  mort-de -chine f  or  as  Blundevil  englifhed  it, 
mourning  of  the  chine ;  fincc  they  did  but  what  is  vcfy 
Qpramon  with  our  modern  farriers,  denominate  a  ^tfeale 
from  one  of  its  prominent  fymptoms.  ,  7  hat  the  waft- 
ing ot  the  chine  is  an  almoft  invariable  fymptom  of 
chronic  glanders,  I  have  had  frequent  occafion  to  ob- 
fcrve  :  and  in  the  la(t  feri'  two  attempts  to  cure  the  dif- 
eafe,  my  patient,  a  fix  year  old  mare,  had  a  real  tabes 
dorfales,  as  far  as  that  term  is  fuppoled  to  intend  a  con- 
fumption,  and  weaknefs  of  the  loins. 

Snape  was  the  firft  ot  the  old  veterinary  writers 
who  really  underftood  this  difcafe,  and  probably  it  ^ifl 
not  be  too  much  to  affert,  that  he  has  given  as  juft  and 
philofophic,  although  concife,  an  account  of  it,  as  the 
irtoft  celebrated  of  our  modern  writers :  of  which  any 
profeflional  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  by  turning  to 
Gibson's  Firft  Trcatife,  in  one  volume,  where  Sn ape 
is  quoted,  fince  the  work  of  the  latter  being  fcarce, 
may  not  be  eafily  obtained. 

Bracken  was  undoubtedly  in  an  error  to  affert, 
that  the  glanders  was  not  inteftious ;  the  Doftor  had 
furely  not  inveftigated  the  nature  of  the  contagion, 
with  his  accuftomed  patience  and  acumen;  but  his 
obfcrvations  on  the  difeafe.  In  his  own  Treatife,  and 
his  notes  on  La  Fosse,  whofc  memoir  on  the  glan- 
ders he  tranflaM,  will  be  bund  of  great  confequence 
to  thofe  who  defire  information  on  the  fubjeft. 

The  Steur  La  Fosse,  farrier  to  the  French  king, 
about  the  year  1749  made  various  expeiin.ents  upon 
glandered  horfes,'  but  his  chief  merit  was  the  invention 
of  the  method  of  trepanning  them,  in  order  to  throw 
injedtions  immediately  upon  the  ulcerated  parts:  a  dif- 
covery  of  importance,  particularly  fince  it  proved  in 
every  inftance  to  be  unattended  with  the  leaft  harm, 
or  even  blemifli  to  the  horfe.  Edward  Snape,  for- 
merly farrier  to  the  late  kingt  followed  La  Fossb  in 
this  nraQice. 

The  laft  praflical  writer  on  this  fubjeft,  is  St. 
Bel,*  in  whole  work  many  curious  obfci-vations  will 
be  found :  thefe  remarks  are  intended  for  the  ufe  of 
fuch  profeflional  gentlemen  as  may  bedefirousof  con. 
Ailting  the  beft  authorities,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
may  be.  With  refpefcl  ;o  pofTefrors  of  glandered  horfes, 
who  may  wifh  to  make  experiment  of  the  poffibility  of 
cure;  they  ought  to  be  affured,  that  it  is  a  cafe  which 
demands  the  (kill  of  the  nioft  able  veterinary  phyfi- 
cians  and  furgeons,  and  that  no  fatisfaSion  can  poflibly 
be  derived  from  the  random  attempts  of  ignorant  pre- 
tenders. 

The  following  anatomical  faSs,  or  opinions,  are  ex- 
fra£led  from  Bkackek,  on  La  Fosse,  and  from  St. 
Bel. 

La  Fosse. — *•  There  is  no  communication  between 
the  brain  and  the  nofe  in  the  horfe.*'  This  was  by 
way  of  an  Twer  to  thofe  who  held  the  glanders  to  be 
a  defluxion  from  the  brain.  But  his  commentator  con- 
troverts this  pofulon  of  La  Fosse,  who  is  fuppofed 
to  mean  no  more  by  it,  than  that  the  brarn  is  parted 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  nofe  by  bones,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  no  danger  in  performing  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  trepan  \  there  is  a  communication  through 


the  hdles  of  the  bone,  called  ethmoides,  or  eniifirme, 
from  its  refcmblance  to  a  ficve.  "  In  proportion  as 
the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  two  in  number,  frtu- 
ate  oneoneach  fi^e  between  the  lower  jaw,  arc  fwelled 
morfc  fthat  is  obfiru6^ed)  the  nofe  would  run  more; 
if  one  only  were  fwelled,  then  the  noftril  on  the  fame 
fide  only  would  run."  The  feat  of  the  glanders  is 
in  the  membrana  pituitaria^  or  lining  of  the  noftrils ; 
beft  method  of  cure  by  injeQion."  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty  glandered  horfes  which  were  killed,  had  their- 
vifccra  found,  or  very  little  diftempcred."  **  When 
the  difcharge  is  inclinable  to  a  browniih  hue,  with 
blood,  &c.  the  covering  of  the  capillary  veffels  (in 
the  lining  of  the  noftrils)  is  abraded  and  worn  off  by 
the  (harpnefs  of  the  humour,  and  blood  makes  its  ef- 
cape  at  the  extremities  of  the  ramifications  or  branch-> 
ings  of  the  veins  and  arteries."  **  The  fublingual 
glands,  or  glands  under  the  tongue,  in  horfes,  do  not 
difcharge  from  their  canals  into  the  mouth,  as  in 
man,  but  on  the  contrary^  turn  backwards,  and  pais 
behind  the  holes  of  the  noftrils;  thefe  glands  arc  an- 
terior to  the  maxillary  glands,  which  bitter  fupply  the 
mouth  with  all  the  faliva  ;  for  this  reafon,  in  tne  glan- 
ders, we  find  obftru61ion  and  tumefaflion  of  the  former, 
whilft  the  latter  glands  remain  found.*'  "  From  the 
appearance  of  health,  the  durablenefs  of  fome  glan- 
dered  horfes,  the  good  and  laudable  ftate  of  tlie  vif- 
cera,  the  fwelling  and  ulcers  of  the  pituitary  mem-  * 
brane,  and  Ihe  cornets,  (or  thin  cartilaginous  fubflances 
in  ihape  of  horns,  in  each  noftril)  and  the  matter  which 
fills  the  finufes;  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  the 
glanders  is  a  local  and  inflammatory  difeafci  and  that 
the  feat  of  it  is  in  the  pituitary-  membrane."  "  A 
horfe  for  eighteen  months  difcharged  a  thick  white 
humour  in  abundance  from  his  noftrils.  At  reft  in 
the  fbdvlethe  running  ceafed,  and  was  exchanged  for  a 
rattling  noife  in  his  breathing,  which  noife  ceafed  in 
torn,  on  the  horfe  being  worked,  when  the  running 
again  fucceeded :  whence  inferred  the  horfe  not  glan- 
dered. Being  killed,-  <he  pituitary  membrane  was 
found  perfcftly  found,  and  all  the  interior  parts  of 
the  nofe  in  a  good  ilate,  without  any  unnatural  con- 
tents in  the  finufes.  The  lower  vifcera  found,  but  a 
large  abfcefs  at  the  entry  of  the  lungs,  in, the  place 
where  the  trachea  arterla^  or  windpipe,  divides  itfclf 
into  branches."  Horfes  cannot  cough  up  corruption 
from  the  lungs  by  the  mouth,  as  mamkind  do;  there- 
fore fuch  matter  runs  off  by  the  noftrils.  If  one  noftril 
only  run,  we  may  be  pretty  fare  the  difeafe  is  not  in 
the  lungs,  but  the  head  ;  becaufe  the  matter  that  comes 
up  the  windpipe  from  the  lungs  has  an  equal  chance  of 
entering  both  noftrils."  "  A  horfe  may  live,  and  do 
bufinels  a  long  time,  with  an  abfcefs  in  the  lungs,  be- 
fore the  matter,  which  pafles  up  the  windpipe,  is  ca- 
pable of  corrupting  the  membranes.  1  he  rattlinr 
noife  in  the  noftrils,  occafioned  by  the  tumid  ftate  of 
(he  glands,  and  the  prodigious  quantity  of  matter 
which  flows  off,  dilHnguilfa  the  prefent  diitemper  from 
the  glanders." 

St.  Bel. — ITie  glanders,  an  obftru£llon  or  crofion 
of  the  lymphatic  dii£ls  and  fluids, .  in  animals  which 
do  not  cleave  the  hoof,  a  difeafe  hitherto  incurable. 

^*  Young  horfes  moft  liable  to  the  difeafe,  fat  horfes 

more 
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wort  thffii  lean  one^,  thofe  at  reft  niore  than  working 
ones,  lead  ot  all  thofe  running  abroad. 

*'  The  peculiar  fymptoxns  of  the  difeife  are,  that 
the  virus  in  moft  cafes  does  not  produce,  an v  fenfible 
alteration  in  the  animal  oeconomy;  the  horfehastio 
fever,  dullnefsi  or  diftaRe  to  food,  but  the  animai 
functions  are  all  regular.  The  obftrufilion  of  the  lym* 
phatic  glands.  The  hardnefa.and  infenribility  of  the 
glandst  in  this  difeafe,  juftiBes  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  virus  contains  fome  noxious  slnd  ad  ire  effluvia 
which  condenfe  the  humours. 

**  When  the  difcharge  is  only  from  one  noflrit,  the 
gland  on  that  fide  alone  is  ob{lru3ed.  If  on  compref- 
nng  the  glands  [or  kernels)  between  the  fingers,  an 
elailic  repulfion  is  felt  from  the  centre  of  the  gland, 
and  the  animal  (hews  fenfibility  of  pain*  the  difeafe  is 
not  the  glanders,  becaufe  in  tnat  cafe  the  glands  are 
liard  and  quite  infenfible.*'  St.  Bel  ought  to  have 
made  the  exception,  that  a  portion  of  fenfmility  might 
remain  in  the  glands  with  the  incipient  glanders. 

I  (hall  now  give  my  own  fentiments,  refpe^ing  this 
dileafe^  which,  during  the  courfe  of  about  *  feventeen 
years,  I  have  Icen  in  all  the  various  (hapes  and  fyrfip* 
toms  defcribed  by  authors,  withoiit  being  altogether  an 
incurious  obfierver.  Within  the  period  I  have  had 
three  or  four  glandered  horfes  in  my  poifefiions  two  of 
which  I  purchafed,  chiefly  in  order  to  make  experi- 
ment.  The  firft  was  a  cart-horfe«  and  upon  what 
grounds  I  have  now  forgotten,  1  gave  him  oak-bark 
powdered  in  his  corn,  for  near  two  months,  and  a  con- 
Hderable  quantity  of  Crude  mercury;  fome  attention 
was  paid  to  cleanitng  his  noftrils,  and  he  wa$  kept  to 
confiant  work.  The  difcharge  abated  )>y  degreed,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  fix  montm  was  fcarce  viiible ;  but 
although  improved,  he  Was  ftill  verv  faint,  and  trou* 
bled  with  a  confumptive  cough.  I  fold  Jiim,  and, 
about  two  years  afterwards,  faw  him  again  oflfered  for' 
fale,  much  in  the  fame  condition.  1  bought  a  mare 
of  Do£lor  Snapb,  which  he  fuppofed  he  had  cured  of 
the  glanders,  caught  from  being  improperly  treated  in 
the  ftrangles.  Shtf  had  not  the  fmalleit  difcharge,  but 
was  always  in  a  weak  and  feeble  flate,  and  died  tabid 
and  wafted  away,  at  grafs,  in  about  a  twelvemonth.  In 
1788  I  took  a  wellihaped  mare,  very  valuable  could 
fne  have  been  made  (ound,  which  was  afl[e6led  with 
what  Markham  would  have  ftyled  *'  a  high  running 
glanders."  In  fa£l,  (he  difchar^ed  from  both  noftrils 
a  copious  gleet  of  the  veiy  worlt  colour  and  fcent,  the 
kernels  under  her  jaws  were  hard  and  infenftble,  her 
hair  came  off  with  the  flighCeft  pull,  (he  had  the 
real  he<^ic  purulent  Tever,  accompanied  with  fympto- 
matic  ^'  mourning  of  the  chine,"  or  the  ufual  tabid 
appearance,  more  particularly  in  the  loin.  Her  eyes 
were  watery  and  gummy,  fomciirocs  her  legs  fwelled, 
fubje£l  to  faint  ^eats  on  the  lead  exerciie,  appetite 
moderate,  dung  of  a  loofe  lotten  ajppearancc,  coat  fine, 
and  laid  well ;  I  continued  her  (liidtly  in  the  courfe 
recommended  by  Bracken,  feven  weeks,  with  altera 
nate  amendment  and  relapfe,  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  tinfe,  with  fome  fmail  apparent  improvement; 
but  my  man  getting  weary  of  io  (i«fguilir.g  an  attend* 
ance,  and*  fore  feeing  that  a  cure  muft  be  at  any  rate 


very  difttnt,  I  Tent  her  lt>  Smithfield  and  fold  her.  t 
mu(i  remark  here,  that  r<slying  on  the  (lAgular  opinion 
of  Br ACKBK,  I  took  no  precautions  whate%er  with  thefa 

f;landered  horfes,  except  m  feeding  them  at  fome  dtftance 
rom  the  found  ones.  The  cart  liorfe  flood  in  the  fame 
ftabiewithiiveor  fixothers,  and  yet  nothing  like  I  nfi:£i  ion, 
orany  ktndof  illcoorequence  followed, andl  have  known 
manv  fimilar  inftances. 

Much  incertitude  and  variety  has  arlfen  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  true  glanders.  The  dofliine  of  Ihofc 
(kilful  nofologifts,  the  farriers,  is  as  follows  ;  (hould  a 
borfe  die  with  a  difcharge  from  his  noftrils,  and  they  ^ 
have  no  other  difeafe  to  lay  to  his  (Charge,  thev  fay,  he 
died  glandered  :  but  (hould  he  have  the  moft  (ctid  run- 
ning, with  all  the  other  Acknowledged  fymptoms  df  the 
difeafe,  and  yet  recover,  they  pronounce  he  was  not 
glandered.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fafe  mode  of  delivering  an 
opinion.  Some  of  the  old  writers,  give  you  a  receipt 
••  to  bring  away  the  glanders,"  as  if  (he  hoife  had  fwaU 
lowed  a  peck  of  nuts,  and  you  wifhed  him  to  void  them. 
The  oftentatious  La  Fossb^,  as  fond  of  fpiitting  hairs, 
andof  fublimating  difeafes  into  a  ufelefs  variety,  as  our 
countryman  Tay  lor  of  empiric  notoriety,  who  divided 
the  di(eafes  of  the  eye  into  two  hundred  and  forty- five ; 
defcribes  very  accurately  from  the  varying  Colour  of  tbi 
difcharge,  half  a  dozen  difterent  fpecies  ot  glanders ;  he 
might  as  well  have  crofs-examined  the  dejections,  in 
order  to  eftablilh  from  the  various  hue,  confiftcnce,  and 
fcent,  as  many  different  kinds  of  diarrbcea.  I  fubmit  to 
the  profoOion,  •'  whether  every  difcharge  irom  the  nof- 
trils of  horfe,  afs,  or  mule,  foetid,  and  from  its  acrimony 
capable  of  erofion,  ought  not  to  be  called  glanders  ?."  it  " 
would  fave  much  ufelefs  difquifition. 

The  Ghnden^  or  Contagious  Catarrh^  is  either  chronici 
as  being  the  efFe£l  of  inveterate  and  accumulated  catarrh, 
or  acute,  as  ari(ing  immediately  from  epidemic  contagion, 
or  infe£lion  from  one  animal  to  another ;  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  is  in  the  fublingual  glands,  which  are  tumefied 
and  obftruded,  in  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  in  the 
lungs.  That  the  difeafe  is  local  accordiiig  to^  the  notion 
of  La  Fosse,  is  fo  far  true,  that  the  diicharge  always 
proceeds  either  from  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  the 
lungs^  but  that  the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  muft  be  tainted 
by  the  glanderous  virus  in  a  confirmed  ftate,  I  think 
needs  no  proof;  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  unwilling- 
nefs  of  that  author,  to  accede  to  fuch  a  pofition,  he  had 
his  fyftem  of  locality  to  ibpport ;  the  vanity  of  making 
every  confideration  give  place  to  a  favourite  hypotheiiSy 
is  not  confined  to  the  Sieur  La  Fosse. 

Obflruflion  and  ftagnation,  whether  in  the  air,  of 
animal  flifids,  I  take  to  be  the  fource  oimiphitis^  or  con- 
tagious virus ;  circulation,  motion,  and  currency  its 
cure.  Stagnation  is  the  nidus  (fo  to  fpeak)  where  are 
hatched  thofe  mifafmata^  which  penetrate,  infetl,  and 
engender  their  like,  in  fenfible  bodies.  Strong  pun- 
gent factor,  is  a  diftinftive  cbaraderiftic  of  malignancy, 
and  the  jKiwer  of  infedion.  When  the  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils  is  very  foetid,  it  is  a  proof  that  mueh  n tat- 
ter is  accumulated,  and  lodged  in  the  finusy  or  cavititi 
of  the  (kuU,  that  the  pituitary  membrane  is  ulcerated, 
and  that  the  difeafe  win  put  on  its  moft  malignant  form. 
11'  the  running  be  whiti(bi  of  modei*ate  coniUtenccj  and 
l£e  but 
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but  littk  fmell,  rather  copious^  and  from  both  noftrilsi 
it  In  general,  I  believe,  indicates  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs, 
that  ho  lodgments  of  matter  are  yet  formed  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  (kuU,  and  that  the  membrane  is  not  cor- 
roded. I  have  feea  horfes  in  this  ftate,  fat  upon  the 
rib.  and  capable  of  confidcrable  labour,  although  dull 
and  fad^  but  the  peculiar  leading  fymptoms  of  glanders 
were  in  full  fbrce^  upon  them,  to  wit,  the  tumefadion 
of  the  kernels,  and  the  rottennefs  of  the  hair  ;  the  dif- 
charge  alfo  continued  conOant  with  no  abatement  from 
time.  I  have  liiy  doubts  whether  this  milder  fpecies  be 
at  all  infedious,  and  am  in  want  of  information  why  a 
•fuperior  degree  of  malignancy  exifts  in  the  other, 
unlcfs  it  be  entirely  attributable  to  the  circum- 
Ilance  of  the  difchargc  in  that  cafe  fufFering  greater 
impediment.  ' 

As  to  a  Cure  fir  the  Glanders^  the  eafieft,  cheapeft, 
and  that  which  never  fails  in  the  moft  dcfperate  cafes, 
after  every  other  remedy  has  failed,  is — the  Collar^ 
Maker's  Knife — In  nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  that  is  perhaps 
eligible  \  but  the  cafe  of  a  valuable  or  favourite  horfe, 
or  that  of  mere  curiofity,  and  a  laudable  attempt  at  im- 
provement, miay  jullify  an  experiment.  There  is  a  na- 
tural alliance  between  ignorance  and  cruelty  ;  and  the 
old  farriers  had  a  moil  cruel  pretended  cure  for  this  dif- 
cafe;  according  to  Blundevil,  *'  they  twined  out  the 
pith  of  the  horlc's  back,  with  a  long  wire  thruft  up  into 
his  heady  and  fo  into  his  neck  aniback."  It  has  long 
Teemed  probable  to  me,  that, there  is  great  analogy  be- 
tween glanders  and  fyphilis,  and  that  brute  patients  un- 
der  the  forqier  difeale  confirmed,  ought  to  be  treated 
like  men  in  a  venereal  heflic.  Mercurial  and  antimo- 
nial  alterants,  agglutinants,  gums,  woods,  turpentines, 
opium,  reftorativcs,  piriicularly  bark.  What  would  be 
the  efTeiSl  ol  the  famous  noftrum  of  Paracelfus,  opium 
joined  with  mercury  ?  Or  a  courfe  of  fublimate  conti- 
nued for  a  time,  the  favourite  medicine  of  Boyle, 
.BoERHAAVE,  and  Darwin  ?  What  ol  the  gafes  (if 
that  could  be  afforded)  of  eledlricity  in  repeated^  per- 
cuflions  throtigh  the  head  and  breaft  r  In  moft  attempts 
at  cure  that  1  have  fecn  or  heard  of,  the  ulcers  have 
been  deterged  and  healed,  but  temporarily,  ihe,gleet  re- 
curring after  awhile;  vhich  1  think  evidently  proved 
that  the  vtrus  had  pervaded  the  mafs  of  humours,  and 
that  internal  medicines  had  not  been  enough  attended  to. 
Gibson  records  two  very  fati&fa6lory  inila«ices  of  cure, 
and  in  B/TRTlet  may  be  found  a  very  rational  method 
huxYi  of  cure  and  prevention,  which  laft  is  no  doubt  the 
chief  objeft;  in  this  author,  the  ufeof  the  trepan  is  ex- 
plained v^ith  plates. 

Dr.  Darwin  fecms  to  refer  this  difeafe  entirely  to 
contagion,  without  being  aware,  that  according  to  all  ex- 
perience, the  horfes  which  become  glandered  from  con- 
tagion, citfier  of  the  air,  or  of  other  horfes,  are  few  in- 
deed to*thore  which  contradl  it  from  common  colds  neg- 
led?d,  and  h.ird  keeping.  In  cafe  of  the  epidemic,  the 
dad6r  recommends  once  bleeding,  and  a  mild'  purgative 
of  aloes  and  hard  foap  ;  on  the  appearance  of  lymptoms 
of  debility,  with  cold  extremicies  and  floughs  in  the 
membrane  ;  half  an  ounce  of  tinflure  of  opium  in 
a  pint  of  ale,  every  fix  hours.      Turning  fuch  out 


to  grafs  with  thegleet  upon  them,  I  hwt  never  known  to 
fucceed. 

I  n  general ,  thofe  who  have  attempted  the  cure  of  this 
veterinary  opprobrium,  have  made  a  too  violent  ufe  of 
medicines  ot  one  clafs,  have  totally  negledled  thofe  of 
another,  perhaps  thotmoft  material,  and  have  expe6led 
fuccefs  at  too  early  a  period.  As  to  the  external  appli- 
cation, La  Fosse  fhould  be  pundlually  followed,  and 
the  mercurials  and  antimonials  given  in  moderate  dofesi 
and  long  continued,  with  the  woods,  gums,  &c.  On 
the  pro?pe£l  of  the  glanderous  virus  being  fubcfued,  -a 
pri5tty  long  courfe  of  corroborants,  among  which  equal 
quantities  of  oak-bark,  and  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark, 
M'ith  (leei,  are  mo(l  to  be  depended  on,  (hould  conclude 
the  medical  part.  A  long  run  at  grafs  afterwards,  and  if 
the  patient  be  a  mare,  the  horfe. 

d  Chalybeate  Beer^  may  be  made  as  follows :  Steel 
filings,  fixteen  ounces  ;  cinnamon  and  mace,  each  two 
ounces  ;  gentian-root  bruifed,  four  ounces ;  annifeeds 
bruifed,  three  ounces.  Infufe  in  one  gallon  fine,  clear, 
old,  Arong  beer  for  a  month,  flopped  clofe,  Riaking 
'often,  then  ftrain.  Give  half  a  pmt  for  a  dofe,  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water,  once  or  twice  a  day,  upon  an  empty 
flomach,  leaving  the  horfe  an  hour  or  tw  o  to  his  repofc. 
I  have  taken  this  from  the  Vtnum  Chafybeatum  of  Boer- 
haave,  fubnituting  old  beer,  which  I  have  reafon'to 
believe  a  good  mentiruum  for  the  Aeel,  inftead  of  Rhe^ 
nijh  wine  ;  and  addjng  one  of  the  beft  bitters.  Should 
cinnamon  and  mace  be  thought  too  expenfive,  Jamaica 

Sepper,  or  allfpice,  would  be  a  cheap  and  proper  fub- 
itute.  It  was  the  opinion  of  that  great  man,  that  no 
drug,  diet,  or  regimen,  coiild  equal  the  preparations  of 
iron,  for  promoting  that  power  in  the  animal  body  J)y 
which  blood  is  made.;^  of  coUrfe,  it  muil  be  a  powerful 
fpecific,  in  all  cafes  of  over  relaxed  folids,  debilitation 
and  confumption.  Would  not  chalybeate  beer  be  a  cheap ' 
and  efficacious  medicine  for  the  poor  ? 

Emollient '  EjeSiion. 

Takelinfeed,  one  ounce;  chamomile-flowers,  a  band-  * 
ful ;  boil  them  gently  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pint  and 
half  of  water ;  then  flrain  off'  the  liquor,  to  be  ufed 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  as  warm  as  can  be  admitted, 
without  injuring  by  the  heat.  If  thefe  procure  not 
an  abatement  ot  the  difcharge,  in  ten  or  fourteen  days, 
ufe  lime-water,  or  the  following 
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Reflringcni  Inje^ions, 

Take  roach  allum,  one  ounce :  diffolve  it  in  a  quart 
of  lime-water,  and  add  of  iharp  vinegar,  half  a  pint. 

Take  of  allum  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  four 
ounces;  calcine  them  in  a  crucible,  and  when  cold, 
powder  the  calx,  and  mix  it  ^^ith  a  gallon  of  lime-water, 
and  a  quart  of  vinegar.  Let  the  whole  ftand  till  the. 
heavy  parts  are  fubfided,  and  then  decant  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

This  injeflion  muft  be.  thrown   up  with  a  fyrihgc 
three  tim^s  a  day,  as  before  ordered,  and  the  n jftrils 
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fumigated  with  the  powders  of  frankincenfe,  maftic, 
amber  and  cinnabar,  burnt  on  an  iron  heated  for  that 
purpofe ;  the  fniokc  or  fume  of  thcfe  ingredients  be- 
ing cafily  conveyed  through  a  tube  into  the  noltrils. 

1  his  method,  if  begun  in  time,  will  prove  fuccefsful. 
But  when  the  difeafe  is  of  long  flanding,  or  very  in- 
veterate, there  is  no  other  method  of  cure,  than  by 
trepanning  the  cavities  above  dcfcribed ;  that  is,  cut- 
'  tinff  out  a  piece  of  the  bone,  wuh  a  proper  inftrument, 
and  wafhing  the  parts  aifc61ed  with  proper  medicines  : 
for  by  this  means  the  morbid  matter  will  be  removed, 
and  the  wound  and  perforation  will  foon  fill  up  with 
good  fled).  '  No  pcrUm  however  can  perform  this  ope- 
ration unlefs  lie  well  underftands  the  anatomy  of  an 
horfe,  and  the  manner  of  conducing  fuch  manual  ac- 
tions ;  fo  that  it  will  be  needlefs  to  defcribe  it  here. 

But  as  internal  medicines  are  ufeiul  in  the  cure  oi 
moil  dtforders,  fo  in  the'  glanders  they  are  abfolutely  ne- 
ccffary.  Give  therefore  the  creature  a  quart  or  three 
pints  of  a  ftrong  decoction  of  •guaiacum  chips,  every 
day  during  the  whole  cure,  and  purge  him  at  pro- 
per iVitervals.  A  rowel  inhischelt  will  alio  be  of  great  ufe. 

For  the  cure  of  the  glanders,  Mortimer  gives  the 
following  receipt.  Take  a  pint  of  children's  chamber- 
lye,  two  ounces  of  oil  ot  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  white- 
wine  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  flour  of  brimftone,  half  a 
handful  oT  rue  ;  boil  this  compofition  till  it  comes  to 
a  pint,  and  give  it  to  the  horfe  fading  \  and  let  him 
fall  after  it  fix  hours  from  meat,  and  twelve  from 
water. 

GLEAD.  A  fort  of  kite,  a  bird  of  prey,  which 
may  be  taken  with  lime  twigs  in  the  following  man- 
ner: When  you  have  found  any  carrion  on  which 
kites,  crows,  pies,  t^c,  are  preying,  fet  lime  twigs 
every  night  about  the  carrion,  but  let  them  be  fmall 
and  not  let  too  thick  ;  if  otherwife,  they  being  fubtle 
birds,  they  will  fufpe£l  fome  danger  or  mifchief  in- 
tended  againfl  them. 

When  you  perceive  one  to  be  fall,  do  not  advance  to 
him  prefcntly,  for  mod  commonly  when  they  arc 
furely  caught  they  are  not  fenfible  thereof. 

They  may  be  taken  another  way,  and  that  is,  by 
joining  to  a  packthread  feveral  noofes  of  hair  up  and 
down  the  packthread,  and  pegging  it  down  about  a 
yard  from  tne  carrion  :  for  many  times  when  they  have 
gotten  a  piece  of  flefti,  they  will  be  apt  to  run  away  to 
Feed  by  tnemfelves,  and  if  your  noofe^  be  thick,  it  is 
two  to  one  but  fome  of  the  noofes  catch  him  by  the 
eg*. 

QLYSTERS  FOR  HORSES.  See  Purging  Ctvs- 

TERS,  i^C. 

GOAl  S  are  a  kind  of  cattle  that  take  delight  in 
buihes,  briars,  thorns,  and  other  trees,  rather  than  in 
plain  paflure. grounds,  or  fields. 

The  buck  goat  has  under  his  jaws  two  wattles  or 
tufts  like  a  beard ;  his  body  (hould  be  large,  his  legs 
big,  his  joints  upright,  his  neck  plain  and  fliort,  his 
head  fmall,  eyes  large,  and  horns  large  and  bending: 
his  hair  thick,  clean  and  long,  being  in  many  places 
fhorn  for  feveral  ufes. 

He  J$  of  great  heat,  and  alfo  fo  vicioiis,  that  he  will 
not  ihun  covering  his  own  dam,  though  (he  be  yet 


milch;  through  which   heat  he  foon  decays,    and  is 
nigh  fpcnt  bctofe  he  is  fix  years  old. 

The  iemale  goat  alfo  refcmblcs  the  male,  and  is 
valued  if  Ihe  have  large  teats,  a  jrrcai  udder,  hanging 
cars,  and  no  horns,  at  lead  fmall  ones. 

There  ought  not  to  be  above  loo  of  them  in  one 
herd,  and  in  buying  it  is  better  to  buy  feveral  out  of 
one  herd,  than  to  chufe  in  divers  parts  and  companies, 
that  fo  being  led  to  their  pafture,  they  may  n<H  fcpa- 
rate,  and  they  will  better  agree  in  their  houfes  ^  the 
floor  of  whicn  ought  to  be  paved  with  Hone,  or  elfc 
natui*ally  to  be  of  gravel,  tor  they  are  fo  hot, 
they  mud  have  no  litter  under  them,  but  yet  muft  be 
kept  very  clean. 

The  chief  time  of  coupling  them,  or  covering  with 
the  buck,  is  in  autumn,,  before  the  month  ok  December^ 
that  fo  they  may  kid  and  bring  forth  their  young  the 
better,  againfl  the  leaf  and  grafs  fpring  frefli  and  ten- 
der ;  at  which  time  they  will  give  the  more  milk. 

They  arc  very  prolifick,  brifiging  forth  two  and 
fometimes  three  kids  at  a  time ;  the  bucks  mud  be  a 
little  corre£led  and  kept  low  to  abate  the  heat  and  laf- 
civioufnefs  of  their  natures,  but  young  does  (hould  be 
allowed  to  have  abundance  of  milk." 

J^eitlier  (hould  you  give  any  kid  to  a  goat  of  a  year 
or  two  old  to  nourilh,  tor  fuch  as  they  bring  within  the 
faid  time  are  improper  for  it. 

You  muft  not  Keep  your  goats  longer  than  eight 
years,  becaufe  they  being  by  that  time  weakened  by 
often  bearing,  will  become  barren. 

Thefc  animals  require  fcarce  anything  that  is  charge- 
able to  keep  them,  for  they  browfe  and  feed  wholly 
together  as  iheep  do,  and  climb  up  mountains  againjt 
the  heat  of  the  fun  with  great  force ;  but  they  are  not 
fo  fit  to  be  about  houfes  as  (heep  are;  being  naturally 
more  hurtful  to  all  manner  of  herbs  and  trees. 

As  for  their  dillempers,  except  it  be  in  a  few  parti- 
culars, they  are  the  lame  as  thofe  of  (heep. 

The  chief  profit  of  them  is  their  milk,  which  is 
efieemed  the  greateft  nourifher  of  all  liquids  (womens 
milk  only  excepted)  and  the  mod-  comfortable  and 
agreeable  to  the  domach;  fo  that  in  barren  countries 
it  is  often  mixed  with  other  milk  for  the  making  of 
cheefe,  where  they  have  not  a  fufficient  dock  of  cows. 

The  young  kids  arc  very  good  meat,  and   may  be . 
managed  in  all  refpe£ls  after  the  fame  manner  as  lambs. 

GODWITS.  as  alfo  knots,  grays,  plovers,  and 
curlews,  being  fowls  edeemed  of  all  others  the  mod 
dainty  and  deared,  are  cflPefluaHy  fed  with  good  chilter 
wheat  and  water,  given  them  three  a  day,  viz,  mdrn- 
ing,  noon  and  night ;  but  to  have  them  extraordinary 
fine,  take  fome  of  the  fined  wheat  meal,  and  mingle 
it  with  milk,  and  make  it  into  a  pade,  condantly 
fprinkiing  it  while  you  are  kneading  it,  with  grains 
of  fmall  chilter  wheat,  till  the  pade  be  fully  mixt 
together  therewith,  then  make  it  up  into  little  ^ellets^ 
and  deeping  them  in  water,  give  to  every  fowl  accord- 
ing as  he  is  in  largenefs,  till  his  gorge  pe  well  filled, 
and  continuing  to  do  this  as  often  as  you  find  his  gorge 
empt)',  and  in  a  fortnight's  time  they  will  be  very  fat ; 
ana  with  this  cramming  any  kind  of  fowl  whatever 
may  be  tattened. 
.        E  e  2  GOING 
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GOING  TO  thb'Vault  (with  Hunters}  a  term  ufed ) 
ofaharey  which  fometicies,  though  but  feldoxn,  takes 
the  ground  like  a  coney. 

GOLDFINCH,  A  feed  bird  ot  very  curious  co* 
lours,  and  were  they  not  fo  plentiful,  would  be  highly 
efteemcd  by  us. 

They  are  ufually  taken  about  Michaelmas^  and  will 
foon  become  tame ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their 
fongy  for  forae  of  them  Hng  alter  one  fafliion,  and  fome  of 
them  afteranother. 

They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plura- trees, 
making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon  apple* 
trees,  and  of  wool :  quilting  the  iniide  with  all  forts  of 
hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground. 

They  orced  three  times  a  year,  and  the  young  arc  to 
be  taken  with  the  ueft  at  about  ten  days  old :  and  to  be  fed 
as'follows: 

Pound  the  hemp-feed  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  then  lift 
it  through  a  fieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  white  bread  as 
hiemp  feed,  and  alfoa  little  flour  of  canary  feed;  then 
\ritb  a  fmall  (lick  or  quill,  take  up  as  much  astbe  bignefs 
ol  a  white  pea,  and  give  them  three  or  four  of  thefe,  feve- 
ral  times  a  day  ;  this  ought  to  be  made  frefh  every  day; 
for  if  it  be  lour  it  will  prefently  fpoil  their  ftomachs, 
caufing  them  to  caft  up  their  meat  \  which  if  they  do«  it 
is  ten  to  one  if  they  live. 

Thefe  young  birds  mufl  be  carefully  kept  warm  till 
they  can  feed  themfelvcs,  for  th^y  are  very  tender^  yet 
may  be  brought  up  to  any  thing. 

In  feeding,  be  furp  to  make  your  bird  clean  his  bill 
and  mouth,  if  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  hisfcathecs  take 
k  off  or  elfe  they  will  not  thrive. 

Such  as  eat  h«mp>feed,  to  purge  them,^  fbould  have 
the  fcecb  of  melons,  fuccory,  and  mercury ;  or 
elfe  let  them  hav-e  lettuce  and  plantane  foi^  that 
purpofe. 

When  th^re  is  no,  need  of  purging,  give  tbenp^  ^WQ  or 
three  times  a  week  a  little  fugar  or  lofii^  in  their  n^Kt 
or  at  the  bottom.  o(  the  cage  ;  Tor  all  feeds  have,  an  ojli- 
uefs»  fo  that  if  they  have  nql  fopgM^tt^g  to  dry  it 
up,  in  length  of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomjachs  an4 
puis  tbetp  in^aflyxy  which  is  o£  very  dangerous  con<: 
fciiuence.  • 

GONOSRHiEA,  MATTEBI^'G,  AKD  FALLOF.THB; 

Penis,  in  H^>Rsrs.  A  (^llion  M^cakeneci  by  too 
mu(;h  covi^ring,  uiilfometimes  have  a.  thin,  wfii^  dis- 
charge. Bathe  the  tedicies.  wiith  the  reftringeat  eoi- 
brocatit/n  at  night,  and  walh  tlu;n>  ia  the  n^prni.ng  ^ith 
cofd  water,  rubbing  them  dry  with  a  clp^fk  Or, 
ride  him.  up.  tp  the  belly  in  water  evei^y  ijopic^iipgrthe  firit 
thing. 

^  ftrpigthening  Ball,  Balfiiin  of  Capivi,  oUbanun?, 
aofi  muftic  powdered,  each  two  drachms,  bole  ao^mo- 
niac,  half  an  ounce  \  ball  with  honey  an4  liquorice 
powder,  and  give  it  night  and  morning ;  afterwards 
•upce  a  day,  as  long  as  wanted.  Should  there  be  a  foul 
ichorous  difchargQ  fwm  chafii)g  or  ulceration,,  exter- 
Hfilly  or  internally  I  firfl  wa(h  well  witl^  foap  and  w,ater 
w.arm,  which  it  may  be  alfe  ufeful,  to  injea.  Apply 
t^e  following,  milk  iYar.m,  to  any  excoriation  or  lore*, 
wub.a  ff^fr  Tf^  qr  fpqnge :  lime-water,  or^e  qu^rt ;  fu^ 
gar  of  lead,  half  an  ounce.     Mix.  In  ps|fc  of  fungous 


fleflii  half  an  ounce  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  Or.  lini* 
ment  of  turnentine,  and  honey  of  rofes.  For  an  injec- 
tion, uke  balfam  of  capivi,  half  an  ounce,  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  add  lime  water,  half  a  pint ;  honey  of  rofet, 
two  ounces.  The  yard  being  much  inflamed  and 
fwelled,  foment  as  often  as  necelfary,  with  leaves  oF 
mallows  and  marOimallows,  chamomile  flowers,  meliiot, 
and  fumitory,  each  three  handfuls;  rofemary,  wild 
thyme,  foutnern-wood,  and  elder-flowers,  each  two 
handfuls ;  Juniper  and  laurel -berries  bruifed,  each  font 
ounces.  Boil  in  eight  Quarts  of  water  to  fix.  Strain 
and  foment  with  two  flannels,  by  turns,  as  warm  as 
convenient,  morning  and  evening.  A  pint  of  Britifli 
brandy  may  be  added.  While  uUng,  keep  it  warm  over 
a  channg-  di(h-  The  remaining  liquor  may  be  put  again 
on  the  herbs,  for  next  day's  occaflon. 

A  feminal  gleet  in  horfes,  from  plethora  and  want  of 
exercife,  is  remedied  by  venefeflion,  mild  puif atives, 
alterants,  and  regular  attention  to  cleanlinefs ;  but  par^^ 
tially  in  ibme  conilitutions,  where  tbe  fenunal  fecretioa 
is  very  copious :  this  joined  to  the  other  inconvenience 
of  flallions  being  more  liable  to  greafe  and  foulnefs  i\a^ 
geldings,  has  often  made  me  wonder  that  fo'raany  of  tbe 
former  (hould  be  kept  in  the  London  brewery.  That 
they  are  more  capable  of  labour,  at  leaft  that  geldings 
are  fully  adequate  to  every  purpofe  required.      It  is  a 

Kreat  folly  in  the  breeders  to  keep  fo  many  ill-Oiaped 
orfes  ftoned.  Faft  walkers  are  now  the  great  obic£l  of 
requeil  for  the  Lond$n.dx9ys,  and  the  beft  cattk  noticed  of 
late  are  geldings. 

In  a  falling  of  the  yard  from  debility,  and  relaxation 
of  the  roufcles,  anc^int  with  wine,  one  pint»  and  Gou^ 
LAUM  ^  be^rc  (fee  fundament)  or  oil  of , rofes  and 
brajndy ;  or  ic^ent  if  much  tention,  fufpending  the  pe- 
nis«  with  a  hole  left  fon  the  urine  to  pai&  Injeft  tbe 
$r(l  ipixture.  h  ha$  been  advifed  to  make  fuperficial 
pw<rlMi:es^bout  the  vard  with  a  (harp  needle,  and  then 
to  waOi  with  diflillea  vinegar.  The  member  being  re- 
turned* bplAcir  it  up  fecurely»  and  charge  wiih  bole^ 
whites  of  cggf,  flour,  dragon *9>hk)Qd>  turpentine,  and 
dif^illed  vinegar.  Oifcharge  a  pail  or  two  of  cold 
water,  from  the  puinp  or  well,  upon  the  horfe's  loins 
every  maroing  early,  rubbing  dry  \  bathe  the  loips  once 
or  twice  a  day  wkh  the  refl|ringentemhTocationi  to  which 
qx^y  b/B  94d9»  oil  o£  origiVBum,  Cordial  bails  with  a  Snr 
grains  of  opium^ 

GOROe  (in  Falconry)  that  part  of  a  hawk  which 
hflk  receives  the  meali*  and  is  called  the  craw. or  crop  in 
other  fowls. 

GQK<i£D,  i\  e.  fwelled  ;  this  horfe's  paflern-jpint 
is  gorged,  and  the  other  has  his  legs  gorged  \  you  muft 
walk  hinx out  to  di(gorge  them,  or  take  down  the  fweU 
ling. 

GOSHAWK,     \  (q.  d.  grofs-Jiawk)  a  large h;|wk  of 

GOSSHAWK.  /  which  there  are  feveral  foru,  dif- 
fering  in  goodnefs,  force  and  hardnefs,  according  to  the 
diycrgtyof  their  choice  in  cavyking;  at  which  tiine» 
whe^  hawj(s  begin  tp  fail  to  likings  all  birds,  of  prey 
do  aflemhie  themfelves  i^ith  the  gofhawk  and  flock  to> 
gether. 

GOURDY-LEGS.  A  diAemper  in  boi&s,  caufed  by 
pauu  ^nd  other  Bf^y  (Qrcs, 
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The  way  to  cura  them,  is  firft  to  ihaTC  away  tlie  hair 
upon  and  ibout  the  fore  place,  as  clofe  as  may  be,  and 
then  to  anoint  it  with  linfeed  oil  and  aqua  vitse,  (haken 
together  till  they  are  perfe£lly  mixt ;  and  renew  the 
mixing  of  it  as  often  as  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  be- 
caufe  they  will  feparate  by  ftanding,  without  being 
(haken  ;  anoint  the  fore  place  With  this  every  day  till  the 
fore  be  made  whole. 
GRAYLING.  1  In  at^lingfor  this  fifh,  your  hook 
CfRAILlNG.  /  muft  be  armed  upon  the  (hanks 
with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which  (hould  be  flen- 
dereft'at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the  bait  (which  is  to 
be  a  large  graflshopper,  the  uppermoft  wing  ol  which 
muft  be  puUed  ofFj  may'  come  over  it  the  more  eafily  : 
at  the  point  let  there  be  a  cad-bait  in  continual  mo- 
tion. 

The  jag-tail,  which  is  a  worm  of  a  pale  flefli-colour 
with  a  yellow  tag  on  its  tall;  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the 
grayling  in  March  and  /IpriL 

The  haunts  of  the  grayling  are  fo  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  trout,  that  m  fiSiing  tor  either  you  may,  in 
manv  rivers,  catch  both. 

They  fpawn  about  the  beginning  of  ^pril,  when  they 
lie  moniy  in  fliarp  fireams. 

Bai|s  tor  the  grayling  are  chiefly  the  fame  as  thofe  for 
the  rrout,  except  tl.e  mmnow,  which  he  will  not  take  fo 
freely.  He  will  alfo  take  gentles  venr  eagerly.  When 
you  nih  for  htm  with  a  fly.  you  can  hardly  ufe  one  too 
fmalK 

Thd  grayhngis  much  more  apt  to  rife  than^defcen'd  ^ 
therefore,  when  you  angle  for  him  alone,  and  not 
for  the  trout,  rather  ufe  z  floa,  with  the  bait  from 
fix  to  nine  inches  from  the  bottom,  than  the  running- 
line. 

The  grayling  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  many  rivera 
in  the  north,  particularly  the  Humber^  and  in  the  Wye^ 
which  runs  throtJgh  Htri^rdfhlu  and  Monmouthjhirt  into 
the  Stvent  .  • 

GRAP'KS.  A  word  fometimes  ufcd  to  fignify  the  ar- 
reftst  or  many  tumours  that  happen  in  ahorle-s  legs.  See 
Arrests. 

To  GRAPPLE.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  grapple,  either  in 
one  or  both  legs ;  the  expreffion  being  peculiar  to  the 
hinder  legs. 

He  grapples  both  legs  when  he  lifts  them  both  at  once, 
and  raifes  them  with  precipitation,  as  if  he  were  cur- 
vetting. 

He  grapples  one  leg  M'hen  he  raifes  it  precipitately 
higher  thian  the  other,  without  bending  the  nam.  Hence 
thev  fay. 

Your  horfe  harps  or  grapples,  fo  that  he  muft  have  the 
Aring  halt  in  his  nough. 

GRASS.  To  put  a  horfe  to  grafs,  to  torn  him  out  to 
graffl,  to  recover  him. 

To  tak«  a  horfe  from  grafs  to  keep  Ijim  at  dry  meat. 
Sif  DitY<»r^GKEBN  Meat. 

GRAVELLING.  A  misfortune  that  "happens  to  a 
borfe  by  travelling,  by  little  gravel  ftones  getting  b^wecn 
the  hoof  and  the  inoe,  which  letdes  at  thequick,  and  there 
fetters  and  frets. 

The  way  to  cure  it,  is  to  take  off  the  fhoe,  and  then 
to  draw 'the  place  with  a  drawing  iron  till  you  come  to 


the  quick;  pick  out  all  the  gravel,  and  fqueeze  out  tKe 
matter  and  blood  found  therein,  and  afterwards  waflisi 
clean  with  copperas  water,  then  pour  upon  it  (heep's  tal- 
low and  bay  (aft  melted  together,  icalcling  hot,  ftop  up 
the  hole  with  hards,  and  fet  the  (hoe  on  again,  and  at  two 
or  three  times  drefling  it  will  be  whole ;  but  do  not  travel 
or  work  him  before  he  is  quite  well,  or  let  his  foot  .come 
to  any  wet. 


GRAY-HOUND.  )    A  hunting  dog  that  defcrves 

GRE.HOUND. 

GRtY -HOUND.  T   fwittnefs,  ftrcngth  and  fagacity 


GRE.HOUND.     ^  thp  firft  place,  by  reafon  of  his 


in  purfuing  his  game  ;  for  fuch  is  the  nature  of  this  dog, 
that  he  is  fpeedy  and  quick  of  foot  to  follow,  fierce  and 
firong  to  overcome,  yet  fiicnt,  coming  upon  his  prqr 
unawares. 

The  heft  of  them  has  alone  body,  ftrongand  pretty 
large  ;  a  neat  {harp  head,  fparkling  eyes,  a  long  moutn 
and  ftiarp  teeth  ;  little  ears  with  thin  grilles,  a  flraight 
broad  and  prong  breaO,  his  fore  legs  ftraight  and  fliort, 
his  hind  legs  long  and  firaight,  broad  (houlders,  rountl 
ribs,  fle(hv  buttocks,  but  not  fat,  a  long  tail,  and 
ftrone,  and  full  of  finews. 

Of  this  kind,  thofe  are  always  fittefl  to  be  chofen 
among  the  whelps  that  weigh  ligntei>,  for  they  will  be 
fooner  at  the  game,  and  fo  nang  upon  it,  hindering  its 
fwiftnefs,  till  the  heavier  and  ftrong  hounds  come  to 
oiFer  their  affiilance;  and  therefore,  belides  what  hais 
been  already  faid, 

It  is  requifite  for  a  greyhound  to  have  large  fides, 
and  a  broad  midriff,  fo  that  h€  may  take  his  breath  itt, 
and  out  more  eafily :  his  belly  fhould  be  alfo  fmall, 
(which  oiherwifc  would  obftru£l  the  fwiftnefs  of  his 
;  courfe)  his  legs  long,  and  his  hairs  thin  and  foft :  the 
fauntfman  is  to  lead  thefe  hounds  on  his  left  band,  if 
he  be  on  foot,  and  on  the  right  if  he  be  on  horfeback. 

The  beft  time  to  try  and  train  them  to  their  game^ 
is  at  twelve  months  old,  though  fome  begin  looncr 
with  them ;  with  the  males  at  ten  momhs,  and  the 
females  at  eight  months  old,  which  lafl  are  generally 
more  iwift  than  the  dogs ;  they  mufl  alfo  be  kept  in  a 
flip  while  abroad,  till  they  can  fee  their  courfe:  nei- 
ther  (hould  you  run  ayoung  dog  till  the  game  has  been: 
on  foot  a  confiderable  time,  left  being  over  greedy  of 
theprey  he  firains  his  limbs  too  much. 

The  greyhounds  are  moft  in  requeft  with  the  G/r- 
manst  who  give  them  the  name  of  windfpil^  alluding  tb 
their  fwifiYiefs;  but  the  /r/wrA  make  moft  account  of 
thofe  that  are  bred  in  the  mountains  of  Dalmatian  or 
in  any  other  mountains,  efpecially  of  Titrky,  for  fuch. 
have  nard  feet,  long  ears,  and  a  briftly  or  bufliy  tail. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  greyhounds,  m  this  you  muft 
have  refpeft  to  the  country,  which  fhould  he  cham- 
pagne, plain,  or  high  downs: 

The  beft  vallies  are  thofe  where  there  are  no  coverts ;. 
fo  that  a  hare  may  ftand  forth,  and  endure  a  courfe  of. 
two  or  three  miles. 

T^ake  notice  as  to  the  breeding  of  greyhoundis,  that 
the  beft  dog  upon  an  indifl^rent  bitch,  will  not  get  fo 
good  a  wheq)  as  an  indifferent  dog  upon  the  beft  bitch. 

Obferv'e  in  general  as  to  breedmg;  that  the  dogs  and 
bitches,  as  near  as  you  can,  be  of  an  equal  age,  not 
exceeding  four  years  old  j  however,  to  breed  with  a. 

young. 
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^voung  dbg  and  an  ola  bitchy  may  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing excellent  whelps,  the  goodncfs  of  which  you 
mav  know  by  their  fhapes.  . 

In  the  breeding  of  greyhounds  in  the  firft  place,  the 
dieting  of  greyliounds  confifls  in  thefe  four  things, 
food,  excrcilc,  airing»  and  kennelling. 

The  food  of  a  greyhound  is  two-fold;  in  general, 
the  maintaining  of  a  dog  in  good  bodily  condition; 
and  in  particular,  when  a  dog  is  dieted  for  a  wager,  or 
it  may  be  tor  fome  difteinper  he  is  troubled  with. 

The  general  food  of  a  greyhound" ought  to  be  chip- 
pings,  crufts  of  bread,  fuft  bones  and  griftles;  the 
'chippings  fcalded  in  beef,  mutton,  veal,  or  venifon 
broth :  and  when  it  is  indifferent  cool,  then  make 
your  bread  only  float  in  good  milk,  and  give  it  your 
^greyhounds  mornuig  and  evening,  and  this  will  keep 
them  in  a  good  flaie  of  body. 

But  if  your  dog  be  poor,  fickly  and  weak,  then 
take  ilieeps  heads,  wool  and  all,  clean  -waflicd,  and 
having  broke  them  to  pieces,  put  them  into  a  pot ; 
and  when  it  boils,  fcum  the  pot,  and  put  a  quantity  of 
oatmeal  into  it,  and  fuch  herbs  as  pottage  is  ufually 
made  with  ;  boil  thefe  till  the  flefii  is  very  tender,  and 
feed  your  dug  wich  this  morning  and  evening,  and  it 
will  recover  him. 

If  you  defign  your  greyhound  for  a  wager,  then 
give  him  his  diet  bread  as  follows  :  take  half  a  peck  of 
good  wheat,  and  half  a  peck  of  the  fined,  dried  oat- 
meal, grind  them  together,  boultthe  meal,  and  hav- 
ing fcattcred  in  it  ati  indifferent  quantity  of  liquorice 
*and  annifeeds,  well  beaten  together,  knead  it  up  with 
the  whites  of  eggs,  and  bake  it  in  fmall  loaves,  indif- 
ferent hard,  then  foak  it  in  beef  or  other  broths;  and 
having  walked  him  and  aired  him  half  an  hour  after 
fun-rife  in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour  before  fun- 
fctting,  give  him  fome  of  it  to  car. 

He  ought  to  be  courfed  three  times  a  week,  reward- 
ing him  with  blood,  which  will  animate  and  encou- 
rage him  to  profccute  his  game  ;  but  forget  not  to  give 
the  hare  all  the  juii  and  lawful  advantage,  fo  that  (he 
may  ftand  long  before  the  greyhound,  that  thereby 
he  may  fhew  his  utmoft  ilrength  and  (kill  before  he 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  labour. 

if  he  kill,  do  not  fuffer  him  to  break  the  hare,  but 
take  her  trom  (lim,  and  clean  his  chaps  froiti  the  wool 
of  the  hare,  give  him  the  liver  and  the  lights,  and 
then  take  him  up  in  your  leafh,  lead  him  home,  and 
wa(h  his  feet  with  fome  butter  and  beer,  and  put  him 
into  the  kennel,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  feed  him. 

Upon  the  courfing  days,  give  your  hound  a  toaft  and 
butter,  or  oil,  in  the  ijiorning,  and  nodiing  elfe,  and 
then  kennel  him  till  he  goes  to  the  courfe. 

The  kennelling  greyhounds  after  this  manner  breeds 
in  them  iuit,  fpirit,  and  nimblcncfs ;  it  alfo  prevents 
feveral  dangerous  cafuaities,  and  keeps  the  pores  clofe, 
fo  as  not  to  fpend-  till  time  of  ncceffity  ;  therefore 
fuffer  not  y  our  hound  to  go  out  of  the  kennel,  but  at 
the  hours  of  feeding,  walking,  courfing,  or  other  ne- 
ceffary  bufinefs. 

GREASE  [with  Hunters]  the  fat  of  a  boar  or 
hare ;  but  the  former  has  commonly  the  word  bevy 
added  to  it,  and  is  termed  bevy  greale. 


GRE 

GREASE  MOLTEN.    A  diftempcr  in  a  horfc, 

when  his  fat  is  melted  by  over  hard  riding  or  labour, 
and  may  be  known  by  his  panting  at  tlye  breaft  aiid 
girting  place,  and  heaving  at  the  flank,  which  will  be 
vifib'le  to  be  feen  the  night  you  bring  him.  in,  and  the 
next  morninff. 

GREASE.  The  greale  in  horfes,  is  an  cxtravafa- 
tion,  or  burfting  from  the  veffels,  and  afterwards 
through  the  fkin,  of  Jerum,  or  fimple  humour,  in  the 
legs  and  heels^  from  the  want  either  of  cxercife,.  or 
the  recumbent  pollure,  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  fluids  in  thole  depending  parrs,  **  as  (according  to 
veterinarians,  whofc  opinion  is  here  fantlioneu  by 
Dr.  Darwin)  the  column  of  blood  preffing  on  the 
origins  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  exireiuitics,  when 
the  body  iserc6),  oppofcs  the  afcent  of  t]ae  blood  in 
them ;  they  are  more  frequently  liable  to  become  en- 
larged, and  to  produce  varixes,  or  vibices,  or,  laftly, 
ulcers  about  the  legs,  than  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body."  That  fuch  is  the  caufe,  appears  from  the 
well  known  circumftancc  of  the  horfc  being  free 
from  greafe  abroad,  where  he  conflantily  walks  about 
to  obtain  his  food,  or  (Iretches  himfelf  upon  -the 
ground  at  his  eafe.  If  the  horfe  be  full  of  flefli,  the 
cure  is  to  be  begun  by  evacuation,  fuch  as  Ivleeding, 
purging,  ^c.  and  keeping  his  heels  as  clean  as  pof- 
fible,  by  wafbing  them  wiih  warm  water  and  foap  ; 
for  nothing  promotes  the  greafe  more  than  negligence 
and  nadinefs.  In  general  turning  out  in  the  dav-iime, 
moderate  .exerMe,  a  large  and  convenient  Half,  with 
good  dre^Ting,  are  the  be^  remedies ;  but  if  the  greafe 
be  got  to  a  great  height,  and  there  is  a  naufeous  dif^ 
charge,  after  cutting  off  the  hair,  and  wafhing  the 
heels  with  foap  and  water,  bathe  them  with  the  fol* 
lowing  wound  water,  pretty  narm,  twice  or  thrice  for 
three  days.  Take  roch  allum,  and  white  vitriol,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  powder'  them  together  and  burn 
them  in  a  clean  fire  (hovel,  till  they  become  a, white 
calx ;  then  take  powdered  camphire,  one  ounce,  bole 
armoniac,  in  powder,  two  ounces;  river  or  rain  water 
two  quarts.  Make  the  water  hot,  and  rtir  the  other 
things  into  it.  When  you  ufe  it,  it  (hould  be  Qiaken 
up,  and  a  little  of  it  warmed  in  a^  pot,  and  the  fores 
waQied  with  a  piece  of  fponge  or  rag.     Or, 

Take  of  lime-water  a  pint,  of  rock-allum  and  white 
vitriol,  each  an  ounce. 

Some  ufe  a  laced  Rocking,  which  may  be  made  of 
flrong  canvas  that  will  not  iiretch  ;  this  Itocking  (hould 
be  nicely  fitted  to  the  leg,  and  kept  on  moderately 
tight,  by  which  means  the  enfeebled  veffels  will  be 
fupported  until  they  recover  their  tone. 

Sometimes  there  will  be  cracks  in  the  (kin  al>out 
the  pafierns :  thefe  cracks  are  fore,  and  difcharge  a 
thin  humour,  which  lodges  fand  and  dirt;  and  fome- 
times  thefe  cracks  form  thenrfelves  into  fcabs  \  when 
thefe  are  obferved,  clip  the  hair  there  as  (hort  as  .pof- 
fible,  fprcad  a  thin  pledget  of  tow,  with  the  digeltive 
ointment,  and  apply  it  to  thefe  cracks  and  fcabs  \  over 
this  pledget  lay  a  poultice  of  bran,  fcalded,  and  re- 
new the  pledget  every  morning,  and  the  poultice  ever  j 
four  or  five  hours ;  continue  thefe  until  the  fweiling 
abates,    and  the  craqks,    He,  are  diff  ofed  to  heal : 

then, 
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then,  ihftcad  of  the  ointmeitt  and  poultice,  wafli  the 
part  every  day  with  the  above  repellent  wafti,  and  keep 
on  a  tight  ftocking  until  the  ftrength  of  the  part  is  con- 
firmed.     iV^/ SCOWERING. 

But  if  thcfc  fliould  fail,  let  the  part  be  bathed  with  old 
verjuice  twice  a  day,  and  a  proper  bandage  applied. 
This  will  infallibly  anfwer  if  the  complaint  proceeds 
from  a  relaxation  of  the  velfcls.  If  the  horfe  be  full  of 
flefh,  the  cure  mud  be  begun  by  bleeding,  rowels,  and 
repeated  purging ;  after  which,  the  following  balls 
ihould  be  given,  to  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  a  day 
for  a  month  or  C^k  weeks,  either  mixed  up  with  honey, 
or  in  his  feeds :  Take  of  yellow  rofin  lour  ounces,  fait 
of  tartar  and  fait  of  prunel,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  of  Caf- 
tile  foap  half  a  pound  ;  and  of  oil  of  juniper  half  an 
ounce  ;  make  the  whole  into  balls  of  two  ounces  each, 
and  give  one  of  them  every  nK>rning. 

Thcfc  bails  will  carry  off  the  offending  humours,  and 
free  the  blood  from  its  noxious  qualities ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  the  creature  takes  thcfc  internal  medicines, 
external  applications  muft  not  by  any  means  be  omitted. 
The  legs  Ihould  be  bathed  and  fomented  in  order  to 
breathe  out  the  {^agnant  juices,  or  render  them  fo  thin, 
that  they  may  be  able  again  to  circulate  with  the  com- 
mon current.  The  diicutient  fomentation,  mentioned 
in  the  Articles  of  tumours,  &c.  will  anfwer  the  inten- 
tion, efpecially  if  a  handful  of  wood-afhes  be  previoufly 
boiled  m  the  water  and  applied  twice  a-day.  After  the 
parts  have  been  well  fomented,  let  the  following  poul- 
ticc  be  applied  ;  and  this  method  purfued  till  the  fwel- 
lings  are  fubfided  :  Take  of  honey  one  pound,  of  tur- 
pentine fix  ounces,  incorporate  thcfc  well  together  with 
a  fpoon  ;  and  of  the  meal  of  fenugreek  and  linfeed,  of 
each  four  ounces ;  and  boil  the  whole  in  three  quarts  of 
red  wine  lees,  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice.  Take 
the  veHel  from  the  fire,  and  add  two  ounces  of  cam- 
phire  in  powder ;  fpread  it  on  thick  cloths,  and  ap- 
piv  it  warm  to  the  legs,  feouring  it  on  with  a  firong 
roller. 

When  the  fwelling  is  fubfided,  the  fores  (hpuld  be 
dreffed  with  the  following  ointment :  Take  ot  honey  four 
ounces;  of  white  lead  powdered,  two  ounces;  and  of  ver- 
digris in  fine  powder,  one  ounce  ;  mix  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

But  if  the  fores  arc  very  foul,  drefs  them  with  two 
parts  of  the  wound  ointment  and  one  of  scgyptiacum, 
and  apply  the  following  poultice  :  Take  of  *black  leap 
one  pound  ;  of  honey  half  a  pound,  ot  burnt  alum  four 
ounces,  of  verdigris,  powdered,  two  ounces,  and  of 
wheat-fiour  a  fufhcient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  of  a 
proper  confiftence. 

Spread  the  above  on  a  thick  cloth,  and  laden  it  on  with 
a  roller. 

This  diforder  is  always  attended  with  fever,  heat,  rcft- 
leffnefs,  flarthng,  and  trembling,  inward  ficknefs,  and 
(bortncfs  of  breath. 

His  dung  is  extremely  greafy,  and  he  will  often  fall 
into  ^icowerin^ ';  his  blood,  when  cold,  will  be  covered 
with  I  thick  flcm  of  lat,  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour, 
generally  the  latter ;  the  congealed  part  of  the  fediment 
appears  like  a  mixture  of  fize  and  greafe,  fo  extremely 
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flippcry  that  it  will  not  adhere  to- the  fingers,  and'thc 
fmall  portion  of  ferum  flippery  and  clammy.  The 
creature  foon  lofes  his  flcOi  and  fat,  the  latter  of  which 
is  probably  diffolved  into  blood  :  and  thofe  that  have 
ftrength  fufficient  to  luilain  the  firft  (hock,  commonly 
grow  hide-bound  for  a  time,  and  their  legs  fwell  great- 
ly, in  which  fla'te  they  continue  till  the  blood  and  juices 
are  reftified  ;  and  if  this  be  not  done  cffedually,  the- 
farcy  or  fome  okftinate  furfeit  ms  generally  the  confe- 

3uencc,  and  cannot  be  removed  but  with  the  greatcft 
iflficulty. 

Horfes  living  upon  grains,  and  other  wafliy  and  un- 
fubftantial  food,  are  very  liable  to  greafe  ;  the  foolifli 
cuftom  oi  clipping,  or  pulling  the  heels  entirely  naked 
to  the  (kin  in  cold  wintry  weather,  as  we  often  fee  poor 
poft-horfcs  fcrved,  alfo  iubjcHs  them  to  chilblains  and  ; 
chaps,  which  foon  become  greafy.  It  may  endanger  a  re- 
laple,  to  fuffer  horfes  recovering  from  the  dilorder  to  go 
abroad  with  the  cracks  expofed  to  the  air  ;  a  Burgundy- 
pitch  plaiiler  is  ufeful. 

Method  of  Cure. 

The  firft  proceeding  is  to  bleed  pretty  plentifully,  and 
repeat  the  operation  two  or  three  days  fucceffively,  but 
to  take  care  after  the  firft  bleeding  to  take  a  fmall 
quantity  at  a  time,  as  otherwife  the  creature  would  be 
rendered  too  weak  toTupport  himfelf,  and  his  blood  too 
•poor  to  be  eafily  rccruitea.  As  foon  as  he  has  been  bled 
the  firft  time,  let  two  or  three  rowels  be  made,  and  the 
emollient  clyfters  prefcrihed  in  the  Article  of  Fevers,  be 
daily  thrown  up  to  mitigate  the  fever,  and  cleanfe  the 
inieftines  from  greafy  matter.  Plenty  of  water- gruel 
(hould  at  the  fame  time  be  given  him,  and  fometimes 
warm  water,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  nitre  diffolved  in' 
it.  The  latter  will  be  of  great  fervice,  as  it  will  pre- 
vent the  blood  from  running  into  grumous  concretions, 
that  prove  the  fource  of  innumerable  diforders,  if  not 
caufc  a  total  Itagnation,  and  confcquenily  thedeathof  the 
animal. 

In  this  manner  the  horfe  muft  be  treated  till  the  fever 
is  wholly  gone,  and  he  has  re-overed  his  Appetite,  when 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  give  him  five  or  iiK  alternative 
purges  at  a  week's  diftance  from  each  other,  which  will 
make  him  ftale  and  perfpire  plentifully,  and  at  the  fame 
time  bring  down  the  fwellings  of  his  legs/  The  follow- 
ing  are  weil  calculated  for  this  purpole :  Take  of  fuc- 
cotrine  aloes,  fix  drachnrs  ;  of  gum-guaiacum,  in  pow- 
der, half  ail  ounce;  ^and  of  oiapente,  fix  drachms; 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  a  Ipoonful  of  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  a  fufficient  quaniity  of  fyrup  ok  buckthorn. 
Or, 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  (or  ten  drachms) ; 
fait  of  tart-«r,  half  an  ounce  ;  ginger,  one  drachm ;  trea- 
cle,  enough  to  make  a  ball  ;    if  it  be    neccliary   to 
uicken  this  dofc,  add  to  it  two  drachms  of  jalap  pow- 
er. 

Repeat  this  purging  ball  every  eight,  or  at  the  moft 
every  ten  days,  and  on  the  days  free  trom  purging,  give 
one  of  the  following  every  morning. 

Divre/ic 
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Diuntic  Sallt. 

Take  of  Venice- foap,  and  yellow  rorm,  each  half  a 
pound  ;  fait  ot  tartar  and  nitre,  each  two  ounces  ;  oil 
of  juniper*  half  an  ounce;  heat  them  into  a  pafte,  and 
pive  two  ounces,  or  more,  every  roomings  making  it  firft 
into  a  ball. 

Inftead  of  thefe  balls,  two  ounces  of  nitre  maybe 
given  every  day,  allowing  plenty  of  water  with  it ; 
where  it  agrees  with  the  ftomach  it  anfwers  very  well, 
but  as  the  blood  in  this  diforder  is  poor  and  cold,  and 
the  whole  habit  of  body  needs  every  afli  (lance  that  can 
contribute  to  its  recovery,  the  above  balls  arc  the  moft 
advifeablct  and  would  be  much  improved  as  (Vrengthen- 
ers,  if  to  each  dofe  you  added  half  an  ounce  of  the  tilings 
of  iron,  or  ruined  iron  in  powder. 

It*  the  legs  are  extremely  full,  foment  them  twice  a- 
day  with  a  fomentation  made  with  bay. berries,  worm- 
wood* and  chamomile-flo^aers;  an  ounce,  or  a  little 
more  of  each  may  be  allowed  for  a  gallon  of  water, 
to  be  boiled  together  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  if  the  fores 
be  very  foul,  drefs  them  with  the  cleanfing  ointment, 
fpread  on  pledgets  of  fine  tow,  large  enough  to  cover 
them. 

Ckanfing  Ointment. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  the  digeftive  ointment,  melt  it 
gently  over  a  fire  ;  when  melted  remove  it,  and  as  it 
cools,  carefully  ilir  into  it  an  ounce  of  verdigris,  finely 
powdered  \  continue  to  Air  it  until  the  ointment  becomes 
IhfF. 

Over  the  pledgets  that  cover  the  fores  apply  the 
followitig  poultice  as  often  as  you  ufe  the  tonenta- 
tion.. 

DifcutUnt  PouUice, 

Scald  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  bran,  with  a  proper 

quantity  of  the  fomenution  juft  now  prefcribed ;  add  to 

n  a  (imall  quantity  of  oil  to  prevent  it  from  drying 

aiid  (licking,  and  Iprinkle  upon  the  face  of  each  poul- 

.  tice  when  applied,  a  quarter  of   an  ounce  of  can)- 

pbire.  *^ 

Whatever  medicines  or  methods  are  ufed,  a  good 
nourifbing  diet  (hould  be  allowed  ;  and,  if  pofliblc,  the 
horfe  mull  be  put  to  grafs  where  he  can  (helter  himfelf 
in  a  (bble  or  a  (bed,  at  pleafure ;  the  want  of  thb  laft 
will  greatly  prevent  theetTeS  of  the  bed  medicines,  and 
with  it  medicines. will  rarely  be  wanted.  If  he  cannot 
be  turned  out  day  and  nighi,  nor  even  in  the  day-time, 
he  mud  have  a  roomy  ftall,  where  he  can  move  about, 
lay  down,  and  ilret^h  himfelf  at  full  length  :  it  would  be 
bed  if  he  had  the  whole  (lable  to  walk  in,  for  then  he 
would  be  more  apt  to  lay  down  often  :  a  circumftance 
that  conduces  very  much  to  advantage,  for  conllant 
llandtng  m  a  ftall  is  what  frequently  caufes,  and  by  con- 
fequence  muft  continue  the  difeafe. 

J3y  purfuing  this  method  the  horfe  will  foon  be  able 
to  do  his  bufinefs :  for  this  purge  will  increafe  his  fleih, 
and  mend  his  appetite  ;  particulars  of  tbe  greatcft  con- 


fcqucfice  in  the  cure,  and  which  cantlot  be  obtained  by 
giving  a  horfe  the  common  purges  of  alots  ;  the  method 
purfued  by  moit  farriers  in  the  cure  of  the  molten 
greafe. 

GREAT-HARE  (with  Hunters)  a  hare  in  the  third 
year  of  her  ase 

GkEEN-FlNCH.  is  a  bird  of  a  very  mean  fong. 

They  are  plentiful  in  every  county,  and  breed  the 
fillieft  of  any,  commonly  making  their  nells  by  the 
highway-  fide,  where  every  body  that  finds  them  deflroys 
them  at  firfi,  till  the  hedges  are  pretty  well  covered 
with  green  leaves ;  but  they  ulually  fit  very  early  in  the 
fpring,  before  the  hedges  have  leaves  upon  them,  and 
build  with  green  mofs  that  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hedges,  quilting  their  nefts  very  forrily  on  the  infides ; 
nay,  they  areoftentimesfo  (light  that  a  (nrong  wind  (hakes 
them  to  pieces,  and  drops  either  the  young  ones  or  the 
eggs. 

However,  they  hatch  three  times  a  year,  and  the 
young  are  very  hardy  to  bring  up :  they  may  be  fed 
with  white  bread  and  rape  feed  foakedi,  and  are  ver}'  apt 
to  take  the  whiftlei  rather  than  any  other  bird's  fong  ; 
but  they  will  never  kill  themfelves  with  linging  and 
whiftling. 

The  green^fidch  is  feldom  fubjeA  to  any  difeafe,  but 
to  be  too  grofe,  there  being  none  of  the  fenl-birds  like 
him  for  growing  fo  exceflive  fat,  if  you  give  him 
hemp-feedj  for  then  he  is  good  for  nothing  but 
the  fpit ;  let  him  therefore  nave  none  but  rape^' 
feed. 

GREEN -HUE  (in  the  Forcft  Law)  figniftes  every 
thing  that  grows  ^een  within  the  foreft  :  and  it  is  alio 
called  Vert,  whteh  Jee. 

GRICE,     A  yoiing  wild  boar. 

GRIG.    A  fi(h,tbefmalleft  kind  of  eel. 

GRIPES,  OS  Cholic  in  Horses.  This  has  been 
treated  of  under  the  Head  of  Cholic :  we  here  fiiall  give 
Mr.  Lawrbncb's  treatment.  He  fays,  the  primarye» 
caufe  of  a  common  fit  of  the  gripes  in  a  horfe,  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  an  accumulation  of  indurated  excre- 
ment in  the  intefiine^ ;  for  independent  of  the  folk!  ob- 
(Iruflion  fo  occafioned,  the  ufual  proximate  caufei 
would  feldom  ha^'e  power  to  work  tbofe  ferious  efiefis 
we  witnefs  ;  thus  in  a  horfe,  the  colon  of  which  was  not 
previoufly  infar£led  and  plugged  up,  the  efTed  of  a  flight 
cold  thrown  upon  the  bowels,  or  the  devouring  aifew  new 
beans,  would  probably  pafs  ofF  with  a  very  moderate 
llru|gle  from  nature. 

1  he  fymptoms  fcarce  need  defcription  ;  cold  dew  at 
the  ear-roots  and  flanks  ;  frequent  pointing  to  the  feat 
of  complaint,  and  a  defire  to  lie  down  and  roll :  fud- 
den  rifing  and  great  agitation ;  the  greatnefs  of  the 
agitarion,  or  rather  ja£litation,  no  convulfions  exift-' 
ingf  feems  to  form  the  diagnoiiic  in  all  cholicky  com* 
plaints. 

1  he  cure  requires  prompt  and  vigor<njs  meafures, 
and  plenty  of  afhdants  to\condu6!  them.  Loofe  ftable, 
or  out-houfe,  well  littered  down,  that  the  horfe  mav 
have  room  to  roll  himfelf,  without  injury.  Clothe  witn* 
warm  dry  clothes.  Man  to  attend  the  head,  that  it  be 
not  beat  againft  the  pavement  or  wall ;  another^or  two 
to  rub  the  belly  well  at  every  quiet  interval  \  a  more 

effcaual 


efl^^klfll  help  than  generally  imagined,,  tadUperfe  the 
v^iod.  Bleed,  ii'  poflible  in  the  n£ck  veins,  not  only 
to  afcertain  the  Quantity,  but  becaufe  luxdy  it  cannot 
be  irrational  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  &ibilance  as  blood,,  im- 
proper to  be  taken  into  the  flonaach,  under  the  cir- 
cumftances.  Whilft  medical  remedies  are  preparing, 
walk  the  horfe  about  briikjy  in  band,  one  iollowing 
with  a  whip :  .or  keep  him  to  the  jogwjLFot,  but  drive 
him  not  fad,  6r  hariafs  him»  on  any  pietcnce,  which 
has  ruptured  the  belly  of  many  a  hor(e,  and  which  at 
leaft  often  in6ame&  and  exalperate&  tlie  fympioois. 
Eack-rake  with  a  fmall  hand  well  oiled,  and  give  the 
common  gruel  cly(^er.  with  half  .a  pint  of  oil,  and  a 
large  handlul  of  lalt ;  inimediately  poured  down  by 
the  mouth,  half  a  pint  of  Hollana  s  geneva,  rum  or 
brandy,  and  a  like  quantity  of  fweet  oil  mixed,  or  a 
liMle  diluted  with  thui  gruel,  if  thought  too  firong  ,* 
keep  the  hprfe  on  his  legs,  and  cxercifehim  forth wiih. 
If  to  be  obtained  fooa,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence, 
ad<t  to  theclyfter  four  to  fix  ounces  of  Glauber's  falts. 
Or„  of  tiuw^ure  of  jalap,  or  of  fenna,  two  ounces. 
Or  be(l  aloes  in  very  fine  powder,  half  an  ounce.  And 
to  the  drink,  three  or  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 
Ori  Elixir  Pfyprietaiis,  or  TirUfurn  fa^ra.  Caflor  oil 
may  be  ufed  inftead  of  olive.  A  notched  onion  may 
be  thruft  up  the  fundament :  or  an  onion  and  a  piece 
of  foap  the  iize  of  an  egg,  bes^  up  together  into  a  foft 
bolus,  with  a  pinch  or  two  of  pepper ;  afterwards  a. 
clyfier  of  black  foap,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  warm 
water.  Should  fupprefled  perfpi ration  thrown  on  the 
bowels  be  among  the  cauies,  the  warm  feeds  ginge^, 
caftor,  and  camphor,  fliould  make  part  of  both  the 
.drinks  and  clyiters.  For  a  large  cart-horfe,  where 
wind  is  not  the  predominant  fympiom,  and  no  appear- 
ance of  cold,  the  following  drink :  Gin,  brandy,  or 
rum,  and  fweet  oil»  one  pint  each,  mix  with  the  fo« 
lution  of  fix  ounces  GlauDer*s  falts,  repeat  in  two  or 
three  hours,  warm  gruel  in  the  interim.  The  Kpeti- 
tion  of  thefe  mufl  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  prac- 
titioner; but  plenty  of  warm  gruel  and  warm  water, 
ihould  ever,  m  thefe  cafes,  be  at  immediate  call,  as 
Ibmetimes  the  throwing  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  thefe 
at  both  ends,  and  at  proper  intervals,  will  do  the  need- 
ful with  little  or  no  aUilfcance  from  the  apothecary. 
Bracken  cautions  again  (I  the  comn^n  praAice  of 
farriers,  who  give  large  quantities  of  Venice  treacle, 
roithridate  or  diafcordium,  both  by  way  of  drink  and 
clyftef,  upon  loaded  inteAines;  thereby  locking  up  the 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  ilill  more  fecurely :  he  compares 
it  to  firing  a  pidol  into  the  horfe's  fundament,  by  way 
of  clearing  all  obftruClions  at  once.  Maflies.  A 
week  after  the  cure,  a  gentle  purge  or  two. 

The  Flatulent,  or\A/ind  Cholic,  is  known  by  great 
fuUnefs  and  tenfion  of  the  belly,  from  rarefa6lion  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  inteftine^;  borbprigmi^  or  rum- 
bling of  the  guts,  difcharges  of  wind,  and  freouently 
firangury,  occafioned  by  the  fuUnefs  and  preilure  of 
the  iTraight  gut  upon  the  neck  oi  the  bladder  ;  this  lad 
is  denoted  by  the  horfe  rolling  upon  bis  back,  and  by 
frequent  ineflTeflual  attempts  to  ftale.  Crib^biters, 
from  conftantly  fucking  in  large  quantities  of  air,  are 
particularly  fuoje^  to  windy  gripes. 
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The  intention  of  Cure  plainly  confi/ts  in  the  fpcedy 
exhibition  of  volatile  and  carminative,  of  diuretic, 
and  laxative  medicines,  which  ought  to  be  given  both 
in  the  form  of  clyfler,  and  by  the  mouth.  Ball.  Straf- 
burgh,  or  Venice  turpentine,  juniper  berries,  and  car- 
raway  feeds  pounded,  each  half  an  ounce;  f^ne  aloes 
well  powdered,  two  drachms;  fal  prunci,  one  ounce; 
chymical  oil  of  juniper,  one  drachm ;  fait  of  tartar, 
two  drachms;  'ball  with  honey  and  hard  foap.  Wafh 
down  with  a  pint  or  two  warm  gruel.  Or.  The  fol- 
lowing drink,  Caftiie  foap  and  nitre,  one  ounce  each;  • 
juniper  berries,  and  carraway  feeds,  half  an  ounce 
each;  ginger  powdered,  two  drachms;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, difToIved  wiih  the  yolk  ol  an  cck.  fix  drachms  ; 
tindlureof  fcnna,  an  ounce  or  two.  Mix  with  warm 
ale  and  treacle.  Repeat.  (J)lyftcr  with  the  addition 
of  carminatives  ;  chamomile  flowers,  two  handfuls  ; 
anife,  coriander,  and  fennel  feeds,  one  ounce  each ; 
long  pepper  half  an  ounce.  The  following  herbs  are 
prefcribed,  but  as  in  general  thefe  may  be  a  difficulty 
m  obtaining  them,  you  may  fubfiitute  water-grt^l, 
which,  in  truth;  is  always  found  au  excellent  lubfii- 
tute.  Mallows,  pellitory,  elder-flowers,  the  herb  mer- 
cunr,  mullein,  bear's- breech,  &c. 

St.  Bel  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  hitting  the  cri- 
tical moment,  proper  for  the  exhibition  of  opium  in 
long  continued  pains;  and  of  regelating  the  quantum 
of  the  dofe.  He  pretends,  that  fliould  the  opiate  be 
too  weak,  the  pains  will  be  enraged  ;  if  too  powerful, 
that  it  will  haiien  death.  Bracken  determines  the 
proper  time  for  the  ufe  of  opiates  to  be,  after  the  c;aule 
of  the  difeafe  (hall  have  been  removed  by  lenient  pur- 
gatives and  clyflers ;  when  the  former  are  requifite  to 
complete  the  cure,  by  appeafing  pain,  allaying  the 
tumult  of  the  bowels,  and  obviating  fuperpurgation  or 
flux.  Proper  forms/  will  be  found  after  the  next  fpe- 
cies  of  cholic,  fince  they  may  be  neceflary  in  both. 

The  Inflammatory  or  Red  Cholic,  is  fuppofed  to  ori- 
ginate in  fome  internal  injury;  it  Is  that  fpecies  with 
which  race-horfes  are  fometimes  afliified,  as  St.  Bel 
aflerts,  from  the  immoderate  ufe  of  purgatives,  which 
ad  as  cauftics  upon  the  nervous  fibres  ot  the  ftomach 
and  inteflines,  and  even  irritate  the  extremities  oi  the 
fmall  blood  veflels  to  tha^  degree,  as  to  caufe  them  to 
contrad,   and  thereby  irripede  the  courfe  oi  the  blood. 

The  common  fymptoms,  in  this  fpecies  are  violent; 
the  horfe  di (covers  pain  if  his  flanks  or  belly  are 
prelTed.  The  conjun£l{ve  membrane  of  the  eye  ap- 
pears much  inflamed,  the  anus  the  fame,  and  of  a 
bright  red  colour ;  the  high  degree  of  inflammation  is 
chiefly  occa(ioned  by  the  acrimony  of  the  bile.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  loofenefs  in  the  beginning,  a  little 
dung  is  eje£led  with  a  hot  fcalding  water;  fometimes 
a  burning  fever  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  inflammation  fo 
rapid,  that  a  mortification  in  the  abdomen  takes  place 
in  a  few  hours*  ^ 

Bleed  as  largely  as  you  can  with  fafety.  In  the  ur- 
gency of  the  ca(e,  and  before  medicines  can  be  ob* 
tained,  gruel  and  fweet  oil,  or  even  warm  water  and 
oil  mixed,  may  be  given  at  either  end.  Caflor  oil, 
one  quarter  to  half  a  pint ;  nitre,  two  ounces;  cam. 
phofy  one  drachm ;  make  the  drink  with  gruel,  or  de- 
F  f  ,  codion 
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co£tioD  of  febrifuge  herbs  and  honey.  Repeat,  or 
,  fubftitutc  within  an  hour  or  two:  Turkey  thUbarb  in 
powder,  half  an  ounce  ;  diapente,  one  ounce ;  fait  of 
tartar,  two  drachms;  ginger  crated,  and  oil t)f  juniper, 
one  drachrh  each  ;  ball  witn  oil  of  amber.  A  ciyfter  of 
the  herbs  chamomile,  mallows,  &c.  two  ounces  leni- 
tive elcfluary.  The  following  Purging  Drink,  ii  nc- 
ceffary:  Senna,  two  ounces;  liquorice  root,  one 
ounce;  fait  of  tartar,  two  drachms;  carraway  and 
juniper  berries  bruifed,  one  ounce  each;  boil  in  a 
quart  of  waer  to  a  pint,  Rrain  and  add  two  ounces 
lenitive  eleSuary,  with  good  old  white  wine  half  a 
pint.  Should  a  tendency  to  mortification  appear,  it 
mud  be  refided  by  bark  and  wincy  both  in  drink  and 
clyfters.     The  drink;  White  wine,  or  fine  beer,  one 

3uart,  diflolvc  in  it  the  fize  of  an  egg,  common  cor- 
ial  ball,  and  one  ounce  Venice  treacle  (add  or  omit 
according  to  circumftances)  one  hundred  drops  lau- 
danum, and  the  fame  numbcf  tinfture  of  caftor.  Siir 
well,  and  give  it  warm.  Or.  The  ball.  Diapente, 
one  ounce ;  diafcordium,  half  an  ounce ;  myrrh,  two 
drachms ;  ball  with  liquorice  powder,  and  two 
drachms  oil  of  amber. 

There  is  no  diftinft  or  peculiar  method  of  treating 
the  Hepatic,  or  Bilious  Cholic  ;  it  is  generally  inflam- 
matory, and  requires  fimilar  treatment  with  the  above, 
regard  being  had  to  the  medicines  prefcribed  in  the 
Yellows.  The  cholic  produced  by  hair-balls,  bezoar- 
itones,  and  concretions  in  general,  is  faid  to  be  mortal. 

To  GROAN  [with  Hunters  |  a  buck  is  faid  to  groan, 
or  hoot,  when  he  makes  a  noife  at  running. 

GROOM.  A  man  who  looks  after  horfcs,  and 
fhould  demean  himfelf  after  fo  gentle  and  kind  a  man- 
ner towards  horfes,  as  to  engage  them  to  love  him  ;  for 
a  horfe  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  loving  creatures  to 
/nan  of  all  other  brutes,  and  in  every  refpeft  the  moft 
obedient. 

Therefore  if  he  be  dealt  with  mildly  and  gently  his 
kindnefs  will  be  reciprocal ;  but  if  the  groom  or  keeper 
be  harfh  and  choleric,  he  will  put  the  horfe  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  make  him  become  rebellious,  an4  oceafion 
his  biting  and  flriking. 

Therefore  the  groom  fhould  frequently  dally,  toy, 
and  play  with  the  horfcs  under  his  care,  talking  to  them, 
2tfid  giving  them  good  words,  leading  them  out  into 
the  fun  (hme,  there  run  and  Ihew  them  all  the  diver- 
iions  he  can. 

He  mull  alfo  duly  curry-comb  and  drefs  him,  wipe 
away  the  dud,  pick  and  clean  him,  feed,  pam- 
per, a»d  chcrifli  him  ;  and  conlfantly  employ  himfelf 
m  doing  fomeihing  about  him,  as  looking  to  his  heels, 
taking  up  his  feet,  rubbing  upon  the  foles,  Wr. 

Nay,  he  ought  to  keep  him  fo  well  dreft,  that  he 
may  almoft  fee  his  own  face  upon  his  coat;  he  muft 
likewife  keep  his  feet  (topped,  his  heels  free  from 
fcratches  and  other  forances,  ever  having  a  watchful 
eye  over  him,  and  overlooking  all  his  a61ions,  as  well 
feeding  as  drinking;  that  fo  no  inward  inftrmtty  may 
feize  upon  him  ;  but  that  he  may  be  able  to  difcover 
it,  and  endeavour  to  cure.  The  qualifications  necef- 
fary  in  a  groom,  are  obedience,  fidelity,  patience,  di- 
ligence, Wf» 


Firft,  he  ousht  to  love  his  horfe  in  the  next  degree  to 
his  mafter,  and  endeavour  by  fair  ufage  to  gain  a  reci- 
procal love  from  him,  and  an  exaft  obedience  ;  which  if 
he  knows  how  to  obey  his  mafler,  he  will  the  better  be. 
able  to  teach  it  his  horfe :  and  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  to  be  obtained  by  fair  means,  rather  than  by  paf&on 
and  outrage.  For  thofe  who  are  fo  irrational  them- 
felves,  as  not  to  be  able  to  command  their  own  paiTions, 
are  not  fit  to  undertake  the  reclaiming  of  a  horfe,  who 
is  by  nature  an  irrational  creature. 

He  muit  then  put  in  pra£lice  the  patience,  which  he 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  matter  of,  and  by  that,  and  fair 
means,  he  may  attain  his  end  :  for  no  creature  is  more 
trafUble  than  a  horfe,  if  he  be  ufed  with  kindnefs  to  win 
him. 

The  next  thing  requifite  to  a  groom  is  neatnefs,  as  to 
keeping  his  (table  clean  fwept,  and  in  order  ;  faddles, 
houfing-cloths,  (tirrups,  leatners  and  girths  clean,  and 
above  all  his  horfe  clean  dreffed  and  rubbed. 

Laftly,  diligence  is  requifite  in  a  daily  difciiarge  of  his 
duty,  and  obferving  any  the  fmalleft  operation,  whether 
cafual  or  accidental,  either  in  his  countenance,  as  fymp- 
toms  of  ficknefs;  or  in  his  linibs  and  gait,  as  lamenefs : 
or  in  his  appetite,  as  forfaking  his  meat;  and  im« 
mediately  upon  any  fuch  difcovery  to  feek  out  a  re- 
medy. 

This  is  the  filbflance  of  the  duty  of  a  groom  in  ge- 
neral. 

We  will  fuppofe  Barihohmew-Ude  to  be  now  come, 
and  the  pride  and  flrength  of  the  grafs.to  be  now  nipped 
by  the  fevere  fro(h  and  cpld  dews  which  ufually  ac- 
company this  feafon,  fo  that  the  nourilhment  thereof 
turns  into  raw  crudities,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  night 
(which  is  injurious  to  horfes j  abates  as  much  flefh  and 
lufl  as  he  g^tteth  in  the  day,  wherefore  he  is  now  to 
be  taken  up  from  grafs^  whilli  his  coat  lies  fmooth  and 
(leek. 

The  horfe  defigned  for  hunting,  &c.  being  brought 
home,  the  groom  rauft  fet  him  up  for  that  night  in  fome 
fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  nr>ay  evacuate 
his  body,  and  fo  he  brought  to  warmer  keeping 
by  degrees  ;  and  the  next  day  fet  him  up  in  the 
(table. 

It  is  indeed  held  a  general  rule  amongfl  grooms,  not 
to  clothe  or  drefs  their  horfes  till  two  or  three  days  after 
their  ftabling ;  but  there  feems  no  other  reafoii  but  cuf- 
tom  for  this  praftice. 

Some  alfo  give  the  horfe  wheat  ftraw  to  take  up  his 
belly  at  his  (ird  houfing;  but  others  utterly  difapprove 
of  it. 

For  the  nature  of  a  horfe  being  hot  and  dry,  if  he 
feeds  on  ftraw  which  is  fo;  Jikewife,  it  would  (traiten 
his  guts,  and  caufe  an  inflammation  in  his  liver,  and  by 
that  means  di (temper  his  blood  ;  and  befides  it  would 
make  his  body  fo  coftive,  that  it  would  caufe  a  retention 
of  nature,  and  caufe  him  to  dung  with  great  pain  and 
difficulty,  whereas  full  feeding  would  expel  the  excre- 
ments according  to  the  true  intention  and  inclination  of 
nature.  l*herefore,  let  moderate  airing,  warm  cloath- 
ing,  good  old  hay ,  and  old  corn,  fupply  the  place  of  wheat- 
ftraw. 

The  firfl  bufinefsof  a  groom  after  he  hath  brought  his 
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horfc  into  the  ftabie,  is,  in  the  morning,  to  water  him, 
and  to  rub  his  body  over  with  a  warm  wifp«  a  little 
moiOened,  and  afterwards  with  a  woollen  cloth  ;  alfo 
to  clean  his  (heath  with  his  wet  hand  from  all  the  duft 
it  hath  contraded  during  his  running;  and  to  wafh  his 
yard  cither  with  whitc-wine  or  water. 

He  muft  then  trim  him  after  the  mannfcr  that  other 
borfes  are  trimmed,  except  the  inilde  of  his  cars,  which 
ought  not  to  be  meddled  with  for  fear  of  making  him 
catch  cold. 

In  the  next  place  he  muft  take  him  to  the  Farrier^s, 
and  there  get  bim  fhod  with  a  fet  of  (hoes,  anfwerabfe  to 
the  fhape  of  his  feet,  and  not  to  pare  his  feet  to  make  them 
fit  his  (hoes. 

Let  his  feet  be  well  opened  Jjctween  the  quarters  and 
the  fru(h,  to  prevent  his  being  hoof  bound,  and  let  them 
be  opened  (Iraight,  not  (ideways  ;  for  by  that  means,  in 
two  or  three  (hoeings,  his  heels  (which  arc  the  ftrength 
of  his  feet)  will  be  cut  auite  away.  Pare  his  foot  as 
hollow  as  you  can,  and  then  the  (hoe  will  not  prefs 
upon  it. 

The  (htfe  ought  to  come  near  the  heel,  but  not  to  be 
fct  fo  clofe  as  to  bruife  it,  nor  yet  fo  open  as  tocatch  in 
his  (hoes,  if  he  happens  to  over  reach  at  any  time,  and 
fo  hazard  the  pulling  them  off,  the  breaking  of  the  hoof, 
or  bruiiing  of  his  heel . 

The  webs  of  hi«  (hoes  ought  to  be  neither  too  broad, 
nqr  too  narrow,  but  of  a  middling  fize,  about  the 
^breadth  of  an  inch,  with  (lopped  fponges,  and  even 
with  his  foot ;  for  thoush  it  would  oe  ror  the  advan- 
tage of  a  travelling  horle's  heel,  to  have  a  (hoe  fet  a 
little  wider  than  the  hoof  on  both  (ides,  that  the  (hoe 
may  bear  his  weight,  and  not  his  foot  touch  the  ground, 
yet  the  hunter  being  o(ten  forced  to  gallop  on  rotten 
fj|)ongy  earth ;  it  he  have  them  larger  it  would  hazard 
his  lameing,  and  pulling  ofFhis  (hoes,  as  has  been  before 
obferved. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  tr/ore  behind  and  behind  be- 
fort:  that  is,  in  the  fore  feet  the  veins  lie  behind,  and 
in  the  hinder. feet  they  lie  before.;  therefore  the  farrier 
ought  to  take  care  that  he  does  not  prick  him,  but  leave 
a  (pace  at  the  heel  of  the  fore  feet,  and  a  fpace  between 
the  nails  at  the  toe. 

Having  got  his  (hoes  fet  on  as  above  diredlcd,  a  great 
<]eal  of  his  hoof  will  be  left  to  be  cut  off  at  his 
toe. 

That  beine  cut  off,  and  his  feet  fmoothed  with  a 
file,  he  will  itand  fo  firm,  and  his  ieet  will  befo  ftrong, 
that  he  will  tread  as  boldly  on  i^oncs  as  on  carpet 
ground. 

The  horfe  being  (hod,  and  it  bein^time  to  water  him, 
let  him  (land  in  the  water,  which  will  (in  the  opinions  of 
fome)  clofe  up  the  holes,  which  the  driving  of  the  nails 
has  made. 

Afterwards  have  him  gently  home,  tie  him  up  to  the 
rack,  rub  him  all  over,  body  and  legs,  with  dry  (Iraw, 
then  flop  up  his  feet  with  cow-dung,  give  him  a  quar- 
tern of  clean  lifted  old  oats,  and  a  quantity  of  hay,  {*uf. 
ficient  to  ferve  him  all  night,  and  leave  him  till  the  next 
morning 

T'fl  GROPE  or  TtcKLE»  is  a  method  of  fifiiing,  by 
putting  one's  hand  into  water- holes  where  ii(h  lie,  ^and 


tickling  them  abont  the  grlls ;  by  which  means  they 
will  become  fo  quiet,  that  a  man  may  take  them  Fn  his 
hand  and  throw  them  upon  land  ;  of  if  they  are  large 
fi(h,  he  may  thrud  his  fingers  into  their  gills  and  bring 
them  out. 

GROUND  ANGLING,  is  a  way  of  (iChing  un.ler 
water  without  a  float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a* 
bullet,    which    is  better,    becaufe  it  will  roll  on  the 
ground. 

This  method  of  fifliing  is  vciy  expedient  in  cold  wea- 
ther, when  the  fi(h  fwim  very  low. 

The  bullet  is  to  be  placed  about  nine  inches  from  the 
baited  hook  :  the  top  mufl  be  very  gentle,  that  the  fifli 
may  the  more  eafily  run  away  with  the  bait,  and  not  be 
feared  with  the  (liflliiefs  of  the  rod  ;  you  muft  not  ftrike 
as  foon  as  you  fee  the  fi(h  bite,  but  (lack  your  line 
a  little,  that  he  may  the  better  fwallow  the  bait  and 
hook. 

As  for  the  tackle,  it  ought  to  be  (ine  and  (lender; 
(Irong  and  big  lines  only  ferve  to  fright  the  fi(h. 

l*he  morning  and  evenine  are  the  chiefeft  feafons  for 
the  ground-line  for  trout ;  but  ii  the  day  pr6ve  cloudy^ 
or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  (i(h  at  ground  all  the  day 
long.    Set  Angling. 

GROUND  BAIT.  Such  places  as  you  frequently 
angle  at,  you  (hould  once  a  week  at  leaft,  caft  into,  ail 
fons  of  com  boiled  foft,  grains  wa(hed  in  blood,  and 
dried  and  cut  to  pieces,  (hails,  chopped  worms,  fowlV- 
guts,  beaft's-guts,  and  livers,  by  wnich  carp  and  tench 
are  drawn  to  the  place  \  and,  to  keep  them  together, 
throw  half  a  handful  of  ground  malt  now  and  then  as  you 
angle.    SeeBfAT. 

GROUND  PLUMBING,  is  the  (inding  out  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  (i(hing ;  to  do  which  you  (hould 
ufe  a  mu(ket-bullet  with  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of 
it,  or  any  other  fort  of  plummet,  which  mud  be  tied  to  a 
ftrong  twift,  and  hung  on  the  hook,  which  will  e(Fedl  the 
bufinefs.    &r  Angling. 

GROUP  A  DE  (in  Horfemanftiip)  a  lofty  kind 
of  manage,  and  higher  than  the  ordinary  curvets. 

GROuS,  a  fpecies  of  game  well  known  among 
fportfmen  ;  of  which  birds  there  are  feveral  forts. 

GRUBBING  A  Cock  ^with  cock-fighters)  a  term 
ufed  for  the  cutting  off  the  feathers  under  his  wings ; 
but  this  is  not  allowable  bythecocljt-pit  law  ;  neither  is 
it  allowable  to  cut  o(F  his  feathers  in  any  handling 
place. 

GUDGEON  ;  this  fi(b,  though  fmall,  is  of  fo  pldi- 
fant  a  tafte,  that  it  is  very  little  inferior  to  a 
fmelt. 

They  (pawn  twice  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  their 
feeding  i%  much  like  the  barbels  in  ftreams  and  on  gra- 
vel, flighting  all  frfanner  of  files ;   but  they  are  eafily 
taken  with  a  fmall  red  worm,  (i(hing  near  the  ground  { 
and  being  a  leather^mouthed  fi(h,%ill  not  eafily  get  off 
the  hook  when  ft  ruck. 

They  are  ufually  fcattehed  up  and  down  every  river 
in  the  (hallows,  in  the  heat  of  fummer  ;  but  in  autumn, 
when  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  four  or  rot|  and  the  wea- 
ther colderi  then  they  gather  together,  and  get  into  the 
deeper  parts  ol  the  water ;  and  are  to  be  tiXheA  for  there, 
witn  your  hook  always  touching  the  ground,  if  youiifti 
F  f  «  for 
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for  him  with  a  float,  or  'with  ^  cer<k  ;  but  maay  will 
fi(h  for  the  gudgeon  by  hand,  with  a  running. line  upon 
the  ground,  without  a  corii»  as  a  trout  is  iUhed  for;  and 
it  is  an  excellent  way,  if  you  have  a  gentle  rod  and  afi 
gentle  a  hand. 

But  although  the  (imadl  red  worm  before- mentioned 
is  the  bed  bait  for  this  fifh,  yet  wafps,  gentle%  and  £ad- 
baits  \Vill  do  very  well :  you  may  alfo  £(h  for  .gudgeooe 
wuhtwo  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  pleafamt 
fport,  ^here  they  rife  any  thing  large:  wlien  you 
angle  for  them,  ftir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with 
a  long  pole;  this  will  make  them  gather  to 
that  place,  and  bite  fader,  and  with  -mor^  eager- 
iiefs. 

GUN  IAD.       1   This  fifli  is  c;xccllent  food,  and  is 

GUINARD.  .  J  not  found  any  where  but  in  a  large 
water  called  PembU-nure  :  but  that  which  is  mod  re- 
markable is  this,  that  the  river  which  runs  by  Ch^Jiery 
has  its  head  -or  fountain  in  Mer'umtthfbir*^  and  its  courfe 
runs  through  ithis  Pemtle-men^  which  aboufids  as  much 
with>  guoiads  as  the  river  Die  does  with  falraon, 
of  each  both  aSbrding  great  plenty ;  and  ye^ 
it  .  was  never  known  that  any  falraon  was  ever 
caught  in  the  mere,  or  ever  any  guniads  taken  in  the 
river. 

GUN-POWDER.  The  beftis  fraall^raincd,  hard 
to  crumble  between  the  fisger  and  tburab,  and  of  a 
blueiOi  colotir.     See  Fowlikg-Piece. 

GYRFALCON.    *S/r  Gebitalcon. 

GYRLC,  a  roe- buck,  fe  called  the  firft  year. 

HAIR,  in  fpeaking  of  horfes,  the  French  ufe  the 
word  ffil  U,  <.  h^ir)  to  fignify  their  colour ;  and 
fometimes  it  is  uJed  to  fignify  that  past  of  the  flank  that 
receives  the  prick  of  the  fjpur. 

Pale  Juir  are  thofe  parts  of  the  (kin  that  af^oach 
more  to  white  than  the  reft,  beu>g  XK>t  of  fohigfa.a 
tinge. 

Staring  haii*  (or  planted  coat)  \&  &id  of  a  horfe^Mhofe 
hair  briitles  up,  or  rifes  upright ;  which  difouder  is 
owing  to  beLQg  ill  curried,  aot  well  covered,  or  too 
coldly  houfed. 

In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  a  horfe  fmooth,  fleck, 
and  foft,  he  muft  be  kept  warm  at  Jieart,  for  the  leaft 
inward  coki  will  caufe  the  hair  to  ftare ;  alfo  fweathim 
often,'  for  that  will  loofcn  and  raife  tlie  dull  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  foul  ;  and  when  he  is  in  the 
height  of  a  fwcat,  fcrapc  off  all  the  white  faaWj  fweat, 
andfilth,  that  is  raifed  up»  with  an  old  fwprd  blade, 
and  that  will  lay  ills  coat  even  and  fmooth,  and  alfo 
when  he  is  bled,  if  >h)u  rub  him  aU  over  with  bis  own 
blood,  and  io  continue  two  or  three  days,  and 
curry  and  drefs  him  Welli  it  will  Oioalge  his  coatihine. 

Hair  falling,  or  (bedding  from  the  mane  or  tail  of  4 
horie,  is  caufcd  eith^w:  by  lome  heat  taken,  that  has  en- 
gendered a  dry  mange  there ;  or  it  proccjeds  from  (bene 
iurfeit,  whida  caufes  the  evil  humours  to  r^fort  to  (bofe 

parts. 

To  cure  this,  anoint  the  horfe*s  ma,ne  and  crcft  witb 
black  foa^  y  make  a  ftrong  lee  oi  alh  afhes^  .aad  wafia  it 
'all  over  with  it* 

But  if  a  caiE^r  fliould  grow  on  a  horie's  jt^ul^  wbicb 
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will  oaf  ^awiy  both  fleSi  and  booe ;  then  put  fome 
oil  of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will  confume  it ;  and  if  you 
find  the  vitriol ,  corrodes  too  nftuch,.  you  need  only 
to  wet  it  with  oold  water,  and  it  wxU  put  a  ftop  to 
it. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  take  away  hair  from  any  part 
<iif  a  hprfe's  j^y,  rub  it  with  the  gum  that  grows  on  the 
body  of  ivy,  or  the  juice  of  fumitoty  that  grows  among  « 
barley,  or  boil  half  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  of  wa- 
ter, till  a  fourth  part  is  confumed :  to  which  add 
an  ounce  of  orpiment^  and  lay  a  pliaiAer  on  any 
part  of  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do  the  bufmefs  in  a  lew 
hours. 

The  hair  being  thin,  which  is  unfightly  in  a  horfe, 
take  the  aihes  of  fern  four  ounces,  the  ointment  of  nurih- 
mallows  two  ounces,  a  dr acbm  of  tbe  oil  of  petroleufli, 
and  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  birth  wort- roots:  waAi 
or  anoint  the  place  with  themi  mixed  with  a  like  Quan- 
tity of  oil  and  wine,  adding  thereto  an  ounce  or  the 
honey  of  rofes :  and  coQitinue  fo  to  do  for  a  month  to- 
gether :  or,  for  want  of  thefe,  you  may  wafli  the  faorfe 
with  a  lye  made  of  the  alhef  of  peafe-Araw,  wherein  the 
greeii  buiks  of  walnutf  and  red  fag|e  have  been  con« 
co£led. 

To  take  off  haif «  take  foot  of  wood  two  ounces,  oil 
of  tartar  two  drachms,  the  caleQieof  egg-fbells  half  an 
ounce,  with  an  ouiKe  of  unflaked  lime:  make  tiiem 
into  a  plailler  with  oil  of  fpike,  and  apply  it  to  the  plaoe 
vou  defign  to  have  bare  or  thinner ;  tiie  nairat  tltettime 
being  ck>fe  clipped^ 

How  to  dfe^hi  hair  ^  ahorji. 

When  you  have  a  white  horfe,  or  a  horfe  with  while 
fpois,  and  you  arc  willu^  to  contceal  them  for  fome 
t;me,  take  a^pound  of  jkime,  a  pound  of  gold  litharge,  a 
quartern  of  ca(^ile>foap  cut  fmall  ;  put  the  wboie  in  a 
large  pot,  and  poAr  in  rain  water,  by  little  and  little, 
till  the  lime  beats  aad  <li^ves  ;  then  add  more,  water, 
and  keep  ftirring  it  with  a  wooden  ladle  :  when  it  comes 
to  the  conQAence  of  a  clear  pap,  apply  it  tiiceiy  upon  the 
hair,  in  the  places  you  want  to  blacken;  cover  tt  with 
paper  or  a  linen  rag,  and  leave  the  horfe  tied  up  for 
fome  hours  till  it  becomes  dry  ;  daen  wafli  the  part 
with  water  aod  foap,  and  the  more  you  wafli  it  the 
blacker  it  will  appear.  This  may  be  done  in  any  pan 
where  the  hair  grows,  except  the  nofe,  whore  the  hair  is 
very  Ohio.  You  mufl  take  care  however,  that  the  coa- 
polition  does  not  come  to. the  (kin,  for  it  would  cer* 
tainly  fetch  it  off. 

To  paint  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows  of  an  old  horfi. 

Take  two  ounces  of  aqua- fortis,  diflblve  in  it  hslf  aia^ 
Ofsmc^of  leaf-filver,  ana  add  an  ounce  of  rofe-water; 
lay  on  this  compofition  deiiicatcly  with  a  peincil  on  the 
eye^brows,  and  take  great  care  that  none  of  it  gets  into 
the  eyes.  If  they  are  not  ftainbd  the  firft  time,^oa 
muft  repeat  it  as  often  as  it  dries,  till  it  has  tihe  eflefi. 
If  the  horfe  be  bay,  you  muA  put  into  the  compofi«- 
tion  aa  o«noe  <9f  y nlior ;  if  forrel,  an  ounce  o£  litharge 
ofgold^  .  .  »      . 

To 
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To  stake  Inir  gn>w  agtin  tkat  is  fallen  off,  ^kether 
thflough  the  itdi,  or  a  wound  in  what  part  Soever  it 
be  : 

Take  ointment  of  poplar-^ds  and  vir^n  koney,  an 
equal  quantity  of  each ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
rub  with  this  twioe  every  day  the  places  tibat  are  bare ; 
continue  this  £i»r>  Afteea  or  twenty  days,  in  Which  time 
thekair  will  growagabj  as  tkick  and  unooth  as  if  it  had 
never  fallen  off. 

Another  way. 

Take  the  roots  of  flat  ledge,  which  grows  upon  the 
borders  of  ftandiog  waters,  and,  having  cleanfed  them 
well,  boil  them  in  water  to  a  pappy  confiftcnce,  and 
then  add  as  much  virgin^honey  as  you  can  convchienily 
mix  with.  Put  fome  of  this  compofition  ire(h  every 
day  upon  the  bald  places,  -and  then  continue  to  do 
thiisibr  fifteen  or  twenty  day&,  and  you  will  perceive  the 
hair  retitrn. 

H  AI#fi£RT,  is  a  fmali  piece  of  iron  one  inch  broad, 
and  three  or  four  inches  long,  foldered  to  the  toe  of  a 
korfe's  ihoe  which  jets  out  before,  to  hinder  a  lame  horfe 
from  refting,  or  treading  upon  his  toe. 

The  halbert  (hoes  do  of  neoeflity  conftrain  a  lame 
horfe,  when  be  goes  at  a  moderate  pace,  to  tread 
or  reft  on  the  heel,  which  length:rns  and  draws 
out  the  back  finew  that  was  before  in  fome  meafure 

ibrunk. 

HALLIER-NET  or  Bramble-Nit,  an  oblong 
net  to  take  quails,  lit..  Sa  PUtet  VII.  Md  Xli.  See 
Br  amblb-In  ET* 

HALTER  FOR  A  Horse,  isa  head-ftall  of //i/ff^^y/y 
leather,  Amounted  with  one,  and  fometames  two  ftnps, 
wick  a  fecond  throat-band,  if  the  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter 

himfelf* 

HALTER  CAST,  is  an  excoriation  of  the  paftem, 
occafioned  by  the  halter  being  entangled  about  the  foot 
upon  the  korfe's  endeavouring  to  rub  his  neak  with  his 
hinder  foot. 

Unhalter ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  anhaher  himfelf,  that 
turns  off  the  halter. 

If  your  horfe  is  apt  to  unhalter  himfeif,  )'ou  muft  get 
him  a  halter  witH  a  throat-band. 

Strap,  or  Uring  of  a  halter,  is  a  cord  or  long  ftrap  of  | 
leatbei  made  faft  to  .the  hcad-ftall,  and  to  the  raangcr,  1 
to  tie  the  horfe. 

Do  not  bridle  your  horfe  till  you  fee  if  he  is  halter 
caft.     f// Trick. 

Haliter  caft  is  thus :  when  a  horfe  endeavours  to  fcrub 
the  itching.partof  his  body,  near  the  head  or  neck,  one 
of  his  hinder  feet  entangles  in  the  halter,  when  by  the 
violent  ftruggling  of  the  horfe  to  difengage  himfelf,  he 
fometimes  receives  very  dangerous  hurts  in  the  hollow 
of  his  pailern. 

For  the  cure  of  this,  take  linfecd  oil  and  brandy,'  of 
each  an  equal  quantity ;  (hake  them  together  in  a  glafs 
till  they  arc  well  mixt,  and  anoint  the  iorance,  morning 
ami  evening,  firfl.  having  dipt  away  the  hair  \  but  take 
care  to  keep  the  ioot  very  clean. 

Another  eafy  remedy  is,  take  oil  and  wine,  of  each 
an  equal  quantity  ;  boil  them  together,  till  the  wine  is 


evaporated ;  and  apply  the  rrnAainder  pf  the  oiV  oncea^ 
day  to  the  part,  which  will  be  quickly  healed. 

HALTINS  I  in  a  HorfeJ.  A  Hmping,  oi;  going 
lame,  an  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  an  horfe  ariflng 
from  a  lamenefs  in  the  ihoulder,  leg,  or  foot,  which 
makes  him  fpare  the  part  or  ufe  it  timoroufly .  Halting 
happens  fometimes  before,  and  fometimes  behind ;  it' 
it  be  before,  the  hurt  muft  pf  ncceffity  be  in  the 
(houlder,  knee,  flank,  paftem,  or  foot. 

If  it  be  in  the  (houlder,  it  muft  be  towards  the  wi^ 
thers,  or  in  the  pitch  oi  the  (houlder,  and  may  be 
known  in  that  he  will  a  little  draw  his  leg  after  him^ 
and  not  ufe  it  fo  nin)bly  as  the  other. 

If  he  caft  it  more  outward  than  the  other,  it  is  a 
fign  of  lamenefs,  and  that  the  grief  lies  in  the  Ihoulder : 
then  take  him  in  your  hand  and  turn  him  fhort,  on 
either  hand,  and  you  will  find  him  to  complain  of 
that  (houlder  he  is  lame  of,  and  he  uill  cither  favour 
that  kg  or  trip  in  the  turning:  alfo  lamenefs  may  be 
feen  by  him  while  fianding  in  the  ftabfe ;  where  he 
wiU  hold  the  lame  le^out  more  than  the  other,  and  if 
when  you  are  upon  his  back,  he  complains  more  than, 
otherwife  he  does^  the  grief  certainly  lays  in  the  wi« 
thers;  fo  that  griping  him  hard  you  will  perceive  him 
to  Oirink,  and  perhaps  offer  to  bite. 

If  he  treads  thick  and  fliort  before,  then  the  grief  is 
upon  the  pitch  of  the  (houlder,  clofe  to  the  breaft, 
which  may  be  difcovered  by  fetting  the  thumb,  and 
prefling  it  hard  againft  the  place,  and  thrulling  him 
with  it  (if  you  would  have  him  go  back)  upon  which 
he  will  (hrink,  and  put  back  his  leg,  foot  and  body : 
if  the  grief  be  in  the  elbow,  it  may  be  known  by  pinch- 
ing  him,  with  the  fore  iingers  and  thumb,  and  then  he 
will  bold  up  his  leg  and  offer  to  bite. 

But  if  the  grief  be  in  tlie  knee,  it  may  be  difcovered 
by  the  horfe's  ftiff  going  ;  for  he  will  not  bend  it  fo 
mmbiy  as  he  does  the  other. 

If  It  be  in  the  Hank,  or  Ihin-bone,  the  fame  may 
be  feen  or  felt,  it  being  a  back,  finew,  fplinter,  ft  rain, 
or  the  like. 

If  it  be  in  the  bending  of  the  knee,  it  is  a  malan* 
der,  which  is  alfo  eaiily  difcovered. 

Farther,  when  the  paftern,  or  joint,  fe  affefled,  it 
may  be  known  by  his  not  bending  it  fo  well  as  the 
other :  and  if  you  put  your  hand  upon  the  place,  )'ou 
will  find  it  very  hot. 

If  it  be  in  the  foot,  it  muft  he  either  in  the  coronet 
or  fole :  if  in  the  coronet,  probably  it  comes  by  fome 
(train  or  wrench. 

If  in  the  hoof  by  fome  over-reach,  or  diftemper  in 
or  about  the  frufh. 

If  in  the  fole  from  fome  prick,   accloy,  nail,  Wr, 

HAM  ^       "1    of  a  horfe,  is  the  ply  or  bending  of 

HOUGH  J  the  hind  legs,  and  likewiiie  com- 
prehends the  point  behind,  and  oppofite  to  the  ply, 
called  the  hock. 

Ihe  hams  of  a  horfe  (hould  be  large,  full,  and, not 
much  bended ;  as  alfo  difcharged  ot  fle(h,  nervous, 
fupple,  and  dry,  otherwife  they  will  be  fubje£^  to  many 
imperie£lions,  as  the  capelet,  curb,  jardon»  febmdcr^ 
fpavio,  variffe^  veffignoni  ii€. 

HAMBLING. 
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H AMBLING  1   of  Docs,  [In  the  forcft  law]  U 

HAMELING  J  the  (ame  as  expediting  or  lawing; 
properly  the  hamftringing,  or  cutting  ot  dogs  in  the 
nam. 

HAND,  IS  a  nicafure  of  a  fift  clinched,  by  which 
wc  compute  'the  height  of  a  horfe :  the  Frtfich.cM  it 
paume,  and  had  this  cxpreiTion  and  meafure  firil  im- 
parted to  them  from  Liege. 

A  horfe  of  war  (hould  be  (ixteen  hands  high. 

Hand  :  fpear-hand,  or  fword-hand,  is  the  horfeman's 
right-hand. 

Sridle-handy  is  the  left-hand  of  the  horfeman. 
There  are  feveral  expreflions  which  relate  to  the  brx- 
dle-hand,  becaufe  that  gives  motion  to  the  bitt-mouth, 
and  ferves  to  guide  the  horfe  much  more  than  the  other 
helps. 

A  horfeman  ought  to  hold  his  bridle-hand  two  or 
three  fingers  above  the  pommel  of  the  faddle. 

This  horfeman  has  no  hand ;  that  is,  he  does  not 
make  ufe  of  the  bridle  but  unfeafonably,  and  does  not 
know  how  to  give  the  aids  or  helps  ot  the  hand  with 
due  nicety. 

To  keep  a  horfe  upon  the  hand,  is  to  feel  him  in  the 
ftay  upon  the  hand,  and  to  be  prepared  to  avoid  any 
furprifal  or  difappointment  from  the  horfe. 

A  horfe  is  laid  to  bev  or  reft,  upon  the  hand,  that 
never  refufes,  but  always  obeys  and  anfwers  the  efFe6ls 
of  the  hand. 

To  make  a  horfe  right  upon  the  hand,  and  free  in 
the  flay,  he  might  be  taueht  to  know  the  hand  by  de- 
^es  and  gentle  methock;  the  horfeman  muft  turn 
him,  or  change  hands,  ftop  him,  and  manage  with 
dexterity  the  appui^  or  preilure  of  his  mouth,  fo  as  to 
make  him  fufier  chearfully  and  freely  the  effe£l  of  the 
bitt-mouthj  without  refilling,  or  refling  heavy  upon  the 
hand. 

The  fliort,  or  hand-gallop,  teaches  horfes  to  be  right 
upon  the  hand. 

A  light  hand.  A  good  horfeman  oueht  to  have  a 
light  hand ;  that  is,  he  ought  only  to  feel  the  horfe  upon 
his  hand,  in  order  to  renil  him  when  he  attempts  to 
flip  from  it;  he  ought,  inftead  of  cleaving  to  the  bridle, 
lower  it  as  foon  as  he  has  made  his  refi  (lance. 

If  a  horfe,  through  an  over-bearing  eagernefs  to  go 
forward,  prefles  too  much  upon  the  hand,  you  ought 
to  flack  your  hand  at  certain  times,  and  keep  a  hard 
hand  at  other  times,  and  fo  difappoint  the  horfe  of 
prefltng  continually  upon  the  bitt. 

Now  this  facility  or  liberty  in  the  horfeman  of  flack- 
ing and  iliiFening  the  hand,  is  what  we  call  a  good 
band. 

To  flack,  or  eafe  the  hand,  is  to  flacken  the  bridle. 

To  hold  up,  or  fultain  the  hand,  is  to  pull  the 
bf  idle  in. 

To  guide  a  horfe  by  the  hand,  is  to  turn  or  change 
hands  upon  one  tread. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  force  the  hand  when  he  does  not 
fear  the  bridle,  but  runs  away  in  fpite  of  the  horfe- 
man. 

To  make  a  horfe  part  from  tlie  hand,  or  fuffer  him 
to  flip  from  the  hand,  is  to  put  on  at  full  fpeed. 


To  make  a  horfe  part  right  from  the  hand,  he 
fliould  not  put  himfelt  upon  bis  back  or  reins,  but 
brine  down  his  hips. 

All  hands.  A  horfe  that  turns  upon  all  hands  up- 
on a  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

To  work  a  horfe  upon  the  band,  is  to  manage  him 
by'the  tStA  of  the  bridle,  without  interpofing  any 
other  helps,  excepting  thofe  of  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
upon  occafion. 

Fore -hand  and  hind-hand  of  a  horfe,  is  an  expref- 
fion  didinguifliing  the  parts  of  a  horfe,  as  divided  into 
the  fore  and  hind  parts,  by  the  fituation  of  a  horfeman's 
hand. 

The  parts  of  tlie  fore-hand,  are  the  head  and  neck, 
and  the  fore-quarters. 

Thofe  of  the  hind-hand,  include  all  the  other  parts 
of  his  body. 

HAND-HIGH,  is  a  term  ufed  in  horfemanfiiip, 
and  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  nation,  who  meafure  the 
height  or  tallnefs  of  a  horfe  by  hands,  beginning  with 
the  heel,  and  meafuring  upwards  to  the  higheft  hair 
upon  the  withers.     A  hand  is  four  inches. 

HANDLING,  [with  cock-fighters]  a  term  that 
fignifies  the  meafuring  the  girth  of  them,  which  is  done 
by  griping  one's  hand  and  fingers  about  thecock*s  body. 

HAQp£N£E,  an  obfolete  French  word  for  an  am- 
ble horie. 

To  HARBOUR,  [hunting  term]  a  hart  is  faid  to 
harbour  when  he  goes  to  reft ;  and  to  unharbour  a 
deer,  is  to  diflodge  him. 

HARD  Horse,  is  one  that  is  infenfible  of  whip 
or  fpur. 

HARE,  is  a  bead  of  venery,  or  the  foreft ;  pecu- 
liarly fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  ase  ;  in  the 
firft  flie  is  called  a  leveret ;  and  in  the  third  a  great 
hare.  By  old  forefters  the  hare  is  called  the  king  of 
all  beafis  of  venery. 

There  are  four  forts  of  hares ;  fome  live  in  the 
mountains,  fome  in  the  fields,  fome  in  marfhes,  and 
fome  every  where  without  any  certain  place  of  abode. 
The  mountain  hares  are  the  fwifteft;  the  field  hares 
are  not  fo  nimble ;  and  thofe  of  the  marflies  are  the 
floweft ;  but  the  wandering  hares  are -the  moft  danger- 
ous to  follow,  for  they  are  fo  cunning  in  the  ways  and 
mazes  of  the  fields,  running  up  the  hills  and  rocks, 
becaufe  by  cuftom  they  know  a  nearer  way ;  with 
other  tricks,  to  the  confufion  of  the  dogs,  and  dif- 
couragement  of  the  hunters. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  defcription  of  the 
parts  of  a  hare,  fince  it  is  admirable  to  behold  how 
every  limb  and  member  of  this  bead  is  compofed  for 
celerity. 

In  the  firfl  place  the  head  is  round,  nimble,  fliort, 
yet  of  convenient  length,  and  apt  to  turn  every 
way. 

The  ears  are  long  and  lofty,  like  thofe  of  an  afs ;  for 
nature  has  fo  provided,  that  every  fbarful  and  unarmed 
creature  fliould  have  long  and  large  ears,  that  by  hear- 
ing it  might  evade  its  enemies,  ami  fave  itfelf  by  flight: 
the  lips  continually  mpve,  while  they  are.  aflcep  as  well 
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as  awake ;  and  from  the  flit  they  have  in  the  middle  of 
their  nofe  comes  the  name  of  hare-lip»  found  in  fome 
men. 

The  neck  of  a  hare  is  long,  fmally  round,  foft  and 
flexible;  the  (houlder-bone  (Traight  and  broad,  for  her 
more  eafy  turning;  her  legs  before  foft,  and  iland 
broader  behind  than  before,  and  the  hinder  legs  longer 
than  the  fore  legs:  the  breaft  is  not  narrow,  but  fitted 
to  take  more  breath  than  any  other  beaft  of  that  big- 
nefs  :  it  has  a  nimble  back  and  a  flefhy  belly,  tender 
loins,  hollow  fides,  fat  buttocks  filled  up,  and  Arong 
and  nervous  knees.  Their  eyes  are  brown,  and  they 
are  fubtle.  but  not  bold  ;  feldom  looking  forward,  be- 
caufe  they  go  by  leaps  :  their  eye-lids  coming  from  their 
brows,  are  too  (hort  to  cover  their  eyes,  fo  xhat  when 
they  flccp  they  remain  open. 

They  have  certain  little  bladders  in  their  belly,  filled 
with  matter,  out  of  which  both  fexes  fuck  a  certain  hu- 
mour and  anoint  their  bodies  all  over  with,  by  which 
thev  are  defended  againft  rain. 

I'hough  their  fight  is  dim,  yet  they  have  an  indefati- 
gable faculty  of  feeing;  fo  that  the  continuance  of  it, 
though  but  in  a  mean  oegree,  makes  amends  for  the  want 
of  the  excellency  of  it  in  them. 

They  feed  abroad,  becaufe  they  would  conceal 
their  torms,  and  never  drink,  but  content  them- 
felves  with  dew,  which  makes  them  frequently  grow 
rotten. 

As  it  is  faid  before,  every  limb  of  a  hare  is  compofcd 
for  fwiftnefs,  and  therefore  (he  never  walks  or  treads,  ^ 
but  jumps  ;  her  ears  lead  her  the  way  in  the  chafe,  for 
with  one  of  them  flie  harkeneih  to  the  crv  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  the  other  (he  (I retches  forth  like  a  fail,  to  help  on 
her  courfe  :  always  ftretching  her  hinder  beyond  her  for- 
mer, and  yet  not  hindering  them  at  all ;  and  in  paths  and 
highways  (he  runs  more  fpeedily. 

The  hares  of  the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelves 
in  the  rallies  and  plains,  and  through  pra£lice  grow  ac- 
quainted  with  the  neareft  way  to  their  forms,  or  con- 
liant  places  of  abode  ;  fo  that  when  at  any  time  they  are 
hunted  in  the  fields,  fuch  is  their  fubtil  dodging,  that 
they  will  dally  with  the  huntfman  till  they  feem  to  be 
almofl  taken,  and  tlien  on  a  ludden  take  the  nearel^  way 
to  the  mountains,  and  fo  take  fan£luary  in  the  inacceflible 
places,  to  which  neither  dogs  nor  horfes  can  or  dare 
afcend. 

Hares  which  frequent  bufhes  and  brakes  are  not  able 
to  enduie  labour,  nor  are  very  fwift,  becaufe  of  the  pain 
in  their  feet,  growing  fat  by  means  of  idlcnefs,  and  not 
ufing  themfelves  to  running. 

1  be  field  hare,  being  leaner  of  body,  and  oftener 
chafed,  is  more  difficultly  taken  by  rcalon  of  her  An- 
gular agility ;  for  when  fliw  begins  her  courfe,  fhe 
bounds  up  from  the  ground  as  if  fhe  flew,  afterwards 
paflfes  through  brambles,  over  thick  bufhes  and  hedges, 
with  all  expedition  ;  and  if  (he  cometh  into  deep  grais  or 
corn,  (he  eafily  delivers  herfelf  and  (lidts  through  it,  al- 
ways holding  up  one  ear,  and  bending  it  at  pleafure,  to 
be  the  moderator  of  her  chale. 

Neither  is  (he  fo  improvident  and  prodigal  of  her 
flrength,  as  to  fpend  it  all  in  one  courfe,  but  the  has  re- 
gard to  the  forcc-of  her  purfuer,  who  if  he  be  (low  and 


fluggifh,  flie  is  not  profufe  of  her  (Irength,  nor  ufes  her 
utmoft  fwiftnefs,  but  only  advances  gently  before  the 
dogs,  yet  fafely  from  their  clutches,  referving  her  greate(V 
(Irength  for  the  time  of  her  gr.ateft  necefTity,  knowing 
(he  can  out-run  the  dogs  at  her  pleafure,  and  therefore 
will  not  ftrain  herfelf  more  than  Hie  is  urged. 

But  if  (he  be  purfued  by  a  dog  that  is  fwiiter  than  the 
reft,  then  (he  puts  on  with  all  the  force  (he  can,  and 
having  once  lelt  the  hunters  and  dogs  a  great  way  be- 
hind her,  (he  makes  to  fome  little  hill,  or  rifine  ground^ 
where  (be  raifes  herfelf  upon  her  hinder  legs,  that  there- 
by (he  may  obferve  how  far  oflP,  or  how  near  her  pur- 
fuers  are. ' 

The  younger  hares,  by  reafon  of  their  weak  limbs,. 
tread  heavier  on  the  earth  than  the  older,  and  therefore 
leave  the  greater  fccnt  behind  them. 

At  a  year  old  they  run  very  fwiftly,  and  their  fcent  is 
ftronger  in  the  woods  than  m  the  plain  fields ;  and  if 
they  lie  down  on  the  earth  (as  they  love  to  do)  in  red 
fallow  grounds,  they  arc  ealily  defcried. 

Their  footfieps  in  winter  are  more  apparent  than  in 
fummer,  becau(c  as  the  nights  are  longer,  they  travel 
further  ;  neither  do  they  icent  in  winter  mornings  fo 
foon  as  it  is  day,  till  the  froft  is  a  little  thawed  ;  but 
efpecially  their  footficps  are  uncertain  at  the  full  of  the 
moon,  for  then  they  leap  and  play  together,  fcatteringor 
putting  out  their  fcent  or  favour;  and  in  the  fpring-time 
alfo,  when  they  do  engender,  they  conloimd  one  another's 
footfieps  by  multitudes. 

Hares  and  rabbets  are  mifchievous  to  nurferles  and 
newly  planted  orchards,  by  peeling  off  the  bark  of  the 
plants ;  for  the  prevention  of  which  fome  bind  ropes 
about  the  trees  to  a  fufficient  height ;  others  daub  them 
with  tar,  which  being  of  itfelf  hurtful  to  young  plants, 
the  mifchief  is  prevented  by  mining  it  with  any  kind  of 
greafe,  and  boiling  it  over  a  fire,  fo  as  both  may  incor* 
porate ;  then  with  a  brufh  or  little  broom,  daub  over  the 
Rem  of  the  tree  as  high  as  a  rabbet  or  hare  can  reach ;. 
do  this  in  November^  and  it  will  fecurc  the  trees  for  that 
whole  year,  it  being  the  winter-time  only  in  which  they 
feed  upon  the  bark. 

Alfo  fome  thin  (luflF  out  of  a  houfe  of  office,  or  the 
thick  tempered  with  water,  has  been  often  applied  with 
good  fuccefs  \  or  the  whitc-wa(h  made  ufe  ol  by  plaif- 
terers  for  whitening  houfes,  done  once  a  year  over  the 
trees  with  a  bruth,  will  prcferve  them  from  hares,  deer,, 
and  other  animals. 

As  for  fuch  hares  as  are  bred  in  warrens,  the  war- 
reners  have  a  crafty  device  to  fatten  them,  which  has 
been  found  by  experience  to' be  effedual ;  and  that  is, 
by  putting  wax  into  their  cars  to  make  them  deaf,  and 
then  turning  them  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  feed,, 
where,  being  freed  from  the  fear  of  hounds,  and  for 
want  of  hearing,  they  grow  fat  before  others  of  their, 
kind. 

Hare  Hunting. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  hare  naturally  knows 
the  change  of  weather,  from  one  twenty -four  hours  to 
another. 

When  (he  goes  to  her  form,  (he  will  futfer  the  dew. 
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to  touch  her  as  little  as  (he  can,  but  takes  the  highways 
and  beaten  paths :  again,  when  (he  rifes  out  oP  her 
form,  if  (he  couches  her  ears  and  fcut,  and  runs  ijot  very 
fafl  at  firlt,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  that  (he  is  old  and 
crafty. 

They  go  to  buck  commonly  in  January^  February^ 
and  March y  and  fometimcs  all  the'warm  months:  fomc- 
times  fecking  the  buck  at  Jeven  or  eight  miles  diftant 
from  the  place  they  uAially  fit  at,  following  the  high- 
ways, ^r.. 

To  diftinguifh  a  male  bare  from  the  female,  you  nrtay 
know  him  as  you  hunt  him  to  his  form,  by  his  beating 
the  hard*  highways  :  he  aKo  feeds  further  out  in  the 
plains,  and  makes  his  doublings  and  crofTings  much 
wider,  and  of  greater  coinpafs  than  the  female  doth; 
whereas  the  female  will  keep  clofe  by  fome  covert  fide, 
turning  and  winding  in  the  bulhcs  like  a  coney  ;  and  if 
(he  go  to  relief  in  the  corn  fields,  (he  feldom  crolTcs  over 
the  furrows,  but  follows  them  along,  (laying  upon  the 
thickeA  tufts  of  corn  to  feed. 

You  may  iikewife  know  a  buck  at  his  ri(ing  out  of  his 
form,  by  his  hinder  parts,  which  'arc  more  upon  the 
whiti(h,  and  his  (houlders,  before  he  rifes  will  be  redder 
than  the  doc*s,  having  forac  loofc  long  hairs  growing  on 
them. 

Again,  his  head  is  fhorier  and  better  truflfed,  his  hair 
about  his  lips  longer',  and  his  ears  (horter  and  more 
grey :  the  hairs  upon  the  female's  chine  are  of  a  blackiffa 
grev. 

And  be(ides,  when  hounds  hunt  a  female  hare,  (he 
will  ufe  more  cro(ring  and  doubling,  feldom  making  out 
end-ways  before  the  hounds ;  whereas  the  male  a£^s 
contrarily,  for  having  once  made  a  turn  or  two  about 
his  form,  then  farewell  hounds,  for  he  will  frequently 
lead  them  five  or  fix  miles  before  ever  he  will  turn  his 
head. 

When  you  fee  that  your  hounds  have  found  where  a 
hare  hath  pa(red  to  relief  upon  the  highway-fide,  and 
hath  much  doubled  and  cro(red  upon  dry  places,  and 
never  much  broken  out  nor  relievea  in  the  corn,  it  is  a 
fign  (he  is  but  lately  come  thither :  and  then  commonly 
fhe  will  (lay  upoii  fome  high  place  to  look  about  her, 
and  to  chu.fe  out  a  place  to  form  in,  which  (he  will  be 
loath  to  part  with.  As  of  all  chafes  the  hare  makes  the 
greatefi  paftimeand  pleafure,  fo  it  is  a  great  delight  and 
iatisfadion  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her 
fclf-prefervation.  , 

And  the  better  to  underftand  them,  confider  what 
weather  it  is  :  if  it  be  rainy,  then  the  hare  will  hold  the 
highways  more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  it  (he  come 
to  the  fide  of  any  young  grove  or  fpring,  Ihe  will  fcarcely 
enter,  but  fquat  down  by  the  fide  of  it  till  the  hounds 
have  over.fhot  her,  and  then  (he  will  return,  the  very 
iame  way  (he  came,  to  the  place  from  whence  flie  was 
ftarted,  and  will  not  go  by  the  way  into  any  covert, 
for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that  hangs  upon  the 
boughs. 

In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  ouglu  to  flay  a  hundred 
paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood  tide,  by  which  means 
he  will  perceive  whether  fhe  return  as  a(x>refaid,  which 
if  (he  do,  he  muA  halloo  in  his  hounds,  and  call  them 


back,  ai)d  that jprcfently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think 
it  the  counter  fine  came  firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  ooferved  is,  the  place 
where  the  hare  fit^,  and  upon  what  wind  (he  makes  her 
form,  either  upon  the  rlorth  or  ^fouth  wind  ;  (he  will 
not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  hut  upon  a  fide,  or 
down  the  wind  ;  but  if  (he  form  in  the  water  it  is  a  fign 
Ihe  is  foul  and  meafl'ed:  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  one,  have  a 


fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook-fides,  for  there, 

la(hes,  flic  will  n  "  " 

lings,  &c^ 


and  near  pla(hes,  flic  will  make  all  her  crolSngs,  doub- 


Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as  they 
have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  inflanrly 
flart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the  di (fence  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome  pool,  and 
reft  upon  fome  rufh-bed  in  the  midft  of  it ;  and  would 
not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard  the  horn  again, 
and  then  have  ftarted  out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and 
have  flood  up  before  the  hounds  four  hours  before  they 
could  kill  them,  fwimming  and  ufing  all  fubtleiies  and 
croflings  in  the  water.  ** 

Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  fubtlety  of  a  hare, 
that  lometiines,  after  ihe  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
(he  will  flart  a  fre(h  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
form. 

Others  having  been  hunted  a  confiderable  time,  will 
creep  under  the  dioor  of  a  (hecp-cot,  and  there  hide 
themfelves  among  the  (heep  \  or  when  they  have  been 
hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among  a  flock  of  (heep,  and 
will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among  them  till 
the  hounds  are  coupled  up  and  the  flieep  driven  into 
their  pens. 

Some  of  them  (and  that  feems  (bmewhat  ftrange}  will 
take  the  ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  going  to 
the  vault. 

Some  hares  will  ^o  up  one  fide  of  the  hed^e  and  come 
down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge  being  the  only 
diftance  between  the  courfes. 

A  hare  that  has  been  clofely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a 
quick-fet  hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  there- 
of, and  then  leaped  oiF  upon  the  ground. 

And  they  will  frequently  betake  themfelves  to  furzc- 
buihes,  and  will  leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby 
the  hounds  are  frequently  in  default. 

Some  aflSrm,  that  a  hare,  after  (he  has  been  hunted 
two  hours  and  more,  has  at  length,  to  fave  herfelf, 
got  upon  an  old  wall,  fix  feet  high  from  the  eround, 
and  hid  herfelf  in  a  hole  that  was  made  for  (cafFold- 
ing ;  and  that  fome  hares  have  fwam  over  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Severn.    ' 

A  hare  is  fuppofed  not  to  live  above  fevcn  years  at 
the  moft,  efpecially  the  bucks,  and  if  a  buck  and  doe 
(hall  keep  one  quarter  together,  they  will  nevci*  fuffer 
any  ftrange  hare  to  fit  by  them,  and  therefore  it  is  faid 
by  way  of  proverb,  the  more  you  hunt,  the  more  hares 
you  (hall  have  ;  becaufe  when  you  have  killed  one  hare, 
another  will  come  and  ppfiefs  nis  form. 

A  hare  hath  a  greater  (cent,  and  is  more  eagerly  hunted 
by  the  hounds,  when  (he  feeds  and  relieves  upon  green 
corn,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year ;  and  yet 
thert  are  fome  hares  that  naturally  give  a  greater  fcent 
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than  others,  as  the  large  wood -bares ;  and  fuch  as  are 
foul  and  meafled  keep  near  the  waters  :  but  the  fmall 
red  hare,  which  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  coney,  is 
neither  of  fo  ftrojig  a  fceiit,  nor  (o  eagerly  hunted. 

Tlu5fe  hares  that  feed  upon  the  fmal!  branches  of 
wild  thyme,  or  fuch  hke  herbs,  are  generally  very 
i'wift,  ard  will  (land  h^ng  up  before  the  hounds. 

Again,  there  are  fome  hares  more  fubtlc  and  cun- 
ning than  others  :  young  hares  which  have  never  been 
hunted  are  fuohlh,  and  are  neither  of  force  nor  capa- 
city to  ufe  fuch  fubilctics  and  crafts,"  but  moft  com- 
monly hold  on  end -ways  before  the  hounds,  and  often- 
times fquat  and  ftart  again,  which  greatly  encourages 
the  hounds,  and  enters  them  better  than  if  the  liare  v 
ihould  fly  end-ways,  as  fometimes  they  will  for  five  or 
fix  miles  an  end. 

The  females  are  more  crafty  and  politic  than,  the 
males,  for  they  double  and  turn  fhorter,  which  is  un- 
pleafant  to  the  hounds;  for  it  is  troublefome  to  them  to 
turn  fo  ohen,  delighting  more  in  an  end-way  chafe, 
running  with  all  their  force:  for  thofe  hares  which 
double  and  crofs  fo  oiten,  it  is  requifitc  at  default,  to 
call  the  greater  compafs  about,  when  you  beat,  to  make 
it  out,  for  fo  you  will  find  all  her  fubtleties,  and  yet 
need  not  (lick  upon  any  of  them,  but  only  where  ihe 
went  on  forward ;  by  this  means  you  will  abate  her 
force,  and  compel  her  to  ufe  doublings  and  erodings. 

To  enter  hounds  to  a  hare,  let  the  huntfman  be 
fure  in  the  firft  place  to  make  them  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  himfelf  and  his  voice,  and  let  them  underfland 
the  horn,  which  he  (hould  never  blow  but  when  there 
is  caufe  for  it. 

When  you  enter  a  young  kennel  of  hounds,  h^yft 
a  fpccial  regard  to  the  country  where  you  make  the 
firft  quarry,  for  fo  they  are  like  to  fucceed  accord- 
ingly ;  lince  their  being  entered  firft  in  a  plain  and 
champagne  country,  will  make  them  ever  after  delight 
mere  to  hunt  therein  than  elfewhere ;  and  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  coverts. 

In  order  to  have  the  beft  hounds,  ufe  them  to  all 
kinds  of  hunting,  yet  do  not  oblige  them  to  hunt  in 
the  morning,  by  reafon  of  the  dew  and  nK)ifture  of  the 
earth  ;  and  beiides,  if  they  be  afterwards  hunted  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  they  will  foon  give  over  the  chafe, 
neither  will  they  call  on  willingly  nor  chearfuUy,  but 
leek  out  the  (hades  to  deep  in. 

But  yet  many  are  of  opinion,  that  to  hunt  both 
early  and  late  in  the  morning,  by  trayling,  profits  the 
hounds  as  to  the  ufe  of  their  nofes  ;  and  by  keeping 
them  fometimes  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  till  night, 
incites  courage  in  them. 

The  beft  leafon  to  enter  young  hounds,  is  in  Sep- 
tembtr  and  Ottobery  for  then  the  weather  is  temperate, 
and  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  ;  and  this  is  the  feafon 
to  find  young  hares  that  have  never  been  hunted,  which 
are  filly  and  ignorant  of  the  politic  croflings,  doub- 
lings, &c.  of  their  fires,  running  commonly  endr 
ways,  frequently  fquatting,  and  as  often  ftarting; 
by  which  encouragement  the  hounds  are  the  better  en- 
tered. 

Some  hares  hold  the  high-beaten  ways  only,  where 
the  hounds  can  have  no  fcent;    therefore,  when  the 


huntfman  finds  his  hounds  at  a  default  in  the  highway, 
let  him  hunt  on  until'  he  finds  wheie  the  hare  hath 
broken  from  the  highway,  or  hath  found  fome  dale  or 
frefh  place  where  the  hounds  may  recover  fcent,  look- 
ing narrowly  on  the  ground  as  he  goes,  to  fee  to  find 
the  footing  or  pricking  of  the  hare. 

There  arc  other  places  wherein  a  hound  can  find  no 
fccnr ;  and  that  is,  in  fat  and  rotten  ground,  which 
flicks  to  the  feet  of  the  hare;  ai.d  this  is  called  carry- 
i'^g,  and  fo  of  confequcnce  Qic  leaves  no  fcent  behind 
her. 

There  are  alfo  certain  months  in  ilie  year  in  which 
a  hound  can  find  no  icent,  and  that  is  in  the  fpring 
time,  by  reafon  of  the  fragrant  Icent  of  flowers  and 
the  like. 

But  avoid  hunting  in  hard  frofty  weather  as  much 
as  you  can,  for  that  will  be  apt  to  furbate  or  founder 
your  hounds,  and  caufe  them  to  lofe  their  claws  ;  be- 
fides,  at  that  time  a  hare  runs  better  than  at  ony  oihet 
time,  the  folcs  of  iheir  feet  being  hairy. 

In  a  word,  the  beft  way  of*  entering  young  hounds, 
is  with  the  afliftance  of  old  flaunch  hounds,  fo  they 
will  be  better  learned  to  caft  for  it  at  a  doubling  or 
default. 

fVkat  time  of  the  year  is  beji  for  Hare-hynthig^  haw  t9  find 

her,  ftart  ht  r,  and  chafe  her*  . 

The  beft  time  to  begin  hare-hunting,  is  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  to  end  towards  the  latter 
end  of  February^  left  you  deftroy  the  early  brood  of 
leverets. 

And  befides  when  the  winter  comes  on,  the  moifi- 
nefs  and  coolnefs  of  the  earth  incrcafes,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  natnre  of  the  hounds,  and  very  acceptable, 
they  not  liking  extremes  either  of  hot  or  cold  weather. 

Thofe  hounds  that  are  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
may  be  exercifed  three  times  a  week ;  and  the  hunting 
fo  often  will  do  them  good,  provided  they  will  be  fed  ; 
and  they  may  be  kept  the  greateft  part  of  the  day,  both 
to  try  their  floutneis,  and  to  make  them  ftour. 

If  any  hound  (hall  have  found  the  trayl  of  a  hare, 
when  flie  hath  relieved  that  night,  the  huntfman  ought 
not  to  be  too  hafty,  but  let  the  hounds  make  it  of 
themfelves  :  and  when  he  perceives  that  they  begin  to 
draw  in  together,  and  to  call  on  frethly,  then  he  ought 
to  encourage  them,,  efpecially  that  hound  which  hunteth 
beft,  frequently  calling  him  by  his  namv.'. 

Here  you  may  take  notice  that  a  hare  leaveth  better 
fcent  when  (he  goes  to  relief,  than  when  (he  goeih  to- 
ward her  form ;  for  when  (he  relieves  in  the  field,  (he 
coucheth  her  body  low  upon  the  ground,  pafTing  often 
over  one  piece  ot  ground,  to  find  where  the  beft  food 
lies,  and  thus  leaveth  the  beft  fcent,  cro(fing  alfo  fome- 
times :  befides,  when  (he  goes  to  her  form,  (he  com- 
monly takes  the  highways,  doubling,  croffing,  and 
leaping  as  lightly  as  (he  can^  in  which  places  the 
hounds  can  have  no  fcent  by  reafon  of  the  duft,  (^r. 
and  yet  they  will  fquat  by  the  fides  of  highways,  and 
therefore  let  the  huntfman  beat  very  well  the  fid,es  of 
thofe  highways. 

Now  having   found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in 
G  g  fome 
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fome  paTlure  or  corn-field,  you  muft  then  confider  the 
feafon  of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is  :  for  if  it  be 
in  the  fpring  time  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  not  thcniit  in, 
bufhes,  becaufe  they  are  frequently  infefted  with  pif- 
mlrcs,  fnakes  and  adders  ;  butwill  fit  in  corn- fields  and 
open  places. 

In  the  winter  time,  they  fit  near  towns  and  villages,  in 
tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles,  efpecially  when  the  wind 
is  northerly  or  foutherly. 

According  to  the  leafon  and  nature  of  the  place 
where  the  hare  is  accuftomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with 
your  hounds,  .and  (tart  her;  which  is  much  better 
iport  than  trayling  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her 
form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  ftarted,  and  is  on  foot,  then 
ilcp  in  where  you  faw  her'pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 
hounds,  until  they  have  ail  undertaken  it,  and  go  on 
with  it  in  full  cry;  then  recheat  lo  them  with  your 
horn,  following];  fair  and  foftly  at  firft,  making  not  too 
much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice  ;  iot  at  the  firft, 
hounds  are  apt  to  overlhoot  the  chafe  through  too  much 
heat. 

But  when  they  have  ran  a  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  you 
fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and  fiick  well  upon 
it,  .then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with  the  hounds,  be- 
caufe by  th€t  time  their  lieat  will  be  cooled,  and  they  will 
bunt  more  foberly^ 

But,  above  all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling,  which, 
muft  be  your  dire6lion  for  the  whole  day;  for  all  the 
doubling  that  (he  ihall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the 
former,  and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  fhall  fee 
her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  muft  make 
your  compaffes  great  or  little,  long  or  ihort,  to 
help  the  defaolts,  always  feeking  the  moiftelt  and 
moft  commodious    places  for    the   homids  to  fcent 

To  conclude ;  thofe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 
hare,  muft  rife  c^rly,  left  they  be  deprived  of  the  fcent' 
of  her  footfteps,  by  wliich  means  the  dogs  will  be  Inca- 
pacitated to  follow  their  game ;  for  the  nature  of  the 
fcent  is  filch  that  it  will  not  remain  Jong,  but  fuddenly, 
in  a  manner  every  hour,  vanifties  away.     Su  Hukt- 

'  HARE-NETS  AND  Rabbet-Nrts.  The  three  fe- 
veral  forts  ot  nets  repiefentcd  in  Plate  Vltl,  are  proper 
either  for  hares  or  rabbets. 

In  the  placing  of  thefe  obferve  the  path  or  tr^ft  In 
any  coppice,  or  furrow,  by  which  any  hare  ufes  to  pafs  ; 
likewile  how  the  wind  is,  fo  as  to  fet  them  as  the  hare 
and  wind  may  come  together:  if  the  wind  bp  fide-ways 
it  will  do  well  enough,  but  never  let  it  blow  over  the 
net  into  the  hai'c's  face,  for  he  will  fcent  both  it  and  you 
at  a  (liflance  ;  the  two  pointed  lines  A  C,  in  the  firft 
iiguie,  denote  iTie  foot- paths  whereby  the, game  ufes  to 
pafs.  Then  prepare  three  or  four  more  (takes  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  net ;  which  (takes  fhould  be 
about  the  bignefs  of  one's  thumb,  and  near  four  feet 
long,  fliarpened  at  the  greater  end,  and  a  little  crooked 
at  the  fmaller  R,  S,  T;  ftick  them  in  (he  ground  fome- 
what  flopirig,  as  if  fo  forced  by  the  wind  :  two  of  them 
are  to  be  fet  at  the  two  fides  of  the  way  and  tfie  middle, 
as  there  is  occafioli  j    they  muft  only  hold  up  the  net 
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from  (ailing,  bat  in  a  very  flight  manner,  that  if  ffie 
game  run  againft  it,  it  may  fall  down,  and  fo  entangle 
hinri :  be  furc  to  hide  yourfelf  in  fome  ditch  or  bufh, 
behind  a  tree,^  or  the  like  place,  behind  the  net,  then 
when  you  perceive  the  game  to  be  pafied  give  a  Ihout, 
flinging  your  hat  at  them,  which,  will  put  them  into 
fuch  a  vfurprizc  that  they  will  fpring  on,  and  run  juft 
into  the  net,  fo  that  you  muft  be  nimble  to  take  them, 
left  they  break  out  and  efcape. 

But  obferve,  this  net  is  not  fo  grounded  in  windy 
weather  as  it\fair. 

The  middlemoft  flap  muft  be  fet  much  after  thefamc 
manner  as  the  former  ;  as  to  the  way  and  wind,  you  fee 
how  the  two  cords  at  each  end  of  the  net  ought  to  be 
difpofed :  next  you  muft  have  two  i\icks.  K,  L,  M,  N, 
each  four  feet  li>ng  and  twice  as  thick  as  one's  thumb, 
which  aietobecut  exaftly  fmooth  at  each  end  and 
fixed  thus,  take  the  ftick  H,  I,  put  it  oa.the  edge  of  the 
way  upon  the  cord  L,  which  is  on  the  bottom  of  tfic 
net,  and  the  other  cord  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
(tick ;  then  go  along  behind  the  net,  fopporting  it  with 
your  hand,  and  place  your  f«cond  ftick  juft  as  you  did 
the  firft  ;  but  you  (hould  endeavour  to  lean  a  little  to- 
wards the  way  where  you  expeft  the  gaLtne  will  come, 
fot  the  beaft's  running  fiercely  agatnft  the  net  will 
force  the  flicks  to  give  way,  and  fo  the  net  falls  on 
him. 

There  is  another  net  reprefented  by  the  laft  figure, 
which  is  Icfs  troublefomethan  either  of  the  former,  only 
it  may  be  farther  difcerned,  yet  it  is  good  for  rabbets 
in  fuch  foot-paths,  and  only  ufed  for  them  and  hares; 
whereas  the  others  arc  ufeful  alfo  for  the  taking  of 
wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  and  pole  tra'ts.  The  true  time 
to  fet  thefe  nets  is  at  bieak  of  dav,  till  half  an  hour  be- 
fore fun-rifing,  and  from  half  an  hour  beiore  fun-fet  tHl 
dark. 

HARNESS  GALLS ;  forottimcs  thfe  breafts  of  coach, 
hoifes  are  galled  by  the  hamefe,  or  rife  in  hard  bunches^ 
efpecially  in  rainy  weather. 

To  cure  this,  firft  fliave  ofF  the  hair  about  the  fore 
very  clofe,  and  rub  the  whole  brcaft  with  a  lather  of 
water  and  black  foap ;  then  "wafti  that  part  of  the 
bteaft  which  is  ufiially  covered  with  the  petrel, 
with  fait,  and  water,  fnfFering  it  to  dfy  off  it- 
felf.  ^ 

If  the  hardnefs  of  any  part  *of  the  bfamcfs  tjceafions 
the  galling,  take  it  away,  or  cover  it  with  little  boi- 
fters. 

HARRItR;  abound, which  fromhis  chafing  or  tracing 
by  foot,  is  naturally  eridaed  with  an  admirable  gift  of 
fraelling,  being  alfo  bold  and  courageous  in  the  purftrit 
of  his  game,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds,  and  all 
difl^er  in  their  fervices;  fome  are  for  the  hare,  the  fox, 
wolf,  hart,  pole-cat,  weafel,  coney,  buck,  badger^ 
otter,  bfc*  (brae  for 'one  thing,  fome  for  ana* 
thcr. 

The  hound  moft  in  ufe  and  proper  for  hare- hunting, 
may  be  confined  to  few  forts  and  eaf:h  excellent  in  na- 
ture. To  wit,  the  deep-tongued,  thick-lipped,  broad 
and  long- hung  fouthern  hounds.  The  fleet  (liarp  nofcd 
dog,  ears  nariow  and  pointed,  deep  cliefted,  with  thia 
fhoaiders,  protending-  a  (Quarter  of  the  fox  ftrain.    The 

rough 
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rough  wire-haired  hound,  thick-quartercd,  wcU  hung, 
not  too  flcfliy  fhouldered,  together  with  the  rough  or 
fmooth  beagle.  Each  of  ihefc  forts,  have  their  excel- 
lencies, tjfr.  It  is  not  poflible,  with  juftice,  to  com- 
mend one  bcfoi;e  anotijuer,  for  kind,  colour  or  fervicc, 
preference  being  giveu  according  to  the  humours  and 
inclinations  of  fportfmen,  the  uibe  of  whom  arc 
very  numerous,  and,  of  comcquence,.  different  in  opi- 
nion. 

He  that  delights  in  a  long  chafe  oi  fix  hours,  often 
more,  and  to  be  in  with  the  dogs  all  the  time,  let  him 
breed  of  the  fouthern  hounds,  or  fucli  heavy  dogs  as 
Stijpx  gentlemen  run  in  the  weald.  They  m^ke  good 
deep  bafs  roufic,  afford  great  diverfion,  and  confideiing 
how  dirty  the  country  is,  fatigue  the  healthy  footnien 
very  little.  In  an  open  country  where  there  is  good 
riding,  prefer  the  fccond  fort,  with  a  quarter  of  the  fox- 
ftrain,  thefe  fuit  the  more  eager,  aSive  horfcman,  and 
fpend  their  tongues  generoufly,  making  delightful  har- 
mony, apd  at  jthc  fame  time  go  at  fucn  a  rate,  a  hare 
durft  not  jjlay  many  tricks  before  them  ;  they  feldom 
allow  her  time  to  loiter,  flie  muft  run  and  continue  her 
foiling  or  change  foil,  if  the  latter  Ihe  dies  ;  keep  in 
huntfnian,  frefh groundon  the  turf,  is  in  fome  degree  a 
continued  view,  ot'herwlle  hang  your  dogs  (barring  all 
extraordinary  accidents  of  highways  and  Sleep  blemidi] 
for  I  would  no  more  excufc  the  lol's  of  a  bare  on  freQi 
fward,  unlefs  the  hunlfman's  fault,  which  is  too  often 
the  calje,  than  I  would  a  kennel  of  fux-hounds  loCng 
reynard  in  full  chafe  ^  the  reafons  againd  it  in  both  diver- 
lions  are  the  fame. 

The  flow  hounds  generally  pack  bed.  Of  the  fe- 
cond  fort,  many  not  fc^inz  of  equal  fpeed  (for  it  is  hard 
to  procure  an  even  kenneiof  fait  hounds)  will  be  tound 
to  tail,  which  is  an  inconveniency,  for  the  hind  dogs  la- 
bour on  to  overtake  the  leading  hounds,  and  feldom  or 
ever  ftop,  nor  are  of  the  leaft  ufc  but  to  enlarge  the-^^-y, 
uolefs  at  an  over-run,  which  happens  at  the  top  of  the 
morn,  for.  a  quarter  of*  a  mile  together,  then  the  old 
hounds,  thrown  out  or  tailed^  often  ;:ome  up,  and  hit 
the  fault  off.  The  foothet^  dogs  ^j^  not  (o  guilty  of 
running  a-head,  for  as  they  pack  well  together,  from 
their  equality  of  fpeed  (it  bcinff  eafier  to  excel  the  flow 
than  the  faft  j  at  the  leail  bilk,  there  are  ten  nofes  on  the 

Srround  for  one.  The  third  fpeciesiif  hound  you  will 
eldom  fee  an  entire  kennel  of,  being  in  fome  parts  not 
much  encouraged  :  They  arc  of  northern  breed,  and  in 
great  eileem,  being  bold  dogs,  and  by  many  huntfmen 
preferred  for  the  otter  and  martin  :  iii  (bmc  places  they 
are  encouraged  for  fox  hounds,  but  bad  to  breed  from, 
being  too  f ubje£l  to  degenerate  and  produce  thick,  low, 
heavy  fhouldered  dogs  unBt  for  the  chafe.  fieagles, 
rough  or  fmooth,  have  their  admirers,  they  fpend  their 
tongues  free  in  treble  or  tenor,  and  go  a  greater  rate 
than  the  fouthern  hounds,  but  tail  abon*2nably.  They 
run  low  to  ground,  therefoia enjoy  the  iccnt  better  than 
taller  dogs*  eipecially  when  the  atmofphere  lies  low.  In 
an  enclolcd  country  they  do  bcft,  ds  they  mufe  with  the 
hare,  and  at  trailing  or  default,  are  pretty  good  for 
hedge-rows. 
Of  the  two  forts  the  rough,  or  wire-haired,  being 
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generally  good  (houldered  dogs,  and  well  filleted,  are 
preferred. 

Smooth-haired  beagles  are  commonly  deep-huiig, 
thick-lipped,  and  large  noftri lied,  but  often  fofolt,  (olid,  - 
and  bad  quartered,  as  to  be  (houlder-fhook  and  crippled 
the  6rft  leafon's  hunt,  and  have  frequently  that  unpar- 
donable fault  of  crooked  legs,  like  tlie  terrier,  or  right 
Bathturn-fpit.  '  ^ 

Few  of  them  will  endure  a  tolerable  hunt,  or  at  dc-' 
fault  bear  hard  charging.  A  her  two  hours  running, 
obferve  them  crippled  and iJown,  the  hunifman  may  go 
on  himfelf,  for  what  afliftance  many  of  them  give  hira, 
and  it  is  plain  from  their  form  and  fhape,  that  they  are 
npt  dcfigned  for  hard  excrcife. 

So  much  for  harriers,  a  d^^l  may  be  faid  for  and 
a^aiofl  the  feveral  kinds  :  it  is  a  wicl.c  unfctilcd  point  to 
give  opinion  upon  ;  but  to  fum  up  the  whole  in  a  few 
words,  ftaunch,  true  hounds  of  any  fort,  are  defirable, 
and  Mhoever  has  them  of  pretty  cnual  age  and  fpeed, 
with  the  requifites  of  packing  and  nunting  well  toge- 
ther, whether  fouthern,  northern,  fox-ftrain,  or  beagle, 
can  boaft  an  invaluable  advantage  in  the  diverfion,  and 
which  few  gentlemen,  let  them  breed  ever  fo  true,  can  at- 
tain to  but  in  years. 

The  properties  to  be  confidered  in  the  choice  of  a 
hound,  are,  to  prefer  the  dgg  of  a  middling  Hzc,  with  his 
back  longer  than  round,  nofe  large,  with  noftrils  bofd 
and  wide,  chcik  deep  and  capacious,  fillfts  great  and 
high,  haunches  large,  haras  ftraight,  the  lole  hard  and 
dry,  claws  large,  ears  wide,  thin  and  deep,  more  round 
than  fbarp,  eyes  large  and  protuberant,  forehead  promi- 
nent, and  upper  lips  thick,  and  deeper  than  the  lower 
jaw. 

HART,  is  the  mod  noble  and  (lately  beaft,  and 
in  the  firft  year  is.  called  a  hind-calf,  in  the  fecond  a 
knobber,  in  the  third  a  brock,  in  the  fourth  a 
(laggard,  in  the  fifth  a  (lag,  and  in  the  fixth  a  hart. 
See  Stag. 

Harts  arc  bred  in  mofl;  countries,  but  the  ancients 
preferred  thofc  of  Britain  before  all  others,  where  they 
are  of  divers  colours. 

Thefe  excel  all  others  in  the  beauty  of  their  horns, 
which  are  very  higti,  yet  do  not  grow  to  their  bones  or    , 
fcalps,  but  to  their  (kin,  branching  forth  into  many  fpears, 
being  folid  throughout,  and  as  h^rd  as  donps,  and  fall  off 
once  a  year. 

But  if  they  remain  abroad  in  the  air,  and  arc  fome- 
times  wet  and  fometimes  dry;  they  grow  light;  by 
which  it  would  feem  they  are  of  an  earthy  fubftance, 
concrete,  and  hardened  with  a  (Irong  heat,  made  like 
unto  bones. 

They  lofe  their  hqrns  every  year  in  the  fpring. 

At  one  year  old  they  have  nothing  but  bunches,  that 
are  final  I  fignificators  of  horns  to  come  :  at  two  years 
they  appear  more  perfeftlyr*but  ftraight  and  tingle  :  at 
three  years  they  grow  into  fwofpars  ;  at  four  into'ihrce, 
and  fo  increafe  every  jear  in  their  branches  till  they  are 
fix  ;  and  above  that  time  their  age  is  not  certainly  to  be 
known  by  the  head. 

Having  loft  their  horns,  in  the  day-time  they  hide 

themfelves,  inhabiting  the  (hades  to  avoid  the  annoy- 
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ance  of  flies,  and  feed,  during  that  time,  only  in  the 
nisbt. 

Their  new  horns  come  out  at  firfl  like  bunches,  and 
afterwards  fas  has  been  faid  before)  by  the  increafe  of  the 
fun's  heat  they  grow  more  hard,  covered  with  a  rough 
(kin,  which  is  called  a  velvet  head  ;  and  as  that  fkin 
drieth,  they  daily  try  the  ftrength  of  their  new  heads 
upon  trees,  which  not  only  fcrapeth  oiF  the  roughnefs, 
but  bv  the  pain  they  feel  tnus  rubbing,  they  are  taught 
how  long  to  forbear  the  company  of  their  fellows;  for 
at  laft,  when  in  their  cha6ng  and  fretting  of  their  new 
horns  againft  the  trees,  they  can  feel  no  longer  pain  and 
fmart  in  them,  they  feem  as  if  they  thought  it  were  high 
time  to  forfake  tlicir  folitary  dwellings,  and  return  again 
to  their  former  condition. 

The  rcafon  why  harts  and  deers  (bed  their  horns  an- 
nually are  thefc : 

Fir<>,  becaufe  of  the  matter  of  which  they  conGft ;  for 
it  is  dry  and  earthy  like  the  fubftance  of  green  leaves, 
which  alfo  tail  annually  ;  likewife  wanting  glewy  or 
holding  moifture,  for  which  reafon  the  horn  of  a  hart 
cannot  be  bent.' 

Secondly,  from  the  place  they  grow  up  on,  for  they 
are  not  rooted  upon  the  ikull,  but  only  within  the 
ikin. 

Thirdly,  from  the  efficient  caufe ;  for  they  are  hard* 
ened  both  with  the  heat  of  fummer  and  cold  of  winter: 
by  means  of  which  the  pores  which  (hoold  receive  the 
nourifhing  liquor  are  (hut  up  and  Aopped,  fo  that  their 
native  heat  necelTarilydie^h  ;  which  does  not  fo  happen 
in  other  beads,  whofe  horns  are  for  the  m«ft  part  hollow 
and  fitted  for  long  continuance  ;  but  the  new  bunches 
fwelling  up,  towards  the  fpring,  thruft  off  the  old  horns, 
having  the  afli fiance  of  buughs  of  trees,  Weight  of  the 
horns,  or  by  the  willing  excurdon  of  the  beafi  that  bear- 
eththem. 

It  hw*.  been  obferv^d,  that  when  a  hart  pricketh  up  his 
ears,  be  windcth  fliarp,  very  tar  and  fure,  and  difco- 
vcreth  ail  treachery  again  ft  him  ;  but  if  they  hang  down 
and  wag,  he  perceives  no  danger. 

Their  age  is  difccrned  by  iheir  teeth  ;  they  have 
four  on  both  fides,  with  which  they  grind  their  meat ; 
befides  two  others,  which  are  much  larger  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female. 

All  thefe  beafh  have  worms  in  their  heads  under- 
neath their. tongues,  in  a  hollow  place  where  the  neck- 
bone  is  joined  to  the  head,  which  are  no  bigger  than  fly- 
blows,   ' 

.  The  blood  of  the  hart  is  not  like  that  of  other  beafts, 
for  it  hath  no  fibres  in  it,  and  thereiore  it  does  not  con- 
geal. 

His  heart  is  very  great,  ahdfo  are  all  thofe  of  fearful 
beafl:s,  having  in  it  a  bone  like  a  crofs.  . 

He  hath  no  gall,  and  that  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  his  long  life,  and  therefpre  are  his  bowels  fo  bitter, 
that  the  dogs  w91i  not  touch  them  unlefs  they  be  very 
fat. 

The  genital  part  of  a  hart  is  all  nervous ;  the  tail  fmall ; 
and  a  hmd  hath  udders  between  her  thighs,  with  four 
ijpeans  like  a  cow.  , 

Thefe  are  above  all  other  beads  both  ingenious  and 
fearful,  who   although    they  have  large   horns,    yet 


their  defence  againft  other  four-footed  beads  is  to  run 
away. 

The  hart  is  ftrangely  amazed,  when-hc  hears  any  one 
call  or  whiflle  in  his  flft :  ior  trial  of  which,  fome  teeing 
a  hart  in  the  plain  in  motion,  having  called  him,  crying 
ware,  ware,  take  heed ;  and  thereupon  have  feen  him 
inftantly  turn  back,  making  fome  little  (land. 

He  hears  very  perfeflly  when  his  head  and  ears 
are  erefied  ;  but  imperfedly  when  he  lets  them 
down. 

When  he  is  on  foot,  and  not  afraid,  he  admires 
every  thing  he  fees,  and  takes  a  pleafure  to  gaze  at 
them. 

A  hart  can  naturally  fwim  a  great  way,  fo  that  fome 
which  have  been  hanted  in  forefts  near  the  fea,  have 
plunged  into  at,  and  have  been  killed  by  fifliermen  twelve 
miles  from  land. 

It  is  reported  of  them,  that  when  they  go  to  rut, 
and  for  that  purpofe  are  obliged  to  crofs  fome  great  ri- 
ver or  arm  of  the  fea,  they  alfemble  in  ^reat  herds,  the 
firongefl  going  in  firft,  and  the  next  in  ilrength  fol- 
lowing him,  and  fo  one  after  the  other,  relieving  them- 
felves  by  rcfting  their  heads  on  the  buttocks  of  each 
other. 

The  hind  commonly  carries  her  calf  eight  or  nine 
months,  which  ufually  falls  in  Afoy,  although  fome  alter : 
fome  of  them  have  two  at  once^  and  eat  up  the  ikin 
wherein  the  calf  did  lie. 

As  the  calf  grows  up,  flie  teaches  it  to  run,  leap, 
and  the  way  it  mud  take  to  defend  itfelf  from  the 
hounds. 

Harts  and  hinds  are  very  long  lived,  living  commonly 
a  hundred  years  and  upwards. 

«. 
Hart-Hunting. 

Gesnbr,  fpeakingof  the  hunting  of  the  hart,  fays, 
'  This  wild,  deceitful,  and  fubtle  beaft,  by  windings 
and  turnings  often  deceives  its  hunter,  as  the  harts  of 
Meamfros  nying  from  the  terrible  cry  I'f  Dianas 
hounds:'  wherefore  the  prudent  hunter  mufi  frame 
his  dogs,  as  Pythagoras  did  his  fcholajrs,  with  words  of 
art  to  let  them  on,  and  take  them  off  again  at  his  plea- 
fure. 

Whereof  he  muft  firft  of  all  encompafs  the  bcaft 
in  her  own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour  her  In  the  view 
of  the  dogs,  that  they  may  never  lofe  her  flot  or  foot- 
in^, 

Neither  muft  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either  of  the 
herd,  or  thofe  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a  little  one, 
but  partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and  fumet, 
make  a  judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  obferve  the  large- 
nefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huntfman,  having  made  thefe  difcoveries  in  or- 
der to  the  chafe,  takes  off  the  coupling  of  the  dogs,  and 
fome  on  horfeback,  the  others  on  foot,  follow  the  cry, 
with  the  greateft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed,  remember- 
ing and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtle  turnings  and 
headings  ;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges,  gates,  pales, 
ditches  j  neither  fearing  thorns,  down  hills,  nor  woods, 
but  mounting  a  frefh  horfe,  if  the  firft  tire;  follow  the 
largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which  muft  be  fingled 

out 
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out  of  the  chare ;  which  tlie  dogs  perceivingi  mutt  ioU 
low  i  not  following  any  other. 

The  dogs  arc  aninaared  to  the  foort  by  the  winding  of 
horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  huntunen. 

But  fometimcs  the  crafty  heart  fends  forth  his  little 
fouire  to  be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  inrtead 
of  bimfeli,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the 
huntfman  muft  found  a  retreat,  break  off  the  dogs, 
and  take  in,  that  is,  learn  them  again,  until  they 
be  brought  to  the  fairer  game ;  which  riTeth  with  fear, 
yet  ftillllriveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  wearied  and  breath- 

The  Nobles  call  the  beaft  a  wife  hart,  who,  to  avoid 
all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  the  greateft  herds,  and  fo 
brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to  obftruS  their 
farther  purfuit ;  fometimcs  alfo  beating  fome  ot  the  herd 
unto  his  footi  figs,  that  fo  he  may  the  more  eafily  efcape,  by 
amuiing  the  dogs. 

Afterwards  he  betakes  hirafclf  to  his  heels  again,  ftill 
running  with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  ot  refrefli- 
ment,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more  ea- 
fily hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers,  whether  they  be  far 
from  him,  or  near  to  htm. 

But  at  lad  being  again  difcovered  by  the  hunters,  and 
fagacious  fcent  of  the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  of 
cattle,  as  cows,  (heep,  &c.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  lay- 
ing the  fore  parts  ot  his  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching 
the  earth  only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very 
fmall  or  no  fcent  at  alt  behind  ior  the  hounds  to  dil- 
cern. 

A  chief  huntfman  to  Lewis  XIL  cf  France^  affirms, 
'  That  on  a  time,  they  having  a  hart  in  chafe,  on  a  fud- 
den  the  houn  Js  were  at  a  fault,  fo  as  the  game  was  out  of 
fight,  that  not  a  dog  would  once  ftir  his  foot,  at  which 
the  hunters  were  all  amazed  ;  at  laft,  by  calling  their 
cyts  about,  they  difcovered  the  fraud  of  the  crafty 
heart; 

There  was  a  great  white-thorn,  which  ffrew  in  a 
fhady  place,  as  high  as  a  moderate  tree,  whicn  was  en- 
compaifed  about  with  other  fmailer  ihrubs  ;  into  this 
the  hart  having  leaped,  rtood  there  aloft,  the  boughs 
fpreading  from  one  to  another,  and  there  remained  till 
he  was  thruft  through  by  the  huntfman,  rather  than  he 
would  yield  himfelt  up  a  prey  to  the  hounds  his  mortal 
enemies.' 

But  their  ufual  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves 

hard  befet,  and  every  way  intercepted,   to  make  force 

at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,    who   firft  comes 

upon   him,    unlefs    they  be    prevented    by  fpear  or 

.  (word. 

When  the  beafl  is  flain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn 
wihdeth  the  fall  of  the  beaft ;  and  then  the  whole  com- 
pany comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for 
tuch  a  conquelt ;  among  whom^  the  (kiifuUeft  opens 
the  heart,  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly  belongs 
to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement :  for  which  pur- 
pofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  blood  of  the  heart  to 
give  to  the  hounds. 

The  rutting  time  is  the  middle  of  Septmiber^  and  con- 
tinues two  nionths  :  the  older  they  are  the  hotter,  and 
the  better  they  pleafe  the  hinds,  and  therefore  they 
go  to  rut  betore  the  young  ones  \    and  being  very 
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fiery,  they  will  not  fuflTer  any  of  them  to  come  near 
the  hinds,  till  they  have  fatisfied  their  venereal .  appe- 
tite. 

But  for  all  this,  the  young  ones  are  even  with  the  old, 
for  when  they  perceive  that  the  old  are  grown  weak  by 
excefs  of  rutting,  the  yoimg  will  frequently  attack  them, 
and  make  them  quit  the  puce,  tlut  tiiey  may  be  marters 
of  the  fport. 

They  may  be  eafily  killed  in  rutting-tirae,  for  they 
follow  the  fcents  of  the  hinds  with  fo  much  eagernefs, 
laying  their  nofes  to  the  ground,  that  they  mind  that 
only  and  nothing  elfe. 

it  is  very  dangerous  for  any  mao  to  come  near  them 
at  that  time,  for  then  they  will  make  at  any  living  crea- 
ture of  a  different  kind. 

In  fome  places  their  lurt  arifes  in  OSfobtr^  and  alfo  in 
May ;  and  then  (whereas  at  other  times  the  males  live 
apart  from  the  females)  they  go  about  like  lafcivious  lo« 
vers,  feeking  the  company  ot  the  females. 

The  males,-  in  their  raging  lurt,  make  a  peeuliar 
noife. 

One  male  will  cover  many  females,  continuing  in  this 
appetite  for  one  or  two  months. 

1  he  females  feem  charte,  and  unwilling  to  admit  of 
copulation  bv  reafon  of  the  rigour  of  the  genital  of  the 
male;  and  therefore  they  fink  down  on  their  buttocks, 
when  they  begin  to  feel  his  femcn,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved  in  tame  harts  ;  and  if  they  can,  the  lemales  lun 
away,  the  males  rtriving  to  hold  them  back  with  their 
fbre-feet. 

It  cannot  be  well  faid,  that  they  are  covered  ftanding, 
lying,  or  going,  but  rather  running ;  fo  are  they  filled 
with  greatefl  feverity. 

When  one  month  or  fix  weeks  is  over  of  their  rut- 
ting, they  grow  much  tamer  \  and  laying  afide  alt 
fiercenefs,  theyr  return  to  their  folitary  places,  digging 
every  one  by  himfell  a  feveral  hole  or  ditch,  in  whicn 
they  lie,  to  affuage  the  ftrong  favour  of  their  luft  ;  for 
they  rtink  like  goats,  and  their  face  begins  to  look  blacker 
than  at  other  times:  and  in  thofe  places  they  live 
till  fome  (howers  of  rain  fall  ;  after  which  they  return 
to  the  pa  ft  u  re  again^  living  in  flocks  as  they  did  be- 
fore. 

The  female  having  been  thus  filled,  never  affociate 
again  with  the  male  till  rtie  is  delivered  of  her  burthen, 
which  is  in  about  eight  mon'hs,  and  produces  generally 
butoneatatime,  very  leldoiti  t  •  o ;  which  (he lodges  cun- 
ningly in  fome  covert.  If  (lie  perceive  them  ftubborn 
and  wild,  (he  will  beat  them  with  her  feet  till  they  lie 
clofe  and  quiet. 

She  oftentimes  leadeth  forth  her  young,  teaching  it  to 
run,  and  leap  overbufhes,  ftones,  and  (mail  (lirubs,  and 
fo  continuetn  all  the  fummer  long,  while  their  own 
ilrength  is  the  moti  coiifidetablc. 

It  IS  very  plea  fa  fit,  to  obfetve  them,  when  they  go  to 
rut,  and  make  their  vault ;  for  when  they  fmeil  the 
hind,  they  raife  their  nofe  up  into  the  air  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
great  hart,  he  will  turn  his  head  and  look  about  to  fee 
whether  there  be  any  near  him  to  interrupt  and  fpoil 
his  fport, 

Upon  this,  the  )roung  fly  away  for  fear ;  but  if  there 
be  any  of  equal  bigneis,  they  then  rtrive  which  fhali 

vault 
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vault  firft ;  and  In  the  oppofing  each  other,  they  fcrape 
the  ground  with  their  feet,  fliocking  and  bulling  ea<:h 
other  fo  lurioufly ,  that  you  may  hear  the  noife  they  n)ake 
with  their  horns,  half  a  mile,  fo^long  till  one  of  them  is 
the  conqueror. 

The  hind  beholding  this  encounter,  never  ftirs  from 
her  (laiion,  cxpefting,  as  it  niere,  the  vaulting  of  hlra 
who  (hall  get  the  maftery,  who  having  got  it,  bellows, 
•  and  then  inflanily  covers  her.  The  coats  or  colouts  of 
harts  arc  of  three  different  forts,  brown,  red,  and 
falloiW ;  and  of  each  of  thcfc  coats  there  proceeds 
two  forts  of   harts^   the   otic  great,    and    the  other 

Of  brown  harts,  there  are  fome  great,  long,  and 
hairy,  bearing  a,  high  head,  of  a  red  colour,  and  well 
beamed,  who  will  ftand  before  hounds  very  long,  being 
longer  of  breath,  and  fwifter  of  foot  than  thofe  of  a  (borter 
feature.. 

There  is  another  fort  of  brown  harts,  which  are 
little,  fliort  and  well-fet,  bearing  commonly  a  black 
mane,  and  are  fatter  and  better  venifon  than  the 
former,  by  reafon  of  their  better  feeding  in  young  cop- 
pices. 

They  arc  very  crafty,  efpccially  when  In  greafe,  and 
will  be  hardly  foOnd,  becaufe  they  know  they  arcmoft 
inquired  after ;  befides,  they  arc  fenfibic  they  cannot 
then  Hand  long  before  the  hounds. 

If  they  be  old,  and  feed  on  good  ground,  then  are  their 
heads  black,  fdir,  and  well  branched,  and  commonly 
palmed  at  the  top. 

The  fallow  bans  bear  their  heads  high,  and  of  a 
whitif^  colour,  their  beams  fmall,  their  antlers  long, 
flonder  and  ill  grown ;  having  neither  heart,  courage, 
nor  force. 

But  thofe  which  are  of  a  lively  red  fallow,  having  a 
black  or  brown  lift  down  the  ridge  of  the  back,  are 
9rong.  bearing  fair  and  high  heads,  well  furnifhed  and 
beamsd.  As  there  are  fcveral  forts  of  harts,  fo  alfo  have 
.  they  different  heads,  according  to  their  age,  country, 
reft,  and  feeding.       ' 

Here  you  muft  take  notice,  that  they  bear  not  their 
firft  head  (which  we  call  broches.,  and  in  a  fallow 
deer  pricks)  until  they  enter  the  fecond  year  of  their 
age. 

In  the  third  year  they  bear  four,  fix.  or  eight,  fmall 
branches :  at  the  fourth,  they  bear  eight  or  ten  :  at  the 
fifth  ten  or  twelve  :  at  fix,  fourteen  or  fixteen  :  and  at 
the  feventh  year,  they  bear  their  heads  beamed,  branched 
and  fummed,  with  as  much  as  ever  they  will  bear, 
and  do  never  multiply,  but  in  great nefs  only.  An 
old  hart  caftetli  his  head  fooncr  than  the  young, 
and'  the  time  is  about  the  months  of  Ftbruary  and 
Marc  h, 

,  No/Ci  that  if  you  geld  a  hart  before  he  hath  a  head,  he 
will  never  bear  any  ;  and  if  you  gMd  him  when  he  has 
a  head,  he  will  never  after  mew  and  caft  it :  a  nd  fo  if  he 
be  gelded  whan  he  hath  a  velvet  head,  it  will  ever  be  fo, 
without  fraying  or  burnilhing. 

As  foon  as  they  have  caft  their  heads,  they  inftantly 
withdraw  into  the  thickets,  hiding  themfclves  in  fuch 
convenient  places  where  they  can  have  good  water  and 
llrong  feeding,  near  fome  ground  where  wheat  and  peas 
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are  fown  :  but  young  harts 'do  never  betake  themfelves 
to  the  thickets  till  they  have  borne  their  third  head, 
which  is  the  fourth  year.    • 

After  they  have  mewed,  they  will  begin  to  button  in 
March  and  Apni;  and  as  the  fun  grows  f^ix>ng,  and  the 
fcafon  ol  the  year  puts  torward  the  crop  of  the  earth,  fo 
will  their  heads  increafe  in  all  refpefts  ;  fo  that  by  the 
middle  of  'Jf^e^  their  heads  will  be  fummed  as  much  as 
they  will  bear  alt  the  year. 

7  he  Nanus  and  Diverfity^f  Headi^  according  to  thi  Terms 

ujed  by  HunUrs. 

That  part  which  bears  the  antlers,  royals;  and  tops,  is 
called  the  beam,  and  the  little  ftreaks  therein  arc  called 
gutters.  ♦ 

That  which  is  about  the  cruft  of  the  beam  is 
termed,  pearls,  and  that  which  is  about  the  bur  itfelf, 
formed  like  little  pearls,  is  called  pearls  bigger  than  the 
reft. 

The  bur  is  the  next  head,  and  that  which  is  about  the 
bur  is  called  pearls ;  the  firft  is  called  antler,  the  fecond 
fur-antler  :  all  the  reft  which  grow  afterwards,  until  you 
come  to  the  crown,  palm,  or  croche,  are  called  royals 
and  furroyals;  the  little  buds  or  bi\)ches  about  the  top, 
are  called  croches. 

Their  heads  alfo  go  by  feveral  names ;  the  firft  head  is 
called  a  crowned  top,  becaufe  the  croches  arc  rarigcd  in 
form  of  a  crown. 

The  fecond  is  called  a  palmed  top,  becaufe  the  croches 
are  formed  like  a- man's  hand. 

Thirdly,  all  heads^  which  bear  not  above  three  or  four, 
the  croches  being  placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  in 
form  of  a  clufter  oi  nuts,  are  to  be  called  heads  of  fo 
many  croches. 

Fourthly,  all  heads  which  bear  two  in  the  top,  or 
having  their  croches  doubling,  are  to  be  called  forked 
heads. 

Fifthly,  all  heads  which  have  double  burs,  ot 
the  antlers  royals,  and  croches  turned  downwards, 
contrary  to  other  heads,  are  only  called  heads.  ^W 
Hunting. 

How  to  know  an  old  Hart  by  the  Slotj  Entries^  Abatures^ 
Foilsy  FewnUtSy  Gatt  and  fValks^  Fraymg-fiochy  Head 
and  Branches. 

Firft,  by  the  flot.  You  muft  take  good  notice  of  the 
treading  of  the  hart's  foot ;  if  you  find  the  treading  of 
two,  the  one  long,  and  the  other  round,  yet  both  of  one 
bignefs,  yet  the  long  flot  will  indicate  the  hart  to  be  much 
larger  than  the  round. 

And  befides,  the  old  hart's  hind-foot  doth  ne- 
ver over-reach  the  fore-fgot ;  that  of  the  young  ones 
do. 

But  above  all  take  this  obfervation  :  when  you  have 
found  the  (lot  of  a  hart  in  tht  wood,  take  notice  what, 
manner  of  footing  it  is,  whether  worn  orfharp ;  and  ac-" 
cordinglyobferve  the  country,  and  judge  by  that  wheth'.r 
either  may  be  occafioned  thereby. 

Foe  harts  bred  in  mountains  and  fiony  countries, 
have  their  toes  and  fides  of  their  feet  worn,  by  means 
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-of  their  continual  climbing  and  refting  themfelves 
thereon,  and  not  on  the  heel ;  ^vhereas  in  other  places 
they  (lay  themfelves  more  on  the  heel  than  toes ;  for 
in  fbft  or  Tandy  ground  they  flip  upon  the  heel,  by 
Tcafon  of  their  weight,  and  thus  by  frequently  ftaying 
themfelves  thereon,  it  malies  the  heel  grow  broader  and 
ligcer. 

And  thus  may  the  age  of  a  hart  be  known  by  his  ilot 
or  treading. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidercd  is  the  fewmets  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  judged  of  in  Afril  and  Mny.  If  tlie  few- 
inets  or  fewmilhing  be  large  and  thick,  they  intimate 
that  the  hart  is  old.  * 

In  the  months  of  Jum  and  July  they  make  thefr  few- 
mets  in  large  croteys,  ver)'  fou  ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  Auguft^  they  make  them  large,  long,  knotty 
and  anointed,  and  gilded,  letting  them  tall  but  few  and 
fcattered. 

In  September  and  O&ohrr,  there  is  no  longer  pafling  a 
judgment  by  them,  by  rcafon  ol  the  rut. 

Thirdly,  in  order  to  know  the  height  and  thicknefs 
of  a  hart,  oMerve  his  entries  and  galleries  into  ihe 
thickets,  and  what  boughs  he  has  over-ftriddcn,  and 
mark  from  thence  the  height  of  his  belly  from  the 
ground. 

By  the  hrfght  of  the  entries,  a  judgment  is  made  of  the 
age  of  a  hart ;  for  a  young  deer  ufually  creeps,  but  the 
Old  ones  are  ftifFand  ftatc;^y. 

His  largenefs  may  be  known  by  the  height  of 
his  creeping  as  he  palTes  to  his  harbour,  the 
young  deer  creeping  low,  which  the  old  will  not  ftoop 
to. 

Fontthly,  take  notice  of  his  gait,  by  which  you  may 
know  whether  the  hart  be  great  and  Ipng,  and  whether 
he  will  (band  long  before  the  hounds  or  not ;  for  all 
harts  which  have  a  long  (lep  will  Hand  up  a  long  while, 
being  fwift,  light  and  well  breathed  ;  but  if  he  leave  a 
griMt  flot,  which  is  thefign  of  an  old  deer,  he  will  never 
iland  long  when  he  is  cliafed. 

Lartly,  take  notice  of  his  fraying- poft ;  'Where  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  how  much  the  hart  is  the  older,  thefooner 
he  goes  to  fray,  and  the  larger  is  the  tree  he  chufes  to 
Iray  againft,  slnd,onefo  ftrong  that  he  cannot  bend  with 
his  head. 

All  (lags  as  they  are  fumifhed,  beat  their  heads  dry 
againfl  fome  tree  or  other,  which  is  called  iheir  fraying- 
pot^  ;  the  younger  deer  do  it  againft  weaker,  leffer,  and 
lorwer  trees ;  fo  that  accordingly  hunters  judge  con- 
fidently of  their  age,  and  of  the  nearnefs  of  their  bar- 
hour,  tor  that  is  the  laft  aftion  or  ceremony  they  ufe  be- 
fore they  enter  it.      •  * 

As  to  the  head  and  branches,  a  hart  is  old,  firft, 
when  the  compafs  of  the  bur  is  large,  great  and  well 
pearled. 

Secondly,  when  the  beam  is  large  biirthened  and  well 
pearled,  being  ftraight,  and  not  rendered  crooked  by 
antlers. 

Thirdly,  when  the  gtitters  in  it  are  large  and  deep. 

Fourthly,  when  tlic  firft  antler,  called  antcUier, 
is  large,  long,  and  near  to  the  bur,  the  far-antler 
near  to  the  antler  \  and  they  ought  to  be  both  well 
pearled. 


Fifthly,  the  reft  of  the  branches  which  are  higher^ 
being  well  ordered  and  fet>  and  well  grown,  accord- 
ing to  the  largenefs  and  proportion  of  the  head,  and 
the  croches,  palm,  or  crown,  being  great  and  large  too, 
iccordi'ig  to  the  largenefs  of  the  peam»  axe  figns  of  an 
old  hart. 

How  to  feek  a  Hart  in  his  flaufits,  and  feding-plactSi  ad^ 
cording  to  the  Seafons  of  the  Tar. 

All  harts  change  their  manner  of  feeding  every 
month  ;  and  as  November  is  fhe  conclufiim  of  their  rut* 
ting-time,  I  thall  begin  with  that  month  :  in  this  they 
feed  in  heaths  and  b roomy  places. 

In  December  they  herd  together,  and  withdraw  them- 
felves into  the  ihengths  of  the  forefts,  to  fhelter  thcm- 
(elves  from  the  cold  winds;  fnows  and  frofts,  and  teed 
on  the  holm  trees,  elder  trees,  brambles  or  any  green 
thing  they  can  find  ;  and  if  it  fuov/s,  they  will  (kin  or 
peel  the  trees  like  a  goat. 

In  yofiuary,  February,  and  March ^  they  leave  herding, 
but  will  keep  four  or  five  in  company,  and  in  the  cor- 
nei«  of  the  foreft  will  feed  on  the  wmter-pafture,  fome- 
times  making  their  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring 
corn-fields,  it  they  ean  perceive  the  blades  of  wheat,  rye, ' 
or  the  like,  appear  above  ground. 

In  Afril  and  May,  they  reft  in  their  thickets  and 
other  buftiy  and  (hady  places,  during  that  feafoh,  and 
ftir  very  little  till  n;tting-time,  unlefs  they  are  dif- 
turbed. 

There  are  fome  harts  fo  cunning,  that  they  will  have 
two  feveral  layers  to  harbour  in,  a  good  di-ftaoce  one 
from  the  other,  and  will  frequently  change  (tor  their 
greater  fecurity)  from  the  one  to  the  other,  taking  ftiU  the 
benefit  of  the  Wiud. 

In  thcfe  months  they  go  not  to  the  foil,  by  reafonof 
the  moifture  of  the  fpring,  and  the  dew  that  continually 
overfpreads  the  grafs. 

In  June^  ^ii/y,  and  Ayguft^  they  arc  in  the  pride  of 
their  greafe,  and  do  refort  to  fpriog-coppices  and  corn- 
fields, -  only  they  feldom  go  where  rye  or  barley 
grows.  ' 

In  Septembmr^A  O^fcbtT^  they  leave  their  thickets  and 
go  to  the  rut,  during  which  fcafon*they  have  no  certain 
place  either  for  foodor  harbour.  He  ought  not  to  come 
too  early  into4he  fprings  or  hcwts  where  he  thinks  the 
hart  feedeth.  and  is  at  relief,  for  they  ufually  go  to  their 
layers  in  the  fprings  ;  and  -if  they  be  old,  crafty  deer, 
they  will  return  to  the  border  of  the  copp'cc,  and  there 
liften  whether  they  can  hear  any  approaching  danger,  and 
if  they  once  chance  to  vent  the  huntfrnan  or  the  hound, 
they  will  inftantly  diflodgc. 

Now  js  the  huntfman's  proper  time :  let  him  beat  the 
outfides  of  the  fprings.  or  thickets  ;  if  he  find  the  traclc 
of  a  hart  or  deer,  he  ought  to  obfcrve  whether  it  be 
fre(h,  which  may  be  known  by  the  following  tokens ; 
the  dew  will  be  beaten  off.  the  foil  frelh,  or  u\p  ground 
brdkcn,  or  printed  with  other  tokens;  fohcmayjudgchis^ 
game  lately  went  that  way. 

.  Having,  found  his  flot  or  treading,  and  :be  hound 
nicking  well  u^xin  it.  let  him  hold  him  ftiorf;  for  he 
fliall  oraw  better  being  fo  held  than  if  he  wxre  let  at 
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length  of  the  leam  ;  aod  thus  let  hiin  draw  till  he  is 
come  to  the  covert,  if  poiUble,  taking  notice,  by  the  way, 
of  the  flot,  faihy  entries,  and  the  like,  till  he  hath  har- 
boured him. 

Having  done  this,  let  him  plafli  down  fmall  twigs, 
fome  above  ani  fomc  below,  as  he  fhall  think  fit;  and 
then  while  the  hound  is  hot,  let  him  beat  the  out  fides 
^nd  make  ring- walks  twice  or  thrice  about  the  wood, 
one  while  by  ttie  great  and  open  ways,  that  he  may  help 
himfclf  by  the  eye  ^  another  while  through  the  thick- 
ets and  coverts^  for  fear  left  his  hounds  ihould'ovcr- 
fhoot  it,  having  Hill  better  fcent  in  the  covert  than  high- 
ways. 

If  he  is  in  doubt  whether  the  hart  is  gone  out  of  the 
ring'Walks,  or  tears  he  has  drawn  amii's,  tiien  let  him  go 
to  the  marks  that  he  plafhed,  and  draw  counter,  {ill  he 
may  take  up  the  fewmet. 

DireSftom  for  harkourlng  a  Stag, 

The  harbourer  having  taught  his  hound  to  draw  mute 
always  round  the  outfide  of  the  covert,  as  foon  as  his 
hound  challenges,  which  he  knows  by  his  eager  fl6uri{h- 
ing  and  ftraiiung  his  leam,  he  is  then  to  leek  for  his 
flot ;  if  he  finds  the  heel  thick,  and  the  toe  fpreading 
broad,  thefe  are  figns  that  it  is  an  old  deer,  el'pecially 
if  it  is  fringed,  that  is,  broken  on  both  the  fides. 

And  if  the  ground  be  too  hard  to  make  any  Judgment 
from  the  flot,  he  roufi  draw  into  the  covert,  as  he  pafles 
obferving  the  fize  of  the  entries  ;  the  larger  and  higher, 
the  older  the  deer :  as  alfo  his  croppings  of  the  tender 
as  be  palTes ;  the  younger  the  deer  the  lower ;  the  older 
the  deer  the  higher  are  the  branches. 

He  ought  alio  toobferve  his  fewmiOiings  as  he  pafles, 
the  largenefs  of  which  befpeaks  the  largenefs  of  the 
deer :  he  mud  alfo  be  curious  in  obferving  the  fraying- 
poit,  which  is  ufually  the  laft  opportunity  he  has  to 
judge  by  ;  the  eldeft  deer  fraying  highefl  againft  the 
largeft  trees,  and  thefe  being  found,  it  may  be  concluded 
bis  harbour  is  not  far  off. 

Therefore  he  ou^ht  to  draw  with  more  circumfpedion, 
checking  the  drawmg-hound  to  fecure  him  from  fpend- 
ing  when  he  comes  To  near  as  to  have  the  deer  in  the 
•  wmd,  which  when  you  have  difcovered  by  his  eager- 
nefs  that  draws  him,  let  him  retire  fome  diilance  back, 
and  round  the  place  with  the  hound,  firft  at  a  confider- 
able  dillance,  and  then  if  he  finds  him  not  dil^urbed, 
let  him  make  a  fecond  round  within  that ;  and  this  will 
not  only  fecure  you  that  he  is  in  the  harbour,  but  will 
alfo  fecure  his  continuance  there ;  for  he  will  not  (except 
he  be  forced)  pal's  that  taint  your  hound  left  in  the 
rounding  of  him. 

So  thathaving  broke  a  bough  for  his  direQion,  he  may 
at  any  time  unharbour  that  hart. 

Hm  to  find  a  Hart  loft  the  Night  iffire.     \ 

A  huntfman  may  fail  of  killing  a  hart  divers  ways  ; 
fomctimes  by  reafon  of  great  heat,  or  by  being  overtaken 
with  the  niglit,  or  the  like. 

If  ir  Ihouid  happen  fo  do  as  follows  : 

Fiifti   they   who  follow  the   hounds,    muft    mark 
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the  place  where  they  left  the  ctiafe.  ^and  at  break  of 
day  bring  the  blood-hound  to  it  with  the  kennel  after 
him. 

If  any  hound  vents,  whom  he  knows  to  be  no  liar  nor 
babler,  he  (hall  put  his  hound  to  it,  whooping  twice, 
or  blowing  two  notes  with  his  horn,  to  call  on  all  his 
fellows  about  him  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  the  hart  is  gone 
into  fome  likely  covert  or  grove,  then  muft  he  draw  his 
hounds  about  it,  and  if  he  there  renews  the  flot  or  view, 
let  him  firfl  confider  whether  it  be  right  or  not  ^  if  it  be 
right  let  him  blow  his  horn. 

And  if  he  happens  to  find  five  or  fix  layers,  let  it  not 
feem  Orange,  for  harts  hunted  and  fpcnc  do  frequently 
make  many  layers  together,  becaufe  ihey  cannot  ILmd, 
but  lie  and  feed. 

Harts,  which  are  hunted,  mod  commonly  run  up  the 
wind,  and  llraight  forwards  as  far  as  they  are  able,  and 
finding  any  water  or  foil,  do  ilay  a  long  time  therein, 
by  which  means  their  joints  are  fo  benumbed  and  fiifF- 
ened,  that  coining  out,  they  cannot  go  far,  nor  ftand  up 
long,  and  therefore  are  forced  to  take  up  with  any  har- 
bour they  can  find  which  ma)j  be  a  prefent  covert  to 
them.  In  thcfceking  of  a  hart  in  high  woods,  you  muft 
j  have  regard  to  two  things ;  that  is,  the  thickets  of  the 
foreft,  and  the  feafon. 

If  it  be  in  very  hot  weather,  gnats,  horfe>fiies,  and 
the  like,  drive  the  deer  out  of  the  high  woods,  and  they 
difperfe  themfelves  into  fmall  groves  and  thickets,  near 
^ces  of  ^ood  feeding. 

According  to  the  coverts  which  are  in  the  foreft,  fo 
mul^  the  huntfman  make  his  inouiry  ;  for  fometimes 
the  hart  lies  in  the  tufts  of  wnite  thorn,  fometimes 
under  little  trees,  other  whiles  undy  great  trees 
in  the  high  woods  and  fometimes  in  the  flcirts 
of  the  fore(f ,  4Rider  the  flielter  of  little  groves  and 
coppices. 

And  therefore  the  huntfman  muft  make  his  ring- walk 
large  or  fmall,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  thofe  har- 
bours or  coverts. 

How  to  unharbour  a  Hart  and  caftofftht  H$unds. 

When  the  relays  are  well  fet  and  placed,  let  the 
huntfman  with  his  pole  walk  before  the  kennel  of 
bounds,  and  being  conic  to  the  blemiflies,  let  him 
take  notice  of  the  flot,  and  fuch  other  marks  as 
may  be  obferved  from  the  view  of  the  deer,  in 
order  that  he  may  know  whether  the  hounds  run  riot 
or  not. 

Then  the  huntfman  muft  caft  abroad  about  the 
covert,  to  difcover  the  hart  when  he  is  unharboured, 
the  better  to  diftinguifli  him  by  his  head  or  other* 
wife. 

The  hart  being  unharboured,  let  all  the  hounds  be 
caft  ofl^,  then  crying  one  and  all,  Jo  him,  to  him^  Thut*s 
he^  thafs  he,  with  other  fuch  words  of  encourage- 
ment. 

If  the  blood- hound,  in  drawing,  chance  to  over- 
(hoot,  and  draw  wrong  or  couoterj  then  the  huntfman 
muft  draw  him  back,  laying,  Ba^k^  hack^  Soft,  foft^  until 
he  hath  fet  him  right  again  i  and  if  he  perceive  that 
the  hound  hath  mended  his  fault,  by  his  kneeling  down 
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and  obliervin^  the  flot  or  ports,  he  muft  then  cheriffi 
him,  by  clapping  him  on  the  back,  and  giving  him  his 
encouraging  words  \  thus  muft  he  draw  on  with  his 
hounds  till  he  defcxiestbc  deer. 

Some  deers  agre  fo  cunning  and  craft/t  ^bat  when 
they  are  miharboured  from  their  layer,  thev  will 
coaft  round  about  to  find  fome  other  deer,  wnereby 
the  hounds  may  be  confounded  in  the  change  of 
hunts. 

If  the  huntftnan  have  the  hart  in  view,  he  ought  ftiH 
tt)  draw  upon  the  flot,  blowing  and  hallooing  till  the 
hounds  are  come  in.  When  he  finds  they  are  in  full 
cry,  and  take  it  right,  he  may  then  moiuit,  keeping  un- 
der the  wind  and  coad,  to  crofs  the  hounds  that  are  in 
chafe,  to  help  them  at  default,  if  need  requires.  A 
huntfman  ought  never  to  come  nearer  to  the  hounds  in 
cry»  than  fifty  or  Cxty  paces,  efpecially  at  the  firft  un- 
couplingy  or  at  calling  off  the  relays ;  for  if  a  hart  make 
doubling,  or  wheel  about  or  acrof»  before  the  hounds 
(as  he  ieldom  docsj  if  then  you  come  in  too  haftily, 
Vou  will  fpoJI  the  flot  or  view,  and  fo  the 
nounds  ior  want  of  (ctnt,  will:  be  apt  to  ovet-flioot 
the  chafe. 

But  if  after  you  have  hunted  an  hour,  the  huntfman 
perceives  that  the  hart  makes  out  end-ways  before  the 
hounds^  and  that  they  follow  in  full  cry,  taJiing  it  right, 
then  he  may  come  in  nearer,  and  blow  a  recheat  to  the 
hounds  to  encourage  them. 

Hereupon  the  hart  will  frequently  feek  other  deerat 
layer,  and  rouze  them,  on  purpofe  to  make  the  hounds 
change  hunt,  and  will  lie  aown  in  fome  of  their  lavers 
flat  upon  his  belly,  and  fo  fuffer  the  hounds  to  over-ihoot 
him  ;  and  thft  tney  may  not  either  fcent  or  vent  him, 
he  will  gather  up  all  his  four  feet  uriii^r  his  belly »  and 
will  blow  or  breathe  on  fome  moift  place  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  the  bounds  may  pafs  by  him  poflibly,  though 
within  a  yard,  and  never  vent  him. 

For  which  caufe  huntfipen  fliould  blemiih  at  thofe 
places,  by  which  they  fee  the  hart  enter  into  a  thicket,  to 
the  end,  that  if  the  nounds  fhould  fall  to  change,  they 
may  return  to  thofe  blemiflies,  and  put  the  hounds  to 
the  right  flot  and  view,  until  they  have  rouzed  and  found 
him  again. 

A  hart  has  another  way  to  bring  the  hounds  to  change, 
and  that  is  when  he  fees  himfelt  clofely  purfued,  and 
that  he  cannot  flxun  them,  he  will  break  into  one 
thicket  after  another  to  find  deer,  rouzing  and  herd- 
ing with  them,  continuing  fo  to  do  fometimes 
above  an  hour,  before  he  will  part  from  them  or  break 
herd. 

Finding  himfelf  fpent,  he  will  break  herd  aiid  fall  a 
doubling  and^crofllng  in  fome  hard  highway  that  is  moch 
beaten,  or  elfe  in  fome  river  or  brook,  in  w^htch  he  will 
keep  as  Ijng  as  his  breath  will  permit  him;  and  if 
he  be  far  before  the  hounds,  it  may  be  then  be  will 
ufe  the  former  device,  in  gathering  his  legs  under 
his  belly,  as  he  lies  flat  along  upon  fome  Hard  dry 
place. 

Sometimes  he  will  take  foil,  and  fo  cover  himfelf 
under  the  water,  that  you  flial^  perceive  nothing  but  his 
nofe. 

In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  muft  haye  a  fpccial  regard' 


to  his  old  hoiiads,  who  will  hunt  letfutely  and  fe^- 
fully,  whereas  the  young  hounds  will  over-flioot  their 
game. 

If  the  hounds  happen  to  be  at  a  default,  and  hunt  in 
feveral  Companies,  then  it  may  be  guefled  that  the  hart 
hath  broken  herd  from  the  frctb  deer,  and.  that  the  frefli 
deer  have  feparated  themfelves  alio ;  then  notice  is  to 
be  taken  how  the  old  ftaunch  hounds  make  it,  and  to 
obferve  the  flot ;  and  where  you  fee  aixy  of  the  old 
hounds  challenge,  cherifli  and  encourage  tnat  hound  or 
hounds,  hailening  the  reft  in  to  him,  crying  hark  to  fuch 
a  hound,  calling  him  by  his  name. 

Here  it  is  to  oe  noted,  that  they  cannot  make  it  fo 
well  in  the  hard  highways  as  in  other  places,  .becaufe 
they  cannot  have  there  fo.  perfefl  a  fcent,  either  by  rea* 
fon  of  the  tracks  or  footing  of  divers  forts  of  beafts,  or 
by  reafon  of  the  fun  drying  up  the  moiMure,  fo  that  the  , 
duft  covereth  the  flot.  Now  in  fuch  places  (fuch  is  the  ' 
natural  fubtlety  of  the  beaft  for  felt-ptefervation)  the' 
hart  will  make  many  croflingsand  doublings,  hold- 
ing them  long  together,  to  make  the  hounds  give  over 
the  chafe. 

Ii>  this  cafe,  the  firft  care  of  the  huntfman  is  to  make 

S»od  the  head,  and  then  draw  round  apace  ;  firft  down 
e  wind,  though  deer  ufually  eo  up  tne  wind  ;  and  if 
the  way  is  too  hard  to  flot,  men  be  fure  to  try  far 
enough  back.  Expert  hounds  will  often  do  this  of  thetn- 
fclves. 

But  if  a  hart  break  out  into  a  champagne  country, 
and  in  the  beat  of  the  day  too,  /.  #.  between  noon  and 
three  of  the  clock,  then  if.  the  huntfman  perceive  his 
hounds  out  of  breath,  he  ought  not  to  force  them  but 
comfort  them  ;  and  though  tney  do  not  call  upon  the 
flot  or  view,  yet  it  is  fufficient  if  they  do  but  wag  their 
tails,  for  being  almoft  fpent,  it  is  painful  for  them  to 
call. 

The  laft  refuge  of  a  hart  that  has  been  clofely  hunted, 
is  the  water,  which  in  terms  of  art  is  called  the  foil ; 
fwimming  ofteneft  down  the  ftream,  keeping  the 
middle.  Tearing  left  by  touching  any  bough  by  the 
water-fide,  he  may  give  fcent  unto  the  nounds. 

Whenever  you  come  to  a  foil  (according  to  the  old 
rul6.  He  wka  will  the  chafe  find^  let  hm  firfi  try  up  river 
afid  down  the  wind)  be  fure  if  your  hounds  challenge  but 
a  yard  above  his  going  in,  that  he  is  gone  up  the  river  ; 
for  though  he  fliould  keep  the  very  middle  ot  the  flream, 
yet  will  that,  with  the  help  of  the  wind,  lodge  part  of 
the  fteam  and  imbofli  that  comes  from  him  on  the  bank, 
it  may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lower,  which  has  deceived 
many. 

Therefore  firft  try  up  the  ftream,  and  where  a  deer 
firft  breaks  foil,  both  man  and  hound  will  heft  perceive 
it. 

Now  the  ways  to  know  when  a  hart  is  fpent,  are 
thefe : 

Firft.  He  will  run  ftifl*,  high,  and  lumpering. 

Secondly.  If  his  mouth  be  black  and  dry,  without  any 
foam  upon  it,  and  his  tongue  hanging  out  \  but  they 
will  often  clofe  their  mouths  to  deceive  fpefiators. 

Thirdly.     By  his  flot;  for  oftentimes  he  will  clofe 

his  claws  together  as  ii  he  went  at  leifure,  and  prefently 

again  open  them  wide,* making  great  glidings,  and'hit- 
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ting  his  dew-claws  upon  the  ground,  following  the 
beaten  paths  without  doublings,  and  fometimes  going  all 
along  by  a  ditch-fide,  feeking  fonne  gap,  not  having 
ftren^th  to  leap  it :  yet  it  has  been  often  feen,  that  dead 
run  deer  have  uken  very  great  leaps. 

A  huntfman  mull  therefore  govern  himfelf  according 
to  the  fubtlety  and  craft  of  the  deer,  obferving  the 
doublings  and  croflings,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
inade ;  making  his  rings  little  or  great,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  places,  time,  and  (eafon ;  for  hounds  are 
apt  to  Ihoot  where  herbs  and  flowers  have  their  mod 
lively  fcent  aiid  odoriferous  fmell. 

Neither  is  the  perfeftion  or  impcrfedlion  of  the 
hounds  to  be  diiregarded.  And  if  thefe  things 
be  done,  it  will  be  much  if  you  lofe  a  hart  by 
default. 

To  kill  a  Hart  at  bay. 

It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay,  efpc- 
cially  at  rutting- time,  for  at  that  time  they  are  mod 
fierce.   , 

There  are  two  fort^  of  bays  ;  one  on  the  land,  and 
the  other  on  the  water.  Now  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep 
water,  where  you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then 
couple  up  ypur  dogs  ;  for  ihould  they  continue  long 
in  the.  water,  it  would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foun* 
dering. 

In  this  cafe  get  a  boat  and  fwim  to  him,  with  a  dagger 
drawn,  or  elfe  with  a  rope  that  has  a  noofe,  and  throw 
it  over  his  horns  \  for  it  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  \  other- 
wife  you  mull  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  a  land  bay,  if  a  hart  be  burniflied,-  then  you 
inuft  confider  the  place  ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain  and  open 
place,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert,  it  is  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but  if  he  be  on  a  hedge 
fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then  while  the  harr  is  daring  on  the 
hounds,  you  may  come  foftly  and  covertly  behind  him 
and  cut  his  throat. 

If  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree  ;  and  when  the  hart 
is  at  bay,  couple  up  yoi^r  hounds ;  and  when  you  fee  the 
hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to  hitn,  and  kill 
him  with  yourfword. 

The  firft  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes  in  to 
the  death  of  a  deer,  is,  to  cry,  fVare  haunch^  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer ;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  catting  his  throat,  and  there  blood- 
ing the  youngcft  bounds,  that  they  may  the  bffttcr  love 
a  deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat :  then  th^  mort 
having  been  blown  and  all  the  company  come  in,  the 
beit  perfon,  who  hath  not  taken  fay  belore,  is  to  take  up 
the  knife  that  the  keeper  or  huntfman  is  to  lay  acrols 
the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome  holding  by  the  fore-legs,  and 
the  keeper  or  huntfman  drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the 
perfon  who  takes  fay,  is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife 
leifurely  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near 
the  brifket,  and  drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the 
length  and  depth  to  dif cover  how  fat  the  deer  is  ;  then 
he  that  is  to  break  up  the  deer,  firft  flits  the  flcin  from^ 
the    cutting   of   the  throat  downwards,   making  the 


arber  that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and 
then  he  paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with 
it,  ] 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  peribn, 
who  took  fay,  with  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  oflpthe  head 
of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds  re* 
warded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  (tag, 
then  one  blows  a  triple  mort ;  ancl  if  a  buck,  a  double 
one,  and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  recheat 
in  confort,  and  immediately  a  general  whoop, 
whoop. 

It  was  formerly  termed  a  wind  or  winding  horn  ;  the 
horns  probably,  were  winding,  or  compaflea,  but  after- 
wards Itraight  horns  grew  into  ufe,  and  then  they  ufed 
to  fay,  blow  a  horn,  and  found  a  horn  ;  and  now,  rnncb 
or  Gtrman  horns  are  in  repute. ' 

In  many  cafes  formerly,  leafing  wasobferved ;  that  it, 
one  was  held  either  crols  a  faddle  or  on  a  man's  back, 
and  with  a  pair  of  dog-couples,  receives  ten  pounds  and 
a  purfe,  that  is,  ten  ftripes  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  more  or  lefs  fevere)  and  an  eleventh 
that  ufed  to  be  as  bad  as  the  other  ten,  called  a 
purfe. 

TheYe  are  many  faults;  as  coming  too  late  into 
the  field ;  miftaking  any  term  of  art :  thefe  are  oi 
the  lefler  fort;  the  greater  are,  hallooing  a  wrong 
deer,  or  leaving  the  field  before  the  death  of  the 
deer,  &c. 

HART,  OR  Stag  Evil,  is  a  fort  of  rheum  or 
defluxion,  that  falls  upon  the  jaws  and  other  parts 
of  the  forehead  of  a  horfe,  which  binders  him  from 
eating.  « 

•Sometimes  this  diilemper  afFeds  the  parts  of  the  hinder 
quarters.  • 

HART  ROYAL,  is  an  hart  that  has  been 
hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen,  and  efcaped  with 
lite. 

HART  ROYAL  proclaimed  ;  thus  they  call  an 
hart,  who  having  been  hunted  by  the  King  or  Queen, 
flies  fo  far  from  the  foreft  or  chafe,  that  it  is  unlikelv  he 
will  ever  return  of  his  own  accord  to  the  place  wnere 
he  lodged,  and  that  thereupon  a  proclamation  is  made  in 
all  towns  and  villages  thereabouts,  that  none  (hould 
kill  him  or  oflend  him,  but  that  he  may  fafely  return  it 
he  lift. 

HASTE,  OR  Quicken,  your  Hakd,  is  an  ex« 
prefTion  frequently  ufed  by  the  ridinc  mailer,  when  a 
fcholar  woiks  a  horfe* uaon  volts,  and  the  mafter  has  a 
mind  he  (hould  turn  his  hand  quicker  to  the  fide  on 
which  the  horfe  works  \  fo  that  if  the  horfe  works  to 
the  right,  he  turns  quicker  with  his  ihoulders  to  the 
right ;  and  the  like  is  obferved,  if  he  works  to  the 
left. 

HAUNCH  OR  Hanch?  theUp,  part  of  the  body  of 
a  living  creature. 

The  haunches  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  if,  when  ftand* 
ing  in  the  liable,  he  limps  with  his  hind  legs  farther 
back  than  he  ought,  and  that  the  top  or  onlet  oi  his 
tail  does  not  anfwer  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  tip 
of  his  hocks ;  as  it  always  does  in  horfes  whofe  haunches 
are  of  a  juft  length. 

There  are  fome  horfes,  which  though  they  have  too 
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long  hauQches,  yet  commonly  walk  well;  fuch  are 
good  to  climb  hills;  but  to  balance  that,  they  are  not 
fit  to  go  down  a  defccnt;  for  they  cannot  ply  their 
hams,  and  they  never  gallop  flowly,  but  almoll  at  full 
fpced. 

HAUNCH  OR  Hip  of  a  Horse,  is  that  part  of  the 
hind  quarter  that  extends  from  the  reins  or  back  to  the 
hough  or  ham. 

The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfc,  has  not  a  more 
neceflary  lefFon  than  that  of  putting  a  horfc  upon  his 
haunches  ;  which,  in  other  terms,  is  couDling  him 
well,  or  put  ring  him  well  together,  or  compacl. 

A  horlc  that  can*t  bend  and  lower  his  hips,  throws 
himfelf  too  much  upon  his  (houlders,  and  lies  heavy 
upon  the  bridle. 

A  horfc  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  tnanaged  when  he 
bears  well  upoii  the  hand,  knows  the  heels,  and  fits 
well  upon  his  hips ;  as, 

This  horfc  has  his  haunches  i.i  fubjeflion,  and 
falques  very  weU ;  for  in  making  his  falquades,  he 
holds  his  haunches  very  low,  and  bends  adtniiably 
well. 

To  make  a  horfe  bend  his  hips,  you  mud  frequently 
go  backward,  and  make  ufe  of  the  aids  of  the  hands, 
and  of  the  calves  of  yourlegs  in  giving  him  good  flops; 
and  if  that  does  not  fucceed,  try  him  upon  a  calade  or 
floping  ground,  after  the  Italian  faihion.    Hence  they 

Your  horfc  makes  his  hips  accompany  his  (houldcrs 
fo  well,  that  he  is  perfectly  right  fet.  Se^  Put  upon  the 
Haunches,  Calade,  Cavesson,  Falquads,  and 
Feel, 

To  drag  the  haunches  is  to  change  the  leading  foot  in 
galloping.    See  Gallop  False. 

Head  in  and  hips  in.    See  Heai>. 

To  gallop  with  the  haunch  in.    See  Gallopade, 

HAUNT.  ^  Habit  or  cuftom. 

Among  hunters,  the  walk  of  a  deer,  or  the  place  of 
his  ordinary  paflage. 

HAUNTS  OF  Fowls.  It  is  a  thing  of  no  fmall 
moment  to  a  fowler  to  be  acquainted  with  the  haunts  of 
fowls. 

In  order  to  this  you  ought  to  underftand,  that  all 
kinds  of  the  larger  iowls,  viz.*  thofe  which  divide  the 
foot,  have  their  haunts  by  the  fides  o\  (hallow  rivers, 
brooks,  and  plaflies  of  water ;  and  thofe  who  do  not 
appear  in  flocks,  but  you  may  fee  here  one  fingle,  there 
a  couple,  and  the  like,  which  makes  them  difficult 
to  be  taken  by  engine  pr  device  ;  but  they  are  the  beft 
flieht  for  hawks  that  can  be  imagined. 

Xikewife  thefe  fowls  delight  in  low  and  bog^ 
places  ;  and  the  more  fedgy,  marlhy,  and  rotten  fucn 
grounds  are,  the  fitter  they  are  for  the  hunting  of  thefe 
fowl. 

They  alfo  delight  in  the  dry  parts  of  drowned  fens, 
which  are  over  grown  with  tall  long  rufhes,  reeds,  and 
fedges. 

Laftly,  they  delight  in  half-drowned  moors,  or  the 
hollow  vales  of  downs,  heaths,  or  plains,  where  there 
is  (helter  either  ot  hedges,  hills,  tufts  of  ruQies,  or  trees, 
where  they  may  lurk  obfcurely. 

The  leflier  fowl»  which  are  web-footed,  continually 


haunt  drowned  fens,  where  they  may  have  confiantly 
plenty  of  water,  and  may  fwim  undifturbed  by  man  or 
bead ;  their  haunt  is  likewife  in  the  main  dream  of 
rivers,  where  the  current  is  fwifteft  and  leafl  fubjefl. 
to  freeze;  and  by  how  much  fuch  rivers  are  the 
broader  and  deeper,  the  greater  delight  thefe  fowls  take 
therein. 

The  wild-goofe  and  barnacle  excepted,  who  abide  no 
water  above  their  founding  ;  for  when  they  cannot  reach 
the  ouze,  they  inftantly  remove  thence,  fceking  out 
more  fhallow  places. 

Thefe  two  laft  named,  are  inconceivablyjdelighted 
with  green  winter  corn,  and  therefore  you  will  always 
find  them  where  fuch  grain  is  fown,  efpccially  if  the 
ends  of  the  lands  have  much  water  about  them. 

Alfo  the  fmaller  fovfls  do  very  much  frequent  fmall 
brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  drowned  meadows,  pafturfes^ 
moors,  plaflies,  meres  loughs  and  lakes,  efpeciallv  if 
well  (lored  withiflands  unfrequented,. and  well  furnifh- 
ed  with  (hrubs,  rufhes,  reeds,  &c.  and  then  they  will 
breed  there,  and  frequent  thofe  places  both  fummer  and 
winter. 

HAW.  a  griftle  which  grows  between  the  nether 
eye- lid  and  eye  of  a  horfe,  and  if  not  timely  removed, 
will  put  it  quite  out. 

It  proceeds  from  grofs,  tough,  and  phlegmatic  hu« 
mours,  which  fall  from  the  head,  and  there  uniting  to- 
gether, and  indurating,  at  length  come  to  this  infirmity. 

The  (igns  by  which  this  may  be  known,  are,  the  wa- 
tering of  the  eye,  and  the  involuntary  opening  of  the 
nether  lid.  Though  every  farrier  can  cut  it  out ;  but 
ordinarily  the  horfe  muff  be  held  faft  by  the  head,  and 
with  a  (Irong  double  thread,  put  a  needle  ih  the  midft 
of  the  upper  eye-lid,  and  tie  it  to  his  head ;  then  take 
the  needle  again,  with  a  long  thread,  and  put  it  through 
the  gridle  of  the  haw,  and  with  a  (harp  knife  cut  the  . 
(kin  finely  round,  and  therewith  pluck  out  the  haw. 

Then  take  the  blood  out  of  his  eye,  wa(b  it  with  beer 
or  ale,  and  put  in  a  good  deal  of  lalt,  and  afterwards 
wa(h  it  again,  (faoaking  it  down  with  your  hand,  and  let 
him  reft. 

The  beft  method  of  cure  is  to  cut  it  awav,  though, 
while  it  is  very  fmall,  it  may  be  deftroyed  oy  the  fol- 
lowing powder. 

Taxe  twenty  grains  of  cuttle-bone;  ten  grains  of 
common  glafs  finely  levigated ;  fifteen  grains  of  white 
vitriol ;  half  a  dram  of  Florentine  orice-root ;  mix,  and 
blow  a  little  upon  the  haw  three  times  a-day;  and  half 
an  hour  after  each  time  this  powder  is  blown  in,  wa(h  it 
away  with  a  Httle  brapdy  and  water. 

If  this  excrefccQce  is  cut  away,  do  not  cut  it  too  near, 
for  that  on  the  other  hand  may  caufe  a  bleared  eye. 
After  the  harder  part  is  all  cut  (>fF,  you  may  drefs  the 
wound  with  honey  of  rofes,  inixdd  with  one  eighth  part 
of  tin£tureof  myrrh;  and  if  fpongy  flefharifes,  fprinkle 
it  with  burnt  alum. 

HAWK.  This  bird  is  diRinguifhed  into  two  kinds; 
the  long- winged  and  fhort  winged  hawk. 

The  firft  year  of  a  hawk  it  is  called  a  Soarage ;  ^hf 
fecond  an  Knterview;  the  third  a  White-Hawk  ;.  and 
the  fourth  a  Hawk  of  the  firft  Coat. 
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Of  the  firfi,  there  are  thefe,  which  were  moft  in  uCe 

here  amongll  us : 

The  Gerfalton  and  its  male  the  Jerkin. 

The  Falcon  and  ditto  Tiercel  Gentle. 

The  Lanner  and  ditto  Lanneret. 

Bockerel  and  ditto  Bockeret. 

The  Saker  and  ditto  Sakeret. 

The  Merlin  and  its  male  the  Jack  Merlin. 

The  Hobby  and  ditto  Jack,  or  Robbin. 

The  Stelletto  of  Spain. 

The  Blood  Red  Rook  of  Turkey. 

The  Wafkite  from  Firginia. 

Of  the  (hort- winged  hawks,  there  are  thefe  that  follow. 

The  Eagle  and  its  male  the  Iron. 

The  GoQiawk  and  ditto  Tiercel. 

The  Sparrow.  Hawk  and  its  male  the  Mufket. 

The  two  forts  oi  French  Pie. 

Of  the  inferior  fort  are  thefe ; 

> 

The  Stanyely  or  Ring  Tail. 

The  Raven  and  Buz2^ard. 

The  Forked  Kite  and  Bold  Buzzard. 

The  Hen-driver,  iic. 

Note,  For  the  terms  ufed  in  hawking;  y^#M/  Artick 
Tbrms. 

JiAYS.    Particular  nets  for  taking  of  rabbets,  hares, 
&c.  common  to  be  bought  In  (hops  that  fell  nets ;   and  ^ 
they  may  be  had  larger,  or  fhorter,  as  you  think  fit ; 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathom  is  a  good  length;  and  ior 
depth  a  fathom. 

As  rabbets  often  draggle  abroad  about  mid -day  for 
frcfli  grafs^  when  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  biakcs  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows;  lie  clofe  there,  bu^  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  enclofe  all  their  bur- 
rows, fome  ma)  be  (lopped  with  (tones,  bulhes,  &c. 

Then  fet  out  with  tlw  coney  dog,  to  hunt  up  and 
down  at  a  good  diflance,  and  draw  on  by  degrees  to  the 
'  man  who  is  with  you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who 
mav  take  them  into  it.    . 

ftAYWARD,  OR  Hawaro,  a  keeper  of  the  com- 
mon herd  of  cattle  of  the  town,  who  is  to  look  that 
they  neither  break  nor  crop  the  edges  of  cnclofed 
grounds,  and  is  fworn  in  the  Lord's  court  for  the  per- 
tof  mance  of  his  office. 

HhiAD.  PAIN  IV,  OF  AssESt  moftly  proceeds  from 
cold  taken  by  travelling  in  wet  ways,  or  lying  in  wet 
places,  or  elfe  by  being  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun  in 
th6  hot  feafons. 

1  ake  poly  podium  of  the  oak  a  handful,  muflirooms 
two  or  three,  forrel  a  handful;  boil  them  in  ihile  beer, 
and  give  it  hot. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  Goats,  often  happens  through 
exceOive  heats  or  coldis;  alfo  from  wet  or  unwholefome 
fecding«. 

'I'ake  a  handful  of  rofemary-tops,  an  ounce  of  tur- 
meric beaten  into  powder,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
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mlthridate ;  boil  them  in  water,  and  put  a  little  vinegar 
to  it,  and  fo  let  him  drink  half  a  pint  each  morning : 
put  vinegar,  wherein  hy(rop  has  been  feethed.  Into. his 
nollrils,  and  hold  up  his  head,  that  he  turn  it  not  out^ 
for  fix  minutes,  or  thereabout. 

HEAD,  PAIN  IN,  OF  Shef.p;  alfo  happens  in  excef- 
fiye  hot  weather,  which  is  very  troublefome  to  dicep» 
hinders  their  feeding,  and  endaxigers  their  lives.  . 

Let  blood  in  the  temple- veins,  and  flit  the  nofe-vein; 
then  take  mint,  rue,  ana  baum,  of  each  a  little  handful, 
and  boil  them  in  two  quarts  of  fmall  beer :  give  a  pint 
morning  and  evening  fucceflively.     Or, 

Take  fix  grains  oi  a(fa-foettda,  two  fpoonfuls  ef  the 
juice  of  fage,  a  quartern  of  wine- vinegar,  and  give  them 
the  (heep  as  warm  as  may  be.    Or, 

Get  long-pepper,  honey,  annifeeds,  linfeed,  and  li« 
quorice,  eacn  an  ounce ;  powder  what  will  pulverife : 
then  put  them  all  into  two  quarts  of  milk^  and  give  half 
a  pint  at  a  time,  walhing  tne  mouth  and  temples  with 
vinegar. 

Head,  fain  in,  of  Swinb;  the  cure: 

Firft  let  the  fwine  blood  undr^r  thci  tongue,  then  boil 
rue,  favin,  and  cropleftone,  in  their  water,  and  fcatter 
fome  fweei  malt  in  it,  >and  fo  they  will  the  better  take 
it.    Or, 

Bleed  him  under  the  tongue  and  ears,  rub  his  mouth 
with  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  bay-falt,  and  give  him 
lettuce- leaves,  or  colewort  and  beet^leaves,  boiled  in 
whey;  and  in  his  water  boil  rofemary,  vervain,  fplcm 
beans,  and  lavender  :  do  this  twp  or  three  days  toge- 
ther.   Or, 

If  it  is  the  head-ach,  or  fleepy-eVil,  bleed  under  the 
tongue,  and  rub  the  wound  with  bay-falt,  giving  them 
for  a  time  cabbage  or  colewort  4eaves,  tares«  peaie,  and 
whey  to  drink. 

HEAD  OF  A  Horse  ihould  be  narrow,  lean  and  dry, 
neither  (hould  it  be  too  long:  but  the  main  point  is  a 
good  onfetj  fo  as  he  may  be  able  t6  bring  it  into  its 
natural  fituation:  y^hich  is,  that  all  the  fore  parts,  from 
the  brow  to  the  nofs,  be  perpendicular  to  the  ground*  fo 
that  if  a  plummet  were  applied  thereto,  it  muft  ju(^  raze 
or  (have  \u 

Every  horfe  that  has  a  Ikrge  head,  is  apt  to  reft  and 
loll  upon  the  bridle,  and  by  that  means,  m  a  journey, 
tire  the  hand  of  the  rider;  and  befides,  he  can  nevei 
appear  well  with  a  large  head,  unlefs  he  has  alfo  a  long 
and  well  turned  neck. 

Head  of  a  horfe  imports  the  a^ion  of  his  neck,  and 
the  effeft  of  the  bridle  and  the  wrift;  thb  horfe  plants 
his  head  well,  and  obeys 4he  hand ;  fuch  a  horfe  refufes 
to  place  liis  head ;  he  (hoots  out  his  nofe,  and  neves 
reils  right  upon  the  hand,  lie. 

HEAD  IN,    AND  LIKEWISE  THE   HiPS.      YoU  muft 

paflfage  your  horfe's  head  and  croupe  in,  i.  e.  work  brm 
udeways,  upon  two  parallel  lines,*  at  Sep  or  trot,,  fo  that 
when  the  horfe  makes  a  volt,  his  Cboulders  mark  a  pifte, 
or  trade,  at  the  fame  time  that  his  haunches  cive  the 
trad  of  another,  and  the  horfe  plying  ot  beoaing  his 
neck,  turns  his  head  a  little  wichin  the  vok,!  and  ib 
looks  upon  the  ground  he  is  to  go  over. 

HEAD-STALL.    See  Cavesson. 

HEADS  [amongft  Hunters];  all  fhofe  ia  deer  that 

have 
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htv€  double  burs,  or  the  anrler< ;  royals  and  croches 
turned  downwards,  are  properly  termed  heads. 

I  leads  of  fo  many  croches :  all  heads  of  deer  which 
do  not  bear  above  three  or  four,  the  croches  b^ing 
placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  in  form  of  a  clutter  of 
nuts,  generally  go  by  this  name.    Sn  Harts. 

HEARS£  (among  Hunters;  a  hind  of  the  fecond  year 
ofhecaffe.    «fr# Brocket  tf^i  Hind. 

HEAKTS.  a  horfe  of  two  hearts,  i.  e,  a  horfe  that 
works  in  the  manage  with  constraint  and  irrefolution,  and 
cannot  be  brought  to  confent  to  it. 

Such  horfes  are  much  of  a-piece  with  your  ramingues, 
or  kickers  agafaift  the  fours. 

H  E  A VY.  To  reft  heavy  upon  the  hand,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe,  who,  through  the  fottnefs  of  his  neck,  weaknefs 
of  his  back,  and  weight  of  his  fore-quarters  or  through 
wearinefsy  throws  himfelf  upon  the  bridle,  but  witha), 
without  making  any  refinance,  or  any  effort  to  force  the 
horfeman'shand.     Thus  they  fay, 

Your  horfe  has  too  great  an  afpki  or  reft  upon  the 
bridle  .  he  is  heavy  UDon  the  hand  ,  troi  him  upon 
his  haunches,  and  fuftain  or  bear  up  with  tlie  bri- 
dle. 

By  flopping  him,  and  making  him  go  back  fre- 
quently,  you  may  make  him  light  upon  the  hand,  and 
u)  corre£l  that  fault,  if  it  comes  only  from  lazinefs  and 
li  iffnefs ;  but  i  f  it  proceeds  from  a  detedt  in  the  back,  there 
is  no  remedy  for  it. 

Though  a  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  hand,  ye^  that  is 
not  fo  great  a  fiaiult  as  if  he  preiled  and  refifted  the  hand. 
4$/^  Press. 

HECK.  An  engine  to  take  filh  in  the  river 
Oufe.  A  falmon  heck  is  a  graie  to  catch  that  fort  of 
fi(h. 

HEEL  OF  A  Horse  (hould  be  high  and  large,  and 
one  fide  of  it  Ihould  not  rife  higher  upon  the  paftern  than 
the  other. 

Fordiflempers  in  this  part^  and  their  cures,  See^Q  abby 
He£ls  tff/^  Scratches. 

Heel  op  a  Horse,  is  the  lower  hinder-partof  the 
foot,  comprehended  between  the  quarters,  and  oppofite 
to  the  toe. 

This  being  the  part  ol'  a  man  that  is  armed  with  the 
four,  the  word  heels  is  taken  from  the  fpur  itrdi :  hence 
they  fay, 

This  horfe  underftamls  the  heel  well ;  he  knov  s  the 
heels;  he  obeys  the  heels  \  he  anfwers  the  he^ls ;  he  is 
very  Well  upon  the  heels:  the.  meaning  of  all  which  is, 
that  the  horfe  obeys  the  fpurs;  which,  m  efTed,  is  flying 
from  them. 

Make  him  fly  from  the  right  heel,  make  him  fly  from 
the  left.^  » 

To  ride  a  horfe  upon  the  hands  and  heels,  is  to  make 
him  take  the  aids  of  the  hands  and  the  heels  with  a  tender 
fenfe. 

To  ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  the  other,  is  to 
make  biifi  go  fide- ways,  fometimes  to  one  heel,  fome- 
times  to  another :  for  inflance,  having  gone  tch  paces, 
in  flying  from  the  right  heel,  you  make  him  without  ilop- 

Jiing  go  dill  fide-ways  in  flying  from  the  left  heel,  and 
b  on  alternately. 


Inner  heel,  and  outer  heel.  Sit  Inn  and  Kav* 
row. 

HEELED,  OR  Bloody-Heeled  Cock.  A  fight* 
ing  cock,  that  ftrikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 
Cock-mafters  know  (uch  a  cock,  while  a  chicken, 
by  the  ftrikin|r  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his  going* 

HEINUS^^QimongHunters)  a  roe-buck  of  me  fourth 
year. 

HELPS.  To  teach  a  horfe  his  leflbn,  there  are  fcven 
helps  or  aids  to  be  known  ;  thefe  are  the  voice,  rod,  bit, 
or  tiiafile,  the  calves  of  the  1^,  the  fltmips,  the  fpur, 
and  the  ground.  Thefehelps  are  ixcafionally  turned  into 
corredtions.     See  Aids. 

HEN'S-DUNG.  swallowed  Br  Horses,  Mr. 
Lawrence  fay^,  frequently  happens  to  country  cart- 
horfes,  pafCng  ofi^  NvitU  a  flight  ticknefs,  and  without 
notice.  Whilft  the  horfes  are  abfent,  the  poultry  will 
always  watch  the  opportunity  of  examining  tne  mangers, 
where  tlicy  leave  l^th  dung  and  feathers,  which  ought 
ever  to  be  careiully  fwept  away,  previous  to  feeding  the 
horfes.  HoriVs  drinking  at  ppnds  will  often  fuck  in  k 
varieiv  of  filth  and  vermin. .  The  figns  of  having  fwaU 
lowed  leeches,  or  other  vermin,  are,  banging  the  head  to 
the  ground,  and  a  difcharge  of  impure  faliva,  fometimes 
mixed  with  blood.  Give  a  pint  of  fweet  oil  warmed, 
with  a  glals  of  brandy,  and  a  drachm  of  ground  ginger. 
Scalded  bran  and  gruel.  The  oil  may  be  repeated  if 
needful.  Mild  do^of  aloes  and  rhubarb,  with  oneounce 
diapente,  waflied  down  with  warm  ale. 

When  any  confiderabic  quantity  of  fowls  dung  and 
feathers  have  been  fwallowed,  the  horfe  will  lolc  his 
appetite,  fwell  in  his  body,  and  void  foetid,  flimy  mattek* 
from  his  fundament.  1  he  fahie  medicines  and  treat- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  oil.  Walking 
excrcife,  the  horfe  clothed.  Sow-thiftle  dried  afnd  pow- 
dered, fmallage-feed  bruifed,  marjoram,  and  the  afhesof 
the  root,  leaves,  and  fruit  of  briony,  were  the  fpecifics  of 
former  times. 

HERBER.  A  Fnnch  word  ufed  by  the  farriers,  im- 
porting the  following  application  : 

For  fomc  difeales,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  head 
and  t)ie  anticor,  they  put  into  a  horfe's  counter  a 
piece  of  hellebore- root,  which  makes  it  fwell  and  fup- 
puratc. 

HhRN  or  Heron.  A  large  wild  water- fo.vl,  with 
a  long  neck  and  bill,  that  flics  high*  and  feeds  upon 
fifli. 

A  hern  at  fiege,  is  a  hern  fianding  at  the  water-fide^ 
and  watching  for  prey. 

HERNERY.        }  A  place  where  herns  breed. 

HIDE-BOUND.  A  diffcmper  in  horfes^  where 
the  fkin  (licks  fo  fad  to  the  back  and  ribs,  that 
you  cannot  pull  it  from  the  flc(h,  with  your  hand. 

This  proceeds  from  leveral  caufes  \  fometimes  from 
poverty,  and  want  of  good  ordering ;  fometimes  by 
being  over-heated  with  hard  riding,  and  carclcfsly  letting 
him  Aand  in  the  wet  and  rain  ;  fometimes  it  proceeds^ 
from  foul  and  corrupted  blood,  which  dries  up  the  flefb, 
which  wanting  its  natural  courfe,  c^ufeth  this  thrink- 
ing   oi    the    (kin  together,    that    makes    hitn   have 
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a  gjxat,  nirlvelleJ,  and  (hrunkup  belly  to  his 
flanks,  caufing  his  hair  to  ibrt,  and  his  legs  to 
fwell,  &,c. 

Hard  ufagc  and  bad  keeping  arc  the  mod  general 
cauftts,  when  it  is  an  oriijinal  diltcnipcr  ;  but  it  is  for  the 
inoft  part  a  fympioin  attending  fome  other  difeafc,  the 
hide-bound  horfc  is  faid  by  many  to  be  cheft-foundered 
or  b  dy- foundered: 

As  to  the  cure,  if  it  is  a  fymptom  attending  another 
difeafc,  its  remedy  is  the  removal  of  the  difeafe  on  which 
it  depends.  In  general  it  requires  a  cooling  laxative 
diet. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fays  that  the  cure  is  immediate 
grafs  ;  or,  good  (table  care  with  cloathing,  plenty  of 
fri6tion,  and  gentle  walking  exercifc,  with  the  precau- 
tion  of  not  over- feeding  at  firft.  Carrots,  boiled  bar- 
ley, and  mafhes.'  One  moderate  bleeding,  or  inflead, 
what  fometimes  is  very  .fuccefsful,  one  rowel.  The 
nildell  alterative  powder,  a  fortnight,  then  a  dofe  of 
aloetic  phyuc.  The  complaint  negledled  will  degenerate 
into  a  iurteit. 

HIDE-BOUND  IN  Asses: 

Let  blood  under  the  tail,  s^nd  rub  it  with  ba^  fait ; 
then  bruife  and  boil  a  handful  of  fennel  roots  in  new 
wort,  with  an  ounce  of  lupines,  or.  grey  peafe,  and  as 
much  chamomile.  Give  a  pint  at  a  time  morning  and 
evening. 

HIDE.BOUND  in  Cattle  : 

Bleed  them  in  the  neck-vein  ^  then  take  of  rue, 
hyflbp,  fage,  featherfcw,  fouthernwood,  rofemary, 
every  one  of  thefe  herbs  a  handful ;  chop  and  grind 
thefe  together ;  then  take  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  or 
beer,  and  put  to  the  herbs*  and  ftir  them  together : 
then  flrain  the  herbs  as  well  as  poilibly  you  can  from 
the  ale ;  and  then  take  long  pepper,  tenugreck,  tur- 
meric, annifceds,  and  liquorice-powder  ;  make  all 
thefe  into  powder,  and  take  two  penny-worth  of 
fallad-bil ;  mix  all  thefe  with  the  juice  ot  the  herbs 
and  ale,  make  them  milk-warm,  and  fo  give  it  to  the 
bead  ;  and,  if  they  be  weak  and  far  fpent,  then  you 
shaft  cut  them  in  the  dew-lap,  and  put  in  fome  bear's- 
foot,  or  fpear-grafs,  with  fait  and  butter,  and  they  will 
mend  prefently, 

HIGH  BEARING  COCK.  A  term  ufcd  with  re- 
fpeiSt  to  fighting  cocks  \  which  fignifies  one  that  is. larger 
than  the  cock  he  fights  with  ;  as  a  low  bearing  cock,  is 
one  over-matched  tor  height. 

HIND  (among  Hunters)  a  female  ftag,  fo  called  in 
the  third  year  of  its  age.  In  the  fecond  year  (he 
is  called  a  hearfe  or  brock's  filler :  the  firft  year  a 
calf. 

HIND  CALF.  A  male  hart,  or  hind  of  the  firft 
year.     She  fawns  in  jlprii  and  M(^. 

HIND-HAND.    SeeHAHD. 

HIP.     SeeHAVvcH. 

HIP-SHO  r.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fuch  when  he 
has  fprained  his  haunches  or  hips,  fo  as  to  relaxate  the 
ligaments  that  keep  the  bone  in  its  due  places 
.  HIP-SHOT  is  when  the  hip-bone  of  an  horfe  is  re- 
moved out  of  its  place  ^  this  happens  to  a  horfe  many 
ways  i  by  a  wrench,  ftrokci  or  uip,  drain,  Aiding,  or 
falling. 


The  figns  to  know  it,  are,  the  horfe  will  halt,  and  go 
fideling,  and  the  fore  hip  Will  fall  lower  than  the oiher; 
nay,  in  time,  the  fleOi  will  con  fume  away  ;  fo  that 
if  it  be  let  alone  too  long,  it  will  never  be  cured.  6ef 
Strains. 

HOBBY.  The  hobby  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and 
not  of  the  fift  ; .  is  a  high  flier,  and  is,  in  every 
refpe6t,  like  the  faker,  but  that  (he  is  a  riiuch  lefs 
bird. 

The  hobby  hath  a  blue  beak,  but  the  fcer  thereof,  and 
legs,  are  yellow  ;  the  crinets  or  little  feathers  unJer  her 
eye  are  very  black  ;  the  top  of  her  head  is  betwixt  black 
and  yellow,  and  flic  hath  two  white  feams^on  her  neck, 
the  plumes  under  the  gorge,  and  about  the  brows  are 
reddifh  without  fpot  or  drop,  tlie  brcafl  feathers  for  the 
moft  part  brown,  yet  inter fperfcd  with  wliite  fpots ;  her 
back,  train  and  wings  are  black  aloft,  having  no  great 
fcales  upon  the  legs,  unlefs  it  be  a  few  be^nning  be- 
hind ;  the  three  ftretchcrs  and  pounces  are  very  large 
with  rcfpeft  to  her  fliort  legs ;  her  brail  feathers 
are  tin6tured  between  red  and  black  ;  the  pendant 
ones,  or  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  of  a  rufty,  fmoaky 
hue. 

HOG-  STEER  famongft  Hunters)  a  wild  boar  three 
years  old. 

HOLD.  As  a  mare  holds.    Se£  Retain. 

HOOF  OF  A  Horse,  is  all  the  horn  that  appears 
when  his  foot  is  fet  to  the  ground  ;  the  hoof  fliould  be 
of  a  figure  very  near  round,  and  not  tongifii,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  heel>  for  long  feet  are  worth  no- 
thing. 

Tne  horn  of  the  hoof  (fiould  be  folid,  tough,  high, 
fmooth,  without  any  circles,  fomewhat  (hining,  andof 
a  dark  colour,  for  the'  white  is  commonly  brittle,  and 
may  be  known  by  many  pieces  being  broke  from  the 
horn  round  the  foot :  to  be  excellent,  the  horn  (hould 
be  of  the  colour  of  a  deer's  hoof,  and  the  whole  foot 
round,  but  a  little  larger  below  than  above. 
•  The  hoofs  of  a  horfe  are  either  perfe£l  or  imperfe£l ; 
the  former,  but  now  defcribed,  is  fo  difpofed,  that 
the  horfe  may  tread  more  on  the  toe  than  the  heel, 
being  alfo  upright,  and  fomewhat  hollow  on  the  in- 
fide. 

1.  A«  for  the  imperfe£l  hoof,  it  is  that  which  wants 
any  of  the. aforementioned  dualities,  particularly  if  it  be 
not  round,  but  broad,  and  ipreading  out  of  the  fides  and 
quarters;  that  horfe  for  the  moft  part  has  narrow  heels, 
and  in  procefs  of  time,  will  be  flat-hoofed,  neither  will 
he  carry  a  flioe  long,  or  travel  far,  but  foon  "furbate ; 
and .  by  treading  more  upon  the  heels  than  on  the 
toes,  he  will  go  low  on  the  pafterns,  fo  that  his  feet, 
through  weaknefs  become  fubje£t  to  falfe  quarters,  gra-  . 
veiling,  &c. 

2.  Others  are  rugged,  or  brittle-hoofed :  when  tht 
hoof  is  not  fmooth,  and  full  of  circles  like  ram's  horns, 
it  is  not  only  unfeemly  to  the  eye,  but  even  a  lign 
that  the  foot  is  in  no  good  temper,  but  too  hot 
and  dry. 

3.  Some  hoofs  are  long,  which  c^ufe  the  horfc  to 
tread  all  upon  the  heels,  to  go  low  in  the  patterns,  and 
by  that  means  to  breed  wind-rails. 

4.  There  are  fome  crookea  hoofs,  broad  on  the  out- 
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(tdes,  and  narrow  on  the  iofide,  whereby  the  horfe  is 
fplay- footed  ;  this  will  oblige  him  to  tread  more  inward 
than  outward,  and  go'fo  clofe  with  his  joints  together, 
that  he  cannot  well  travel  without  interfering,  or  per- 
haps ftriking  one  leg  fo  hard  againfl  the  other  as  to  be- 
come lame;  but  it  it  be  broad  within,  and  narrow 
without,  that  is  not  hurtful,  yet  will  occafion  the 
horfe 's  gravelling  more  on  the  outfide  than  the  infide. 

5.  Others  have  flat  hoofs,  and  not  hollow  within, 
which  ^ive  rife  to  the  inconveniencies  above  fpecified 
in  the  nrft  fort  of  imperfe£t, hoofs ;  but  if  it  be  too  hoi* 
low,  it  will  dry  the  taller,  and  make  him  hoof-bound, 
flnce  the  too  hollow  hoof  is  ^  itraight,  narrow  one,  and 
grows  upright ;  for  though  the  horfe  treads  upright,  and 
not  on  his  heels,  yet  fuch  kind  of  hoofs  will  dry  too  fail, 
if  not  continually  (lopped. 

6.  When  the  frufh  is  broad,  the  heels  will  be  weak, 
and  fo  foft  that  you  may  almoft  bend  them  together, 
then  he  will  never  tread  boldly  on  the  ftones  or  hard 
ground. 

7.  Some  have  narrow  heels ;  they  arc  tenderefl ; 
that  at  laft  the  horfe  will  grow  to  be  hoof-bound.  $ei 
Shoeing. 

HOOF  BONY,  is  a  round  bony  fwelling,  growine 
upon  the  very  top  ot  a  horfe's  hoof,  and  always  is  caufed 
by  fome  blow  or  bruife,  ox  by  bruifing  himfelf  in  his 
ftall,  by  endeavouring  to  nrike  at  a  horfe  that 
Hands  next  him,  and  fo  ftrikes  againfi  the  bar  that  parts 
them. 

The  cure  is,  firft  to  dxgcft  the  fwelling,  cither  with 
rotten  litter,  or  hay  boiled  in  old  urine,  or  elfe-with  a 
plaifter  of  wine- lees  and  wheaten  flour  boiled  together 
to  ripen  it  and  bring  it  to  a  fuppuration,  or  diflblve  the 
tumour. 

But  if  it  comes  to  a  head,  lance  it  in  the  lowed 
part  of  the  foftnefs,  with  a  thin  hot  iron  to  let  out  the 
inatter. 

Tent  it  with  turpentine,  deer's  fuetand  W2«,  of  each 
equal  ouaatities  melted  together,  layinga  plaiflerof  the 
fame  falveovcrii,  to  keep  in  the  tent  till  it  be  tho- 
roughly well. 

HOOF.BOUND  in  a  Horse,  is  a  (hrinking  of  the 
hoof  at  the  top,  and  at  the  heel,  which  makes  the  ikin 
flart  above  the  hoof  and  fo  grow  over  it. 

It  may  happen  to  a  horTe  divers  ways  ;  either  by 
keeping  him  too  dry  in  the  ftable,  by  ftraight  (hoeing  \ 
or  elfe  by  fome  unnatural  heat  after  foundering. 

The  ligns  of  it  arc,  he  will  halt  much  ;  his  hoofs  will 
be  lifit,  and  if  you  knock  them  with  a  hammer,  they  will 
found  hollow  like  an  empty  boalc. 

As  for  the  cure,  tiiat  being  the  proper  bufincfs  of  the 
farrier,  I  Ihill  omit  to  prefcnbe  for  it  here. 

HOOF-BRITTLE.  An  infirmity  in  horfes,^  pro- 
ceeding  cither  naturally  or  accidentally ;  naturally  trom 
the  fire  or  dam ;  acciaentally  from  a  furfcit,  that  falls 
down  mto  their  feet;  or  clfc  from  the  horfe's  having 
been  formerly  foundered. 

For  the  cure,  take  unwrought  wax,  turpentine, 
iheep's  fuet,  and  hog's  greafe,  of  each  four  ounces ;  fal- 
lad  oil,  a  quarter  oi  a  pint,  and  of  dog's  greafe,  half  a 


pound ;    boil  them  all  together,  and  keep  them  in  ar 
gaily- pot  for  ufe. 

With  this  anoint  the  hoof  well  for  two  or  three  days, 
efpecially  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  hair,  and  fioputhem 
with  cow-dung  and  hog's-greafe  melted  together. 

HOOF-CAST,  OR,  Casting  of  thb  Hoof,  is, 
when  the  coffin  falls  clean  away  from  a  horfe's  foot. 

HOOF-SWELLED.  Afi  infirmity  th?it  foractimes 
happens  to  young  horfes  by  being  over- ridden,  or  too 
hard  wrought,  which  c^ufes  them  to  fwell  in  that 
part,  by  reafon  of  the  blood  falling  down  and  fettling 
there,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  removed,  will  beget  a  wet 
fpavin. 

It  proceeds  from  fome  founder*,  prick,  or  flap,  break- 
isg  on  the  top  round  about  the  coronet,  which  in  time 
caufes  it  to  fall  ofl^ 

For  the  cure:  Take  the  ftrongeft  aqua-fortls  you 
can  get,  and  firft  file  or  draw  away  the  bid  hoof  fome« 
what  near,  with  a  file,  or  drawine-iron ;  then  touch  the 
hoof,  fo  prepared,  three  or  four  dreflings  or  more,  with 
the  aqua-fortis,  and  anoint  the  foot  with  an  ointment, 
made  of  one  pound  of  hog*s-greafe,  patchi-^reafe  three 
quarters  of  a  pound ;  l^enice  turpentine,  hve  ounces  ^ 
new  wax,  three  ounces,  and  fallad  oil,  three  ounces ;  all 
melted  together  over  the  fire :  the  coffin  of  the  foot  up 
to  the  top,  being  anointed  with  this,  a  new  hoof  will 
grow  on  It. 

HOOF  LOOSENED,  is  an  infirmity  in  a  horfe  ; 
it  is  a  diflblution  or  dividing  of  the  horn  or  coffin 
of  his  hoof  from  the  fleOi,  at  the  fetting  on  of  the  coro- ' 
net. 

Now  if  the  paring  be  round  about  the  coronet,  it 
proceeds  from  his  heme  foundered ;  if  in  pan,  then  by 
a  prick  of  fome  channeUnail,  quitter-bone,  retreat,  gra^  - 
veiling,  cloying,  or  the  like. 

When  tne  hoof  is  loofened  by  foundering,  it  will 
break  firft  in  the  fore  part  of  the  coronet,  right  againft 
the  toes,  becaufe  the  humours  alio  are  difpofed  todeicend 
towards  the  toe. 

But  if  it  proceeds  from  pricking,  gravelling,  and  the 
like,  then  the  Iioof  will  loofen  round  about  equally  at 
firll ;  but  if  it  be  caufed  by  a  quitter-bone,  or  hurt  upon 
the  coronet,  it  will  break  right  abpve  the  grieved  pan, 
and  is  very  rarely  known  to  go  any  farther  1  as  for  the 
cure  of  the  former,  they  arc  properly  the  bufincfs  of  a 
farrier. 

HOOK.    See  Angling,  Fishing,  5cc. 

HORN.     ^^^HooF. 

HORN.  To  give  a  ftroke  with  the  horn,  is  to  Meed 
a  horfe  in  the  root  of  the  mouth,  with  the  horn  of  a  flag 
or  roe- buck,  the  tip  and  end  of  which  is  fo  (harp  and 
pointed,  as  to  perform  the  office  of  a  lancet. 

We  ftrikc  with  the  horn  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
notch  or  edge  of  the  upper  jaw. 

HORNED  CA nxE,  and  the  proper  Treat- 
ment jf  Cows  and  Calves. 

Tije  Sturdy^  or  Tumsng-EviU  See  Staggers  ik 
Horses. 

Foul  in  the  Foot,  arifes  from  want  of  cleanlinefs.  Pre- 
vent by  conflant  attention.      For  cure,  cleanfc  with 
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bran  and  water  boiled,  and  lather  of  black  foap.     Ufe 
Bracken's  Fiftula-water. 

Oafget  in  tht  Mmv,  from  fwallowing  crabs»  acomsi 
lit.    Sit  the  fanu  in  Hoasss. 

Scouring  in  Caws.  Dr.  Do^NiNo's  prercrtptions.  in 
this  cafe,  of  turpentine,  pomegranate  powder,  pipe-clay, 
oak-bark«  verjuice,  {jTc.  appear  very  dangerous  and  like- 
ly to  lock  up  the  ofieoding  matter  in  the  inteftines. 
This  diarbaa  arifes  from  various  caufes,  to  wit,  change 
of  diet,  the  folutioh  of  a  cold,  particularly  after  calving, 
or  in  travel  acroCs  the  country ;  lallly,  it  may  be  a 
fymptom  of  rot,  either  from  baakeep,  orconftitutional; 
tnis  has  been  fometimes  difcovered  by  the  hair  pulling 
off»  as  from  a  glandered  horfe.  Take  it  in  tibie,  and 
aUow  comfortable  maQies  with  warm,  dry,  and  gener- 
ous keep.  See  the  Diseasb  in  Horses.  It  is  called 
thi  Rot,  in  the  North. 

The  Hoofe,  or  Chronic  Cough.  This  in  cows  is  often 
incurable.  It  ufually  proceeds  from  cold  taken  in 
calving,  and  cold  and  wet  winter  lying.  For  palliation, 
or  cure,  Su  Broken  Wind  in  Horses. 

Lofs  of  thi  Cud^  or  ^uid.  By  reading  the  ftrange  ac- 
count of  this  indifpofitibn  in  the  old  writers,  'one  is  led 
to  fuppofe  that  the  bead,  through  careleflnefs,  drops 
fomething  from  its  mouth,  like  a  quid  of  tobacco,  and 
lies  down  to  mourn  the  lols  of  it:  their  remedies  were 
equally  fatisfa£tory.  You  are  direSed  to  take  yeaft,, 
clay,  pifs,  Talt,  and  the  flaver  of  another  beaft,  with 
which  a  new  quid,  or  ball  is  to  be  made  for  the 
patient.    ^ 

The  real  caufe,  and  remedy  for  this  diforder,  are  as 
follow :  Cattle  which  ruminate,  or  belch  up  their  food, 
for  maftication,  are  provided  by  nature  with  four  fto- 
machs;  ot  thefe  the  rumen^  or  cud-bag,  which  receives 
the  provender,  is  confirufled  with  certain  flefhy  iib(es, 
or  contracting  mufcles,  which  by  drawinf:  and  purling 
it  up,  enable  it  to  throw  into  the  gullet  and  mouth  the 
crude  aliment  to  be  chewed  over  again,  ^he  defe£l 
exills  in  the  laxity  and  weaknefs  oi  thofe  ^ontrafttng 
mufcics,  and  their  cunfcquent  inability  t0  expel  the 
food  for  the  purpofe  (A  rumination.  This  weaknefs 
may  arife  from  various  caufes.  The  intention  of  cure 
is  to  brace  the  fibres  and  firengthen  the  fyllem.  Begin 
with  warm  maihes  oi  bran  and  ground  oats.  Give  from 
four  to  fix  drachms,  according  to  the  fize  and  (Irength 
of  the  bcaft,  of  the  fine(^  aloes  and  rhubarb,  equal 
quantities;  fatt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce;  annifeeds  pow- 
dered, one  ounce;  either  in  grud,  or  beer,  warm. 
Good  fwect  hay,  fmatt  quantities  at  a  time.  In  two  or 
three  days,  bark  and  gentian,  half  an  ounce  each  ; 
ground  ginger  a  tea-fpoon  full,  in  warm  ale,  moderate- 
ly fweetened,  twice  a  day,  to  be  continued  awhile  ;  or, 
Qccafionallv  a  decodhon  of  horehound,  chamomile,  and 
ca'diiui,  fwcctencd:  the  very  rough  aftrinfjents,  fuch  as 
verjuice,  oil  of  vitrii)!,  alum,  lie.  ufed  by  cow-leaches 
in  this  cafe,  are  highly  improper,  and  fometlmes  have 
fatal  effects,  Clakke  relates  an  inltanc'e  of  a  horfe  be- 
ing killed  by  a  draught  of  vinegar. 

Red  ff^attr,  or  Biosdf  UrinCf  or  Foul  Water^  in  Cows> 
Opium,  fixty  graios ;  with  or  without  as  much  ruft  of 
iron;  or  thirty  gmins  vitriol  of  iron  to  be  given  twice 
a  day,  in  a  hzM  mixed  with  flour  and  water,  and  dif- 


folved  in  warm  ale :   cprn  twice  a  day,'  and  «over  at 
night,  if  cold  weather.     Zomamut,  Vol.  II.  p.  60. 

Gorged^  or  Hoven^  i.  e.  fwelled  with  over-feeding, 
either  with  green  or  dry  food.  Bleed  from  three  pints 
to  four,  and  drive  about  moderately.  1  he  cafe  being 
(light,  either  of  the  following  drenches  may  fuc'ceed, 
without*  paunching«  Glaub^  or  Epfom  falts,  two 
ounces;  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  one  oujice;  nitre,  one 
ounce ;  oil,  half  a  pint ;  peppermint^ water,  a  quarter 
pint ;  ground  ffinger,  q^  s.  m  three  pints  warm  whey  or 
gruel.  Or,  Dr.  Whytt'^  medicine,  of  Bdinhurgb, 
by  which  he  faved  eighteen  hoven  cows  out  of  twenty. 
Oin,  one  pint,  in  the  lame  quantity  of  water.  When  tne 
af&ir  appears  dangerous,  and  the  beaft  cannot  Hand, 
lofe  no  time,  but  perform  the  fimple  and  eafy  operation 
of  paunching ;  viz.  make  an  incifion  with  a  (harp* 
knife,  on  the  near  fide,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  between  the  rib  and  hip-bone,  three  inches  below 
the  bones  of  the  loitu  In  cik  of  pregnancy  great  care 
muft  be  taken.  The  wound  may  afterwards  oe  healed 
with  tar  and  fpirits,  or  Friar's  balfiun.  A  farrier,  in 
Suffix,  lately  took  from  the  body  of  a  cow  near  two 
bufhels  of  indigefled  hay.  Some  infert  a  tube  into  the 
wound  to  conduft  forth  the  impritoned  air ;  and  Pro- 
feflbr  MuNRO  of  Edinburgh  invented  a.  flexile  one,  to 
be  palTed  through  the  mouth,  into  the  ifomach  of  either 
oxen  or  (heep.  This  tube  may  be  left  in  the  ftomach 
of  the  animal  any  length  of  time,  being  no  hindrance 
to  breathings  or  any  medicine  may  be  injefled  through 
it.     It  is  held  a  fafer  method  than  incifion  by  Dr.  M. 

Epidemics  in  Cattle;  Peft,  Murrain,  or  Plague.  Se/ 
Horses.  Dr.  Layard,  our  heft,  or  rather  only  au- 
thor on  this  fubje6^,  publiifaed  his  book  from  Rruiagtons 
1757.  The  dodtor  defines  the  diffemper  as  a  peftilen- 
tizi  itvtr/ui generis^  peculiar  to  animals  with  horns,  but 
uninfe£kious  to  all  others. 

The  following  is  extraded  from  Zoonomia.  The  PeJHs 
yaccina^  or  diforder  amonff  the  cows,  (eems  to  have 
been  a  contagious  fever  with  great  arterial  debility,  as 
in  fome  of  them,  in  the  latter  (bge  of  the  difeafe,  an 
emphjfema  could  often  be  felt  in  fome  parts,  which 
evinced  a  confiderable  progrefs  of  gangrene  beneath  the 
(kin.  In  the  fenfitive,  inirritated  fevers  of  thefe  ani* 
mals,  fuppofe  about  fixty  grains  of  opium,  with  two 
ounces  of  extradl  of  oak- bark,  every  (ix  hours,  woidd 
fupply  them  with  an  efficacious  medicine,  to  which 
might  be  added  thirty  grains  vitriol  of  iron^  if  any  ten- 
dency to  bloody  urine.  To  prevent  the  infeflion  from 
fpreading,  an  order  from  government,  forbidding  the 
removal  of  any  cattle  found  within  five  miles  of  the 
place  fuppofed  to  be  >nfe61ed  for  a  few  days;  until  the 
afcertainment  of  the  exi (fence  of  the  comagton  by  a 
medical  committee :  That  being  afcertained,  all  the 
cattle  within  five  miles  of  the  plaice  to  be  immediately 
(laughtered,  and  confumed  within  the  circumfcribecl 
dif^rid ;  the  hides  to  be  put  into  lime-water  before  pro- 
per infpeflors. 

MiLCR  Cows  AND  CaLVES. 

Swelled  Udder.  Some  cows  are  liable  to  have  the 
udder  exceedingly  fwelled  and  inflamed,  a  few  days  be- 
fore calving.  Milk  the  cow  twice  a  day,  and  batlie 
the  parts  thoroughly  with  camphorated  fpirits.     It  is 
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»n  error  to  (uppofe  milking  a  cow  before  calving  is  in* 
jurious. 

Chapng,  Cows  which  arc  cat-hammed ,  and  go  clofe 
behind*  are  apt  to  chafe  the  udder  and  thighs.  Wa(h 
twice  a  day  with  warm  foap  fuds,  and  bathe  with  aqua 
veget9  and  camphorated  fpints  mixed :  or,  for  l^ant  of 
tbofe,  brandy  alone. 

tapped  Teais.  Were  the  confumers  of  milk  to  wit- 
nefs  the  filth  which  is  mixed  with  it.  in  this  cafe,  they 
would*think  lefs  of  the  trouble  of  prevention.  Inftead 
of  fuppling  the  teat  with  warm  milk  as  ufual,  which 
moft  prob&Iy  goes,  filth  and  all  into  the  pan,  order  a 
bowl  of  warm  water  for  the  purpofe.  After  milking, 
ufe  the  mixture  ordered  for  chafing.  Avoid  all  greaiy 
applications  if.poflible;  if  noti  ulc  elder  ointment,  or 
goofe-ffreafe,  with  a  little  cerufe  mixed.  In  fevcn  or 
eight  aaySf  the  teats  will  be  whole,  and  cUanlinefs  may 
preferve  them  fo. 

Cows  are  much  more  liable  to  danger  in  parturition, 
than  other  brute  animals,  and  their  bodies  at  that  time 
are  exceedingly  acceflible  to  the  impreflion  of  cold  air. 
Warm  fheker,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  or  wet.  Com- 
fortable mafhes,  with  gruel,  and  a  quart  of  warm  ale. 
If  cold  be  already  taken*  mix  the  fize  pf  a  pigeon's  egg 
of  cordial  ball,  in  t)ie  gruel ;  if  that  be  nut  at  hand, 
annifeed,  half  an  ounce,  in  powder ;  two  tea  fpoons  ol 
powdered  ginger;  treacle,  and  the  dccot^ion  oi  a  hand- 
ful of  juniper  berries*    Keep  the  cow  within  till  well. 

Watch,  and  put  the  aftcrburden,  or  cleaning,  out  of 
the  cow's  reach,  as  their  devouring  it  is  fometimes 
attended  with  nearly  as  bad  effeSs  as  its  retention. 
The  beaft  more  ufually  lingers  a  great  mimber  of 
snonths.  Symptoms,  ffauring  of  the  hair,  falliiig  away 
of  the  flefh,  intermittent  puhe,  ibuddering,  coldnels 
of  the  ears,  fetid  breath,  knots  in  the  mouth,  general 
languor  and  debility.  The  old  leaches  called  this 
'*  wethciingi"  This  malady  may  be  treated  fuccefs* 
fully  as  follows :  Warm  lodjging.  Gentle  currying  and 
brulhing,  twice  a  day.  permitting  the  cow  to  walk  about 
in  the  day  time,  if  fine.  Good  hay,  mafties»  cordial, 
t^r.  as  before.  In  the  morning  fafting,  the  following 
mixture,  in  three  pints  ilrong  «KCo£lion  of  pennyroyal, 
gruel,  or  ale :  Elixir  ProprietatU^  compound  tinaure  of 
caftor,  and  Spiritus  F^ldttiis  Arotnatuuu  <^  each  a  table 
fboonful,  or  more,  three  fucceflive  mornings.  Should 
che  bc»Il  be  collive,  a  lingle  drachm  or  two  of  the  fineft 
aloes,  in  powder,  may  be  added  to  one  of  the  drinks. 
Repeat  occafionally,  ii  necdfuL  '1  he  cow  to  be  fucked 
dry,  not  milked. 

For  a  violent  piverperal  fever,  called  by  Downing, 
dipping  after  calving,  he  advifes  the*  following  medi- 
ciiie,  in  a  decoction  of  fever*few,  balm,  and  chamomile, 
to  be  repeated  every  twelve  hour^:  Nitre  powdered. 
two  ounces;  rub  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a  tea  fpooaful  of 
oil  of  vitriol ;  then  add  valerian,  one  ounce  and  half; 
ihake-ro0t,  ocie  ounce ;  treacle,  half  a  pouiul.  A  pint 
of  the  deaiAion  of  the  heibs,  fvveeteried,  cveiy  two 
^^urs.  Keep  the  cow  warm  with  proper  covering. 
Back-rake,  if  neodfuL  Place  her  with  the  fore-parts 
elevated.  Thick  gruel  or  milk-pottage.  Conllant 
attendance  night  and  day. 

Inward  Bruyes^from  extra^lng  ike  Calf.     Spcriaaceri» 


and  Irifli  ilate,  two  ounces  eaeh;  Caftile  foap,  and 
diapente,  one  ounce  each  ;  in  a  quart  of  warm  ale,  dai- 
ly. Or,  the  fame  made  into  balls  with  Venice  turpen- 
tme.     Warm  water  and  mafhes. 

fVani  of  Milk.  The  drink  and  treatment  recom- 
mended in  (^olds.  Or,  fennel,  annifeeds,  and  grains  of 
paradife,  two  or  three  ounces,  in  warm  ale,  fweeeened 
with  Spanifh  juice ;  repeat. 

Vitcrinary  Ohftetria,  The  difciples  of  Mausiceau, 
Bkacken,  Smellie,  and  Denman,  need  not  beat  a 
lofs  here  to  dired  the  operations  of  the  leach  or  hind ; 
analogy  is  a  futficient  guide.  Cows,  particularly  the 
Ihort-borned  fpecies,  often  need  the  afTiftance  of  the 
accoucheur.  The  natural  prefentation  of  the  calf,  is 
with  its  head  and  fore- feet,  the  nofe  between  the  feet, 
and  the  back  upwards.  Downing  enumerates  feven 
preternatural  poiitions :  namely,  ift,  Reverfe  prefenta« 
tion,  or  tail  HrA.  ad.  Fore-feet,  no  head  appearing. 
3d.  Sidewife,  belly  upwards,  head  reverfed  Over  one 
ihould^r,  legs  appearing.  4th.  Fore- feet,  with  head 
under  the  brifkec'  5th.  Head  alone,  or  one  fore-leg 
only,  with  it.  6th.  Head  and  one  leg,  or  head  alone. 
7th,  Calf  lying  on  its  back,  its  fonr  le^s  folded  nearly 
together,  and  clofe  up  to  the  cow's  bacx,  the  head  a[f« 
pearing,  or  doubled  back,  even  with  the  ribs,  on  one 


,  prelenting. 
Defore  the  cow 


fide  or  other;  one  hind-leg,  perhaps 

General  Rulet,  Timely  alfiftance, 
exhaufted.  £xtra£Uon  never  te  be  attempted  in  an  im- 
proper pofition.  Supple  the  hand  and  arm  with  warm 
water  and  frefh  lard.  Examination  bed  made,  the  cow 
Handing,  and  in  the  interval  of  pains.  In  pulling  at 
the  feet,  inclofe  the  claws  in  the  hand,  that  the  boiii- 
may  not  bruife  the  cow.  Navel  firing  burfKnff,  and 
tho*  ufual  flux  of  blood,  of  no  confequence.  inllns- 
mentf  to  be  ufed  only  in  the  laft  refort,  and  by  experi* 
enced  and  Ready  perfbns  only.  The  proper  hook,  is 
of  hard  iron,  four  inches  long,  with  a  loop  for  the  cord 
at  the  (Iraight  end. 

ha  Natural  Pifition^  if  the  eo#  (hould  waot  help,  the 

Eofition  of  the  calf  may  be  afcertained  after  the  waters 
ave  been  feen.  A  cord  ought  to  be  in  readinefs,  to 
attach  to  the  forc-lcgs  of  the  calf,  in  order  to  aflfift  each 
natural  exertion.  The  head  to  be  kept  clear  of  ob- 
ftru£^ion. 

Preternatural  Pofition ^  No.  i,  as  above.  No  attempt 
to  turn  the  calf  (this  pofition  being  favourable  for  ex- 
traction) but  ufeexpodiiion  for  fear  it  be  fuffbcated. 
Prefs  the  haunches  back  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
take  hold  of  the  bend  of  the  hock  ot  one  leg,  pull  at  it, 
and  reach*  the  foot;  both  feet  may  thus  be  brought 
forth. — No.  2.  Reduce  the  head  10  its  proper  (ituaticuif 
between  the  fore  legs,  cither  by  hold  of  the  nofe,  or 
ja^'-bone.  A  long  arm  is  needtul,  which  mu^tbe  kept 
to  the  full  extent  in  the  body,  that  indant  advantage 
may  he  taken  of  every  throe,  the  fingers  being  properly 
fixed. — No.  3.  Gemly  move  the  calf  back,  and  bring 
the  head  forth  to  the  legs.— No.  4.  Pufh  the  caif  back 
to  find  che  h.ad  ;  pull  at  the  noie  :  this  requires  adJ 
drefs,  bi>t  it  is  uielefs  to  employ  force,  ui.tii  the  head  he 
in  its  propc^JC  place. — No  5,  and  0.  Pufli  thic  caU  back 
againit  the  fhoulders  and  brilket;  rhe  feet  wdl  be  found 
folded  under  tl)e  belly,  biing  the  £cot  foiward  one  at  a 
1  i  «  tLmc. 
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time»  the  hand  being  gently  placed  on  the  bend  of  Che 
knee«      Should  the  head  be  too   much  fwelled  and 
bruifed,  to  be  returned,  it  muft  be  (kinned  and  ampu- 
tated.  'Difle(^  in  a  ftraight  line,  from  the  {Kill  to  the 
nofe,  force  the  (kin  back  over  the  firfl  joint  of  the  neck, 
divide  the  head  from  the  body,  pufhmg  the  Matter  back 
ro  obtain  hold  of  the  knee^.     The  loofe  (kin  nmift  be 
previoufly  wrapped  over  the  ragged  bone,  and  an  aflift- 
ant  (hould  have  fait  hold,  in  order  to  guide  it  clear  of 
the  haunch-bones  of  the  cow ;   (hould  it  hitch  there, 
put  back  inftantly— No.  7.  I  Tone  hind-leg  appear,  put 
It  back ;  the  calf  cannot  be  brought  forth  with  a  hinder 
and  Core- leg  together,  and  thedifierence  between  the 
knee  and  hock,  will  be  immediately  difcovered.    I'he 
head  being  doubled  back,  muft  of  courfe  be  reduced  to 
it9  prdper  place.    The  cow  being  firong  and  quiet,  the 
buuneis  may  be  efFe&ed  with  care  and  patience;   but 
,  Ihould  the  hook  be  pofitivcly  nece(raryy  hold  mu(i  be 
laken,  either  in  the  fockets  of  the  eyes,  cavity  of  the 
tart*  or  in  the  jaw.    Keep  (teady  until  fair  bold  be 
taken,    The  caie  of  Drvpff  in  the  calf,  will  be  fufli- 
cientf ly  apparent  by  its  preternatural  fize ;  ufe  the  knife 
carefully,  Ihould  that  be  neceifary,  to  pierce  the  belly 
of  the  calf.    For  thefc  rulesi  I  repeat,  i  am  obliged  to 
Mr.  DowNijfO,  \Q  whofe  profeflional  abilities,  I  think 
thev  do  great  credit. 

'  SuckTrng*  The  common  error  of  the  nurfery  univer- 
fally  prevails  in  the  cslf-pen.  Calves  are  either  allow. 
fd  top  much  milk,  or  their  ftomachs  are  overcharged 
with  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time  ;  hence  their  digef- 
tive  faqulty  is  overpowered,  thrift  it  impeded,  and  a 
.  fi^teof  difeafc  induced,  the  moft  common  fymptoms  of 
^hkh  are,  alternate  purging  and  coftivenefs.  Perhaps 
twice  a  day  is  too  fcldom,  and  it  would  probably  pay 
th^  extra  trouble,  to  fuckle  three  times.  The  calf  kept 
ib'many  hours  from  the  teat,  often,  in  .winter-time, 
ixteen,  greedily  fwallows  an  immenfe  quantity  of  milk, 
finks  down  to  fleep,  wakes  with  the  dilagreeable  confe- 
^ucncet  of  an  over. loaded  ftomach,  belching  up  a  fcald- 
ing  acid  liquor,  and  remains  reliefs  and  bleating  for  a 
trefh  fiipply,  and  a  repetition  of  the  error.  Many  peo* 
p)e  milk  the  cow  iir(t»  which  is  biid  pra£lice,  the  laft 
milk  being  the  riched,  and  not  fo  proper  for  the  calf. 
We  have  here  the  reafona  for  the  frequent  fournefs  of 
veal,  and  for  its  producing  curds  and  whey,  in(iead  of 
rich  and  i^rhoiefome  gravy. 

Qftivenih  in  Calvfs.  Take  the  chalk  from  them. 
Give  half,  an  ounce,  to  an  ounce  of  magnefia,  with  the 
tame  quantity  of  annifeeds  powdered  in  a  pint  of  warm 

frucl,  the  powders  being  well  mixed  in  it.  '  This  may 
e  given  occafionally,  obltruBion  being  a  great  enemy  to 
thnfl.^  Or.  Rhubarb  and  magnefia  may  be  given, 
equal  quantities.  1  have  repeatedly  feen  the  good  ef^ 
fe£ls  oi  this  practice. 

Purging  Calf,  1  muft  differ  totally  from  Dr.  Down- 
ing in  this  cafe,  for  reafons  already  a0igned.  He  ad- 
vifes  for  a  dofe.  chalk,  pomegranate,  bole,  and  alum,  to 
the  amount  of  four  or  five  ounces.  1  have  no  idea  that 
articles  of  that  clafs,  can  do  any  thing  but  mifchief  to  a 
lucking  animal.  I  would  recommend  rhubarb,  and  a 
table  fpoonful  or  two  of  peppermint  water,  in  wapm 
ale.    Afterwards  iC  neceffary,  two  drachms  of  diafcor- 


dium,  in  a1e«  for  two  or  three  days.  Rice  gmeh  This 
failing  to  have  an  immediate  good  efieCl,  the  butcher*t 
knife  IS  the  moft  profitable  remedy. 

HORNS  OF  A  Deer  Casting,  is  a  fingular  phs« 
nomenon,  the  true  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be  a  fiop.. 
page  of  the  circulation  ;  fo  that  being  deprived  of  the 
nourifhing  juice,  they  fall  off  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  leaves  of  the  trees  do  in  autumn.  About  ten^ 
days  after  the  horns  are  cafl,  the  new  ones  begin  to 
appear :  thefc  at  fir  ft  are  foft  and  hairy,  bu(  they 
afterwards  grow  hard,  and  the  creature  rubs  oflF  the 
hair. 

HORN-GELT.  A  tax  within  the  bounds  of  a  fo* 
reft,  for  all  manner  of  horned  beafts. 

HORSE.  A  four-footed  animal  of  great  ufe  to 
mankind,  efpecially  in  the  country  ;  this  creature  be- 
ing by  nature  valiant,  firong,  and  nimble ;  above  all 
other  beafts,  moft  able  and  apt  to  endure  the  extremeft 
labours^  the  even  quality  of  his  compofition  being  fuch, 
that  neither  extreme  heat  dries  up  his  ftrength,  nor  the 
violence  of  the  cold  freezes  the  warm  temper  of  his 
moving  fpirits :  he  is  moft  gentle  and  Ictving  to  man». 
apt  to  be  taught,  and  not  forgetful  when  an  impreffioi^ 
is  fixed  jii  his  brain,  being  watchful  above  all  othec 
beafts,  and  will  endure  his  labour  with  an  empty  fto- 
mach. He  is  naturally  given  to  cleanlinefs,  and  has  an 
excellent  fcent,  even  not  fo  much  as  to  oSend  any  nkaxi 
with  all  his  ill  favours.  For  thedifierent  fymptoms  of 
ficknefs,  fa  Sicknbss  of  Horsbs. 

Now  for  his  fiiape  in  general  ;  the  ufual  charaQer 
is,  that  he  muft  have  the  eyes  and  joints  of  an  .ox»  the 
ftrength  and  foot  of  a  mule,  the  hoofs  and  thiehs'  of  an 
afs,  the  throat  and  neck  of  a  wolf,  the  ear  and  tail  of  a 
fox,  the  breaft  and  hair  of  a  woman,  the  boldnefs  of  a 
lion,  the  ftiape  and  quick -fightednefs  of  a  ferpent,  tho 
face  of  a  cat,  the  lightnefs  and  nimblenefs  of  a  hare,  2 
high  pace,  a  deliberate  trot,  a  pleafant  gallop,  a  fwift 
running,  a  rebounding  leap>  and  to  be  prefenr  and  quick 
in  hand. 

'  As  to  his  colours,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
of  Colours  op  a  Horse;  only  it  is  fit  to  mention 
here,  that  the  beft  colours  are  the  brown-bay,  dapple- 

rejr,  roan,  bright-bay,  black  with  a  white  near  root 

ehind,  white  tore-foot  before,  white  ftar,  chefput  or 
forrel  with  any  of  thefe  marks,  or  dun  with  a  black 
lift. 

But  to  return  to  the more  particular  parts  of  a  hdrfe, 
and  fo  fet  them  in  view,  we  fhall  prefent  the  reader  with 
a  general  defcription  of  the  external  confortnation  of  the 
horfe,  grounded  upon  juft  principles  of  theory^  and 
confirmed  by  experience.  By  a  general  defcription 
we  would  be  underftood  to  intend  fuch  an  one,  as  is 
equally  applicable  to  th^  racer,  and  the  cart-horfe. 
In  laying  (Town  certain  rules,  as  the  ftandard  of  beauty 
and  proportion  in  horfes,  human  judgment  has,  no 
doubt,  been  guided  by  the  obfervation  of  the  beft  natu- 
ral models ;  thefe  have  been  originalfy  furniOied  by  the 
courfers  of  Arabia,  according  tp  all  hiftory  and  tradi-' 
tion,  the  oldeft  breed  in  the  world,  and  proved,  from 
all  experience,  to  be  the  beft  (haped. 

The  head  of  a  horfe  ftiould  be  void  of  fiefli,  and  for 
length  and  "fize,  appear  to  hold  fair  pr<^^rtion  with  the 

fize 
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Hzt  of  his  body ;  bis  eye  full,  and  fomewbat  promi- 
nent; eye-lids  thin  and  dry ;  ears  thin,  narrow,  erefi, 
of  middling  length,  and  not  didant  from  each  other ; 
forehead  flat,  not  too  la^e  or  fouare,  and  runnine  nearly 
in  a  firaight  line,  to  the  rouxzle,  which  (hould  be  fmall 
and  fine  ;  noftrils  capacious  ;  lips  thin  ;  mouth  of  fuf- 
ficient  depth,  and  the  tongue  not  too  large ;  the  jaw- 
bones wide  at  top,  where  they  join  the  neck  ;  the  head 
not  abruptly  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  but 
with  a  moderate  curve  and  tapering  of  the  latter. 

The  neck  muft  be  of  moderate,  not  too  great  length, 
nor  too  thick  and  grofs  on  the  upper  part,  nor  too 
large  and  deep,  but  riling  from  the  withers  or  forehand, 
and  afterwards  declining  and  tapering  at  the  extremity, 
it  will  form  fomewbat  of  an  arch  ;  underneath,  the 
neck  (hould  be  ftraight  from  the  cheft,  and  by  no 
means  convex,  or  bellying  out. 

The  ihoulders  capacious,  and  of  large  extent,  fo  as 
to  appear  the  moft  confpicuous  part  or  the  body,  but 
without  being  loaded  with  ilefh  ;  thev  (hould  reach 
fairly  to  the,  top  of  the  tvithcrs,  whicn  muft  be  well 
raifed ;  the  cheft  fhould  be  fufficiently  full,  not  narrow 
orpinched. 

The  body  deep  and  fubftantial ;  back  a  plane  of  good 
width,  but  hanafomely  rounded;  back-bone  ftraight, 
or  with  a  trifling  inclination,  and  not  too  (hort ;  loins 
wide,  and  the  mufcles  of  the  reins,  or  fillets,  full,  and 
fwelling  on  each  fide  the  back- bone ;  the  fpace  fufficient 
between  the  ribs  and  hip-bones,  the  bones  themfelves 
round,  and  the  buttocks  deep  and  oval ;  the  rump  level 
with,  or  not  too  much  elevated  above,  the  height  of  the 
withers  ;  tfaecfoup  muft  have  reafonable  fpace,  and  not 
(ink  too  fuddenly,  in  which  cafe,  the  tail  would  be  fet 
on  too  low.  which  ought  to  be  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
back. 

The  hinder  quarters  (hould  fpread  to  a  wider  extent 
than  the  fore-parts,  and  the  hind- feet  (land  farther 
afunder  than  thofe  before ;  the  thighs  (hould  be  ftraight, 
large,  mufcular,  and  of  confideraole  length ;  the  hock 
wide  and  clean,  the  Ihank  not  too  lone,  but  flat,  and  of 
fufficient  Yubftance,  its  (inew  large  and  diftin<£l,  the  fet- 
locks long ;  the  hocks  (hould  form  an  angle,  of  fuch 
extent,  as  to  place  the  feet  immediately  under  the 
flanks.  The  fore-arms,  like  the  thighs,  (hould  be  large, 
mufcular,  aud  of  good  length,  the  elbows  not  tummg 
outwards ;  the  knees  large  and  lean ;  the  (hank,  or 
cannon-bone,  flat,  ftrong,  and  not  too  long ;  the  tendon 
large;  the  fore-arm  and  (hank,  muft  Torm  nearly  a 
ftraight  line :  fetlock -joints  large  and  clean  ;  nafterns 
inclining  to  a  certain  degree,  not  too  long,  but  large  in 
proportion  to  their  length ;  the  coronary  rings  not 
*thick,  or  (welled,  but  clean,  dry,  and  hairy ;  the  feet 
ifeither  too  high,  nor  too  flat,  and  of  fize  apparently  a 
fufficient  bafc  for  the  weight  they  have  to  fuftam; 
hoofs  of  colour  dark  and  mining ,  without  feams  or 
wrinkles,  tough  and  ftrong,  not  hard  like  oak ;  foot 
internally  concave,  foal  hard,  but  not  (hrunk,  heels 
wide,  and  of  middling  height ;  frog  not  too  large  or 
fleftiy*  but  tough  and  found ;  tlie  teet  of  equal  (ize, 
(hould  ftand  exaftly  parallel,  fo  that  the  front  or  toe 
incline  neither  inward  nor  outward  ;  the  fore-feet 
(hould  ftand  perpendicular  to  the  cheft,  not  too  much 


under  it,  and  they  (hould  be  lefs  wide  apart  than  the 
fore-arihs  ;  the  legs  (hould  not  be  loaded  vith  hair.  , 

The  age  of  a  horfe,  it  is  fufficiently  well  known,  is 
only  determinable  with  precifion  by  his  teeth  ;  and  that 
rule  fails  after  a  certain  period,  and  is  fometimes  equi- 
vocal and  uncertain,  even  within  that  peroid.  A  horfe 
has  forty  teeth ;  namely,  twenty-four  double  teeth  or 
grinders,  four  tufhes,  or'fingle  teeth,  and  twelve  front 
teeth,  or  gatherers.  Marcs  nave  no  tufhes,  in  general. 
The  mark,  which  difcovers  the  age,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  front  teeth,  next  the  tuhies.  In  a  few  weeks,  with 
fome,  the  foal's  twelve  fore  teeth  begin  to  fhoot ;  thefe 
are  fhorti  round,  white,  and  eafily  diBinguifhable  from 
the  adult  or  horfe's  teeth,  with  which  afterwards  they 
come. to  be  mixed.  At  fome  period  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  the  colt  changes  his  teeth  ;  that  is  to 
fay,  he  (heds  the  four  middle  fore  teeth,  two  above,  and 
two  below,  which  are  fome  time  after  replaced  with 
horfes  teeth.  After  three  years  old,  two  others  arc 
changed,  one  on  each  fide  the  former;  he  has  then  eight 
colt's,  and  four  horfe's  teeth.  After  four  years  old,  he 
cuts  four  new  teeth,  one  on  each  fide  thofe  laft  replaced, 
and  has  at  that  age,  eight  horfe's,  and  four  foal's  teeth. 
Thefe  iaft  new  teeth  are  flow  growers,  compared  with 
the  preceding;  they  are  the  corner  teeth,  next  the 
tu(hes,  are  called  pincers,  and  are  thofe  which  bear  the 
mark ;  this  mark  confifts  in  the  tooth  being  hollow, 
and  in  the  cavity  bearing  a  black  foot,  refembling  the 
eye  of  a  bean.  At  four  vears  and  a  half  old,  thefe 
mark  teeth  arc  juft  vifible  anove  the  gum,"  and  the  cavitv 
is  very  confpicuous.  At  five  years  old,  the  horfe  (hecu 
his  remaining  four  coitus  teeth,  And  his  tufhes  appear. 
At  fix,  his  tu(hes  are  up,  and  appear  white,  fmall,  and 
(harp,  near  about  which,  is  obfervable  a  fmall  circle  of 
young  growing  flefh  ;  the  horfe's  mouth  is  now  com- 
plete, and  the  black  marie  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  corner  teeth.  At  feven,  the 
two  middle  teeth  fill  up.  Between  the  feventh  and 
eighth  year,  all  the  teeth  are  filled  up,  the  black  mark 
hath  vanifhed,  and  the  horfe  is  then  faid  to  be  aged, 
and  his  mouth  full.  . 

From  that  time  forward,  the  ace  of  the  borfe  can 
only  be  gueffed  at  from  certain  indications ;  but  thefe 
guefles  are  ufuallv  made  with  confiderable  accuracy  by 
experienced  people.  If  his  teeth  (hut  clofe,  and  meet 
even,  are  tolerably  white,  not  over  long,  and  his  gums 
appear  plu^p,  your  may  conclude  he  is  not  yet  nine 
years  old.  At  that  age,  and  as  he  advances,  his  teeth 
become  yellow  and  foul,  and  appear  to  lengthen,  from 
the  fhrinking  and  receding  of  the  gums.  The  tufhes 
are  blunt  at  nine;  but  at  ten  years  old,  the  cavity  or 
channel  in  the  upper  tufhes,  ^ntil  that  period  to  be  felt 
by  the  finger,  are  intircly  filled-  up.  At  eleven,  the 
teeth  will  be  very  long,  black,  and  loul :  but  v^ill  gene- 
rally  meet  even ;  at  twelve  his  uppcr-jaw  teeth  will  ' 
overhang  the  nether;  at  thirteen  and  upwards,  his 
tufhes  will  be  cither  worn  to  the  ftumps,  or  long,  black, 
and  foul,  like  thofe  of  an  old  boar,  befides  thofe  exhi- 
bited  by  the  mouth,  nature  ever  furnifhcs  a  variety  of 
fignals,  denoting  the  approach  of  old  age  and  decay, 
throughout  the  bodies  ot  all  animals.  After  a  hurfe 
has  paft  his  prime,  a  hollownefs  ot  his  temples  will  be 
I  i  2  perceived. 
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perceivcdy  his  mufcles  will  be  continually  lofing  fome- 
thing  of  their  plunipnefs,  and  his  hair  that  g\ok  and  bur- 
nifh,  which  is  the  charafleriftick  of  youth  and  prinne;  it 
will  look  dead,  faded,  or  entirely  lofe  its  colour,  in  va- 
rious parts.  In  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  tbefe  ap- 
pearances, will  be  the  horfc'^  age.  For  his  quality, 
Jif  Vigour.  For  the  different  parts  of  a  hurfe,  fee  the 
article  Parts  of  a  Horse. 

There  are  many  things  relating  to  a  horfe,  and  very 
ncceOary  to  be  known,  which  will  be  found  under  their 
proper  articles ;  only  there  arc  a  few  which  are  not  fo 
conveniently  reducible  under  fuch  heads^  which  muft 
have  roofn  here. 

To  begin  with  iuming  a  horfe  tografs:  you  ought, 
eijght  or  nine  dayn  before  you  do  it,  to  take  blood  from 
him ;  next  day  after,  give  him  the  drink  called  dia- 
pente ;  and  iff  a  day  or  two  after  his  drink,  abate  of 
his  cloaths  by  degrees,  before  you  turn  him  out,  left  by 
taking  them  off  on  a  fudden  h6  (hould  take  cold  ;  and 
cut  ry  him  not  at  all  after  his  cloaths  are  taken  off,  but 
let  him  (hbid  in  his  duft,  for  that  will  keep  him  warm ; 
neither  is  it  projper  to  put  him  out  till  the  middle  ot 
May  ^t  foonett ;  lor  till  that  time  grafs  will  not  have  bite 
enough ;  and  let  the  day  be  warm,  fun-fhine,  and  about 
ten  o  clock,  (or  horfes  pampered  in  ftables,  and  kept 
clofe,  will  be  very  fubjea  to  take  cold. 

To  take'  him  up  from  grafs,  he  muft  be  very  dry, 
elfe  he  will  be  fubjed  to  be  fcabby  ;  and  that  not  later 
than  Barihohmew-fiJe,  when  the  feafon  begins  to  let 
C0I4  dews  fall,  that  caufc  much  harm  to  your  horfe  ; 
^nd  then  alfo  the  bean  ot  the  grafs  begins  to  fail,  info- 
n^uch,  that  the  grafs  which  he  then  feeds  upon,  breeds 
no  good  nourilhment,  but  grofs,  phlegmatic,  and  cold 
humours,  .which  putrity  and  cornipt  the  blood;  alfo 
take  him  up  very  gently,  for  fear  ot  melting  his  greafe, 
his  fat  gotten  at  grafs  being  very  tender :  and  a  day  or 
^wo  after  he  is  in  the  (table,  let  him  be  (hodi  let  blood, 
and  drenched,  which  will  prevent  the  fiaggers^  yellows, 
and  the  like  didempers,  occafioned  by  the  gall  and 
fplecn,  which  the  heart  and  ftrength  of  the  grafs, 
tnrough  the  rauknefs  of  the  blood,  engender  in  the 
body. 

But  the  curious,  after  they  have  taken  the  horfe  into 
the  liable,  betbre  they  either  bleed  or  drench  him,  in  a 
hot,  fun- Alining  day,  take  him  out  into  a  convenient 
place,  and  there  trnn  him  ;  where  taking  ordinary 
wadiing  foap,  anoint  his  head  and  every  part  of  him 
with  ic  all  over,  taking  care  that  none  geis  into  his  eyes 
amf  ears ;  then  they  wa(h  him  veiy  well  all  over  with 
warm  water,  wiping  him  with  a  warm  linen  cloth,  and 
afterwards  rubbing  him  dry  with  woollen  cloths  ;  then 
{oap  him  all  over  againt  efpccially  his  mane  and  tail, 
and  wa(h  him  very  clean  with  black  lye,  with  a  wifp  or 
woollen  cloth,  and  when  they  have  fuAici^ntly  cleapfed 
hipi,  dry  him  as  before,  ana  leading  him  into  the  fta- 
ble,  let  him  becleanfed  with  a  clean,  thin,  foft  cloth. 

So  much  for  turning  in  and  out  of  grafs.  There 
are  two  or  three  things  more  to  be  added,  that  are  of 
fome  importance  in  reference  to  this  noble  creature ; 
and  the  rirft  is,  to  make  a  horfe  follow  his  mafter,  and 
to  find  him  out  and  challenge  him  ainongfl  ever  fo 
many  people.' 
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Take  a  pound  of  oatm^,  to  which  put  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  of  liquorice,  make 
a  little  cake  thereof,  and  put  into  your  bofom  next  to 
your  naked  ikin,  then  run  and  labour  yourfclf  tili  you 
fweat,  when  fo^  rub  all  your  fweat  upon  your  cake ; 
then  keep  the  horfe  fading  a  day  and  a  night,  and  give 
it  him  to  eat,  which  done,  turn  hi^^  loofe,  and  heuiali 
not  only  follow  you.  but  alfo  hunt  and  feek  you  out 
when  he  has  lofl  you ;  ajid  when  he  comes  to  you,  fpit 
in  his  mouth,  anoint  his  tongue  with  yo^r  fpittlc,  and 
thus  doing,  be  will  never  foriake  you. 

Another  thing  is,  to  (hew  how  to  make  a^horfe  look 
young :  take  a  crooked  iron,^  no  bigger  than  a  wheat 
corn,  and  having  made  it  red  hot,  burn  a  little  black 
hole  in  the  tops  of  the  two  outermoft  teeth  of  each  fide 
the  nether  chap  before,  next  to  the  tufhes  when  the 
mark  is  worn  out,  then  pick  it  with  an  awl  blade, 
making  the  (licll  fine  and  thin:  then  with  a  (harp 
fcraping  iron,  make  all  his  teeth  white  and  clean; 
this  done,  take  a  Hne  lancet,  and  about  the  hollows  of 
the  horfe's  eyes  which  are  (brunk  down,  make  a  little 
hole  only  through  the  ikin,  and  put  in  the  quill  of  a 
raven  or  crow,  and  bloVv  the  (kin  full  of  wind  ;  then 
take  the  quill  out,  lay  your  finger  on  the  hole  a  little 
while,  and  the  wind  will  (Uy  in,  and  he 'will  look  as 
youthful  as  if  he  were  but  fix  years  old. 

This  way  of  making  a  horfe  jook  young,  is  by  horfe* 
courfers  called  biihoping,  and  is  neceffary  to  W  known 
by  countrymen  and  others,  not  to  cheat  others  with» 
but  to  prevent  their  being  cheated  themfelves;  and 
therefore  they  (hould  have  ffreat  regard  to  the  Rules 
FOR  Buying  Horses,  which  is  an  article  by  itfelf,  and 
to  which  all  perfons  are  referred. 

HORSE,  that  is  really  Old,  to  make  himfeem  Youngs 
as  pra<Slifed  by  jockeys. 

Rub  his  teeth  with  pumice- flone,  and  the  powder  of 
burnt  alum  ;  this  will  render  them  white ;  taxe  a  fmall 
iron,  with  which,  being  crooked  for  that  purpofe,  burn 
in  the  tops  of  the  two  forenioft  teeth  fmall  holes,  fo  big 
that  a  wheat  corn  may  enter  on  each  fide  of  the  nether 
jaw ;  and  on  the  tufbes  do  the  like,  fining  them  with  a 
bodkin  till  the  black  fcale  come  off,  and  the  teeth  in 
that  place  look  brighter  than  in  another  ;  when  done,  if 
the  piti  above  the  eyes  be  hollow,  with  a  (harp  pen*, 
knife  or  lancet  flit  the  Ikin,  being  before  raifed,  and 
hollowing  it  as  much  as  you  can  by  working  of  your  fin* 
gers,  put  into  the  flit  a  duck  or  crow  quill,  and  blow 
them  up  one  after  another,  that  the  hollownefs  may  fill 
with  wind;  which,  entering  into  the  cavities  of  the  Ikin, 
will,  after  having  been  Hopped  up  for  a  time  with  a 
plafter  of  diaculum  or  bees  wax,  fix  ther«,  till  by  fweat 
or  extraordinary  labour  it  works  out ;  if  the  temples  are 
crooked  wii h  a  fign  of  age,  la^  to  either  of  them  a  poul- 
tice of  hemlock  and  chamomile  fried  in  linfeed  oil  j  and 
it  will  fo  far  oontraft  the  blood  to  fill  them,  that  for 
many  days  they  will  appear  ftraight :  and  then  lor  the 
hoof,  which  in  cafe  of  age  will  be  feamed  or  rugged, 
take  a  rafpor  file,  and,  having  well  frnoothed  it,  anoint 
it  well  with  oil  of  turpentine  for  a  day  or  two,  and  it 
will  look  very  comely  ^  but  in  this  cale  the  horfe  muft 
be  difpofed  df  within  a  week  at  the  fartheft,  or  elfe  the 
defeds  will  appear  again. 

HORSE 
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HORSE  fubje<fl  to  lie  down  in  the  wtter,  how  to 
remedy  it. 

In  tnis  cafe  you  muft  coniider  the  horfe  to  be  of  a  hot 
conftitution»  begotten  or  produced  under  the  fiery  figns 
ot  Leo  and  Scorpio,  or  elfe  much  overheated  with  choler, 
and'thereforc  ever  defirous  to  cool  himfelf,  and  thereby 
rendered  in  a  manner  unferviceable ;  which  vice  to 
remedy,  ride  him  into  the  M'ater  up  to  the  knees,  and 
fuffer  him  to  lie  down ;  then,  having  three  or  four  ftout 
fellows  ready  with  boots  on,  let  them  feize  his  head, 
and  hold  it  under  water,  whilil  another  beats  and  be- 
labours .him  ;  and  this  do  till  you  find  the  horfe  almoft 
ftifled ;  and,  in  repeating  it  three  or  four  times,  the 
terror  of  it  will  fo  work,  3iat  the  horfe  will  fly  from  the 
water  more  than  ever  he  coveted  it,  and  hardly  fuffer 
hirafclf  to  be  watered,  unlefs  in  a  pail  or  trough.  This 
likewife  may  be  remedied  by  bleeaing  and  pursing  yow 
horfe  fpring  and  fall,  whereby  the  humours  that  occa- 
iion  the  extraordinary  heat  and  diforder  may  want 
whereon  to  feed  or  contraft,  lofing  the  power  and  force 
of  inflaming  his  body,  &c. 

There  may  be  other  lawful  occafions,  befides  fervice ' 
of  war,  to  prevent  a  horfe  from  neighing;  for  which 
end,  take  a  lift  of  woollen  cloth,  and  tying  it  fall  in 
many  folds  about  the  midft  of  his  voice,  or  windpipe, 
and  it  will  do,  for  it  has  beeh  often  tried  and  approved. 

^r^  Ma  RES,    HORSE-F£BDEE,  TrA  VELLINQ-HORSE, 

Draught-Horse,  Stallions.  Horse's  Age,  Co- 
lours of  A  Horse,  Colt -Taming,  Stud,  iic. 
You  will  likewife  meet  with  the  feveral  difeafes  inci- 
dent to  horfes,  under  their  articles,  together  with  the 
feveral  methods  and  prefcriptions  for  the  cures,  too  long 
to  be  here  named,  r  or  his  vices,  and  how  they  may  be 
remedied, //f  Vices. 

A^  for  the  fize  of  horfes,  perliaps  fixteen  hands  ought 
to  be  the  extreme,  for  whatever  purpofe,  either  of  fad- 
die  or  draught.  All  pofTible  advantages  may  be  con- 
centered within  that  compafs,  and  numberlefs  difad- 
vantages  refulting  from  over- fize,  avoided.  It  has 
been  laid,  that  ''a great,  good  horfe,  will  beat  a  little 
one;"  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  where  the  goodnefs, 
in  all  points,  is  equal,  the  hrgefl  mufl  be  the  beft  \  but 
We  generally  find,  in  all  animals,  that  as  they  advance 
beyond  the  iifual  ftandard,  they  lofe  in  fymmetry,  in 
proportion  a.^  they  gain  in  bulk.  It  is  rare  to  fee  a 
man,  of  lix  feet  fix,  well  (hapeJ.  Among  horfes,  per- 
haps, the  fmalleft  iize,  or  ponies,  are,  upon  the  average, 
of  the  truell  make. 

A  huutcr,  or  charger,  (hould  be  between  fifteen 
hands,  and  fifteen  three.  It  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
field,  luw  hories  can  never  clear  their  leaps  fo  well,  or 
carry  a  man  fo  gallantly  over  (he  country,  as  thofe  of  a 
commanding  fize.  The  mo(f  advantageous  height  of  a 
hack,  is  between  fourteen  and  fiiteen  hands  one  inch. 
A  lady's  horfe,  eiiher  for  road,  or  field,  (hould  never 
exceed  fifteen.  The  convenience  of  ponies  and  gallo- 
ways, for  the  fummer  fcafon,  and  their  inconvenience, 
S'  I  deep  roads  and  dirty  weather,  arc  in  the  way  of  every 
ody's  obferyation. 

It  is  a  truth,  like  numberlefs  otherir,  much  better 
known  than  pradiifed,  that  horfes  (^ould  never  be  put 
to  fevere  labour  whilft  young.'    Our  doing  fo  much 
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violence  to  their  ftrength,  in  this  country,  whilft  their 
fincws  are  yet  too  flexible  and  tender,  and  have  not 
accj^uired  due  fubf^ancc  and  tcnfity,  is  the  occafion  of 
then  growing  old  fo  foon,  and  becoming,  at  fuch  a  pre- 
mature period  of  their  lives,  totally  unfit  for  any  but 
the  lowed  drud.v^cry. 

Horfes,  for  flow-draft  (thelcaft  injurious  of  all  their 
labour)  may  be  put  to  gentle  wjrk,  in  careful  hands\ 
even  at  two  years  old,  without  fuflaining  any  injury; 
and  it  is  the  cuilom  ot  the  country :  but  great  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  never  to  put  them  upon  long  and 
heavy  jobs,  or  fubjcft  them  to  heats  and  colds,  and 
piercing  winds ;  and,  in  particular,  not  to  firain  them 
at  dead  pulls ;  for  amongit  an  infinity  of  accidents',  to 
which,  in  that  green  age,  they  are  liable,  hurts  in  the 
loins  arc  to  be  apprehended,  from  which  tbey  never 
after  recover.  Lvcry  body  will  tell  you,  thtft  road- 
horfes  and  hunters  mould  not  be  workett  until  five 
years  old ;  and  it  is  moil  true :  the  latter,  indeed, 
ought  not  to  endure  many  fevere'  runs,  the  firft  feafon. 
But  it  is  not  enough,  that  young  horfes  are  not  worked 
hard  ;  that  is  to  fay,  ridden  fad,  or  long  journeys ;  for 
whatever  bone  they  may  have,  no  high  weight  ought  to 
come  upon  their  backs,  until  they  have  attained,  at 
leaft,  five  years  growth.  From  the  improvident  cuf- 
tom  of  over- weighting  them  too  early,  even  if  they  arc 
ridden  flow,  ari^  windgals,  fplents,  fpavins,  wealcnefs 
of  the  joints,  and  that  common  tribe  of  defeds,  which 
are  the  confequence  of  over-flretched  ligaments.  See 
Parts  of  a  PIorse. 

HORSE- FEEDER.  There  are  many  obfervations 
to  be  made  by  one  engaged  in  this  office,  in  order  ta 
perform  it  well,  efpecially  when  he  has  the  care  of  run- 
ning'horfes,  but  wefhall  only  mention  a  few. 

1.  As  to  meat  or  drink,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  or 
other  nourifliment  that  he  knows  good  for  a  horfe, 
which  the  beafi  refufes,  yoo  mud  not  thrufl  it  vio- 
lently upon  him,  but  by  gentle  enticements  win  him 
thereto,  templing  him  when  he  is  moft  hungry  or  mofl 
dry  ;  if  he  get  but  a  bit  at  a  time,  he  wilt'foon  increafe 
to  a  greater  quantity. 

Ever  let  him  have  lefs  than  he  defires  ;  and  that  he 
may  be  brought  the  fooner  to  ic,  nnx  the  meat  he  loves 
belt  with  that  he  loves  worft,  till  both  be  equally  fami- 
liar, fo  (hall  he  be  a  iirangerto  nothing  that  is  good  and 
wholelome. 

2.  I  f  he  finds  a  horfe  fubjeft  to  flifFnefs  and  lame- 
ncfs,  to  the  furbaie,  or  to  lenderncfs  of  feet,  then  he 
(hould  give  him  his  heat  upon  fmooth,  carpet  earth,  or 
forbear  (lron>;  grounds,  hard  highways,  ccofs  ruts  and 
furrows,  till  extremity  compel  him. 

3.  For  the  condition  of  a  horfe's  body,  he  muft  ac- 
count the  (Irongefl  flatc  which  is  the  highel>  and  hilleft 
of  fiefh,  fo  it  be  good,  hard',  without  inward  foulnefs, 
to  be  the  bell  and  mod  proper  for  the  Dcrforming  of 
matches  :  and  hernia  you  mult  oonfider,*  hrlt,  thelhapc 
of  a  horfe's  body,  thcic  being  fome  that  are  round, 
plump,  and  clofe  knit  together,' which  \%ilt  appear  fat 
aiKi  well  ihaped,  when  they  are  lean  and  in  poverty; 
while  others  that  are  raw-boned,  flender,  and  loofe  knrt, 
will  appear  lean  and  deformed,  when  they  are  fat,  foul, 
and  full  of  grofs  humours. 

So 
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So  likcwifc  for  their  inclinations  ;  for  fomc  horfe$  at 
the  firft,  feed  outwardly,  and  carrv  a  thick  rih,  when 
they  arc  inwardly  as  lean  as  may  oe  ;  whereas  others 
appear  lean  to  ihe  eye,  when  they  arc  only  greafc. 

In  which  cafe  the  feeder  has  two  helps  to  improve 
his  knowledge,  the  outward  and  the  inward  one. 

4.  The  fint  is,  the  outward  handling  and  feeling  the 
horfe's  body  all  over  bis  ribs,  but  particularly  upon  his 
fiiort  and  hinderraoft  ribs,  and  if  his  flefli  generally  han- 
dle foft  and  loofe,  and  the  fingers  fink  therein  as  in 
down,  he  is  foul  without  all  queltion  ;  but  if  it  be  hard 
and  firm,  and  only  foft  upon  the  hindermoft  rib,  he  has 
greafc  awd  foul  matter  within  him,  which  mu^  be 
voided,  whatever  comes  of  it.  And  for  the  in- 
ward help,  ihat  is  only  fharp  exercife,  and  ftrong 
fcowering,  the  firft  to  diffolve,  and  the  Utter  to  bring  it 
away, 

5.  It  is  the  feeder's  bufinefs  to  obferve  the  horfe's 
fion^S)  for  if  they  hang  downwards,  or  low  from  his 
body,  he  is  out  of^luft  and  heart,  and  is  either  (ick  of 
greafe  or  other  foul  humours ;  but  in  cafe  they  lie  clofe 
trufled  up,  and  hid  in  a  fmall  room,  then  he  is  healthful, 
and  in  good  plight. 

ff.  As  to  his  limbs,  the  feeder  or  groom  muft  ever  be- 
fore he  runs  any  match  or  heat,  bathe  his  le|s,  from  the 
knees  and  gambrels  downwards,  either  with  clarified 
dog's-greafe,  trotter-oil,  or  the  beft  hog's-grcafe,  and 
work  It  in  well  with  his  hands,  not  with  fire,  for  what 
he  gets  not  in  the  firft  night,  will  be  got  in  the  next 
rooming,  and  what  is  not  got  in  then,  will  be  got  in 
when  he  comes  to  uncloath  at  the  end  of  the  courTe  ;  fo 
that  the  ointment  need  be  ufed  but  once,  but  the  rub- 
bing as  often  as  there  is  opportunity. 

7.  The  feeder  may  in  any  of  the  latter  fortnights  of  a 
running  horfe's  feeding,  if  he  finds  him  clear,  and*  his 
greafe  confumed.  about  fix  in  the  evening,  give  him  wa- 
ter  in  a  reafonable  quantity,  made  luke-warm,  keeping 
him  fafting  an  hour  after  :  alfo,  if  through  the  unfea- 
fonableneis  of  weather  you  cannot  water  him  abroad, 
then  at  your  watering  hours  you  are  to  do  it  in  the 
houfe,  with  warm  water,  and  a  handful  of  wheat-meaU 
bran,  or  oatmeal,  ^nely  powdered  (which  laft  is  the 
beft)  put  into  the  water,  which  is  very  whole- 
fome. 

8.  He  muft  have  fpecial  regard  to  all  airing,  breath- 
ings, and  other  exercifes  whatever ;  to  the  fweating  ot 
the  horfe,  and  the  occafion,  as  walking  a  foot-pace, 
ftandinc  ftill  in  the  ftable,  and  the  like  ;  this  fliews  that 
the  horle  is  faint,  foul  fed,  and  wants  exercife  :  but  if 
upon  good  occafions,  as  ftrong  heats,  great  labour,  and 
the  like,  he  fweat,  and  it  is  a  white  froth  like  foap-fuds, 
he  is  inwardly  foul,  and  alfo  wants  exercife :  again,  if 
the  fweat  be  black,  and  as  it  were  only  water  thrown 
upon  him,  wiihout  any  frothinefs,  then  he  is  deanfed, 
and  in  good  luft,  and  good  cafe,  and  may  be  rid  without 
any  danger.  ^ 

9.  And  laftly,  he  (hould  obferve  his  hair  in  general, 
but  efpecially  on  his  neck,  and  thofe  parts  that  are  un- 
covered, for  if  they  lie  fleek,  fmooth,  and  clofe,  holding 
the  beauty  ot  their  natural  colour,  the  horfe  is  in  good 
cafe ;  but  if  rough  and  ftaring,  or  difcoloured,  he  mull  be 


inwardly  cold  at  heart,  and' wants  both  cloathsand  warm 
keeping;. 

DRESSING  A  HORSE.  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his 
excellent  treatife  on  horfes,  gives  the  following  extra£l 
from  an  old  and  experienced  author.  Having  tied  up 
the  horfe's  head,  *•  take  a  curry-comb,  and  curry  him 
all  over  his  body,  to  raife  the  duft,  beginning  firft  at  his 
neck,  holding  the  left  cheek  of  the  head-ftall  in  your 
left  hand,  and  curry  him  from  the  feiting  on  of  his 
head,  all  along  his  neck,  to  his  fhoulder,  and  fo  go  all 
over  his  body  to  the  buttocks,  down  to  his  cambrcll- 
hough  ;  then  change  your  hands,  and  zxixvf  him  before 
on  his  breaft,  s^pd  laying  your  right  arm  over  his  back, 
join  your  right  fide  to  his  left,  and  curry  him  all  under 
his  belly,  near  his  fore  bowels,  and  fo  all  over  very 
well,  from  the  knees  and  cambrell-houghs  upwards; 
after  that  go  to  the  far  fide,  and  do  in  like  manner. 
Then  take  a  dead  horfe's  tail,  or  a  dufting  cloth  of  cot- 
ton, and  ftrike  that  duft  away  which  the  curry-comb 
hath  raifed.  Then  take  a  round  brufli,  made  of  briftles, 
gnd  drefs  him  all  over,  both  head,  body«  and  legs,  to 
the  very  fettocks,  always  cleanfing  tne  brufli  from 
that  duft  which  it  gathereth,  by  rubbing  it  upon  the 
curry-comb. 

'*  After  that  take  a  hair-cloth,  and  rub  him^gain  all 
over  very  hard,  both  to  take  away  the  loofe  hairs,  and  to 
help  to  lay  his  coat ;  then  wafti  your  hands  in  fair  water, 
and  rub  him  all  over  with  wet  hands,  as  well  head  as 
body,  for  that  will  cleanfe  away  all  thofe  hairs  and  duft 
the  nair-cloth  left.  Laftly,  take  a  clean  cloth  and  rub 
him  all  over  till  he  be  very  dry,  for  that  will  make  his 
coat  fmooth  and  clean.——!  hen  take  another  hair* 
cloth  (for  you  ftiould  have  two,  one  for  his  body  and 
another  for  his  jegs)  and  rub  all  his  legs  exceeding  well 
from  the  knees  and  cambrell-houghs  downwards,  to  his 
very  hoof,  picking  and  drefling  them  very  carefully  about 
the  fettocks,  from  gravel  and  duft,  which  will  lie  in  the 
bending  of  his  joints." 

Nothing  can  be  more  obvious,  than  the  great  benefits 
derived  to  the  animal  fyftem  from  the  fa£litioos  exercife 
of  this  fridion,  which  at  once  feconds  the  intentions  of 
nature,  by  aidin^r  the  general  circulation,  and  cleanfes 
.  the  external  furtace  from  all  impurities  ;  it  is  faid  to  be 
equally  beneficial  to  the  operator,  and  the  labour  of 
grooming  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  phyficians 
to  afthmatic  patients,  or  tnofe  who  labour  under  the  dc- 
fefis  of  a  confined  cheft  and  impeded  refpiration. 
Without  regular  grooming,  it  is  vain  to  expedt  a  horfe 
will  exhibit  himfelf  in  his  moft  beautiful  colours,  or  be 
capable  of  his  utmoft  exertions ;  in  a  word,  that  he  will 
be  in  high  co'ndition. 

Care  ihould  be  taken  (by  the  mafter  I  mean)  that  the 
curry-comb  be  not  too  fharp,  or  at  leaft  not  ufed  in  a 
rude  and  fevere  manner,  fo  as  to  be  an  obie3  of  torture 
and  dread,  inftead  of  delight  and  gratification  to  the 
horfe.  It  is  loo  often  the  fate  of  thin-flcinned  horfes,  to 
fufFer  much  from  the  brutality  of  heavy-handed  and  ig- 
norant fellows,  who  punifti  with  hard  dIows  every  mo- 
tion the  irriuted  animal  is  nepeflitated  to  make,  looking 
upon  him  as  a  mere  machine,  which  is  defiined  to  un- 
dergo ali  kinds  of  inflifiions. 

HORSE. 
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HORSE.HAIR  NOOSES,  are  devices  to  take  biras 
by  the  neck  or  legs,  fometimes  by  both  ;  the  moll  pro- 

{^er  places  for  that  purpofe.  beipg  amongft  bufhes  and 
mall  coppices,  and  the  manner  thus  : 

Make  little  hedge-rows,  about  half  a  foot  high,  by 
kicking  fmall  furze-bulhes,  brambles,  or  thorns.  &c. 
tn  dire6l  or  crooked  lines,  of  fuch  a  length  and  number 
as  you  think  fit,  according  to  the  game  you  fuppofe  the 

fflace  may  afford  ;  and  then  at  feveral  diftances,  leave 
ittle  open  fpaces  big  enough  for  the  birds  to  pafs 
through.  1  he  letters  A,  B,  C,  (hew  the  pafTages  or 
void  Ipaces,  in  every  one  of  which  you  muft  fix  a  (hort 
flick.'  oi  the  bignefs  of  one's  finger,  arid  tie  thereto  a 
noofe  of  horfe-hair,  finely  twifted, .  with  a  (lip-knot, 
that  the  Jowl  endeavouring  to  pafs  through  may 
draw  it  upon  his  neck,  and  fo  foe  flransted.  Sr<  Plate 
VII. 

But  for  woodcocks,  the  fprings  are  to  be  laid  flat  on 
the  ground,  to  catch  them  by  the  lees  ;  and  good  (lore  of 
partridges  may  alfo  be  taken  by  thefc  devices,  fet  acrofs  a 
ploughed  furrow,  in  the  bottom,  in  cafe  there  be  any  in 
the  field.    <9/^  Plate XVIII. 

HORSES  KIDNIES  Disordered.  Many  are  the 
difeafes  to  which  thekidnies  arefubjed,  fuch  as  inflam- 
mation, obdrudion,  ulceration,  relaxation,  &c.  whence 
fuppreflion  of  urine,  diabetes,  bloody  urine,  &c.  but  the 
gravel  and  the  ftone  very  rarely,  if  ever,  afi^  horfes, 
notwithflanding  fome  direfiions  are  given  for  thefe 
complaints  incafeofan'inflance  thereof  occurring,  Thefe 
difeafes  which  do  often  diforder  the  kidnies,  if  they 
continue  long  are  ufually  dangerous,  particularly  if  the 
horfe  grows  feeble,  if  blotches  which  turn  intofcabs  ap- 
pear, or  ii  his  anpetite  continue  to  fail. 

An  ufual  w^ajuiefs  in  the  loins ;  foul  or  bloody  urine 
difcharged  with  difficulty ;  lofs  of  appetite  ;  faintnefs, 
if  put  to  any  exercife ;  when  he  is  put  to  flep  backward, 
if  It  occafions  a  confiderable  degree  of  pain,  eafy  to  be 
obferved  bv  a  b^-flander ;  any  orjill  thefe  indicate  fome 
degree  of  iault  m  the  kidnies.  The  lad  (Vmptom  hap- 
pens when  a  horfe's  back  or  loins  have  oeen  flrained, 
but  it  is  then  unattended  with  either  the  lofs  of  appe- 
tite or  flelh  ;  or  the  difordered  appearances  in  the  urine* 
except  now  and  then,  that  it  is  rather  more  high 
coloured  than  is  natural  to  a  healthy  Hate. 

If  the  difficulty  of  (laling  be  attended  with  much  fe- 
ver, an  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  may  be  fufpefied. 
If  the  urine  is  not  freely  difcharged,  but  is  foul,  dark 
coloured,  or  foetid,  and  has  a  red  or  purple  coloured 
fediment,  on  (landing  a  little  while,  there  is  an  ulcer  in 
the  kidney,  which  will  gradually  deftroy  the  horfe;  in 
the  milder  kind  of  ulcers,  the  fediment  hath  the  appear- 
ance of  good  pus  or  matter,  firom  the  furface  of  a  wound, 
only  mixed  with  blood,  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  the 
matter  which  is  difcharged  from  an  ulcer  in  the  blad- 
der, which  is  without  or  with  very  little  blood,  and 
that,  darker  coloured  than  that  which  arifes  from  the 
kidnies. . 

.  In  all  diforders  of  the  kidnies,  violent  exercife  and 
heavy  burdens  fbould  carefully  be  guarded  againfl. 
Young^  horfes  have  frequently  a  weaknefs  in  their  kid- 
pies  ;  m  which  cafe  it  care  is  not  had  to  exercife  nor  to 
load  them  too  freely,. and  to  feed  them  regularly  and  to- 
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lerably  well,  until  they  are  fix  or  fevcn  years  of  age, 
they  will  outgrow  this  infirmity ;  but  neg!c£l  hereof 
will  be  their  deilruQion. 

To  relieve  thefe  complaints,  if  there  is  any  dqgree  of 
fever,  bleed  according  to  the  flrength  and  condition  of 
the  horfe,  and  give  the  cooling  medicines  direfled  for 
fevers :  the  heat  being  moderated,  and  his  belly  tolera- 
bly lax,  give  the  following:  If  there  is  no  fever,  nor 
tendency  to  inflammation,  the  bleeding  may  be  omitted ; 
in  its  Head  put  a  rowel  under  the  belly,  then  proceed  as 
follows : 

Diuretic  Balls  fir  difeajcd  Kidneys. 

Take  balfam-capivi,  Venicc-foap,  and  nitre,  of  each 
one  ounce  ;  beat  them  well  togeiner,  and  form  them 
into  a  ball,  which  repeat  every  fiiur,  fix,  or  eight  hours, 
until  the  urine  is  freely  difcharged  and  recovers  a  more 
healthy  appearance :  let  his  drmk  be  water,  in  which 
parfley  or  marlhmallow  roots  have  been  boiled,  with  four 
ounces  of  nitre  in  each  gallon. 

HORSE-LOCK  and  KEY,  an  inftrument  to  open 
a  horfe's  fetter,  or  chain-lock. 

It  is  a  fquare  iron  plate,  bent  at  orie  end,  having  a 
fquare  hole  and  nicks  in  one  part  of  it,  to  anfwer  the 
fprings  and  wards  within  the  bolt ;  the  other  end  is  bent 
half  round,  with  a  fmall  turn  at  the  end  to  make  it  look 
handfome* 

HORSE-MEASURE,  a  rod  of  box  to  Aide  out  of  a 
cane,  with  a  fquare  at  the  end,  being  divided  into  handa 
and  inches,  to  meafure  the  height  oi  horfes. 

HORSE  SHOE  ;  of  thefe  there  are  feveral  forts  :  i. 
That  called  planch-fhoe  or  pancelet,  which  makes  a 
good  foot,  and  a  bad  leg,  by  reafon  it  caufes  the  foot  to» 
grow  beyond  the  meafure  of  the  le^  \  though  for  a  weak 
heel  it  is  exceeding  good,  and  will  laft  longer  than  anv 
flioe,  being  borrowed  l^rom  the  moil,  that  has  weak 
heels  and  uuihes,  to  keep  the  feet  from  (lones  .and  gra- 
vel. 

t.  Shoes  with  calkins,  which  though  they  be  intend- 
ed to  fecure  the  horfe  from  fliding,  yet  they  do  him 
more  harm  than  good,  fo  that  he  cannot  tread  evenly 
upon  the  ground,  whereby  many  times  he  wrenches  his 
foot,  or  flrains  fome  fincws,  more  efpecially  upon  ftony 
ways,  where  the  fiones  will  not  fuffer  his  calkins  to  en- 
ter,  the  foot  flips  with  n^orc  violence;  though  fome  do 
not  think  a  horle  well  ihod  unlcfs  all  his  Oioes  be  made 
with  calkins,  either  fingle  or  double  \  however,  the  dou- 
ble ones  are  lefs  hurtful,  for  he  will  tread  evener  with 
them  than  with  fingle  calkins,  but  they  muft  not 
be  over  long,  or  (harp  pointed,  but  rather  (hort  and 
flat. 

3.  There  are  fliocs  for  rings,  which  were  firft  ia- 
vented  to  make  a  horfe  lift  his  feet  up  hign.  I'hough 
fuch  (hoes  are  more  painfuUhai:  helpful,  and  itjsan 
unpleafing  fight ;  this  is  ufed  for  horfes  that  have  not 
found  hoofs,  for  tender  feet  fear  to  touch  the  ground 
that  is  hard  :  but  what  is  intended  for  a  remedy,  proves , 
a  prejudice  to  the  horfe,  by  adding  high  calkins,  or  elfe 
thefe  rings  to  his  (hoes,  for  by  that  means  he  is  made  to 
have  weaker  heels  than  before. 

4.  Shoes  with  fwelling  weks,  or  borders  round  about 
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thert,  arc  ufcd  in  Gernumy^  Wr.  which  being  higher  j 
than  the  head  of  the  nails,  fave  them  from  wearing  \  I 
and  thefe  are  the  moft  lading  (hoes,  if  made  of  well 
tempered  iluflf,  for  they  wear  equally  in  all  parts,  and 
the  horfe  treads  equally  upon  them. 

5.  Others  that  ufe  to  pafs  mountains  where  fmiths 
are  not  fo  eafily  to  be  met  with,  carry  ihoes  about  them 
with  vices,  whereby  they  ia&en  them  to  the  horfe's  hoof 
without  help  of  the  hammer  or  nail,  notwithllanding  it 
is  more  for  (hew  than  any  good  fervice:  for  though  Uiis 
fort  of  Ihoe  may  fave  his  .feet  from  ftones,  yet  ft  h 
pinches  his  hoot,  that  he  goes  with  pain,  and  perhaps 
lujures  it  more  than  the  (tones  do;  therefore  upon  fuch 
emergent  occafions,  it  is  better  to  make  ufe  ot  a  joint- 
flioe  which  is  made  of  two  pieces^  with  a  flat  rivet»nail 
joining  them  together  in  the  toe,  fo  that  you  may  make 
It  both  wide  aha  narrow  to  ferve  any  foot. 

6.  The  pailern-(boe  is  neceflary  for  a  horfe  that  is 
burnt  in  the  hip,  ftiffle,-or  flioulder,  which  Wiil  t:aufc 
him  to  bear  upon  that  leg  wheie  the  grief  is,  and  con- 
fcquently  ufe  it  the  better. 

7.  A  Ihoe  proper  for  flat  feet, 

8.  The  panton  or  parable- Ihoe,  which  opens  the  heels, 
and  helps  hoof- binding.  ^ 

Theie  are  of  admiraole  ufe,  in  regard  that  they  never 
ihift  upon  the  feet,  and  continue  firmly  in  one  plac6» 

c.  And  laftly  the  half  panton  (hoe. 

HORSEMANSHIP,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays  it  is  ra- 
ther  a  hazardous  talk  for  an  author  to  fay  an)r  thmg  ferious 
on  this  fubje6l  after  Mr.  Bunvury's  exquifite  BurUfyue 
rfGeojfiey  Gambado  \  which  has  convulfed  all  thmof 
the  prefent  time  who  have  any  tolerable  portion  of  the 
animal  rifibile  in  their  couipofition.  One*  would  won- 
der how  there  coald  be  any  unikilful  or  barbarous 
horfemcn  in  England,  fince  (uch  judicious  and  humane 
riiles  have  been  long  time  attainable  for  the  moderate 
fum  of  one  (hilling,  in  the  truly  excellent  pamphlet  of 
ProfeflbrCHAKtF^s  Hughes.  But  thus  it  is;  neither 
the  light  but  poignant  (hafts  of  ridicule,  nor  the  fage 
admonirions  of  pains-taking  authors,  are  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  bulk  of  people  to  become  good  iocktes. 
Hear  old  Blundevillc  upon  this  affair; — *'  <Jf  which 
knowledge,  what  lacke  we  Englifh  haue  had,  and  (pe- 
ciallie  haue  at  this  prefent,  is  beft  feene  at  a  muiter, 
when  the  Queene's  Maieftie  hath  need  of  horfes  and 
horfemen,  where  oftentimes  you  (halt  fee  fome  that  fit 
on  their  horfes  Hke  wind-(haken  reeds,  handling  their 
hands  and  legs  ltkeweauers{  or  if  the  horfeman  be 
goody  then  the  horfe  for  his  part  flial  be  fo  broken,  as 
when  he  is  fpurred  to  go  forward,  he  wil  go  backward : 
and  when  his.  rider  would  haue  him  fo  turne  on  the 
right  hand,  he  Will  turne  cleane  contcarie:  and  when 
he  (hould  Hop  he  will  arme  himfelfe,  and  run  awaie,  or 
dfe  flop  fooner  than  his  rider  would  haue  him,  or  ufe 
fnch  like  totes."  Hear  farther  the  warm-headed,  but. 
well-mc«ntng  Michael  Baret :•*-**  Alfo,  hee  muft 
carry  htb  body  upright,  neither  yeelding  too  6irre  backe 
(as  if  4iee  were  paUmg  at  a  great  tree»  nor  too  forward 
as  if  hee  were  afleepi  for  thefe  two  motions  ferve  to 
other  ends  (as  bcreaKer  (hall  be  ftiowne)  neither  to  fit 
on  one  fide,  like  a  crab,  or  to  hang  his  body  ouer  as  if 
Jie  were  drunken,  as  I  have  feen  I'ome  horfemen  doe. 


Neither  ought  he  to  carry  his  legs  fo  clofe  to  his  horfe^s 
fides,  that  hee  cannot  >give  any  motion  therewith,  ex- 
cept  hee  firft  thruft  them  forth. — Neither  mull  he  cas ry 
his  legs  (out)  Oaring  like  flilts  (without  joynts,  as  Saint 
George  painted  on  horfe-backe)  before  his  horie's  fore- 
flioulder,"  yr.  ,   • 

Some  you  will  fee-,  who,  under  tie  mtftdken  notion^  that 
tt  is  the  go,  to  lean  forward*  becaufe  they  have  feen 
fomething  like  it,  at  a  race;  hang  quite  over  their 
horfes  necks:  thefe  e(}ueftrians  make  a  fmall  mtftakc, 
by  bending  at  the  hip-joint  infiead  of  the  middle  of  the 
fpine,  which,  by  protruding  their  poftic  parts,  gives 
tnem  the  femblance  of  being  jnft  in  the  a6t  of  omxinx 
an  oblation  to  the  necelTary  goddefs.  Others  tbruit 
cheir  legs  out  from  the  horfes  fides,  in  defiance  of  all 
ordinary  gate- ways. 

The  modern  feat  on  horfe-back,  and  it  feems  to  have 
owed  its  eflablifiiment  to  reafon,  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence, is,  to  fet  naturally  and  eafily  upright  upon  Vour 
faddle,  as  you  would  in  vour  chair;  your  knees  aoout 
as  much  bent,  and  turnea  inward,  your  toes  fomcwhat 
out,  and  upward,  your  leg  falling  nearlv  ftraight,  anl 
your  foot  home  in  the  ftirrup;  your  back- bone  prepar- 
ed to  bend  in  the  middle,  upon  occafion,  your  elbows 
held  cbfe  to  your  fides,  your  hands  rather  above  the 
horfe's  withers,  or  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  and  your 
view  direQed  between  his  ears.  This  is  the  true  turf 
or  Newmarket  feat. 

The  decline  of  Riding-houfe  forms  in  this  country^  ^ 
and  the  univerfai  preference  given  to  expedition,  fully 
cotifirm  the  fujperior  ufe  and  propriety  of  a  jockey-fear. 
Indeed,  our  ndinff-fcbools  are  now  conraerablv  re- 
formed from  the  ftiffhefs  of  ancient  pra£Uce,  in  ail  re- 
fpeds.  But  the  reader,  on  a  reference  to  Hitgrss's 
publication,  will  find  we  do  not  entirely  agree  in  all 
points.  It  was  the  pni£lice  formerlv  in  the  fcbools, 
and,  indeed,  pretty  generally  upon  tne  road,  to  ride 
with  the  tip  ot  the  toe  only  in  the  ftirrup;  as  if  it  were 
of  more  confequence  to  prepare  for  falling  wiih  fafety, 
than  to  endeavour  to  fit  lecurely.  Thofe  who  preferve 
I  a  partiality  for  this  venerable  cuftom,  we  would  advife 
to  fufpend  a  final  judgment,  until  they  have  made  a  few 
more  effays  upon  a  huge,  cock -tail  iialf-bred;  of  that 
kind,  which  '*  cannot  go,  and  yet  won*t  ftand  flill ;" 
and  will  dart  from  one  ude  of  the  road  to  the  otlier,  as 
if  they  really  dedred  to  get  rid  of  their  1  urden.  Nor 
is  the  ball  of  the  foot  a  proper  rel\ ;  chiefly,  becaufe 
inconvenient  to  that  ered,  or  rather  almod  kneeling 
pofture,  which  is  required  in  fpeedy  riding.  The  rid- 
mg-boUfe  feat  is  preierved,  by  the  balance  or  equipoife 
ot  the  body,  folely;  that  recommended  here  by  the 
firm  hold  of  knee,  which  is  obvioufly  ftrengthered  hj 
the  oppofite  direflions  of  the  knee  and  toe,  the  one  in, 
the  other  outward.  The  ufe  of  a  fixed  feat  is  to  enable 
the  rider  to  gfve  his  horfe  the  proper  pulls,  without 
which  every  experienced  jockey  knows  he  can  neither 
go  fteadily  and  well,  nor  laii  his  time.  It  is  not  the 
cuftom  ot  the  fchoois  to  fpur  the  horfe  with  a  kick ; 
but  fpurring  is  always  fo  performed,  upon  the  road  ^d 
field ;  as  the  military  mode  of  giving  that  corredion 
would  quite  derange  a  jockey-feat,  and  would  be  on 
other  accounts  inconvenient. 
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St. Be  L.  had  he  lived,  intended  tohaveprefented  us  with 
an  clTay  upon  Englilh  equitation  ;  a  fubjeiV,  wherein  he 
would  have  Tailed,  from  a  want  of  pra;^icat  experience. 

Tliere  are  many  perfons  unaccuftomcd  to  riding  on 
horfeback,  who,  when  they  t)cca(ionally  mount,  arc 
very  jullly  anxious  both  for  their  perfonal  fafcty,  and 
their  appearance.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  thefe  we  write. 
If  they  will  immediately  adopt  proper  rules,  they  will 
tiot  only  make  a  rerpe61able  horleman-like  appearance, 
but  vill  place  themfelves  in  the  line  of  improvement, 
and  in  a  (ituation  the  bcft  .calculated  to  infure  their 
fafcty.  Inftead  of  beinj;  unable  to  keep  their  fpurs  from 
the  norfe'ii  fides,  they  would,  with  a  proper  feat,  expe- 
rience confiderable  difficulty  in  reaching  them.  It  is 
too  often  ncglefted,  even  by  people  who  are  fond  of 
horfes,  to  teach  their  children  a  good  feat,  thinking  it 

frobably  quite  fufficient  if  they  can  but  ftick  fail;  and 
have  feen  young  gentlemen  riding  with  their  fathers, 
in  a  very  vulgar  and  unbecoming  ftyle.     * 

We  cannot  fpeak  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Englifh 
fafhfon  of  rifing  in  the  ftirrups  during  a  trot,  and  of 
prcferving  time  with  the  motions  of  the  body,  in  unifon 
with  thole  of  the  horfe;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  is  dif- 
coverablc  in  Baret,  and  in  no  author  before  him.  It 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  dtre(Siohs  on  this  praftice, 
which  will  be  inftantly  acquired  by  obfervation  and 
ufe.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  gallop,  which  is 
performed,  on  the  rider's  part,  like  certain  other  plea- 
fant  anions,  kneeling;  the  pulling  of  the  horfe  helping 
to  keep  the  rider  Heady.  In  the  canter,  the  rider  fets 
upon  his  feat,  as  in  an  eafy  chair.  The  method  of  giv- 
ing the  wriggling  helps  with  the  bridle,  either  in  the 
gallop,  orfwift  trot,  to  encourage  a  horfe  forward,  muft 
be  acquired  by  praftice.  The.firft-rate  Englifh  horfcs, 
and  the  bed  examples  of  horfemanihip,  "^re  to  be  fden 
in  Hyde  Park ;  wnere  for  many  years  paft,  it  has  been 
the  prevailing  cuflom  to  take  the  morning  ride,  and 
where  no  perlon  of  decent  habit  and  demeanour  is  re- 
fufed  admittance. 

The  following  direftions  for  a  juft  feat  on  horfeback, 
are  tranfcribed  from  Blundevillb,  ''And  fee  that 
you  do  not  only  fit  him  boldlie,  and  without  feare,  but 
alfo  conceive  with  yourfelf,  that  he  and  you  do  make 
as  it  were  but. one  bodie:  and  that  you  both  have  but 
one  fenfe  and  one  will.     And  accompanie  him  with 

J^our  bodie  in  any  mouing  that  he  maketh,  alwaies  be- 
lolding  his  head  right  betwixt  his  eares,  fo  as  your  nofe 
muie  (Tireftlie  anfwer  his  foretop.  Whicn  ftall  be  a 
figne  unto  you  to  know  therebie,  whether  you  fit  right  in 
your  faddle  or  not.  And  let  the  ridge-bone  ol  your  back 
be  euen  with  his.  And  let  your  left  hand,  holding  the 
reanes  of  the  bridle,  be  euen  with  his  creaff,  and  in  anie 
wife  keep  your  thighes  and  knees  cloie  to  the  faddle, 
holding  do  wnc  your  Icgsdraighi,  like  as  you  do  when  you 
are  on  looU'.  And  let  your  fcctc  rcil  upon  the  ftirrups 
in  their  dun  places,  both  heele  and  toe  Handing  in  fuch 
fort,  as  when  you  (hall  tume  your  head,  as  farre  as  you 
can  on  the  one  fide,  without  mouing  your  body,  aou 
looking  downward  to  your  ilirrup:  you  fhall  perceiue 
that  your  toe  doth  direcihe  anfwerc  the  tip  of  yovir 
nofe:  and  according  as  the  fad<ile  is  made,  fo  (hall  you 
ride  long  or  (hort.  But  alwaies  let  your  right  fiinup 
be  fliortcr  than  the  other  by  half  a  hole," — 


'•  Likewrfe  his  legs  muft  be  pendant  of  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  the  horfe's  fides,  his  feete  fo  Icuil  in  the 
ftirrups,  as  they  are,  when  he  walkeih  cm  the  ground, 
neither  muft  his  Airrup  Icthers  be  fo  long,  that  his 
chiefeft  labour  fhall  be  to  keep  his  feet  in  them  (for  fo 
a  man  flialf  loofe  his  true  feat  by  ftretching  his.Iejcges, 
as  if  they  were  on  the  tenters)  nor  fo  Ihort  that  he  Ihill 
be  rayfed  from  his  true  featc  (the  pitch  of  his  knees  be- 
ing difioc.ited  from  the  points  of  the  faddle)  nor  ought 
one  llirrup  to  be  longer  than  the  other  {in  my  judg- 
ment) although  many  worthy  men  haue  fet  that  order 
downe.  My  reafon  is,  in  regard  the  man  muft  haue  a 
true  and  upright  feate,  and  nature  hath  made  his  legges 
(which  are  the  fupporters  thereof)  one  not  longer  than 
another,  but  of  an  equal  lengih;  therefore  1  cannot  fee 
how  the  body  fhould  be  kept  direct,  the  legges  one  of 
them  hanging  fidcr  than  another." 

We  ftiall  prefcnt  the  reader  with  a  few  ufeful  hints 
from  Mr.  Hughes.    • 

*•  If  you  would  mount  with  eafe  and  fafety.  ftaiid 
rather  before  the  ftirrup  than  behind  it;  then  with  left 
hand,  take  the  bridle  ftiort,  and  the  mane  together,  help 
yourfelf  into  the  ftirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  in 
I  mounting,  your  toe  do  not  touch  the  horfe.  Your 
foot  being  in  the  ftirrup,  raife  yourfelf  till  you  face  the 
fide  of  the  horfe,  and  look  direSly  acrofs  the  faddle, 
then  with  your  right  hand  lay  hold  of  the  hinder  part  of 
the  faddle.  and  with  your  left,  lift  yourfelf  into  it. 

•*  On  get  ting. off  the  horfe's  back,  hold  the  bridle  and 
mane  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  you  mounted,  hold 
the  pommel  of  the  faddle  with  your  right  hand;  to 
raife  yourfelf,  bring  your  right  leg  over  the  horfe's  back, 
let  your  right  hand  hold  the  hind  part  of  the  faddle,  and 
ftand  a  moment  on  your  ftirrup,  juft  as  when  you 
mounted.  But  beware  that  in  difmounting,  you  bend 
not  your  right  knee,  left  the  horfe  fhould  be  touched 
by  the  fpur.  Grafp  the  reins  with  your  hand,  putting 
your  little  finger  between  them.  Your  hand  muft  be 
perpendicular,  your  thumb  uppermoft  upon  the  bridle. 

•*  Suffer  him  not  to  finger  the  reins  (the  groom,  in 
holding  the  horfe)  but  only  to  meddle  with  that  part  of 
the  headftall,  which  come's  down  the  horfe's  cheek  ,.  to 
hold  a  horfe  by  the  curb,  when  he  is  to  ftand  ft  ill,  is  very 
wrong,  becaufe  it  puts  him  to  necdiefs  pain. 

*'  When  you  arc  troubled  with  a  horfe  that  is  vici^ 
OU8,  which  ftops'fhort,  or  by  rifing  or  kicking  endea- 
vours to  throw  you  off,  you  mufl  not  bend  your  body 
forward,  as  is  commonly  praftifed  in  fuch  cafes;  be- 
caufe that  motion  throws  the  brceth  backward,  and 
moves  you  from  your  fork  or  twift,  and  cafts  you  out 
of  your  feat;  but  the  right  way  to  keep  your  feat,  or  to 
recover  it  wherf  loft,  is,  to  advance  the  lower  part  of 
your  body,  and  to  bend  back  your  fliouldcrs  and  upper 
part.  In  fiying ox Ji finding \c^%,  a  horfeman's  beft  (ecu- 
nxy  is,  the  bending  back  of  the  body, 

•*  The  rifing  ot  the  horfe  does  not  aflrcft  the  rider  s 
feat ;  he  is  chiefly  to  guard  agaiiift  the  la(h  of  the  animal's 
hind  legs;  which  is  beft  done,  byinclining  the  body  back- 
ward.  Obferve  farther,  that  your  legs  and  thighs  arc 
not  to  be  ftiffencd,  and,  as  it  were,  braced  iip.  But  your 
loins  ftiquld  be  lax  and  pliable,  like  the  coachman's  on 
his  box.  By  fitting  thus  loofely,  every  rough  niotion 
^^  of 
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ef  the  horfe  will  be  eluded;  but  the  ufual  method  of 
fixing  the  knees,  only  ferves,  in  great  (hocks,  to  affifl 
the  violence  ol  the  fall.  To  fave  yourfelf  from  being 
hurt,  in  this  cafe,  you  muft  yield  a  little  to  the  horle's 
motion  ;  by  which  means  you  will  recover  your  feat» 
when  an  unikilful  horfeman  would  be  difmounted. 

*'  Take,  Hkewife,  particular  care  not  to  ftretch  out 
your  legs  before  you,  becaufe,  in  fo  doing,  you  are  pufh- 
ed  on  tlie  b^^ck  of  the  faddle;  nor  mulh  you^ther  up 
vour  knees,  as  if  riding  upon  a  pack,  for  then  yom^ 
tiiighs  are  thrown  upwards.  Let  your  legs  hang perpen^ 
dicular^  and  fit  not  on  the  thickeft  part  of  your  thighs, 
but  let  them  bear  inward,  that  your  knees  and  tati  may 
incline  inwards  iikewife,*^  We  have  alTigneda  reafon  for 
the  prefent  praSice  of  riding  with  the  knee  fomcwhat 
bent,  and  the  toe  turned  in  a  fmali  degree  outward, 
and  upward ;  and  this  fmali  deviation  will,  by  no  means, 
affeit  the  general  utility  of  Hughes's  fyftem.  He 
proceeds: — '^  If  you  find  your  thighs  are  thrown  up-' 
wards,  open  your  knees,  whereby  your  fork  will  come 
lower  on  ihe  horfc.  Let  the  hollow,  or  inner  part  ot 
the  thighs,  grafp  the  laddie^  yet  foas  to  keep  your  body 
in  a  right  poiie.  Let  your  heels  hang  ilraight  down,  for 
while  y^ur  heels  are  in  this  pofitipn,  there  is  xto  danger 
of  falling." 

The  following  is  an  excellent  rule: — "  If  your  horfe 
grows  unruly,  take  the  reins  feparately,  one  in  each 
hand,  put  your  armi  forward,  and  hold  him  fhort;  but 
pull  him  hot  hard  with  your  arms  low;'  for,  byi  lower- 
ing his  head,  he  has  the  more  liberty  to  throw  out  his 
heels:  but  if  you  raife  his  head  as  high  as  you  can,  this 
will  prevent  him  from  rifing  before  or  behind ;  nor, 
while  his  head  is  in  this  poluion,  can  he  make  eiiher  of 
thefe  motions. 

**  I3  it  not  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  if  a  horfe  is 
forced  towards  a  carriage  which  he  has  ilarted  at,  he 
will  think  he  is  obliged  to  attack  or  run  againfl  it? 
Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  rider's  fpuriHng  him  on, 
with  his  face  dire6ily  to  it,  he  fhould  underf^and  as  a 
fign  topafs  it?" — Thefe  rational  queries,  are  fubmitted 
to  the  (eriousconfideration  of  fuch  as  are  fond  of  always 
obliging  their  horles  to  touch  thofe  objeds,  at  which 
they  are,  or  affcfcl  to  be  frightened. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  moA  of  the  ridcn^-fchool 
gentlemen,  arc  very  fond  of  horfes  carrying  then'  heads 
lifgh;  a  form  much  more  futtable  for  ftate  and  parade, 
than  real  bufinefs.  Almoft  all  the  Arabians  which 
come  over  hither,  and  which  have  been  worked  in  their 
owncoimtry,  go  in  that  manner.  Work  indeed  will 
bring  the  head  down,  but,  perhaps,  with  the  nofc  pufh- 
ed  ftraight  out,  Horfes,  cHF  this  form,  are  ridiculed  by 
Barf.t,  under  the  name  of  Aftronomers,  and  Star- 
gazers. 

Indifferent  horfemen  fhould  never  venture  on  horfe- 
back  without  fpurs.  Let  them  refleft  upon  the  predi- 
cament, of  being  placed  between  a  deep  ditch,  and  a 
carriage  at  .which  their  horfc  (hies. 

There  is  a  circumfpctHbn  to  be  adopted  advants^e- 
oufly  by  the  unfkilful,  which  will,  at  tirft,  give  them 
the  femblance,  afterwards  the  reality,  of  good  riding. 
The  method  of  taking  a  rein  in  each  hand,  occafionally 
(much  ilk  ufe  of  late  years}*  gives  the  rider  great  com- 


mand over  the  mouth,  neck,  and  fore-quarters  of  » 

borfe. 

A  good  horfeman,  wkhout  preifing  too  much  upon 
the  mouth  of  his  horfe,  is  always  prepared  to  afltft  him, 
in  ca£B  of  a  blunder,  with  the  united  exertions  of  his 
arm,  cfaeft,  fixoulders,  and  loins;  and,  from  the  forco 
of  conrtant  habit)  this  comes  inftindively,  as  it  were, 
for  the  occaiion ;  even  if  the  accident  be  unnoticed  or 
the  mind  othetwifc  engaged.  Both  hands  upon  tb« 
bridle  are  neceiTary  and  becoming,  in  riding  faft  down 
fteep  deecntsi  or  floney  ways ;  and  it  is  extreme  folly 
to  commit  the  reins  to  the  neck  of  the  prefumed  fafeft 
horfe. 

Some  fpeedy  and  jadifh  horfes,  will,  after  *'  they 
have  got  their  gruel,"  by  being  travelled  briflcly,  thirty 
or  foity  miles,  at  the  next  itage^  fall  into  a  flow  tror, 
bend  their  necks,  foam  at  the  mouth,  refufe  to  bear  aa 
ounce  upon  the  bit,  and  keep  perpetually  upon  the  cur^* 
vet,  as  if  they  longed  to  be  upon  the  parade.  When- 
ever  this  happens,  tne  beft  way  of  concluding' the  bufi- 
nefs, is  to  walk  them  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  and 
then  give  them  a  week*s  reft:  You. may  choofe  whether 
you  will  ride  them  another. 

Previous  to  mounting,  every  gentleman  will  find  his 
account  in  examining  the  (late  of  both  horfe  aod  furni*- 
ture,  with  his  own  eyes  and  hands  ;  for  however  good 
and  careful  his  groom  may  generally  be.  it  is  a  maxim, 
that  too  much  ought  not  to  he  expeded  from  the  head 
of  him  who  labours  with  his  hands.  Befides,  all  fuch 
feduloufly  avoid  trouble,  particularly  in  nice  matters. 
For  example,  fee  that  your  curb  is  right,  that  yoiir  reins 
are  not  twilled,  that  your  girths,  one  over  the  other,  fiill 
bear  exaAly  alike ;  that  the  pad  be  not  rucked  up ;  but 
sdKyve  all,  thaet  your  faddle  Hands  exafUy  level  upon 
the  horfe 's  back.  1  have  known  capital  grooms,  in  thfi 
fiervice  of  fporting  gentlemea,  fo  careleU  in  placing  a 
iaddLe,  that  it  has  abfolutely  worn  awry,  and  wouldnever 
(land  even  afterwards.    * 

In  journey- riding,  every  perfon  ought  to  know,  that 
no  great  pertormances  axe  to  be  expe^t^d  from  a  hack, 
which  is  not  in  thorough  condition.  If  he  has^been' 
lately  fromgrafe,  or  fLraw-yard,  or  has  been  kept  with- 
in, upon  the^aviog  plan  of  abridging  his  food  in  pro-* 
portion  to  his  work  (a  favourite  meafuie  with  fome  peo^ 
pie)  he  will  receive  damage  from  a  long  journey,  how- 
ever good  he  may  be  in  nature :  in  fuch  cafe, 
from  thirty,  to  five-and-forty  miles,  isafufficientday's 
work. 

On  the  fubje£l  of  Female  Equitation,  or  Ladies  Rid- 
ing on  Horfeback,  a  quotation  from  Mr.Hi^CHEs^  whofe 
authority  will  be  acknowledged  unquefiionable,.  can- 
not but  be  acceptable. 

"  Method  of  iViounting.-^h  perfon  (bould  ftand  before 
the  head  of  the  horfe,  holding  with  each  hand  the  up  er 
part  of  the  cheek  of  the  bridle.  Then  the  lady  muft 
lay  her  right  hand  on  the  near  fide  of  the  pommel,  and 
her  left  hand  on  the  left  (houlder  of  a  gentleman  (or  a 
fervant)  who  will  place  both  his  hands  together,  the  fin- 
ders and  thumbs  being  interwoven  with  each  otlier. 
i  his  being  done,  let  the  lady  put  her  left  foot  firm  in 
the  gentleman's  hands;  and  giving  a  little  fpring,  (he 
will  be  vaulted  into  the  faddle  in  a  moment.    When  ihe 
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is  thus  faated,  let  her  rcil  the  baU  of  her  lek  foot  firm  in 
the  ftirrup ;  and  to  prevent  accidents,  (he  fliould  wear 
Jialian  liiocs^  witl)  very  long  quarters »  antl  the  heel  of 
Che  (hoe  comingforward  to  the  middle  of  the  foot.  La- 
dies (hoes,  made  iu  the  commoa  iafhion,  are  dangerous, 
becaufe  the  foot  relis  in  the  hollow  between  the  toes  and 
the  heel.  Remember  that  the  pommel  of  the  faddle 
ihould  be  made  very  low,  tluit  the  ladies  knee  may  not 
be  thrown  too  high ;  and  the  ftirrup  (hould  hang  low ; 
both  which  circumdances  will  help  to  give  her  a  grace- 
ful figure,  and  add  greatly  to  thofe  charms  which  nature 
lias  bellowed  on  her.  When  (he  is  thus  placed,  let  her 
take  her  whip  in  her  right  hand,  near  the  head,  with  her 
thumb  upon  it,  and  the  four  fingers  under  it,  holding  it 
obliquely,  fo  that  the  fma^l  end  of  it  may  be  fome  incTies 
above  the  middle  of  the  horfe's  hind  jeg.  The  arm  that 
fupports  the  whip  is  always  to  hang  ftraight  ;  but  with  a 
kind  of  negligent  cafe ;  nothing  looks  more  awkward 
than  a  lady's  holding  tlic  whip  with  her  arm  crooked  at 
the  elbow.  A  lady  (liould  hold  her  bridle  moderately 
flack,  with  her  little  finger  under  the  rein,  and  the  otlier 
three  fingers  j>a(Gng  between  the  rein,  on  the  top  of 
which  her  thumb  mud  be  placed.  Beiiig  thus  feated, 
Ibe  will  pleafe  to  -walk  her  hprfc  off  gently,  and  put 
him  into  his  other  paces  at  her  pleafure^ 

**  The  fXMnnad  af  a  ladies  faddle  (hould  be  always 
made  with  a  tum-s^zin  fcrew,  to  take  off  in  cafe  the 
rain,  wind,  or  fun  is  troubleiome — when  a  lady  may 
ride  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  horfc." 

Queen  Elizabeth,  it  fcems,  firft  of  all  introduced 
the  praHice  of  ladies  riding  (ideways  on  horfeback,  in 
England,  Much  has  been  laid  azainft  it,  as  inconveni* 
em  and  dangerous ;  but  on  conUilting  an  experienced 
lady  on  the  iubjefl,  (be  remarked  that  fcarce  any  acci- 
dents ever  occurred  from  the  pra£lice,  even  in  hunting ; 
that  it  was  aaot  only  more  decorous,  but  much  more 
convenient  for  women,  in  feveral  refpeSs,  which  (he 
vfdiS  ingenuous  enoueh  particularly  to  ftate.^ 

HORSE-RACING ;  a  diveriion  more  ufed  in  Eng- 
land^  than  in  all  the  world  befide,  y^^  Arabian^  Pidi- 
GREE  OF  A  Horse. 

Uorfe-racing  is  of  confiderably  antiquity  in  this 
iilandy  and  may  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh 
century,  but  did.  not  begin  to  put  on  any  r^ulated  form 
until  the  acceffion  of  this  houfe  of  Stuart,  moft  of 
*  the  princes  of  which  entertained  great  partiality  for  the 
port,  as  has  bqen  already  remarked.  Newmariet  began 
to  be  frequented  previous  to  the  Civil  War  ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  encouraged  by  the  prefence  of 
the  monarch  and  his  favourites,  it  (none  forth  in  full  glory: 
every  body  knows  it  now,  by  common  fame,  as  theheaa- 
quarters  of  the  turf.  Frequent  meetings,  at  Rated  peri- 
odsy  are  there  held,  and  the  fport  generally  continues 
throughout  ^he  week ;  there  are  about  fouricore  places 
befides,  in  linghnd^  where  races  are  annually  held  ;  in 
fome  twice  in  the. year.  At  Ntwmarkei^  nearly  all 
races  are  determined  at  one  heat,  as  a  meafure  of  ne- 
ceffity,  from  their  ufual  number  and  variety. 

The  fjpeed  and  continuance  of  the  racehorfes  muft 
neceffarily  be  aiieded  and  governed,  in  certain  degrees, 
by  the  weight  which  il^  have  to  carry ;  and  reafoning 
upon  that  po(itionj  it  will  be  eadly  conceived,  that  if 


tirohorles  be  equally  nuitched  in  point  of  fpeed  and 
(irength,  and  put  to  their  utmod  exertion  for  a  con(idcr- 
able  diilance,  the  horfe  which  carries  the  leaft  weight, 
by  even  only  a  fingle  pound,  muft  iii^allibly  have  the 
advantage  to  a  certain  degree  (however  fm^U;  in  the 
ability  of  going  more  fwift  and  lading  longer,  than 
his  antagoniil.  The  (wifter  the  pace,  and  tlie 
longer  it  is  continued,  the  more  in  proportion  will 
the  horfe  be  a(Fe£led  by  the  weight  he  carries.  It  is 
faid,  that  in  running  tour  miles,  feven  pounds  make 
the  difference  of  a  diftance,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
yards^  between  horfes  of  equal  goodnefs.  This  affair 
of  weight  is  regulated  with  fcic^ntific  preci(ion  upon  the 
turf«  and  forms  a  prime  confideration  in  all  iporting 
tranfa£lions.  The  weights  carried  by  race- horfes  vary 
from  the  maximum  twelve  (lone,  fourteen  pounds  to 
the  ftone,  to  a  featlier,  which  means  a  boy  ot  the  light- 
eft  weight  to  be  found. 

The  thorough-bred  courfer  is,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  molt  ufeful  fpecies  of  the  horfe^  as  being 
applicable  to  every  purpofe,  from  innate  qualities, 
which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  fpecies  of  the 
animal. 

Horfes  for  this  fhould  be  as  light  as  po(r2bley  large, 
long,  but  well  (haped ;  with  a  Inort  back,  long  fides, 
and  a  little  long-legged,  and  narrow  breailedt  for  fuch 
will  gallop  the  lighter  and  nimbler,  and  run  the  fafter. 
Solleysel  fays,  he  (hould  be  fomewhat  lon^-bodicd, 
nervous,  of  grn^at  mettle,  good  wind,  good  appetite, 
very  fwift,  and  fenfibie  of  the  fpurs  ;  that  he  ought  to 
b«  of  an  Englifh  breed,  or  barb,  of  a  little  fize,  with 

f pretty  fmall  legs,  but  the  back  fmews  a  good  diilance 
rom  the  bone,  ihort  jointed,  and  have  neat  well  (haped 
feet. 

The  excellent  breed  we  have  of  horfes  for  racing  in 
our  country,  though  through  feveral  abufcs  they  have 
been  unfortunately  injurious  to  a  great  many  petfons, 
yet  if  rightly  regulated  and  made  uie  of,  might  be  very 
advantageous,  as  well  as  pleafant  and  diverting  to  men 
of  quality ;  and  that  is  by  having  plates  run  for  at  feve- 
ral times,  and  in  feveral  countries,  by  which  we  may 
come  exa£Uy  to  know  the  fpeeJ,  wind,  force,  and 
heart  of  every  horfe  that  runs,  which  dire£ls  us  infalli- 
bly in  our  choice,  when  we  would  fumi(h  ourfelves 
for  hunting,  breeding,  road,  and  the  like;  Vvhereas 
without  fuch  trials,  we  muft  (land  to  the  hazard,  and 
not  be  at  any  certainty  to  meet  with  good  ones.  A 
horfe  may  travel  well,  hunt  well,  and  the  like,  and 
yet  when  he  comes  to  be  preiTed  hard,  and  forced  to  the 
extremity  of  what  he  can  do,  may  not  prove  good  sit 
heart ;  and  more  particularly,  fome  racers  h:^•e  been 
beaten  only  by  their  hep^rt  (inking  in  them  (tliat  have 
wanted  nckher  wind  aox  fpced}  when  they  came  to  be 
hard  preiled. 

It  were  indeed  to  be  wiQied,  that  our  nobilhy  and 
gentry  would  not  make  fo  much  a  trade  of  racing ;  and 
when  they  run  only  for  plates  or  inatches,  that  they 
would  do  it  for  no  more  than  may  be  loft  without 
damaging  their  eftates  \  but  to  run  for  io  great  a  fum, 
that  the  lofs  cannot  be  well  borne,  and  confequently 
endeavouring  to  win  the  fame,  if  not  more  back  again, 
it  draws  them  into  va(l  expence  by  way  of  preparation 
K  k  2  for 
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The  tvord  humours  hath  fo  indeterminate  a  life 
amongd  many,  as  hardly  to  have  any  meaning  in  it ; 
but  in  general,  it  contains. this  fuppolition,  vir..  that 
there  is  a  faulty  quality  in  that  to  whicli  this  name  is 
given.  Humour  is  only  another  word  for  fluid.  The 
blood  is  the  general  humour  or  fluid,  from  whence  all 
the  other  humours  or  fluids  \t\  the  tody  except  the  chyle, 
is  feparated  ;  naturally  thefe  humours  or  fluids  neither 
err  in  quantity  or  quality,  though  they  may  accident- 
ally become  faulty  either  waj^^o*  in  both  at  the  fame 
time. 

Again,  to  fay  the  humours  or  fluids  without  fpecify 
ing  what  particular  ones  are  intended,  is  ufing  a  word 
without  fignificatjoB  or  advantage ;  for  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  humour  or  fluid  that  is  in  fault, 
we  mull  be  ignorant  of  the  proper  method  of  altering 
either  the  quantity  or  the  quality.  The  Quality  of  all 
are  changed  by  alteratives  ;  but  diflPerent  alteratives  arc 
fometimes  required,  not  only  for  the  diflPerent  humours, 
but  alfo  for  the  different  ilates  of  the  fame  humour ; 
and  as  to  the  quantity,  a  redundance  of  red  blood  re- 
ouires  bleeding  ;  an  excefs  of  ferum  requires  purges  or 
aiuretics  ;  and  other  means  are  adapted  to  other  hu 
mours ;  particular  acquaintance  with  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  before  they  can  be  altered  in  their  qua- 
lityi  or  either  increafed  or  diminilhed  in  their  quan« 
tity. 

HUNGRY  EVIL,  is  an  inordinate  defire  in  horfes 
to  eat. 

It  proceeds  either  from  great  etnptinefs  or  want  of 
food,  when  the  beaft  is  even  at  the  utmoft  pinch,  and 
almoft  chapfallen  ;  though  it  fometimes  proceeds  from 
cold  outwardly  taken  ;  fometimes  bv  travelling  long  in 
froft  and  fnow,  or  through  barren  places  :  this  outward 
cold  afleSing  the  ftomach  fo  far,  mat  its  a£lion  and  fa- 
culties are  depraved. 

The  tokens  of  this  diftemper  are  an  alteration  in  the 
horfe's  manner  of  feeding,  when  he  has  loft  all  manner 
of  temperance,  and  chops  at  his  meat,  as  if  he  would  even 
devour  the  manger. 

For  the  cure  :  In  order  to  comfort  his  flomach,  give 
him  great  dices  of  bread  toafled  and  fteeped  in  fack,  or 
give  him  whfeat-flotir  in  wine,  or  wheat-meal  in  milk,  a 
quart  at  a  time,  or  elfe  let  him  eat  bread  made  of  pine- 
nuts. 

But  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  feed  him  mode- 
rately feveral  times  in  a  day  with  eood  bean-bread  well 
baked,  or  oats  well  dried  and  fiftea. 

HUNTING.  Above  all  things  the  fcent  is  worthy 
admiration.  The  bulk,  flze,  figure,  and  other  accidents 
or  qualities  of  thefe  parts,  or  portions  oi  matter  that  dis- 
charge themfelves  fr6m  the  bodies  of  thefe  beaits  of 
game,  arc  fubjefcls  much  fitter  for  the  experiments  and 
learned  defcants  of  a  philolophor,  than  a  (iraple  huntf- 
man.  Whether  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  an  extra- 
neous flock  or  treafure  of  odoriferous  particles  given 
them  by  Divine  Wifdom,  for  the  very  purpofe  of  hunt- 
ing ?  'Whether  they  are  proper  identical  parts  of  the 
animal's  body,  that  continually  ferment  and  pcrfpire 
from  it  ?  Whether  thefe  ei^halations  are  from  the 
breath  of  her  lyngj?,  or  through  the  (kin  of  her  whole 
body,  aie  queilions  alfo  that,  defci-ve  the  fubtlcty  of  a 
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virttrofo.  But  fuch  dbfervations  as  long  experience  has 
fuggefted,  ^will  be  exprefled  in  the  plaineR  manner. 
That  thefe  parriclesare  inconceivably  i mail,  is  manifeiL 
from  their  vaft  numbers.  Hundreds  of  hares,  after  a 
chafe  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  hours,  have  been  taken, 
and  never  ihewed  the  leaA  difFerence,  in  bulk  or'wciglit, 
from  rhofc  fcized  or  (iiapt  iu  their  forms  :  nor  could 
we  ever  learn  from  ffentlemcii,  wlio  have  hunted  bafket 
hares,  that  ihey  couki  difcovcr  any  viiible  wa(tc  in  then- 
bodies,  any  fardier  than  may  be  fuppofcd  to  be  the  ef- 
ieB.  of  difcharging  their  groitereKcrcjiK^ts.  But  £up- 
poling  an  abatement  of  two  or  three  grains^  or  drachms, 
after  io  long  a  fatigue;  yet  howminute and  almoft  infi- 
nite inufl  be  the  divifion  of  fo  fmail  a  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, when  it  affords  a  (hare  to  fo  many  couple  of  dogs, 
for  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  miles  fuccefuvely,  Dedua- 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  the  much  greater  number  of  thefe 
particles  that  are  loft  in  the  ground,  diffipated  iutfae  air, 
extinguished  and  obfcored  by  the  foetid  perfpi  rations  of 
the  dogs  and  other  animals,  or  by  the  very  fumes  and 
exhalations  of  the  earth  itfelf.  That  thefe  particles  are 
fubje£l  to  fuch  difiipation  or  corruption,  every  fporcf- 
man  knows  ;  for  as  none  of  them  will  retain  their  odotir 
after  a  certain  proportionable  time,  To  it  is  daily  evident, 
that  this  time  of  tneir  duration  is  very  fubfervieat  %6  ibc 
viciflTitudes  of  the  weather  ;  that  the  fcent  of  the  annnal 
fas  well  as  her  moiv  folid  flethj  will  lofe  its  fweet- 
nefs,  fooner  or  later,  according  to  the  difpofitton  of  the 

air. 
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It  has  been  often  perceived  that,  a  AonnappToachiog, 
the  fcent  will,  in  a  moment  change  and  vanifli.  Nor 
is  the  fuddennefs  of  bich  alteration  the  leaft  wonderful, 
if  we  tak^  into  confideration  the  fmallnefs  oi  the  parti- 
cles. The  fame  efficient  caufe  may  penetrate  ana  cnr- 
rapt  thefe  minute  corpnfcles  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
which  requires  vi  hour  or  a  day  to  operate  on  bodies 
of  greater  bulk  and  fubftance  ;  as  the  iamc  fire,  or  aqua- 
fortis, will  diflblve  the  filings  of  fteel  in  an  inftant, 
though  a  pound  lump  of  that  lame  metal  is  fo  long  able 
to  retift  their  violence.  That  thefe  particles  of  fcent 
are  of  an  equal  fpecific  gravity  with  the  partides  of  the 
air,  is  demonftrated  by  the  iaUing  and  ri&ng  of  them  in 
juft  pn^ortiontoit. 

Hafty  huntfmen  will  curfe  their  dogs  (that  yefterday 
were  the  beft  in  England)  for  galloping  and  flaring,  with 
their  nofcs  in  the  air,  as  if  their  game  was  flown;  for 
often  does  it  happen  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  feek 
after  the  fcent  in  any  other  place,  the  increafing  weight 
of  the  air  having  wafted  it  over  their  heads^  Though 
even  at  fuch  a  feafon^  after  firft  the  mettle  and  fury  of 
the  cry  is  fomewhat  abated,  the  more  fteady  beagles  may 
make  a  ihift  to  pick  it  out  by  the  prticles  left  by  the 
brufhofherfect,  elpeciallyii  there  be  notaftrong,  drj'- 
ing,  exhaling  wind  to  hurry  thefe  away  after  the  reif. 
Ihis  often  happens  in  a  calm,  gentle,  fteady  froft,  when 
the  purity,  coldnefs,  or  perhaps  the  nitre  of  the  air, 
ferves  to  fix  and  preferve  the  few  remaining  particles, 
that  they  do  not  eafily  comipt.  At  another,  feafon, 
when  the  air  is  light,  or  growing  lighter,  the  fcent  muft 
proportionably  be  falling  or  finking,  and  then  every 
dog,  though  in  the  height  of  his  courage,  he  puihes  for- 
wards, yet  is  forced  to  come  back  again  and  again,  and 

cannot 
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cannot  make  any  tiisc  advancei,  but  with  hti  noTe  iiv 
the  ground.  When  circumftances  are  thus  (if  there  be 
not  a  fiorra  of  thunder  impending  to  corrupt  the  fcent, 
you  may  expe£i  the  mod  curious  and  lading  fport ;  pufs 
having  then  a  fair  opportunity  to  (hew  her  wiles,  and 
every  old  or  flow  dog  to  come  in  for  his  (hare,  to  dif- 
play  his  experience,  the  fubtlety  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  tender nefs  of  his  noftrils.  The  molt  terrible  day 
for  the  hare  is,  when  the  air  is  in  its  mean  gravity,  or 
equilibrioy  tolerably  moift,  but  inclining,  to  grow  drier, 
and  fanned  with  gentle  breezes :  the  moderate  gravity 
buoys  up  the  fcem  as  high  as  the  dog  s  bread  ;  the  ve- 
licle^of  mojflure  ferve  as  fo  many  canals,  or  vehicles,  to  , 
carry  the  efHuvia  into  their  nofes ;  and  the  gentle  fan- 
nin^s  help,  in  fuch  wife  to  fpread  and  dtilipate  them, 
thai  every  hound,  even  at  eight  or  ten  paces  dtf- 
tant^  efpecially  on  the  windy  (ide,  may  have  his  por- 
tion. 

It  is  nece(rary  for  all  gentlemen  who  delight  in  hunt- 
'  ing,  to  provide  themfelves  with  a  barometer,  or  weather- 

f^lafs,  as  this  ingenious  machine  is  of  great  ufe  to  theob.- 
ervani  huntfman ;  for  when  he  rifes  in  the  morning, 
and  finds  the  air  nxMft  and  temperate,  the  (iuick-(ilver 
in  his  glafs  moderately  high,  or  gently  convex*  he  has  a 
fair  invitation  to  prepare  tor  his  exercife.  It  is  a  cuf- 
torn  with  our  juvenile  fportfrnen  to  fix  the  time  two  or 
three  days  before  hand  to  meet  a  friend,  or  to  hunt  in 
fuch  or  luch  a  quarter.  But  appointed  matches  of  this 
kind  are  improvident.  He  that  will  enjpy  the  pleafuxes 
of  the  cbdfe  mull  a(k  leave  of  the  heavens.  Hunting  is 
a  trade  that  is  not  to  be  forced,  nor  can  the  befl  cry  tnat 
ever  was  coupled,  make  any  thing  of  it,  unlefa  the  air  be 
in  tune.  The  earth  a1  fo  bath  no  fmall  infl uence  on  this 
delicious  pailtme ;  for  though  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  (cent  is  floating,  fo  that  you  ma^'  run  down  a  haxe 
through  watef  and  mire,  efpecially  if  you  keep  pretty 
clofe  after  her,  without  the  trouble  of  Hooping ;  yet, 
at  fifch  a  feafon,  the  firft  fault  is  the  lofs  of  your  game ; 
the  perrpiraiioBS  of  her  body  being  waited  over  head 
by  the  gravity  of  the  air,  and  thofe  of  her  feet  being 
left  on  elements  that  abforb  and  confound  them.  This 
laft  cafe  very  often  happens  at  the  going  ofF  of  a  froft,, 
the  mercury  is  thea  commonly  felling,  and  by  confe- 
qucnce  the  fcenl  finking  to  the  ground.  The  eartli  is 
naturally  on  fuch  occa(ioD  fermenting,  di(rolving,  (link- 
ing, exhaling,  and  very  porous,  fo  that  it  is  impoflible 
hut  trnxd  of  the  particles,  mull  then  be  corrupted,  bu- 
ried,  or^overcome  by  llronger  vapours.  It  is  common 
to  hear  the  vulgar  fay,  (he  carries  dirt  in  her  heels,  but 
that  IS  not  all,  it  being  very  plain,  by  what  has  been 
obfervcd,  that  it  is  not  only  by  the  fcent  of  the  foot  (he 
is  fo  eagerly  purfued.  The  mention  of  froft  enforces  a 
particular  obfervation,  that  maybe  ufeful  or  diverting 
to  gentlemen  of  the  chafe :  they  all  make  it  a  great  part 
of  their  pleaTure  to  hunt  out  the  walk  of  a  hare  to  her 
fieat,  and  doubtlefs  have  often  been  furprixingly  difap- 
pointed  on  fuch  occafions  Many  times  they  have  been 
able  to  hunt  the  fame  walk  iii  one  part  of  the  fields  and 
not  iu  another,  and  have  bunted  the  fame  walk  at  ten 
or  eleven,  which  gave  the  leaft  fcent  at  feven  in  the 
morning;  and,  which  is  mod  provoking  and  perplexing 
of  all^  ^ve  often  been  able  to  hunt  it  only  at  the  wrong 


ehd,  OS  backwards;  after  many  hours  wonder  and  tx« 
pedatioo*  cherifhing  their  dogs,  and  curiiqg  tlicir  for* 
tune,  and,  in  truths  never  lo  far  fronv  their  game  as 
when  their  hunt  is  warmed.  Ail  thefe  accidents  are 
only  the  e(fe6l  of  the  hoar-froft,  or  very  grufs  dew  (for 
they  never  happen  otherwife)  and  from  thence  mull  thq 
miracle  be  accounted  for.  Indeed  Xenophon,  in  a 
Treatife  on  Hunting,  fays,  *^  In  the  wimer  there  is  no 
fcent  early  in  the  morning  when  there  is  cither  an  hoar-* 
frofl  or  a  hard  frod  ;  the  hoar  froft,^  by  its  force,  con-> 
tra£ls  and  contains  all  the  warm  particles  in  itfelf,  and 
the  harder  iro(l  congeals  them.  In  thefe  cafes  the  dogs, 
with  the  moA  tender  nofes,  cannot  touch,  before  the 
fun  difpels  tiiem,  and  the  day  is  advanced,  then  the 
dogs  can  fmell,  and  the  trail  yields  a  fcent  as  it  evapo- 
rates." 

A  thaw  tends  to  corrupt  the  panicles,  and  we  have 
reafon  to  maintain  that  the  froft  (ixes>  covers,  and  pre- 
ferves  thetn.  Whether  this  is  done  by  intercepting 
their  afcent,  and  precipitating  them  to  the  ground  by  the 
grofs  particles  of  frozea  dew,  or  whether  by  (heaihing 
tl^em  and  protedling  them  from  the  penetrating  air,  is 
left  to  the  learned,  but  the  fa6U  are  certain,  and  con- 
firmed by  experience.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  take 
notice,  by  the  way,  that  the  hoar-froil  is  very  often  of 
(hort  continuance,  changeable,  and  uncertain,  both  as  to 
its  time  and  place  of  falling,  and  hence  all  thefe  difficul- 
.ties  are  eaiily  refolved.  Let  the  huntfman,  as  foon  as  he 
is  out  of  bed,  examine  but  the  glafs  windows,  whiclx 
commonly  difcovcr  whether  any  hoar- fro II  has  lallen, 
what  timie  it  came,  and  in  what  condition  of  continue 
ance,  or  going  off,  it  is  for  the  prefent.  If  it  appeals  to 
have  fallen  at  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  mornmg  (fiq>* 
pofe  in  the  month  of  Offober^  and  other  times  of  the  year, 
muft  be  judged  of  by  proportion;  to  be  going  off  about 
break  of  day,  it  may  then  be  expeded  that  there  will  be 
a  gr£at  difficulty,  or  impolTibilitY,  of  trailing  to  her 
feat,  becaufe  her  morning  retreat  being  on  the  top  of  the 
frozen  dew,  the  fcent  is  either  diffolved,  or  corrupted,, 
or  diffipated,  aod  exhaled.  It  is  true,  after  fuch  a, 
night  the  dogs  will  find  work  in  every  field,  and  often, 
hunt  In  full  cry,  but  it  will  be  generally  backward,  and 
always  in  vain;  hei*  midnight  rambhngs,  which  were 
covered  by  the  froit,  being  now  open,  freih,  an^  fra- 
grant. If  the  faid  froli  begins  later  in  the  morning, 
after  pufs  is  feated,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  till  that 
is  gone  off,  and  this  is  the  reafon  that  we  often  fee  the 
whole  pack  picking  out  a  walk  at  nine  or  ten  in  the 
fame  path  where  another  dog  could  not  touch  at  feven. 
Again,  if  the  trod  began  early  enough,  and  continues 
fleadiiy  till  you  are. gotten  into  the  hclds,  you  may  then 
make  it  good  to  her  feat,  as  well  as  at  other  t.mes  on 
naked  ground,  though  you  muft  cxpe£l  to  run  a  good 
rifque  at  the  going  c)ti*  of  the  fj  oft,  according  to  the  ob- 
fervations  already  laid  down. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  no  fmall 
accidental  difference  in  the  very  particles  of  Icent;  that 
is,  that  they  are  fironger,  Iweeter,  or  more  difiinguilh- 
able  at  one  tmie  than,  at  another,  and  that  this  difier- 
ence  is  found  not  only  in  divers,  but  often  m  the  fame 
individual  creature,  according  to  the  changes  oi  the  air^ 
or  the  foil,  as  well  as  of  her  own  motions  or  conduions- 
\  That 
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That  ilicrc  is  a  different  fccnt  in  other  animals  of  the 
fame  fpccies,  is  evident  from  the  draught-hounds, 
which  were  formerly  made  ufc  of  for  tracmg  and  pur- 
fuing  tliieves  and  deerfteaiers,  or  rather  from  ahy 
common  cur  or  fpaniel,  which  will  hunt  out  their  maf- 
tcrs  horfe  diftinHly  from  ail  others:  and  that  it  is  the 
fame  with  the  hare  is  no  lefs  vifible  from  the  old  bca- 

f;les,  which  will  not  readily  change  for  a  ire(h  one,  un- 
efs  (he  ftarts  in  view,  or  unlefs  a  fault  happens  that 
puts  them  in  confufion,  aad  inclines  them  in  dcfpair  to 
take  up  with  the  next  they  can  come  by. 

That  the  fame  hare  will,  at  divers  tnncs,  emit  finer 
or  groffer  particles,  is  equally  manifeft  to  ever)'  one 
who  fhall  obferve  the  frequent  changes  in  one  fingle 
chafe,  the  alterations  that  enfue  on  any  different  mo- 
tion, and  on  her  degrees  of  finking.  The  courfing  of 
a  cur- dog,  or  the  fright  from  an  obvious  paffenger,  is 
often  the  occafion  of  an  unexpeded  fault ;  and,  after 
fuch  an  accident  the  dogs  muft  be  cherifhed,  and  be 
put  upon  it  again  and  again,  before  they  will  take  it 
and  acknowledge  it  for  their  game.  The  reafon  is,  as 
I  conceive  the  change  of  the  motion,  caufes  a  change 
in  the  perfpiring  particles,  and  as  the  fpirits  of  the  dogs 
are  all  engaged  and  attached  to  particles  of  fuch  or 
fuch  a  figure,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  come  to  be  fenfi- 
ble  of,  or  attentive  to,  thofe  of  a  different  "relifh.  The 
alterations  in  a  yielding  hare  are  lefs  frequently  the 
occafion  of  faults,  becaufe  they  are  more  gradual,  and 
like  the  fame  rope,  infenfibly  tapering  and  growit^g 
fmaller.  But  that  alterations  there  are,  every  dog^boy 
knows,  by  the  old  hounds,  which  ft  ill  purfue  with 
greater  earneftnefs,  as  (he  is  nearer  her  end. 

Motion  is  faid  to  be  the  chief  caufe  of  fliedding  or 
difcharging  thefc  fcenting  particles,  becaufe  (he  is  very 
feldom  perceived  whilfl  quiet  in  her  form,  though  the 
dogs  are  never  fo  near,  though  they  leap  over  her,  or  as 
has  been  often  fecn,  even  tread  upon  her.     Indeed  it 
fometimcs  happens,   that  (he  is,   as  we   fay,   winded 
where  (he  fits.     But  this  mav  be  the  effcfl  of  that  train 
of  fcent  (he  left  behind  her  in  going  to  her  chair,  or 
-more  probably  the  confequence  of  her  own  curiofity, 
in  moving,  and  rifing  up,  to  peep  after  and  watch  the 
proceedings  of  her  adverfaries.      However,  we  mui^ 
grant,  that  thcfe  particles  of  fcent,  though  the  cffe6\  of 
motion,  are  not  more  grofs  and  copious  in  proportion  to 
the  increafing  fwiltnei's  of  the  animal,   any  more  than 
in  a  watering-pot,  which  the  fwifier  it  paffes,  tlic  lefs 
of  the  falling  water  it  bellows  upon  the  (ubjacent  plants 
It  is  very   plain,   the  (lower  the  hare  moves,    the 
ftronger  and  groffer,  cetevi^  paribusy  are  thefe  particles 
(he  leaves  behind  her,  which  I  take  to  be  one  reafon 
(bcfides  the  cloatlung  and  (hielding  of  tliem  from  the 
penetrating  air  by  the  delcendin^  froft  or  dew)  that  the 
morning  Halk  will  give  fcent  fo  much  longer  than  the 
flight    in    hunting,    w'.ich   is   another   oblervarion   of 
XtNOPHON,  who  expredes  hiinlelf  in  the  following 
irords  in  \\\s  Trefltije  9n  Hmting.     *•  1  he  fcent  of- the 
trail  of  the  hnre,  going  to  her  feat,   lafts  longer  than 
that  of  her  courfe  wlien  purfued ;  when  fhe  goes  to  her 
Icat   (he   goes  fl.jwly,    orien   (landing   flill  ;    but   her 
courfe,  when  purfued,  is  performed  running;  therefore 
tiic  ground  is  faturated  with  one,  and  not  filled  with 


the  other."  However,  it  is'  as  remarkable,  that  thefc 
odorous  particles  gradually  decay  and  end  with  her 
lifci  becaufe  it  requires  the  moft  curious  nofes  to  lead 
the  cry,  when  (he  is  near  her  laft ;  becaufe  (he  is  en- 
tirely loft  at  the  laft  fquat,  and  becaufe  if  you  knock 
her  on  the  head  before  them,  there  is  hardly  one  in  the 
pack  that  will  ftop  or  take  any  notice  of  her. 

The  greateft  art  and  curiofity  is  difcovered  in  hunt- 
ing the  foil,  efpecially  if  fhe  immediately  fleal  back 
behind  the  dogs  the  fame  path  (he  came ;  for  it  muft 
require  the  utmoft  (kill  to  diftinguifh  well  the  new 
fcent  from  the  old,  when  both  are  mixed,  obfcured, 
and  confounded,  with  the  firong  pcrfpirations  of  fo 
many  dogs  and  horfes.  Yet  this  is  often  fecn  per- 
formed by  ready  and  expert  hunters.  However,  if  the 
dogs  be  not  matters  of  their  bufinefs,  or  it  the  air  be 
not  in  due  balance,  the  difficulty  will  be  the  greater. 

Thcfe  remarks  are  generally  made  on  the  hare, 
which  is  of  all  others  mcft  worthy  of  fpeculation  and 
inquiry.  By  analogy  the  hunting  the  deer  or  fox  will 
be  eafily  underftood,  for  though  the  fcent  of  thefc  is 
generally  higher,  more  obvious  to  the  nofes  of  the 
dogs,  and  in  greater  plenty  whilft  the  particles  laft,  yet 
for  that  very  reafon  (floating  in  the  air)  they  are  (boner 
diffipated,  and  require  a  more  vigorous,  though  lefs 
fubtle  huntfman,  as  well  as  fwi ft er  beagles. 

With  refpeft  to  the  hare,'  each  part  and  member  is 
formed  for  celerity.  Ihe  head  is  round  and  (hort,  of 
a  convenient  length;  the  ears  long  and  lofty,  to  hear 
the  enemy  at  a  diftance,  and  fave  itfclf  in  time ;  the 
lips  continually  move,  (leeping  and  waking;  and  the 
eye  is  too  big  and  round  for  the  lid  to  cover- if,  even 
when  afleep  ;  fo  that  thte  creature  (leeps  as  it  were  on 
the  watch.  The  breaft  is  capacious,  and  fitted  to  take 
more  breath  than'that  of  any  other  beaft.  They  feed 
abroad,  to  conceal  their  forms;  and  never  drink,  but 
content  thcmfclves  with  the  dew.  The  hare's  ears  lead 
the  way  in  her  chafe ;  for  with  one  of  them  (he  heark- 
encth  to  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  the  other  being  ilretched 
out  like  a  fail  to  promote  her  courfe.  The  hares  of 
the  mountains  often  exercife  themfelves  in  valleys  and 

Elains,  and,  through  pra6^ice,  grow  acquainted  with 
e  neareft  way  to  their  forms:  thofe  which  frequent 
bufhes  and  brakes,  are  not  able  to  endure  labour;  nor 
are  very  fwift,  being  tender- footed,  and  growing  fat 
through  difcontinuance  of  exercife.  When  the  hare 
has  left  the  dogs  far  behind,  (he  goes  to  fome  hill  or 
rifing  ground,  where,  rearing  on  her  hinder  legs,  (he 
obferves  at  what  diftance  her  nurfuers  are.  Her  foot- 
fteps  are  more  feen  in  winter  than  fummer;  becaufe,  as 
the  nights  arc  longer,  they  travel  farther.  Their 
prints  are  very  uncertain  at  the  full  moon,  at  wh'ich 
time  they  leap  and  play  together.  The  young,  it  is  to 
be  obfcrvcd,  tread  heavier  ihan  the  old,  becaufe  their 
limbs  are  weaker.  A  buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known 
by  his  beating  the  hnrd  high  vays,  feeding  farther  out 
in  the  plains,  and  making  his  doublings  of  a  greater 
compafs  than  the  female,  who  keeps  clofe  by  fome  cc- 
vert  fide;  turning,  winding,  and  crofting  in  the  bufhes, 
like  a  rabbit,  and  rarely  running  out  at  an  end ;  whcre;:s 
the  buek,  having  once  made  a  turn  or  two  about  hs 
form,  then  farewel  turns;  for  he  will  frequently  lead 
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the  hotinds  five  or  fix  mil<is  without  once  turning  his 
head.  Add,  that  the  htick  is  known,  at  his  rifing 
out  of  form,  by  his  Hinder  parts,  which  are  more 
white,  and  his  flioulder,  which  is  redder  than  the 
doe*s. 

As,  of  all  chafes,  the  hare  makes  the  greateft  paftime, 
fo  it  gives  no  fmall  pleafure  to  fee  the  craft  of  this  little 
animal  for  her  felf-prefervation.  l'.he  hare  is  naturally 
timid  ;  but  emanates  a  very  ftrong  fcent.  He  (keps  in 
his  form  or  feat,  during  the  day ;  and  feeds,  copu- 
lates, &c.  in  the  night.  In  a  moon-light  evening,  a 
number  of  them  are  fometimes  feen  fporting  together, 
leaping  and  purfuing  each  other :  but  the  lea(t  motion. 
the  falling  of  a  leal,  alarms  them  ;  and  then  they  all 
fun  off^foparateiy,  each  taking  a  diflTcrcnt  route.  They 
are  extremely  fwift  in  their  motion,  which  is  a  kind  of 
gallop,  or  a  lucceflion  of  quick  leaps.  When  purfued, 
they  always  take  to  the  higher  grounds  :  as  the  fore- 
feet are  much  fhorter  than  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with 
more  eafe  up  hill  than  down  hill.  The  hare  is  en- 
dowed with  all  thofe  inftinfls  which  are 'neceiTary  for  its 
own  prefervatinn.  In  winter  he  chufes  a  form  expofed 
to  the  fouth,  and  in  fummer  to  the  north  ;  and  conceals 
himfelf  among  vegetables  of  the  fame  colour  with  him- 
klif  and  has  a  (houfand  contrivances  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  purfuers,  and  to  cut  off  his  fcent  from  the 
hounds.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
highways  ;  and  if  iho  come  to  the  (ide  of  a  young  grove, 
or  Ijprine,  (he  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down  till  the 
boimds  have  over^fliot  her ;  and  then  (he  will  return  the 
very  way  (he  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and  dew  that 
bang  on  the  boughs.  In  this  cafe  the  huntfman  ought 
to  day  a  hundred  paces  before  he  comes  to  the  wood* 
fide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whether  (he  re- 
turiiaa  aforefaid  ;  which  if  (he  do,  he  mu(t  halloo  ia 
his  hounds,  and  call  them  back ;  and  that  pre- 
femly,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  counter  (he 
came  firil. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the*  place 
where  the  hare  (its,  and  upon  what  wind  (he  makes  her 
form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind :  (he  will 
not  willingly  run  into  the  wixkl,  but  run  upon  afide,  or 
down  the  wind  ;  but  if  (be  form  in  the  water,  it  is  a 
(ign  (he  is  foul  and  meafled :  if  you  hunt  fuch  a  one, 
have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  dav  to  the  brook  fides ;  for 
ther^,  and  near  pla(hes,  (he  will  make  all  her  croflings, 
doublings,  &c.  Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that 
as  foon  as  they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they 
would  inllantly  ftart  out  of  their  form,  though  k  was  at 
the  diftance  ol  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in 
fome  pool,  and  reft  upon  fome  ruQi-bed  in  the  mid  ft  of 
it;  and  would  not  ftir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
she  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  f^arted  out 
again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  fioud  up  before  the 
hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill  them,  iwim- 
•ming  and  ufing  all  fubtlctics  and  croifing  in  the  water. 
JSIay,  fuch  is  the  natural  craft  and  iubtlety  of  a  hare, 
that,  fometimes  afcef  (he  has  been  hunted  three  hours, 
(he  will  drive  up  a  ireih  hare,  and  fquat  in  the  fame 
form  herfelf*  Others,  having  been  hunted  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a  (heep-cot, 
4ind  hide  thcmfelves  among  the  (beep  ;    or^  when  they 


[  have  b^n  hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among  a  flock  of 
(heep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out  from  among 
them  till  the  hounds  are  coupled  uf),  and  the  (heep  driven 
into  their  pens.    Some  of  them  will  take  to  the  ground 
like  a  rabbet,  and  run  up  a  wall,  and  hide  in  the  grafs 
on  the  top  of  it»     Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the 
hedge  and  coitie  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
hedge  being  the  only  diftance  between  the  courfes.      A* 
hare  that  has  been  iorely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quick- 
fet*hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leaped  off  to  the  ground.    And  they  will  frequently 
betake  tnemfelvesto  furze-bufhes,  and  will  fcap  from  one 
to  the  other,  to  cut  off  the  fcent,  whereby  the  hounds  are 
frcciuently  in  default^ 

liaving  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome 
pailureor  corn-field,  you  mu^  then  confider  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is :  for,  if  it  be  in 
fpring-time  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  no^  fit  in  bufhes^ 
l^ecaufe  they  are  frequently  infefled  with  pifmires* 
fnalces,  and  adders ;  but  will  fit  in  corn-fields,  and  open 
places.  In  the  winter  time,  thev  fit  near  towns  and 
villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  orambles,  efpecially 
when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly.-  According  to 
the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where  the  hare  is  ac« 
cuftomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your  hounds,  and  ilart 
her ;  which  is  much  better  fport  than  trailing  of  her 
from  her  relief  to  her  form.  After  tlie  hare  has  beeil 
fiarted,  and  is  on  foot,  then  ftep  in  where  you  faw  her 
pafs,  and  halloo  in  your  hounds,  until  they  nave  all  un« 
dertaken  it,  and  go  on  with  it  in  full  cry  :  then  recheat 
to  them  with  your  horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firii^ 
making  not  too  much  noife  either  with  horn  or  voice ; 
for  at  the  firft,  hounds  are  apt  to  over-(hoot  the  chafe 
through  too  much  heat.  But  when  they  have  run  the 
ffKice  of  an  hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in 
with  it,  and  ftick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in 
nearer  with  the  hounds,  becaufe  by  that  time  their  beat 
will  be  cooled,  and  thiey  will  hunt  more  foberly.  Bui, 
above  all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling,  -which  muft 
be  your  diredion  for  the  whole  day ;  for  all  the  doub^ 
lings  that  (he  (hali  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  for- 
mer ;  and,  according  to  the  policies  that  you  (ball  fee 
her  ufe,  and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  mu(l  make 
your  compaffes  great  or  little,  long  or  (hort,  to  Belp  the 
defaults  ;  always  feeking  the  moilieft  and  mofi  commo- 
dious places  for  the  hounds  to  fcent  in. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hare,  althpugh  ever  fo  fre- 
quently piu'fucd  by  the  dogs,  feldom  leaves  tMb  place 
where  (he  was  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form  in  wluicb 
(he  ufually  fits.  It  is  common  to  find  them  in  the  fame 
place  next  day,  after  being  long  and  keenly  chafed  the 
I  day  before.  The  females  are  more  grofs  than  the  inalos. 
and  have  lefs  (trength  and  agility  ;  the>'  are  likewi(e 
more  timid,  and  never  allow  the  dogs  to  approach  (o 
near  their  form  before  rifing  as  the  males,  i  hey  like- 
wife  praftice  more  arts,  and  double  more  frequently 
than  the  males. 

The  hare  isdiffufed  almoft  over  every  climaKte ;  and, 
notwithftanding  they  are  every  where  hunted,  their  fpe- 
cies  never  dimini(h.  They  are  in  a  condition  of  pro- 
pagating  the  firft  year  of  their  lives ;  the  females  go 
with  young  about  thirty  days,  and  produce  four  or  five 
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tiz  time  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth,  they 
again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  male ;  fo  that  they 
may  be  faid  to  be  always  pregnant.  The  eyes  of  the 
young  are  open  at  birth  ;  the  mother  fuckles  them  about 
twenty  days,  after  which  they  feparate  from  her,  and 
procure  their  own  food.  The  young  ncv^r  go  far  from 
the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth  ;  but  ftill  they 
live  foiitary,  and  make  fheir  forms  about  thirty  paces  dif- 
tant  from  each  other :  thus,  if  a  young  hare  be  iound  any 
where,  you  may  be  almoft  certain  of  finding  feveral  others 
within  a  very  fmall  diflance. 

Hunting  the  Fox, 

Fox-hunting  is  now  confidered  as  the  only  chafe  in 
England,  worthy  the  taftc  or  attention  of  a  high-bred 
fportfman.  It  certainly  is  the  mod  manly  and  moil 
princely  diveifion,  and  by  far  the  bcft  excrcife.  It  is 
termed  either  above,  or  below  ground. 

I.  Above-greufd,  To  hunt  a  fox  wifh  hounds,  you 
mud  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  buthes,  near  vil- 
lages. When  ycjJi  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  flop 
up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  defign  to  hunt,  and 
that  about  midnight ;  at  which  time  he  is  gone  out  to 
prey  :  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white  fticks  acrofs 
*n  his  way,  which  be  imagines  to  be  fome  gin  or  trap 
laid  for  him  ;'.  or  elfe  they  may  be  flopped  up  with  fome 
"blick- thorns  and  earth  mixed  tocethcr.. 

Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  Jate  ingenious  treatife,  is  of 
Opinion,  that,  for  fox-hutiting,  the  pack  (hould  confifl 
of  twenty- five  couple.  The  hour  moft  favourable  for 
the  diverfion  is  an  early  one ;  and  hft  thinks  that  the 
hounds  (hould  be  at  the  cover  at  fun-rifing.  The  huntf- 
man  ihould  then  throw  in  his  hounds  as  quietly  as  he 
can,  and  let  the  two  whippers-in  keep  wide  of  nim  on 
either  hand ;  fo  that  a  fmgle  hound  may  not  efcapethem ; 
let  them  be  attentive  to  his  halloo,  and  let  the  fponfmen 
be  ready  to  encourage,  or  rate,  as  that  dire6ls.  The 
fox  ought  on  no  account  to  be  hallooed  too  foon,  as  in 
-that  caie  he  would  moil  certainly  turn  back  again,  and 
.fpoil  all  the  (port. — Two  things  our  author  particularly 
recommends^  vix.  the  making  all  the  hounds  fteady,and 
making  them  all  draw.  '*  Many  huntfmen  (fays  hej 
are  f  >nd  of  having  them  at  their  horfe's  heels  ;  but  they 
never  can  get  io  well  or  fo  foon  together  as  when  they 
fpread  the  cover ;  befides,  1  have  often  known,  when 
there  have  been  only  a  few  finders,  that  they  have  found 
their  fox  gone  down  the  wind,  and  been  heard  of  no 
more  that  day.  Much  depends  upon  the  Hrll  finding 
of  your  fox;  for  I  look  upon  a  fox  well  found  to  be 
half  killed.  Ithink  people  are  generally  in  too  great  a 
hurry  on  this  occafion.  There  are  but  few  inUances 
where  fportfmcn  are  not  too  noify,  and  too  fond  of  en- 
couraging their  hounds,  which  feldom  do  their  bufmefs 
fo  well^s  w*  en  little  is  faid  to  them.  The  huntfman 
oi'ght  certainly  to  begin  « ith  his  foremoft  hounds  ;  and 
1  ihould  wiih  him  to  keep  as  clofe  to  them  as  he  conve- 
niently can  ;  nor  can  any  harm  arife  from  it,  unlefs  he 
ihould  not  have  common  lenfe.  *  No  hounds  can  then 
flip  down  the  wind  and  get  out  of  his  hearins  ;  he  will 
alfo  fee  how  far  they  carry  the  fcent,  a  neceuary  requi- 
fite  \  for  without  it  he  never  can  make  a  caft  with  any 
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certainty. — ^You  will  find  it  not  lefs  neceflary  for  your 
huntfman  to  be  aAive  in  prefling  his  hounds  forward 
when  the  fcent  is  good,  than  to  be  prudent  in  not  hur- 
rying them  beyond  it  when  it  is  bad.  -  It  is  his  bufinefs 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  lend  them  that  afli(l?nce  which 
they  fo  frequently  need,  and  which  wlien  they  tlxs  fir  ft 
at  a  fault  is  then  moft  critical.  A  fox-hound  ar  that 
time  will  exert  himfelf  moli ;  he  afterwards  cools  and 
becomes  more  indifferent  about  bis  game.  Thofe 
huntfmen  who  do  not  get  forward  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  eagerneis  and  impetuofity,  and  dare£l  it 
properly^  feldom  know  enough  ot  hunting  to  be  of  much 
ufe  to  them  aften«*ards.  Though  a  huntfman  cannot  be 
too  fond  of  hunting,  a  whipper-m  eafily  may.  Hisbu« 
finefs  will  feldom  allow  hmi  to  be  forward  enough  with 
the  hounds  to  fee  much  of  the  fpon.  H^s  only  thought 
therefore  (hould  be  to  keep  the  hounds  together,  and  to 
contribute,  as  much  as  he  can,  to  the  killing  of  the  fox  ; 
keeping  the  hounds  together  is  the  furcft  means  to  make 
them  Heady.  When  left  to  themfehres  they  feldom  re- 
fufe  any  blood  they  can  get ;  they  become  conceited  ; 
learn  to  tire  upon  the  fcent ;  and;  befides  this,  they  fre- 
quently get  a  trick  of  hunting  by  themfelves,  and  are  fel* 
dom  good  for  much  afterwards. 

•'  Every  country  is  foon  known ;  and  nine  foxes  out 
of  ten,  with  the  wind  in  the  fame  quarter,  will  follow 
the  lisime  track.  It  is  eafy,  therefore,  for  the  whipper- 
in  to  cut  (hort,  and  catch  the  hounds.  With  a  nigh 
fcent  you  cannot  pufh  your  hounds  on  too  much. 
Screams  keep  the  fox  forward,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  keep  the  hounds  together,  or  let  in  the  tail  bounds  r 
they  alfo  enliven  the  fport ;  and,  if  difcreetly  ufed,  are 
always  of  fervice  ;  but  in  cover  they  fhould  be  given 
with  the  greateft  caution.  Halloos  feldom  do  any  hurt 
when  you  are  running  up  the  wind,  for  then  none  bue 
the  taiUhounds  can  hear  you:  when  you  are  running 
^^wn  the  wind,  you  Ihould  halloo  no  more  than  may  be 
neceffary  to  bring  the  tail -hounds  forward  ;  for  a  hound 
that  knows  his  bufin'efs  feldom  wants  encouragement 
when  he  is  upon  a  icent; — Moft  fox-hunters  wilh  tofec 
their  hounds  run  in  a  good  ftyle.  1  confefs  I-myfelf 
am  one  of  thofe  ;  I  hate  to  iee  a  firing  of  them ;  nor 
can  1  bear  to. fee  there  creep  where  they  can  leap.  A 
pack  of  harriers,  if  they  have  time,  may  kill  a  fox,  but 
I  defy  them  to  kill  him  in  the  ftyle  in  which  he  ougjfit  to 
be  killed ;  they  muft  hunt  him  down,  if  you  intend 
to  tire  him  out,  you  muft  expe£l  alfo  to  be  tired  your* 
felf ;  I  never  wifii  a  chafe  to  be  lefs  than  one  houri 
or  to  exceed  two :  it  is  fufficiently  long  if  properly 
followed :  it  will  feldom  be  longer  unlefs  there  be  a 
fault  fomewhere  ;  either  in  the  day,  the  huntfman,  or  the 
hounds. 

*'  Changing  from  the  hunted  fox  to  a  frelh  one  is  as 
bad  an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  pack  oi  fox- hounds, 
and  requires  all  the  ingenuity  and  obiervation  that  a 
man  is  capable  of  to  guard  againft  it.  Could  a  fox- 
hound diit  nguifli  a  hunted  fox  as  ihe  deer  bound  does 
the  deer  that  is  blown,  fox- hunting  would  then  be  per« 
feci.  A  huntfman  ihould  always  liftcu  to  his  hounds 
while  they  are  running  in  cover ;  he  ihould  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  headmoll  hounds,  and  he  (hould  be 
coniUntly  on  his  gu^d  againft  a  ikirter :  for  if  therie  be 
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two  fccntfi,  he  muft  be  wrong.  Generally  fpeaking*  the 
beft  fcent  is  lead  likely  to  be  that  oi  the  hunted  fox  : 
and  as  a  fox  fcldom  fufFers  hounds  to  run  up  to  him  as 
long  as  he  is  able  to  prevent  it ;  fo,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  when  foxes  arc  hallooed  early  in  the  day,  they  are 
all  frefh  foxes.  The  hounds  nioft  likely  to  be  right 
are  the  hard  running  line-hunting  ones  ;  or  fuch  as  ihe 
iiuntfman  knows  had  the  lead  before  there  arofe  any 
doubt  of  changing.  With  regard  to  the  fox,  if  he  break 
over  an  operr country,  it  is  no  fign  that  he  is  h.ird  run  ; 
for  they  leldom,  at  any  time,  will  do  that  unlcfs  they 
are  a  great  way  before  the  hounds.  Alfo,  if  he  run  up 
the  wind  ; — they  feldom  or  never  do  that  when  they 
have  been  long  hunted  and  grow  weak  ;  ^nd  when 
they  run  their  foil,  that  alfo  may  dire£l  him.  All 
this  requires  a  good  ear  and  nice  obfervatlon ;  and 
indeed  in  that  confills  the  chief  excellence  of  a  huntf- 
man. 

"  When  the  hounds  divide  and  are  in  two  parts^  the 
whipper-in,  in  (topping,  mufl  attend  to  the  huntfman, 
and  wait  for  his  halloo,  before  he  attempts  to  (lop  ei- 
ther: for  want  of  proper  management  in  this  refpe£t  I 
have  known  the  hounds  {lopped  at  both  places,  and 
both  foxes  loft.  If  they  have  many  fcents,  audit  is 
Quite  uncertain  which  is  the  humcd  fox,  let  him  ftop 
thofe  that  are  fartheft  down  the  wind  ;  as  they  cati  hear 
the  others,  and  will  reach  them  fooneft  :  in  fuch  a  cafe 
there  will  be  little  ufe  in  flopping  thofe  .that  arc  up  the 
wind.  When  hounds  arc  at  a  check,  let  every  one  be 
lilent  and  (land  ftill.  Whippers-in  are  frequently  at 
this  time  coming  on  with  the  tail-hounds.  They 
ihould  never  halloo  to  them  when  the  hounds  are  at 
fault ;  the  lead  thing  does  them  harm  at  fuch  a  time, 
but  a  halloo  more  than  any  other.  The  hiintfman.  at  a 
check,  had  better  let  his  hounds  alone  ;  or  content  him- 
felf  with  holding  them  forw ard,  without  taking  them  off 
their  nofes. — Should  they  be  at  fault,  after  having  made 
their  own  call  (which  the  huntfman  (hould  always  firll 
encourage  them  to  do)  it  is  then  his  bufmefs  to  aflift 
them  further ;  but,  except  in  fome  particular  inftances, 
I  never  approve  of  their  being  cafl  as  long  as  they  arc 
inclined  to  hunt.  The  firll  cad  I  bid  my  huntfman 
make,  is  generally  a  regular  one,  not  chooiing  to  rely 
entirelv  on  his  judgment:  il  that  (hould  not  lucceed, 
he  is  tnen  at  liberty  to  tollow  his  own  opinion,  and  pro- 
ceed as  obfcrvation  or  genius  may  diredt.  When  luch 
a  caft  is  made,  I  like  to  fee  fome  mark  of  good  fenfe 
and  meaning  in  it ;  whether  down  the  wind,  or  towards 
fome  likely  cover  or  ftrong  earth.  However,  as  it  is  at 
bcft  uncertain,  1  always  wi(h  to  fee  a  regular  caft  before 
I  fee  a  knowing  one ;  which,  as  a  laft  refource,  fhould 
not  be  called  foith  till  it  be  wanted  :  the  letting  hounds 
alone  is  but  a  negative  goodnefs  in  a  huntfman  ;  where- 
as it  is  true  this  laft  Ihcws  real  genius;  and,  to  be  per- 
fe£l,  it  muft  be  born  with  him.  There  is  a  fault,  how- 
ever, which  a  knowing  huntfman  is  too  apt  to  commit : 
be  will  find  a  freih  fox,  and  then  claim  the  merit 
of  haviug  recovered  the  hunted  one.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  throw  hounds  into  a  cover  to  retrieve  a  loft 
fcent ;  and  unlefs  they  hit  him  in  it,  is  not  to  be  depended 
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thecnfelves  to  prolong  it.  They  ihould  always  flop 
their  horfes  fome  diflance  behind  the  hounds  ;  and,  tf 
it  he  pofllble  to  remain  filent,  this  is  the  time  to  be  fo. 
They  (hould  be  careful  not  to  ride  before  the  hounds, 
or  over  the  fcent  ;  nor  Qiould  they  ever  meet  a  hound 
in  the  face  unlefs  with  a  dcfign  to  Mop  him.  Should 
you  at  any  time  be  before  the  hounds,  turn  your  horfe's 
head  the  way  they  are  going,  get  out  of  their  track,  and 
let  them  pafs  by  you.  In  drv  weather,  and  particularly 
in  heathy  countries,  foxes  will  run  the  roadb.  If  gen- 
tlemen at  fuch  times  will  ride  clofe  upon  the  hounds, 
they  may  drive  them  miles  without  any  fcent. — Higjh- 
mettled  fox-hounds  are  feldom  inclineo  to  ftop  whiljl 
horfes  are  clofe  at  their  heels.  No  one  fliould 
ever  ride  in  a  dire£lion  which  if  perfiflcd  in  would  carry  , 
him  among  ft  the  hounds,  unlefs  he  be  at  a  great  diflance 
behind  them.  . 

•*  The  fir  ft  moment  that  hounds  are  at  fault  is  a  cri- 
tical one  for  the  fpon  people,  who  (hould  then  be 
very  attentive.  Thofe  who  look  forward  may  perhaps 
fee  the  fox ;  or  the  running  of  fliecp,  or  the  purfuit  of 
crows,  may  give  them  fome  tidings  of  him.  Thofe 
who  liftcn.  may  fometimes  take  a  hint  whijch  way  he  is 
gone,  fronp  the  chattering  of  a  magpie  ;  or  perhaps  be 
at  a  certainty  from  a  diltant  halloo  :  nothing  that  can 
give  any  intelligence  at  fuch  a  time  ought  to  be  neg. 
fcdled.  Gentlemen  are  too  apt  ,to  ride  all  together: 
were  they  to  fpread  more,  they  might  fomecimes  be  of 
fervice  ;  particularly  thofe  who,  Irom  a  knowledge  of 
the  fport,  keep  down  the  v^ind:  it  would  then  be  dif« 
ficult  for  either  hounds  or  fox  to  efcape  their  obfcrva- 
tion.— You  (hould,  however,  be  cautious  how  you  go 
to  a  halloo.  The  halloo  itfclf  muft  in  a  great  meafure 
diredl  you ;  and  though  it  afford  no  certain  rule,  yet 
you  may  frequently  guefs  whether  it  can  be  depended 
upon  or  not.  At  the  fowing  time,  when  boys  are  keep-  ' 
ing  o(F  the  birds,  you  will  fometimes  be  deceived  by 
their  halloo ;  fo  that  it  is  beft,  when  you  are  in  doubt, 
to  fend  a  whipper-in  to  know,  the  certainty  of  the 
matter." 

Hounds  ought  not  to  be  caft  as  loilg  as  they  are  able 
to  hum.  It  is  a  common,  though  not  a  very  juft  ided, 
that  a  hunted  fox  never  ftops ;  but  our  authoir  informs 
us,  that  he  has  known  them  to  flop  even  in  wheel- rutr» 
in  the  middle  of  a  down,  and  get  up  in  the  middle  ot 
the  hounds.  The  greateft  danger  of^lofing  the  fox  is  at 
the  firft  finding  him,  and  when  he  is  finking;  at  both 
which  times  he  frequently  runs  (hort,  and  tbe^  eager'' 
nefs  of  the  hounds  will  frequently  carry  them  beyond 
the  fcent.  When  a  fox  is  firft  found,  every  one  ought 
to  keep  behind  the  houn4i  till  they  are  well  fettled* to 
the  fcent ;  and.  when  the  hounds  are  catching  him, 
our  author  wifhes  them  to  be  as  filent  as  polTiblc  ;  and 
likewife  to  cat  him  eagerly  alter  he  is  caught.  In  fome 
places  they  have  a  method  of  tnrfrfg  him  i  that  is, 
throwing  nim  acrofs  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  fuflTcring 
the  hounds  to  bay  at  him  for  fome  minutes  before  he  is 
thrown  among  them ;  the  intention  of  which  is  to  make 
them  more  eager,  and  to  let  in  the  tail-hounds ;  during 
this  interval  alfo  they  recover  their  wind,  and  arc  art 
to  eat  him  more  readily.  Our  author,  however,  ad- 
vifes  not  to  keep  him  too  long,  as  he  fuppofes  that  the 
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hounds  have  not  any  appetite  to  cat  him,  longer  than 
ithile  they  are  angry  with  him. 

•  a.  Under-ground.  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  efcape  as 
fo  earth,  countrymen  muft  be  got  together  with  (ho- 
vels, fpades,  mattocks,  pickaxes,  &c.  to  dig  him  out, 
W  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They  make  theit 
earths  as  near  as^they  can  in  ground  that  is  hard  to  dig, 
as  in  clay,  ftony-ground,  or  among  the  roots  of  trees  ; 
and  their  earths  have  commonly  but  one  hole,  and  that 
is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you  come  at  their 
couch.  Sometimes  craftily  they  take  poflTeflion  of  a 
badger's  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  variety  of  chambers, 
holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  Way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  muft  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into  an 
angle  ;  for  the  earth  often  confifts  of  ntany  angles ; 
the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies  ;  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard,  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  muft  be  garniftied  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  -fooner ;  befides, 
the  collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 

The  inflrumen  s  ufed  to  dig  with  arc  thefc  i  a  ftiarp- 
'^ointed  fj  ade,  which  f^rves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardelt,  and  where  broader  tools  will  not 
fc  well  enter ;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is 
lifeful  to  dig  among  roots,  having  very  (harp  edges  ; 
the  broad  flat  fpade  to  dig  with,  when  the  trench  has 
been  pretty  well  opened,  and  the  ground  foftcr ;  mat- 
ibcks  and  pickaxes  to  dig  in  hard  ground,  where  a 
fpade  will  do  but  little  fer\'ice;  the  o^aUrake  to  cleanfe 
the  hole,  and  to  keep  it  from  ftopping  up ;  clamps, 
wherewith  you  may  take  either  fox  6r  badger  out  alive, 
to  make  fport  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very 
Convenient  to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refre(h  your  ter- 
tiers  with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

f'ot  hunting  the  Buck,  or  Deer,  yj^  SxAc-rtuNT- 
INC  \  and  for  hunting  the  Boar,  Badger,  Otter,  &c. 

*ft€  under  their  refpeffhi  htods . 

» 

.On  the  Choke  of 'a  Hunter, 

A  true  high-bred  horfe,  of  the  racing  kind,  when 
Very  ftrong^  and  full  oi  bone,  is  by  far  tnc  bcft  calcu- 
lated for  making  a  capital  hunter.  Next  to  thefe, 
what  are  called  half  bred  horfcs  arc  generally  to  be 
'preferred,  as  they  unite  flcetnefs  and  ftrength,  are 
jnoftly  (launch,  and  of  good  bottom.  The  mape  o1 
the.  horfe  defigned  for  this,  fervicc,  (hould  be  ftrong 
and  well  knit  together.  Irregular  or  unequal  (hapes  in 
Yhefe  hotfes  are  always  a  toKen  of  weaknels.  The 
inequalities  in  (hape  which  (faew  a  horfe  improper  for 
the  chafe,  are  the  having  a  large  head  and  a  fmall 
Deck,  a  large  leg  and  a  fmall  foot,  and  the  like. 
The  true  hunter  ought  to  have  ftrength  without  weight, 
courage  without  fire,  fpeed  without  labour,  a  Tree 
breath,  a  ftrong  walk,  a  nimble,  light,  but  a  large, 
gallop,  and  fweet  trot,  to  give  change  aiid  cafe  to  the 
more  fpeedy  mufclesi.  The  marks  moft  likely  to  dif- 
cove^  a  horfe  of  thefc  properties  arc,  a  vigourous,  bn- 


guinc,  and  healthy  colour,  a  bead  and  neck  as  light 
as  poflible,  whether  handfome  or  not,  a  quick-movmg 
eye  and  ear,  clean  wide  jaws  and  noftrils,  large  thin 
(boulders,  and  high  withers,  deep  cheft,  and  (hort 
back,  lar^e  ribs,  and  wide  pin-bones,  tail  high  and 
if^ifF,  galkms  well  fpread,  and  buttocks  lean  and  hard  ; 
above  all,  let  his  joints  be  ftrong;  and  firm,  and  his 
legs  and  pafterns  (hort;  for,  I  believe,  there  never 
was  yet  a  long  limber-legged  horfe  that  was  able  to 
gallop  down  fteep  hills,  and  take  bold  leaps  with  a 
weight  upon  his  back,  without  finking,  foundering, 
or  falling.  The  whole  (hape  of  a  horfe  intended  for  a 
hunter,  ihould  be  this  :  the  ears  (hould  be  fmall,  open, 
and  pricked ;  or,  though  they  be  foniewhat  long,  yet 
\f  they  ftand  up  ereft  and  bold,  like  thofe  of  a  fox,  it 
is  a  fign  of  toughnefs  or  hardinefs.  The  forehead 
(hould  be  long  and  broad,  not  Aat,  or,' as  it  is  ufually 
termed,  mart-faced^  but  rifing  in  the  middle  like  that 
of  a  hare;  the  feather  flioulabe  placed  above  the  eyc^ 
the  contrary  being  thought  by  fome  to  threaten  blind - 
nefs.  The  eyes  Ihould  be  lull,  large,  and  bright  ;  the 
noftrils  not  only  large,  but  looking  red  and  frefh  with- 
in ;  for  an  open  and  frefh  noftril  is  always  efteemed  a 
fign  of  good  wind.  The  mouth  fliould  be  large,  deep 
in  the  wicks,  and  hairy.  The  wind -pipe  (hould  hie 
large,  and  appear  (Yraight  when  he  bridles  his  head  ; 
for  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  bends  like  a-  bow  on  his 
bridling,  it  is  not  formed  for  a  free  paffage  of  the 
breath.  This  defeft  in  a  horfe  is  expreued  among  me 
dealers  by  the  phrafe  coik-thropphd.  The  head  (hould 
be  fo  fet  on  to  the  neck,  that  a  fpacc  may  be  felt  be- 
tween the  neck  and  the  chine ;  when  there  is  no  fuch 
fpac6,  the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  bull-necked;  and  this  is 
not  only  a  blemifh  in  the  beauty  of  the  horfe,  but  it 
alfo  occafions  his  wind  not  to  be  fo  good.  The  cv^iL 
(hould  be  ftrong,  firm,  and  well-rifen;  the  neck  (hould 
be  ftraight  and  firm,  not  loofe  and  pliant ;  the  breaft 
(hould  be  ftrong  and  broad,  the  ribs  round  like  a  bar- 
rel,  the  fillets  large,  the  buttocks  rather  oval  rhafi 
broad,  the  legs  dlean,  flat,  and  ftraight ;  and,  finally, 
the  mane  and  tail  Ought  to  be  long  and  thin,  net  Ihort 
and  bu(hy,  the  laft  being  counted  a  mark  of  dulnefs. 
When  a  hunter  is  thus  chofen,  and  has  been  tauglit 
fuch  obedience,  that  he  will  readily  anfwer  to  the  ri- 
der's fignals  both  of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice, 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  fpurs ;  that  he  knows  how 
to  make  his  way  forward,  and  has  gained  a  true  temper 
of  mouth,  and  a  right  placing  of  his  head,  and  has 
learned  t6  ftop  and  to  turn  readily,  if  his  age  be  fuflS* 
ciently  advanced,  he  is  ready  for  the  field.  It  is  a 
rule  with  all  fiaunch  fportfmen,  that  no  horfe  (hould 
be  ufed  in  hunting  till  he  is  full  five  years  old  ;  fome 
will  hunt  them  at  four,  but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is  not 
come  up  to  his  true  ftrength  and  courage,  and  will  not 
only  fail  at  every  tough  trial,  but  will  be  fubjc<:f  to 
ftrains  and  accidents  or  that  kind,  ixiuch  more  than  if 
he  were  to  be  kept  another  year  firfty  when  hia  ftrength 
would  be  more  confirmed. 

Of  ibe  Management  of  a  Hunter. 

When  your  hunter  is  five  years  old,  he  may  be  put 

to 
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10  gnus  from  the  middle  of  Maji  to  Barthcbmnu'tide  / 
for  the  weather  between  thefc  is  tt>  hot,  that  it  wili  be 
vciy  proper  to  foare  him  from  work.  At  BaribolowtW' 
tiidi,  the  ftrengtn  of  the  grafs  beginning  to  be  nipped 
by  froHs  and  cold  dews,  fo  that  it  is  apt  to  engender 
crudities  in  the  horfe,  he  (hould  be  taken  up  while  his 
coat  is  yet  fmooth  and  fleck,  and  put  into  the  ftable. 
When  he  is  fitft  brought  home,  he  fliould  be  put  in 
fome  fecure  and  fpacious  place,  where  he  may  evacu* 
ate  his  body  by  degrees,  and  be  brought  not  all  at  once 
to  the  warm  keeping  ;  the  next  night  he  may  be  ftablcd 
up.  It  is  a  general  rule  with  many  not  to  clothe  and 
ftable  up  their  horfes  till  two  or  three  days  after  they 
are  taken  from  ^rafs,  and  others  who  put  them  in  the 
ftable  after  tlie  hrft  night,  yei  will  not  drefs  and  clothe 
them  till  three  or  four  days  afterwards ;  but  all  this, 
except  the  keeping  the  horfe  one  day  in  a  large  and 
cool  place,  is  a  needlefs  caution. 

There  is  a  general  pradice  among  the  grooms,  in 
many  places,  of  giving  their  hunters  wheat-ftraw  as 
as  foon  as  they  take  them  up  from  grafs.  They  fay 
they  do  this  to  make  up  their  bellies  ;  but  there  feems 
much  reafon  to  dtfapprove  of  this.  The  change  is 
very  violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  It  raw  fo  heating  and 
drying,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  to  fear  that  the 
aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  more 
than  IS  at  fir(f  perceived.  It  is  always  obferved  that 
the  dung  is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  which  is  in  general  .very  wrong  for 
this  fort  of  horfe.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
ftraw  feedmg,  and  to  depend  upon  moderate  airing, 
warm  clothing,  and  good  old  hay  and  fweet  com,  than 
to  have  recoone  to  any  thing  of  d\is  kind. 

When  the  horfe  has  evacuated  all  his  grafs,  and  has 
been  properly  (bod,  and  the  flioes  have  had  time  to  fet- 
tle to  his  feet,  he  may  be  ridden  abroad,  and  treated  in 
this  manner :  the  groom  ought  to  viiit  bim  early  in  the 
morning,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  long  days,  and  at  fix  in 
the  fhor^ones  ;  he  muft  then  clean  out  the  ftabie,  and 
feel  the  horfe 's  neck,  flank,  and  belly,  to  findthe  ftate  of 
his  health.  If  the  flank  feels  foft  and  flabby,  there  is  a 
necefRty  of  good  diet  to  harden  it,  otherwife  any  great 
«xeTcii-e  will  occ^fion  fwellings  and  goutinefs  in  the 
heds.  After  this  examination,  a  handmlor  two  of  old 
oats,  well  fifted,  fiiould  be  given  him:  this  will  make 
him  have  more  inclination  to  water,  and  will  aM>  make 
the  water  (it  better  on  his  ftomach,  than  if  he  drank 
falling.  After  this  he  is  to  be  tied  up  and  dreflfcd.  If 
in^'the  do  ng  of  this  he  opens  his  mouth,  as  if  he  would 
bite,  or  attempts  to  kick  at  the  perion,  it  is  a  proof  ihat 
the  teeth  of  the  curry  comb  are  too  ibarp,  and  muft  be 
filed  blunter.  If,  after  this,  he  continues  the  fame 
tricks,  it  is  through  wantonnefs,  and  he  fhould  be  cor* 
re£led  for  it  with  the  whip.  The  intent  of  currying  be- 
ing  only  to  raife  the  dull,  this  is  lo  be  \>ru(hed  off  after- 
wards with  a  horle-tail  nailed  to  a  handle,  or  any  other 
light  brufh.  Then  be  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  the 
brufh,  and  dulled  a  fccond  time ;  be  fliould  then  be 
robbed  over  with  a  wet  hand,  and  all  the  loofe  hairs, 
and  whatever  foulnefs  the^e  is,  Oioold  be  picked  off. 
When  this  is  done,  and  he  is  wiped  dry  as  at  Bi ft,  a 
large  faddlc-dotb  is  to  be  piM  on,  rcacbmg  down  lo  the 
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fpurring  place  ;  then  the  faddle.is  to  be  put  on,  and  a 
cloth  thrown  over  it  that  he  may  not  take  cold  :  then 
rub  down  his  legs,  and  pick  his  feet  with  an  iron-picker, 
and  let  the  mane  and  tail  be  corpbed  with  a  wet  mane* 
comb.  Laftly,  it  is  a  cuftom  to  fpurt  fome  beer  in  his 
mouth  juft  before  the  leading  him  out  of  the  ftable.  He 
ftiould  then  be  mounted,  and  walked  a  mile  at  leaft  to 
fome  running  water,  and  there  watered  ;  but  he  muft 
only  be  fuftered  to  take  abot^H  half  his  water  at  one  driak* 
ine. 

It  is  the  cuftom  of  many  to  gallop  the  horfe  at  a  vio. 
lent  rate  as  foon  as  he  cotnes  out  of  the  water  v  but  this 
is  extremely  wrong  for  many  reafons.  It  endangers 
the  breaking  a  hor?e*s  wind  more  than  anv  other  prac* 
tice.  and  often  has  been  the  occafion  of  burfiing  verv 
good  horfes.  It  ufes  them  aUbto  the  difagreeable  trick 
we  find  in  many  horfes,  of  running  away  as  foon  as 
ever  they  come  out  of  the  water :  and  with  fome 
it  makes  them  averfe  to  drinking,  fo  that  they  will 
rather  endure  thirft,  and  hurt  themfclves  by  it,  than 
bring  on  the  violent  exercife  whiah  they  rembember 
always  follows  it.  The  better  way  is  to  walk  him  a 
little  after  he  is  out  of  the  water,  then  put  him  to  a 
gentle  gallpp  for  a  little  while,  and  after  this  to  bring 
him  to  the  water  again.  This  ftiould  be  done  three  or 
four  times,  till  he  will  not  drink  any  more.  If  there 
is  a  hilly  place  near  the  watering-pl?ce,  it  is  always 
well  to  ride  up  to  it;  if  otherwife,  any  place  is  to  be 
chofcn  where  there  is  iree  air  and  fun.  That  the  horfe 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this,  he  is  not  to  be  galloped, 
but  walked  about  in  this  place  an  hoilr,  and  then  taken 
home  to  the  ftable.  The  pleafure  the  horfe  himfeif 
takes  in  thefe  airings,  when  well  managed,  is  very 
evident;  for  he  will  gape,  yawn,  and  Ihrug  up  his 
body:  and  in  thefe,  whenever  he  would  ftand  flili  to 
ftale,  dung,  or  liflen  to  any  noife,  he  is  not  to  be  hin- 
dered from  it,  but  encouraged  in  every  thing  of  this 
kind. 

The  advantages  of  thefe  airings  are  very  e\'ident ; 
they  purify  the  olood,  teach  the  horfe  how  to  make  his- 
breatning  agree  with  the  reft  of  the  motions  of  his 
body,  and  give  him  s^i  appetite  to  his  food,  which 
hunters  and  racers  that  are  kept  ftalled,  up  are  other- 
wife  very  apt  to  lofe.  On  returning  from  airing,  the 
litter  of  the  ftable  ftiould  be  frefh,  and  by  ftirring  this 
and  wbiftling  he  will  be  brought  to  ftale.  Then  he  is 
to  be  led  to  his*ftaJl,  and  tied  up,  and  again  carefully 
rubbed  down;  then  he  ftiould  be  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth  next  his  body,  and  a  canvas  one  over  that,  made 
to  fit  him,  and  reaching  down  to  his  legs.  .  This,,  as 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle  oDferves,  is  a  cuftom  which  we 
learned  of  the  Turks,  who  are,  of  all  people,  the  mofk 
nice  and  careful  of  their  horfes.  Ovier  tlvis  covering 
there  fhould  be  put  a  body-cloth  of  fix  or  eight  ftraps; 
^his  keeps  his  belly  in  fhape,  and  does  not  nurt  binv 
This  clothing  will  be  futhcient  while  the  weather  is  not 
very  fharp ;  but  in  fevere  feafons,  when  the  hair  begins 
to  rife  and  ftart  in  the  uncovered  parts,  a  wcciiVn 
cloth  is  to  be  added,  and  this  will  always  prove  fully 
(tthicient. 

Different  horfes,  and  different  feafons,  inake  a  varie- 
ty  in  i\ic  degree  of  clothing  ncc^flar)''^  but  there  always 
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is  an  obvious  rale  to  point  out  tlie  ncccflaVy  chiinges, 
the  roughnefs  of  the  coat  being  a  mark  ol  the  want  oJF 
clothing,  and  the  fmoothncfs  ot  it  a  proof  that  the 
clothing  is  fufficicnt.  Therefore  if  at  any  time  the  hair 
is  found  to  flart,  it  is  a  notice  that  fome  further  clotht 
ing  is  to  be  added. 

if  the  horfe  fwcat  much  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign  that 
he  is  over-fed  and  wants  exercife;  this,  therefore,  is  ea- 
fily  remedied.  An  hour  or  more,  after  the  horfe  is 
come  in  from  his  airing,  the  groom  (hould  give  him  a 
wifp  of  clean  hay^  making  him  eat  it  out  o«  his  hand; 
after  this  let  the  manger  be  well  cleaned  out,  and  a 
quartern  of  oats  clean  fifced  be  given  him.  If  he  eats 
up  this  with  an  appetite,  he  fhould  have  more  given 
him ;  buty  if  he  is  flow  and  indifferent  about  it,  he 
mud  have  no  more.  The  bulinefs  is  to  give  him 
enough,  but  not  to  cloy  him  with  food. 

If  the  horfe  gets  flelh  too  fail  on  this  home  feeding, 
he  is  not  to  be  ftinted  to  preven^it,  but  only  his  exer- 
cife  increafed;  this  will  take  down  his  flefh,  and  at  the 
fame  time  give  him  ftrength  and  wi'nd.  After  the  feed- 
ing in  the  morning  is  over,  the  (table  is  to  be  fhut  up, 
only  leaving  him  a  little  hay  on  his  litter.  He  need 
be  no  more  looked  at  till  one  o'clock,  and  then  only 
rubbed  down,  and  left  again  to  the  time  of  his  evening 
watering,  which  is  five  o'clock  in  the  fummer,  and  four 
in  the  winter.  When  he  has  been  watered,  he  muft  be 
kept  out  an  hour  or  two,  if  neccflary,  and  taken  home 
and  rubbed  as  after  the  morning  watering.  Then  he 
is  to  have  a  feed  ot  corn  at  fix  o'clock,  and  a^nother  at 
nine  at  night;    and  being  then  cleaned,  and  his  litter 

Eut  in  order,  and  hay  enough  left  for  the  night,  he  is  to 
e  left  till  morning.  This  is  the  diredlion  for  one  day, 
and  in  this  manner  he  is  to  be  treated  every  day  for  a 
fortnight ',  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  flefh  will  be  fo 
hardened,  his  wind  fo  improved,  and  his  mouth  fo 
quickened,  and  his  gallop  brought  to  fo  good  a  ftroke, 
ttiat  he  will  be  fit  to  be  put  to  moderate  hunting. 
Durinc  the  time  that  he  is  uied  to  hunting,  he  muft  be 
ordered  on  his  days  of  reft  exadlly  as  he  is  diredled  for 
the  fortnight  when  he  is  in  preparation;  but,  as  his  ex- 
ercife  is  now  greatly  increafed,  he  muft  be  allowed 
more  ftrcngthening  food,  mixing  fome  old  fplit  beans 
at  twefj  feeding  with  his  oats. 

And,  if  this  is  not  found  to  be  fufiicient,  the  follow- 
ing bread  muft  be  given :  let  two  pecks  of  old  beans 
and  one  peck  of  wheat  be  ground  together,  and  made 
into  an  indifferently  fine  meal ;  then  knead  it  into 
dough  with  fome  warm  water  and  a  good  quantity  of 
yeait;  let  it  lie  a  time  that  it  may  nfc  and  fwell,  which 
Will  make  the  bread  the  lighter;  then  make  it  into 
loaves  of  a  peck  each,  and  let  it  be  baked  in  a  flow 
oven,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  done  without  being 
burnt;  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  it  muft  be  fet 
bottom  upwards  to  cool :  when  it  is  one  day  old  the 
cruft  is  to  be  chipped  off,  and  the  crumb  given  him  for 
food.  When  this  is  ready,  he  ihould  have  fome  of  it 
at  leaft  once  a  day ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  made  the  only 
food,  but  fome  feeds  are  to  be  of  oats  alone,  fome  of 
oats  and  thi.^  bread,  and  fome  of  oats  and  beans  mixed 
together.  The  making  a  variety  in  this  manner  being 
tke  beft  of  all  methc^  of  keeping  up  the  appetite, 


which  is  afttti  apt  to  fail. — ^The  day  before  the  horfe 

is  to  hunt,    he  muft  have  no   beans,    becaufe  they 

are  hard  of  digeftion,   but  only  fome  oats  with  this 

bread;    or,    if  he  will  be  brought  to  eat  the  bread 

alone,    that  will  be  beft  of  all.      His  evening  feed 

fliould  on  this  day  be  fomewhat  earlier  than  ufual ; 

and  he  (hoiild  be  vifited  the  next,  morning  at  about  four 

o'clock,  when  put  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  ciean-drefTcd 

oats  into  his  locker,  pouring  into  it  a  quart  of  good 

ftrong  toaft  and  ale,  mixing  the  whole  well  togctlier. 

When  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and  tie  htm  up 

to  the  ring  and  drefs  him:  having  dreffed,  faddle  him, 

throwing  his  cloth  over  him,  ana  let  him  ftand  till  the 

hounds  are  ready  to  go  out.     l*ake  care  not  to  draw 

the  faddle-girths  too  ti^ht  till  you  are  ready  to  mount, 

left  that  fhould  caufe  liim  to  grow  fick.     When  the 

hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which  Ihould  not  be  before 

fun-rifing,)  go  into  theiield  along'with  tbem,  and  ride 

your  horie  gently  up  and  down,  till  a  hare  is  ftarted, 

when  you  are  to  follow  the  hounds  as  the  other  hunters 

do  ;    but,  remembering  it  to  be  the  iirft  time  of  his 

hunting,  he  is  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  diflPerent 

forts  ot  grounds  as  to  know  how  to  gallop  (nioothly  and 

with  eafe  upon  them ;    and  for  that  realon  you  ought 

not  to  put  him  to  above  half  his  fpeed,  that  he  may 

learn  to  carry  a  fteady  body,  and  to  manajfje  his  Icgi 

both  upon  fallows  and  green  fwarth.     Neither  fhould 

you  gallop  him  ohen,  or  any  long  time  together,  for 

fear  of  difcouraging  him,  and  caufing  a  diflike  to  this 

eyercife;  and  take  care  to  crofs  fields  to  the  beft  advan* 

tage.     You  (hould  make  up  to  the  hounds  at  every  de- 

fault,  and  ftill  keep  your  horfe  within  the  cry  of  the 

hounds,  that  he  may  oe  ufed  to  the  foimd ;  and  by  fo 

doing,  in  a  very  (hort  time  he  will  take  fuch  delight 

and  pleafure  in  their  mufic,  that  he  will  ever  after  be 

eaffer  to  follow  them. 

When  the  chafe  is  led  over  any  carpet-ground,  or 
fandy  highway,  on  which  your  horfe  may  lay  out  his 
body  fmoothly,'  there  you  may  gallop  him  for  half  a 
mile,  to  teach  him  to  lay  out  his  oody,  to  gather  up  his 
legs,  to  lengthen  and  uiorten  his  ftroke,  according  to 
the  different  earths  he  gallops  on,  fuch  as  green  fwarth, 
meadow,  moor,  heath,  l^c.  then  to  ftoop  and  run  more 
on  the  fhoulders;  if  amongft  mole-hills,  or  overhigh 
ridges  and  furrows^  then  to  gallop  more  roundly,  or  m 
lefs  compafs,  that  thereby  ne  may  ftrik£  his  furrow 
clear,  and  avoid  fetting  his  fore -feet  ^n  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  by  that  means  fall  over;  for,  though  he  (hould 
happen  to  fet  his  feet  in  a  furrow,  yet  carrying  bis  bo- 
dy fo  round,  and  refting  on  the  hand  in  his  gallop, 
would  prevent  his  falling ;  and  to  this  perfection,  no- 
thing but  ufe,  and  fuch  moderate  exercife,  can  bring 
■him. 

Acocrding  to  thefe  dire£lions  you  may  hunt  till 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at  which  time  ride  him 
home  in  a  foot-pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the  morning  ; 
and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the  field ;  and, 
as  you  are  going  home,  confider  whether  he  has  fweat 
a  little,  (for  you  muft  not  let  him  fweat  much  the  firft 
time  ;)  but,  if  not,  then  gallop  him  gently  on  fonte 
fkelping  earth,  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of  his  ears,  a 
little  on  his  neck,  and  in  his  Baals;  but  it  muft  be  done 

of 
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oP  his  own  voluntary  motion*  without  the  compuHton 
of  whip  or  fpur;  rh^n  have  him  home  and  ftable  him» 
and  by  no  means  walk,  him  in  hand  to  cool  him,  for 
fear  of  bis  cooiing  too  taft;  nor  walk  iiimi  for  fear  of 
caufing  ftn  obftrudion  of  the  na  ural  courfe  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  by  that  means  bring  an  inflammation  in  his 
legs,  which  is  the  original  cauic  of  tlic  fcratches. 

His  ftall  being  well  lictered  againft  he  comes  home, 
fet  him  up,  tymg  his  head  to  tue  rmg  with  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  him  well  with  dry  Itraw  ail  over  his  head, 
neck,  fore-bowels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs,  and 
after  that  rub  his  body  with  a  dry  cloth,  till  he  has  not 

a  wet  hair  left  about  him;  after  you  have  done,  take  off  him  again,  but  do  not  difturb  him,  for  the  mormng's 
his  faddle,  and  rub  the  place  vihere  the  faddle  was,  dry  ;  rc^  is  as  reffcfliing  to  a  horie  as  to  a  man  ;  but,  when 
in  like  manner,  and  clothe  him  immediately  with  his  j he  rifes  of  his  own  accord,  go  lo  him,  put  back  his 
ordinary  clothes,  left  he  take  cold:  and,  if  you  fuppofe  'dung  (torn  his  liuer,  and  obferve  what  colour  it  is  of» 
him  very  hot,  throw  a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  that  he  « whether  it  be  greafy,  and  fhine  outwardly,  and  alfo, 
may  not  cool  too  faft,  which  you  may  abate  when  you  (break  it  with  your  feet,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo  inwardly,  lor, 
pleafe,  and  fo  let  him  Hand  on  his  f  laflBe  two  hours  or  if  it  be  grcaly  and  foul,  (which  you  may  know  bv  its! 
better,  now  and  then  ilirrmg  rii'n  in  his  (iall  with  your  fhining  outwardly,  and  by  the  (bois  like  foap  that  will 
whip,  to  prevent  him  from  growing  ftiflPin  the  legs  and  appear  within)  or  if  it  appear  ot  a  dark  brown  colour, 
joints.  and  harder  than  it  was,  it  is  a  token  that  the  huningof 

Wheihthat  time  is  expired,  and  you  think  him  tho-  'the  day  before  has  done  him  good,  by  diifolving  part  of 
roughly  cool,  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his  head,  pick  bis  'the  inward  glut  which  was  within  him;  and,  therefore,, 
feet  from  dirt  or  gravel,  and  give  him  a  c^uart  or  three  the  next  time  you  hunt,  you  (hould  increafe  his  labour 
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another  ftall,  (that  you  may  not  wet  his  litter)  and 
bathe  his  legs  all  over  from  the  knees,  with  warm  becf« 
broth,  or  with  a  quart  of  warm  ufine,  in  which  four 
ounces  of  faltpetre  has  been  d'tfolved ;  then  rub  his 
leg^  dry,  fet  him  again  to  bis  fiall,  and  give  him  a 

food  home-feeding  of  oats,  or  bread,  which  he  iikcs 
eft,  or  both ;  and,  having  ftiaken  a  good  quantity  of 
litter  under  him,  that  he  may  rei)  the  better,  and  thrown 
him  hay  enough  in  his  rack  for  all  night,  ihui  the 
ftable  door  dole,  and  leave  him  to  reft  till  the  morn* 
ing. 
About  fix  or  feven  o'clock  the  next  mocnine;  go  to 


pints  of  fified  oats,  mixed  with  a  handful  of  clean 
drefled  hemp- feed;  but  give  him  not  more  than  the 
quantity  prefcnbed,  for  tear  of  taking  away  his'fto- 
mach,  which  will  be  very  much  weakened  through  the 
heat  of  bis  body,  and  want  of  water.  Then  take  olF 
the  fpare  cloth  for  fear  of  keeping  iiim  hot  too  long, 
andj  when  he  has  eaten  his  corn,  throw  a  good  quanti- 
ty of  hay,  clean  dufted,  on  hi^  litter,  and  let  him  reft 
two  or  three  hours,  or  thereabouts.  Having  prepared  him 
a  good  ma(h  made  of  half  a  peck  of  mait,  well  ground, 
and  boiling  hot  water,  fo  much  as  the  malt  willTweeten 
and  the  horfe  will  drink,  ftir  them  well  together,  and 
cover  it  over  with  a  cloth,  tJl  the  water  has  extra^ed 
the  ftrength  of  the  Qialt,  wiiich  will  be  almoft  as  fweet 
as  honey,  and  feel  ropy,  like  bird  lime;  being  but  Ut- 
ile more  than  blood  warm  give  it  to  the  horfe,  hut  not 
before,  left  the  ftes^ni  go  up  his  noftrils  and  oflfend 
him;  and,  when  he  has  drank  up  his  water,  let  him, 
if  he  pleafe,  eat  the  malt  too.  out,  if  he  refufes  to 
drink  it,  you  mul>  not  give  him  any  other  water  that 
nighti  but  place  this  drink  in  fume  part  of  bis  ftall, 
fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and  let  it  ftand 
by  him  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it  when  he  pleaies. 
This  mialh,  or,  as  it  is  called,  liorfe-caudle,  will  com- 
iort  his  ftomach,  and  kce^>  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 


but  a  little.  But  if  you  perceive  no  fuch  fymptoms^ 
but  that  his  dung  appears  bright,  but  rather  foft  than 
hard,  without  greafe,  and  in  a  word,  that  it  holds  the 
fame  pale  yellow  colour  that  it  did  before  he  buntedt 
then  it  is  a  lign  ihat  a  day's  hunting  made  no  diflolu- 
tio.i,  b'Jt  that  his  body  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  ftill^ 
and,  therefore,  the  next  day*s  hunting,  you  may  almoft 
double  his  labour. 

As  to  his  feeding,  you  muft  not  forget  to  change  his 
food,  by  giving  him  one  while  bread,  another  oats,  and 
a  third  tune  oats  and  beans,  which  you  find  he  likes 
likes  bell;  always  remembering,  that  variety  will  (harp* 
en  his  appetite;  and  bread  being  his  chief  food,  it  be<^ 
ing  more  nourilhing  and  ftrong  than  the  others,  feed 
him  the  oltener  with  it.  And  obferve  his  digeftion, 
whether  it  be  quick  or  flow.  If  you  find  him  quick, 
and  that  he  retains  this  food  biu  a  little  while,  then 
only  chip  his  bread  lightly;  but  if  it  be  How,  and  he 
retains  it  long,  th^n  cut  away  all  the  cruft,  and  feed 
him  only  witti  the  crumb ;  for  that,  being  light  ofdi- 
geftion,  is  foon  convcited  into  chyle  and  cxcrcmeiitsr, 
but  the  cruft  being  not  lo  ioc^n  di^citiblc,  requires,  by 
reafon  of  its  haidnclS)  longer  tunc  before  it  is  con- 
copied. 

The  next  day,  after  your  horfe  has  rcfled,  you  may 


heat  aitei  his  day's  hunting ;  it  will  clcame  and  bring  hunt  him  again  as  y.oa  did  the  firft  day,  obferving,  from 
away  all  manner  ol  greafe  and  grofs  humouis  which  ithe  remarks  you  have  made,  to  huot  him,  more  or  lefs,. 
have  been  oiliolved  bv  the  day's  labour;  and  the  ftime  according  as  you  find  his  tenipcr  and  conititutiun;  and 
of  the  malt. grains,  alter  he  has  drank  the  water,  will  when  you  come  borne,  jut  in  piatHcc  the  rules  above 
difperfe  the  watery  humours,  wa«Lh  might  othcrwife  given;  under  wliich  you  may  hunt  him  three  times  a 
annoy  his  head,  and  is  al  owed,  by  ail  ikilled  in  horfes,  <  week  lor  a;  toitnight  together,  but  do  not  fail  to  give 
Co  be  very  advantageous  on  that  account.  |  him  his  full  feedm^,  ana  no  other  fcourings  but  maihes 

After  he  has  caien  his  nwlh,  ft  rip  him  of  his  clothes,  and  hemp^feed,  which  is  equal  \n  its  virtue  with  the 


and  run  him  over  with  a  curry-comb  and  brufti,  hair- 
patch,  and  woollen-cioih,  and  clothe  him  up  again  ; 
aiod  cleanfc  his  legs,  as  well  as  his  body,  of  all  dirt  and 
iikh  which  may  annoy  them,  and  then  remove  bun  into 


former,  and  only  critics  otf  fuperiluous  humours  in  the 
dung. 

Horfes  at  advanced  ftages  are  fubje£l  todiforders,  for 
which  brifk  puiges  are  iccommended,  and  require  a 

more 
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ttiore  peculiar  mode  of  counteraflion ;  as  horfes  fub- 
jert  to,  or  labouring  under,  inveterate  cracks  in  the 
licels ;  oozing  indications  of  or  palpable  greafe  ;  cuta- 
riLOUS  crinjtions,  vafcuiiar  knots,  or  tubercles,  the  evi- 
dent effedts  of  plenitude ;  worms,  or  fluctuating  pains 
in  the  limbs,  occafioning  alternate  lamcnefs  in  one 
part  or  another.  In  all  which  caffes  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  horfds  (hould  never  have  their  exercife  in- 
crcafed  to  the  leafl  degree  of  violent  exertion.  If  the 
horfes  have  not  fix  or  eight  miles  to-thc  hounds  on  the 
morning* of  hunting,  they  (hould  be  walked  at  Icaft  an 
hour,  or  in  hour  and  a  half,  before  they  appear  at  the 
place  of  meeting  :  the  confiftency  of  their  having  fuffi- 
cient  time  to  unload  the  frame,  by  frequency  ot  evacu- 
ation, is  extremely  evident.  The  nrft  burft.  with 
either  deer  or  fox,  is  generally  fevere,  and  not'unfre- 
^uently  of  long  duration,  in  which  too  much  tender- 
nefs  cannot  be  beftowcd  upon  your  horfe ;  from  whofe 
perfe£lions  and  perfevcrance  only,  you  can  derive  the 
enjoyment  of  the  chafe;  and  the  more  moderately  a 
horfe  is  exerted  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  greater 
probability  you  infurc  of  feeing  the  end  ot  it. 

On  your  return  from  hunting  (whether  after  a  long 
or  fliort  chafe),  the  mode  of  management  is  critically 
the  fame;  your  horfes  legs  and  feet  fliould  be  immedi- 
ately wafhed  with  warm  water:  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
infpefted,  whether  they  have  received  any  injury  by 
over-reaches,  ftubs,  or  in  lacerations  between  hair  and 
hoof;  while  this  is  doing,  let  a  portion  of  liay  be  laid 
before  him,  and  immediately  alter  a  pail  full  of  water 
flightly  warm,  and  then  let  the  ufual  ceremony  of 
dreflihg,  feeding,  oiling,  (lopping,  and  other  minutiae 
of  the  liable,  be  gone  through. 

By  this  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  clean,  his 
fleOi  will  be  fo  enfeamed,  and  his  wind  fo  improved, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  bear  a  chafe  of  three  or  four 
miles  without  blowing  or  fweating ;  and  you  may  find 
by  his  caul  and  flank,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that  he  is  in 
an  indifferent  good  (late  of  body,  and  therefore  you 
mud  increafe  his  labour,  and  by  that  means  you  can 
judge  what  he  will  be  able  to  do,  and  whether  or  no 
ne  will  ever  be  fit  for  running  for  plates,  or  match. 

When  your  horfe  is  fet  over- night,  and  fed  early  in 
the  morning,  as  has  been  dire6ted,  then  go  into  the 
field  with  him,  and  when  he  is  empty,  (as  he  will  be 
by  the  time  you  have  ftarted  your  game)  follow  the 
hounds  at  a  good  round  rate,  as  at  have  fpeed,  and  fo 
continue  till  you  have  cither  killed  or  loft  your  firft 
hare.  This  will  fo  rack  your  horfe,  and. he  will  have 
fo  emptied  himfelf,  that  he  will  be  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  rid  the  next  chafe  briikly,  which,  as  foon  as  it 
is  begun,  you  may  follow  the  hounds  at  three-quarters 
fpeed,  and  as  near  as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfeman  and 
fkilful  huntfman  ;  but  be  lure  to  take  care  not  to  ftrain 
him. 

During  this  day's  riding,  you  ought  to  obferve  nice- 
ly your  horfe's  fweat  under  his  faddlc  and  fore-bowels, 
and  if  it  appears  white,  like  froth  or  foap-fuds,  it  is  a 
fign  of  inward  glut  and  foulnefs,  and  that  your  day's 
exercife  was  enough  for  him,  therefore  ride  him  borne, 
and  order  him  as  before  dircOed.  But,  if  it  has  hap- 
pened that  your  exercife  has  been  fo  eafy  as  not  to 
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fwcal  your  horfe  thoroughly,  then  you  oughr  to  ride 
him  brifkly,  and  afteruards  cool  him  in  the  field ; 
then  ride  him  home,  and  order  him  as  has  been  be- 
fore direfted. 

When  you  take  off  your  horfe's  bridle,  give  him  a 
good  quantity  of  rye-bread,  inPcid  of  hemp-feed  and 
oats,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake  a  pcck-loat;  for,  this 
being  cold  and  molfl,  will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body 
after  his  labour,  and  prevent  coflivenefs,  to  which  you 
will  find  him  addicted  ;  then  give  hini  hay,  and  after- 
wards a  mafh,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  before. 
The  next  morping,  it  you  perceive  by  his  dung  that 
his  body  is^diftempcred,  and  that  he  is  hard  and  bounc!, 
then  take  iome  crumbs  of  your  rye-bread,  and  work  it 
with  as  much  fweet  frcfh  btitteras  will  make  it  into  a 
pafte,  and  make  it  up  into  balls  about  the  bignefs^of  a 
large  walnut,  of  which  give  him  five  or  -fix  in  a  morn- 
ing failing.  Aftei -this  put  the  faddleon,  and  gallop 
him  gently  oiv  fome  grafs-plat  or  clofe  that  is  near  at 
hand,  till  he  begin  to  fweat  under  his  ears ;  and  then 
take  him  into  the  ftable  again,  rub  him  well,  and  throw 
a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  a  good  quantity  of  frefh  litter 
under  him,  and  let  him  ftand  two  hours  on  the  bridle; 
give  him  a  quantity  of  rye-bread,  and  fome  hay  to  chew 
upon,  and  give  him  a  warm  mafh,  feed  him  with 
bread  and  corn  as  much  as  he  will  eat,  and  alfo  as 
much  hay  as  he  will  eat.  The  next  day  water  him 
abroad,  and  order  him  as  is  before  dire^ed  for  days 
of  rel^.  The  next  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  but 
not  fo  hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the  sifter- 
noon;  but  then  ride  him  after  the  hounds  briflcly, 
three- (juartcr  fpeed,  that  he  may  fweat  heartily  :  then 
cool  him  a  little,  and  ride  him-  home,  and,  as  foon  as 
he  is  come  into  the  liable,  give  him  two  or  three  balls, 
as  big  as  walnuts,  of  the  following  excellent  fcouring : 
Take  of  butter,  eight  ounces  ;  lenitive  eleduary,  four 
ounces ;  gromwel,  broom,  and  parfley-feeds,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  cream  of  tartar, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ;  reduce  the 
feeds  to  a  powder,  then  flir  them  into  a  pafte  with  the 
eleSuary  and  butter,  knead  it  well  together,  put  it  into 
a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  horfe  has  taken  thefe  balls,  rub  him 
dry,  drefs  him,  clothe  him  warm,  let  him  Hand  two 
or  three  hours  upon  the  fnaffle ;  afterwards  give  him 
two  or  three  handfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  order  him  as 
you  been  direded  before,  as  to  hay,  provender,  mafli, 
&c.  and  fo  leave  him  till  next  morning. 

In  the  morning  take  notice  of  his  dung,  whether  it 
ftill  retain  the  true  colour,  or  be  dark,  or  black,  or 
red  and  high- coloured  :  in  the  next  place,  whether  it 
be  loofe  and  thin,  or  hard  and  dry.  If  it  be  of  a  pale 
yellow,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it  is  a  fign  of  health, 
ilrcngth,  and  cleanlinefs  ;  if  it  be  dark  or  black,  then 
it  is  a  fign  there  is  greafe  and  other  ill  humours  ftirred 
up,  which  are  not  yet  evacuated  :  if  it  be  red  and  high- 
coloured,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  his  blood  is  feverifh  and 
diflempered,  by  means  of  inward  heat :  if  it  be  loofe 
and  thin,  it  is  a  fign  of  wcaknefs  ;  but  if  hard  and  dry, 
it  fhews  the  horfe  to  be  hot  inwardly,  or  elfe  that  be  is 
a  foul  feeder:  but  if  his  dung  be  in  a  medium,  be- 
tween  bard  and  foft,  and  TmelL  flrong^  it  is  a  iign«f 
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health  and  vigour.  When  thefe  obfervaddns  have 
been  iiiadei  then  feed,  drefs,  water,  &c.  as  on  bis 
ufual  days  of  reft,  always  letting  him  have  variety,  and 
his  fill  of  corn  ami  bread. 

The  next  day  rake  him  abroad  into  the  fields  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  labour  more 
than  riding  him  gently  after  the  hounds  ;  for  the  intent 
of  this  day's  excroife  is  only  to  keep  him  in  breath,  and 
procure  himan  appetite.  When  the  day  is  near  fpent, 
ride  him  home  without  the  leaft  fweat,  and  then  order 
him  as  at  other  times,  except  that  you.  are  not  to  give 
him  any  fcourings,  or  rye-bread.  The  next  day  order 
him  in  every  relpefcl  as  on  other  days  of  reft  ;  and,  as 
you  have  fpcnt  this  week,  you  muft  fpend  the  next, 
without  any  alteration  ;  and  by  this  time,  and  this  ma- 
nagement, you  may  depend  upon  it  that  your  horfe  has 
been  drawn  clean  enough  for  ordinary  hunting.  So 
that  afterwards,  only  taking  care  to  hunt  your  horfe 
with  moderation  twice  or  three  times  a  week,  at  your 

Eleafure;  and  according  to  the  conftiiution  of  your 
orfe's  body  ;  you  need  not  quefiion  to  have  hiin  in  as 
good  Oate  and  lirength  as  you  can  defire,  without  dan- 
ger of  his  wind,  eye 'fight,'  feet,  or  body. 

Having  thus  drawn  your  horfe  clean,  jointly  by  na- 
ture and  art,  you  will  perceive  thofe  figns  before -men- 
tioned very  plainly  ;  for  his  flefh  on  his  fliort  ribs  and 
buttocjks  v^ill  be  as  hard  as  brawn,  his  Aanks  will  be 
thin,  and  nothing  to  be  felt  but  a  double  (kin,  and 
chaps  fo  clean  from  fat,  glot;  or  kernels,  that  you 
may  hide  your  fills  in  them  ;  and,  above  all,  his  exer- 
cife  will  give  plain  demonftration,  of  the  eflScacy  ot 
this  method  of  ordering  him,  for  he  will  run  three  or 
four  miles,  three-quarters  fpecd,  without  fweating,  or 
fcarce  fo  much  as  blowing.  When  the  horfe  has  oeen 
brought  to  this  ftate,  you  muft  ufe  no  more  fcourings 
after  hunting,  becaufe  nature  has  nothing  to  work  upon 
but  rye-bread  and  mafli,  except  the  horfe  be  now  and 
then  troubled  with  fome  little  dulnefs  in  his  head ; 
then  bruife  a  little  muftard-feed  in  a  fine  linen  rag, 
and  fteep  it  in  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  three  or  four  hours, 
and,  untying  the  rag,  mix  the  muftard-feed  and  the 
ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  oats,  and  give  it  to 
Jiim. 

In  general,   after  your  horfe  is  thus  brought  into 

f)erfe6t  hunting  order,  there  is  nothing  fo  well  ca1c,u- 
ated  for  comforting  and  giving  him  wind  and  courage, 
as  toafted  bread  and  wine,  or  toafted  bread  and  ale, 
juft  before  going  out  of  the  ftable.  This  was  the  prac- 
tice of  an  old  huntfman  of  mine,  who,  though  iome- 
times  obliged  to  put  up  with  an  indiflTerent  horfe,  was, 
by  this  method,  always  furc  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

If,  alter  hunting  or  racing,  your  horfe  fliould  take  a 
violent  cold,  which  will  fometimes  unavoidably  hip- 
pen,  let  the  following  comfortable  drench  be  given. 
Fake  a  pint  of  ale  and  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
difToIve  in  it  one  ounce  of  Spanifli  liquorice,  and  one 
ounce  of  fugar-candy,  put  in  one  ounce  of  true  dia- 
pentc  made  with  myrrh,  one  ounce  of  annifced  pow- 
der, one  ounce  of  London  treacle,  two  ounces  of  fweet- 
oil,  and  two  drachms  of  balfam  ol  fulphur.  A  famous 
running- horfe,  belonging  to  Germanic  us  Shepp  a  RD, 
Efq.  was  cured  by  this  receipt  oi  a  moft  violent  cold, 
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and  blcedinc  at  the  nofe,  that  had  been  of  near  t%c!vc 
months  fianding.  The  above  gentleman  gave  it  tne  on 
a  promife  that  I  fhould  not  ])aa  with  it  to  any  other 
perfon  during  his  life,  orwhilcjic  kept  running- horfcs. 
He  had  himlelf  procured  it  by  aft,  having  offered  hi^ 
groom  (in  whofe  cuftody  it  was)  ten  guineas  for  it ; 
but,  on  his  rcfufing  to  taVe  the  jnoney,  he  employed 
his  under-groom  to  watch  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
copy  of  it,  wliicli  he  did  (liortly  afterwards.  I  have 
frequently  adniinillered  it  to  my  hunters,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  fail  in  its  cfficdcy. 

Of  the  Management  of  Hmnds, 

Before  we  fpeak  of  the  methods  proper  to  be  ufed 
for  this  purpofe,  it  will  be  nccclfary  to  point  out  the 
qualities  which  fportfmen  defirc  to  meet  with  in  thefc 
animals.  It  is  generally  unclerftood,  that  hounds  of 
the  middle-fixe  arc  the  moft  proper,  it  being  remarked, 
that  all  animals  of  that  defcription  arc  ftronger  than  ei- 
ther fuch  as  are  very  fmall  or  very  large.  The  (hape 
ot  the  hoOnd  ouffhtto  be  particularly  attended  to;  tor, 
if  he  be  not  well  proportioned,  he  can  neither  run  faft 
nor  do  much  work.  His  legs  ought  to  be  ftraight,  his 
"feet  round,  and  not  very  large;  his  (houlders  back; 
his  breaft  rather  wide  than  narrow ;  his  cheft  deep,  his 
back  broad,  his  head  fmalf,  his  neck  thin;  his  tail 
thick  and  buftiy,  and  if  he  carry  it  well  fo  much  thi 
better.  None  of  thofe  young  houhds  which  arc  out  at 
the  elbows^  or  fuch  as  are  weak  from  the  knee  to  the 
foot,  ftiould  ever  be  taken  into  the  pack.     That  the 

Eack  may  look  well,  it  is  proper  that  the  hounds  (hould 
c  as  much  as  poflfible  of  a  fize ;  and,  if  the  animals  bt 
handfomc  at  the  fame  time,  the  pack  will  then  be  per- 
feift.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  thought,  that  this  con- 
tributes any  thing  to  the  goodnefs  of  a  pack;  for  veiy 
unhandfome  packs,  confifting  of  hounds  entirely  differ- 
ent in  fize  and  colour,  have  been  known  to  afford  very 
good  fport.  It  is  only  nceffary  that  they  fliould  run 
well  together;  to  which  indeed  an  uniformity  in  fixe 
and  fiiape  would  fecm  to  contribute  in  fome  degree. 
The  pack  that  can  run  ten  miles,  or  any'othcr.  confi- 
derable  fpace,  in  the  ftiorteft  time,  may  be  faid  to  go 
fafteft,  though  the  hounds,  taken  fcparately,  might  be 
confiderably  inferior  to  others  in  fwiftncfs.  A  pack  of 
hounds,  confidered  in  acolleflive  body,  go  faft  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellence  of  their  nofes,  and  the  head 
they  carry.  Packs  which  arc  comnofcd  of  hounds  of 
various  kinds  fcldom  run  well.  When  the  packs  are 
very  large,  the  hounds  arc  feldom  fufficiently  hunted 
to  DC  good  ;  twenty  or  thirty  couple,  therefore,  or  at 
moft  forty,  will  be  abundantly  fuflicient  for  the  kceneft 
fportfman  in  this  country,  as  thus  he  may  be  enabled 
to  hunt  three  or  even  four  times  a  week.  The  number 
of  hounds  to  be  kept  muft,  however,  in  a confiderablc 
degree,  depend  on  the  ftrength  of  the  pack,  and  the 
country  in  which  you  hunt.  They  fliould  be  left  at 
home  as  feldom  as  pofftble  ;  and  too  many  old  hounds 
(hould  not  be  kept.  None  ought  to  be  kept  above  five 
or  fix  feafons,  though  this  alfo  is  fomewhat  uncertain, 
as  we  have  no  rule  for  judging  hgw  long  a  hound  will 
laft. 
M  m  In 


Inbreeding  cyf  hounds  conficieTable  attention  ooght  to 
^be  paid  to  ilie  dog  from  whom  you  breed.  All  fuch 
arc  to  be  rejcdlcd  as  have  a  tender  nofe,  as  are  babblers 
or  fkirters.  An  old  dog  fliould  never  be  put  to  an  old 
bitch  i  nor  fliould  any  attempts  be  made  to  crofs  the 
breed  unlefs  in  a  proper  and  judicious  manner.  Mr. 
Beckford  informs  us,  that  he  has  fcen  fox-hounds 
bred  out  of  a  Newfoundland  dog'and  a  fox-hound  bitch ; 
the  whelps  were  monUroully  ugly,  and  had  other  bad 
qualities  bcfidcs.  The  crofs  moll  likely  to  be  of  fer- 
vicc  to  a  fox-hound  is  the  beagle.  The  rcafonof  crofT- 
ing  the  breed  ibmctimcs  is,  that  the  imperfcdlions  of 
one  may  fometimes  be  remedied  by  another.  The 
months  of  January^  February,  and  march^  are  the  beft 
for  breeding;  late  puppies' feldom  thrive.  After  the 
females  begin  to  grow  big  with  young,  it  will  not  be 

firoper  to  let  them  hunt  any  more,  or  indeed  to  remain 
or  a  mueh  longer  time  in  tne  kennel.  Sometimes  thefe 
animals  will  have  an  extraordinary  number  of  whelps. 
Mr.  Beckford  infurms  us,  that  ne  has  known  a  bitch 
have  Biteen  puppies  at  a  litter  ;  and  he  afl'ures  lis,  that 
a  friend  of  his  informed  him,  that  a  hound  in  his  -pack 
brought  forth  fixteen,  all  oi  them  alive.  In  thefi^  cafes 
it  is  proper  to  put  fome  of  the  puppies  to  another  bitch, 
if  you  want  to  Keep  them  all ;  out,  if  any  are  deflroyed, 
the  beil  coloured  ought  to  be  kept.  The  bi^chesfhould 
not  only  have  plenty  of  flefh,  but  milk  alfo ;  and  the 
puppies  (houldTnotbe  taken  from  them  till  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themfelves  :  their  mothers  will  be  re- 
lieved when  they  learn  to  lap  milk,  which  they  will  do 
in  a  (hort  time.  After  the  puppies  are  taken  away  from 
their  mothers,  the  litter  (hould  have  three  purging-balls 
given  them,  one  every  other  morning,  and  plenty  of 
whey  the  intermediate  day.  If  a  bitch  bring  only  one 
or  two  .puppies,  and  you  have  another  that  will  take 
them,  by  putting  the  puppies  to  her  the  former  will  foon 
be  fit  to  hunt  again.  She  fliould,  however,  be  firft  ph^- 
ficked,and  it  will  alfo  beof  ferA'ice  to  anoint  herdugs  with 
brandy  and  water. 

Whelps  are  very  liable  to  the  diflemper  to  which 
dogs  in  general  are  fubjc6l,  and  which  frequently  makes 
great  havock  among  them  at  their  walks  ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed«  by  "Mr.  Beckford,  to  be  owing  to  the  little  care 
that  is  taken  of  them.  '*  I f  the  diftemper  (fays  he;  once 
gets  among  them,  they  muft  all  have  it :  yet,  notwith- 
llanding  that,  as  they  will  be  conftantly  well  fed,  and 
he  warm  (in  a  kennel  built  on  purpofe)  I  am  confident 
it  would  be  the  faving  of  many  lives.  If  you  fhould 
adopt  this  meihodj  you  muft  remember  to  ufe  them 
early  to  go  in  couples :  and,  when  they  become  of  a 
proper  age,  they  muft  be  walked  out  often  ;  for,  fhould 
they  remain  confined,  they  would  neither  have  the 
health,,  fhapp,  or  underftanding,  which  they  ought  to 
have.  When  I  kept  harriers,  I  bred  up  fome  of  the 
puppies  at  a  diliant  kennel;  but,  having  no  fervants 
thereto  exercife  them  properly,  1  found  them  much  in- 
feiior  to  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  had  the  luck  to  fur- 
vive  the  many  diflicuhies  and  dangers  they  had  under- 
gone at  their  walks ;  thefe  were  afterwards  equal  to 
any  thing,  and  afraid  of  nothing  ;  whilft  thofe,  that  had 
been  nurfcd  with  fo  much  care,  were  weakly,  timid, 
and  had  every  difadvantage  attending  private  education. 
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I  have  often  heard,  as  an  excufe  for  hounds  not  hunt- 
ing a  cold  fcent,1thai  they  were  too  high-bred.  I  con- 
fels  I  know  hot  what  that  means  {  but  this  1  know,  that 
hounds  aie  too  frequently  ill-bred  to  be  of  any  fervice. 
It  is  judgment  in  the  breeder,  and  patience  afterwards 
in  the  huntfm|in,  that  makes  them  hunt. 

'^  When  young  hounds  are  firft  taken  in,  they  (hould 

be  kept  fcparate  from  the  pack ;  and,  as  it  will  happen 

at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  little  or  no  hunting, 

you  may  eafily  give  them  up  one  of  the  kennels  and 

grafs-court  adjoming.      Their  play  frequently  ends  in 

a  battle  ;    it  therefore  is  le£s  dangerous  where  all  are 

equally  matched.— If  you  find  that  they  taHe  a  diflike  to 

any  particular  hound,  the  fafeft  way  will  be  to  remove 

hini,  or  it'  is  probable  they  will  kill  him  at  laft.     When 

a  feeder  hears  tne  hounds  quarrel  in  the  kennel,  he 

halloos  to  them  to  flop  them ;   he  then  goes  in  among 

them,  and  flogs  every  hound  he  comes  near.      How 

much  more  reafonable,  as  well  as  efficacious,  would  it 

be,  were  he  to  fee  which  were  the  combatants  before  he 

fpeaks  to  them.     Punifliment  would  then  fall,  as  it 

ought,  on  the  guilty  only.     In  all  packs  there  are  fome 

hounds  more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft  ;    and  it  is  to 

them  we  owe  all  the  mifchief  that  is  done.    If  you  find 

chaflifement  cannot  quiet  them,  it  may  be  prudent  to 

break  their  holders ;  tor,  fmce  they  are  not  neceflTary  to 

them  for  the  meat  they  have  to  eat,  they  are  not  likely 

to  ferve  them  in  any  good  purpofe.      Youn?  hounds 

fliould  be  fed  twice  a  day,  as  they  feldom  take  Itindly  to 

the  kennel-meat  at  flrft,  and  the  diftemper  is  mofl  apt 

to  feize  them  at  this  time.     It  is  better  not  to  round 

them  till  they  are  thoroughly  fettled ;  nor  fhould  it  be 

put  off  till  the  hot  weather,  for  then  they  would  bleed 

too  much.     It  may  be  better  perhaps  to  round  them  at 

their  quarters,  when  about  fix  months  old ;  fliould  it  be 

done  fooner,  it  would  make  their  ears  tuck  up.     The 

tailing  of  them  is  ufually  done  before  they  are  put  out ; 

it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  till  they  are  taken 

in.     Dogs  muft  not  be  rounded  at  the  time  they  have  the 

diftemper  upon  them,  as  the  lofs  of  blood  will  weaken 

them  too  much. 

*'  If  any  of  the  dogs  be  thin  over  the  back,  or  any 
more  quarrelfome  than  the  reft,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  cut 
them  :  I  alfo  fpay  fuch  bitches  as  I  fhall  not  want  to 
breed  from  :  they  are  more  ufeful,  are  ftouter,  and  are 
always  in  better  order;  beftdes,  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary 
if  you  hunt  late  in  the  fpring,  or  your  pack  will  be  very 
fhort  for  want  of  it.  The  latter  operation,  however, 
does  not  always  fucceed;  it  will  be  necefTary  therefore 
to  employ  a  fkilful  perfon,  and  one  on  whom  you  can 
depend  ;  for,  if  it  be  ill  done,  though  they  cannot  have 
puppies,  they  will  go  to  heat  notwnhiianding.  They 
Ihould  be  kept  low  lor  feveral  days  before  the  operation 
is  performed,  and  muft  be  fed  on  thin  meat  for  fome  time 
after." 

It  is  impofTible  to  determine  how  many  young  hounds 
ought  to  be  bred  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pack,  as  this 
depends  altogether  on  contingencies.  The  deficiencies 
of  one  year  muft  be  fupplicd  by  the  next :  but  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  couple  of  old 
hounds,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  couple  of  young 
ones,  will  anfwcr  the  purpofe  where  no  more  than  forty 

couple 
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couple  are  to  be  kept.  A  confiderablc  number,  how- 
ever,  ought  ialways  to  be  bred  ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly 
and  evidently  true,  that  thofe  who  breed  the  greatcft 
number  of  hounds  mull  cxpeA  the  beft  pack. 

After  the  hounds  liave  been  rounded»  become  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  huntfrnan,  and  anfwer  to  their  names, 
tney  ought  to  be  coupled  together,  and  walked  out 
among  Iheep.  Such  as  are  particularly  ill-natured 
ought  to  have  their  couples  loofe  about  their  necks  in 
the  kennel  till  they  become  reconciled  to  them.  The 
moll  (lubborn  ought  to  be  coupled  to  old  hounds,  ra- 
tber  than  to  young  ones  ;  ^and  two  dogs  fliould  not  be 
coupled  together  when  you  can  avoid  it.  As  young 
hounds  are  awkward  at  firft,  a  few  ought  onl^  to  be  fet 
out  at  a  time  with  people  on  foot,  and  they  will  foon  af. 
terwards  follow  a  horfe.  When  they  have  been  walked 
out  often  in  this  manner  amongil  the  iheep,  the^'  fliould 
be  uncoupled  by  a  few  at  a  time,  and  thofe  chaftifed  who 
offer  to  run  after  the  (heep  \  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
reclaim  them  after  they  have  once  been  allowed  to  tafte 
blood.  Some  are  accuftomed  to  Couple  tlie  dogs  with  a 
ram,  in  order  to  break  them  from  Iheep  \  but  this  is 
very  dangerous  for  both  parties.  Mr.  Beckford  re- 
lates a  ftory  of  a  nobleman  who  put  a  large  ram  into  his 
kennel  in  order  to  break  his  hounds  from  (heep :  but, 
when  he  came  fome  time  after  to  fee  how  nobly  the 
Am  defended  himfelf,  he  found  him  entirely  eaten 
up,  and  the  bounds  gone  to  fleep  after  having  filled  their 
bellies. 

When  hounds  are  to  be  aired,  it  is  beft  to  take  them 
out  feparately,  the  old  ones  one  day,  and  the  young  an- 
other ;  though  9  if  they  are  to  have  whey  from  a  diftant 
dairy,  both  old  ahd  young  ones  may  be  taken  out  toge- 
ther, obferving  only  to  take  the  young  hounds  in  cou- 
ples when  the  old  ones  are  along  with  them«  Young 
hounds  are  always  apt  to  fall  imp  mifchief,  and  even  old 
ones,  when  idle,  will  be  apt  to  join  them.  Mr.  Bbck- 
roRD  mentions  a  whole  pack  running  after  a  flock  of 
flieep  through  the  mere  accident  of  a  horfe's  falling,  and 
then  running  away. 

With  regard  to  the  firil  entering  of  hounds  to  a  fcent, 
our  author  gives  fuch  dire£lions  as  have  fubjefied  him  to 
a  fevere  charee  of  inhumanity.  We  (hall  give  them  in 
his  own  words ;  '*  You  haa  better  enter  them  at  their 
'.own  game;  it  will  fave  much  trouble  afterwards. 
Many  dogs,  I  believe,  like  that  fcent  belt  which  they 
were  firft  blooded  to :  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  moft 
certainly  reafonaUe  to  ufe  them  to  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended thev  (hould  hunt.  It  may  not  be  amifs  firft, 
when  they  bcein.to  hunt,  to  put  light  collars  on  them. 
Young  hounds  may  eafily  get  out  of  their  knowledge; 
and  (hy  ones,  after  they  have  been  much  beaten,  may 
not  phoofe  to  return  home.  Collars,  in  that  cafe,  may , 
prevent  their  being  loft.— You  fay,  you  like  to  fee  your 
young  hounds  run  a  trail-fcent. — 1  have  no  doubt  but 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  fee  them  run  oyer  an  open 
down,  where  you  could  fo  eafily  obferve  their  adion  and 
their  (peed.  I  cannot  think  the  doing  of  it  once  or 
twice  could  hurt  your  hounds ;  and  vet,  asa  fportfman» 
I  <ure  not  recommend  it  to  you.  All  that  I  can  fay  is, 
that  it  would  be  lefs  bad  than  entering  them  at  a  hare. 
A  cat  is  as  good  a  trail  as  any ;   but  on  no  account 


(hould  any  trail  be  ufcd  after  your  hounds  are  (looped  to 
a  fcent.  1  know  an  old  fportihian  who  enters  his  youn^ 
hounds  firfl^t  a  cat,  which  he  drags  along  the  ground 
for  a  mile  or  two,  at  the  end  of  which  he  turns  out  a 
badger,  firft  taking  care  to  break  his  teeth  :  he  takes 
out  about  a  couple  of  old  hounds  along  with  ilie  young 
ones  to  hold  them  on.  He  never  enters  his  young 
hounds  but  at  vermin  ;  for," he  fays,  '*  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  that  he  fliould  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it!" 

>  Hounds  ought  to  be  entered  as  foon  as  poflible, 
though  the  time  muft  be  uncertain,  as  it  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  country  in  which  they  are.  I  n  corn  coun- 
tries hunting »may  not  be  pradlicable  till  the  qorn  is  cut 
down ;  but  you  may  begin  fooner  in  grafs-countries,  and 
at  any  time  in  woodlands.  '*  It  (fays  Mr.  Beckford) 
you  have  plenty  of  foxes,  and  can  afford  to  make  a  fa- 
crifice  of  lomc  of  them  for  the  fake  ol  making  your 
hounds  fleady,  take  them  firft  where  you  have  Icail  riot, 
putting  fome  of  the  ileadieft  of  your  old  hounds  among 
them.  If  in  fuch  a  place  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  litter  of  foxes,  you  may  aflure  yourfelf  you  will 
have  but  little  trouble  with  your  young  hounds  after- 
wards. If,  owing  to  a  fcarcity  ot  foxes,  you  (hould 
ftoop  your  hounds  at  a  hare,  let  them  by  no  means 
have  the  blood  of  her;  nor,  for  the  fake  of  confiftency, 
give  them  encouragement.  Hare- hunting  has  one  ad- 
vantage ; — hounds  are  chiefly  in  open  grouhd,  where 
you  can  eafily  command  them ;  but,  notwith (landing 
that,  if  foxes  be  in  tolerable  plenty,  keep  them  to  their 
own  game. — Frequent  hallooin?  is  of  ufe  with  young 
hounds ;  it  keeps  them  forward,  prevents  their  being 
lofty  and  hinders  them  from  hunting  after  the  reft.  The 
^oftener,  therefore,  that  a  fox  is  feen  and  hallooed,  the 
better.  I  by  no  means,  however,  approve  of  much  hal- 
looing to  old  hounds  ;  though  it  is  true  there  is  a  time 
when  hallooing  is  of  ufe,  a  time  when  it  does  hurt, 
and  a  time  when  it  is  perfedly  indi(rerent.:  but  long 
praAice  and  great  attention  to  hunting  can  only  teach  the 
application. 

'*  Hounds  at  their  firft  entrance  cannot  be  encou- 
raged too  much.  When  they  are  become  handy,  love 
a  (cent,  and  begin  to  know  what  is  ri^ht,  it  will  be  then 
foon  enou^  to  chaftife  them  for  what  is  wrong ;  in  which 
cafe  one  (evere  beating  will  fave  a  ^reat  deal  of  trouble. 
When  a  hound  is  flosged,  the  whipper-in  (hould  make 
ufe  of  his  voice  as  wen  as  bis  whip.  If  any  be  verv  un- 
ftea(dy,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  fend  them  out  by  them- 
fel ves  when  the  men  go  out  to  exercife  their  horfes.  If 
you  have  bares  in  plenty,  kt  fome  be  found  fitting,  and 
turned  out  before  tnem ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  moft 
riotous  will  not  run  after  them.  If  you  intend  them  to 
be  fteady  from  deer,  they  (hould  often  fee  deer,  and 
then  thev  will  not  regard  them  ;  and  if,  after  a  proba- 
tion of  tnis  kind,  you  turn  out  a  cub  before  them^  with 
fome  old  hounds  to  lead  them  on,  you  may  a(rure  your- 
felf, they  will  not  be  unfteady  long." 

It  is  proper  to  put  the  young  hounds  into  the  pack 
when  they  ftoop  to  a  fcent,  become  handy,  know  a  rate, 
and  ftop  eafily.  A  few  only  are  to  be  put  to  the  pack  at 
a  time;  and  it  is  notadviieable  even  to  begin  this  till 
the  pack  have  been  ooi  a  iew  times  by  themfelyes,  and  * 
Mm*  "arc 
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number  of  old  hounds  ;  for  vhcn  your  own  draft  is  not 
fufficlent,  drafts  from  other  packs  may  be  obtained,  and 
at  a  fmall  cxpence.  When  young  hounds  are  hunted 
together  for  the  firft  feafon,  and  have  not  a  fufficient 
number  of  old  ones  along  with  them,  it  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

Of  the  Kennel 

Mr.  Beckford,  in  his  EJfay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par- 
ticular in  defcribing  a  kennel  for  ho.mds ;  fincc  it  is 
indifpenfably  neceirary  for  keeping  thofe  animals  in 
proper  health  and  order.  **  It  is  true  (fays  he),  hounds 
may  be  kept  in  barns  and  ftables ;  but  thofe  who  keep 
them  in  fuch  places  can  beft  inform  you  whether  their 
hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  defigned.  The  fenfe  of  fmclling  is  fo  exqui- 
fite  in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  every 


**  are  gotten  well  in  blood."  They  Ihould  be  low  in 
flefh  when  you  begin  to  hunt ;  the  ground  being  gene- 
rally hard  at  that  time,  fo  that  they  arc  liable  to  be 
(haken.  By  hounds  being  handy,  our  author  means  their 
being  ready  to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them  ;  and, 
particularly,  when  call,  to  turn  cafily  which  way  the 
huntfman  pJeaTcs. 

Mr.  Beckford  begins  to  hunt  with  his  young 
hounds  in  Auguft,  The  huntfman  in  the  preceding 
months  keeps  liis  old  hounds  healthy  by  giving  them 
proper  cxcrcifc,  and  gets  his  young  hounds  forward  ; 
and  for  this  purpofc  nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  taking 
them  frecjucntly  out.  T!ie  huntfman  fhould  go  along 
with  them,  get  frecjuently  off  his  horfc,  and  encourage 
them  to  come  to  hiin  : — too  much  rcdraint  will  frc- 

Jucnrly  incline  the  h  )un'.ls  to  be  rio^o-is.  Our  author 
rcqucntly  walks  out  his  hounds  among  flierp,  hares, 
and  deer.  Sometimes  he  turns  down  a  cat  before  them, 
which  they  kill ;    and,  when  the  time  of  hunting  ap  I  rtench  is  hurtful  to  it:     Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  abfo- 


preaches,  he  tu.  ns  out  young  foxes  or  badgers  ;  taking 
out  ibme  of  the  mofl  (leady  of  his  old  hounds  to  lead  on 
the  young  ones.  Small  covers  and  fuize-brakcs  are 
drawn  witli  them  to  ufe  them  to  a  halloo,  and  to  teach 
them  obedience.  If  they  find  improper  game  and 
hunt  it,  they  are  flopped  and  brought  back;  and,  as 
long  as  tliey  will  (top  at  a  rate,  they  are  not  chaflifed. 
At  fuch  times  as  they  arc  taken  out  to  air,  the  huntfman 
leads  them  into  the  country  in  which  they  are  defigned 
to  hunt ;  by  which  means  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
tiie  country,  and  cmnot  mils  their  way  homt  at  any 
time  afterwards.  When  they  begin  to  hunt,  they  are 
firft  brought  into  a  large  cover  ot  his  own,  which  has 
many  riding:,  cut  in  it  \  and  where  young  foxes  arc 
turned  out  every  year  on  purpofe  for  them.  After  they 
have  been  hunt-vl  for  Tome  days  in  this  manner,  they  arc 
fent  to  more  diiljnt  covers,  and  more  old  hounds  added 
to  then).      There  xW.s  continue  fo  hunt  till  they  arc!  and,  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  win- 


lutely  neceffary  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo  to 
the  prefervation  of  his  health.  Dogs  arc  naturally 
cleanly;  and  feldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where 
they  lie.  Air  and  frefti  ftraw  arc  neceffary  to  keep 
them  healthy.  They  arc  fubieft  to  the  mange ;  a  difor- 
dcr  to  which  poverty  and  naflincfs  will  very  much  con- 
tribute.  The  kennel  fhould  be  fituated  on  an  emi- 
nence; its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  courts 
round  it  ought  to  l^  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun* 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  If  is  proper  that  it 
(hould  be  neat  without  and  clean  within;  and  it  is  pro- 

er  to  be  near  the  mafter*s  houfe;  for  obvious  reafons. 

t  ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  firft,  as  any  addi- 
tion to  it  afterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  Icaft." 
Two  kennels,  however,  in  our  author's  opinion,  arc 
abfoiutely  neceflary  to  the  well-being  of  hounds  : 
When  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  feldom  fweet ; 
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taken  into  the  pack,  which  is  feldom  later  than  the  be- 
.{rinning  of  Se!>te:?il'cr  \  for  by  that  time  they  will  have 
learned  vrhat  is  rc\juin*d  of  them,  and  feldom  give  much 
troubl'j  a^re/wards.  In  September  he  begins  to  hunt  in 
e^rncft :  and  after  tiie  old  hounds  have  killed  a  few 
foxes,  the  young  ones  are  put  into  the  pack,  two  or 
three  couple  at  a  iime,  till  all  have  hunted.  They  arc 
thon  divided :  and,  as  he  feldom  has  occaiion  to 
take  in  more  llian  nine  or  ten  couple,  one  half  are 
taken  oui  or,c  d.iy,  and  the  oiiicr  the  next,  till  they  arc 
Ilfa'lv. 

To  rei.dcr  fv)X-hu:itIng  complete,  no  young  hounds 
fho\i:d  h«;  tnkcM  into  the  pack  the  firft  feafon; — a  rc- 
q..iiluc  ti>o  exyenijvc  for  moll  fportfrncn.  The  pack 
fhjul.l  ooiilill  or  aho  ir  foity  toupleof  hounds,  that  have 
huntoxl  o:v:,  two,  thre:,  four,  or  five  fcafons.  The 
yoMug  pack  ftvMild  coniift  of  about  twenty  couple  of 
you  Hi;  iioun<ls,  iind  an  equal  ninn!?cr  of  old  ones.  They 
fbouli  have  a  icpjritc  elhihlilhincnt,  and  the  two  ken 
ncls  IiiOLiM  not  iie  too  near  one  another.  When  the 
feafon  is  ever,  the  bc(\  of  the  young  hounds  ftiould  be 
lakcn  i'lrorl/:  packv  anci  the  draught  of  old  ones  ex- 
chaugL'.l  lor  tiicm.  Ma  ly  muft  he  bred  to  enable  a 
fportfma:)  to  take  in  twenty  couple  of  young  hounds 
ever/  Icafcu,     It  will  always  be  cafy  to  keep  up  the 


ter,  fuffer  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and  afterwarcts  as 
long  as  it  remains  wet.*' 

When  the  feeder  firft  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a  mom- 
ing»  he  fhould  let  out  the  hounds  into  the  outer- court, 
and,  in  bad  weather,  (hould  open  the  door  of  the  hunt- 
ing-kennel (that  in  which  the  hounds  defigned  to  hunt 
the  next  day  are  kept),  left  want  of  reft  ftiould  incline 
them  to  go  into  it.  The  lodging-room  ftiould  then  be 
cleaned  out,  the  doors  and  windows  of  it  opened,  the 
litter  Ihaken  up,  and  the  kennel  made  fweet  and  clean 
before  the  hounds  return  to  it  again — The  floor  of  each 
lodging-room  ftiould  be  floped  on  both  fides  to  run  to 
the  centre,  with  a  gutter  left  to  carry  off  the  water,  that 
when  they  are  wafhed  they  may  be  foon  dry.  If  water 
ihould  remain  through  any  fault  in  the  floor,  it  muft  be 
carefully  mopped  up;  for  damps  are  always  very  pre- 
judicial. 

The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors;  two  in  the 
front  and  one  in  the  back  ;    the  laft  to  h^ve  a  lattice- 
window  in  it  with  a  wooden  fhutter,  which  is  conflant-. 
ly  to  be  kept  clofed  when  the  hounds  arc  in,  except  in 
lummcr,  when  it  ftiould  be  open  all  day. 

At  the  back  of  Mr.  Becklford's  kennel  is  a  houfe 
thatched  and  furzed  up  on  the  fides,  big  enough  to 
contain  at  leull  a  load  of  ftraw.     Here  fliould  be  a  pit 
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ready  to  receive  the  clung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  fle(h. 
The  gallows  fhould  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  circu- 
lar board  at  the  ports  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
up.  He  advifes  to  incloie  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
to  the  kennel  for  fuch  dog-norfes  as  may  be  brought 
alive;  it  being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with 
which  they  may  be  infefted.  In  fome  kennels  a  ftovc 
is  made  ufe  of;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one, 
Mr.  Beckford  thinks  that  a  mop,  properly  ufed,  will 
render  tlie  rtove  unncccffary.  ••  I  have  a  little  hay- 
rick (fays  he)  in  the  grafs-yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ufe 
to  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.  You 
will  frequently  find  them  rubbinji;  themfelves  againft  it. 
The  fliadeof  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  fummer.  If 
ticks  at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kennel,  let  the 
walls  of  it  be  well  waflied ;  if  that  (hould  not  deitroy 
tliem,  the  walls  muil  then  be  white-walhcd/' 

Betides  the  diro.ctions  already  given  concerning  the 
fituation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 
have  a  ft  ream  of  ^t'ater  in  its  neighbourhood » or  even  run- 
ning through  it  it  poflible*  There  (hould  alfo  be  movea- 
ble itages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  lie  on.  The  foil 
ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  dry. 

InftruSi ions  for  the  Hunt/man. 

Having  already  given  fufficient  inflrudions  to  the 
huntfman  for  hunting  the  fox,  under  that  article,   we 
/hall  now  give. fome  hints  to  the  huntfman  who  has  the 
management  of  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  who  wirties  to 
be  expert  in  hunting  the  hare.     For  this  purpofe  he 
jnuft  never  forget  that  every  hare  has  her  particular 
play ;  and  that  play  is  occafioned  or  changed  according 
to  the  variation  of  wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of  the 
air,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  degrees  of  eager- 
nefs  with  which  (he  is  purfued.     Nor  is  he  to  be  un- 
mindful of  the  numerous  accidents  (lie  may  meet  with 
in  her  way,  to  turn  her  out  of  her  courfe,  to  cover  her 
flight,  to  quicken  her  fpeed,  or  to  furnifh  her  with  an 
opportunitv  of  new  devices.     It  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  general  knowledge  of  thefe  things  before  the  game  is 
ilarted,   but  in  the  heat  of  a6)ion,   when  molt   tempted 
to  be  in  raptures  with  the  found  of  the  horns,  the  me- 
lody of  the  cry,  and  the  exped^ation  of  fuccefs,  every 
Hep  we  make  we  murt  calmly  obferve  the  alteration  of 
foil,  the.pofition  of  the  wind,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
no  lefs  take  notice  with  what  fpeed  (he  is  driven,  how 
far  (he  is  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to  turn  ftiort 
behind;  whether  ttie  has  not  been  met  by  paffengers, 
^'rightened  by  curs,  intercepted  by  flieep;    whether  an 
sipproaching  (lorm,  a  rifing  wind,  a  fudden  blart  of  the 
fun,  the  going  off  of  the  Troll,  the  repetition  of  foiled 
ground,  tlic  decay  of  her  ojvn  ftrength,  or  any  other 
probable  turn  of  affairs,  has  not  abated  or  altered  the 
iccnt. 

ThCTC  are  other  things  fti!l  no  lefs  neceffary  to  be 
remembered  than  the  former;  as  the  particubr  quality 
dnd  character  of  each  dog ;  whether  the  prelcnt  leaders 
dre  not  apt  to  over-nm  it;  which  are  mo:f  inclined  to 
ftand  upon  the  double;  which  are  to  be  depended  on 
in  the  highway,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  <t  bare  turf, 


in  an  uncertain  fccnt,  in  the  eroding  of  frefh  gamCf 
through  a  flock  of  (heep,  upon  the  foil,  or  fto^e-back. 
The  (ize  alfo  and  the  Itrength  of  the  hare  will  make  a 
difference;  nor  muft  the  hounds  themfelves  be  followed 
fo  clofely,  or  fo  loudly  cherifhed,  when  frefh  and 
vigorous,  as  after  they  have  run  off  their  fpeed  and 
mettle,  and  begin  to  be  tired. 

It  is  neceffary  for  a  young  huntfman,  when  the 
fccnt  lies  well,  always  to  keep  himfelf  pretty  far  be- 
hind. At  fuch  a  time,  efpecially  if  it  be  againft  the 
wind,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  poor  hare  to  hold  it  for- 
ward ;  nor  has  fhe  any  trick  or  reFugc  for  her  life,  but 
to  ftop  fliort  by  the  way,  and,  when  all  are  part,  to  flcal 
immediately  back,  which  is  olten  the  occalTon  of  an  ir- 
revocable fault,  in  the  midft  of  the  v.armeli  fport  and 
expedtations,  and  is  the  beft  trick  the  poor  hare  has  for 
her  life  in  fcentiiig  weather:  whereas,  if  the  huntfman 
were  not  too  forward,  he  would  have  the  advantage  oB 
feeing  her  (teal  off,  and  turning  her  afide,  or  more  pio- 
bably,  the  pleafure  of  the  hounds  returning  and  thruft-  . 
ing  her  up  in  view. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  flectcit  hound  to  be  the 
bell  favourite,  though  it  would  be  much  better  if  he 
was  hanged,  or  exchanged.  Be  a  dog  in  his  own  na- 
ture ever  fo  good,  yet  he  is  not  good  in  that  pack  that 
is  too  flow  for  him.  There  is  at  moft  times  work 
enough  for  rvery  one  of  the  train,  and  every  one  ought 
to  bear  his  part;  but  this  is  impoffible  for  the  heavy 
ones  to  do,  if  they  are  out  of  breath  by  the  unpropor- 
tionable  fpeed  of  a  light-heeled  leader.  For  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  are  able  to  keep  up,  which  a  true 
hound  will  labour  hard  for,  but  they  mull  be  able  to  do 
it  with  eafe,  with  retention  of  breatii  and  fpirits,  and 
with  their  tongues  at  command,  it  muft  never  be  ex- 
pefted  that  the  indentures  of  the  hare  can  be  well 
covered,  or  her  doubles  flruck  off,  (nor  is  the  fport 
worth  a  farthing,)  if  the  harriers  run  yelping  in  a  long 
ffring,  like  deer  or  fox  hounds;. 

Another  thing  neceJlary  is,  to  hang  up  every  liar  and 
chanter,  not  fparing  even  thofe  that  are  filly  and  trifling, 
without  noife  or  iagacity.  It  is  common  enough  in 
numerous  kennels  to  keep  fome  tor  their  mulic  or 
beauty  i  but  this  is  perfcdly  wrong.  It  is  a  certain 
maxim  that  every  dog  which  does  no  good  does  a  great 
deal  of  hurt;  they  fcrvc  only  to  foil  tlie  ground,  and 
confound  the  fcent;  to  fcamper  before  and  interrupt 
their  betters  in  the  moil  difficuft  points.  And  wc  may 
venture  to  affirm,  by  long  experience,  t  ^ai  four  or  five 
couple,  all  good  and  t rutty  hounds,  v>ill  do  more  exe- 
cution than  ihirty  or  forty,  where  a  third  of  them  are 
eager  and  headflrong,  and,  like  coxcombs  among  men, 
noify  in  doing  nothing. 

Above  all,  abhor  joining  your  packs  with  firangers, 
for  this  is  the  way  to  fpoil  and  debauch  the  fiauncheft 
houiuis,  to  tL;ni  liie  belt  mettled  into  mad- beaded  gal- 
lopers^ liars,  and  chatterers,  and  to  nut  thf  m  on  no- 
thing but  out- running  their  riv-.ilo,  and  o^'cr-runring 
the  fcent.  The  ennilatiop.  of  leading  (in  hounds  aijd 
their  maflcrs)  has  been  the  utmott  ruin  ot  many  k\  good 
day's  fport.  Nor  are  ilrange  huntfmen  ol:  much  bettc  r 
f  onfcqucncc  than  flrange  companions;   for,  asthelivill 
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they  fhould  always  be  acpuftomed  to  tlie  fame  voicei 
the  farr.e  notes  or  hallooings,  and  the  fame  turns  of 
chidmg,  cheriihiiig,  preiTing,  or  recalling;  nor  ihould 
the  country  fellows  be  allowed,  in  their  tranfportSy  ta 
extend  their  throats. 

Nor  is  it  good  to  encourage  change  of  game,  becaufe 
mere  Tquires  would  be  at  a  great  lofs  to  kill  fome  of 
their  time,  had  they  nothing  to  kill,  when  hares  are 
out  of  feafon.  However,  1  aim  well  fatisiied,  that  the 
beft  harriers  are  thofe  that  know  no  other.  Nor  is  it 
advifeable  to  let  them  change  for  a  fre(h  hare,  as  long 
as  they  can  poflTibly  follow  the  old  one;  nor  to  take 
off  their  nofes  from  the  fcent  they  are  upon,  for  the 
cutting  (horter  or  gaining  of  ground.  This  lafl  is  the 
common  trick  with  pot-hunters,  but,  as  it  is  unfair 
and  barbarous  to  the  hare»  fo  you  will  feldom  find  it 
of  advantage  to  the  hounds. 

Hunting  Terms, 

The  gentlemen  and  mailers  of  the  fport  have  in- 
vented a  fet  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  Hunting-^ 
ioffguage.    The  principal  are  thofe  which  foUbw: 

I.  For  beaAs  as  they  are  in  company. — ^They  fay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  aeer.  A  iey  of  roes. 
A  fmnder  of  fwine.  A  r9Ui  of  wolves.  A  rkhrfs  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  leajb  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  eauph  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

3.  For  their  lodging, — A  hart  is  faid  to  harbour.  A 
buck  lodges.  A  roe  beds,  A  hzre  feats  or  firms,  A  co- 
ney tf/j,  A  fpx  kennels,  A  marten  trees.  An  otter 
watches,  A  ^dger  earths,  A  boar  couches, — Hence,  to 
exprefs  thei]K  diftodging,  they  fay,  Unharbour  the  hart. 
Jloufe  the  b^ck.  Start  the  bare.  Bolt  the  coney.  Un- 
lenml  the  fox.  Untree  the  marten*  yent  the  otter. 
Dig  the  badger.    Rear  the  boar. 

3*  For  t\^ir  noife  at  rutting.time. — ^A  hart  heUeth, 
A  buck  growns  or  treats,    A  roe  bellows,    A  hare  beats 
or  taps.    An  otter  whines,    A  hoAtfieams.    A  fox  barks, 
.    AhBdmJhrleks,     A^oXfhowls,     A  goat  rattles, 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A  hart  or  buck  ^oes  to 
rut,  A  roe  goes  to  toum,  A  boar  goes  to  brim,  A 
hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck,  A  fox  goes  to  clicklttlng. 
A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  makc^  An  otter  hunteth  for  his 
kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading. — Of  a  hart,  we  fay 
the  Jlot,  Of  a  buck,  and  all  rallow-deer,  the  view, 
Oi  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarce  vilible,  thie  fiil^ 
ing.  Of  a  foXt  the  print;  and  of  other  the  like  vermin, 
the  footing,  Oi  an  otter,  the  marks.  Of  a  boar,  the 
inacw.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  faid  to  fore; 
when  file  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  (he  doU" 
Mesf  when  flie  beats  on  the- hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  fo  be  perceived,  (hcprickithi  in  (how  it 
is  called  the  iron  of  the  hare. 

6.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  bilck,  or  other  deer,  is  called 
ibicfi^.  That  oi  a  boar,  the  wreath.  Of  a  fox,  the 
hnA  or  dre^j  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the  chape.  Of  a 
wolf,  the^^^.    Of  a  hare  and  coney,  tbtfcut, 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 
itf  called  fewmets  or  fewmiflung.  Of  a  hare,  crotiies  or 
4roiifii^*     Of  a  hoaXf  kfjis*     Of  a  foXf  the  bi/litting; 


and  of  othQr  the  like  vermin,  the  fuants.    Of  an  otter, 
ihcfpraihts, 

0.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe  of 
a  Aag,  if  perfe£l,  are  the  iur,  the  pearls^  the  little  knobs 
on  it,  the  beam^  the  gutters t  the  anflert  the  fuK-antler^ 
royals  fur-royaly  and  all  at  top  the  croches.  Of  the  buck, 
the  iirr,  beam^  brow^antler^  black-antler,  advancer^  palm^ 
2Lt\Afpellers,  If  the  croches  grow  in  the  form  of  a  man's 
hand,  it  is  called  a  palmed-head.  Heads  bearinfir  not 
above  three  oc  four,  and  the  croches  placed  aloft,  all 
of  one  height,  are  called  crowned  heads.  Heads  hnving 
double  croches  are  called  forked^heads^  becaufe  the 
croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a  litter  of  cubs,  a  nefl  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel's  ^roy. 

10.  The  terms  ufed  in  refped  of  the  dogs,  £2^^.  arc  as 
follow.— Of  greyhounds,  two  to  make  a  brace:  of 
hounds  a  couple.  Of  grey-hounds,  three  make  a  Uap); 
of  hounds  a  coupU  and  half — Th^  fay,  kt  flip  a  grey- 
hound;  and,  cafioff  z,  hound.  The  firing,  wherein  a 
grey-hound  is  led,  is  called  a  leajh:  and  that  of  a  hound, 
a  lyome.  The  grey-hound  has  his  collar,  and  the  hound 
\iv&  couples.  We  fay  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and  a  pack  oi 
beagles. 

In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
under  the  heads  of  entertrs^  drivers^  fy^^*^  ^*^^%  &c. 

When  the  hounds,  being  call  off,  and  finding  the 
fcent  of  fome  game, ,  begin  to  open  and  cry,  they  are 
faid  to  challenge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere  the  fcent 
be  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too  bufy, 
where  the  fcent  is  good,  to  bawL  When  they  run  it 
endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily,  and 
making  it  good,  they  are  laid  to  1^  in^^  cry.  When 
they  rut[i  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  called  nrx- 
ning  mute. 

When  fpaniels  open  in  the  ftring,  or  a  grey«>hound 
in  the  courte,  they  are  faid  to  lapfe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,,  they  are 
faid  to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  fcent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amfs. 

When  they  take  frefli  fcent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  hunting  change^ 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
are  faid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  oiF,  and  returns  again,  tiaver- 
fing  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  fill. 

When  the  do^s  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  ^eer,  inftead 
of  a  fingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  fet  in  readinqfs  where  the  game  is  expeOed  to 
come  bV}  and  ca(t  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  pafled, 
are  cajied  a  relay,  if  they  be  call  off  ere  the  other  dogs 
be  come  up,  it  is  called  vauntluy. 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  Uemifi. 

A  leflbn  on  the  horn,  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call^  or  a  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death  of 
a  deer,  it  called  the  mort.  The  part  belonging  to  the 
dogs  of  any  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  nward.  They 
fay,  tiAe  off  a  deer's  ikin ;  /fr^  oveafe  a  hare,  fox,  and 
all  forts  oT  vermin;  which  is  done  by  beginning  at  the 
fnout,  and  taming  the  ikin  over  the  ean  down  to  uie  tail. 
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7#  HUNT.  The  purfuing  of  birds  or  four-footed 
beafts,  of  which  there  are  fevcral  forts,  which  differ 
according  as  the  animals  are  which  you  hunt^  and  the 
places  where  they  are;  four-footed  beads  are  hunled 
m  the  fields,  woods,  and  thickets ;  they  kill  them  with 
guns  \  and  others  (hoot  birds  ia  the  air,  take  them  with 
nets,  or  birds  of  prey;  make  ufe  of  greyhounds  for 
deers,  does,  roebucks,  and  even  foxes^  hares»  and  co- 
nies, iic. 

Hunting  indeed  is  a  noble,  manly  recreation,  not 
only  commendable  for  princes  and  great  men,  but  gen- 
tlemen,  and  others  too,  there  being  nothing  chat  re- 
creates the  mind  more,  (Irengthens  the  limbs,  whets 
the  ftomach,  and  cheers  up  the  fpirits ;  fo  chat  it  has 
merited  the  efteem  of  all  ages  and  nations,  how  barba- 
rous foever  they  might  have  been. 

Hunting  is  defcribed  under  the  heads  of  animals 
which  are  hunted,  whether  with  do?s,  taken  with  nets, 
or  by  birds  ot  prey ;  which  the  rcaaer  is  referred  to. 

Ail  forts  ot  weathers  are  not  proper  for  hunting  \ 
high  winds  and  rain  areobftacles  to  this  diverfion. 

in  the  fpring  time,  you  mu(^  tsdce  it  in  the  night 
with  nets;  in  the  fummer  it  is. the  diverflon  of  the 
morning  ;  but  in  the 'winter,  it  ihould  not  be  followed 
but  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon. 
The  general  rule  is,  that  you  place  yourfelf  under  the 
wind  where  you  feek  to  wait  for  game  ;  and  the  way  to 
know  it  is,  to  take  a  piece  of  paper,  and  obferve  which 
way  the  wind  blows  it.  For  the  terms  ufrd  hj  hwitfrntn^ 
fee  the  article  Te rms. 

7^  HUNT  Change,  is  when  the  hounds  or  bea- 
gles  take  frefli  fcent,  and  follow  another  chafe,  till  they 
ilick  and  hit  it  again.     > 

To  HUNT  Counter,  fignifies  that  the  hounds  hunt 
it  bv  the  heels. 

HUNTING  THE  Foil,  is  a  terrti  or  phrafe  ufed 
of  the  chafes  going  o(F,  and  coming  on  again,  traver- 
fing  the  fame  ground  to  deceive  the  nounds  or  beagles. 

HUN TING.HORSE.  It  (hould  be  obferved,  that 
not  every  good  and  fleet  horfe  always  is  a  good  hunter : 
for  he  may  have  ftrength  and  vigour  for  a  long  Journey, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  bear  the  (hocks  apd  mrainings 
of  a  chafe;  another  may  be  fwift  enough  to  win  a  plate^ 
on  a  fmooth  turf,  which  yet  will  be  crippled  or  heart- 
broken by  a  hare  in  February.  The  right  hunter  ought 
to  have  flrength  without  weight,  courage  without  fire, 
fpeed  without  labour,  a  free  breath,  a  ftrong  walk,  a 
nimble,  light,  but  a  large  gallop,  and  a  fweet  trot, 
to  give  change  and  eafe  to  the  more  fpeedy  mufcles. 
The  marks  mo(\  likely  to  difcover  a  horle  of  thefe 
properties  are,  a  vigorous,  fanguine,  and  healthy  co- 
lour, a  head  and  neck  as  light  as  poITtble,  whether 
handfome  or  not,  a  quick  moving  eye  and  ear,  clean 
wide  jaws  and  noftrils,  large  thin  (boulders,  and  high 
withers,  deep  cheft,  and  Ihort  back,  large  ribs,  and 
wide  pin  bones,  tail  high  and  flifF,  gafkins  well  fpread, 
and  buttocks  lean  and  hard;  above  all,  let  his  joints 
be  Arong  and  firm,  and  his  legs  and  paderns  (nort ; 
for  1  believe  there  was  never  yet  a  long  limbering- leg- 
ged horfe  that  was  able  to  gallop  down  ftcep  hills,  and 
take  bold  leaps  with  a  weight  upon  his  back,  without 
finking  or  foundering. 


r    To  order  the  faunting-horfe  while  he  is  at  reft,  let 
'him  have  all  thequietnefs  that  may  be;  let  him  have 


much  meat,  much  litter,  much  drefling,  and  water 
clofe  by  him  ;  let  him  fleep  as  long  as  be  pleafes;  keep 
him  to  dung  rather  foft  than  hard,  and  look  that  it  be 
well  coloured  and  bright,  for  darknefs  (hews  ^reafe; 
rednefs,  inward  heat ;  and  after  his  ufual  fcourmgs  let 
him  have  exercife,  and  mafhes  of  fweet  malt,  or 
bread,  or  clean  beans ;  or  beans  and  wheat  mixed  to* 
gether,  are  his  beft  food,  and  beans  and  oats  the  moll 
ordinary. 

fiut  dir  Robert  Charnock's  way  of  hunting  in. 
buck  feafon,  was,  never  to  take  his  horfe  up  into  the 
ftable  during  the  feafon,  but  he  hunted  hfm  upon  grafs» 
only  allowing  him  as  many  oats  as  he  would  well  eat  ; 
and  this  he  approved  ol  as  a  very  good  way,  for  if  there 
be  any  molten  greafe  withiq  him,  which  violent  hunt- 
ing may  raife,  this  going  to  grafs  will  purge  it  out:  it 
is  affirmed,  the  fame  gentleman  has  rid  his  horfe  three 
days  in  a  week  during  the  feafon,  and  never  found  any 
inconveniency,  but  rather  good  from  it,  fo  that  care  b(^ 
taken  to  turn  the  horfe  out  very  cool. 

You  may  furniih  yourfelf  with  a  horfe  for  hunting 
at  fome  of  our  fairs,  which  (hould  have,  as  near  as  can 
be,  the  following  (hapes  : 

A  head  thin,  large,  and  long ;  a  chaul  thin ;  and 
open  ears,  fmall,  and  pricked ;  or,  if  they  be  fome- 
what  long,  provided  they  Hand  upright,  like  thofe  of  a 
fox,  it  is  ufually  a  fign  of  mettle  and  toughnefs* 

His  forehead  long  and  broad,  not  flat,  and,  as  it  is 
ufually  termed,  hare-faced,  rifing  in  the  midll  like 
that  of  a  hare,  the  leather  being  placed  above  the  top 
of  his  eye ;  the  contrary  being  thought  to  betoken 
blindneis. 

His  eyes  full,  large,  and  bright ;  his  noflrils  wide, 
and  red  within,  for  an  open  noflril  is  a  lign  of  good 
wind. 

His  mouth  large,  deep  in  the  wikes,  and  hairy ;  his 
thropple,  weafand,  or  wind-pipe  big,  loofe,  and 
flraight,  when  he  is  reined  in  with  the  bridle ;  for  if, 
when  he  bridles,  it  bends  like  a  bow,  (which  is  called 
cock-throppled)  it  very  much  hinders  the  free  pafTage  of 
his  wind. 

His  head  mufl  be  fo  fet  on  to  his  neck,  that  a  fpace 
may  be  felt  between  his  neck  and  his  chaul ;  for  to  be 
ball-necked  is  uncomely  to  the  light,  and  alfo  preju* 
dicial  to  the  horfe's  wind. 

His  creH  (hould  be  firm,  thin,  and  well-rifen,  his 
neck  long  and  (Iraight,  yet  not  loofe  and  pliant,  which 
the  northern  men  term  withy-cragged.* 

His  bread  ilrong  and  broad,  his  chcft  deep,  his 
chine  (hort,  his  body  large  and  clofe  (liut  up  to  the 
hucklc  bone.  ' 

His  ribs  round  like  a  barrel,  his  belly  being  hid 
within  them. 

His  fillets  large,  his  buttocks  rather  oval  than  broad, 
being  well  let  down  to  the  gafcoins;  his  cambrels  up- 
right, and  not  bending,  which  fome  call  (icklerhough- 
ed,  though  fome  look  upon  tliis  to  be  a  fign  of  tough- 
nefs and  fpeed. 

His  legs  clean,  flat,  and  ftraight;  his  joints  (hort, 
well  knit,  and  upright,  efpccially  betwixt  the  paflerns 
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and  the  hoof,  having  but  little  hair  on  his  f«tlocks ;  his 
hoofs  black,  ftrong  and  hollow,  and  rather  long  and  nar- 
row, than  big  and  flat. 

Laftly,  his  nnane  and  tail  {hould  be  l^ng,  and  thin  ra- 
ther than  thick,  which  is  counted  bv  fomc  a  mark  of 
duhiefs. 

As  to  marks  or  colours,  though  they  do  not  abfolutely 
give  teftimony  of  a  horfe's  goodnefs,  yet  they,  as  well 
as  his  ihape,  mtimate  in  fome  part,  his  difpolition  and 
qualities :  the  hair  itfclf  oftentimes  receives  the  variation 
of  its  colour  from  the  different  temperature  of  the  fub- 
jeft  out  of  which  it  is  produced. 

And  fome  do  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  wherever  you 
fneet  with  a  horfe  that  has  no  white  about  him,  cfpe- 
cially  in  his  forehead,  though  he  be  otherwife  of  the 
bell  reputed  colours,  as  bay,  black,  orforrel,  he  is  of  a 
dogged  and  fullen  difpofition,  efpecially  if  he  have  a 
fmaYl  pink  cye»  and  a  narrow  face,  with  a  nofe  bending 
like  a  hawk's  bill. 


The  Age  J  &c.  of  a  Hunter. 

Having  procured  a  horfe  fuitable  to  the  former  de- 
fcriptions,  oryourownfatistaftion  at  lead,  and  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  already  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of 
this  art,  being  taught  fuch  obedience,  as  that  he  will 
readily  anfwer  to  the  horfcman's  helps  and  corre£)ions 
both  of  the  bridle  and  hand,  the  voice,  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  the  fpurs  ;  that  he  knows  how  to  make  his  way 
fbrwaW,  and  hath  gained  a  true  temper  of  mouth,  and  a 
right  placing  of  his  head,  and  that  he  hath  learned  to 
flop,  and  turn  rttadily ;  for  unlcfs  he  has  been  per* 
fealy  taught  thefe  things,  he  can  never  proceed  ef- 
fedually. 

The  horfe,  being  thus  prepared,  Ihould  be  five  years 
old,  and  well  waved  before  you  begin  to  hunt  him ;  tor 
although  it  is'  cuflomary  with  fome  to  put  him  to  hunt 
at  four  years  old,  yet  at  that  age  his  joints  not  being 
well  knit,  nor  he  attained  to  his  bed  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage,  he  is  unable  to  perform  any  work  of  fpeed  and 
toughnefs,  and  will  bein  greatdanger  of  ftrains,  and  other 
maladies,  and  alfo  a  daunting  of  his  fplrit,  andabatinghis 
natural  courage. 

Your  horfe  being  full  five;  you  may,  if  you  pleafe, 
put  him  to  grafs,  from  the  middle  of  May  till  Barthoh- 
meiv-udif  for  then  the  feafon  will  be  fo  hot,  it  will  not  be 
convenient  to  work  him. 

BartholomtW'tide  being  now  come,  and  the  pride  and 
ftrength  of  the  .grafs  nipped  by  the  fevere  frofts  and 
cold  dews,  fo  that  the  nourilhmcnt  of  it  turns  $o  raw 
crudities,  and  the  coldnefs  of  the  night  abates  as  much 
of  his  flefh  and  lufl  as  he  gets  in  a  day,  take  htm  from 
grafs  while  his  coat  lies  fmooth  and  fleek.  See  Sta- 
ble. 

Having  brought  him  home,  let  your  groom  fet  hira 
up  that  night  in  fome  fecure  and  fpacious  houfe,  where 
he  may  evacuate  his  body,  and  fo  be  brought  to 
warmer  keeping  by  degrees,  and  the  next  day  ftable 
him. 

It  is  indeed  held  as  a  general  rule  among  the  gene- 
rality oi  grooms,  not  to  clothe  or  drcfs  their  horfes  till 
two  or  three  da^s  after  they  have  ilablcd  them  (though 
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there  is  little  reaibii  for  it  but  cpftom  ;)  yet  this  caftom 
conducing  little  to  either  the  advantage  or  prejudice 
of  the  h^rfe,  I  (hall  leave  every  one  to  tneir  own 
fancies. 

But  as  to  the  cuflom  of  giving  the  horfe  wheat  ftraw, 
to  take  up  his  belly  (which  is  alfo  generally  ufed  by 
grooms  at  the  firft  taking  up  and  hounng  a  horfe)  fome 
perfons  very  much  difapprove  of,  for  they  fay,  that  the 
nature  of  a  horfe  being  hot  and  dry,  if  he  be  fed  with 
ftraw,  which  is  fo  likewife,  it  would  ftraighten  his  guts, 
and  caufe  an  inflammation  of  his  liver,  and  by  that 
means  diftemper  his  blood  ;  and  befides,  it  would  make 
his  body  fo  coftive,  that  it  would  caufe  a  retention  of 
nature,  aad  make  him  dung  with  great  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty ;  whereas  lull  feeding  would  expel  the  excre- 
ments, according  to  the  true  intention  and  inclination  of 
nature. 

Therefore  let  moderate  airing,  warm  cloathing,  good 
old  hay,  and  old  corn,  fupply  the  place  of  wheat-flraw. 

if/r  Shoeing. 

'^ 

Thefrjl  Forimghfs  Diet  for  a  Hunting  Horft;  or,  the  Or^ 
dering  of  a  Hunter  fir  the  Firjl  Fortnight. 

Your  horfe  being  fuppofed  to  evacuate  all  his  grafs, 
and  his  (hoes  fo  well  fettled  to  his  feet,  that  he  is  fit 
to  be  ridden  abroad  witliout  danger:  I  (hail  now,  in  a 
more  particular  manner,  dire6l  an  inexperienced  groom 
how  he  ought  to  proceed  t6  order  his  horfe  accordmg  to 
art. 

Firft,  he  ought  to  vifit  his  horfe  early  in  the  morning, 
to  wit,  by  five  o'clock  in  fummer,  and  fix  in  winter; 
and  having  put  up  his  litter  uqder  his  flail,  and  made 
clean  his  flable,  to  feel  his  ribs,  his  chaul,  and  his 
flank,  they  being  the  principal  figns  by  which  he 
-mufl  learn  to  judge  of  the  good  or  ill  flate  of  a  horfe's 
body. 

He  ought  to  lay  his  hands  on  his  (hort  ribs  near  the 
flank,  and  if  his  fat  feels  to  be  exceeding  foft  and  tender, 
and  to  yield  as  it  were  under  his  hand,  then  he  may  be 
confident  it  is  unfound,  and  that  the  lead  violent  labour 
or  travel  will  difTolve  it ;  which  being  difibived  before 
it  be  hardened  by  good  diet,  if  it  be  not  then  removed 
by  fcowcring,  the  fat  or  greafe  belonging  to  the  out- 
ward parts  of  the  body  will  fall  down  into  his  heels,  and 
fo  caufe  goutioefs  and  fwelling. 

After,  by  feeling  on  his  ribs,  he  has  found  his  fat 
foft  and  unfound,  tnen  let  him  feel  his  chaul ;  and  if  ht 
finds  any  fleiliy  fubflance,  or  great  round  kernels  or 
knots,  he  may  be  aflfured  that  as  his  outward  fat  has 
been  unfound,  fo  inwardly  he  is  full  of  glut,  and  pur- 
five,  by  means  of  grofs  humours  cleaving. to  the  hollow 
places  of  his  lungs,  &c. 

This  fat  is  to  be  en  (earned  and  hardened  by  moderate 
exeicife,  warm  cloathing,  and  gentle  phyfic,  to  cleanfe 
away  his  inward  glut. 

The  fame  obfervations  murt  be  taken  from  the  flank, 
which  will  always  beibund  to  correfpond  with  his  ribs 
and  chaul,  for  till  it  is  drawn  it  wrll  feel  thick  to  your 
gripe,  but  when  he  is  enfeamed  you  will  perceive  no- 
thing but  two  thick  (kins  :  and  by  thefe  three  obfu^va- 
tions  of  the  ribs,  fl^nk,  and  chaps,  you  may  at  any  time 
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pafs  an  indiflFerent  judgment  of  the  horfe's  good  or  bad 
condition. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  your  horfe's  (tate  and 
condition  of  body,  then  (ift  a  handful  or  two  (but  not 
more)  of  good  old  oats,  and  give  them  to  him  to  prefer  ve 
his  ftomach  from  cold  humours  which  might  opprefs  it 
by  drinking  fading,  and  likewife  to  make  him  drmk  the 
better. 

When  he  hath  eaten  thera,  pull  off  his  collar,  and  rub 
his  head,  hce,  cars,  and  nape  of  the  neck,  with  a 
clean  rubbinff-cloth  made  of  hemp,  for  it  i^  fo^^ereign 
for  the  head»  and  dilTolves  all  grofs  and  filthy  hu- 
mours. 

Then  take  a  fnaffle,  and  wafli  it  in  clean  water,  and 
put  it  on  his  head,  drawing  the  rein  through  the  head- 
ftall  to  prevent  his  flipping  it  over  his  head  ;  andfo  tie 
bin)  up  to  the  rack,  and  drefs  him  thus  : 

Firlty  take  a  curry-comb  fuitable  to  your  horfe*s  flcin 
in  your  right-hand ;  that  is,  if  the  coat  of  your  horfe  be 
(hort  and  nnoothy  then  muft  thcLCurry-comb  be  blunt ; 
but  if  it  be  long  and  rough,  then  the  teeth  muft  be  long 
and  fharu;  (landing  with  your  face  oppofite  to  the 
horfe's,  hold  the  leh  cheek  of  the  head-ftall  in  your 
left-hand,  and  curry  him  with  a  good  hand  from  the 
root  of  his  ears,  all  along  his  neck  to  his  fhoulders ; 
then  go  over  all  his  body  with  a  more  moderate  hand  ; 
then  curry  his  buttocks  down  to  the  hinder  cambrel 
with  a  hard  hand  again;  then  chanse  your  hand,  and 
laying  your  right  arm  over  his  back,  join  your  right 
fide  to  his  leit,  and  fo  curry  him  gently  from  the  top  of 
his  withers  to  the  lower  part  of  his  flioulder,  every  now 
and  then  fetching  your  (troke  over  the  left  fide  of  his 
breaft,  and  fo  curry  him  down  to  the  knee,  but  no  far* 
ther. 

Then  curry  him  all  under  his  belly,  near  his  fore- 
bowels,  and  in  a  word,  all  over,  very  well,  his  legs  un- 
der the  knees  and  cambrels  only  excepted,  and  as  you 
dreCs  the  left  fide,  fo  muft  you  the  right  alfo.  . 
^  In  doing  this,  take  notice  whether  your  horfe  keeps  a 
riggling  up  and  down,  biting  the  rack-ftafFs,  and  now 
and  then  offering  to  fnap  at  you,  or  lifting  up  his  Iqg  to 
ftrike  at  you,  when  you  are  currying  him :  if  he  ooes, 
it  is  an  a^arent  fign  that  the  roughnefs  of  the  comb  dif- 
pleafes  him,  and  therefore  the  teeth  of  it  are  to  be  filed 
more  blunt ;  but  if  you  perceive  he  plays  thefe  or  fuch 
like  tricks  through  wantonnefs,  and  the  pleafure  he 
takes  in  the  fri£Uon,  then  you  (hould  every  now  and 
then  corred  him  with  your  whip  gently  for  his  waggilh- 
ncfs. 

This  currying  is  only  to  raife  the  duft,  therefore, 
after  the  horfe  has  been  thus  curried,  take  either  a 
horfe-tail  nailed  to  an  handle,  or  a  clean  dufiine- cloth 
of  cotton,  and  with  it  llrike  off  the  loofe  duft  that  the 
curry-comb  has  raifed. 

Then  drefs  him  all  over  with  the  French  brufh,  both 
head,  body,  and  legs,  to  the  very  fetlocks,  obferving 
always  to.  cleanfe  the  brufh  from  the  filth  it  gathers 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hair,  by  rubbing  it  on  the 
curry-comb  i  then  dud  the  horfe  again  the  fecond 
time. 

Then  having  wetted  your  hand  in  water,  rub  his  body 
all  over,  and|  as  near  as  you  can,  leave  no  loofe  hairs 


behind,  and  with  your  hands  wet,  pick,  and  cleanfehis 
eyes,  ears,  and  noftriis,  fheath,  co'Ss  and  tuel,  and  fo  rub 
him  till  he  is  as  dry  as  at  fir  ft. 

Then  take  an  hair-patch,  and  rub  his  body  all 
over,  but  efpecially  his  fore-bowels  under  his  belly, 
his  flank,  and  between  his  hinder  thighs  ;  and  in  tne 
laft  place,  wipe  him  over  with  a  fine  white  linen  rub- 
ber. 

When  you  have  thus  drefTcd  him,  take  a  large  faddle 
cloth  (made  on  purpofe)  that  may  reach  down  to  the 
fpurring.place,  and  lap  it  about  his  body  ;  then  clap  on 
his  faddle,  and  throw  a  cloth  over  him,  that  he  may  not 
catcH  cold. 

Then  twift  two  ropes  of  ftraw  very  hard  together, 
and  with  them  rub  and  chafe  his  legs  from  the  knees 
and  cambrels  downwards  to  the  ground,  picking  his 
ietlock  joints,  with  your  hands,  from  duft,  filth,  and 
fcabs  :  then  take  another  hair-patch,  kept  on  purpofe  for 
his  legs  (for  you  muft  have  two)  and  with  it  rub  and  drefs 
his  legs  alfo. 

And  while  you  are  drefling  your  horfe,  let  him  not 
ftand  naked,  fo  that  his  body  be  expofed  to  the  pene- 
tration  of  the  air ;  but  when  he  is  ftripped,  do 
your  bufinefs  roundly,  without  any  intermilfion,  till 
you  have  faddlcd  him  and  thrown  his  cloth  over 
him. 

When  you  have  done  this,  pick  his  feet  clean  with 
an  iron  picker,  comb  down  his  mane  and  tail  with  a  wet 
mane-comb,  then  fpirt  fome  beer  in  his  mouth,  and  fo 
draw  him  out  of  the  ftable. 

Then  mount  him,  rake  or  walk  him  either  to  forae 
running  river  or  frefh  fpring,  a  mile  or  two  diftant  from 
the  ftable,  and  there  let  him  drink  about  half  his 
draught  at  firft,  to  prevent  raw  crudities  arifing  in  his 
ftomach. 

After  he  has  drank,  bring  him  calmly  out  of  the  water, 
and  ride  him  gentlv  for  a  while ;  for  nothing  is  more 
unbecoming  for  a  norfeman  than  to  put  a  horfe  upon  a 
fwift  gallop  as  foon  as  he  comes  out  of  the  water,  for 
thefe  three  reafons : 

1 .  He  does  not  only  hazard  the  breaking  of  his  wind, 
but  affuredly  hazards  the  incording  or  burfting  of 
him. 

a.  It  begets  in  him  an  ill  habit  of  running  away  as 
foon  as  he  has  done  drinking. 

3;  The  forefight  he  has  of  fuch  violent  exercif(^ 
makes  him  oftentimes  refufe  to  quench  his  thirft,  there- 
fore walk  him  a  little  way,  put  him  into  a  gentle  gallop 
for  five  or  fix  fcore  paces,  and  give  him  wind  ;  after  he" 
has  been  raked  ^  pretty  while,  fhew  him  the  water 
again,  let  him  drink  as  much  as  he  will,  and  then  gallop 
him  again  :  repeat  this  till  he  will  drink  no  more ;  J3ut 
be  furc  to  obferve  always,  that  you  gallop  him  not  fo 
much  as  to  chafe  or  fweat  hun. 

Here  take  notice,  that  in  his  galloping  after  wafer 
(after  the  firil  week's  enfeaming)  it  fometimes  you 
give  a  watering  courfe  fharply  of  twelve,  or  twenty  fcore 

f)aces  (according  as  vou  finctyOur  horfe)  it  will  quench 
lis  fpirit,  and  caufc  nim  to  gallop  more  pleafantly,  and 
teach  him  to  manage  his  limbs  more  nimbly,  and  to  itreich 
iorih  his  body  largely. 

When  )our  horfe  has  done  drinking,  then  take  him 
N  n  to 


(9  tb^  top  9(  9n  bUI  (U*  there  b^  one  near  the  waterisg- 
plajce)  fpr  there,  in  a  morning,  th^  air  is  purcft ;  or 
clfe  to  fomc  fuch  place^  vhqre  he  may  gajn  the  ij)oft 
aflyantage  both  by  i^n  and  air,  and  there  air  hln)  a  fpot- 

f)aice  for  a^n  hour>  or  as  long  as  you  in  your  judgment 
haJl  think  fit  £qk  the  As^te  of  his  body,  and  thca  ride 
hi,m.  l^on>e. 

During  the  time  of  your  horfe's  airing;  vou  may 
eaiily  j^rceive  f?veral  tokens  of  your  horie's  fatis- 
iWdion.  and  the  pleafure  that  he  takes  in  this  ex- 
ercife. 

For  be  will  gape,  yawn,  and  as  it  were  (hrug  his 
body. 

IF  he  qf&rs  to  ft^jnd  ftill  to  dung  or  dale,  which 
his  9^ring  will  provoke,  be  fure  ^ive  him  leave; 
as  alfp  to  ftare  about,  neigh,  or  liilen  after  any 
^ife. 

Thefei|iring5  are  advantageous  to  the  horfe  on  leveral 
accounts.. 

1.  It  purifies  Che  blood  (if  the  air  beclear  and  pure) ;  it 
B^.Cg$s  tbf  body  of  many  grofs  and  fuflbcating  hu- 
mours,  and  fo  hardens  ajao  enfeams  the  horfe's  fat,  that 
it  is  not  near  fo  liable  to  be  diflblved  by  ordinary  exer- 

Sfe. 

2.  It  teaches  him  how  to  let  his  wind  rake,  and 
equally  keep  time  with  the  other  anions  and  motions  of 

fyshoay. 

3;.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  both  to  hunters  and  gal- 
Ic^rs^  i/fjhichare  apt  tolofe  their  ftomachs  through  exr 
cefs  or  want  of  exercife,  for  the  (harpnefs  of  th(& 
ajr  will  drive  the  horfe's  natural  heat  from  the 
outward  parts  to  the  inward,  which  heat  by  further- 
ing CQnco<fliovi  creates  appetite,  ^md  provokes  the  fto- 
cp.ach. 

4.  It  increafes  luft  and  courage  in  the  horfe,  provided 
hp  be  npt  aired  too  early. 

When  you  are  returned  from  aii;ing,  and  are  dif- 
mountedj  lead  the  horfe  on  the  draw,  which  (hould  al- 
ways lie  before  the  flable-door,  and  there  by  whi filing 
ana  (lirring  up  the  litter  under  his  belly,  you  will  pro- 
voke him  to  itale,  which  he  will  be  brought  to  do  with 
a^  little  pra£lice,  and  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
health  ot  the  horfe,  and  a  means  of  keeping  the  Aable 
the  cleaner  :  lead  him  into  hi$  ftali  (it  having  firft  been 
well  littered) ;  tie  up  his  head  to  the  empty  rack,  take 
ofTthe  faddle,  rub  his  body  and  legsall  over  with  the  fleOi- 
bruQiy  then  with  the  hair-patch,  and  lad  of  all  with  the 
woollen- cloth. 

Then  clothe  him  with  a  linen-cloth  next  tp  his  body, 
and  over  that  a  canva^-cIoth,  and  both  made  Jufl  fit  to 
cover  his  breail,  and  to  come  pretty  low  down  to  his 
legs,  which  is  the  Turkijb  way  of  clothing,  who  (as  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  lays)  are  the  moil  curious  people 
in  the  world  in  keeping  their  horfes. 

Put  over  the  before-mentioned  a  body-cloth  of  fix  or 
eight  ftraps,  which  is  better  than  a  furcingle  and  a  pad 
ftuft  with  wifps.  ^ 

Becaufe  this  keeps  his  jbelly  in  fliape,  and  is  not  fo 
fubjeft  to  hurt  him. 

Now  tbefe  cloths  will  be  fufficient  for  him  at  his  iirll 
flabling,  becaufe  being  inured  to  the  cold,  he  will  not 
bis  fo  aft  to  take  cold|  the  weather  being  indiiTerently 
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waprm,  btft  wh.en  flwrp  wcajdher  oqmea  oHi  and  yop  find 
his  hair  rife  about  thofe  parts  that  are  unclothed,  as 
neck,  ^cojna^  &c.  then  a(J4-  another  eJptJi.  which  byght 
to  be  of  j^roollen ;  and  for  any  horfe  bred  under  our  cU- 
mate,  anij  kept  only  for  ordinary  hunting,  this  clothing 
will  be  fufEcient. 

Having  already  given  directions  as  to  the  clothing  the 
horfe,  I  (hall  only  add  this  one  general  rule;  that  a 
rough  coat  is  a  token  of  want  of  cToatbs,  and  a  fmooth 
coat  of  cloathiqg  fufEcient ;  therefore  if  not-wiih- 
ftanding  what  cloaths  you  have  given  him,  bis 
coat  ffill  flares,  you  mu(t  add  more  cloatha  till  it 
lie.  , 

But  when  he  has  been  in  keeping  fome  time,  if  you 
perceive  him  apt  to  fweat  in  the  night,  it  is  a  fign  he  is 
over-fed,  and  wants  xxercife ;  but  if  he  fweats  at  his 
firfl  coming  from  grafs^  then  there  is  reafon  to  add  ra- 
ther than  diminiih  the  cloaths  before  dired)ed  for  him 
at  hb  iirft  hoi^fing  \  for  it  proceeds  frozp  the  foul  hu* 
mours  that  opprefs  nature,  and  when  they  are  eva^ 
cuated  by  exercife,  nature  will  ceafe  working,  and  he 
will  contmue  in  a  temperate  flate  of  body  all  the  year 
after. 

When  you  have  cloathed  him  up,  pick  his  feet  clean 
with  an  iron  pickbr,  and  wafh  his  hoofs  clean  with  a 
fponge  dipped  in  clean  water,  and  dry  them  with  ftraw 
or  a  linen  cloth,  then  leave  him  on  his  fnaffle  for  aD  hour 
or  more,  which  will  afTift  his  appetite. 

Vifit  him  again,  duU  a  han^tul  of  hay,  an.d  let  the 
horfe  tea;^  it  out  of  your  hand,  till  he  hath  eaten  it : 
then  pull  off  his  bridle,  and  rub  his  head  and  necl; 
clean  with  your  hempen-cloth;  pull  his  ears,  aj\d  Hop 
his  noftrils,  to  caule  him  to  fnort,  which  will  brina 
away  the  moift  humours  which  opprefs  his  brain,  anS 
then  put  on  his  collar,  and  give  biQi  a  quartern 
of  oats  clean  dreffed  in  a  fieve,  having  firfl  cleaned 
his  locker  or  manger  with  a  wifp  oi  flraw  aad  a, 
cloth. 

While  he  is  eating  his  corn,  fyvcep  out  your  ftable, 
and  fee  that  all  things  are  neat  2(bout  him  ;  then  turn 
up  his  cloaths  and  rub  hi^  fillets,  buttocks,  and  gaf- 
coins,  over  with  the  hair-patch,  and  after  with  a  wooHea 
cloth  ;  then  fpread  a  clean  flannel  fillet  doth  over  his 
fillets  and  buttocks  (which  will  make  his  coat  lie 
fmooth)  and  turn  down  his  houfing  cloths  upon  if ;  then 
anoint  his  hoofs  round  from  the  cpronet  to  ihe  toe  with 
this  ointment : 

Take  four  ounces  of  Venice-turpentine,  three  ounces 
of  bees-wax,  two  ounces  of  the  bell  rofin,  one  pound  of 
dog*s-^reafe,  and  half  a  pint  of  train  oil ;  melt  all  thi:{e 
ingredients  together,  except  the  turpentine ;  theft  take 
them  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  turpentine,  flirring  it 
till  it  be  well  incorporate^;  then  pour  it  into  an  eartlv- 
en  gallipot,  and  keep  it  for  ufe,  but  do  not  cover  it  till 
it  is  cold. 

After  this,  pick  his  feet  with  your  picker,  and  flop 
them  with  cow-dung.  If  by  this  time  your  horfe  has 
eaten  his  oats  with  a  jrood  llomacb,  (itt  him  another 
quartern,  and  fo  feed  him  little  and  little,  while  he  eats 
with  an  appetite ;  but  if  you  find  he  fumbles  with  his 
corn,  give  him  no  more  for  that  time,  but  always  giv- 
ing him  his  full  feeding,  for  that  will  keep  his  body  in 
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htttct  ftate  and  teHipfcri  and  increalb  his  ftrength  and 
vigour. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  your  horfe  al- 
ways flwrp  let,  IS  the  ready  way  to  procure  a  furfeit.if 
ai  any  time  he  can  come  at  his  fiil  of  provender. 

But  though  you  (hould  perceive  that  he  gathers  flefli 
too  faft  upon  fuch  home  feeding,  yet  be  fure  not  to 
ftint  him  for  it,  but  only  increale  his  labour,  and  that 
will  afiif^  both  his  ftrength  and  wind. 

Having  done  all  the  things  before  direded,  duft  a 
lirge  quantity  of  hay,  and  throw  it  down  to  htm  on  his 
litter,  after  you  have  taken  it  up  under  him ;  and  then 
fhutting  up  the  windows  and  l^able-door,  leave  him  till 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  then  vifit  him  again,  and 
rub  over  his  head,  neck,  fillets,  buttocks,  and  legs  as 
before,  with  the  hair-patch  and  woollen  cloth,  and 
leave  him  to  the  time  of  the  evening-watering,  which 
fliould  be  about  four  o'clock  in  the  iummer,  and  three 
in  the  winter:  when  having  put  back  his  foul  litter, 
fwept  away  that  and  his  dung,  drefs,  and  faddle  him, 
as  before,  mount  him,  and  take  him  to  the  water,  and 
when  he  has  drank,  air  him  till  you  think  it  time  to 
go  home,  where  you  are  to  order  in  ail  points,  as  to 
rubbing,  feeding,  flopping  his  feet,  &c,  as  you  4ii  in 
the  morning;  and  having  fed  him  about  (ix  o'clock,  do 
npt'fail  to  feed  him  again  at  nine,  litter  him  well,  |tve 
him  hay  enough  to  fervfe  him  all  night,  and  leave  him 
till  the  next  morning. 

After  the  dire£lions  for  this  one  day,  fo  miift  vou 
order  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  by  that  time  his  fleffa 
will  be  fo  hardened,  and  his  wind  fo  improved;  his 
mouth  will  be  fo  quickened,  and  his  gaUop  brought  to 
fo  good  a  ftroke,  that  he  t^lll  be  fit  to  be  put  to  mode- 
rice  hunting. 

During  mis  fortnight's  keeping,  you  are  to  make  fe- 
deral obfervations,  as  to  the  nature  atid  difpofition  of 
your  horfe,  the  temper  of  his  body,  t^courfe  of  his 
^geiUon,  Ut.  and  to  order  him  accordingly. 

I.  Whether  he  be  of  achurliih  difpofition;  if  fo,  you 
mun  reclaim  him  by  feverity. 

If  of  a  gentle,  familiar,  and  loving  temper,  you  mull 
engage,  and  win  him  by  kindnefs. 

.  a.  You  mull  obferve,  whether  he  be  a  fotal  feeder,  6r 
of  a  nice  ftomach ;  if  he  be  quick  at  his  meat,  and  re- 
tain a  good  ftomach,  then  four  times  a  full  feeding  in  a 
Highland  a  day  are  fufiicient;  but  if  he  be  a  (lender 
feeder,  and  flow  at  his  meat,  yop  muft  give  him  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  often,  as  about  every  two  hours; 
for  fretb  meat  will  draw  on  his  appetite;  and  ^ou  muft 
always  leave  a  little  meat  in  his  locker,  for  him  to  eat 
at  leifure  betwixt  his  feeding-times;  if  at  any  time  you 
find  any  left,  fweep  it  away  and  eive  him  frefhi  and 
expofe  that  to  the  fun  and  air,  which  will  reduce  it 
again  to  it's  firft  iWeetnefs. 

.  His  ftomach  may  alfo  be  fliarp^ffed  by  change  of 
meat,  or  by  giving  one  meal  of  clean  oats,  and  at  ai\o- 
cjier  oats  and  fplit  beans,  and  when  you  have  brought 
htm  to  eat  bread,  you  may  give  him  another  meal  of 
bread;  always  obferving  to  give  hiifi  ofteneft  that  which 
you  find  he  likes  btil ;  of  yon  fnay  dve  hiffl  both  corn 
and  bread  at  the  feme  litfie,  provided  yott  ^ve  him  that 
laft  which  he  eats  beft,  and  is  of  the  bcft  digeftion.    ' 


It'  has  bftcft  6bferVed  of  foitte  horfts,  that  they  ate  of 
f6  hot  a  conftitution,  that  thev  cannot  eat  without 
drinking  at  every  bit ;  and  thofe  horfes  ufually  c^rry  x\6 
belly.  You  muft  let  a  ^ail  of  water  ftand  continually 
before  fuch  horfes,  or  at  leaft  give  them  water  at  noon, 
b^fides  What  they  have  abtoad  at  their  ordinary  times. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  obferve  the  nature  of 
his  digeflion,  whether  he  retains  his  food  long,  which 
is  a  fign  of  bad  digeftion ;  or  whether  he  dungs  fre- 
quently, Ivhich  if  he  does,  and  his  dung  be  loofe  and 
bright,  it  is  a  fign  6f  a  good  habit  of  booy ;  but  if  it  be 
feldom,  and  hard,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  dry  conftitution ;  in 
order  to  remedy  which,  give  him  once  a  day  a  handful 
or  two  of  oats,  well  waflied  in  good  ftroftg  ale,  and  this 
will  lobfen  his  body  and  keep  U  moift ;  and  it  will  alfo 
be  good  for  his  wind. 

Thefecond  Fortnight's  Dirt/St  a  Htrnflng-Hoffe. 

The  horfe  having  been  ordered  for  the  firft  fortnight 
according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  will  be  in  a  pretty 
good  fiat^  of  body,  for  the  grois  humours  in  hini  wilt 
begin  to  be  hardened,  which  you  may  perceive  by  fed- 
ing  his  chaul,  his  fliort  ribs  and  flank;  for  the  kemeh 
under  bis  chaps  will  not  fed  io  grofs  as  they  did  alt 
firft,  nor  will  his  flefli  on  his  Ihott  ribs  feel  fo  foft  and 
loofe,  nor  the  thin  part  of  his  flank  fo  thick  as  at  his 
firft  houfing,  fo  that  you  may  now  Without  hazard 
venture  to  hunt  him  moderately. 

The  time  being  now  come  that  he  may  be  huhted, 
he  is  to  be  ordered  6n  his  days  of  refl^  in  all  points,  as 
to  his  drdling,  hours  of  feeding,  Watering,  lie.  as  in 
the  firft  fortnight  "before  dire£led ;  but  only  fince  his 
labour  is  now  encreafed,  you  muft  endeavour  to  in- 
creafe  his  ftrength  and  courage  Hkewife;  and  thb  you 
may  effeft  by  adding  vo  his  oats  a  third  part  of  clean 
old  b^ns,  fpelted  on  a  mill,  and  allowingbiita  befidea 
the  following  bread: 

Take  two  pecks  of  clean  old  beans,  and  one  peck  of 
wheat,  and  let  them  be  ground  together,  and  fift  the" 
meal  through  a  meal  fieve  of  an  indifl^erent  finedftfs, 
and  knead  it  with  warm  water  and  good  '^ot'^  bf  yeaft; 
then  let  it  lie  an  hour,  or  more»  to  IWell,  which  Will 
make  th6  bread  the  lighter,  and  have  the  eafi6r  tnA 
quicker  digeftion ;  and  after  it  has  been  well  kneaded, 
make  it  up  into  loaves  of  a  peck  a-piece,  which  Wilj( 
prevent  there  bdng  too  much  cruft,  and  likewife  its 
drying  too  foon ;  let  them  be  well  baked,  and  ftand  a 
good  while  in  the  oven  to  foak ;  when  they  are  drawn^ 
turn  the  bottom  upwards  and  let  them  ftand  to  cool. 

When  the  brttid  is  a  day  old,  chip  away  the  crurf^ 
and  you  may  give  the  horfe  fome.  giving  him  fome^ 
times  bread,  fomctimes  oa^  and  fplit  beans,  according  . 
as  you  find  his  ftomach:  and  this  feeding  will  bring 
him  into  as  good  condition  as  you  need  to  defire  for  - 
ordinary  hunting. 

The  firft  fbnnight  being  expired,  and  the  bread  pre-    • 
pared,  you  ought  then  to  pitch  up6n  a  day  for  his  firft 
going  abroad  after  the  dogs,  and  the  day  before  you 
hunt  he  muft  always  b^^ordcred  after  thi';  manner : 

In  the  morning  proceed  in  your  ufoal  method  k^  be-' 
fore,  only  obferve  ^t  day  to  give  him  no  beans,  be- 
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caufe  they  are  har<l  o(  di^eftion,  but  give  him  tnoft  of 
bread,  if  you  can  draw  him  on  to  eat  it,  becaufe  it  is 
more  nouriOung  than  oats;  and  after,  in  the  evening, 
which  ought  to  be  fomcwhat  earlier  than  at  other 
times,  give  him  only  a  little  hay  out  of  your  hand,  and 
no  more  till  the  next  day  that  he  returns  from  hunt- 
ing ;  and  to  prevent  his  eating  his  litter,  or  any  thing 
elie  but  what  you  give  him,  inilead  of  a  muzzle  put  on 
acavefl'on,  joined  to  the  head ftall  of  a  bridle,  lined  with 
leather,  for  fear  of  hurting  him,  and  tying  it  fo  ftraight 
as  to  hinder  his  eating;  and  this  will  prevent  (ickncfs 
in  your  horfe,  which  lome  hoifes  are  incident  to  when 
their  muzzle  is  put  on,.notwithf^anding  the  invention 
of  the  lettice  window,  fo  much  ufed;  but  by  taking 
this  method,  the  horfe's  ooftriis  are  at  full  liberty,  and 
.he  will  not  grow  fick. 

But  as  to  nis  corn,  give  him  his  meals  both  after  his 
watering  and  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  that  tinne  be  fure 
to  litter  him  well,  that  he  may  take  his  reft  the  better 
that  night,  and  leave  him  till  morning. 

The  next  mornfng  vifit  him  early,  at  about  four 
o'clock,  and  put  -a  quclH:er  of  a  peck  of  clean  drefled 
oats  into  his  locker,  pouring  into  it  a  quart  of  good 
(Irong  ale,  mixing  the  oats  anid  ale  well  together;  then 
ut  back  his  dung  and  foul  litter,  and  clean  the  fhible: 
ut  if  he  will  not  eat  wafted  oats,  give  him  dry,  but 
be  fure  not  to  put  any  beans  to  them. 

When  he  has  done  eating,  bridle  him,  and  tie  him 
up  to  the  ring  and  drefs  him :  having  drefled  him,  fad- 
die  him,  throwing  his  cloth  over  him,  and  let  him 
iland  till  the  hounds  are  ready  to  go  out. 

Take  care  not  to  draw  the  faddle-girths  too  (Iraight 
till  you  are  ready  to  mount,  left  that  ihould  caufe  him 
to  grow  fick. 

Though  old  horfes  are  generally  fo  crafty,  that 
when  a  groom  goe3  to  girt  them  up  hard,  they  will  ex- 
tend their  bodies  fo  much  by  holding  their  wind,  (on 
purpofe  to  gain  eafe  after  they  are  girt)  that  it  will  feem 
dimcult  to  girt  them,  but  wnen  they  let  go  their  wind 
•their  bodies  fall  again. 

When  the  hounds  are  unkennelled,  (which  (hould 
not  be  before  fun-rifing)  go  into  the  Held  along  with 
tiiem,  and  rake  your  hoife  up  and  down  gently  till  a 
-iare  is  ftarted ;  always  remembering  to  lee  him  fmell 
to  the  dung  of  other  horfes,  if  there  be  any,  which 
will  provc^e  him  to  empty  himfelf ;  and  iuffer  him  to 
fland  fiill  when  he  does  fo  ^  and  if  there  be  any  dead 
fog,  rufhes,  or  the  like,  ride  upon  them,  and  whiftle 
to  him,  to  provoke  him  to  ftale  and  empty  his  bladder. 

The  hare  being  ftarted,  follow  the  hounds  as  the 
other  hunters  do ;  but  remembering  it  to  be  the  firft 
time  of  his  hunting,  he  is  not  fo  well  acquainted  with 
difterent  forts  of  grounds,  as  to  know  how  to  gallop 
fmoothlv  and  with  eafe  on  them,  and  for  that  reafon 
you  ougnt  not  yet  to  put  him  to  above  half  his  fpeed, 
that  he  may  learn  to  carry  a  ftay'd  body,  and  to  ma- 
nage his  legi  both  upon  fallows  and  green  fwarth. 

r^eithcr  (hould  you  gallop  him  often,  or  any  Ions 
time  together,  for  tear  oi  dilcouraging  him,  and  cau^ 
ing  a  cnflike  of  his  exercife  in  him ;  and  take  care  to 
croft  fidds  to  the  beft  advantage  ^  you  Ihail  make  in  to 
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the  hounds  at  every  default,  and  ftill  keep  your  horfe 
(as  much  as  thcfe  direftions  will  allow  you)  within  the 
cry  of  the  dogs,  that  he  may  be  ufed  to  their  cry ;  and 
by-fo  doing,  in  a  very  (hort  time  he  will  take  (uch  de- 
light and  pleafure  in  their  mufic,  that  he  will  be  eager 
to  follow  them. 

And  if  it  happens  that  the  chafe  is  led  over  any  car* 
pet-ground,  or  fandy  highway,  on  which  ybur  horfe 
may  lay  out  his  body  fmoothly,  there  you  may  gallop 
him  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile,  to  teach  him  to  lay 
out  his  body,  to  gather  up  his  legs,  to  lengthen  and 
(horten  his  (irqke,  and  according  to  the  difFercnt  earths 
he  gallops  on,  as  if  on  green  fwarth,  meadow,  moor, 
heath,  b'r.  then  to  ftoop  and  run  more  on  the  (boul- 
ders ;  if  amongft  mole-hills,  or  over  high  ridges  and 
furrows,  and  then  to  gallop  more  rou;idly,  or  in  Icfs 
compafs,  or  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  fwo  up  and 
two  dnvn\  that  thereby  he  may  ftrike  his  furrow  clear, 
and  avoid  fetting  his  fore-feet  in  the  bottom  of  it,  and  by 
that  means  fall  over ;  but,  by  the  way,  galloping, 
though  he  Qiould  happen  to  fet  his  teet  in  a  furrow,  yet 
carrying  his  body  fo  round,  and  refting  on  the  hand  in 
his  gallop,  would  prevent  his  falling;  and  to  this  per. 
fe£lion,  nothing  but  ufe,  and  fuch  moderate  exercife, 
can  bring  him. 

According  to  thefe  directions  you  may  hunt  till 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
ride  him  home  in  a  foot-pace,  as  you  came  out  in  the 
morning ;  and  be  fure  that  you  let  him  walk  out  of  the 
field ;  and  as  you  are  going  home,  qonftder  whether  he 
has  fweat  a  little  (for  you  muft  not  let  him  fweat  much 
the  firft  time)  but  if  not,  then  gallop  him  gently  on 
fome  fkelping  earth,  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of  his 
ears,  a  little  on  his  neck,  and  in  his  flank ;  but  it  muft 
be  doiie  of  his  own  voluntary  motion,  without  the 
compulfion  of  whip  or  fpur ;  then  when  he  is  cool  as 
aforefaidy  have  him  home  and  ftable  him,  and  by  no 
means  walk  him  in  hand  to  cool  him,  for  fear,  of  cauf- 
ing  an  obftru6lion  of  the  natural  courfe  of  the  hu- 
mours and  by  that  means  caufe  an  inflammation  in 
his  legs,  which  is  the  original  caufe  of  the  fcratches. 

His  ftall  being  well  littered  againft  he  comes  home, 
fet  him  up,  tying  his  head  to  the  ring  with  the  bridle, 
and  then  rub  liim  well  with  dry  ftraw  all  over  his  head, 
neck,  fore-bowels,  belly,  flank,  buttocks,  and  legs, 
and  after  that  rub  his  body  over  with  a  dry  cloth,  till 
he  has  not  a  wet  hair  leit  about  him ;  after  you  have 
done,  take  off  his  faddle,  and  rub  the  place  where  the 
faddle  was,  dry  in  like  manner,  and  cloath  him  imme* 
diately  with  his  ordinary  cloaths,  left  he  take  cold: 
and  if  you  fuppofe  him  very  hot,  throw  a  fpare  cloth 
over  him,  that  he  may  not  cool  too  faft,  which  you 
may  abate  when  you  pleafe,  and  fo  let  him  Jland  on 
his  fnaflle  two  hours  or  better,  now  and  then  flining 
him  in  his  ftall  with  your  whip,  to  prevent  .him  from 
growing  ftifFin  the  legs  and  joints. 

When  that  time  is  expired,  and  you  think  he  is  the* 
rough  cool,  draw  his  bridle,  rub  his  head,  pick  his  feet 
from  dirt  or  gravel,  put  on  his  collar,  and  give  him  a 
quart  or  three  pints  of  fifted  oats,  mixt  with  a  handfol 
of  clean  drelFcd  hemp-feed ;  but  give  him  ootmore 
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than  the  qutntity  prefcribed,  for  fear  of  talring  away  his 

flomach,  which  will  be  very  much  weakened  througnthe 
heat  of  his  body  aod  want  of  water. 

Then  take  oiF  the  fpare  cloth  (if  it  has  not  been  done 
before)  for  fear  of  keeping  him  hot  too  long»  and  when 
he  has  eaten  his  corn,  throw  a  good  Quantity  of  hay,  clean 
dufted,  on  his  litter,  and  let  him  relt  two  or  three  hours 
or  thereabouts. 

Having  prepared  him  a  good  mafh  made  of  half  a  peck 
of  malt,  well  ground,  and  boiling  hot  water,  fo  much 
as  the  malt  will  fweeten  and  the  horie  will  drink,  (lir 
thcni  well  together,  and  cover  it  over  with  a  cloth,  till 
the  water  has  extra£Ved  (he  ftrength  of  the  malt,  which 
will  be  almoft  as  fweet  as  honey,  and  feel  ropy  like 
birdlime  ;  being  but  little  more  than  blood  warm,  give 
it  the  horfe,  but  not  before,  led  the  fleam  go  up  his 
noflrils  and  offend  him,  and  when  he  has  drank 
up  the  water,  let  him,  if  he  pleafe,  eat  the  malt 
too. 

But  if  he  refufes  to  drink  it,  you  muft  not  give  him 
any  other  water  that  night,  but  place  this  drink  in  fome 
part  of  his  ftall.  To  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down,  and  let 
it  ftand  by  him  all  night,  that  he  may  drink  it  when  he 
pleafes. 

This  maih,  or  as  it  is  called,  horfe  caudle,  will  com- 
fort his  ftomach,  and  keep  his  body  in  a  due  temperate 
heat  after  his  day's  hunting  ;  it  will  bring  away  all  man- 
ner of  ereafe  and  grofs  humours,  which  have  been  dif- 
folved  by  the  day's  labour  ;  and  the  fume  of  the  malt- 
grains,  after  he  has  drank  the  water,  will  difperfe  the 
watery  humours,  which  mieht  otherwiie  annoy  his  head, 
and  is  allowed  by  all  flcilled  in  horfes  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous on  that  account. 

After  he  has  eaten  his  mafli,  ftrip  him  of  his  cloaths, 
and  run  him  over  with  a  curr\-comb,  French  brufh, 
hair-patch,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  cloath  him  up  again ; 
and  cleanfe  his  legs  as  well  as  his  body^  of  all  dirt  and' 
filth  which  may  annoy  them,  and  then  remove  him  into 
another  flail  (that  you  may  not  wet  his  litter)  and  bathe 
his  legs  all  over  from  the  knees,  with  warm  beef  broth, 
or  (vmich  is  better)  with  a  quart  of  warm  urine,  in 
which  four  ounces  of  falt-petre  has  been  diffolved ; 
then  rub  his  legs  dry,  fet  him  asain  into  his  ({all,  and 
give  him  a  good  hqme  feeding  of  oats,  or  bread,  which 
he  likes  belt,  or  both,  and  having  fhook  a  good  quan- 
tity of  litter  under  him,  that  he  may  reft  the  better,  and 
thrown  him  hay  enough  for  all  night,  ihut  the  ftable 
door  clofe,  and  leave  him  to  his  reii  till  the  next  morn- 
ing- 

About  fix  or  feven  o'clock  the  next  morning  go  to 

him  again,  but  don't  difhirb  him,  for  the  morning's 
refl  is  as  refreOiing  to  a  horfe  as  a  man  \  but  when  he 
rifes  of  his  own  accord,  go  to  htm,  put  back  his  dung 
from  his  litter,  and  obferve  what  colour  it  is  of,  whether 
it  begreafy,  and  (hi ne  outwardly,  and  alfo  break  it  with 
your  feet,  to  fee  if  it  be  fo  inwardly,  for  if  it  be  greafy 
and  foul  (which  you  may  know  by  its  (hining  outwardly, 
and  by  tne  fpots  like  foap  that  will  appear  within)  or  if 
it  appear  ot  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  harder  than  it 
was,  it  is  a  token  that  the  hunting  of  the  day  be- 
fore has  done  him  good,  bv  difTolving  part  of  the  in- 
ward glut  which  was  within  him ;   and  therefore  the 


■ 
next  time  you  hunt  you  Ihould  increafe  his  labour  but  a 
little. 

But  if  you  perceive  no  fuch  fymptoms,  but  that  his 
dung  appears  bright,  but  rather  foft  than  hard,  without 
greafe,  and  in  a  word,  that  it  holds  the  fame  pale  yellow 
colour,  that  it  did  before  he  hunted,  then  it  is  a  fign  that 
a  day's  hunting  made  no  diifolution,  but  that  his 
body  remains  in  the  fame.flate  (lill,  and  therefore  the 
next  day's  hunting,  you  may  almoft  double  his  la- 
bour. 

Having  made  thefe  remarks  on  his  dung,  then  you 
may  proceed  to  order  him  as  on  his  days  of  reft  ;  that  is 
to  lay,  you  ftiall  give  him  a  handful  or  two  of  oats  before 
water,  then  dreU,  water,  air,  feed,  &c.  as  in  the  firft 
fortnight. 

As  to  his  feeding,  you  muft  not  forget  to  change  his 
food,  as  has  been  before  dire£led  ;  by  giving  him  one 
while  bread,  another  oats,  and  a  third  time  oats  and 
beans,  which  you  find  he  likes  beft  ;  always  remem- 
bering, that  variety  will  (harpen  his  appetite ;  and 
bread  being  his  chief  food,  it  being  more  nourifhing 
and  ftrong  than  the  others,  feed  him  the  ofteiler  with 
it. 

And/  as  has  been  direded  in  the  firft  fortnighc, 
obferve  his  digeftion.  Whether  it  be  quick  or  flow  ; 
fo  like  wife  muft  you  do  when  he  begins  to  eat 
bread. 

If  you  find  him  quick,  and  that  he  retains  his  bread 
but  a  little  while,  then  only  chip  his  bread  lightly  ;  but 
if  it  be  flow,  and  he  retains  it  long,  then  cut  away  all  the 
cruft  and  give  it  to  fome  other  horfe,  and  feed  tne  hunt- 
ing horfe  only  with  the  crumb,  for  that  being  light  of 
digeftion,  is  foon  converted  into  chyle  and  excrements, 
but  the  cruft  being  not  fo  foon  digeftible,  requires, 
by  reafon  of  its  hardnefs,  longer  time  before  it  is  con- 
co£led. 

The  next  day  after  your  horfe  has  retted,  you  may 
hunt  him  again  as  you  did  the  iirft  day,  obferving  from 
the  remarks  you  have  made,  to  hunt  him  more  or  lefs 
according  as  you  find  his  temper  and  conftitution  ;  and  * 
when  you  come  home,  put  in  pradice  the  rules  juftnow 
given. 

And  thus  you  may  hunt  him  three  times  a  week  for  a 
fortnight  together,  but  don't  fail  to  give  him  his 
full  feeding,  and  no  other  fcowerings  but  meihes 
and  hemp-feed,  which  is  equal  in  its  virtue  with  the 
former,  and  only  carries  off  (uperfluous  humours  in  the 
dung. 

The  third  Forinighfs  Diif,  &c.  for  a  Huntlng-Horfe, 

By  this  time  the  horfe  will  be  drawn  fo  clean,  his  fleth 
wi^ll  be  fo  enfeamed,  and  his  wind  fo  improved,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  ride  a  chafe  of  three  or  four  miles  without 
blowing  or  fweating  \  and  you  may  find  by  his  chaul 
and  flank,  as  well  as  his  ribs,  that  he  is  in  an  indifferent 
good  ftate  of  bodv,  and  therefore  in  this  next  fortnight 
you  muft  increafe  his  labour,  and  by  that  means  you 
will  be  able  to  make  a  judgment  what  he  will  be  able  to 
do,  and  whether  or  no  he  will  ever  be  fit  for  running  for 
plates,  or  a  match. 

When  your  horfe  is  fet  over  nighty  and  fed  early  m 

the 
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the  morning,  a$  lias  been  direifted  for  the  fccond  fdrt- 

.  night,  then  go  into  the  field  with  him,  and  when  he  is 

empty  (iis  he- will  be  by  that  time  you  have  ftartcd  your 

Sme)  follow  the  dogs  at  a  good  round  rate,  as  at  half 
^  ced,  and  fo  continue  till. you  have  eiiher  killed  or  loft 
your  firft  hare. 

This  will  lb  rack  your  horfe,  and  he  will  have  fo 
emptied  himfcU,  that  he  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be 
rid  the  next  chafe  brifkly,  which  as  fooii  as  it  is  begun, 
you  may  follow  the  dogs  at  three  quarters  fpeed,  and  as 
sear  as  is  fit  for  a  good  horfeman  and  (ktlful  huntfman  ; 
but  be  fare  to  take  care  not  to  ftrain  him. 

During  this  day's  riding,  you  ought  toobfervc  nicely 
your  horfe's  fwcat  under  his  faddie  and  fore-bowels, 
and  if  it  appears  wliite,  like  froth  or  foap-fuds,  it  is 
a  fign  of  inward  glut  and  foulnefs,  and  that  your 
day's  excrcifc  was  enough  for,  hitn,  therefore 
dde  him  home,  and  order  him  as  before  di* 
reded. 

fiut  if  It  has  happened  that  your  exercife  has 
been  fo  cafy  as  not  to  fweat  your  horfe  thoroughly, 
then  you  ought  to  make  a  train  fcent  of  four  miles  in 
length,  or  thereabouts,  and  laying  on  your  fleeted  dogs, 
ride  it  brifkly,  and  afterwards  cool  htm  in  the  field,  and 
ride  him  home  and  order  him  as  has  been  before  di- 
rected. 

A  train  fcent,  is  the  trailing  of  a  dead  cat  or  fox  (and  in 
fcafe  6f  neceffity  a  red  herring)  three  or  four  miles,  ac- 
cofdrng  arthe  rider  (hall  pleaie,  and  then  laying  the  dogs 
on  the  fcent. 

It  will  be  proper  to  keep  two  or  three  couple  of  the 
fleeteft  hounds  that  can  poffibly  be  procured,  for  dits 
purpofe. 

it  is  true,  indeed,  fome  fkilfnl  fportfmen  do  make  ufe 
of  their  harriers  in  this  cafe,  for  their  diverfion,  but 
it  will  not  be  convenient  to  ufe  them  to  it  often,  for 
it  will  be  apt  to  induce  theixx  to.  lie  off  the  line, 
and  fUng  fo  wide,  that  they  will  not  be  worth  any 
ihinc. 

When  you  take  off  your  horfe's  bridle,  give  him  a 
good  quantity  of  rye-bread,  inf^ead  of  heitm-feed  and 
cats,  and  for  that  purpofe  bake  a  peck  loaf^;  for  this 
fceing  cold  and  moift,  will  be  of  ufe  to  cool  his  body 
after  his  labour,  and  prevent  coftivenefs,  to  which  you 
'Will  find  him  addided ;  then  give  him  hay,  and  after- 
wards a  maih,  and  order  him  in  all  things  as  before  di- 
reeled. 

The  next  morning,  if  you  perceive  by.  his  dung  that 
liis  body  is  diflempered,  ana  that  he  is  hard  bound, 
then  take  fome  crumbs  of  your  rye-bread,  and  work  it 
with  as  much  fweet  frefh  butter  as  will  make  it  into  a 
•pafte,  and  make  it  up  into  balls  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Targe  walnut,  of  whicn  give  him  five  or  fix  in  a  morning 
fading. 

'  After  this  put  the  faddie  on  upon  the  cloth,  get  up 
and  ealiop  hnn  gently  upon  fome  grafs-plat  or  cUm 
riiat  IS  near  at  hand,  till  he  begin  to  fweat  under  his 
cars,  and  then  csKry'him  into  the  ftabie  again,  rub  him 


naXh,  feed  l^infi  wfth  bread  vnd  com  ^s  mu<^h  ^  ht  iHll 
eat,  and  alfo  as  rnuch  hay  as  he  will  eat. 

The  next  day  water  him  abroad,  and  order  him  as  is 
before  dire6led  for  days  of  reft. 

The  next  day  you  may  hunt  him  again,  bot  ftAt  lb 
hard  as  you  did  the  time  before,  till  the  afternoon  ;  but 
tfien  ride  him  after  the  dogs  brifkly,  and  if  that  doe« 
not  make  him  fweat  thoroughly,  make  another  train 
fcent,  and  follow  the  dogs  three  quarters  fpeed,  that  he 
may  fweat  heartily  :  then  cool  him  a  little,  and  tide 
him  home,  and  as  loon  as  he  is  come  into  the  ftabie,  give- 
him  two  or  three  balls  as  big  as  walnuts,  of  the  follow- 
ingcxcellent  fcourtng : 

Take  of  butter,  eight  ouiKes;  lenitive  eleftuary, 
four  ounces;  gromwd,  broom,  and  parfley-feeds,  of 
each  two  ounces;  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  cream  of 
tartar,  of  each  one  ounce;  of  jalap,  two  ounces;  re- 
duce the 'feeds  to  a  powder,  then  ftir  therii  into  a  pafte 
with  the  eleftuary  and  butter,  knead  it  well  together, 
put  itirfto  a  pot,  and  keep  it  clofe  ftopped  for  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  fcorfe  has  taken  thcfe  balls  rub' htm 
dry,  drefs  him,  cloath  him  warm,  let  him  ftaftd  two  or 
three  hours  upon  the  fnaffle  ;  afterwards  give  him  two 
or  three  handfuls  of  rye-bread,  and  order  YAtn  as 
you  have  been  direded  before,  as  to  hay,  proven- 
der, mafli,  &c.  and  fo  leave  him  till  the  next  tnoni^ 
ing. 

In  the  morning  takenotice  of  his  dung,  whellier  it 
ftill  retains  the  true  colour,  or  be  dark,  or  black,  or  red 
and  high  coloured :  in  the  next  place,  whether  it  be 
loofe  and  thin,  or  hard  and  dry. 

If  it  be  of  a  pale  yellow,  which  is  the  right  colour,  it 
is  a  fign  of  health,  ftrength,  and  deannefs ;  if  it  be 
dark,  or  black,  then  it  is  a  fign  there  is  greafe  and  other 
ill  humours  ftirred  up/ which  are  not  yet  evacuated :  if 
it  be  red  and  high  coloured,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  his 
blood  is  feveriln  and  diftempered,  by  means  of  inw^d 
heat :  if  it  be  loofe  and  thin,  it  is  a  fign  of  weakntfs ; 
but  if  hard  aad  dry,  it  fliews  the  horfe  to  be  hot  in- 
wardly, or  elfe  that  he  is  a  foul  feeder  :  but  if  his  dung 
be  in  a  hiedium  between  hard  and  foft,  and  fmell  ftrong, 
it  is  a  fign  of  health  and  vigour. 

When  thefe  obfervation  nave  been  made  on  his  dung, 
then  feed,  drefs,  water,  &c.  as  on  his  ufual  days  ot  reft, 
always  letting  him  have  variety,  and  his  fill  of  corn  and 
bread. 

The  next  day  have  him  abroad  into  the  fields  again, 
but  do  not  by  any  means  put  him  to  any  labour  itiore 
than  raking  him  from  hill  to  hill  after  the  dogs,  keeping 
him  without  found  of  their  cry;  for  the  intent  of  this 
day's  exercife  is  only  to  keep  hmi  in  breath,  and  procure 
him  an  appetite. 

In  riding,  let  him  ftand  ilill  to  dung,  and  look  back 
on  it,  that  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of  his  ftate  there- 
by- 

When  the  day  is  near  fpent,  ride  him  home  with- 
out the  leaft  fweat,  and  order  him  as  at  other  times, 
except  that  you  are  not  to  give  him  any  fcourin^s,  or 


well,  and  thro#  a  fpare  cloth  over  him,  and  a  good  I  rye-bread. 

quantity  of  frefli  litter  under  him,  and  let  him  ftand  two  I  You  may,  'if  you  pleafe,  this  day,  water  your  horfe 
hours  on  the  bridle  ;  give  him  a  quantity  of  rye-bread,  I  both  at  going  into  the  fieldand  coming  out,  gallopinghim 
ax^fipme  bay  to'cbew  upon,  am  give  him  a  warm]  after  it,  to  warm  the  water  iti  fats  belly. 

1  The 


The  «f  xt  day  bciog  tP  be  a  day  of  rtft,  order  hjva 
ffi  the  fame  manner  in  every  refpc£l  as  on  other  days  of 
reft ;  and  as  -you  have  fpcnx  this  week,  vou  nuift  fpend 
the  ncxt»  without  any  alteration ;  and  hy  this^  time, 
and  this  management,  ypu  may  depend  upon  it  that 
your  hode  has  oeen  drawn  cleaA  eno\i\gh  for  ordinary 
hunting. 

So  thai  afterwards*  Quly  taking  care  to  hunt  your 
horfe  with  iDsydfrntioxK  twice  cmt  three  times  a  week,  at 
your  pleafure,  and  according  to  the  cooftitucion  of 
your  horfe*8  body,  you  need  not  quefiiop  but  to 
nave  l)im  in  as  good  ilate  and  (Ireog^h  as  you  can 
deflre*  witl;)^t  danger  of  his  wind,  eye-fig^,  foot,  or 
body. 

Having  thus  drawn  your  horfe  cle^fl^  according  to 
art|  you  wUl  perceive  thofe  (igas  befare^mentioAcd  very 
plainly,  for  his  fle(h  on  his  ihort  ribs  and  buttocks  will 
be  as  hard:  as  brawa,  his  flanks  will  be  thin,  and  nvthing 
to  be  felt  but  a  double  ikip>  and  ch^ps  fo  clean  from  fat, 
glot,  or  kernels,  that  you  may  hide  your  fills  in  thorn  ; 
and  above  all,  his  exercife  will  eive  plain  demonAraf 
tion  of  the  efficacy  pf  this  method  of  ord^ri^g  him, 
for  he  will  fun  three  or  four  miles,  three  qiurters 
fpeed,  without  fweatlng,  or  fcarce  fo  much  as  blow- 
ing- 

when  the  horfe  has  been  brought  to  this  (late,  you 
mud  u^e  no  more  fcourings  after  bunting  (becaufe  nature 
has  nothing  to  work  on)  but  rye-bread  and  maih,  ex> 
ccpt  the  horle  be  now  and  then  troubled  with  fome  lit* 
tie  pofe  in  his  head ;  then  bruife  a  liule  nuii^rdrfeed 
in  a  iine  linen  rag,  and  fteep  it  in  a  quart  of  firo^g  ale  for 
'  three  or  four  hours,  and  untying  the  rag,  mix  the  mufiard 
feed  and  the  ale  with  a  quarter  of  a  p^ck  pf  oats,  and 
give  it  to  him. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  hor(e^  having  been  thus  drawn 
cleon^  you  ought  to  take  care  not  to  let  hina  grow  foul 
again,  through  want  of  either  airing. or  huntings  or  any 
other  negligence,  left  by  that  means  you  make  yourfelf 
a.  double  trouble* 

OfBntding  Hunting  4indRa£e^H9rf a* 

Procure  either  an  Arabian^  a  Spanijby  a  Turkifh  horfe, 
IkT  a  Barh^  for  a  ftallion,  which  is  well  (haped,  and  of  a 
WoA,  colour,  to  beautify  your  race ;  and  ibme  adviie 
that  he  be  well  marked  alfo,  though  others  are  of 
opinion,  that  marks  are  not  fo  fignificant  as  Mr. 
Hlund^vii.  and  FaEoaaioo  Gri^sonk  would  have 
us  believe. 

Thole  whp  have  travelled  into  thofe  parts,  report, 
that  th^  righl  Arahian  horfes  are  valued  at  an  almolt  \n-' 
Gicdible  rate  \  at  five  hundred,  and  others  (iay,  even 
twQ,or  three  thoufand  pounds  a  borfe ;  that  the  Arahi 
are  as  careiul  of  keeping'the  genealogies  of  their  horfes 
as  Princes  are  in  keeping  their  peoigrees  ;  that  they 
keep  th^m  with  medals  ;  and  that  each  fon's  portion  is 
iJually  two  fuits  of  arms,  two  fcymelars,  and  one  of 
thefe  horfes.  The  Arabs  boaft,  that  they  will  ride 
eighty  miles  1.  day  without  drawing  bitt ;  which  is  no 
snore  tha^  has  been  performed  by  ieveral  of  our  Englijb 
hpxfes. 

JSut  o^ich  Qfiorc  was  performed  by  a  highwayman's 
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horfe,  who  having  committed  a  fobbary,  rode  on*  tit 
fame  day  from  Lmdon  to  York^  being  a  hundred  and  fiftjr 
miles*. 

NotwithSanding  their  great  value,  and  the  difiicidt^ 
in  bringing  them  from  Scandtrom  to  Enflani  by  fea,  yet 
bv  the  care  and  charge  of  ibme  breeders  in  the  north,  tfaft 
Arabian  horfe  is  no  ftran^er  to  thefe  parts. 

A  Spanilh  horfe  (in  the  Duke  of  l^ewcaJHis  opinion) 
is  the  nobieft  horfe  in  the  world,  and  the  mod  beautiful 
that  can  be  ;  no  horte  is  fo  beautifully  Ihapea  all  over 
from  head  to  croup,  and  he  is  abiblutely  the  beft  (lalHoa 
in  the  world,  either  for  breed,  for  the  nKtaage,  the  war^ 
the  pad,  hunting,  or  running  hories ;  but  as  they  aio 
excellent,  fo  is  their  price  extravagant,  three  or  four 
hundred  pifloies  being  a  cammoa  price  for  a  Spani/b 
horfe. 

Several  have  been  fold  for  feven  hundred,  eight  hun- 
dred, and  a  thoufand  piftoles  a  piece. 

The  heft  SpofH/h  horfes  are  bred  in  Andaiufia^  and 
particularly  at  Cordova^  where  the  King  has  maAy  duds 
oi  mares,  and  fo  have  feveral  of  the  Spapifi)  nobility  and 
gentry. 

Beiides  the  great  price  they  coft  at  firft,  the  charges 
of  the  journey  from  Spain  to  England  is  very  coflfiderfr- 
bie;  for  they  muft  travel  from  Andatufia  to  Bili^a  or 
St.  SebaJKan^  the  neareft  ports  to  Engiand,  which  is  at 
leail  fotir  hundred  miles  ;  and  in  that  hot  country  you- 
caoDOt  with  fatety  travel  your  horfe  above  twenty  miles- 
a  day ;  beiides,  you  nauit  be  at  the  expence  of  a  groont 
aad  ^rrier,  ana  the  cafualtv  of.  ficknefs,  lamenefs, 
and  death  :  fo  that  if  he  mould  happen  to  prove 
an  extraordinary  good  horfe,  by  that  time  you  have 
got  him  home,  ne  will  alfo  be  an  extraordinary  dear 
one. 

A  Turkijb horfe  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  Spanijbxn 
beaiity,  but  fomewhat  odd  fhaped,  his  head  being  fome- 
what  like  that  of  a  camel ;  he  has  excellent  eyes,  a  thia 
neck,  excellently  rifen,  and  fomewhat  large  of  body;  , 
his  croup  is  like  that  of  a  mule,  his  legs  not  fo  under* 
limbed  as  that  of  a  Barb^  but  very  (inewy ,  good  paAerns, 
and  good  hoofs  :  they  never  amble,  but  trot  very  well, 
and  are  at  prefent  accounted  better  ftallions  for  gailopera 
than  Barbs. 

Some  merchants  tell  us,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more 
noble  and  diverting  Hght,  to  a  lover  of  horfes^  than  to. 
walk  into  the  padures  near  ConfiantinopU^  about  foiling* 
time,  where  he  may  fee  many  hundred  fine  horfes  te- 
thered, and  every  horfe  has  nis  attendant  or  keeper, 
with  his  little  tent  placed  near  him  to  lie  in,  that  he. 
may  look  to  him,  and  take  care  to  (hiit  him  to  frelb 
grafs. 

The  price  of  a  Turlijb  horfe  is  commonly  one  hun- 
dred, or  one  hundred  and  fiity  pounds^  and  when 
bought,  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  pafs ;  the  Grand  Signtor 
being  fo  very  ftrid,  that  he  feldom  (but  upon  very  extra- 
ordinary occafions}  permits  any  of  his  horfes  to  be  ex* 
ported  out  of  his  dominions. 

But  if  you  ihould  attain  a  liberty  fo  to  do,  and  tra- 
vel by  land,  unlefs  you  have  a  Turk  or  two  for  a 
convoy,  you  y^\]X  be  fure  to  have  them  feixed  on  by  the 
way. 

And  befides,  you  will  find  the  fame  diflSicuhies  of' a 
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long  journey,  through  Germany,  great  charges  attending 
it,  by  having  a  groom  and  farrier,  who  mutl  be  careful 
that  they  cntruft  no  perfon  whatfocver  with  the  care  of 
him  but  themfelves,  efpeciaily  in  (hoeing  him,  for  'tis 
the  common  practice  beyond  i'ea,  as.well  as  here,  where- 
evcr  they  fee  a  fine  horfe,  to  hire  a  farrier  to  prick  him, 
that  they  may  buy  him  for  a  ftallion. 

But  iome  perions  chufe  to  buy  horfes  at  Smyrna  in 
Anatolia^  and  irom  thence,  and  from  ConJlantinopU,  to 
tranfport  tbcm  to  Engbndhyltdij  which,  if  the  windferve 
right,  arrive  in  England  in  a  month  ;  though  generally 
the  merchants  voyages  are  not  made  in  much  lefs  than 
two  or  three  months. 

The  Barh  is  little  inferior  to  any  of  the  former  in 
beauty ;  but  our  modern  breeders  account  him  too 
flenderand  lady- like  to  breed  from,  and  therefore  in  the 
north  of  England  they  prefer  the  Spanijh  and  Tifri*^  horfe 
before  him. 

He  is  fo  lazy  and  negligent  in  his  walk,  that  he  will 
fiumbie  on  carpet  ground. 

His  trot  is  Hkc  that  of  a  cow,  his  gallop  low,  and  with 
much  eafe  to  himfelf ;  but  he  is  for  the  mod  part  finewy 
and  nervous,  excellently  winded,  and  goodfor  acourfe  if 
he  be  not  over- weighted. 

The  mountain  Saris  are  efteemed  the  bed,  becaufe 
they  are  ftrongcft  and  largeft :  they  belong  to  the  AUar^ 
beSt  who  value  them  themfelves  as  much  as  other  na- 
tions do,  and  therefore  will  not  part  with  them  to  any 
perfon,  except  to  the  Prince  of  the  band  to  which  they 
belong,  who  can  at  any  time  at  his  pleafure  command 
them  for  his  own  ufe :  but  for  the  otner  more  ordinary 
ibrt,  they  are  to  be  met  with  very  common  in  the  hands 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry;  or  if  you  fend  to  LanguedoCf 
or  Provence  in  France,  they  may  be  bought  there  for  for- 
ty or  fifty  pi  doles  a  horfe. 

Or  if  you  fend  to  Barbary,  you  may  buy  one  for 
thirty  pounds  or  thereabouts;  but  in  this  cafe  the 
charges  and  journey  will  be  great,  for  though  it  be 
no  great  voyage ,  from  Tunis  to  MarJeiUis  in  France^ 
yet  from  Marfeilles  to  Calais^  by  land,  is  the  whole 
length  of  France^  and  from  thence  they  are  (hipped  for 
England* 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  choice  of 
mares,  and  according  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
opinion,  the  (ineft  mare  to  breed  out  of,  is  one  that  has 
been  bred  of  an  Englijh  mare,  and  a  fiallion  of  either  of 
thefe  racers  ;  but,  ir  you  can't  get  fuch  a  mare,  then 
get  a  right  bred  Engltfly  mare  by  lire  and  dam,  that  is 
well  fore-handed,  well  underlaid,  and  ftrong  put  toge- 
ther in  general ;  but  in  particular,  fee  that  me  have  a 
lean  head,  wide  noftrils,  open  chaul,  a  big  weafand,  and 
the  wind -pipe  ftraight  and  loofe ;  and  of  about  five  or 
iix  years  old ;  ana  be  fure  that  the  itallion  be  not  too 
old. 

As  for  the  Food  of  the  Stallion, 

Keep  him  as  high  as  poflibly  you  can,  for  the  firA 
four  or  five  months  before  the  time  of  covering,  with 
old  clean  oats  and  fplit  beans,  well  hulled,  and  if  you 
pleafe  you  may  add  bread  to  them,  fuch  as  you  will  here- 
aitcr  be  diredled  to  make  ;  and  now  and  then  a  handful 


of  clean  wheat  maybe  given  hitn,  or  oats  wa(hed  In  (Irong 
ale,  for  variety. 

Mr.  Morgan  advifes  to  fcatter  bay-falt  and  anni- 
feeds  in  his  provender  ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that 
this  is  fuperfiuous,  while  the  horfe  is  in  health. 

Be  fure  to  let  him  have  plenty  of  good  old  fweet  hay, 
well  cleanfed  from  dud,  and  good  wheal  draw  to  lie 
on ;  water  him  twice  a  day  at  iome  running  llream,  or 
elfe  in  a  clear  (landing  pona  of  water,  if  you  cannot  have 
the  fird  ;  and  gallop  him  after  he  has  drank  in  fome 
meadow  or  level  piece  of  ground. 

Do  not  fuffer  him  to  drink  his  fit!  at  his  fird  coming 
to  the  water,  but  after  his  fird  draught,  gallop  and  fcope 
him  up  and  down  to  warm  him,  and  then  brings  him  to 
the  water  again  and  let  him  drink  his  fill,  galloping  him 
again  as  before;  never  leaving  the  water  till  he  has  drank 
as  much  as  he  will. 

By  this  means  you  will  prevent  raw  crudities,  which 
the  coldnefs  of  the  water  would  otherwife  produce,  to 
the  detriment  of  his  domach,  if  you  had  permitted  him 
to  drink  his  fill  at  fird ;  whereas  you  allowing  him  his 
fill  ^though  by  degrees)  at  lad,  you  keep  his  body  from 
drying  too  fad. 

Mr.  Morgan,  indeed,  dlre^s  the  fweating  of  him 
every  day,  early  in  the  mornings  which  he  fays  will  not 
only  perfefl  digedion,  and  exhaud  the  moidure  from 
his  feed,  but  alfo  ftrengthen  and  cleanfe  his  blood  and 
body  from  all  raw  and  imperfed  humours  :  but  others 
are  of  opinion  it  will  dry  up  the  radical  moifture  too  fad ; 
and  likewife,  indead  ot  heightening  his  pride  and  lud, 
weaken  him^too  much. 

As  for  other  rules  for  the  ordering  him  after  water- 
ing, and  the  hours  of  feeding,  &c.  they  will  be  more  pro- 
per. 

When  the  ftallion  is  in  luft,  and  the  time  of  cover- 
ing him  is  come,  which  is  bed  to  be  in  May,  that  the 
foals  may  fall  in  the  April  following,  otherwife  they 
will  have  little  or  no  grafs. 

Pull  off  his  hinder  (hoes,  and  lead  htm  to  the  place 
where  the  dud  of  mares  are  which  you  intend  for  co» 
vering ;  which  place  ought  to  be  clofe,  well  fenced, 
and  in  it  a  little  hut  for  a  man  to  lie  in,  and  a  larger 
(hed  with  a  mangrer  to  feed  your  ftallion  with  bread 
and  corn  during  his  abode  witn  the  mares,  and  (helter  * 
him  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  in  rainy  weather :  this  clofe 
oucht  to  be  of  fuflficient  largenefs  to  keep  your  mares 
well  for  two  months. 

Before  you  pull  off  his  bridle,  let  him  cover  a  mare 
or  two  in  nand,  then  turn  him  loofe  amongft  them,  and 
ut  all  your  mares  to  him,  as  well  thofe  that  are  with 
bal  as  thofe  which  are  not,  for  there  is  no  danger  in 
it ;  and  by  that  means  they  will  all  be  ferved  in  their 
height  of  luft,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  na- 
ture. 

When  your  ftallion  has  covered  them  once,  he  will 
try  them  all  over  again,  and  thofe  that  will  admit  bim, 
he  will  ferve,  and  when  he  has  done  his  bu(]nefs,  he 
will  beatagainft  the  pales,  and  attempt  to  be  at  liberty, 
which  when  your  man  finds  (who  is  to  obferve  them 
night  and  day,  and  to  take  care  that  no  other  mares  are 
put  to  your  horfe,  and  to  give  you  an  account  which 
take  the  horfe  and  which  not,  &c.J  then  take  him  up, 
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and  keep  him  well  as  you  did  before,  firft  giving  him  a 
mafli  OT.iyfo,  to  help  to  reftore  natqre ;  for  you  will  find 
•him  liitle  but  (kin  and  bones,  and  his  mane  and  tail  will 
fall  off. 

Be  furc  never  to  give  him  above  ten  or  twelve  marcs 
in  a  feafon  atmoft^  otherwife  you  will  fcarce  recover  him 
againft  the  next  covering  time. 

When  your  (lallton  is  paft  this  ufe,  then  buy  an- 
other, for  the  beft  kind  will  in  time  degenerate.      But 
Jhc  puke  of  Newcastle  fays,  you  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  to  let  your  own  marcs  be  covered  by  their 
fires. 

Some  advife  covering  in  hand,  as  the  other  is  called 
covering  out  of  hand,  and  is  as  follows  :  when  you  have 
brought  both  your  horfe  and  your  mare  to  a  proper  con- 
dition for  breeding,  by  art  and  good  feeding,  then  fet 
fome  ordinary  ftonc  nag  by  her  for  a  day  or  two,  to  woo 
ber,  and  that  will  make  her  fo  prone  to  lu(^,  that  (he 
will  readily  rtceive  your  flallion,  which  you  (hould 
prefent  to  her,  cither  early  in  a  morning  or  lace  in  an 
evening,  for  a  day  or  two  together,  and  let  him  cover 
in  hand  once  or  twice,  if  you  pleafe,  at  each  time  ob- 
ferving  to  give  the  horfe  the  aavantage  of  ground,  and 
have  a  per{9n  ready  with  a  bucketof  cold  water  to  throw 
on  the  mare's  ihape  immediately  upon  the  difmounting 
of  the  horfe,  whicn  will  make  her  retain  the  feed  (he  re- 
ceived the  better ;  efpecially  if  you  get  on  her  back,  and 
trot  her  up  and  down  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  take 
care  of  heating  or  draining  her  :  and  it  will  not  be  amifs 
if  you  let  them  faft  two  hours  after  fuch  a6),  and 
then  give  each  of  them  a  warm  ma(h,  and  it  is 
odds  but  this  way  your  mares  may  be  as  well 
ferved  as  the  other,  and  your  ftallion  laft  you  much 
longer. 

«  If  you  take  care  to  houfe  the  mares  all  the  winter,  and 
keep  them  well,  their  colts  will  prove  the  better.  See 
Foals  and  Colts. 

0/a  Huttting'Maicbt 

The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be  confidered  by  one  who 
defigns  to  match  fiis  horfe  for  his  own  advantage,  and 
his  horfe's  credit,  is  not  to  flatter  himfelf  with  the  opi- 
nion of  his  horfe,  by  fancying  that  he  is  a  fwift,  when 
he  is  but  a  flow  galloper,  and  that  he  is  a  whole  running 
horfe  (that  is,  that  he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob 
at  the  height  of  his  fpeed)  when  he  is  not  able  t6  run  two 
or  three. 

Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  er- 
ror, by  their  being  miftaken  in  the  fpeed  ol  their  hounds, 
who,  for  want  of  trying  them  againft  x>ther  dogs  that 
have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofcd  their  own  to  be 
fo,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  but  of  a  middling  fpeed  ; 
and  becaufe  their  horie,  when  trained,  was  able  to  fol- 
low them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  therefore 
made  a  falfe  conclufion,  that  their  horfe  is  as  fwift  as 
the  beft ;  but  upon  trial  againft  a  horfe  that  has  been 
rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly  fleet,  have 
bought  their  experience  full  dear. 

T.  herefore  it  is  advifablefor  all  lovers  of  hunting,  to 
procure  two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and  once 


or  twice  a  week  to  follow  them  after  a  train-fcent,  and 
when  he  is  abl^  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth,  and  to 
endure  heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may  better  rely  oh 
his  fpeed  and  tough  nefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare  chafe  of 
five  or  fix  miles  brlfkly,  till  his  body  be  as  it  wene  bathed 
in  fweat ;  and  then,  after  the  hare  has  been  killed  in  a 
nipping  froHy  morning,  can  endure  to  fland  till  the 
fweat  be  frozen  on  his  back,  fo  that  he  can  endure  to  he 
pierced  with  cold  as  well  as  the  heat ;  and  then  even  in 
that  extremity  of  cold,  to  ride  another  chafe  as  briikly, 
and  with  as  much  courage  as  he  did  the  former ;  that 
horfe  which  can  thus  endure  heats  and  colds,  is  mod  va« 
lued  by  fportfmen. 

Therefore  in  order  to  make  a  judgment  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  after  the  death  of  the  hrft 
hare,  if  the  chafe  has  been  any  thing  briflc ;  if  when  he 
is  cold  he  ihrinks  up  his  body,  and  draws  his  legs  up  to- 
gether, it  is  an  infallible  fignof  wantof  vigour  and  cou* 
rage :  the  like  may  be  done  by  the  flacking  ^f  his  girths 
after  the  firft  chafe  and  from  the  duUnefs  of  his  teeth, 
and  the  dullnefs  of  his  countenance,  all  which  are  true 
tokens  of  faintnels,  and  being  tired  ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  in  cafe  of  a  wager. 

But  if  your  horfe  is  not  only  in  your  own  judgment* 
but  alfo  in  that  of  flcilful  horfemen,  a  horfe  ot  approved 
fpeed  and  toughncfs,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  match  him» 
or  to  run  for  a  plate^then  you  may  hope  for  the  following 
advantages: 

But  hrft  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  modern 
wav  of  deciding  wagers. 

The  old  way  of  trial  was,  by  running  fo  many  train- 
fcents  after  hounds,  as  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
parties  concerned,  and  a  bell  courfe,  this  being  found 
not  fo  uncertain,  but  more  durable  than  hare-hunting  ; 
and  the  advantage  confifted  in  having  the  trains  led 
on  earth  moft  mitable  to  the  qualihcations  of  the 
horfes. 

~  But  others  choofe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fuch  an  hour, 
and  then  to  run  this  wild  goofe  chafe.  «frr  Wild  Goose 
Cdasb.  , 

But  this  chafe  was  found  by  experience  inhuman, 
and  deftruElive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when  two 
good  horfes  were  matched  ;  for  neither  being  able  to 
diftance  the  other,  till  being  both  ready  to  fink  under 
their  riders  through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  they  were 
obliged  to  draw  the  match,  and  leave  it  undecided,  after 
both  the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  induced  them  to  run  train-fcents,  Mhich  were 
afterwards  changed  for  three  heats,  and  a  ftraight 
courfe ;  and  that  thofe  who  were  lovers  of  hunting, 
horfes  might  be  encouraged  to  keep  good  ones,  plates 
have  been  ereded  in  many  places  in  hnglandy  purpofely 
for  the  fake  of  hunting-horfes ;  and  the  articles  of  fome 
places  exclude  all  others,  namelyr,  gallopers,  from  run- 
ning. 

but  whether  you  would  match  your  horfe  againft  a 
particular  horfe,  or  put  him  in  for  a  plaie,  where  he 
muft  run  againft  all  that  come  in  general,  you  ought  to 
know  the  conftitution  and  quality  of  your  horfe,  before 
you  venture  any  wager  on  his  head,  whether  he  be  hot 
Oo  and 


^nd  $ery,  or  cpol  and  temperate  in  riding :  whether  he 
"be  very  fwitt,  but  not  hardf  at  bottom  ;  or  flow,  but  yet 
fore ;  and  one  that  will  ftick  at  marks,  or  what  fort  of 
ground  he  mod  delights  to  gallop  ;  whether  he  deliehts 
^o  go  up  hill  or  down  hill,  or  elfe  to  (kelp  on  a  flat ; 
whether  to  run  on  deep  or  light  ground  i  whether  on 
rack -ways  or  carpet  ground ;  whether  amongft  mole- 
hills, or  on  meadow  ground ;  whether  he  be  wdl- 
winded  or' thick-winded;  fo  that  though  he  will  anfwer 
a  fpur,  and  mend  upon  lapping,  yet  he'muft  haveeafc  by 
fobs. 

All  thefe  particulars  are  neceflary  to  be  known,  to  the 
end  you  may  draw  thofe  advantages  from  them  which 
may  be  ofl^ered  in  making  matches  :  As  thus  for  exam- 
ple : 

If  your  horfe  be  hot  and  fiery,  it  is  odds  but  he 
is  fleet  witlial  (for  generally  fuch  horfes  are  fo) 
and  delights  to  run  upon  light  and  hard  flats,  and 
muft  be  held  hard  by  the  rider,  that  he  may  have  time 
lo  recover  wind  by  nis  fobs,  or  elfe  his  fury  will  choak 
him. 

But  whereas  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  nothing 
that  is  violent  can  be  laftinff,  and  therefore  that  it  is  im- 

SDflfible  that  fuch  hot-mettled  horfes  can  be  tough  and 
ard  at  bottom  ;  this  is  reckoned  bv  fome  to  be  but  a 
popular  error :  for  that  thefe  two  qualities  have  been  re- 
conciled at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  make  the  moil  fiery  horfe 
manageable,  and  to  endure  both  whip  and  fpUr  ;  and  if 
fo,  although  he  (hould  not  prove  at  bottom  fo  truly 
tough  as  the  craving  drudge,  yet  his  fpeed  fliall  anfwer 
for  It  in  all  points,  and  ferve  in  its  fiead  by  the  manage- 
ment of  his  rider. 

The  heft  way  of  matching  fuch  a  horfe  is,  to  agree  to 
run  train  fcents,  and  the  fewer  the  better  for  you,  before 
you  come  to  the  courfe :  alfo  in  thefe  train  fcents,  the 
fiiorter  you  make  your  diftance  the  better  ;  and  mind, 
above  all  things,  to  make  your  baigain-  to  have  the 
leading  of  the  firft  train,  andf  then  make  choice  of  fuch 
grounds  where  your  horfe  may  be  ft  ihow  his  fpeed,  and 
the  flectefl  dogs  you  can  procure :  give  your  bounds  as 
much  law  before  you  as  your  tryers  will  allow,  and 
then  making  a  loofe,  try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind ; 
but  if  you  fail  in  this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe, 
and  fave  him  from  the  courfe :  Ibut  if  your  horfe  be 
flow,  but  well  winded,  and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the 
more  train-fcents  you  run  before  you  come  to  the 
111 aJght  courfe  the  better :  but  here  you  ought  to  obfer\e 
to  gain  the  leading  of  the  firft  train :  which  in  this  cafe, 
you  muit  lead  it  upon  fuch  deep  earth,  that  it  may  not 
end  near  any  light  ground. 

For  this  is  the  rule  received  among  horfemen,  that 
the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the  laft  ends,  and  the 
lad  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  ilarting-place  of  the  courfe, 
therefore  remember  to  end  your  la(i  on  deep  earths  as 
well  as  the  firft. 

In  the  next  place,  do  not  make  a  match  againft  a 
horfe  you  do  not  know,  without  having  firft  confulted 
fome  ficiiful  friend,  on  whofe  judgment  and  honefly  you 
can  fafely  rely,  and  who  is  able  to  give  a  eood  account 
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of  the  f]peed  of  your  adverfary's  horfe,  and  his 
of  riding ;  and  if  it  appears  that  he  is  any  i 
fwerable  to  your  own  in  ipeed  or  goodnefs,  be 
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winning. 

Again,  be  fure  at  no  time  to  ©ve  advanta^  of  weight, 
for  you  will  fee-the  inconvcniency  of  it  at  3ie  latter  eai 
of  the  day :  for  tliough  a  horfe  does  not  feeji  it  whca  he 
is  frefli,  yet  it  will  finjc  him  very  n^uch  ,wbcn  l>e  grows 
weak.'  The  length  of  a  horfe  Ipft  by  weight  in  tbie  firil 
train,  may  prove  a  diAance  in  the  flraight  courfe  at  Jail, 
for  the'weightls  the  fame  every  hea^  though  bi9ftreiigtti 
IS  pot. 

f f,  on  the  other  hand,  you  gain  aiiy  advanuae  of 
weight,  that  the  horfemen  (hall  nde  fo  much  wei^  as 
you  are  agreed  on,  befides  the  faddle ;  for  by  this  means 
the  rider,  if  he  be  no  weight  of  himfelf,  muft  carry  the 
dead  weight  fomewhere  about  him,  which  will  be  trou- 
blefome  to  the  rider,  as  well  as  the  horfe ;  and  the  more 
fo  feo  the  latter  becaufe  it  is  more  remote  from  his  back, 
than  if  it  were  in  the  faddle,  and  by  confequence  wUI 
more  diforder  his  ftroak  if  the  rider  incline  to  eidier 
fide  than  if  it  were  near  the  center  ;  as  is  to  be  feen  in  a 
pair  of  fcales,  where  if  the  pin  be  not  placed  cxa£lly 
in  the  middle  of  the  beam,  the  longeft  part  (as  being 
farther  diilant  from  the  center]  will  be  the  hea- 
vieft. 

As  to  the  time  of  dieting,  that  muft  be  according  to* 
the  nature  of  your  horfe,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  body 
he  is  in  ^  for  though  he  may  be  clean  enough  for  ordi- 
nary hunting,  vet  he  may  be  far  enough  from  that  per- 
tcQ.  ftate  of  oody  that  a  match  requires ;  and  to 
keep  him  in  fuch  ftri£t  diet  all  the  feafon  (except  on 
fuch  extraordinary  ocCafions)  would  be  an  unncceflary 
expence. 

As  to  the  difpofiiion  of  the  horfe  for  running,  that  ia 
to  be  known  by  ufe  and  obfervation,  for,  in  this  point, 
horfes  differ  very  much  \  for  fome  run  beft  when  they 
are  hi^h  in  cafe  ;  others  when  they  are  in  a  middling 
condition  of  flefli ;  and  fome  again,  when  they  appear 
to  the  eye  poor  and  low  in  flem  :  therefore  according 
to  the  condition  and  quality  of,  and  the  time  required  to 
bring  him  into  the  beft  ftate,  the  day  for  the  trial  of  the 
match  ought  to  be  fixed  on. 

If  you  nave  a  mind  to  put  him  in  for  fome  hunting 
plate,  there  you  have  not.  at  your  difpofal  the  choice  of 
the  ground,  the  weight,  nor  the  horfes  you  run  againft, 
but  you  muft  take  them  as  you  find  them ;  only  the  time 
for  bringing  your  horfe  into  a  good  condition  is  at 
your  difcretion  ;  in  that  you  may  begin  to  keep  him 
in  ftridt  diet  as  foon  or.  as  late  as  you  pleaie,  the 
time  for  all  plates  beiqg  ufually  fi;ved^  and  annually  the 
fame. 

HUNTSMAN.  He  rhuft  never  forget  that  every 
hare  has  her  particular  play;  that,  however,  that  play 
is  occafioned  or  changed  according  to  the  variation  of 
wind  and  weather,  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  nature  of 
the  ground i  and  the  degrees  ot  cagernefs  with  which  flie 
is  purfued.  Nor  is  he  to  be  unmindful  of  the  numexoiH 
accidents  Oie  may  meet  with  in  her  way,  to  tiu-n  her  out 
of  her  courfe,  to  cpver  her  flight,  to  quicken  her  fpeed. 
or  to  furnilh  her  with  an  opportunity  of  new  devices. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  general  knowledge  o^  thefe 
things  before  the  game  is  ftarted,  but  in  the  heat  of  ac- 
tion, when  moft  tempted  to  be  in  raptures  with  the  found 
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of  the  hornSi  the  iriclody  of  the  ciy,  and  the  cxpeflaHon 
of  fucceft,  every  ftep  we  make  we  muft  caltoljr  obferve 
the  al^rations  of  foil>  the  polition  of  the  wind,  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  no  lefs  take  notice  with  what  fpccd  (he 
is  driven,  how  far  (he  is  likely  to  keep  on  forward,  or  to 
turn  (hort  behind  ;  whether  (he  has  not  been  met  by 
pa(rengerS|  frightened  by  curs,  intercepted  by  (hecp ; 
"whether  an  approaching  (torm,  a  riling  wind,  a  fuddcn 
blaft  of  the  fun,  the  gomg  off  of  the  froft,  the  repetition 
of  foiled  ground,  the  decay  of  her  own  (^rcnffth,  or  any 
other  probable  turn  of  affairs,  has  not  abated  or  altered 
the  fccnt. 

There  are  other  things  ft  ill  no  lefs  neceflary  to  be  re- 
membered than  the  former;  as  the  particular  quality 
and  chara&er  of  each  dog  ;  whether  the  prefcnt  leaders 
are  not  apt  to  over- run  it ;  w^hich  are  moft  inclined  to 
ftand  upon  the  double ;  which  are  to  be  depended  on  in 
the  highway,  on  the  ploughed  ground,  or  a  bare  turf,  in 
an  uncertain  fcent,  in  the  crDiTmg  of  frefh  game,  through 
a  flock  of  (heep,  upon  the  foil  or  dole  back.  The  fize 
alfo  and  ftrength  of  the  hare  will  make  a  difference  ; 
nor  muft  the  hounds  themftlves  be  followed  fo  clofciy, 
or  fo  loudly  cherifbed  when  frelh  and  vigorous,  as  after 
they  have  run  off  their  fpeed  and  mettle,  and  begin  to  be 
tired. 

It  is  neceffary  for  a  young  huntfman,  when  the  fcent 
lies  well,  always  to  keep  himfelf  pretty  far  behind.  At 
fuch  a  tinfie,  cfpecially  if  it  be  againft  the  wind,'it  is  im- 
poffible  for  the  poor  hare  to  hold  it  forward  ;  nor  has 
ihe  any  trick  or  refuge  for  her  life,  but  to  f^op  (hort  by 
the  way,  and,  when  all  arc  paft,  to  fleal  immediately 
back,  which  is  often  the  occaiion  of  an  irrecoverable 
fault,  in  the  midft  of  the  warmeft  fport  and  expe£fatioirs, 
and  is  the  beft  trick  the  poor  hare  has  for  tier  life  in 
fcenting  weather ;  whereas  if  the  huntfman  were  not  too 
forward,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  feeing  her 
fieal  off,  and  turning  her  afide,  or  more  probably  the 
pleafure  of  the  dogs  returning  and  thrufting  her  up  in 
view. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  fleeteft  dog  to  be  the  beff 
favourite,  though  it  would  be  much  better  if  he  was 
hanged,  or  exchanged.  Be  a  dog  in  his  own  nature  ever 
fo  good,  yet  he  is  not  good  in  that  pack  that  is  too  (low 
for  him.  There  is  rooft  times  work  enough  for  every 
one  of  the  train,  and  every  one  ought  to  bear  his  part ; 
but  this  is  impoflible  for  tne  heavy  ones  to  do,  if  .they 
are  run  out  of  oreath  by  the  unproportionable  fpeed'  of  a 
light-heeled  leader.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  thev  are 
able  to  keep  up,  which  a  true  hound  will  labour  har^  for, 
but  they  muft  be  able  to  do  it  with  eafc,  with  retention 
of  breath  and  fpirits,  and  with  their  tongues  at  com- 
mand. It  muft  never  be  expeded  that  the  indentures 
of  ihe  hafe  can  be  well  covered,  or  her  doubles 
ftruck  off  (nor  is  the  fport  worth  a' farthing)  if' the 
harri<fts  run  yelping  in  a  long  ftring,  like  deer  or  fox- 
hound!. 

Another  thing  neceffary  is  to  hang  up  every  liar  and 
chantet,  not  fparing  even  thofe  that  are  hlly  and  trifling, 
withobt  noife  or  fagaeity.  It  is  common  enough  in  nu- 
merous kennels  to  keep  fonie  for  their  mufic  or  beauty, 
but  this  is  perfeflly  wrong.  It  is  a  certain  maxim  that 
cterydO|f  thai  docs  no  g«^,  does  a  great  deal  of  hun  ; 
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|theyfervc  only  to  foil  the  ground,  and  confound  the 
fcent ;  to  fcampef  before  and  interrupt  their  betters  in 
the  moft  diflicult  point's.  And  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, by  long  experience,  that  four  or  five  couple, 
I  all  good  and  trufty  hounds,  will  do  more  execution  than 
thirty  or  forty,  where  a  third  of  them  are  eager  and 
headftrong^  and,  like  coxcombs  among  men,  noify  in  do- 
ing nothing. 

Above  all  abhor  joining  with  ftrangers,  for  this  is  the 
way  to  fpoil  and  debauch  the  ftaunchcft  hounds,  to  turn 
the  beft  mettled  into  mad-headed  gallopers,  liars,  and 
chatterers,  and  to  put'them  on  nothing  but  out-running 
their  rivals,  and  over-running  the  fccnt.  The  emula- 
tion of  leading  (in  do^js  and  their  matters)  has  been  the 
utmoft  ruin  of  many  a  good  cry.  Nor  are  ftrange  hunt  (- 
men  of  much  better  confequencc  than  ftrange  compa- 
nions;  for  as  the  (kill  and  excellence  of  thefc  animals 
confift  in  ufe  and  habit,  they  ihould  always  be  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  fame  voice,  the  fame  notes,  or  halloo- 
ings,  and  the  famfc  turns  of  chiding,  cherilbing, 
pre(fing,  or  recalling;  nor  (hguld  the  country  fel- 
lows be  allowed,  in  their  tranrports,  to  extend  their 
thioats. 

Nor  is  it  good  to  encourage  change  of  game,  becauf* 
mere  'fquires  would  be  at  a  great  lofs  to  kill  fome  of 
their  time,  had  they  nothing  ro  kill,  when  hares  are  out 
of  feafon.  However,  I  am  well  fatisfied  that  the  bcft ' 
harriers  are  thofe  that  know  no  other.  Nor  is  itad- 
vifeable  to  let  them  change  for  a  frefh  hare,  as  long  as ' 
they  can  poffibly  follow  the  old,  nor  to  take  off  their 
nofes  from  the  fcent  they  are  upon,  for  the  cutting 
(horter  or  gaining  of  ground.  1  nts  laft  is  the  common 
itrick  with  pot-hunters,  but  as  it  is  unfair  and  barbarous 
to  the  hare^  fo  you  will  feldom  find  it  of  advantage  to 
the  hounds. 

HURLE-BONE,  in  a  Horse.  A  bone  near  the 
middle  of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets 
with  a  hurt  or  ftrain. 

HUXING  OF  Pike.  •  A  particular  method  for  the 
catching  of  this  fort  of  fi(h.  For  this  ufe,  take  as  large 
bladders  as  can  be  got ;  blow  them  up,  and  t^ie  them 
clofe  and  ftrong ;  then  at  the  mouth  ot  each  tie  a  line, 
longer  or  (horter,  according  to  the  depth  of  water ;  at  the 
end  of  each  line  faften  an  armed  hook  artificially  baited, 
and  put  them  into  the  water,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  that  they  may  gently  move  up  and  down  the  pond. 
Now  when  one  matter  pike  has  liruck  himfelf,  it  is  a 
moft  pleafing  diverfion  to  fee  him  bounce  about  in  the 
water  with  a  uladder.  When  you  fee  him  almoft  fpent,P 
take  him  up.    See  Pike. 

JACK-DAW.     A  chattering,  fubtle  bird,  that  is  a 
great  devour'er  of  beans,  cherries,  and  other  garden- 
truits. 

A  very  good  method  to  catch  them  is,  to  drive  a  ftake 
into  the  ground  about  four  feet  high,  above  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  but  fo  picked  at  the  top,  that  the  jack- daw 
cannot  fettle  on  it ;  within  a  foot  of  .which,  a  hole  muft 
be  bored  through .  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter, 
whereto  you  fhouki  fit  a  pin  or  ftick,  (ix  or  eight  inches 
long,  then  make  a  loop  or  fpring  of  horfe-hair  faJlencd 
to  a  ftick  or  wand  of  hazle,  which  may  be  entered  into 
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the  flake  at  a  hole^  near  the  ground ;  that  done»  by 
bending  of  the  ftic)c,  flip  the  norfe-hair  loop  through 
the  upper  holes,  and  put  the  (hort  ilick  fo,  that  tne 
jack-aaw  when  he  comes,  finding  a  refling-place  to 
iiand  conveniently  amongft  his  food,  perches  on  the 
fhort  (lick,  which  by  his  weight  innmediately  fells, 
and  gives  the  fpring  advantage  of  holding  him  by  the 
legs. 

1ARDES,  *!  are  callous  and  hard  fwellings  in 
AUDONS,  /  the  hinder  legs  of  a  horfe,  ftated  on 
the  outfides  of  the  hough,  as  the  spavin  is  on  the  infide. 
It  is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  ipavin.  It  is  not  very 
common,  fo  that  but  few  people  know  it,  though  it  be 
as  painful  as  the  fpavin,  and  makes  a  horfe  halt.  In  this 
cale  there  is  no  remedy  but  firing,  which  does  not  always 
fucceed. 

If  upon  the  fore-finew  of  the  leg,  between  the  fpavin 
on  the  infide  and  the  jardon  without,  there  is  a  circle 
that  joins  them,  and  encompaflfes  the  nerve  of  the 
infiep,  the  horfe  is  fpoiled  and  ruined  paft  all  reco- 
very. 

JARRETIER.  An  obfolete  French  word  fig- 
nifying  a  horfe  whofe  houghs  grow  too  clofe  toge- 
ther. 

In,  inGde  within ;  and  out,  outflde  without 

The  inner  heel,  the  outer  heel ;  the  inner  leg,  the 
outer  leg ;  the  in  rein,  the  out  rein. 

This  way  of  fpeaking  relates  to  feveral  things,  ac- 
cording as  the  horfe  works  to  the  right  or  left,  upon 
volts;  or  as  he  works  along  by  a  wall,  a  hedge,  or  fome 
fuch  thing. 

Thus  It  fcrves  to  diftinguifh  on  what  hand,  or  what 
fide  the  horfeman  is  to  give  the  aids  to  a  horfe  upon  a 
manege. 

For  along  by  a  wall,  the  outer  leg  is  the  leg  of 
a  fide  with  the  wall,  and  the  other  leg  is  the  in- 
leg. 

And  upon  volts  ;  if  a  horfe  works  upon  the  right, 
the  right  heel  is  the  inner  heel,  the  right  leg  the  inner 
leg ;  and  fo  by  confequcnce,  the  left  heel  and  left  leg 
rouil  be  the  outer  heel  and  leg. 

Now  the  downright  contrary  will  happen,  if  the  horfe 
works  to  the  left. 

Nowa-days,  the  riding-mafters.  to  be  eafier  under- 
fiood»  ufe  the  terms  right  and  left  ;  as  for  inflance,  aflift 
fhei  horfe  with  the  right  heel,  with  the  right  leg,  with  the 
right  rein ;  taking  the  iituation  of  the  heels  and  legs, 
with refpeft  to  the  volt.  f^rEHLARCE,  Gallop,  False, 
aW  Large. 

TAUNDICE  IN  Sheep: 

Burn  two  ounces  of  alum  ;  beat  it  to  powder,  with 
an  ounce  of  turmeric.  Put  a  drachm  of  faffron  to 
them  \  and  give  this  warm  in  half  a  pint  of  man's  Hale 
urine. 

JAW-BONES  OF  A  Horse,  fhould  be  narrow 
and  lean,  but  the  diftance  between  them  and  the  throat, 
large  and  hollow,  that  he  m^y  the  better  place  his  head  ; 
if  the  jaw-bone  be  too  f^uare,  that  is,  if  there  be  too 
great  a  diftance  between  the  eye  and  that  part  of  it  which 
touches  bis  neck,  it  is  not  onlyiigly  and  unfeemly,  but 
even  hinders  him  from  placii^  his  head ;  and  if  there  be 
but  little  diftancebetwixt  the  jaw-hcmes,  then  as  foon  as 
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you  pull  the  bridle  to  bring  his  head  into  its  jnoK  be- 
coming poiture,  the  bone  meeting  withhisneck  will  hin- 
der him,  efpecially  if  alfo  behave  a  (hort  and  thick  neck, 
with  that  imperfe6lion. 
JAW-TEETH.  See  Teeth  of  a  Horse. 
JAY.    ^^-f  Jack-Daw. 

JENN Y.WREN.  A  curious  fine  fong-bird  of  a 
chearfiil  nature,  fo  that  hone  can  exceed  him  in  his  man- 
ner of  (inging. 

This  bird  is  of  a  pretty  fpeckled  colour,  very  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye,  and  when  he  fmgs,  cocks  up  his  tail, 
throwing  out  his  notes  with  much  pleafure  and  fpright-  : 
linefs. 

The  hen  bfeeds  twice  a  year  ;  firft,  about  the  latter 
end  of  April ;  makes  her  neft  with  dry  mofs  and  leaves, 
fo  artificially  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  difcover  it, 
it  being  amongft  ihrubsand  hedges,  where  ivji^grows  very 
thick;  fome  build  in  old  hovels,  and  barns^  but  they  are 
fuch  as  are  not  ufed  to  hedges. 

They  clofe  their  nell  round,  leaving  but  a  little  hole 
to  go  in  and  out  at,  and  will  lay  abundance  of  eggs, 
fometimes  to  the  number  of  eighteen,  nay,  ftxteea 
young  ones  have  been  taken  out  of  one  nefl, 
which,  confidering  how  fmall  the  bird  is,  appears 
flrange. 

Their  fecond  time*  of  breeding  is  in  the  middle  of 
June^  fw  by  that  time  the  other  neft  will  be  brought  up, 
and  Oiift  for  themfelves  \  but  if  you  intend  to  keep  any 
of  them,  take  them  at  twelve  or  fourteen  days  old  out  of 
I  the  neft,  and  give  them  Dieep*s  heart  and  egg,  minced  very 
fmall,  taking  away  the  fat  and  the  finews,or  elfefomeof  a 
calf's  or  heifer's  neart. 

They  are  to  be  fed  in  their  nefls  very  often  in  a  day^ 
giving  them  one  or  two  morfels  at  one  time,  and  no 
more,  left  they  caft  it  up  again,  by  receiving  more  than 
th^  could  bear  or  digeit,  and  fo  expire. 

They  (hould  be  fed  with  a  little  iHck  ;  ?t  the  end 
whereof,  take  up  the  meat  about  the  bignefs  of  a  white 
pea ;  and  when  you  perceive  them  to  pick  it  up  from 
the  flick  themfelves,  put  them  into  cages  ;  afterwards, 
having  provided  a  pan  or  two,  put  fome  of  the  fame  meat 
therein,  and  alfo  about  the  (ides  of  every  cage  to  entice 
them  to  eat ;  however,  you  muft  ftill  feed  them  five  or 
fix  times  a  day  for  better  fecurity,  left  they  fliould  ne- 
gled  themfelves  and  die,  when  all  your  trouble  is 
almoft  paft  ;  *  as  foon  as  they  have  found  the  way 
to  feed  alone,  give  them  now  and  then  fome  pafte  ;. 
if  you  perceive  them  to  eat  heartily,  and  like  it 
very  well,  you  may  forbear  giving  them  any  more 
heart. 

Further,  you  muft  once  in  two  or  three  days  give 
them  a  fpider  or  two ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  your  bird 
fhould  learn  to  wliift le  tunes,  take  the  pains  to  teacti  him, 
and  he  will  anfwer  your  expe£lation. 

Now  for  the  diilinguithing  of  cocks,  from  hens,  when 
you  have  got  a  whole  neu,  obferve  which  are  the. 
browncft  and  largefi,.  and  mark  them :  alio  take  notice 
of  their  recording ;  for  fuch  of  them  as  record  thenifelves 
in  the  neft  before  they,  can  feed  themfelves,  and  thofe 
whofe  throats  grow  big  as  they  record,  they  are  certainly 
cocks. 

JESSES.    Ribbons  that  hang  down  from  garlands  or 
\  3  *  croWnsi 
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crowns  in  Falcootf,  alfo  fliort  ftraps  of  leather  fiflened 
to  the  hawk's  legs,  and  fo  to  the  ven^els. 

IMPING.  This  term,  in  Falconry,  fignifies  the  in- 
fertingof  a  feather  in  the  wing  of  aliawk,  in  the  place  of 
one  that  is  broke. 

IMPOSTHUME  IN  Horses  is  an  unnatural  fwel- 
linff  of  humours,  or  corrupt  matter  in  any  part  of  the 
bo^. 

This  diftemner  may  happen  to  a  horfe  feveral  ways, 
as  by  a  collection  m  filthy  humours,  raufing  fweU 
lines,  which  in  time  grow  to  an  inflammation,  and 
at  laft  break  out  into  ioul,  mattery,  and  running 
fores. 

When  an  inflammatorjr  fwelling  does  not  readilv 

frive  way  to  bleeding,  purging,  rubbing  the  part  with 
pirit  of  wine,  vinegar,  or  with  fuch  other  means  as  are 
ufually  applied  tor  difperfing  ;  or,  if  it  appears  at  the  de- 
cline of  a  fever,  or  any  other  difeafe ;  all  cooling  and 
repelling  methods  (faould  be  avoided,  and  fuppu ration 
lir^moted 

For  the  cold,  flow  fort  of  abfceffes  that  fuppurate  with 
difficulty,  the  gum  plaifter,  mixed  with  oae  fourth  part 
of  the  mercurial  plaifter,  may  be  proper  enough :  it 
ihould  be  renewed  when  it  will  (tick  on  no  longer,  for 
onlv  until  then  it  is  good.  For  the  inflammatory  fort, 
which  foon  fill  with  good  matter,  poultices  are  the  befl 
application  .and  the  following  neat  and  cheap  one  may  an- 
fwor  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind. 

A  Suppurating  Poultice, 

Take  a  proper  quantity  of  wheat-bran,  fcald  it  with 
boilinff  hot  water,  enough  to  make  it  into  the  confift- 
cnce  of  a  poultice,  then  add  to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  lard, 
or  any  other  greafe ;  and  while  it  is  as  warm  as  you  can 
bear.it  when  laid  on  the  back  of  your  hand,  apply  it  to  the 
fwelling. 

All  poultices  fliould  be  iliff  enough  to  prevent  their 
running  ;  and  when  they  are  defiened  to  promote  fup- 
puration,  they  flioold  be  taken  on  and  warmed  again 
as  often  as  they  cool,  which  will  be  at  leaft  every  four 
hours. 

Continue  the  poultice  uotil,  by  prefling  the  abfcefs 
gently  with  your  finger,  you  can  perceive  the  matter  in 
It  fludiuate ;  at  which  time  it  will  be  proper  to 
make  an  opening  in  the  part  where  the  flciu  feems 
the  thinneil :  miike  the  opening  as  larse  as  you  con- 
veniently can,  for  then*tne  matter  will  be  well  dif- 
charged,  and  the  wound  will  be  healed  with  lefs  diffi.. 
culty. 

The  matter  being  difcharged,  drefs  with  dry  lint  or 
foft  tow,  gently  piefled  into  the  opening,  then  cover  it 
and  the  whole  remaining  fwelling  with  a  pledget  of  tow, 
fprend  with  the  digeflive  ointment ;  and  over  thefe,  if 
tht  fltuation  of  the  part  will  admit,  lay  a  warm  poul- 
tice, which  may  now  be  renewed  only  night  and  morn- 
ing, until  all  remaining  hardnefs  in  the  abfcefs  is  dif- 
fotved  ;  after  which,  once  a  d«)uwill  be  often  enough  to 
drefs  the  wound,  which  will  foon.  heal,  with  only  a 
pledget  of  tow,  thinly  fpread  with  the  digeftive  oint- 
mem,  properly  fecuied.. 


The  Digeftive  Ointmint. 

Take  of  linfeed  oil,  two  pounds ;   yellow  rofih  and 
yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ;    Venice-turpentine, 
thre^  ounces ;  melt  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  then 
flir  it  continually  until  it  is  cool  enough  to  put  into  an  * 
earthen  pot. 

Somettmcs  the  wound  and  the  bottom  of  the  abfcefs 
digefls  unkindly,  the  matter  becoming  thin  and  fharp, 
in  which  cal'e  the  afliitance  of  the  difcutient  fomen- 
tations each  time  the  dreflings  are  removed,  hath 
ufually  the  defired  tfhSt  \  and  if  the  bottom  of 
the  fore  can  eafily  be  come  at,  pledgets  of  the 
mercurial  digeftive  may  be  applied  thereto  once  a 

day. 

* 

The  Mercurial  Digeftive. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate,  in  fine  poin^ 
der,  mix  it  well  with  four  ounces  of  the  digeftive  oint 
ment. 

J  Difeutieni  Fomentation, 

Take  of  chamomile-flowers,  and  common  worm* 
wood,  each  three  ounces ;  boil  them  a  few  minutes 
in  ten  pints  of  water,  then  pour  off  the  liquor  for 
ufe. 

Fomentations  are  always  to  be  ufed  in  the  following 
manner :  The  fomentation  being  already  as  hot  as  you 
can  bear  it  with  your  hand,  you  muft  have  two  flannel 
cloths  large  enough,  when  three  or  four  times  doubled, 
to  cover  tne  part  which  is  to  be  fomented  ;  dip  one  of 
thefe  cloths  into  the  hot  liquor,  and  rmmediately  wring: 
it  as  dry  as  you  can  ;  then  apply  it  to  the  difeafed  part,, 
keeping  it  ctofe  there  until  the  heat  begins  to  abate,  by  ' 
which  time  the  other  cloth  will  be  ready  to  be  applied, 
which  muft  be  done  as  quickly  as  poflible  after  the  re- 
moval of  that  which  was  (irft  laid  oti :  and  thus  continue 
to  apply  (hem  alternately,  until  eight  or  twelve  have  been 
appliea. 

Abfcefles  are  fometimes  formed  in  the  eye,  occafion- 
ing  great  inflammation  and  pain  :    the  matter  is  fome- 
times fuperficial,  and  then  tne  abfcefs  is  more  promi- ' 
nent ;  at  other  times  it  is  deeper,  and  afliimes  a  flatter 
form  ;    but  when  it  is  very  deep,  there  will  be  feldom- 
any  fwelling  at  all ;  in  which  cafe  it  burfts  inward,  and! 
the  eye  is  totally  deftroyed.     Fn  the  other  two  cafes, 
the  treatment  will  befo  much  the  fame  w*ith  that  of  ab- 
fcefles in  general,  that  the  peculiarities  required* oh  ac- 
count of  the  fituation,  will  be  readily  fug^ited  by  every - 
praftitionar.  For  the  moft  part,  a  lofs  ot  light  is  tne  con- 
(jequence  of  them  all,  becaufe  of  the  cicatrix  or  of  the  ul-  ' 
^er  which  is  left  behind. 

INCORDIN&.    Burftennefs  in  a  horfe.    See  Rup- 

TUKE. 

INN  OR  INNER.      In  the  manege;  is  applied  dif- ' 
Iferently  according  as  the  horfe  works  to  the  netit  or  lefl^ 
jupon  tne  volt,  or  as  he  works  along  by  a  wall,  a  hedges 
\ot  die  like :  for  in  moving  by  a  wall,  the  leg  next  the 
^  •  wall. 
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wall  is  called  the  outer  leg,  and  the  other  the  inner  leg: 
and  upon  volts,  if  a  horie  works  to  the  right,  the  right 
heel  IS  the  inner  heel,  and  the  right  leg  the  Inner  leg; 
^ut  it*  bo  works  to  the  kit,  the  leit  heel  iS'  the  inner 
heel,  CsCf.  At  pr^fent  riding-maders,  in  order  to  be 
moreeafily  underftood,  generally  ufe  the  term  right  and 
left,  inAead.of  outer  and  inner. 

INSTEP  is  that  part  of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horfe 
Ihat  corref ponds  to  the  (hank  in  the  fore  legs;  extended 
from  the  bam  to  the  paftern  joint.  It  fliould  be  big, 
flat,  and  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  ground,  when 
the  horfe  i&  in  his  natural  pofture  of  (landing;  fo  that 
when  the  inileps  do  not  (land  perpendicularly,  it  is  a 
certain  fign  of*  weaknefs,  either  in  the  reins  or  hinder 
quarters. 

INTERFERE,.  OR  Cut.  To  knock  or  rub  one 
heel  agaijift  another,  in  going,  as  horfes  fometimes  do. 

There  arc  four  accidents  that  caufe  a  horfe  to  inter- 
fere. 

i«  Wearlnefs. 

a.  Weaknefs  in  his  reins. 

3.  Not  knowing  how  to  go. 

4.  His  not  being  accuftomed  to  travel. 
To  which  may  be  added,  his  being  badly,  or  too  old 

(hod. 

It  happens  more  frequently  behind  th^n  before,  aiid 
is  eafily  helped  by  ihoemgi  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be 
young. 

It  IS  foon  difcovered,  by  the  (kin*s  being  cut  on  the 
infides  of  the*  paftem-*joints,  and  many  times  gj^Ued  to 
the  very,  bone,  fo  tliat  the  horfe  often  halts  with  it,  and 
has  his  paftern  joints  fwelled. 

To  redrefs  this  grievance,  r.  If  a  horfe  cuts  through 
wearinefs,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  giving  him^ 
reft,  and  feeding  him  well. 

2.  If  he  cuts  before,  take  off  his  two  fore-(boes,  take 
down  the  out-quarCer  of  each  foot  very  much,  and 
plale  the  inner  edge  of  the  (hoe,  fo  as  it  may  exa£l)y 
follow  the  compafs  of  his  foot,  without  it's  *  any  ways 
exceeding  towards  the  heel,  then  cut  the  fponges  equal 
with  the  heel,  and  rivet  the  nails  fo  nicely  into  the 
horn,  that  they  may  not  at  ail  appear  above  it,  orelfeburn 
the  horn  with  the  point  of  a^ed-hot  iron,  a  little  below 
the  hole  of  each,  nail,  which  done,  beat  down  and  rivet 
them  in  thofe  holes. 

If  after  this  method  of  (hoeing  he  (till  continues  to 
cut  himfelf,  you  are  to  thicken  the  inner  quarters  and 
fponges  of  his  (hoes,  fo  as  they  may  double  the  thick  of 
thofe  on  the  outiide,  and  always  pare  down  his  out- 
<lQarters  even,  almoft  to  th^  quick,  without  the  leaA  touch- 
ins  thofe  on  the  infide ;  but  be  fure  torivet  the  nails  very 
jultly  and  clofe.  ^ 

3.  If  the  horfe  cut  behind,  unfhoe  him,  and  pare 
down  his  out-quarters,  even  ahnofV-  to  the  quick*;  give 
his  (hoes  calkms  only  on  the  in(ide,  and  fuch  a  turn  as 
mdf  make  them  abfolately  follow  the*  compafs  and 
fhape  of  his  foot  without  exceeding  it,  elpecially 
in^tbe  inner  quarters;  and  above  all,  river th6  nails 
exa^ly,  for  oneiingle  rivet  may  caufe  a«gfoat'difbr-* 

4.  If  notwithftanding  all  thefe  p^ieeautions,  your 
hoiXedocs  not  forbear  cutting,  you  muft  (beiidei  what 


has  been  alreadV  orderea}  take  care  tfaatno  liatis  at  alt* 
be  drove  upon  the  in(ide,  but  only  make  a  beak  .at  the 
toe  to  keep  the  (hoe  firm  in  its  place,  fo  that  continuing 
this  method  for  fome  time,  the  horfe  wilMeam  to  walk, 
and  no  longer  interfere,  though  he  were  afterwards  (hod 
in  the  ufual  manner. 

5.  To  prevent  this  diforder,  fome  fix  little  boots  of 
leather,  or  of  an  old  hat,  about  the  padern-ioints,  which 
are  made  narrower  at  top  than  bottom,  and  therefore  only 
fa^ened«at  top* 

6.  Others  wrap  about  the  pallcm-jornt  a  piece  of 
(heep's  (kin,'  with  the  woolly  fide  next  to  the  horfe;  and 
when  it  is  worn  out,  apply  a  jiew  one. 

INIERMEJVING  (among  Falconers)  isthehaWlt's 
mewing  from  the  firfl  change  of  her  coat,  till  (he  turn 
whiter 

JOCK.EY.  One  that  trims  up  horfes,  and  rides  about 
with  horfes  for  fale. 

JOUK  (in  Falconry)  a  hawk  isfaid  to  jouk'Trtienflic 
falls  afleep.  0 

JOURNEY.  To  travel  by  Fanrf,  pmperly  as  much 
ground  as  might  be  paiied  over  in  a^  day;  aKoa  tra£l  or 
extent  of  ground,  way  or  march. ' 


Din^idns  for prefcfvlng  a  Horfe  fdikird  upm  ayournry. 


See  that  his  (hoes  be  not  too  (baij^f,  or  prefs  his  feet, 
but  be  exaflly  (haped  ;  and  let  him  be  (hod  fome  days 
before  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be  fettled  to 
his  feet. 

Obferve  that  he  is  furnifhed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
him,- and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline 
him  to  carf^'  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he 
grows  weary,  which  horfemen  call  making* ufe  of  his 
fifth  leg. 

The  mouth  of, the  bitt  (hould  reft  upon  his  bars,  about 
half  a  finger's  breadth  from  his  tu(hesy  fo  as  not  to 
n^ke  him  (rumble  his  lips ;  the  curb  (hould  reft  in  the 
hollow  of  his  beard,  a  little  abote  the  chin  ;  and  if  it  gall 
him,  you  muft  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of  bufi^,  or 
other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  does  not  reft  upon 
his  Withers,  reins,  or  bark-bone,  and  that  one 
part  of  it  does  not  prefs  his  back  more  than  an- 
other. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe's  fides  belowthe  faddle  with 
their  ftirrup- leathers,  efpecially  if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hinder 
it  you  (hould  fix  a  leather  ftrap  «Knween  the  points  of  the 
iore  and  hind  bows  of  the  iaddle,  and  make  the  ftirrop- 
leather  pafs  over  them. 

Beein  your  journpy  with  (hort  marches,  efpecially  if 
your  horie  has  not  been  exercifed  for  a  long  time:  iuf* 
fer  him  to  ftale  as  often  as  you  find  him  inclined,  and 
not  only  fa,  but  invite  him  to  it ;  but  do  not  excite  your 
mares  to  ftsUe,  becaufe  their  vig6ur  will  be  thereby  di- 
miniflted. 

it  is  advifeabi'e  to  ride  Very  fofitly,  for  a  quarter  or 
haii  an  hour  before  you* arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the  horfe 
not  being  too  worm/  nor  outof  breath,  when  put  into 
th^  ftaUe,  you  may  nnbridle  him ;  but  ifydur  bblinefs 
obliges  you  to  put  on  (harpiy,  you  mu(|  th^n  .(thf  wea- 
ther  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked  in  a  man's  hand, 

that 


iSb0t  btrfOBf  eool  by  dqprfle^;  fHb^vfiScM  if  it  Jie  vcfj 
Cold,  let  him  be  covered  yi/itk  cjk)Cb$«  2nd  wfttkod  ud 
and  down  in  foaie  f>UM  free  ff^m  wind ;   but  in  cafe 

J'  ou  have  Aot  tjbie  jop^y^nkncr  fi^  ^  /belteurd  W9lk,  fla- 
le  him  forthwith,  and  lee  hi^  vbole  ^dy  In:  rubbed 
and  dried  with  ftraw. 

Although  fome  pepple  wiU  have  thw  hotrfes  legs 
rubbed  down  with  Amw  as  fopn  a«  they  are  l»rouight  in- 
to  the  ftable,  thinkix^  to  fupplethem  by  chat  oneaot; 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  that  can  be  comnit- 
ted,  and  produces  no  other  effeils  tbaa  to  draw  down 
into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that^re  always  Airred  up 
by  the  fatigue  ol  the  journey :  not  that  the  rubbing  of 
horfes  legs  is  to  be  difallowed,  on  the  contrary,  we 
highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have  it  done  at 
their  firit  arrival,  but  when  they  are  pcrfeftly  cooled. 

BeinR  come  to  your  inn,  as  footi  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  the  fbnks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bitt  wadied,  clean&d  and  wiped,  and 
let  him  eat  bis  hay  atpleafure. 

If  your  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  70U  have  not  given 
him  water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  waihcd  in  good 
uiild  ale. 

The  duft  and  fand  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues  I  not  immediately  difcovefit,  perhaps  you  may  after  (up^ 
and  mouths  of  horfes,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites;  in*  per)  there  is  nothing  better  thalA  tomb  it  \nth  good 
fuch  cafe  dve  them  bran  well  moiftened  with  water,  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the  galls  are  be^ 
to  cool  and  refre(h  their  mouths:  or  wafh  their  mouths  tween  the  less,  ufe  the  fame  renledy;  but  if  theoftler 
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iore-feet,  at  the  onfetttng  of  die  booft,  with  butter, 
oil,  or  hoc^s  greafe,  before  you  water  him  in  the  mom** 
ing,  and  m  dry  weather  they  fliould  be  alfo  greafed  at 
<ioon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  infteaid  of  eating 
Jay  dhfiinielres  down  to  reft,  by  reafon  of  the  great  pain 
they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt  to  think 
tbem  fick,  but  if  he  looks  to  their  eyes,  he  will  fee  they 
are  lively  and  good,  and  if  he  offers  them  meat  as  they 
arc  lying,  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly;  yet  if  be 
handles  dfieir  feet,  he  will  find  them  extremely  ho^ 
which  difcovers  their  fufferings  in  that  part. 

You  mull  therefore  fee  if  their  (hoes  do  not  reft  upon 
their  foles,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certamly 
known,  without  un(hoeing  them,  but  if  you  take  on 
their  (hoes,  then  look  to  the  infidc  oi  them,  and  you 
may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  reft  upon  the  iole, 
are  more  fmooth  and  Oiining  than  the  others:  in  this 
cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts,  and  fix  oa 
their  (hoes  again,  anointing  the  hools,  and  {topping  the 
foles  with  fcalding  hot  black  pitch  or  tar. ' 

After  a  long  day's  journey,  at  night  feel  yotir  horfeV 
back,  if  it  be  pinched,  galled  or  fweiled,  (if  you  do 


and  tor\gues  with  ^  wet  fponge,  to  oblige  them  to  eat. 

The  foregoing  direSioris  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  ridine,  but  if  you  have  rode  exceffive  hard, 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and  fcrape  o^F  the  fweat  with  a 
fwe^ti^g-knife,  or  fcraper,  holding  it  with  both  hands, 
find  going  always  with  the  hair;  then  rub  his  head  and 
ears  vith  a  targe  hafr-cloth,  wipe  him  alfo  between  the 
fore-legs  and  hind-legs;  in  the  mean  while,  his  body 
ihould  oe  rubbed  all  over  wi^h  (iraw,  efpecially  under 
his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till  be  is  thoroughly 
dry^ 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him,  and 
if  you  have  9  warnfi  pl^e,  let  him  be  gently  led  up 
and  down. in  it,  fpr  a  warter  of  an  hour,  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  wh^re  he  &ands« 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately ;  fcrape  off 
the  fweat ;  let  the  dAler  take  a  little  vin^ar  in  his 
nuHith  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe's;  then  rub  his  headi 
between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  and  his  whole  hody«  till 
be  is  pretty  dry ;  let  him  not  drisk  till  thoroughly  cool 
and  has  eat  a  few  oats  ;  for  roany«  bv  drinking  too 
ibon,  have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the  faddle  in  the  fun  or 
by  a  fire  in  order  to  dry  the  ])annels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  an  inn,  a  man  ihould, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  ieet,  to  fee 
whether  they  want  any  of  their  (hoes^  or  if  thofe  they 
bavje  do  not  reft  upon  their  fides,  afterwards  he  fliould 

tick  and  clear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel,  which  may 
e  got  betwixt  their  Iboes  and  foles. 
If  you  water  tbem  abroadi  upon  their  return  from 
the  river,  caufe  their  feet  to  be  flopped  with  cow^dung, 
which  will  cafe  the  pain  therein;  and  if  it  be  in  the 
evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all  night, 
to  keep  them  foft  and  in  good  condition ; .  but  if  your 
horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requi£te  to  anoint  the 


rubs  him  well  between  the  legs  he  will  feldora  be  gall- 
ed in  that  part. 

In  order  to  preferve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe 
few  ufeful  inftrudions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  ft 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel  nails  of  the 
fore-feet ;  ^nd,  if  it  be  a  lai^.  flioe,  then  four:  two  or 
three  days  after  you  may  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and 
feed  him  for  ten  or  twelve  davs  only  with  wet  bran, 
without  giving  him  any  oats ;  out  keep  him  well  lit* 
tered. 

The  reafon  why  yon  are  to  draw  the*  heeUnatls*  is^ 
becaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwell,  and  if  they  aie  not 
thus  eafed,  the  flioes  would  prefs  and  ftraighten  them^' 
too  much:  it  is  alfo  advifable  ta  ftop  them  with  cow«^ 
dung  for  a* while,  but  do-  not  take  the  flioes  oft;  nor 
pare  the  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
fuch  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  fervieeabie  for  pre* 
ferviog  your  horfe*s  legs:  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow  of 
ox,  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of  the 
coniiftence  of  thick  broth,  and  having  added  a  handful 
of  fmall  fait,  rub  his^fore-legs  from  the  knees,  and  the 
hind-legs  from  the  gambrels,  chafing  them  well  with 
and  againft  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may  (ink  in  and 
ftick  to  thofe  p»rtsj  that  they  qnay  be  all  covered  over 
with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  moaning,  notwet- 
ting  his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that  evening  in^ 
a  pail:  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  river,  or  wafti  hit- 
legs  in  well-water,  which  i»  very  good,  and  will  keep 
them  from  fwelling^ 

Thofe  perfons,  who  to  recover  their  horfes  feet,-  make 
a  hole  in  them,  w*hich  they  fill  with  moiftened  cow^ 
dun^  and  keep  it  in  their  fore-feet  during  the  fpace  of 
a  month,  do  very  ill,  becaufe,  though  the  continual 
meiiku^e  that  iflues  fEomtbe  dung,  oocafions  the  grow- 
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ing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and  (brinks  it  fo  excefitvely 
when  out  of  that  pUce,  that  it  fplits  and  breaks  like 
fglafsy  and  the  foot  immediately  (Iraitens. 

For  it  is  certain  that  cow-dung  (contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  -many  people)  fpoils  a  horle's  hoof:  it  does  m- 
deed  moiften  the  fole,  but  dries  up  the  hoof»  which  is 
of  a  different  nature  from  it. 

In  order  therefore  to  recover  a  horfe's  feet,  inftead 
of  cow -dung,  fill  a  hole  with  blue  wet- clay,  and  make 
iiim  ^eep  his  fore- leer  in  it  for  a  month. 


For  a  horfc  that  has  been  rid  extremely  hard»  that       Take  the  tender  tops  of  broom,  and  deep  them  when 


mtnhiuiii/- weather;  milbi  or  fogs,  too  much  expofing 
them  abroad  to  heats  and  colds. 

Take  the  .juice  of  rue,  tar- water,  and  goofc-greafe, 
and  anoint  well  the  places  as  hot  as  may  be  endured, 
having  firft.cli^t  awa^the  wool;  then  clap  fome  light 
wool  over  it,  or  flock-flireds,  and  it  will  peel  off. 
And,  to  make  the  fpeedier  cure,  let  blood  in  the 
tail,  and  under  both  the  ears,  and  give  in  a  glafs  of 
wine  the  juice  of  carduus  ancl  flour  of  brimilone. 

ITCH,  IN  Goats. 


there  is  datiger  of  foundeiing,  fee  an  excellent  remedy 
binder  the  head  FouNOEHnvG  in  the  Feet. 

Mod  horfes^that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and  made 
lean  by  long  journies,  have  their  flanks  altered  without 
being  purfy,  efpecially  vigorous  horfes  that  have  work- 
ed too  violently. 

Tliere  is  no  bctfcr  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
£ive  each  o  them  !n  the  morning,  half  a  pound  of 
honey  very  well  mingled  with  fcaldcd  bran,  and  when 
they  readily  ^at  the  half  pound,  give  them  the  next 
time-  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  cominulpg  tWs  courfe  till  your  horfes  arc  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it;  but  as  ibon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  cBifes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey. 

You  may  admihifler  powder  of  liquorice  in  tlie 
fcalded  bran  for  a  confiderable  time ;  and  to  cool  their 
bipod,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  haVe  three 
or  four'glifters:  if  their  flanks  do  not  recover,  give 
them  powder  for  purfive  horfes ;  which  Jtt  under  that 
Article. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to  give 
him  fome  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  proportion  of 
oats;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinarily  beneficial  if  he 
be  notpurfive. 

If  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe,  and  if  (he  never 
had  a  foal  before  it  will  enlarffe  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceflive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,    by  rendering  them  fubjefl  to  the 

Vou  (hould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving  them  too 
great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little  blood  from 
them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  heUFtily,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain fign  that  he  will  recover  in  a  (hort  time;  but  as  to 
the  method  of  giving  him  water  during  a  journey,  fte 
Watering  of  Horses. 

ITCH  IN  Horses,  a  diftemper  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  their  rubbing  their  legs  till  the  hair  comes 

off. 

Bleed  your  horfe  well ;  take  wood  aflies  a  peck,  bur- 
dock-roots a  handlui  or  two,  man's  urine  two  gallons, 
and  the  like  quantitv  of  water  wherein  tobacco-flalks 
have  been  fteeped ;  ooil  them  into  a  lye,  and  with  it 
wafh  the  grieved  part  when  it  is  very  hot.     Or, 

Ufe  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  forbs,  which  muft  be 
infufed  for  fix  hours  in  a  pint  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and  fet 
it  on  the  fi^e;  and  rub  the  part  aflmed . with  it  twice, 
and  it  will  £ure  it, — It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  bleed  him 
in  the  bows. 

ITCH,  OR  Scab,  in  Sheep;  this  comes  by  over- 


bruifed  in  man's  urine  a  night  or  two;  and,' by  wafhing 
them  with  this  warm,  irni^ill  kill  the  itcht  and  keep  the 
hair  from  coming  off.  '  . 

JUCKING/l  IME,  the  feafoa  of  going  to  the  haunts 
of  partridges,  very  early  in  tlie  morntng,  or  in  the  clofe 
of  the  evening,  there  to  liilen  for  the  calling  of  the 
cock. partridge,  which  will  be  very  loud,  with  no  fmall 
eagernefs,  and  will  make  the  hen  anfwer  him,  fo  that 
they  foon  come  together,  as  may  eafily  be  known  by 
their  chattering  and  rejoicing  notes. 

Whereupon  you  may  take  your  range  about  them, 
drawing  in,  little  by  little,  to  the  place  where  you 
heard  them  juck. 

JUKIl,  or  JUG:  to  perch  and  rooft  as  a  hawk  and 
other  birds  do. 

KEEPER  OF  the  Forest,  ot^erwife  called,  chief 
warden  of  the  foreft,  is  he  that  has  the  principal 
government  of  all  things '  belonging  to  a  royal  foreft, 
and  the  check  of  all  the  other  officers ;  fo  that  the  Lord 
Chiei*Juflice  in  Eyre  of  the  forell,  when  he  thinks  fit 
to  hold  his  juflice-feat,  fends  out  his  general  fummon 
to  the  keeper  forty  days  before,  to  warn  ail  under- offi- 
cers to  appear  before  him  at  the  day  afligned  in  the 
fummons. 

KENNEL,  a  place  or  little  houfe  for  hounds;  and 
in  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  ufed  for  the  pack  oiF  hounds 
itfelf. 

To  make  a  compleat  kennel,  three  conveniences 
ought  to  be  obferved,  vi%,  a  fweet  air,  fre(h  water,  and 
the  mSrning-fun,  for  which  the  following  rules  may  be 
ufeful: 

The  court  ihould  be  large,  for  the  more  fpacious  it 
is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  hounds  to  refrefli  thetn^ 
felves  in  ;  and  it  (hould  be  well  walled,  or  fenced 
about,  to  prevent  their  getting  out,  but  not  fo  high  as 
to  keep  out  the  fun  or  wind. 

The  water,  if  poflible,  (hould  run  through  fome  part 
of  the  court  or  yard ;  or  for  want  thereof,  have  a  well 
with  a  (lone  trough  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  aU 
ways  kept  with  frefh  water,  to  the  end  the  hounds  may 
drink  when  they  pleafe ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  trougn 
there  mufi  be  a  hole  to  let  out  the  water  for  cleanfing 

Let  the  kennel  be  built  in  the  highcft  part  of  the 
court,  in  which  there  (hould  be  two  rooms,  one  of 
which  (hould  be  larger  than  the  other,  with  a  large  chim- 
ney to  make  a  (ire,  when  need  requires. 

This  room  (hould  be  raifed  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  in  the  floor  there  (hould  be  two  gutters  for 
the  conveyance  oi  the  urine. 

There 


KES. 

There  tnuft  be  diQ)erftd  up  apd  dpwn  fm^U  h?dfi<»4* 
raifed  a  fpot  ifroxn  the  floor,  with  hol^s  pierced  through  the 
plants  fgr  ^t^wing  ^wg^y  their  urine. 

The  other  room  rpuft  be  for  the  huntfman  to  kettp 
his  poles,  M'hip2>>  lianis^  falvcs*,  and  the  like  necefli^ries ; 
there  fliould  be  k  copper  for  the  boiling,  drefTmg,  and 
ord.ering  of  their  food,  when  they  come  bonne  wet  and 
vife^ry  ;  for  at  fuch  times,  they  (liould  be  chcriflicd  as 
inOrumcnts  of  your  recreation  and  profit,  that  they  may 
delight  in  your  fervicc,  and  tafte  of  your  bounty,  and 
you  ixeed  not  doub.t  but  to  have  credit  of  them  in  the 
field. 

Be  careful  not  to  give  them  any  thing  to  drink  in 
VelFels  of  copper  •  and  as  to  the  proportion  and  quality 
of  allowance  for  food,  it  muft  be  ordered  with  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  bounds  s^nd  their  fizes ;  three  bufhel 
and  a  half  of  wheat  bran,  will  (erve  ten  couple  and  a 
l\alf  of  middling  fized  houad$  a  lyeek,  giving  them  fome- 
times  beef  broth,  wbey,  flipt-milk,  chippmgs  o^  bread, 
blDnes,  ^d  fometin^es^  little  horfe-fleQi;  for  cliapge 
of  food  creates  a  ^pod  appetite,  and  preferves 
heaj^th. 

The  o^ts  ^nd  wheat  bran  ^uft  be  boiled  and  thickened 
Mfith  milk  and  ^ut^er-m|lK,  >vith  fonrie  ghipjj^ings,  of  fon^ 
broken  meat  boiled  therein. 

As  Qojiccrui^ig  horfe  fleih,  thofe  beft  flcilled  this  ^ay, 
tbinH  of  ^l\  i\x^T  tqpds  (prqV^^ed  it  be  given  with  du- 
cretiop)  l^orfe-flelh  the  oeA,  and  bpttelt ;  Hut  be  ^^re  to 
flay^  oi  fkin  the  beafis,  left  the  dogs  difcernii^^  the  h^ir, 
may  fall  pn  them  when  living  in  the  field :  ^s  for  dog« 
tbat  are  ^ccufiomed  to  hunt  tl^e  hare»  it  i$  not  good  to 
give  them  any  meat,  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  withdraw  their 
f(:ent  or  affeclions  from  th^  cbife^  a$  their  fldb  is  not 
very  fycet^  nor  thefr  fcents  very  ftrong. 
^  If  thp  huntifman  perceives  that  through  long  ai^d  fre- 
quent chafes  the  boimds  fall  away,  he  muft  be  more 
careful  in  feeding  and  cheriQiing  them  up  with  fome  good 
broth,  of  boiled  oxen  or  (heep*s  hearts. 

On  iuch  days  as  the  hounds  do  not  hunt,  the  beft 
times  to  feed  ijiejpfx  are  early,  before  fun-rMing,  and  late 
in  the  evening,  after  fun-fet ;  and  on  the  days  they 
hunt,  they  ought  tpbe  rewarded  as  they  come  bom^^  be 
it  when  it  will,  yfith  ^  gpod  fupper,  for  nothing  |s  ^ 
gvp^icf  c^ifcouragement  to  a  hound  than  to  go  to  fleep 
with  an  empty  tSlly  after  hard  labour.  .. 

If  you  have  more  dead  fleOi  than  you  have  prefen^ 
Qccafion  for,  it  may  be  preferved  a  week  or  ten  days 
fweeti  by  burying  it  under  ground.  See  Entering  of 
Hounds.' 

To  KENNEL ;  a  term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  » 
fox  when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

KERNELS  under  the  throat  in  horfes,  how  to  re- 
move : 

'  Take  half  a  piqt  of  brandy  or  aqua  yitae,  put  into  it 
^  quarter  of  a  pound  of  common  foap  :  boil  them  till 
^ey  becon)e  thick  as  a  plafter^  ^nd  apply  it  jtlafter-wife 
to  the  place  grieved )  and,  if  no  ft6re  of  corruption  or  a 
contratlion  of  evil  humours  attend  thofe  kernels, 
then  it  will  finjc  them,  fo  that  thev  will  not  be  ofTen- 
i}ve ;  and,  if  there  be  hupnour^^^it  will  break  and  difperfe 
them. 
*  K;£STR£L|  a  kind  of  hawk.    SeeCASTzM. 
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KICftJ^R  AGAINST  THs  Spurs.     See  Kj,^%fi' 

OUK. 

I^IOS,  to  wean : 

(jpt  tfiem  from  their  darns,  and  nouri(h  ^Jiem  fome 
days  with  milk  ;  then  give  tlicm  fome  brbuOngi  of  green 
leaves  if  in  fummer,  anii  in  winter  green  leaves,  o^  ears 
of  wheat,  boiled  barley  or  bran  ;  and  ny  deg^rees  they  will 
(hift  well  for  them felves. 

KIDNEYS  OF  Horses,  the  diTeafes  and  cure,  Jee 
Urine.  -  • 

KINDER  fatnongft  Hunters)  a  company  of  cats. 

To  KINDLE,  the  term  ufed  f(y  a  fabbet  ^l\ei^  (IfC 
brings  forth  her  yoving. 

KlNK  IN  ANGtiNG,  is  a  term  ufed  in  trowlipg^ 
when  the  line  is  twifted  between  the  top  of  the  rqd  aqd 
the  ring,  through  which  it  ought  \o  run  freely  ^  c^r  whpn 
p^t  qr  the  linf  twifls  about  tne  other  part  tfiat  is'  coiled 
m  youi"  left  hand.  Silk  lines  a^e  linjfct  apt  to  kink  than 
h£(ir-]ines. 

Klt'PER^TIME,  a  (pace  of  time  betwccp  the  feftu 
val  of  the  invention  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  Mny  3,  and 
Tij^etfth'Da^\  during  which,  falnipn-fiChing  ipfbP  HVcr 
Tham,est  from  Gravejend  to  Henl jf,  was  ltjfbidden«  oy 
Rot.  ParL  50  Edw.  111. 

KITES,  hawks,  and  other  birds  9f  prej^i  ^ait  for 
chicken^,  pigeons,  pheaiants  ;  and  upon  which  accotint 
it  is  p^^ceffary  that  the  countcyn)ai|  i^c  cpnftai^tly  fur- 
ni^ed  lyUh  a  good  JTowling- piece  to  deftrby  ana  ft^are 
then)  away. 

You  may  alfo  place  fipall  iron  gins  abo^tthe  breadth 
of  one*s  hand,  made  like  a  fox  gir^  and  baited  wifb  ntw- 
flefli,  ^hidi  b  a  very  gpod  ipeans  to  catch  them ;  and 
further  they  may  be  frighted  away  by  (Ifalning  lints,  ifc 
pieces  of  pets  oyer  the  places  where  you  kcC]^  mgpops, 
pheafants,  ifc.  . 

Steep  the  entrails  of  pigs,  fowls,  or  rabbets,  in  the  % 
lees  oi  wine  it\to  ^hjch  you  have  ii)fufed  a  quantity  of 
nux  vomica,  and  throw  a  pait  where  the  kites  come  in  the 
evepitijg,  or  early  in  the  mornipg.  Tjiis  will  intoxicate 
them  (q,  that  a  perfon  waiting  near  the  fpot  may  eafily 
t|ke  them.  ^ 

'  Qr»  get  three  fmall  rods  growing  at  the  end  of  a 
though,  and  place  them  on  pretty  big  forked  flicks,  fet 
in  the  ground,  when  you  have  rubbed  them  over  with 
birdlime ;  fo  order  it  that  t>ivo  may  lie  on  the  ground, 
a  third  over  them,  and  a  ftale  of  a  live  moufe  or 
chicken,  ^hich  will  make  them  eagerly  fwoop,  when, 
the  birdlimed  twigs  taking  their  wings,  it  .will  fiop 
their  rifing ;  or.  If  they  flutter  up,  they  will  fall  again, 
fo  that  you  may  take  them  if  you  watch  for  them. 
You  ipay  alfo  take  them  with  traps  or  ftiiqgs  fo 
baited. 

To  recover  them  fo  as  to  fame  them.  When  they  are 
cayght,  during  the  fit  of  intoxication  pour  a  little 
fallad  oil  down  their  throats  and  rub  their  heads  with 
Arong  white-wine  vinegar ;  and  the  cure  will  be  fpeedily 
efFefled.  ' 

To  KNAP ;  to  fnap  or  break,  to  pick  at ;  amongft 
hunters,  the  fame  as  to  browfe,  or  to  tted  upon  the  tops 
o£ youngleaves,  £^<. 

kNEE  of  a  Horse,  is  the  joint  of  the  fore-quar- 
ters,  that  joins  the  fore  thigh  to  the  (hank. 

P  P  LAIR, 
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LAIR,  a  term  "in  hunting  which  fignifics  the  place 
where  the  deer  harbour  by  day.. 
.  LAMB,  leaf-ficknefs  in.  This  often  comes  by  too 
inuchbroufing  on  hawthorn  or  oak  leaves ;  known  by  ftag- 
gering  or  turning  round,  through  the  Qhillincfs  of  blood 
caufed  by  fuch  Teeding,  or  phlegm  amafTed  about  the 
brain. 

.  Diflblvc  aflfafoetida  in  warm  water,  and  put  half  a 
fpoonful  into  each  ear  of  the  lamb  or  (heep,  and  (lop 
the  ear  clofc;  and  fo  the  cure  will  be  wrought,  if  time- 
ly taken. . 

LAMB  yeaned  fick,  to  cure  : 

Boil  a  little  fafFron  and  cinnamon  in  fome  of  the  milk 
oT  the  dam,  and  give  it  the  lamb,  and  it  will  grow  health- 
ful and  ftrong. 

LAMB,  to  prevent  the  ewe  cafting  : 
.  If  you  perceive  a  weak nefs  in  the  ewe,  to  bring  forth 
with  pain,  or  fear  the  lofs  of  the  lamb,  lay  her  foft,  and 
boil  a  little  horfemint  (or,  for  want  of  that,. other  mint) 
in  a  pint  of  ale,  and  fo  give  it  her  warm,  and  (he  will 
yean  with  eafe. 

LAMENESS  in  Sheep,  which  is  occafioned  by 
too  much  wool  growing  in  the  flefhy  part  of  their 
fcet. 

Rub  between  their  claws,  alum,  vinegar,  and  bay* 
fait.     / 

LAME  ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  lame  of  an  ear,  when  he 
halts  up6n  a  walk  Or  a  trot,  and  keeps  time  in  his 
halting  with  the  motions  of  his  head*  for  all  lame 
norfes  do  not  keep  time  after  that  rate.      See  Halt- 

INC. 

LAME  OF  THE  Bridle,  islikewife  ufedby  the  way 
of  raillery,  to  fi^nify  the  fame  thing. 

LAMENESb  IN  A  Horse,  in  any  joint,  limb, 
or  member  of  the  body,  may  t>e  found  out  three 
ways : 

Caufe  him  to  be  turned  at  the  halter's  end,  on  either 
hand,  fuddenly  and  fwiftly,  upon  as  hard  a  way  as  can 
be  picked  out ;  and  if  he  has  any  ache,  wrench,  or  grief 
in  his  fore  parts,  it  will  appear  when  he  turns  upon 
that  hand  on  which  the  grief  is ;  he  will  favour  that 
ieg,  and  fo  run  both  towards  and  from  the  mah,  efpe- 
cially  if  done  at  a  little  yielding  hill :  but  if  you  cannot 
find  it  out  this  way, 

Get  upon  the  horfe's  back,  and  ride  till  you  have 
heated  him  thoroughly,  and  fet  him  up  for  two  or  three 
hoiifs,  till  he  is  cold :  then  turn  him  at  the  halter's  end, 
or  ride  him  again,  and  the  lead  grief  that  is  in  him  may 
eafily  be  difcovered. 

If  you  would  know  whether  the  grief  proceeds  from 
a  hot  or  cold  cauPe;  obferve,  if  it  be  from  heat,  he  will 
halt  moA  when  he  is  hot ;  but  if  it  be  from  a  cold 
caufe,  he  will  halt  lead  when  he  is  hot,  and 
moil  rid  or  travelled  ;  arid  if  it  be  from  cold, 
he  will  do  it  moft  at  his  firft  fetting  out,  while  he 
is  cold, 

Lamenefs  h  the  Stifle. 

A  horfe  that  has  contra£led  a  lamenefs  in  the  ftiffle 
generally  treads  on  hiis  toe,  and  cannot  fet  his  heel  to 


the  ground  without  great  difficulty  and  pain.  When 
you  find  this  is  the  cafe,  bathe  it  well  with  warm  vine- 
gar, and  if  a  puffy  fwelling  apnears,  foment  it  well  with 
a  woollen  cloth,  wrung  out  of^hot  vinegar,  or  a  decoc 
tion  of  wormwood,  bay-leaves  and  roferoarv,  adding 
half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine  to  a  quart  of  the  deco&ion. 
Let  this  operation  be  continued  till  the  fwelling  dif- 
perfes,  and  then  bathe  the  part  with  the  medicines  above 
mentioned. 

The  tumour  will  fometimes  fuppurate,  but  feldom  ; 
which  foon  perfefts  the  cure.  Should  a  rowel  be  necef- 
fary,  any  convenient  part  will  do.  The  accident  taken 
in  time  and  properly  treated,  is  by  no  means  dange- 


rous. 


A  Lamenefs  in  the  Whirle-tme, 

A  lamenefs  in  this  part  and  the  hip  is  difcovered  by 
the  horfe*s  dragging  his  leg  after  him,  and  dropping 
backward  on  his  heel  when  he  trots.  If  the  mufcles 
of  the  hips  only  are  injured,  the  lamenefs  is  eafily  cured ; 
but  if  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  are  affefled.  the  cure 
is  often  very  difficult,  tedious  and  uncertain.  But 
whatever  be  the  cafe,  the  method  of  cure  is  the  fame ; 
which  confifls  in  bathing  the  parts  well  with  cooling 
medicines  four  or  five  times  a  day.  If  the  injury  con- 
lifts  in  a  mufcular  ftrain  only*  this  bathing  will  remove 
the  complaint,  and  the  horfe  will  be  foon  fit  to  do  his 
bufinefs.  But  if  the  ligaments  are  injured,  time  and  reft 
alone  can  reftore  the  proper  tone  of  the  injured  parts  ; 
and  therefore  the  befl  method  will  be  to  turn  him  to 
grafs. 

Where  the  whirle-bone  or  hip  is  beat  down  from  its 
focket,  it  will  fo  remain ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  horfe  may 
do  confiderable  fervice.  The  cure  is  generally  blifter- 
ings,  firings,  allringents,  and  reft.     See  Strains. 

Lamenefs  in  the  Shoulder  occafianed  by  the  Saddle. 

Take  brandy  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  an  equal  quan- 
tity ;  beat  them  up  together,  and  rub  all  the  part  that 
has  been  hurt  by  the  faddle ;  and  be  fure  place  your  fad- 
die  farther  backward  when  you  ride  him  again.  If  you 
have  no  fpirit  of  turpentine,  take  foap  and  brandy,  and 
rub  againft  the  hair  till  you  make  a  lather;  repeat  this 
three  or  four  times  fucceffively,  as  faft  as  it  dries  in. 
For  want  of  foap,  you  may  u(e  roach. alum,  and,  for 
want  of  brandy,  urine.  But,  if  you  can  get  fpirit  of 
turpentine,  the  whites  of  eggs,  brandy,  and  urine,  the 
beft  way  is  to  make  a  compofition  of  them  all,  as  di- 
reeled  for  horfes  hurt  on  the  withers,  and  rub  the  horfe 
with  it  four  or  five  times,  which  will  efFeft  a  cure  ;  yon 
may  ufe  the  fame  remedies  in  other  places  above-men- 
tioned ;  but  if  the  inflammation  be  great,  the  diforder 
of  long  continuance,  and  one  fhoulder  appears  thicker 
than  the  other,  you  may  introduce  a  rowel,  which 
fhould  be  made  with  tow,  dipped  in  warm  ointmenr  of 
bafilicon;  keep  it  in  a  fortnight,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
rub  the  (houlder  with  the  following  ointment. — ^Take 
ointments  of  marfh-nnallows,  poplar-buds,  rofes,  oil  of 
bays,  ai^  honey,  of  each  two  ounces  \  melt  them  toge- 

ther. 
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ther,  and  ftir  the  compofition  till  it  is  cold  ;  f^en  ufe  it 
once  every  day,  and  make  more  if  this  be  not  fount)  fuf- 
ficlent. 

L  AMPAS,       I    is  a  fort  of  fwclling  in  the  palate  of 

LAMPERS,     >  a  horfe's  mouih,  /.  e,  an  inflamma- 

IrAMPRASS,  J  tion  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth 
behind  the  nippers  of  his  upper  jaw,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  it  is  cured  by  burning  with  a  lamp  or  hot 
iron. 

It  is  caufed  by  the  fuper-abounding  of  blood,  and  its 
reforting  to  the  fir  ft  furrow  of  the  mouth,  near  to  the 
fore- teeth,  which  caufes  the  faid  furrow  to  fweii  as  high 
as  the  gathers,  which  will  hinder  him  from  feeding,  and 
caufe  him  to  let  his  meat  fall  half  chewed  out  of  his 
mouth  again. 

This  is  a  natural  infirmity  with  which  all  horfes  are 
affefled  fooner  or  later,  and  every  common  farrier  can 
cure  it. 

The  ufual  method  of  cure  is,  to  take  it  away  with  an 
inftrument  of  iron  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  heated  red 
hot. 

fiut  in  the  operation  great  care  rouft  be  taken,  that  in 
burning  the  fleih  you  do  not  touch  the  bone  ;  for  if  you 
doy  the  bone  will  fcale,  and  feveral  dangerous  confe- 
quences  may  follow. 

LANDING-NKT,  in  Angling,  a  fmall  net  ex- 
tended upon  a  ring  or  hoop,  and  faftened  to  the  end 
of  a  long  manageable  pole,  to  aiTift  in  bringing  fifli  to 
land. 

LANDING-HOOK,  in  Angling,  is  alfo  neceffary 
k)  the  fafe  bringing  large  fi(h  to  fliore,  and  are  made 
with  a  fcrew  to  faften  into  a  focket  at  the  end  of  a  pole, 
which  when  your  fi(h  is  entangled,  you  put  it  into  its 
mouth,  and  draw  it  to  land.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  for  barbel, 
falmon,  and  other  ftrong  fifli. 

LANNER,         1    OR  Tunisian  Falcon.     The 

LANNERET,  /  lanner  is  a  hawk  common  in 
all  countries,  cfpecially  in  France^  making  her  eyry 
on  high  trees  in  torefts,  or  on  high  clifi^s  near,  the  lea- 
iide. 

She  is  lefs  than  the  falcon-gentle,  fair-plumed  when 
at  enter- mewer,  and  of  (horter  talons*  than  any 
other.  J . 

LARGE  ;  a  horiie  is  faid  to  go  large  and  wide  when 
iie  gains  or  takes  in  more  ground  in  going  wider  of 
the  centre  of  the%*olty  and  delcribing  a  greater  circum- 
ference. 

LARK,  a  fnriall  grey  bird,  that  fings  in  the  morning 
when  it  is  fair  weather,  and  breeds  in  May^  J^h*  ^^ 
Auguft^  when  the  young  ones  are  able  to  quit  their  nefts 
in  ten  or  twelve  days  :  there  are  larks  that  fly  in  flocks, 
and  thefc  are  the  fi.  ft  birds  that  proclaim  the  approach 
of  fummer  ;  and  others,  that  keep  more  clofe  to  the 
ground,  as  the  (ky-lark,  and  wood-lark  ;  both  forts  feed 
upon  worms  and  ants :  they  are  good  food,  when  young 
and  well  fed  :  their  flefh  is  firm,  brown,  juicy,  and  eafy 
of  digefiion.  They  make  ufe  of  the  heart  and  blood  of 
a  lark  in  the  wind  and  ftone-cholic  :  they  arc  alfo  ac- 
counted good  for  thofe  troubled  with  the  gravel,  and 
phlegm  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder. 

Tne  way  of  taking  larks  is  with  nets,  as  they  do  or- 
tolans, only  they  ufe  a  lobking-glafs  for  tne  firft, 


known  with  us  by  the  name  of  doring,  or  daring, 
and  the  callers  arc  fet  upon  the  ground  ;  where- 
as thofe  for  ortolans,  are  placed  upon  fmall  wooden 
forks. 

The  lonking-glafs  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe,  is 
made  of  feveral  pieces,  defcribed  Plate  Vlll.  by  the 
figures  I,  2,  3.  Take  a  piece  of  wood  A,  C,  an  inch 
and  half  thick,  and  about  nine  inches  long  ;  it  muft  be 
cut  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bend  like  a  bow,  as  you  fee  at 
A,  B,  C,  and  that  it  may  have  fix  taces  according  to  its 
length. 

The  figure  marked  i,  2,  3,  4.  5i  6»  reprefents  its  form 
or  cut ;  that  at  6  undermolt,  muft  be  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  ;  the  faces  ought  fo  to  diminifti  in  thicknefs  that 
the  uppermoft  at  3  ftiould  be  but  half  an  inch  broad ;  the 
five  corners,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  muft  be  let  to  receive  as 
many  pieces  of  looking-glafs :  in  the  middle  of  the 
lower  face  or  corner  of  the  wood  marked  6,  or  B,  in  the 
firft  figure,  a  holemuft  be  made  to  receive  a  little  woodeK 
peg  fix  inches  long,  and  a  finger  thick,  a  little  pointed  at 
the  end,  with  a  fraall  hole  in  the  middle  i ,  there  to  faiteti 
a  cord. 

Then  take  another  piece  of  wood,  fix  inches  thick, 
and  a  foot  long,  (harpened  at  the  ciid  Q,  in  order  to  fix 
it  to  the  ground  ;  make  a  mortifein  it  at  M,  O,  about 
two  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  deep  or  br6ad ; 
then  bore  or  pierce  a  hole  in  the  faid  piece  aoovcat  N, 
and  continue  the  hole  to  the  bottom  of^the  notch  M,  O'; 
into  this  hole  you  are  to  put  the  peg  I,  B,  as  reprefented 
in  the  third  figure  ;  when  it  is  thus  fixed,  put  a  fmall 
cord  or  line  into  the  hole,  and  twifting  it  about,  your 
looking-glafs  is  finiftied.  You  muft  place  it  between 
the  two  nets,  near  the  middle  of  them,  and  carry  the 
line  to  the  edge ;  fo  that  pulling  the  line,  you  may 
make  the  looking  glafs  play  in  and  out,  as  children  do  a 
whirligig  :  keep  it  always  turning,  that  the  twinkling 
of  the  glafs  againft  the  fun  may  provoke  the  larks  to 
come  and  view  it.  The  right  feafon  for  this  fport 
begins  in  September^  and  efpecially  white  frofty  morn- 
ings. 

Some  catch  larks  with  a  clap-net. 

Thefe  birds,  when  it  freezes  hard,  go  in  great  flocks, 
and  fly  from  one  field  to  another,  in  qucft  of  their  food  ; 
and  they  firft  fly  low,  near  the  ground,  and  alight  where 
they  fee  fome  others :  noW  in  order  to  take  them,  you 
mutt  provide  yourfelf  with  three  fticks,  like  to  thofe 
here  reprefented  at  D,  E,  F,  five  or  fix  feet  long,  very 
ftraight,  and  ftrong  enough,  with  a  notch  at  eacn  end  : 
at  the  end  of  which  faften  on  one  fide  a  ftick  as  at  E,  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  on  the  other  fide  a  fmall 
peg  two  or  three  inches  long ;  one  of  thefe  two  poles  or 
fticks  muft  have  two  fticks  tied  to  the  end,  oppofite  to 
one  another ;  and  there  muft  be  two  other  fmall  fticks  or 
pegs  faftened  to  the  fide  of  each  ftake,  as  you  fee  dc- 
jcribcd  in  the  figure  marked  G,  L,  X,  1,H.  The 
ftick  I,  X,  muft  havetwo  notches  at  its  ends  ;  one  at 
X,  there  to  place  the  net  at  the  end  I,  where  the  two 
fticks  G,  H,  are  faftened,  and  to  the  fide  of  each  ftick 
the  pegs  L,  I  ;  and  when  you  intend  to  catch  larks, 
three  or  four  men  muft  go  from  one  field  to  another, 
which  muft  be  pretty  even  and  not  hilly,  and  pitch  your 
nets ;  the  three  fticks  muft  be  faftened  together  at  both 
P  p  2  ends 
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ends  and   in  the  middle,  and  place  the  ilaff  with  the 

two  pegs  in  the  middle,   that  the  net  may  the  more 

eafily  and  readily  turn,  being  guided  by  this  ftafF,  which 

will  turn  between  the  two  Iticks,  which  you  are  to  join 

^  in  the  ground :  the  two  other  ends  mull  be  opj)ofite  to 

one  another,    infomuch  that  tl^c    Tour  Aicks  will   be 

found  to  be  fixed  in  a  ftraight  line ;  and  that  the  cord 

at  the  bottom  of  the  net  may  be  very  ftiff,  get  a  (trong 

cord,  3,  5,  twelve  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  you  are 

to  faften  to  the  (lick  3,  and  the  other  at  fhat  at  5, 

which  you  mu(t  pitch  in  the  ground  over-againft  thofe 

at  4,  I,  6:   in  like  manner  faften  another  cord,  ten 

ifeet  long  to  the  end  of  the  flick  or  (laff  7,  with  a  peg  8 

at  the  other  end,  which  fix  in  the  ground  to  the  right 

of  the  others:  pull  it  with  all  your  ftrength,  that  the 

upper  cord  or  line  may  be  as  mff  as  that  below;  you 

muft  have  another  cord,  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  long, 

which  put  on  a  pully,  and  at  one  end  faften  it  to  the 

ftick  7,  and  let  thp  others  be  tied  to  the  ftakc  behind 

the  ft^nd,  which  Qiould  be  made  of  ftubble  put  round 

fome  fprigs  or  fmall  branches  of  wood;  the  pully  muft 

^be  held  at  the  place  marked  10,  fifteen  feet  diftant  from 

\he  nqt,  with  a  cord  tied  to  the  ttake  ii,  fo  that  the 

fpace  between  the  pully  and  it's  ftakemiift  be  a  foot 

.and  a  half  long,  and  the  puIIy  advanced  to  within  two 

'feet  in  the  infide  of  the  bottom  of  the  net,  that  it  may 

turn  more  expeditiouflv. 

»  The 'whole  being  (et  in  order,  let  the  perfon  take 
his  ftand ;  and  let  the  other  perfohs  poft  themfelves  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  gaihe  19,  20,  may  as  it  were, 
be  between  them  three:  I  fuppofe  one  of  theni  ^dvan- 
'ces  from  the  place  marked  A,  the  other  Irofn  B,  and 
.third  from  C;  but  thofe  at  A  and  B,  muft  move  more 
forward  than  the  mlddlemoft ;  and  thus  the  lar^s  Tee- 
ing themfelves  hemmed  in,  as  it  were  on  all  fides,  and 
being  obliged  to  fly  flrait  over  the  nets ;  to  forward 
them  the  more  therein,  takea*gbod  long  packthread, 
tie  one  end  of  it  to  the  point  of  the  fmali  peg  9,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  twoTeet  high,  fixed  upright  in  the 
ground,  within  two  feet  of  the  nets,  and  pals  it  from 
thence  over  a  fmall  forked  flick,  cut  of  the  fame  height 
as  the  other  flick  or  peg,  and  fix  it  likewife  in  the. 
ground;  the  other  end  of  the  packthread  muft  be  con- 
veyed tQ  the  ftand.  To  this  packthread,  tie  three  or 
four  birds,  15,  16,  17,  18,  by  the  legs,  with  other 
^packthreads,  a  foot  and  a  half  longi  ^nd  when  the  per- 
lon  in  the  ftand  fees  the  flock  of  larks  fly,  he  rtiuft  ftir 
the  packthread  a  little,  and  when  thoie  at  large  per- 
ceive it,  they  will  make  diredlly  thither,  and  then  is 
his  time  to  hold  the  cord  in  both  his  hands  and  draw  it. 
Thofe  live  birds  tied  to  the  packthreads,  arc  termed 
calls* 

Country  people,  when  they  arc  not  provided  with 
nets,  make  ufe  of  fprings,  and  fuch  like  things,  to  take 
larks  with. 

When  the  weather  is  very  cold,  they  obfervc  thofe 
places  wherein  they  delight  moft,  and  to  allure  them 
the  more  thither,  they  ftrew  fome  oats  in  the  place 
where  they  lay  their  fprings,  putting  on  feveral  ndges 
of  earth,  near  one  another,  packthreads  of  about  four 
oc  five  fathom,  to  wbkh  they  iallen  feveral  fprings  or 


collars,  made  of  horfe-hair,  and  tSiereby  take  great 
numbers  of  them.  , 
JLASK,  LAX,  OR  7  [in  Horfes],  is  a  diftemper  oc- 
LOOSENESS  j  cafioned  by  fuch  a  weaknefs  of 
the  Doma'ch,  that  their  food  pafles  through  their  gnts 
without  atiy  alteration,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  cafe, 
and  frequently  fatal  to  them.  It  alfo  fometimes  pro- 
ceeds from  the  corruption  of  humours,  either  collecied 
in  the  fiomach,  or  thrown  upon  it  from  other  parts. 

The  external  caufes,  are  eating  too  much  provender, 
feeding  U]pon  mouldy  or  rotten  hay,  frozen  grafs,  rye, 
ftraw,  and  other  unwholeforae  fodder,  drinking  very 
cold  water,  or  immediately  afterthe'eatir^  of  a  great 
qtiantity  of  oats,  idtnoderate  fatigde,  excemve  fs^tnefs, 
and  fometimes  want  of  exercife.  , 

If  ths  excrernents  voided,  boil  and  work  upon  the 
ground,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  diftdmper  proceeos  from 
over-heated  choler,  which  is  feldom  dangerous,  nay  it 
is  fometimes  profitable.  ' 

Again,  if  the  ordure  be  white,  it  is  a  fi^n  of  crude. 
cold  humours :  if  watery,  it  betokens  a  great  weaknefs 
in  the  ftomach. 

Laflcs  occafidned  bv  drinkirig'cold  WiMr  in  ftimmer. 
6t  melted  fndw,  or  oy  eating  tender  grafs,  or  other 
loofening  things,  are  not  to  be  regarded;    but  fuch  a& 

EroCeed  without  any  hianifeft  outward  caufe,  Hre  not 
y  any  itleans  to  b^  negleded. 

For  the  cure.  If  the  excrements  i^pear  nftxedVith 
fmall  pieces  or  fcrapings  of  the.gucs,  you  ought  irnme* 
diately  to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  deadly  ulcer  in  thofe 
parts,  by  giving  him  tWo  or  three  times  a  day,  a  pint 
of  cooling,  fdftening  decoElion,  made  as  follows,  vfz* 
tWo  Ounces  of  barley,  two  ounces  of  marih-mallow 
roots,  iind  one  ounce  of  the  powder  of  fal  *pHitiellaj 
boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water  to  one  quUrt. 

If  the  diftemper  is  caufed  by  phlegm,  you  may  make 
ufe  of  cordial  pdwddrs  or  pilh,and  other  hot  nfedicines,. 
proper  for  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  relaxed  parts. 

Sometimes  a  lafk  is  a  reafonable  effort  of  nature,  to- 
free  itfelf  from  a  troublelome  load  of  humours;  but  if 
it  continues  longer 'than  three  days,  wuh  lofs  of  appe* 
tite,  it  oUght  to  be  checked^  for  horfes  ure  fometimes 
foundered  by  its  long  continuance.    • 

In  this  cafe,  give  the  horfe  fOr  his  food,  bran  moift-- 
ened  with  claret,  or  barley  parched  and  ground,  and  the 
beft  hay;  but  oats  are  in  no^ife  proper. 

A  horfe  is  in  the  beft  order  that  only  dungs  once, 
or,  at  the  moft,  twice  in  ten  miles  riding.  Young  and 
fiefy  horfes  are  often  very  lax;  but  this  weaknefs  gene* 
rally  leaves  them  by  the  time  th^y  are  feVen  Or  eight 
years  oldf  if  they  had  been  properly  fed  and  but  gently 
exercifed.  The  fiery  fort  fometimes  continues  to  purge 
after  any  extraordinary  exercife,  for  their  digcftive 
powers  are,  for  the  moii  part,  but  weak ;  and  alfo  eat 
to  fpeedily,  that  they  fwallow  their  oats  almofl  whole» 
and  ejcdt  them  in  the  fame  ftate. 

When  a  purging  is  habitual,  or  happensby  accident* 
until  the  horfe  Teems  to  loofc  ftrength  or  fl^lh,  or  both, 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  him  any  altriogent  medicines^ 
as  the  difcharge  may  be  only  a  fa lutary  effort  of  nature 
to  throw  off  what  is  either  redundant  or  dfienfiVe;    a 
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g^nfle  puige  may  bt  |;iV6ti,  and  "^  few  ibalbes  oif  bfAH ; 
which,  perhaps,  by  aiRfting  nature,  may  perfect  a 
^ore:  but  if  the  difeare  cotitmues,  and  the  horfe  lofts 
'flefli,  grows  drtfpirited  ahd  feebte,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
toaftrtngents:  when  the  dung  rs  like  thalt  of  a  cow,  but 
the  vigour  of  the  hoffenot  impaired,  he  is  fa'rd  to  have 
u  lax;  but  when  the  ftreRgthand'fleOi  fails  he  is  faid 
to  have  a  fcoUring  or  purging. 

When  a  {pouring  comes  on  at  the  latter  "end  of  my 
obftinate  and  tedidus  difeafe,  as  low,  putrid  fevers, 
iarcy,  Wr.  thtfy-arc  ufuallythe  -forerunners 'of  derfth/ 
particularly  if  they  are  accompanied  with  a  difagreeablel 
dtfchdrge  at  the  fame  time'from  the  nofe. 

If  the  ibouring  proceeds  from  cold,  and'there  is  fome 
degree  of  fever,  according  to  the  Arength  of  the  horfe 
smd  the  violence  of  the  heat,  bleed;  then'give  the  foU, 
lowing:  ; 

T^ke  of  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce,  or  fix  drachms;: 
'lenitive  eiedluary,  two  ounces ;  mix,  ^and  m^ke  a  ball.  , 

Repeat  this,  'every  two  or  three  days,  uiltil  the  fever; 
abates :  and  betwixt  the  days  of  giving  the  rhubarbi  give 
*the  following  medicine  once  aday. 

,  Aftringtnt  Dtco^im.  » 

Take  oak  bark,  grofly  powdered:  boil  it  in  a  pint' 
of  water  to  the  coniumption  of  one-third,  then  pour' 
^dfF  the  liquor  for  one  dofe :  , 

Except  the  fever  and  purging  increafed  together, 
^reat  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  check  the  purgmg  left' 
the  feVer  be  incfeafed  thereby. 

If  little  or  no  fever  attends^  after  bleeding,  give  the 
•foMowirtg  folutive  ball : 

Takeof  aloes  half  an  ounce;  diapentc,  one  ounce; 
treacle  enough  to  make  a  ball :  repeat  this  once  a  week, 
^rid'if  there  is  mtich  griping  and  diftention  fromivind, 
-the  reftrirtgent  clyfterwill  be  neceffary. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that  in  thcfe 

ecrmplatnts,  clyuers  (hould  be  fmall  in  quantity ;  and 

If  the  difeafe  is  violent,  they  fhould  be  repeated  as  oft- 

»cn  ^s  (hey  come  away.     If  there  is  great  pain,  forty 

drops  6f  liquid  laudanum'may  be  added  to  one  of  the 

•cjyfters,  and  repeated  as  the  urgency  thereof  requires. 

If  the  fcouring  ftill  continues  without  relief,  give 
•two  drachms  of  ceraied  glafs  of  antimony,  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  diacodium,  or  two  ounces  of  cordial 
•ball 

Alufn,  Armenian  bole,  or  other  aftrtngcnt  and  ab- 
forbent  medicines,  are  given  to  one  ounce,  once  or 
*twice  a-diy,  but  ufaally  one  or  two  dofcs  will  anfwer 
the  end. 

If  the  caufe  is  a  weak  digeftion,  which  is  known  by 
the  food  pafTmg  xiearly  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  the 
'iloimach  received  it:  the  dung  being  very  foft  and 
•pale;  the  appetite  fmall,  and  Ihc  h(irfe  very  lean:  be- 
ude  gentle  extrcife  and  dry  food,  fuch  as  the  beft  hay, 
^beans  in  larser  quantities  than  are  ufu^lly  gfven,  and 
'thofe  fo  moittened  tnat  the  horfe  need  not  drink  much, 
give  the  following  'ftomach*-purge,  and  repeat  it  as  oc- 
calion  may  require. 

Take  of  aloes,  half  an  carnce;  cream  of  tartar  and 
myrrbjk  each  half  an  ounce  ^  treaele  enough  to  make  a 


bftll:  and  on  the  days  in^Whtch  this  purge  is  not  operate 
ing)  give  the  following 

Siomach  Drinks 

Take  of  oak-bark,  bruifed,  half  a  pound ;  Gentian 
root,  diced,  one  pound;  ginger,  l3ruiied,  two  ounces; 
infufe  them  in  a  gallon  of  ale  three  or  four  days,  and 
give  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pint  every  night  and 
morning. 

When  a  vifcid  matter,  obftrudting  the  mouths  of  the 
la£):eals,  gives  rife  to  this  diforder,  a  fummer's  grafs, 
or,  \rhich  is  ftill  better,  the  fait  marfli,  will  efFcft 
a  cure:  where  thefe  cannot  be  obtained,  the  ftomach 
purge  before  dirc3ed  may  be  given  once  a  week. 

In  any  of  the  above  cafes,  where  there  is  a  difcharge 
of  (harp,  (limy  matter,  with  fevcre  criping,  avoid  t)iTy 
and  greafy  thmgs,  but  give  the  following  in  clyftcrs, 
viz.  Tripe-liquor,  or  very  thin  ftarch ;  either  or  thefe 
may  be  given  to  three  or  four  pints  at  a  time,  and  liquid 
laudanum,  to  the  quantity  of  forty  or  fixty  drops,  may 
be  added  to  one  of  the  clyfters,  to  moderate  the  pains, 
and  repesfted  as  may  feem  needful. 

When  blood  appears  with  the  excrement,  it  is  called 
the  bloody  flux :  in  which  cafe,  if  there  is  great  pain, 
and  frequent  motions  for  a  diftharge,  there  is  alfo  a 
great  dapger.  In  this  cafe  give  frequent  clyfters  of 
tripe-broth,  or  thin  Itarch,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops 
of  liquid  budantim  in  each,  until  the  pain  is  abated  in 
fome  meafure;  and  give  the  fame  medicines  as  above 
dire£led  Tor  the  more  obftinate  fcourings,  particularly 
the  ball  made  with  cerated  glafs  of  antimony,  and  cor- 
dial ball.    For  common  driilkgive  the  following: 

Boil  a  pound  of  burnt  hartfiiorn  in  ten  pints  of  wa- 
ter to  a  gallon,  at  the  lattef  end  of  the  boiling,  add  to 
it  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic,  continually  ftirring  until 
the  gum  is  diflfolved,  then  remove  the  whole  from  the 
fire. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fpeaking  of  the  'Lax  or  Scouring,  or 
Diarrhaa,  fays,  as  follows:  There  is  a  nervous  diar- 
rhxa  in  horfes,  whieh,  thofe  fubjcft  to  it  are  ^neially 
young,  and  of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit:  it  attends 
them  only  whilft  in  work,  wnen  they  feldom  carry  any 
flefh;  the  complaint  is  out  of  the  reach  of  medicine, 
but  will  foraetimes  fubfidc  fpontaneoufly,  after  a  few 
years  ufc.  Thcfe  delicate  horfes  require  great  care 
and  dietetic  attention  to  render  them  6f  nruch  ufe. 
Strong  nutriment,  but  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time. 
Good  old  dried  bean^  in  their  oats,  lucern  or  the  hard- 
eft  and  beft  upland  hay;  rice  mafhes,  carrots,  occa- 
(ional  runs  at  grafs. 

The  fcouring  in  horfes  which  requires  and  admits 
a  remedy,  may  arife  from  various  cauies :  from  an  acri- 
monious ichor  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  from  the 
fermentation  and  fudden  diflblutiori  of  excrement  long, 
retained,  from  the  folution  of  perfpirable  matter  thrown, 
upon  the  lower  bowels,  on  occauon  of  drinking  cold 
water  when  hot^  or  other  caufesof  cold,  from  coiliqua- 
tion  of  the  fatty  fubftance  of  the  body  in  being  over 
heated  by  cxceuive  labour,  efpecially  when  out  of  con- 
dition; or  laftly,  diarrhsea  may  be  a  concoftiitant,  or 

termination  of  difeafe* 
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As  to  the  cure,  it  is  a  general  rufle  never  to  exhibit 
allringents,  or  to  attempt  to  ftop  a  flux  in  the  com- 
iTienccment,  fincc  the  dilcharge  may  be  merely  an  effort 
of  nature  to  relieve  hcrfelf  from  a  morbid  load.  Gen- 
tle laxatives  arc  rather  indicated,  and  rhubarb^from  its 
cardiac  and  fub-adringent  quality,  is  the  Qieet-anchor 
in  this  cafe.  In  common  cafes,  and  indeed  generally, 
aflringcnts  are  by  no  means  neceffary,  the  effcft  and 
proper  caufe  ceaung  together;  but  (hould  the  purging 
continue  until  the  healthy  humours  begin  to  be  evacu- 
.ated,  and  the  animal  become  weak  in  confequence,  no 
time  Ought  to  be  \o(\  in  attempting  to  ftay  the  flux. 
iSoLLEYSEL  fixcs  the  period  of  waiting  to  three  days, 
when  he  fays  the  horfe  will  begin  to  lofe  his  appetite. 

The  Laxativi  and  Sub-aftringent  Bali  or  Drink.  Take 
one  ounce  fine  Turkey-rnubarb,  frefli  powdered,  leni- 
tive eleSuary,  two  ounces;  ginger  finely  powdered, 
two  drachms  ;  ball  with  fifted  oat-flour*  or  make  a 
drink  with  gruel.  To  be  given  every  other  day,  three 
times.  The  night  after  the  operation  of  each  dofe,  the 
following  drink  may  be  given  warm,  if  circumftances 
appear  to  require  it.  Diafcordium  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  in  either  a  tea  made  of  mint,  fage,  chamomile, 
•or  dried  rofes;  and  ale,  or  gruel. 

But  (hould  the  difeafe  turn  out  too  powerful  for 
thefe  remedies,  and  the  fcouring  continue  with  griping 
pains,  lofs  of  appetite,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  ana  fever, 
an  eflicacious  reftringent  courfe  muft  be  adapted,  both 
in  the  medicines  given  at  the  mouth,  and  frequent 
clyfters. 

Rifiringent  Clyflir,  Oak-bark  four  ounces ;  tormcn- 
til-root,  two  ounces;  chamomile,  twohandfuls;  burnt 
hartfhorn,  three  ounces;  boil  iti  three  quarts  forge  wa- 
ter to  two;  flrain  off,  and  add  two  ounces  diau:ordi- 
um ;  four  ounces  of  ilarch  or  ground*rice ;  and  half  a 
•drachm  of  opium.  This  quantity  may  ferve  once  or 
twice  according  to  circ  urn  (lances.     Repeat  once  a  day. 

The  Drinif  to  be  exhibited  daily,  i  ake  annifeeds, 
carraways,  and  leffer  cardamoms,  one  ounce  each ; 
Juniper  berries,  four  ounces;  bruife  and  put  them  into 
Ave  pints  mint  water,  adding  diafcordiunn,  one  ounce; 
boil  to  three  pints ;  ftrain,  and  add  good  old  port  half 
a  pint,  or  Arong  beer,  fweeten  with  treacle.  In  cafe 
of  much  pain  and  twitching  in  the  bowels,  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  laudanum  may  be  added. 

The  diafcordium,  or  fpecies  oCffordium,  is  compof- 
ed  of  fuch  a  variety  ot  cordial,  aromatic,  and  aftringent 
ingredients,  that  it  faves  trouble,  and  is  of  equal  efli- 
cacy  with  the  mode  of  prefcribing  a  number  ot  various 
articles  of  fimilar  intent :  it  may  be  given  in  balls  with 
the  feeds,  compounded  with  prepared  chalk  and  fyrup 
of  poppies.  Malhes  of  malt  and  rice  mixed,  (hould  be 
allowed,  water  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  mixed 
with  rice  gruel,  or  folution  of  gum  arabic. 

In  cafe   of  a  flux  of   blood    with  the  excrement, 
Bartlet  prcfcribes  the  following  drink.     Diafcordi 
um    and   French  bole,   one  ounce   each;    ipecacuhan 

J>owdered,  two  drachms;  opium  half  a  drachm  ;  dif- 
blve  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  or  port  and  water,  and 
five  it  twice  a  day.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
egin  with  half  the  quantitv  oi  diafcordium.  In  cafe 
i)f  a  lientcry,  or  voiding  cAyle  with  the  excrement,  or 


the  aliment  unchanged,  bark  and  bitters  mud  b 
brought  forward  in  aid  of  the  other  medicines,  o/ 
The  following  inlufion  from  Bracken.  Takezcdo! 
ary  and  gentian  half  an  ounce  each ;  orange  peel  and 
Winter's  bark,  one  ounce  each;  fine  myrrh  in  pow- 
der, half  an  ounce  ;  flowers  of  chamomile  and  Icff^ 
centaury,  each  half  a  handful ;  mace  and  cloves  two 
drachms  each-.  Beat  all  grofsly  together,  and  infufc 
two  days  in  a  gallon  of  good  port,  or  ftrong  beer,  cold 
Dofe,  one  pint  every  morning,  milk -warm,  adding 
two  ounces  fvrup  of  dried  rofes  to  every  dofe. 

LASSITUDK,  OR  Weariness  in  Horses,  may 
proceed  either  from  heat  or  cold;  either  when  he  has  a 
retention  of  urine,  has  drank  after  being  heated,  or  has 
been  put  to  his  utraoft  at  once  after  long  refl;  the  re- 
medy for  which  is  reft.  ^  You  may  alfo  give  him  hog's 
fuet  mixed  with  wine. 

If  the  laflitude  proceeds  from  cold,  or  be  in  cold 
weather,  make  ufc  of  fomentations,  and  anoint  his 
head  and  back-bone  with  ointment,  in  hut  water  or 
warm  wine. 

If  he  has  retained  his  urine,  ufe  the  fame  medicines, 
or  rub  his  head  and  reins  with  hot  oil,  mixed  with 
hog*s  greafe  or  hog's  blood,  and  give  it  him  to  drink 
wjtn  wine. 

LAWN,    J   l^""  ^  P^rk],  plain,  untilled  ground. 

LA  WING  OP  Dogs,  a  cutting  out  the  balls,  or 
the  three  claws  of  his  fore-feet.     See  To  Exp£DiaT£. 

LAX,  yJ^^  Lask. 

LEAD,  a  horfe  going  upon  a  flraight  line,  at. 
ways  leads  and  cuts  the  way  with  his  right  toot^ 

The  Duke  of  NewcafiU  was  the  fird  that  made  ufe  of 
the  term,  and  indeed  it  is  very  expreflive.  Su  Gal. 
LOP  United  oa^Gallop  Fai.sb. 

LEAD  FOR  Angling.  To  lead  your  line,  do  it 
with  a  (hot  cloven,  and  then  clofed  exadly  on  it,  not 
above  two  on  a  line,  and  about  two  inches  diitant 
from  each  other,  and  the  lowed  feven  or  eight  inches 
from  the  hook ;  but  for  the  running  line,  either  in 
clear  or  muddy  water,  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  in  a 
fandy  bottom  full  of  wood,  fhape  your  lead  in  the  dia- 
mono  fafliion.  or  that  of  a  barley-corn  or  oval,  and 
bring  the  ends  very  clofe  and  fmooth  to  the  line ;  but 
make  it  black,  or  the  brightnefs  will  fcare  the  fiOi. 
See  Angling. 

LEADING  OF  LINES.  The  fmall  round  pellet 
or  lead-fhot  is  befl,  efpecially  for  floney  rivers,  and 
the  running  line. 

LEAM,  1   [among  Hunters]  a  line  to  hold  a  dog  in, 

LI  AM,  J  othcrwife  called  a  leaOi. 

LEAP,  an  air  of  a  (^ep,  and  a  teg.     See  Step. 

LEAPING-HORSE.  one  that  works  in  the  high 
manege,  a  horfe  that  makes  his  leaps  m  order,  wub 
obedience,  between  two  pillars,  upon  a  (Iraight  line,  in 
volts,  caprioles,  balotades,  or  cruupades. 

Ufe,  which  in  moft  things  has  a  ftwercign  fway,  ex- 
cludes a  gallop*  a  terra  a  terra^  and  cor  vets,  from  the 
number  of  leaps,  becaufe  the  horfe  does  not  rife  fo  very 
hish  in  thefe. 

Each  leap  of  a  leaping-horfe  ought  to  gain  or  make 
not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  of  ssounA  forwards. 

LEASH 
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LEASH,  1  a  fmall,  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 

LEASE,  ]  a  falconer  holds  his  hawk,   twiftin^  it 

about  his  fingcn.     Alfo  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunting. 

dog. 

Leash  of  Grbthounds,  Foxss,  Hares,  iic.  or 
three  of  any  kind  of  game^  the  term  being  now  re- 
ftrained  to  that  number,  which  was  formerly  double, 
or  perhaps  indefinite. 

LEATHER-MOUTHED.  Leather  mouthed  fifli 
are  fuch  as  have  their  teeth  in  their  throats  ;  as  the 
chub,  barbel,  gudgeon,  carp,  Wr. 

LEEK  HEADS,  a  kind  of  wart,  that  come  about  a 
horfc's  pafterns  or  paRcrn -joints;  they  arc  higher  than 
the  ikin,  about  half  the  thicknefs  of  one's  fingers,  throw 
out  filthy  ihnking  fluff,  fpoil  the  leg,  and  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure. 

Thofe  that  arife  in  the  pafterns  arc  laid  beneath  the 
long  hair  of  the  fetlocks,  and  are  feme  of  them  fo  ex- 
tremely malignant,  that  they  make  the  hair  fall  off  all 
round  them,  and  they  themfelvcs  grow  up  like  waU 

nuta. 

There  are  others  again  more  flat,  and  not  fo  much 
raifed  above  the  flcin,  yet  are  more  dangerous  than 
thofe  that  are  the  biggcft  and  moft  elevated. 

Thefe  leek- heads  are  eafily  difcovcred,  being  many 
mattery  warts  that  touch  one  another,  and  without 
hair :  they  fend  forth  much  matter  for  the  moft  part, 
but  may  be  dried  up  for  a  time. 

LEUGER-BAIT,  a  bait  that  is  fixed  or  made  to 
reft  in  one  place,  when  you  fliall  be  abfent.  It  is  beft 
to  be  a  living  one,  a  fifti  or  frog.  Of  fifli,  a  roach  or 
dace  is  beft.  Cut  oflTthe  fin  on  the  back,  and  make  an 
incifion  with  a  ftiarp  knife,  between  the  head  and  the 
fin  on  the  back,  and  put  the  arming- wire  of  your  hook 
into  it,  and  carrying  it  along  his  back,  unto  the  tail, 
betwixt  the  flcin  and  the  body,  draw  out  your  arming 
at  another  fear  near  the  tail,  and  then  tic  him  about  it 

with  thread. 

LEGS  OF  THE  Horseman,  the  aflion  of  the  horfe- 
man's  legs  given  feafonably,  and  with  judgment,  is  an 
aid  that  confifts  with  approaching  more  or  Tefs  with  the 
calf  to  the  flank  of  the  horfe,  and  in  bearing  it  more  or 
lefs  off,  as  there  is  occafion. 

This  aid  a  horfeman  ought  to  give  very  gently,  in 
order  to  animate  a  horfe,  for  in  ftretching  the  ham,  he 
makes  the  horfe  dread,  the  fpur,  and  this  fear  has  as 
much  eflTcft  as  the  fpur  itfelf. 

LEGS  OF  A  Horse  ftiould  have  a  due  proportion  ol 
their  length  to  that  of  the  body  :  the  forelegs  are  fub- 
je6l  to  many  infirmities,  as  being  the  parts  that  fuff^r 
moft,  and  are  alfo  commonly  the  fmallcit  and  weak- 
eft. 

There  are  feveral  marks  of  bad  legs,  viz.  if  they 
appear  altogether  ftraight,  or  as  if  they  were  all  of  ont 

piece. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  ftraight  upon  his  members, 
when  from  the  knee  to  the  fore  part  of  the  coronet,  the 
knees,  ftiank  and  coronet,  defcend  in  a  ftraight  or 
plumb-line,  and  that  the  paftern-joint  appears  more, 
or  at  leaft  as  much  advanced  as  the  reft  of  the  leg ; 
fuch  legs  are  like  thofe  of  a  goat,  making  a  hosfe  ajpt 
to  ftumble  and  fall ;    fo  that  in  time  uie  paflern  is 


thruft  quite  forward,  out  of  it's  place,  and  the  horfe 
becomes  lame. 

Horfes  which  are  ftraight  upon  their  mpembers,  are 
quite  contrary  to  thofe  that  are  long  jointed;  that  is, 
whofe  pafterns  are  fo  long  and  flexible,  that  the 
horfe  in  walking  almoft  touches  the  ground  with 
them. 

This  is  a  greater  imperfe£lipn  than  the  former,  be« 
caufe  fome  remedy  may  be  applied  to  them,  but  there 
can  be  none  for  this;  befides,  it  is  a  fign  of  little  or  no 
ftrength,  and  fuch  horfes  are  not  fit  ror  any  fatigue  or 
toil. 

Some  horfes,  though  they  be  long  jointed,  yet  do 
not  bend  their  pafterns  in  walking,  being  fomewhat 
long;  yet  if  they  are  not  too  flexible,  fuch  a  horfe  will 
gallop  and  run  with  a  great  deal  more  eafe  to  his  ridcri 
than  if  he  were  fliort  jointed. 

Thefe  are  the  only  horfes  for  perfons  of  quality, 
who  feek  after  their  own  eafe  and  pleafure;  and  in- 
deed thofe  horfes  may  be  compared  to  coaches  with 
fprings,  which  render  them  infinitely  more  eafy  than 
thofe  without  them. 

Legs  in  a  ftraight  line  is  an  imperfe£lion  in  a  horfe, 
where  his  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  coronet  appear  in 
a  ftraight  line  as  the  horfe  ftands  with  them  in  their 
natural  pofition* 

The  remedy  is  ftioeing ;  in  doing  which  the  heels 
mufl  be  taken  down  almoft  to  the  quick,  without  hol- 
lowing the  quarters;  and  if,  when  this  has  been  done, 
the  leg  does  not  fall  back  enough,  but  that  the  horfe 
ftill  carries  his  paftern-joint  too  far  forward,  then  the 
flioe  muft  be  fo  made  as  to  go  beyond  or  exceed  the 
toe,  about  the  breadth  of  half  a  finger ;  and  alfo  it 
muft  be  thicker  in  that  than  in  any  other  part;  and  in 
the  mean  time,  anoint  the  back  finews  oi  his  legs  with 
the  ointment  of  MontpMer;  and  thefe  things  will  re- 
duce them  to  their  proper  pofition. 

Of  the  four  legs,  the  two  before  have  feveral  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  peculiar  name ;  fo  that  by  the 
name  of  fore-leg,  we  commonly  under  Hand  that  part 
of  the  fore- quarters  that  extends  from  the  hough  to  the 
pallern-joint,  and  call  it  the  (hank.  The  part  that 
correfponds  with  it  in  the  hinder  quarters  we  call  the 
inltep. 

But  in  common  difcourfe,  we  confound  the  fore  and 
hind  quarters,  and  without  any  diftin6iion,*  fay,  the 
fore  leg  of  a  horfe. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  want  the  fifth  leg ;  when  he  is 
tired,  and  bearing  upon  the  bridle  lies  heavy  on  the 
horfeman's  hand. 

There  are  various  difcafes  that  arife  from  the  grcafe, 
fuch  as  the  fcratches,  rat-tails,  crown-fcab,  warts,  mules; 
thefe,  are  generally  concomitants,  or  different  appear- 
ances of  the  greafe,  and  confequcntly  demand  the  fame 
methods  of  prevention  and  cure.  Scratches  or  crepan- 
ches,  arc  long  fcabby  chaps,  or  clefts,  either  dry,  or 
with  a  fmall  fetid  difcharge,  fituated  upon  the  hinder- 
legs,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hock.  Rat-tails,  fo 
denominated  from  their  appearance,  are  excrcfcences 
of  the  hair  and  integument,  upon  the  paftern  and 
fliank,  either  moift  or  dry;  the  crown^^fcab  is  a  deflux- 
ion  of  the  greafe  upon  the  coronary  ring.    Warts  and 

mules 
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mutes  Inseed  upon  tlie  hedis;.  th^  lattov  fo^oamed  from 
an  Italian  word,  is,  a^ind  of  kibe,  or  chilblain^. 

Scratches  and  raft-tails  are  often  occafioned  by  ne- 
f;Ie£l,  and  the  horfe  ftanduig  in  hot  dusg  and  fiich.  Be- 
gin the  cure  by  getting  oft  all  the  fcucff*  and  making 
tlicDi.  raw»  or  it  neceffary,  laying  them  opcn»  or  paring 
pfF  with  a  knife.  Emollient  and  fuppling  application? 
roay  be  wanted,  of  which  variety  has  oeen-preteribed,  as 
alfo  ot  thofe  of  different  iiHcni.  The  cure»of  a  crown- 
fcab  is  fometimes  a  matter  of  confiderablc  difficulty*  for 
in  a  bad  cafe,  the  milder  applications  have  fmall  eflfefi, 
and  the  more  powerful,  as  oil  of  vitriol,  and  fuch  as  arc 
ia  common  ufe,  injure  the  coronet,  and  endanger  the 
lofs  of  hoof.  Soak  the  parts  once  or  twice  a  day,  with. 
Cbe  tobacco  infufion,  and  the  tobacco  itfelf  may  be  bound 
op  as  a  charge.  Or»  a  charge  of  m»rfli*mallow$  and 
yellow  liafilicon,  fpread  on  tow.  Touch  with  aegyptia- 
cum  and  brandy  ;  camphorated  fptrits,  and  as  nAuco  fal 
anMnofitac  jis  it  will  dimlve  ;  t>ii  the  fpirit  of  nitre  and 
fHUtmate  as  before.     Purges^  &c« 

#«rr/i.  Extirpate  them  with  the  knife,  and  apply  a 
ftyptic  of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the  bleeding  is  per- 
fefily  ftoppedy  touch  the  roots  either  with  the  a^lual  or 
potential  cautery.  If  the  wound  be  large  and  fore  after 
the  efcar  is  fluned  off,  dreb  with  the  Burgundy-piich 
plafter,  if  otherwife,  with  the  diachylon  only. 

Mailmden  and  SaUenders,  Fotil  and  gourd^f-kgged 
horfes  arc  moft  fubje£l  to  them,  and  in  fuch»  it  is  not  al- 
ways fafe  to  repel  the  difchai;ge  without  purging  or  al- 
teratite  medicines.  Clip  the  nair  clofe.  and  warn  often 
with  a  ftrong  lather  of  foap  and  water  warm.  Stale 
urine.  Drefs  with  ilrong  mercurial  un^ion,  fpread  on* 
tow.  Or,  frequent  dreflings  with  Burgundy-pitch,  com- 
mon frankinceofe,  tar,  diachylon,  and  quickfilver,  well 
cubbed  down  with  Venice-turpentine. 

The  broken  Knee.  Wa(b  th^  wound  clean  from  fmall 
ijpecka  of  gravel  or  earth,  with  a  linen  rag  and  warm 
ioap  fuds ;  wipe  dry,  and  apply  brandjr*  otale  cham- 
berlye  and  fait,  frequently  applied,  t  riar's  balfam  has 
healed  broken  knees  very  fpeedily.  Or,  bind  upon  the 
parts  tow,  dipped  in  tinfture  of  myrrh  and  brandy*  It 
may  be  neceuary  topoultice,  and  afterwards  heal  with 
wound-ointment.  The  knees  being  fwelled,  bathe  with 
brandy  and  .vinegar  warm.  It  is  faid  that  pigeon's  dung, 
honey,  and  goofe-greafe  mixed,  will  caufe  the  hair  to 

5 row  fpeedily  ;  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  iheet4ead»  ban- 
aged  upon  the  part,  might  occafion  the  hair  to  grow 
faiooth  and  even  with  the  old.  See  Feet  of  a 
Horse. 

LEGS,  SwBLLiN©  OF,  IN  HoRSES.  The  caufe  of 
the  fwellingin  the  legs  comes  through  cold  humours  fet- 
tling therem,  or  over-much  riding  in  foul  or  dirty  ways, 
over-heats,  or  over-flrains,  or  by  molten  greafe  falling 
down  into  the  legs. 

Let  blood  in  the  moft  convenient  veins,  as  near  as 
nay  be  tQ  the  (welling,  to  take  away  the  corrupt  blood. 
Then, 

Take  the  lees  of  white- wine,  or  rheni(h*wine,  half 
a  pint;  chamomile,  half  a  handful;  cummin-feeds, 
half  an  ounce ;  wheat-flour,  two  handfuis  ;  boil  them 
all  together,  adding  in  the;  bqiling  half  a  pint  of  verjuice, 
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jind  ib>  lay  tbcm  hot  as  a  pouUlcc  to  tb^  pl^c  pi^eved, 
renewing  it  till  you.  find  it  d^a^va  tbe.fvelltpg  to  a 
head  :  whiQh  being  doae,.  ^l^e  (hoemakers's  wax,  an 
ounce  ;  the  like  quantity  of  virgins  wax  ;  half  an  ounce 
of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  a  pint  o(  olive-oil  yi  the  yoU(& 
of  two  eggs,^  and  a  quaj:tern  of  ho^^yr,  beat  the£^  well 
together  over  a  gentle  fire,,  tjil  you  perceive  them  well 
incorporated  into  the  thicknefs  of  a  falye ;  then,  f^cad. 
ing  part  of  it  upon  flieep's  loathes,  apply  it  s>kU)er>\yifc, 
till  the  corruption,  by  often  reneAving,  be  orarwn  a\«ay : 
then  wafli  the  place  with  b^lm-water,  and  heal  it  n^ 
with  hog's  greafe  and  honey  incorporated  ov^r  a  genUc 
fire.  . 

LENGT^K.  To  paflage  a  horfe  upon  hia  o^p 
length,  is  to  make  him  go  round  in  two  treads,  atav^dk 
or  trot,  upon  a  fpot  of  ground  fo  narrow,  that  the  horfe's 
haunches  being  in  th^  centre  of  the  volt,  h\s^  osvn 
length  is  about  the  icmi-dia,meter  of  the  yolt,  the 
hode  ftlll  working  behind  (he  two  heels,  witbput  f^. 
tin£  his  croup,  or  gcnng  at  laft,  failer  or  flower  tl^n  at 

LKPROSY  iH  A  House.  This  grievance,  ojr  dan- 
geroys  ms^ady,  befals  a  horfe  by-  extraordinary  ricUi^, 
and  fuftering  him  to  cool,  and  coAfcque^tly  furfeit; 
or  from  the  raoknefs  of  blood,  which  produi^es  evil 
humours,  which,  not  being  timely  let  out^  f^rce  their 
way  in  botches  and  dry  forrances,  which  upon  drcfling 
mull  be  rubbed  off,  to  prepare  the  way  tor  th^  Qi9t. 
ment. 

Take  realgar,  othenvife  called  arfenic,  and  hog*s 
lard  well  tried;  inoorporate  them  iqto  an  ointment  over 
a  gentle  fire  ;  and,  havine  drawn  the  horfe's  head  up 
ftraight  to  the  rack,  anoint  the  place  with  a  feather,  aod 
fuffer  it  for  the  Q>ace  of  two  hours  to  foak  in ;  and  after 
tlut  boil  the  roots  of  burdock  in  cham))erlye,  and  wafli 
with  it  the  ointment  cle^n  away :  which  doqe,  give  die 
horfe  meat  of  the  bell  to  hearten  and  encourage  him  to  en- 
durance ;  and  fo  proceed  to  do  every  other  day  for  fix 
days  fucceffively. 

LESSISS  (with  Hunters)  the  dung  of  ^  wild  hoar,  bear, 
or  wolf. 

LESSON,  is  a  word  ufed  fqr  th^  bilrufiion  of  both 
the  horfe  and  the  fcholar./ 

LESSONS  FOR  A  Horse.  When  your  horfe  will 
receive  you  to  and  from  his  back  gently,  trot  forwarcj 
willingly,  and  ftand  dill  obediently,  thep  fqr  what  pur- 
pofe  loever  he  is  intended,  thefe  general  Jeffons  may 
ferve  him. 

With  a  large  ring,  that  is  at  Icaft  fifty  paces  in  cir- 
cumference, labour  him  in  fom^  gravelly  and  fandy 
place,  where  his  footfteps  are  difccrnible,  and  haviru[ 
trod  it  about  three  or  four  times  on  the  right  hand,  rcS 
and  cherifh  :  afterwards  changing  the  hand,  do  as  much 
on  the  left,  then  refiandcherim  ;  change  again,  and  do 
as  much  on  the  right ;  ever  oblerving,  upon  every  ftop^ 
to  make  him  retire  and  go  back  a  (Ifp  or  two ;  continue 
this  till  he  trot  his  ring  on  what  hand  you  plead,  4rhang« 
ing  within  it  in  form  of  the  capital  Reman  S  ;  and  does 
it  readily  and  wiUingly  :  then  teach  him  tp  gallop  them 
as  he  trotted  them,  and  that  al(b  with  true  foot,  lony  car- 
n^g^f  and  brave  rein«  f  yer  ot)ferving  wbep  b^  gi^iops  to 
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the  riffht  baud/  to  lead  with  his  left  fore  foot ;   anf 
tvhcn  he  gallops  to  the  left- hand ,  to  lead  with  the  right 
fore- foot. 

Stopping;  for  when  you  come  to  a  place  of  flop,  or 
would  rtop,  by  a  fuddpa  dr^wiiig  in  of  the  bridle-hand, 
fomewbat  hard  and  Iharp,  mak&rxlnfi  flop  clofe,  firm,  and 
firaight,  in  an -even  line  \  and  if  he  err  in  any  thing,  put 
him  to  it  again,  and  leave  him  not  till  you  have  made  him 
underftatid  his  error  and  amend  it. 

Advancing;  with  which  if  you  accompany  thp  afore- 
mentioned ilop  a  little  from  the  ground  it  will  be  bet- 
ter, and  may  be  done  by  laying  the  calves  of  your,  legs 
to  his  (idesy  and  fliaking  the  rod  over  him  as  he  (lops : 
and  if  he  does  not  underlland  it  at  iirft,  yet  by 
continuance  and  labouring  him  therein,  he  will  foon 
attain  to  it,  efpecially  if  you  do  not  forget  to  cherifli 
him,  when  he  fliews  the  lead  token  of  apprehending 
you. 

Retiring  isgnotlier  leifon,  after  Sopping  and  advanc- 
ing ;  and  this  motion  mutt  be  both  cheriihed  and  in- 
creafed,  making  it  fip  familiar  to  him,^  that  none  may  be 
more  perfect ;  neither  b  He  to  retire  In  a  confufed,  man- 
ner, but  with  a  brave  rein,  a  confiant  head,  and  a  direQ 
line ;  nor  (hould  he  draw  or  fweeo  his  legs  one  after  an- 
other, but  take  them  clean^  nimbly,  and  eafily,  as  when 
he  trots  forward. 

LEVERET,  A  young  hare,  fo  called  in  the  firft  year 
of  her  affc. 

LEVIN ER.  1   A  hound  of  a  very  Angular  fcent, 

LYEMER.  5  and  incomparable  fwiftnefsi  this 
is  as  it  were  a  middle  kind,  betwixt  a  harrier  and  a  grey- 
hound, as  well  for  his  kind,  as  the  form  or  (hape  of  his 
body.  This  dog,  for  the  excellency  of  his  condition, 
viz.  his  finelling  and  fwift  running,  foUoweth  the  game 
with  more  eagernefs^  and  taketh  the  prey  with  great 
quicknefs. 

LIBERTY  OF  THE  Tongue,  is  a  void  fpace  left  in 
the  middle  of  a  bitt,  to  give  place  to  the  tongue  of  a  horfe, 
made  fair  the  bitt's  arching  m  the  middle^  and  riHiig  to- 
wards the  roof  6f  the  mouth. 

The  various  forms  of  the  liberty  give  name  to  the 
bitt. 

Hence  we  fay  a  fcatch- mouth,  a  Pignatelle,  /.  e.  with 
the  liberty  of  PignaUUes  fa(hion ;  a  cannon- mouth,  with 
the  liberty  like  a  pigeon's  neck. 

LICE,  IN  Cattle,  to  deftroy. 

Anoint  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  liafeed  oil,  and  flour 
of  brimftone.     And, 

To  kill  worms  and  maggots.  Get  black  foap,  or 
for  want  of  it,  other  foap ;  mix  it  with  tar  or  tar- wa- 
ter, and  anoint  the  place:  this  will  not  only  kill  the 
prefent,  but  even  prevent  the  future  from  breeding  in 
fore  places. 

LIGHT  Horse,  is  a  fwift  nimble  runner. 

We  likewife  call  a  horfe  light  that  is  well  made, 
though  he  is  neither  fwift  nor  attivc ;  for  in  this  laft  ex- 
preflion  we  confideronly  the  (hape  and  make  of  a  horfe, 
without  regard  to  his  qualities. 

LIGHT  UPON  theHand.  Ahorfeisfaidtobefuch, 
that  has  a  good  tradable  mout^,  and  does  not  jre(l  too 
heavy  upon  the  bitt. 


Your  horfes  that  Have  a  thtn  fore  hand,  /.  g.  ftnall 
(boulders,  are  commonly  light  upon  the  hand.  * 

Wc  call  a  coach -horfe  light,  when  lie  ftir^  n!m« 
bly,  and  dreads  the  whip  ;  or,  when  he  has  a  ligh( 
trot. 

All  your  light  coach-horfes  are  good,  and  a  hard  bea« 
vy  coach-horfe,  that  takes  the  lafhtng  eafily,  is  good  fur  , 
nothing.    Light  Hand.    «9^«HANb. 

LIGHTEN.  To  lighten  a  horfe,  to  make  a  horfe 
light  in  the  fore-hand,  is  to  make  him  free  and  lighter  in 
the  fore -hand  than  behind. 

If  you  would  make  your  horfe  light,  you  ought  to 
find  him  always  difpofed  to  a  gallo])  when  you  put  hin| 
to  a  trot,  and  after  galloping  fome  time,  put  him  back  to 
a  trot  again. 

LlGrlT-BELLIED  Horse,  is  one  that  commonly 
has  flat,  narrow,  and  contra6led  lides,  which  makes  the 
flank  turn  up  like  that  of  a  greyhouud. 

Such  a  horfe  has  but  a  little  flank,  he  is  light-bellied^ 
he  travels  and  feeds  but  little,  becaufe  he  has  too  much 
mettle. 

LIGS  IN  A  Horse,  are  little  pu(hes,  wheafs  or  blad- 
ders, within  the  lips  of  a  horfe,  and  are  cured  by  bruifing  * 
wormwood  and  flctrwort  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  honey, 
to  anoint  the  fores  with. 

LIME-BUSH.  A  device  to  catch  birds  with  ; 
which  is  performed  in  this  manner.  Cut  down  in  arm 
or  bough  .of  any  bulhy  tree,  whofe  twigs  are  thick  and 
long,  vet  fmootn  and  Oraight,  then  neatly  cutoff  all  the 
fupernuous  twigs»  and  having  your  ftrong  birdlime  weU 
mixed,  wrought  together  with  capon's  or  goofe-greafe^ 
warm  and  fit  the  work  by  daubing  over  of  an  eoual 
thicknefs  the  twigs  or  branches  that  are  left  within  tour 
fingers  of  the  bottom,  but  the  body  and  arms  muft  be 
free ;  place  your  bu(h,  thus  prepared,  on  fome  quickfet 
or  dead  hedge  for  a  fpring  iea{on  ;  near  a  town's-end, 
a  farm-yard,  &c.  in  fummer  and  harveft,  in  groves,  in 
hedges,  or  corn  fields,  orchards,  flax,  halm,  or  rape-land ; 
and  in  winter,  about  barns,  (tables,  corn-fields,  and 
(lacks  of  corn,  where  chaff  and  grain  are  fcattered  up 
and  down. 

The  bu(h  being  fo  fet,  place  yourfelf  in  feme  conve- 
nient flation,  where  you  may  lie  concealed,  and  near  the 
bu(h  you  are  to  have  about  half  a  dozen  flales  fixed, 
whofe  chirping  and  finging  will  entice  others  thereto. 
You  Ihould  alio  be  provided  vith  bird-calls  of  feveral  . 
(orts.  The  bufli  may  alfo  be  ufed  in  taking  field-fares, 
by  faftening  it  upon  a  tree,  and  having  fixed  fome  ftales, 
beat  the  adjacent  grounds  to  raife  them,  and  when  they 
efpy  the  (tales,  they  will  light  on  the  tree  and  bufh  for 
company. 

But  for  taking  pheafants  with  thcfc  Iime4)u(Iies  and 
rods,  take  your  call  and  ufc  it,  keep  yourfelf  fecret,  and 
in  one  plaCe,  till  you  have  enticca  them  about  you,  as 
they  are  taken  by  the  rods  on  the  ground.  To  you  will 
I'urprize  them  with  your  bu(hcs  ; ,  far  being  feared  from 
below,  they  will  take'  perch  and  fee  what  becomes  of 
their  fellows,  and  when  one  is  limed,  by  her  driving  and 
ftrugglino;,  and  the  reft  coming  and  gazing  to  fee  what  is 
befalleoher,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being  likewife 
limed.    It  is  requifite  to  number  the  lipie-rods,  for  when 
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you  have  gathered  up  all  the  phcafants  that  arc  Oaiight, 
and  find,  rods  wanting,  yoU  may  conclude  that  fome 

Sbeafaitts  arc  run  with  them  irilo  the  buflies ;  you  muft 
unt  them  out  with  a  good  fpaniel. 

LIMK-TWIUS.  5mall  lime-twigs,  about  thtce  or 
four  inches  long,  may  be  laid  in  pUces  where  the  birds 
haunti  or  ftuck  on  the  tops  of  hemp-cocks,  or  wheat- 
fiieaves;  or  little  boughs  may  be  ftuck  among  peas, 
which  the  fmall-birds  will  light  upon ;  by  which  means 
the  number  of  thefe  dcftroyers  of  corn,  grain,  feed, 
Uc.  may  be  leffene^- 

A  ftaic  of  one  or  two  living  night-bats  is  proper  to 
tlraw  them  to  the  fnaie,  but  an  owl  is  much  better. 
As  for  field-fares,  thrufhcs,  and  the  like,  which  in 
winter-time  ufually  fly  in  great  flocks,  they  are  eafily 
catched«  by  liming  two  or  three  large  boughs,  to  be 
fixed  on  the  top  of  fome  tall  tree,  placing  in  them  two 
or  three  dried  iVales  of  that  kind ;  the  adjacent  fields 
where  thofe  birds  feed  may  be  beaten,  and  they  will 
in  grczt  flights  take  to  the  tree  where  the  flales  are. 

To  take  great  fowl  with  lime-twigs :  get  plenty  of 
rods,  or  long,  fmall,  and  flraight  grown  twigs,  which 
are  light,  and  apt  to  ply  to  and  fro. 
'     Lime  the  upper  part  ot  thefe  twigs,    holding  the 
bird-lime  before  the  nre,  the  eafier  to  befmear  them. 

Having  a  knowledge  of  the  place  where  thefe  fowl 
rcfort  morning  and  evening,  ooferve  (before  day  for 
the  morning -flight,  and  before  fvm-fer  for  the  cveuing- 
flight)  to  plant  your  lime- twigs  at  the  haunt  of  thefe 
fowl,  flaking  down  one  of  the  fame  alive,  which  you 
have  caught  bcForc  for  that  purpofe. 

Prick  down  your  twigs  in  rows,  a  foot  diilant  one 
from  another,  round  about  the  Hale, 'allowing  him  room 
and  liberty  to  flutter  to  and  fro,  covermg  all  the  place 
of  their  haunt,  fo  that  there  Ihall  be  no  room  left,  but 
they  muft  of  necefljty  pitch  ©n  the  lime-twigs. 

Let  the  twi^s  b^  ftuck  in  the  ground  floping,  with 
their  tops  bending  into  the  wind,  about  a  foot,  or  fome 
thing  more,  above  ihe  ground.  It  will  likewife  be  beft 
to  prick  the  rods  fo  as  fc)  crofs  one  another,  that  is,  one 
point  into  the  wind,  and  a  not  hex  agamft  the  wind,  by 
which  means  the  fowls  will  be  entangled  which  way 
foever  they  go. 

Alfo  place  a  (late  at  fot^ie  diftancc  from  the  lime- 
twigs,  and  faften  (mall  ^firings  to  it,  which,  upon  the 
fight  of  anv  fowl,  )ou  are  to  pull,  to  make  the  ftale 
flutter,  which  will  allure  them  down  again. 

When  you  fee  any  taken»  you  are  not  to  run  inftant- 
ly  and  take  th«m  up,  if  at  the  fame  time  you  fee  any 
fowl  in  the  air,  for  their  fluttering  will  induce  others 
to  fwoop  in  among  them. 

It  will  alfo  be  ufelul  to  have  with  you  a  wcll-taiight 
fpaniel,  for  the  retaking  of  fuch  fowl,  (as  it  is  common) 
which  will  flutter  away  with  the  lime-twigs  about 
them*  , 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  ufc  the  twigs  for  the  taking  of 
fmaller  wild  fowl,  and  fuch  as  frequent  the  water  only, 
then  you  muft  fit  ihem  in  length  to  the  depth  of  the 
water,  and  your  rods  muft  be  limed  with  the  ftron^ 
water  bird-liipei  foch  as  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
wet. 

Stick  thefe  f ods  ta  the  water^  aftec  the  fame  manner 


as  thofe  upon  land,  that  part  of  the  rods  that  are  limed 
above  the  water  ;  and  alio  flake  down  a  live  ftale,  as  a 
mallard,  widgeon,  or  teal,  here  arid  there  amongll  the 
rods.     This  may  be  done  in  any  fiiallow  plafli  or  fen. 

It  will  not  be  neceflary  for  you  to  attend  continually 
on  your  rods,  but  only  to  come  three  times  a  day  to  fee 
what  are  taken,  viz.  early  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  late  in  the  evening  ;  but  bring  your  water-dog  with 
you,  for  if  you  find  that  any  of  your  rods  are  mifling, 
you  may  conclude  that  fome  fowls  being  fattened  to 
them,  are  crept  into  fome  hole,  bufh.  or  hedge,  by  the 
river-fide,  and  the  dog  will  be  very  necetfary  to  find 
them  out. 

Uo  not  beat  one  haunt  too  much,  but  when  you  find 
their  numbers  fail,  find  out  another  haunt ;  and  in  about 
three  weeks  time  the  firft  will  be  as  good  as  before. 

LI  MER,  \The  fame  as  blood-hound,  a  great 

LIMEHOUND,Jdog  to  hunt  the  wild  boar. 

LINES  FOR  Fishing.  To  make  them  after  the 
beft  manner,  let  the  hair  be  round,  and  twift  it  even, 
for  that  ftrengthens  the  line  ;  and  fee  that  it  be,  as  near 
as  you  can,  of  an  equal  bignefs  :  lay  them  in  water  for 
a  ouancr  of  an  hour,  by  which  means  you  will  find 
which  of  the  hairs  flirinks,  and  then  twift  them  over 
again. 

SomQ  mix  filk  in  the  twifting,  gthers  again  difap- 
prove  of  this,  but  approve  of  a  line  made  of  all  filk; 
alfo  of  a  line  made  all  of  the  fmalleft  luteflring,  as  very 
near  as  good,  but  it  will  foon  rot  in  the  water. 

When  you  have  prepared  .as  many  links  as  will  fuf. 
fice  to  make  your  line  long  enough,  you  muft  then  tie 
them  together  in  a  water  knot,  Dufch  knot,  or  weaver's 
knot.  Then  cut  oflFthe  fliort  ends  about  the  breadth  of 
a  ftraw  from  the  knot,  and  thus  the  line  will  be  even 
and  fit  for  filhing.  '  You  may  make  the  top  of  your 
line,  and  indeed  all  of  it,  except  two  yards  next  the 
hook,  of  a  coarfer  hair.  Always  let  the  top  of  your 
line,  whether  in  muddy  or  clear  waters,  be  made  of 
white  hair,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  line,  when  the 
fifh  bite,  will  be  far  more  difcernible.  Never  ftrain 
your  hatrs  before  thcy^are  made  into  a  line,  for  then  they 
will  (brink  when  ufed. 

Ta  make  the  line  handfome,  and  to  twift  the  hair 
even  and  neat,  gives  it  ftrengrh  :  for  if  one  hair  is  lone, 
and  another  ftiort,  die  fhort  one,  receiving  no  ftrengin 
from  the  long  one,  confequently  breaks  ;  and  then  tiic 
other,  as  too  weak,  breaks  alfo.  Therefore  iwift  them 
flowly,.  and  in  twitting,  keep  them  from  entangling, 
which  hinders  their  right  plaiting  or  bedding  logeihec ; 
twift  them  neither  too  hard  nor  too  ftack,  but  even,  fb 
as  they  may  twine  one  with  another,  and  no  more. 
When  you  have  tied  your  lengths  togethci  with  the 
water-knot,  cut  off  the  fliort  ends  about  the  breadth  of 
a  ftraw  from  the  knot,  that  it  may  not  undo  m  the 
uftng. 

Do  not  arm,  fix,  or  whip  hooks  to  any  line,  either 
for  ground  or  fly  angling,  that  confifts  of  more  than 
three  of  four  links,  at  the  moft,  the  top  of  the  upper- 
mo  ft  link  having  a  fmall  loop,  or  water- noofe,  you 
may  fix  it  to  any  line,  and  as  eafily  remove  it ;  there 
being  another  water-noofe  at  the  bottom  of  your  line. 

To  angle  for  trouts,  graylings^  and  ialmon  fmelts, 
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tvuli  the  dub  fly ;  let  the  two  firft  linTcs  nc^t  the  honk 
be  but  ot  one  hair  a  ptctc:  but  the  hair  nuift  be 
ftrong,  and  of  the  thick  ends  only,  and  cholVn  for  the 
purpofc.  The  next  two  hnks  of  two  )rairs.  and  next 
to  tncfc  one  of  three  hairs;  «t  the  top  ol  which  have  a 
watcr-noofe,  or  loop  to  put  your  line  to^  which  lower- 
moll  link  confifts  of  three  hairs,  and  h-ts  another  wa- 
ter-noofe  at  bottom,  or  h(x>k-Hnk  to  tix  your  fly  to. 
Then  let  two  of  the  next  hnks  oi  your  line  be  four 
hairs,  and  fo  proceed,  by  increaling  one  or  two  hairs 
till  you  come  to  fix  or  feven  hairs  at  the  top.  Let  the 
fingie  hairs,  or  three  or  four  of  tlie  next  links  be  of  a 
whTtct)r  light  colour. 

-The  artificial  fly  line  (hould  be  very  ftrong  at  the 
top  ;  by  this  method  any  young  angler  will  cali  a  fly 
well,  and  may  quickly  become  an  accurate  artift;  apd 
if  he  chancfes  to  fa  ft  en  his  hook,  and  cannot  come 
to  loofcn  it,  he  will  not  lofe  above  one  link,  or  two 
kt  moft,  though  he  pull  to  break  it ;  becaufe  the  line  is 
fo  ftrong  at  the  upper  end.  You  may  anghe  with 
ftronger  lines  at -the  caft-fly  than  at  ground,  in  a  clear 
water,  for  the  trout.  For  in  a  clear  water  at  ground 
for  trouts,  graylings,  and  falmon  fmelts,  never  ufe  a 
line  made  utherwife  than  with  a  fingle  hair  at  hook, 
and  fo  on  as  above  diretted ;  only  never  have  above 
four  hairs  iii  any  one  link  of  the  hne.  At  the  bottom 
of  every  line  have  a  fmall  water- noofe,  or  loop,  that 
you  may  hang  on  a  hook  of  any  lize,  whipt  to  a  line 
confifting  of  two  or  three  hooks. 

In  a  muddv  water,  or  one  difcolourcd  by  rain,  the 
ronning-Iine  mould  be  half  the  length  of  the  rod  more 
or  lefs,  and  the  two  loweft  links  of  three  hairs  a  piece. 
Next  ftiould  be  a  link  of  four  hairs,  with  a  loop  or  wa- 
ter-noofe  to  faften  it  to  another  of  the  fame  number, 
having  likewife  a  water-noofc  at  its  bottom.  Then 
proceed  with  links  of  five  or  fix  hairs  a-piece,  to  the 
end.  The  three  lowermoft  links  or  gildards,  (hould 
be  of  a  forrcl,  brown,  or  chefnut  colour.  Your  cane 
or  reed-rod  muft  have  a  top,  neither  too  ftiff,  nor  too 
ilender;'thc  rod  to  be  about  three  yards  and  a  half 
long,  and  the  top  abmit  one  yard  and  a  half,  or  two 
yaras,  of  hazle,  either  in  one  or  two  pieces j  or  five  or 
fix  inches  of  whalebone,  made  round,  fmooth,  and  ta* 
per.  All  this  will  make  the  rod  five  yards  and  a  half 
long,  or  five  yards  at  leaft. 

The  line  (hoiild  have  nK)re  lead  in  a  great,  trouble- 
fome,  rough  river,  than  in  one  that  is  fmaller,  and 
more  quiet ;  as  near  as  may  be,  always  jaft  fo  much  as 
will  (ink  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  permit  its  mo- 
tion,  without  any  violent  jogging  on  the  ground.  Car- 
ry the  top  of  your  rod  even  with  vour  hand,  beginning 
at  the  head  of  tlie  ftream,  ana  letting^  the  bait  run 
downwards  as  far  as  the  rod  and  line  will  permit,  the 
Icaft  dragging  and  rolling  on  the  ground.  No  more  of 
the  line  mult  be  in  the  water  than  will  permit  the  lead 
to  touch  the  bottom.  For  you  are  to  keep  the  line  as 
(Iraigbt  as  poflibie,  yet  fo  as  not  to  raife  tne  lead  from 
the  bottom.  When  you  have  a  bite,  you  may  per- 
ceive it  by  your  hana,  and  the  poiht  of  your  rod  and 
line;  then  tirike  gently,  and  ftraight  upwards;  firft 
allowing  the  fi(h,  by  a  little  flaekenhig  the  line,  a 
iLmall  time  to  take  in  the  bait.    In  a  clear  water,  in- 


'dcH.  if  has  been  fonnd  beft  fo  ftrike  at  the  firft  biting 
of  the  fifh,  when  )oa  angle  for  tiojt,  grayling,  or  fal- 
mon finch. 

The  bcft  colour  for  lines,  are  the  forrcl,  white,  apd 
grey;  the  two  lafl  lor  cltMr  w  iters,  ani  the  firfl  f«r 
muddy  rivers;  nor  is  the  pali;  watery  screen  to  he 
flighied,  wliicli  colour  you  may  nuke  after  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Take  a  pint  of  ftrong  ale,  lulf  a  pound  of  foot,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  juice  of  walnut -leaves,  and  the 
like  quantity  of  atlum;  boil  all  thei'e  together  in  a  pip- 
kin for  half'  an  hour,  then  take  it  off,  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
cold  and  then  piit  in  the  hair. 

Or  thus;  boil  a  large  handful  of  marigold -flowers  In 
a  quart  of  allum-watcr,  till  a  yellow  fcum  arifes,  then 
put  in  half  a  pound  of  green  copperas,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  verdigrcafe  reduced  to  a  fine  powder;  put 
thefe  with  the  hair  into  the  allum  water,  and  let  it  lie 
ten  hours  or  more,  then  take  out  the  hair  and  let  it 
dry.     i9^^  Angling. 

LINNET.  A  fingingbird,  fo  called  becaufe  (he 
feeds  upon  Hnfeed,  making  her  neft  in  black-thorn, 
white-thorn,  and  fir-bufhes,  but  upon  heaths  more 
than  any  where  elfe 

I'hey  build  them  with  very  fmall  roots,  and  other 
fort  of  ftufTlike  feathers,  thole  that  build  in  the  heath; 
but  fuch  as  do  it  in  hedges,  build  the  outfides  of  their 
nefts  with  mofs,  and  litie  it  within  according  as  the 
place  will  afford. 

Some  of  thefe  birds  innll  have  young  ones  four  times 
a  year,  efpecially  if  they  be  taken  from  them  before 
they  fly  out  of  their  nefts;  and  the  better  the  bird  is  in 
mettle,  the  fooner  (he  breeds  in  the  fpring:  the  young 
may  be  taken  at  four  days  old,  if  you  intend  they  (hall 
learn  to  whiflle  or  hear  any  other  bird  fing,  for  they 
being  then  fo  young,  have  not  the  old  bird's  long,  and 
fo  are  more  apt  to  take  any  thing,  than  if  you  fuffer 
them  to  be  in  the  neft  till  ttiey  be  almbft  fledged;  but 
when  they  are  taken  out  fo  young,  care  mitft  be  had 
to  keep  them  warm,  and  to  teed  them  but  a.  little  at  a 
time;  their  meat  muft  be  rape-feed  foaked  and  bruifed, 
to  which  put  full  as  much  white  bread  as  feed;  fre(h 
alfo  (hould  be  had  every  day^  for  if  it  be  four,  it  im- 
mediately makes  them  fcour  and  die :  neither  muft 
their  meat  be  given  them  too  dry,  for  in  fuch  a  cafe  it 
will  make  them  vent-burnt,  and  that  is  as  bad  as  if 
they  had  been  fcoured.  If  you  intend  to  whiftle  them, 
let  it  be  done  when  you  feed  them,  for  they  will  learn 
very  much  before  thtfy  can  crack  hard  feeds;  and  hang 
them  under  any  bird,  whofe  fong  you  have  a  mind  he 
(hould  learn.  Thefe  birds,  u  hen  young,  are  exceed- 
ing apt  for  any  fong  or  tone,  nay,  they  may  be  even 
taught  to  fpeak.  The  cocks  may  be  known  from  the 
hens,  fird,  by  the  colour  of  the  back;  for,  if  it  be  of 
the  dark  coloured  linnets,  the  cocks  are  much  browner 
man  the  hens  on  the  back,  and  on  the  pinion  of  the 
wing:  and  fo  of  the  white-thorn  linnets,  the  hens  are' 
much  lighter  than  the  cocks:  but  this  muft  be  noted ; 
that  a  hen  linnet  of  the  dark  colour,  is  darker  than  the 
cocks  of  the  light-coloured  linnets.  But  the  fecond, 
and  fureft  way  ot  all  to  know  him  is>  by  the  white  in 
his  wing.  •        - 
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Whereas  diis  bird.ts  fometimes  troubled  with  me- 
lancholy,  whea  you  find  the  end  of  his  rymp  fwelled, 
it  muft  be  pricked  with  a  needle,  and  the  corruption 
let  out,  and  the  fame  fqueezed  very  well,  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  then  anoint  him  with  an  ointment 
of  freih  butter  and  capon's  greafe,  and  for  two  or  three 
days  feed  him  with  lettuce,  beet-feeds,  and^  leaves; 
you  alfo  may  give  him  the  feeds  of  melons  chopped  in 
pieces,  which  he  will  eat  .very  greedily,  but  when  you' 
find  him  mend,  take,  the  melon^fecds  away,  give  him 
his  old  diet  a^ain,  and  put  into  his  water  two  or  three 
blades  of  faffion,  and  white  iugar-candy,  for  a  week 
or  more,  tilt  you  perceive  him  perfeftly  well. 

The  next  difeale  he  is  infeiled  with,  is  a  fcouring; 
the  firft  fort  thereof,  which  is  very  thin,  and  with  a 
blac.k  or  white  fubftance  in  the  middle,  is  not  very  in- 
jqrious,  nor  dangerous;  but  the  othei-,  which  is  be- 
tween black  and  white,  not  fo  thin  as  the  former,  but 
very  clammy  and  (licking,  is  never  good  in  a  bird. 
Kor  his  recovery,  give  him  at  firft,  melon«feed  (hred 
with  lettuce,  and  beet-feed  bruifed,  and  in  his  water, 
foroe  liquorice  and  white  fugar-candy,  ivith,  a  little 
flour  of  oatmeal  therein;  and  diligence  muft  be  ufed  to 
obferve  him  at  firil  when  he  is  iick»  that  fo  he  mav 
have  a  fiomach  to  eat,  fur  in  two  or  three  days  it  will 
be  Quite  gone,  and  then  it  is  difficult  to  recover  him. 

ih$  worft  of  all  his  difeafes  is,  the  white  clammy 
fcouring,  which  is  mortal  if  it  be  not  timely  looked 
.after;  this  proceeds  from  bad  feeds,  and  many  times 
from  want  of  water ;  and  the  badncfs  of  the  feeds  may 
arife  from  damage  taken  at  fea,  by  over-flowing,  or 
laving  in  the  wet  too  long  before  they  have  been  houf- 
ea ,  it  the  bird  be  not  helped  at  the  nrft  appearance,  it 
takes  away  his  ilomach,  and  makes  him  droop  and  fall 
from  his  meat;  therefore  to  cure  him,  ^ive  him  flax- 
feed,  taking  away  all  other  feeds,  then  lome  plantain- 
feed,  if  It  be  green,  or  elfe  it  will  do  him  no  good; 
but  if  fuch  cannot  be  got,  give  him  fome  of  the  leaves 
ihred  veiy  fmall,  and  fome  oatmeal  bruifed,  with  a 
few  crumbs  of  bread ;  in  his  water  give  him  fome 
white  fugar-candy  and  liquorice,  with  a  blade  or  two 
offaffron. 

Another  diftempcr  is  the  pbthifick,  and  may  eafily 
be  perceived,. by  feeing  the  bird  pant  and  heave  , his 
belly  faft,  and  fit  melancholy,  with  his  feathers  ftand- 
iog  big  and  (iaring;  it  is  likewife  difcovcred  by  his 
beliy^  when  it  fheu  s  itfelf  more  puffed  than  ordinary, 
full  of  rcddiQi  veins,  and  his  bread  very  lean  and 
Ih^rp;  he  will  now  alfo  fplit  and  caft  his  feed  about 
the  cage,  not  caring  to  eat  at  ^1.  This  difeafe  often 
befaU  them  for  want  of  water,  having  charlo(;k  feeds 
Qdingled  among  their  rape- feeds,  and  for  want  of  giv- 
ing them  a  little  green  meat  in  the  fphng  of  the  year. 
When  you  perceive  your  bird  begm  to  be  troubled 
with  this  evil,  cut  the  end  of  his  rump,  and  give  him 
white  fugar-candy,  with  two  or  three  bits  of  liquorice, 
or  for  want  of  fuch  Rigar-candy  put  in  fine  fugar;  for 
his  meat  you  (liould  ^ive  him  beet  and  lettuce-feeds  to 
feed  on,  or  fome  of  the  herb  mercury,  which  is  vciy 
.  good  againft  this  diftemper  for  any  feed-bird.  You 
ihay  likewife  give  him  melon-feed  chopped  fimall ;  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cagje  lay  fome  gravel|  with  a  little 


powdered  fugar,  and  a  little  ground|  oatmeal ;  ymi  may 
alfo  put  in  fome  loam,  with  which  the  country  people 
daub  their  walls  inftead  of* mortar  and  fand,  bruifed 
fmall,  and  it  will  bring  the  bird  to  his  ilomach  if  he  be 
notpaft  cure. 

This  bird  is  fubje£t  to  the  ftrains,  or  convulfions  of 
the  breaft,  for  which  you  are  to  feed  him  with  lettace, 
beet,  and  melon-feeds,  bruifed ;  diffolve  fugar-candy 
in  his  water,  and  fome  of  the  nightingale's  palte,  with 
a  little  liquorice,  fo  much  that  the  water  may  tafte  of 
it ;  continue  this  courfe  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five 
days,  now  and  then  taking  it  away  and  giving  him 
plantain  water;  and  the  fame  day  be  fure  to  give  hixxi 
ueet  or  lettuce  leaf. 

The  linnet  is  'fubjcfl  to  a  hoarfenefs  in  his  voice, 
which  many  times  comes  through  his  (draining  in  fing- 
ing;  and  he  often  gets  a  hu(k  in  his  throat  which  is 
feidom  helped,  to  come  fo  clear  off  as  at  firft ;  it  fre* 
quently  alfo  happens,  if  he  be  a  ilrong  mettled  bird, 
that  he  breaks  lomewhat  within  bim,  fo  that  he  will 
never  come  to  fing  again;  and  farther,  the  faid  hoarfe* 
nefs  proceeds  from  liis  being  kept  up  very  hot,  and  on 
a  fudden  his  cage  opened  to  the  air,  which  immediate* 
ly  ftrikes  a  cold  to  nis  breaft  and  throat,  and  often  kills 
him;  for  if  you  have  a  bird  in  the  moult,  you  muft  nof 
carry  him  to  the  air,  but  keep  him  from  the  air  till  he 
is  moulted  off,  then  open  him  by  degrees,  that  h^  may 
not  take  cold,  and  after  his  moult,  give  him  beet- 
leaves,  or  fome  liquorice^in  his  water,  to  cleanfe  him. 
Now  to  cure  his  hoarfenefs,  the  heft  remedy  is,  to  put 
fome  liquorice  and  a  few  annifeeds  in  his  water,  and 
then  to  fet  him  in  a  warm  place*    See  Paste. 

LIPPITUDE.  A  lippitude  is  a  defluxion  of  a  fait, 
Iharp  humour  from  the  cya^  attended  with  an  itching, 
pain  and  redncfs;  the  eye-lid  fwelling,  fo  as  tp  turn 
the  infide  as  it  were  oiuward;  the  fight  grows  dull, 
and  the  eyes  frequently  ciofed  up:  it  ufuaily  anacks 
young  hones  at  about  five  or  fix  years  of  age;  it  comes 
and  goes  once  in  three  montlis,  or  oftener,  and  conti- 
nues each  time,  more  or  lefs,  from  a  week  to  a  months 
thus  .it  goes  on,  perhaps,  two  years  or  more,  when  all 
the  fvmntoais  ceafe,  but  end  in  a  catara£k. 

Tne  inarp  hunKsyr  abovemeoiiroDed  runs  down  tha 
cheek  in  greater  or  leiis  quantities,  and,  is  fo  liot  as  to 
fcald  and  deftroy  the  hair  there:  the  veins  in  all  the 
parts  abpui  the  eyes  axe  very  turgid,  fometimes  the  eye 
appears  dull,  ax,  others  cloudy,  then  again  clearer:  but 
it  u  rarely  brightly:  the  humour  that  diftils  from  the 
eyes  is  fometimes  fo  ihifik  as  to  give  up  the  c}  elids  for 
i^  fome  time. 

The  feat  of  this  difeafe  is  the  glands  on  the  infide  of 
the  eye- lids;  and  it  niay  be  obferved^  that  if  they  are  of 
a  fiood  fize,  and  well  fbaped,  if  they  are  clear,  and  the 
ligut  is  good,  as  foon  as  the  (harp  humours  abate,  if 
the  returns  are  lets  violent  and  more  rare^  fome  hope 
of  recovery,,  without  ending  in  a  catara3,  may  be  in- 
dulged; but  if  the  eye  Hirlnki  and  grows  lefe,  acau* 
ract  will  certainly  enfue^  ^ 

In  order  to  the  cure,  if  the  eye  is  not  ip  a  perjihing' 
ftate,  and  thq  horfe  in  low  condition,  bleed :  then, 
once  in  eight  day*  give  a  cooling  purge  ;  and,  on  the 
days  free  IroA  purging,,  give  aiumicsy  particularly 
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nitre  (o  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  in  a  day :  and,  in 
order  to  ftrengthen  the  relaxect  glands,  and  membrane 
of  the  eye-lid,  many  lieht  fcarincations  may  be  made, 
with  a  lancet;  on  the  inude  of  the  eye-lid,  which  turns 
out ;  then  the  whole  eye  may  be  wa(hed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  the  following  lotion  : 

Take  ot  white  vitriol,  two  drachms;  camphor,  one 
drachm ;  rub  them  well  togethcry  then  gradually  mix 
them  with  a  pint  ot  water. 

When  by  thefe  means,  the  (harp  humour  decreafes, 

Sjive  the  following  alterative  powder,  every  morning, 
or  two  or  three  months ;  then,  after  an  interval  oF  the 
lame  time,  repeat  it  as  before. 

Alierativi  Pcnuder. 

Takeof  crude  antimony,  half  an  ounce ;  gum  guaiacum, 
two  drachms ;  mix  them  for  one  dofe. 

When  the  blood  veffels  about  the  eyes  and  parts  ad- 
jacentf  are  extremely  turgid,  they  may  be  well  bathed, 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  with  flrong  vinegar.  It  is  the 
prafiice  of  fome  on  thefe  occafions,  t6  take  up  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  veins  ;  and  in  fome  other  cafes,  to  tie 
u^  arteries ;  but  this  method  is  rather  hurtful  than  other- 
wife,  by  checking  the  circulation  and  depriving  the  parts 
of  nourifliment. 

If  the  eye  feems  to  (brink,  walk  it  with  the  following, 
two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Tht  Coittjrtum. 

Take  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two  drachms;  brandy, 
fbuf  ounces  ;  lime-water,  one  pint,  mixed. 

With  this  collyrium,  try  alfo  what  a  better  diet  will 
do ;  allow  him  a  moderate  quantity  of  oats  :  £ood  nou- 
rifliment and  moderate  exercife  may  give  a  ntvourable 
turn ;  indeed,  in  diforders  oT  the  eyes,  hard  labour 
fliould  he  tmtyerfally  avoided.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  low  keeping,  after  good  and  plentiful  feeding, 
greatly  hurts  the  fight ;  and  hard  labour,  added  to  the 
loafing  diet;  aggravates  the  difadvantage  confiderably. 
Colts  are  often  made  to  go,  blind,  by  full  feeding,  and 
early  hard  working. 

'I  beie  means  not  fucceeding,  the  laft  refource  is  mer« 
eurials ;  and,  perhaps^  the  moil  proper  will  be  the 
Hirbith  minecai,  which  may  be  given  as  direded  for  the 
farcy. 

LIPS  OF  jk  Horse.  If  thefe  be  thin  and  little,  they 
contribute  to. a.  good  mouth,  but  the  contrary  if  they  be 
large  and  thick. 

.  LISl  EN  iNG.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  go  a'li (tening  pace. 
Sti  EcouTa. 

LIVER,  Stoppages  in,  in  Horses.  The  ob-^ 
firucUon  in  the  liver  frequently  happens  through  excefs 
of  humours,  tbat  are  not  capable  oi  being  digcHed  into 
good  and  wholefome  blood  ;  they  clog  and  binder  the 
cavities  of  the  paflages-,  and  by  that  means  caufe  pains 
and  ficknefa^  Thefe  humours  ace  known-iiy  the  dulnefs 
of  the  countenance,  hanging  of  the  head,  often  ftraining, 
aod  inwaid  groaning. 

Take  agrimony,  chamomile,  fumitory,  pariley,  worm- 
liood^  fttCfX)!}',  endive,  the  feods  of  lupines,  and  flowers 


of  Mayweed,  a  haiidful ;  liquorice,  gen*ian,  and  feiklr- 
nard,  of  each  an  ounce:  b^uife  them  well,  ano  boil 
them  in  a  quantity  fufficient  of  cyder  or  perry,  and  give 
it  the  horfe  very  warm,  and  let  him  walk  thereupon  iof 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  after ;  and  a  fortnight  after  oe  fpar. 
ing  in  ^is  diet,  that  the  humours  by  this  means  may  dif 
pcrfe  and  confume. 

LIVER,  DEFECTIVE,  IN  SwiNE.    Torcftorc. 

Takean  ounce  of  flour  of  brimflone,andhalfadrachm 
of  crude  antimony  ;  put  it  into  half  a  pint  of  verjuice,  or 
the  juice  of  four  grapes,  and  give  it  warm  \  this  will  alfo 
reftore  a  palled  appetite.  ^    '  ' 

LOACH.  Though  it  is  a  fmall,  yet  it  is  a  fine  fifh  : 
his  breeding  and  feeding  is  in  little  and  clear  fwift 
brooks  or  hvUlets,  and  in  (harp  ftreams;  gravel  is  his 
ufual  food. 

He  is  fmall  and  flender,  feldom  exceeding  three 
inches  in  length  :  he  is  bearded  like  a  barbel,  having 
two  fins  at  his  fides,  four  at  his  bellv,  and  only  one 
at  his  tail,  and  is  freckled  with  many  black  and  brown 
fpots. 

The  loach  is  commonly  full  of  fpawn,  which  is,  with 
thcfleih,  a  very- grateful  food  to  weak  ftomachs,  afford- 
ing great  nourifliment.  He  is  to  be  taken  with  a  vexy 
fmallworm,  near  the  ground,  for  be  delights  to.be  near 
the  gravel,  and  therefore  is  feldom  feen  on  the  top  of 
the  water. 

LOCKS,  are  pieces  of  leather,  two  fingers  broad;, 
turned  round,  and  ftufF^fd  on  the  infide,  to  prevent  their 
hurtmg  the  paftern  o(  a  horfe,  round  which  they  are 
clapped. 

7#  LODGE  (among  Foreflers)  a  buck  is  faid  to  lodge^ 
when  he  goes  to  reft. 

LOTTO-JOINTED  Horse,  is  one  whofe  paftern  i» 
flender  and  pliant. 

LOW.    To  carry  low-    Sit  Carry. 

LOW.BELL  and  Hand-Net.      With  thefe  in- 
ftruments  bmds  are  taken  in  champaign  countries,  as 
alfo  in  Itubble-fields,  efpecialiy  that  of  wheat,  from  the- 
middle  of  OQohir  to  the  end  of  March^  and  after  this 
manner  ;    when  the  air  is  mild,  about  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  the  moon  not  ftiining,  take  the  low-bell,,  which 
ftrouJd  be-of  a  deep  hollow  found,  andof  luch  ar  restfon-  * 
able  fize  as  may  be  well  carried  in  one  hand,  tdll  this"- 
bell  jull  as  a  weather  (beep  does,  while  he  is  feeding  in 
paflute  ground  : '  you  may  alfo  have  a  box  much  like  a 
lanthorn,  about  a  root  and  a  half  fq^uare,  big  enough  to 
hold  two  or  throe  great  lights,  let  it  be  lined  with  tin^ 
and  one  fide  open  to  fend  forth  Mie  light ;  fix  this  box 
to  your  bread  to  carry  before  /ou,  and  the  light  will 
ca(t  at  a  great difla nee  before  you,  very  broad,  by  which> 
means  you  may  fee  any  thing  on  the  ground  within  the 
compais  of  the  light,  and  confequently  the  birds  that 
rooft  therein* 

For  the  talking  of  t)i  'm  you  are  to  have  two  men  with 
you,  one  on  each  fuie,  walking  a  little  after  you,  that 
they  may  not  be  within  the  reflexion  oi  the  light  that 
the  lanthorn  or  box  calls  forth  ;  and  each  of  them* 
Ihould  be  provided  wich  a  hand-^net,  about  three  or  four^ 
fcei  (quare,  which  muft  bo  fixed  to  a  long  ilick,  to  cany 
m  their  hands,  fo  that  when  eidier  ot  them  fees  any 
birds  on  his  fide,  he  is  to  caA  his  net  over  them,  and  fo 
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take  them  up,  Ts'iih  as  little  noife  as  may  be  ;  nnd  let 
h.m  that  carries  the  light  and  iow-bell  be  the  loremoft  to 
take  them  up,  without  being  too  hafty,  for  tear  of  railing 
others.  * 

The  found  of  the  low-bell  caufes  the  birds  to 
lie  clofc,  and  not  to  llir  while  you  lay  the  net  over 
them. 

It  you  would  pradifc  this  fport  by  yourfelf,  carry  the 
low-bell  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  net,  about  two 
teet  broad  and  three  long,  with  a  handle,  which  is  to 
lay  upon  them  as  you  cipy  them  :  but  fome  perfons,  in- 
ftead  of  holding  the  light  to  their  brcaft,  tie  the  low-bell 
to  their  girdle,  and  their  motion  caufes  the  bell  to 
rtrike  :  and  the  light  they  carry  in  their  hand,  ex- 
tendmg  their  arm  before  them  ;  but  then  their 
lanthorn  or  box,  is  not  fo  large  as  that  hung  at  the 
breaft. 

LOYAL.  A  horfc  is  faid  to  be  loyal  that  freely 
bends  all  his  force,  in  obeying  and  performing  any  ma- 
nage he  is  put  to,  does  not  defend  himfelf  or  re  Hit,  not- 
^ithftanding  his  being  ill  treated. 

A  4oyal  mouth  is  an  excellent  mouth,  of  the  nature 
of  fuch  as  we  call  moutlis  with  a  full  red  upon  the 
band.' 

LUNGS.    See  Pleura. 

LUNGS  OF  Asses,  imperfe^ions  in,  are  known  by 
painful  or  heavy  breathings  or  pantings,  to  remove 
which. 

Boil  mugwort  and  bay-lcaves  in  water  ;  fweetcn  it 
with  brown  fugar,  or  fugar-candy  if  you  can  get  it,  and 
give  a  pint  at  morning  and  evening. 

LUwGS  IN  Beasts,  growing  of.  The  lungs  of 
beads  are  very  oft  fubje6l  to  ficknefs  or  ftoppine.  as 
will  appear  by  their  coughing,  and  wheefing,  and  tome- 
times  hanging  forth  their  tongues  a  great  while  aher, 
which  is  a  great  fign  of  an  impediment  in  their 
lungs. 

Take  a  pint  of  tanner's  oxzt  \  blend  it  with  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  an  ounce  of  fugar- candy ,  two  penny-worth  of 
fallad  oil,  and  two  fpoontuls  of  tar ;  and  give  it  to  the 
'  bead  warm  at  twice. 

Alfo  you  may  give  them  two  balls  (each  as  big 
as  an  egg)  or  tar,  butter,  garlic,  and  fugar-candy, 
blended  together,  and  it  will  mend  them  very  fpeedily. 

Or, 

Take  cloves,  annifeeds,  long-'pppper,  turmeric  and  fe- 
nugreek, of  each  an  ounce  ;  boil  them  in  fmalt  ale,  and 
give  half  a  pint  hot  in  a  morning  for  a  week  • 

LUNGS  OF  Goats,  confumptivc,  to  cure. 

Take  the  leaves  of  dew-berries  or  brambles,  fcabious 
and  comfrey,  each  a  handful,  liquorice  and  annifeeds 
each  an  ounce,  boil  them  in  fmall  beer  a  quart  or  three 
pinurfti^in  it  out,  and  give  half  a  pint  warm  morning 
and  evening. 

LUNtS.         \  (in  Falconry)  leaQies,  or  long  lines 

LOWINGS.  /  to  callin  hawks. 

LUNETS*.  A  Ion  of  leather  fpefbcles  for  vicious 
horfes. 

LURCHER.  A  kind  of  hunting- dog,  much  like  a 
mongrel  grevhound,  with  pricked  ears,  a  (hagged  coat, 
and  generally  of  a  yeilowi(h  white  colour  :  they  are 
MKery  fwift  runners,  to  that  if  they  get  between  the  bur- 


roughs and  the  conies  they  fcldom  mifs ;  and  this  1$ 
their  common  prattice  in  hunting;  yet  they  ufcothtr 
fubtleties,  as  the  tumbler  does,  fome  of  tllem  brina, 
ing  in  their  game,  and  thole  arc  the  boft,  {^^^ 
alio  obfervable  that  a  lurcher  will  run  down  a  hare  at 
ft  retch. 

LURE  (in  Falconrj')  a  device  of  leather,  in  the  fhapc 
of  two  wings,  ftuck  with  feathers,  and  baited  with  a  pie,  o 
of  flefh,  to  call  back  a  hawk  when  at  a  cunfiderablcdif, 
tancc. 

MADNESS  IN  Cattle,  to  cure. 
I'irll  cord  them  in  the  neck;  let  tjiem  blood  in 
the  temples,  under  the  eyes,  and  in  ihe  ears  ;  let  them 
bleed  very  well,  and  give  them  fenugreek,  tuimcric, 
long  pepper,  and  green  annifeeds,  all  m  like  portions, 
and  but  three  penny-worth  in  the  whole,  with  the  juice 
of  rue,  or  clfe  very  fmall  grains,  put^ together:  give  it 
them  in  a  ouart  of  ftrong  ale  or  beer  milk- warm,  but 
give  one  half  of  the  thinneft  in  at  their  noilrils,  and  the 
reft  at  their  mouth. 

This  difeafe  is  eafily  found  out ;  for  they  will 
reel  as  they  go,  and  fet  their  head  i-nto  their  neck,  or 
againft  a  wall  or  a  gate,  and  two  men  can  haidly  (tir 
them. 

MADNESS  IN  Dogs.     See  Di)C3  Madness, 

MADNESS,  OR  Frenzy  in  horfes. 

This  difeafe  is  very  dangerous,  and  often  terminates 
in  death,  and  is  occafioned  by  hot  and  fiery  humours, 
unleafonably  mixing  with  the  blood  which  by  its  af. 
cending  inflammation  a(Hif)s  the  brain,  that  principal 
feat  ot  life :  and  this  is  known  by  the  ftaring  of  the 
horfe,  the  diftorting  of  his  eyes,  hanging  of*  bis  cars, 
ftaggering  and  giddinefs,  his  often  crymg  and  forfaking 
his  meat,  aitd,  if  it  be  wrought  to  a  height,  his  often 
beating  himfelf  againit  the  polls,  manner,  and  other 
places  he  can  conveniently  come  at,  biting,  ftamping, 
and  flying  about,  with  many  the  like  diforders.  The 
remedy  is. 

Speedily  let  him  bldod  in  the  temple  veins,  and  if  he 
bleed  not  freely  there,  ftrike  him  in  the  neck  veins, 
when  having  i>led  fufliciently,  take  the  roots  of  gourds, 
or  wild  cucumbers,  black  hellebore,  rue,  and  mint,  with 
virga  paftoris,  of  each  a  handful,  boil  them  in  beer  or 
fair  running  water,  and  give  him  the  liquid  part  very 
warm,  and  doing  fo  three  or  four  times  it  will  purify 
and  purge  the  blood  ;  but  if  you  fuppofe  it  too  weak  for 
the  horie*s  conftitution,  you  may  diflblve  in  it  an  ounce 
of  well  wafhed  aloes  ;  and  obferve  in  this  cafe  above  all 
things  to  keep  him  warm. 

IVlADNEdSiN  Habbits;  a  diforder  not  uncommon, 
and  is  caufed  by  corrupt  blood,  by  ranknefs  of  feeding, 
and  is  known  by  their  leaping,  tumbling,  and 
wallowing  with  their  heels  upwards.  The  remedy 
is. 

Strew  endive,  parfley  and  hart-thiftlc  about  their 
holes,  and  by  eating  thele  it  will  cure  them. 

MADNESS  IN  Swine  (hould  be  fpeedily  looked  to^ 
as  it  is  a  dangerous  dillemper,  moltly  caufed  through 
worms  breeding  in  the  head,  and  fometimes  makes  the 
fwine  deftroy  himfelt  by  beating  againft  the  fiy,  or 
tumbling  down  fome  ftecp  placQ,  or  into  the  water^ 
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unlefs  great  care  be  taken.      The  following  is  the  re- 
medy. 

Take  an  ounce  of  ihe  juice  of  briony  root/ as  much 
of  the  juice  of  wormwood,  fingle  poppv  water  a  quarter 
of  a  pint ;  hold  up  his  head  by  ftrength,  and  put  thcfe 
warm  ii)to  his  nodiils,  and  fo  hold  it  the  fpace  of 
a  quarter'  of  an  hour  at  leaft,  then  give  him  a  drench 
of  vinegar,  wherein  colcwort  leaves  or  lettuce  have  been 
boiled. 

MAGGOTS  IN  Swine,  to  remove. 

Get  black  foap,  or  for  want  of  it  other  foap,  mix  it 
with  tar  or  tar- water,  and  anoint  the  place.  This  will  not 
only  kill  the  prefent,  but  even  prevent  the  future  from 
breeding  in  fore  places. 

MAGGOT-FISHING  begins  with  Afey  and  con- 
tinues till  Chrtftmoi  ;  but  the  bell  time  for  taking  gray- 
ling in  rivers,  is  from  the  middle  of  Auguft  till  Novtmber, 
Maggots  are  conftantly  of  ufc  in  fifhing;  for  all  forts 
of  frefh-water  fifh  (except  falmon,  pike,  and  (had)  will 
feed  upon  this  bait  in  a  very  plentiful  manner.  It  is 
the  beft  bait  for  quicknefs  ot  fport ;  for  upon  throwing 
in  a  few  handfuls  upon  them,  oy  little  and  little,  before 
you  begin  to  fiffa,  you  will  by  that  means  draw  the  iiih 
together,  and  thev  will  pick  up  the  baits  from  the  bottom, 
juit  as  the  poultry  will  pick  up  their  food  from  the 
ground. 

It  was  formerly  the  pra6lice  to  bait  the  hook  with  the 
maggot,  and  to  bait  tlie  holes  with  other  fort  of  ground 
baits,  which  could  afford  but  little  fport ;  for  neither 
trout,  grayling,  nor  perch  will-  eat  grains,  ilcwed  malt, 
paftes,  or  any  fuch  dead  baits,  and  therefore  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  bait  the  hole,  with  the  fame  you  put  upon  your 
hook  ;  Hying  baits,  when  thrown  into  the  water,  being 
much  more  tempting  than  dead  ones,  and  make  the  fiin 
,mx>rc  eager.  If^you  lofe  a  hook  in  a  grayling's  mouth, 
there  is  great  probability  that  in  five  minutes  you  reco- 
ver it,  by  u(ing  more  caution  the  next  time  you  Arike ;  for 
when  the  fifli  are  come  in  fliuals  to  your  oaiting-place, 
the  largeft  fiih  prefles  moit  forward,  and  fooneft  catches 
your  bait. 

When  you  fifli  in  rivers  with  this  bait,  your  line 
(hould  be  finer  than  for  pool-tifliing,  and  leaded  pretty 
heavy :  the  lower  link  muil  be  a  fingle  hair, 
or  a  fine  filk-worm  gut;  and  always  obferve  that 
your  ihot  drags  upon  the  bottom,  efpecially  in  a 
it  ream. 

MAGPIES,  GLEADS,  and  CROWS,  to  takh. 
When  you  have  found  any  carrion,  .upon  which  crows, 
pies,  kites,  &c.  are  preying,  over  night  fet  your  lime- 
twigs  every  where  about  the  carrion,  but  let  them  be 
fmall,  and  not  fet  too  thick  ;  if  they  are,  they  being  fub- 
tle  birds,  will  fufpefl  fome  mifchief.  defigned  againll 
them.  When  you  perceive  one  to  be  faft,  advance  not 
to  him  prcfently,  for  mod  commonly  when  they  are  fui  e- 
\y  caugnt,  they  are  hot  fenfibleof  it. 

They  may  be  taken  another  way»  and  that  is  by  join- 
ing feveral  nooles  to  a  packthread,  and  pegging  it  down 
about  a  yard  from  the  carrion ;  for  oftentimes  when 
they  have  gotten  a  piece  of  fle(h,  they  are  apt  to  run 
away  to  feed  themfelves,  and  if  the  noofes  be  .thick,  it  is 
two  to  one  but  the  noofes  catch  fome  of  them  by  the 


MAILED,  fpeckled,  or  full  of  fpecks,*  as  the  feathers 
of  hawks,  partridges,  &c.  or  as  the  furs  of  fome  wild 
beaHs  are. 

MAKt-HAWK  among  falconers,  an  old  (bunch 
hawk,  which  being  u fed  to  ^y^  will  eafiiy  inflnid  a 
young  one. 

MALANDERS.  1    a  difeafe  in  horfes,  which  takes 

MALENDERS,  J  its  n^mc  oi  melandare,  Italian^  to 
go  ill.  They  are  certain  chops,  or  chinks,  appear- 
ing on  the  infide  of  the  fore  legs,  juft  again(^  the  bend- 
ing  of  the  knee,  which  difchargc  a  red  iharp  pungent 
water.  . 

.They  are  painful,  and  make  a  borfe  go  ftiflF,  and 
fometimes  to  halt  at  his  firft  fetting  out  of  the  fta- 
hie. 

They  are  eafy  to  be  difcovered,  by  the  flaring  and 
briflly  hairs  growing  out  of  the  aflFe6ted  part,  and  they 
are  frequently  attended  with  a  fort  of  fcab,  either  bigger 
or  lefTer,  according  to  the  various  degrees  oi  this  evil 
forrance.  . 

They  proceed  fometimes  from  corrupt  blood,  hard 
labour,  or  being  over- ridden  ;  fometimes  from  want  of 
clean  keeping  or  rubbing  ^  and  moft  commonly 
fuch  horfes  as  have  the  moft  hairy  legs  (as  the 
Fiandtrs  and  Friejland  horfes)  are  moft  fubjed  to  this 
difeafe. 

Thofe  things  which  are  good  for  the  fcratches-,  and 
felanders  [which  fee)  are  all  good  for  this. 

They  proceed  from  the  famecaufe,  and  confequently 
require  the  fame  method  oi  cure,  which  confiils  in  wash- 
ing the  parts  with  old  chamber-lye,  or  a  lather  of  foap, 
warmed ;  and  afterwards  applying  over  the  cracks  a 
ftrong  mercurial  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  and  renewed 
night  and  morning  till  the  fcabs  fall  off,  and  the  cure  is 
completed ;  when  it  will  be  neceft'ary  to  give  the  crea- 
ture a  geiitlc  purge  or  two. 

Inftead  of  a  complete  cure,  you  ought  rarher  only  to 
endeavour  to  allay  the  humour,  and  qualify  its.  iharp- 
nefs ;  and  therefore  content  yourfelf  with  keeping  the 
'part  very  clean,  by  fcouring  off  the  corruption  that  fticks 
to  the  hair  or  fkin,  with  black  foap,  rubbing  the 
maianders  with  it,  and  wafhing  them  with  urine^ 
or  good  lye,  or  oil  of  nuts  (haken  with  water;  or 
elfe  to  anoint  them  with  batter  fried  till  k  becomes 
black. 

But  the  furcft  method  of  cure,  is  to  mintJe  equal 
quantities  of  linfeed  oil  and  aqua  vitas,  Dirnng  them, 
and  fhaking  them  till  the  mixture  grows  white,  with 
which  anoint  the  forrance  once  a  day,  which  will  dry  a 
little,  and  allay  the  iharpnei^  of  the  humouc,  fo  tliat  the 
maianders  will  neither  caufe  a  Iwelling  nor  pain. 

MALT-LONG,.    >    is  a  cankerous  ibrrance  about 

MALT-WORM,  J  the  hoof  ot  an  borfe,  juft 
upon  the  coronet,,  which  breaks  out  into  knobs 
and  bunches  that  run  with  a  wateiiQi,  iharp  lye, 
and  hiunour,  which  will,  if  let  alone,  envenom,  the  whole^ 
foot. 

For  the  cure:  if  it  be  iafummjcr-tifne,  pound  black 
fnails  and  burdoCk-roots  together,  and  lay  them  on  the- 
fore  :  renewing  the  application  once.  ir>  tweaty-four 
hours. 

If  in  the  winter-time,  pound  the  fcrapiog^  of  a  pot  er 
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cauldron,  with  a  handful  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  elder- 
tree^  )and  apply  it  to  the  fimance ;  renewing  the  applica* 
tion  once  a  day.  Or  you  may  lay  a  like  quantity  of  gy- 
lie,  pepper,  and  honey,  ftamped  together,  on  the  part 
aff«>cd. 

MANAGE,  is  a  word  that  fignifies,  not  only  th^ 
ground  fet  apart  for  the  exercife  of  riding  the  great 
horfe,  but  likewife  the  exercife  itfclL  Tlie  manage,  or 
ground  proper  for  managing  horfes,  is  fomecimes  a  co- 
vered place,  as  riding-houic^s  in  great  academies,  for 
continuing  the  exercife  in  bad  v^^cather ;  fonietimes  it  is 
open  in  order  to  give  more  liberty  and  pleafure,  both  to 
the  horfe  auid  horieman. 

We  always  fuppofe  a  center  in  the  middle  of  the  ma- 
naze,  for  regulating  the  rounds  and  volts. 

Sometimes  this  cemre  isdidtnguifhed  by  a  pillar  fixed 
in  it,  to  which  they  tie  the  horfe  when  he  begins  to 
irarn ;  upon  the  tide  of  the  manage  other  pillars  are 
placed,  two  by  two  in  order  to  teach  horfes  the  fore 
quarters,  by  tying  them  with  ropes.     See  Pi  l  la  r  . 

MANAGE,  OR  ExBRCisx  of  a  Hor8£,  is  a  partis' 
cular  way  of  working  or  riding  him. 

Make  your  horfes  work  upon  the  air  and  the  manage 
that  j'ou  ttfed  to  put  them  moft  to. 

A  horfe  isfaid  to  manage,  when  he  works  upon  volts 
and  airs,  which  fuppofes  him  broke  and  bred. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  roanaffcd,  orafiui(hed 
horfe,  that  is  well  broke  and  bred,  and  confirmed  in  a 
particular  air  or  manage. 

HIGH  MANAGE,  is  the  high  or  raifed  airs  which 
are  proper  for  leaping  horfes. 

In  chufing  a  horfe  for  the  manage,  make  choice 
of  a  horfe  of  a  middle  (ize,  that  is  Kkely,  full  of 
fpirit  and  adion,  (hort  truifed,  well  'coupled,  having 
good  feet  and  legs,-  and  fhoulders  very  eafy  and  fap- 
ple. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  horfes  which  have 
chick,  niflT,  and  (hort  joints,  that  are  no  ways  flex- 
ible or  pliant,  are  unfit  for  the  manage;  tor  glib 
and  bendmg  joints,  if  they  be  not  too  long,^are  one  of 
the  chief  qualities  requifite  in  a  fine  and  delicate  horfe 
of  manage. 

As  for  the  age  moft  proper  to  b^in  to  work  a  horfe 
defigned  for  the  manage,  nc  (houla  not  be  too  young, 
not  only  becaufe  his  apprehenfion  is  not  yet  come  to 
him,  but  alfo  becaufe  a  horfe  of  three  years  old  being 
but  a  griftle,  (lopping  and  going  back  will  fpoil  him,  by 
draining  bis  back  and  (tretching  his  hams. 


ManagemefU  of  Catik;  and  fir fi  of  Oxen  and  Cows* 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  cattle,  the  farmer  (hould  be 
particularly  careful  to  confider  the  nature  of  his  ground. 
if  iiis  pafture  is  rich  and  good,  he  fiiould  purchafe  the 
larger  breed  ;  if  othcrwife,  the  fmaller  fort.  The  La»- 
xafiin  is  the  largeft,  and  the  Scotch  and  fVclch  the 
fmallefi  ;  but  there  are  qfiany  forts  between.  Thofe 
bred  in  lofijluri  are  middle  fized,  chiefly  red  and  hardy  ; 
they  yield  vciy  good  profit,  and  will  thrive  on  ainioft 
any  foil.  All  the  cattle  of  this  kind  (hould  be  chofen  of 
x)ne  fort  and  as  near  in  fize  and  colour  as  poflTible.  As 
ihe  breed  greatly  depends  on  the  bull,  great  care  Ihould 


be  taken  to  choofe  one  that  is  ftrong,  well  made,  full  of 
vigour,  and  perfe£lly  in  health ;  one  that  has  a  (harp 
quick  countenance,  a  broad  curly  forehead,  brge  black 
eyes,  long  horns,  a  thick  nect^,  a  long  and  large  bcily, 
fmooth  hair,  Araight  flat  back,  fquare  buttocks,  round 
and  fle(hy  thiglis,  and  his  legs  ftraigbt  with  very  (Kort 
joints.  Bulls  of  this  defcription  will  produce  the  beft 
breed  of  draught  oxen. 

The  choice  of  the  cow  is  likewife  equally  important, 
as  the  breed  will  naturally  poffefs  a  certain  fliarc  of  the 
bad  as  well  as  good  qualities  of  each  of  their  progenitors. 
I  would  therefore  recommend  thofe  that  have  broad 
black  full  eyes,  large  horns,  a  broad  forehead,  a  long 
and  thin  neck,  a  deep  belly,  round  legs,  thick  thigb, 
fliort  joints,  large  deep  udder  with  four  teats,  and  large 
feet  with  found  hoofs. 

The  fize  of  the  cows,  as  I  obferved  before,  muft  be 
fuited  to  the  goodhefs  of  your  land,  though  the  largeft 
generally  give  moft  milk  ;  but  for  whatever  purpofe  you 

Eurchafe  them,  whether  for  breeding,  fatting,  or  milking, 
y  all  means  buy  thofe  that  are  taken  trom  worfe  ground 
than  your  own. 

Do  not  put  the  tow  to  bull  till  file  is  three  years  old, 
and  then  let  it  be  about  the  month  of  July.  If  (he  has 
had  calf  before,  it  mud  be  taken  from  her,  aitd  (he  mull 
be  milked  for  three  days  after  to  prevent  her  iidder  being 
fore.  The  red  cow  is  elleemed  the  beft  for  milk,  and  the 
black  for  producing  calves. 

Put  the  cow  into  0ood  grafs  about  a  fortnight  before 
(he  calves ;  or,  if  it  happens  in  the  winter  feafion,  give 
her  ha^,  and  when  fliehas  calved  keep  her  that  day  and 
niffht  in  the  houfe,  and  let  the  water  (he  drinks  be  made 
lukewarm ;  turn  her  out  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
day,  if  (he  has  gained  fufficient  ftrength  and  is  well 
cleanfed,  and  take  her  m  three  or  four  nights  more, 
and  give  her  water,  after  taking  oflTthe  chill,  every  morn- 
ing. 

Some  take  thofe  calves  they  defign  to  rear,  away  from 
the  dams  after  they  have  fuckled  about  a  fonnt^; 
others  let  them  run  with  their  dam  ail  the  year.  The 
latter,  however,  is  the  moft  common  way  in  the  cheap 
breeding  countries,  and  is  coufidered  to  make  the  bed 
cattle. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  weaning  calves  is  from 
Jtmuary  to  May.  Let  them  have  milk  for  about  twelve 
weeks,  only  a  fortnight  before  you  wean  them  mix  wa- 
ter with  it :  and  after  they  have  drank  milk  about  a 
month,  take  fome  of  the  fweeteft  hay  jou  can  get,  and 

!>ut  fmall  wifps  of  it  into  fame  cleft  fticks,  and  place  it 
b  that  they  may  eafily  come  at  it  and  learn  to  eat.  Af- 
ter Lady-day  when  the  wemher  is  fine,  they  may  be  turned 
out  to  grafs,  but  do  not  negle£l  to  Uke  them  in  the  firil 
two  or  three  rfights,  and  give  them  milk  and  water.  Let 
them  be  put  to  grafs  that  is  (hort  and  fweet,  that  they  may 
get  it  with  fome  labour. 

After  the  calves  are  weaned,  fet  afide  thofe  males  you 
intend  to  keep  for  bulls,  and  let  the  others  be  gelded 
fdr  oxen ;  this  1  recommend  to  be  done  whcoi  they  are 
about  twenty  days  old,  being  at  that  time  the  lead  dan- 
gerous. 

Oxen  for  the  plough  muft  be  neither  too' fat  nor  too 
lean :  the  body  (hould  be  large,  the  legs  long  andftropg. 

the 
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tbe  eyts  fuU«  the  horos  large,  dndthe  coal  fmootfa  and 
even.  They  mull  be  well  trained,  fo  as  quickly  to 
vnfwerthe  goad,  and  be  obedient  to  the  voice;  but  it 
is  only  by  gentle .  and  gradual  meians,  and  beginning 
early,  tb^t  the  ox  can  be^  brought  cheaFiully  to  bear 
the  yoke,  and  be  eaflly  governed. 

At  the  age  of  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  at  the 
Iate(l,  you  muft  begin  to  tame  hira,  and  bring  him 
under  lubieiHon ;  if  delayed  longer,  he  becomes  fro- 
ward,  and  often  ungovernable.  The  only  method  of 
fiicceeding  is,  by  patience,  mildnefs,  and  even  careff- 
es,  for  compulfion  and  ill  treatment  will  only  difguft 
hirn;  ftroaking  him  gently  along  the  back,  clapping 
him,  giving  him  occafionally  boiled  barley,  ground 
beans,  and  fuch  other  aliments  as,pl<;afe  him  bell,  all 
of  them  mingled  wiih  fait,  of  which  he  is  very  fond, 
will  prove  ol  the'  greateft  ufe.  At  the  fame  time  his 
horns  fiiould  be  oltcn  tied,  and  fome  days  after  the 
yoke  is  to  be  put  on  his  neck  and  Eaflened  to  a  plough, 
^ith  anorher  ox  of  the  fame  Hze  ready  trained;  thefe 
are  to  be  tied  together  at  the  manger,  and  in  the  iame 
manner  led  to  paAure,  .that  they  may  become  acquaint- 
ed, and  accuftomed  to  have  one  common  motion.  He 
muQ  alfo  be  indulged*  and  labom*  only  at  fiiort  inter- 
vals ;  for  till  he  is  thoroughly  trained  he  tires  himfelf 
very  much  ;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  he  muft  be  fed 
more  plentiful  than.ufual.  After  he  has  drawn  the 
plough  from  bis  third  to  his  tenth  year,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifeable  to  fatten  and  fpll  him,  as  being  then  of  a  bet- 
ter flefh  than  if  he  was  kept  longer. 

The  age  of  this  creature  is  known  by  his  teeth  and 
horns.  The  firft  fore  teeth  which  he  iheds  at  the  end 
of  ten  months,  ^are  replaced  by  others,  larger,  but  not 
fo  white;  at  Six  months'  the  teeth  next  to  thofe  in  the 
middle  fall  out^  and  are  alfo  replaced  by  others ;  and 
in*  three  years  all  the  incifive  teeth  are  renewed. 
They  are  then  equal,  long,  and  pretty  white;  but  as 
the  ox  advances  in  years,  they  wear,  become  unequal, 
and  black.  It  is  the  fame  in  the  bull  and  cow;  fo  that 
the  growth,  and  (bedding  of  the  teeth  are  not  afTeSed 
by  caftration,  or  the  difference  of  fexes.  Nor  is  the 
Ihedding  of  the  horns  affeded  by  either;  as  both  bull, 
ox,  and  cow,  lofe  them  alike  at  the  end  of  three 
years  ;  and  thefe  are  alfo  replaced  by  other  horns, 
which,  like  the  fecond  teeth,  remain;  only  thofe  ot 
the  ox  and  cow  are  larger  and  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
bull.  The  manner  of  the  growth  of  thefe  fecond  horns 
is  not  uniform,  nor  the  (hooting  of  them  equal.  The 
firft  year,  that  is,  the  fourth  of  the  ox's  age,  two  fmall 
pointed  horns  make  their  appearance,  neatly  formed, 
unooth,  and  towards  the  head  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
button.  The  following  year  this  button  moves  from 
the  head,  being  impe|ie4  by  a  corneous  cylinder,  which 
alfo  lengthening,  is  termiiutted.by  another  button,  and 
foon;  tor  the  horns. continue  growing  as  long  as  the 
creature  lives.  Thefe  buttons  become  annular  joints, 
which  are  eafily  diftinguiftied  in  the  horn,  and  by 
which  the  age  of  the  creature  may  be  readily  known  ; 
counting  three  years  for  the  point  of  the  horn  to  the 
firft  joint,  and  one  year  for  each  of  the  other  inter- 
vals. 

The  difcafcs  of  thefe  crea tores  are  fewer  than  ihofe 
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to  which  the  horfe  isincldent,  and  in  general  tHey  are 
more  ealily  cured. 

Shffp. 

• 

Sheep  differ  no  lefs  in  their  refpedive  breeds,  than 

in  their  (ize,  and  the  quantities  and  goodnefs  of  their 

wool.     If  the  farmer  has  a  lich  paiture,   he  fhould 

chufe  the  bed;  but  if  othcrwiic,  he  muil  be  content  to 

fuit  the  kind  to  the  nature  of  his  ground. 

With  refpcft  to  the  breeds,  there  is  no  certain  dl- 
re6Hon  for  their  choice,  becaufe  they  are  often  mixcc  ; 
but  in  general  the  large  Linc^InJhire  fliccp  are  fifcft 
for  rich  pa(tures»  that  lie  upon  tne  banfks  of  fait  \iaK 
rivers,  or  fuch  as  are  within  the  influence  of  the  *'ic. 
The  beft  for  rich  paliures  out  of  the  reach  of  fak  watt 
is  the  Leicefterjhirt  breed;    and  for  thofe  whofe  gic 
ground  lies  high,  the  Hereford/hire,     Thefe  lafl,  thoii>^: 
of  a  fmaller  kmd,  are  yec  very  profitable.     For  a  bai . 
ren  pailure  the  fVcrceJieMrt  (heep  are  bed. 

Whatever  breed  the  farmer  chufes,  he  muft  be  care- 
ful that  the  fhcep  are  good  of  their  fort.  .  The  wool 
mud  not  be  harfli,  but  oily  and  foft;  the  (heep  mud  be 
well  (haped,  and  targe  boned  for  the  (ize.  The  rams 
(hould  be  chofen  with  particular  care,  becaufe  the 
breed  will  in  great  meaiure  depend  on  them.  They 
mud  have  foft  and  well  curled  wool,  with  the  (kin 
white  under  it;  the  body  fliould  be  lon^,  the  forehead 
large  and  riling,  the  eyes  full,  and. their  looks  cheer- 
ful. The  ewes  mud  be  large  bodied,  their  neck  arch- 
ed, round  upon  the  buttocks,  and  fliort  legged. 

The  farmer  (hould  not  purchafe  thofe  (heep  that  are 
in  any  part  naked;  for  the  lofs  of  wool  is  generally  the 
confeauence  of  fome  inward  or  outwafd  diforder.  He 
muft  oe  careful,  likewife,  to  examine  the  mouth,  fo^r 
if  the  gums  be  not  red  and  the  teeth  fad,  the  creature 
will  come  to  litle  good.  I'he  time  of  buying  them 
when  intended  for  breed,  is  two  years  old,  and  they 
will  then  breed  five  years  very  well.  The  age  of  a 
(heep,  like  that  of  a  horfe,  is  kaown  by  the  mouth. 
When  a  Iheep  is  one  fliear,  as  the  farmers  exprefs  it^ 
there  are  two hroad  teeth  before;  when  it  is  two  (hear, 
it  will  have  four:  when  three,  fix;  when  four,  eight. 
After  this  their  mouths  begin  to  break.  The  quality 
of  the  land  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  breed  of 
the  flieep.  The  Bat  paOures  produce  drait  tall  (heep, 
and  the  barren  hilts  and. downs  breed  diort  fquarc 
ones;  woods  and  mountains  breed  tall  and  (lender 
(heep,  but  the  beft  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new 
ploughed  land,  and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  all 
wet  and  moid  lands  are  bad  for  (liecp,  efpecially.fuch 
as  are  fubjefl  to  be  overflowed,  and  to  have  fand  and 
dirt .  left  on  them.  The  fait  mafties  are,  however,  an. 
exception  to  this  general  rule,  for  their  faltnefs  makes 
amends  for  their  rooifture,  any  thing  of  fait,  by  reafon 
of  its  drying  qualit}s  being  of  great  advantage. 

Before  the  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes,  the  farmer 
(hould  confider  at  what  time  of  the  fpring  his  grafs  will 
be  fit  to,  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whether 
he  has  turnips  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes ;  for  very* 
often  both  tne  ewes  and  lambs  are  dedroyed  by  the 
want  of  food  \  or,  it  this  does  not  happen,  if  the  lambs 
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tre  only  flinted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an  acddent 
that  they  feldom  recover.  The  ewe  goes  twenty 
weeks  with  Iamb,  and  therefore  it  is  eafy  to  calculate 
theproper  time  for  her  to  take  ram. 

The  bell  time  for  them  to  yean  is  in  Aprils  ualefs 
the  farmer  has  very  forward  grafs,  or  turnips,  or  the 
'  fteep  are  field  theep,  where  he  has  not  inclofures  to 
keep  them  in,  then  it  ms^y  be  proper  they  (hould  yean 
in  January^  that  the  lambs  may  be  ftrong  by  May-day^ 
ana  be  able  to  follow  the  dam  over  the  fallows  and 
water  furrows;  but  then  the  lambs  that  come  fo  early 
muft  have  great  care  taken  of  them,  as,  indeed,  (hduld 
all  other  lambs  at  their  firft  falling,  otherwife,  while 
they  are  weak,  the  crows  and  magpies  will  pick  out 
their  tyts^. 

If  you  fave  the  gratis  and  weeds  that  grow  in  the 
land  that  you  delign  to  fallow  in  winter,  that  is,  from 
Cbrijlmas^  and  turn  your  ewes  and  lambs  into  them  in 
Marchy  if  the  winter  is  mild  it  will  be  of  ^reat  advan- 
tage to  them.  < 

When  (heep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or  rve  to 
feed,  it  muft  not  be  too  rank,  for  if  it  is,  they  will  be 
fubje£l  to  fcour.  Ewes  that  are  big  {hould  be  kept 
but  bare  of  food,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  for  them  to 
be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  yeaning;  except,  indeed, 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  before,  they  may  be 
prettv  well  fed  to  ftrengthen  them. 

When  a  ewe  is  near  yeaning,  ihe  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  flock,  and  watched,  in  order  to  be  aOifted; 
the  lamb  often  prefcrits  itfelf  athwart,  or  with  its  ^et 
firft;  and  in  this  cafe,  without  afhftance,  the  life  of 
the  ewe  would  be  in  danger.  After  yeaning,  the  lamb 
muft  be  raifed  on  its  feet ;  at  the  fame  time  all  the 
mijk  in  the  ewe's  udder  muft  be  milked  out,  it  being 
vitiated  and  very  noxious  to  the  lamb,  which  muft 
be  kept  from  fucking  till  the  udder  is  filled  with  freft 
milk.  The  lamb  muft  be  kept  wairm,  and  for  three 
or  four  days  ftiut  up  with  the  ewe,  that  it  may  learn*  to 
know  her,  during  which  time  the  ewe  muft  be  fed 
with  good  hay,  barley  meal,  or  bran  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle fait;  and  water  with  the  chill  taken-oiT,  and  mixed 
'il- whh  a  fmall  quantity  of  flour,  bean-meal,  or  ground 
millet,  given  her  to  drink.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
days  fte  may  be  gradually  fed  like  the  reft,  and  fent 
with  the  flock,  taking  care  that  ihe  be  not  driven  too 
iar,  left  her  milk  be  heated/  Sometime  after, 'when 
the  fucking  lamb  has  gathered  ftrength,  and  begins  to 
play,  no  farther  care  is  requifite  \  it  may  be  left  to  fol- 
low its  dam  to  the  paftures. 

To  bring  up  lambs  yeaned  in  the  months  of  O&obery 
Novemitrr,  Decemter,  January^  and  February^  they  muft 
be  kept  warm  in  the  noufe  during  the  winter,  and  not 
fufFered  to  go  out,  except  in  the  morning  and  evening 
to  fuck;  but  in  the  beginning  oi  Aprils  it  the  feafon  is 
mild,  you  may  turn  them  into  the  fields.  Previous  to 
their  going  out,  a  little  grafs  ftiould  be  occafionally 

S'venthem,  in  order  to  habituate  them  by  degrees  to 
elr  new  food.  I  would  not  advife  the  weaning  of 
^em  before  the  expiration  ol  fix  weeks  or  two  months, 
though  I  know  it  is  a  cuftom  with  many  to  do  it  at  a 
month.  It  may  be  here  neceflary  to  obfervcj  that 
white  lambs  are  always   preferred  to  thofe  tha.t  are 


black  or  mottled,  white  wool  beti^  die  moft  valua. 
We 

With  refpeft  to  the  time  for  cutting  lambs,  let  d>em 
be  about  five  or  fix  months  old,  or  even  a  little  later 
in  fpring  or  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  mild.  This 
operation  is  performed  two  ways;  the  moft  common 
is  by  incifion,  wfaen  the  teftides,  which  are  eafiiyfe. 
parated,  are  drawn  out  throuf^h  the  wound.-  The 
other  is  performed  without  incifion,  byT^ng  a  fmall 
cord  very  tight  round  the  fcrotum  above  the  tefUcies: 
for  this  compreflion  defiroys  the  veflfels  which  fupply 
them  with  blood  and  juice. 

When  caftration  is  performed,  the  lamb  becomes 
fickly  and  dull,  therefore  it  is  neceflary  to  give  him. 
for  two  or  three  days,  a  little  bran  mixed  with  a  imall 
quantity  of  fait:  this  will  prevent  a  lois  of  appetite, 
which  frequently  happens  on  t|ie  occafion. 

The  fliearing  feafon  is  beft  when  it  happens  about 
the  middle  or  latter  end  of  yuntf  becaufe  it  is  good  for 
them  to  fweat  a  little  in  their  wool  before  you  cut  it, 
and  they  muft  be  well  waflied,  as  it  will  be  a  great 
help  to  the  price  of  the  wool.  After  they  are  waOied,  let 
them  go  two  or  three  days  in  clean  dry  ground  before 
they  are  ftiorn ;  in  doing  of  which,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  hurt  them  with  the  point  of  the  ftiean, 
nor  yet  cut  their  flcins,  becaufe  of  the  flies,  and  obferve 
that  the  wool  be  well  wound  up.  Some  fliear  their 
lambs  alfo,  which  they  do  ciofe  behind,  and  very  little 
before,  efpecially  the  firft  year;  but  beftire  they  arc 
fiiorni  great  care  fliould  be  taken  to  tag  them,  that  is, 
to  clip  away  the  wool  of  their  tails,  and  beUnd,  that 
the  dung  may  not^hang  on  it,  which  otherwife  will 
occafion  them  to  be  fore,  and  the  flies  to  blow  them. 

In  general  the  weathers  have  the  moft  wool,  and  it 
is  alfo  the  beft.  That  of  the  neck  and  the  top  of  the 
batsk  is  the  prime ;  that  of  the  tail,  thighs,  belly, 
throat,  iic,  is  not  io  good;  and  the  worft  is  that  taken 
from  dead  beafts,  or  fuch  as  are  ficK*  While  woel  is 
alfo  preferred  to  grey,  brown,  or  black,  as  it  may  be 
died  of  any  colour.  Straight  wool  is  better  than  curl* 
ed,  and  it  is  even  faid  that  the  waatbers,  whole  wool 
is  too  muck  ourled,  are  not  in  fo  goad  a  ftate  of  heakh 
as  the  others. 

Another  very  coHfiderable  advantage  may  alfo  be 
reaped  by  folding  them,  thait  is,  by  leaving  theai  iot 
a  proper  thne  on  lands  intended  for  impfovemeat.  in 
order  to  this  the  ground  muft  be  inclofed,  aad  the 
flock  fliut  4ip  in  it  every  night  during  the  fummcr. 
Thefe  inclolures  are  made  with  huidles,  which  are  fo 
contrived  as  to  remove  from  one  fpot  to  another,  as 
occafion  may  require.  By  ihis  means  the  dims,  nnne, 
and  heat  ol  the  body  of  thefe  valuable  anicnals  will  m 
a  (hort  time  bring  the  ground^  int#  heart,  wbeAer  ex^ 
haufted  or  naturally  cold  and  barren.  Experience  has 
proved  that  one  hundred  flieep  will  in  one  fommcr  en- 
rich eight  acres  of  ground,  which  will  continue  full  fix 
years  its  fertility. 

Among  the  various  diforders  incident  to  thefe  crea« 
tures  the'  moft  fatal  is  the  rot^  which  is  produced  by 
wet  lands,  coarfe  food,  and  wantof^eker.  In  this 
cafe,  the  ftieep  fliould  be  removed  from  fuch  places  at 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  diforderj  aad  the  fick  fe- 
parated 
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prated  from  the  found,  becaufe  the  dlfeafe  is  fpread* 

The  {Urns  of  the  not  are  fecbleneb,  foulnefs  of  the 
(kin^  and  particularly  a  dull  and  heavy  look  about 
the  eyes.  The  gums  grow  white,  the  teeth  foul,  and 
the  creature  will  be  weak  and  fcarce  able  to  ftir» 
Good  air  and  (helter,  and  wholefome  food  and  water 
are  very  great  requilites  for  recovery  ^  for  the  rot  is 
rather  a  general  decay  than  any  particular  difeafe.  To 
€ffe£l  a  cure,  however,  to  the  ai>ove  management,  add 
the  following: 

Beat  to  pieces  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  juniper  ber- 
ries, and  one  ounce  of  bay  berries^  two^  drachms  of 
grains  of  jparadife;  and  add  to  thefe  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  bay  fait,  and  Jialf  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar;  erind  all 
well  togetlier,  and  keep  it  dry.  Give  the  (heep  dry 
fwect  hay,  in  troughs,  and  fprinkle  it  with  this  pow- 
der. Boil  a  pound  of  mallerwort  root  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  apd  give  this  to  them  mixed  with  the  water 
they  drink.  To  thofe  that  are  ftill  worfe,  give  alfo 
three  drachms  of  mithridate  diflfolved  in  a  little  warm 
ale  every  evening. 

Swi'rus 

Hogs  being  the  moil  hardy  of  the  farmer's  fidck,  and 
always  under  his  eye»  are  lefs  fubje£l  to  diforders  than 
any  other;  but  there  reguires  fome  (kill  in  chufing 
tfaefn»  and  the  fnore  cA^faUy  they  are  mafhaged,  the 
better  they  wilt  fuCceed.  "  If  the  farmer  has  good 
convenience  for  feeding  them,  the  moii  profitable  kind 
is  the  common  hog,  Which  is  large  bodied  and  long 
legged;  but  this  requires  not  only  the  beft  food  biK  the 
gfeateft  care.  The  fmalt  low  bellied  bog  is  Imdier; 
and  feeds  on  any  thing  f  it  produces  a  great  many 
young,  and  is  ia  many  caies  preferable  to  the  other. 
When  the  farmer  has  convenience  and  s^dndanee  of 
good  food,  he  (houid  cbufe  the  firft ;  but  in  all  other 
cafes  the  latter. 

In  the  choice  of  hogs  or  fwine  for  breed,  trite  the 
naoft  long  bodied  with  deep  fidei  and  belly,  a  fliort 
nofe,  thick  neck  and  thighs,  fi^rt  legs,  high  claws,  a 
(hort  ftrong  groin,  and  a  thiclt  chine  wdl  fet  with 
bridles.  . 

Be  cautious  of  having  too  many  fbws  in  one  ylrd ; 
for  their  increafe  is  fo  great,  that  for  ^»wit  of  food, 
diey  will  not  only  devour  whatever  falls  in  their  way, 
but  will  deftroy  each  other's  young. 

When  it  happens  that  the  fow  mifles  the  time  of  go- 
ing to  boar,  that  (he  might  have  done  in  conrfe,  give 
her  fome  parched  oats  in  her  wa(h,  or  the  fmali  end  of 
the  rennet  bag,  which  will  make  her  quickly  brim  or 
take  bear. 

The  fow,  from  the  tipae  (he  is  ferved  to  the  delivery 
of  her  fare  of  pigs,  goes  between  fix  teen  and  (eventeen 
weeks,  and  if  properly  attended,  fed  well,  and  kept 
clean,  will  bring  three  fares  of  pigs  in  a  year. 

Never  fuffer  a  boar  to  couple  before  he  is  a  year  old, 
nMwtthftanding  they  are  capable  oi  ferving  the  fow 
when  tkey  are  half  that  age ;  nor  (hould  a  fow  be 
younger  than  a  year  old  when  (he  is  fuffered  to  take 
lloar;  and  then  Jhe  will  breed  feven  years  after^  except 


(he  happens  to  have  too  great  a  nuifiber  of  pigs  at  t 
fare;  as  that  is,  fo  will  (he  be  fruitful  a  longer  time. 

Notwith(}anding  a  fow  will  bring  three  farrows  of 
pigs  in  a  year,  yet  it  will  not  be  neceifaiy  or  conveni- 
ent to  fu.ifer  them  at  every  breaming  to  take  boar;  be- 
caufe if  they  bring  a  great  number  of  pigs,  three  far- 
rowings  in  a  year  will  weaken  them  too  much ;  and 
confequently  the  pigs  themfelves  would  be  weakei\ 
and  require  a  greater  fliare  of  nourilhment  to; bring 
them  forward  than  others  that  are  (^fong,  at  their  frrfi 
farrowing,  or  (hall  they  have  the  benefit  of  being  fuck- 
led  by  a  dam  in  full  (Ircngth. 

Though  a  fow  may  be  with  pig  at  the  firft  breaming, 
as  is  generally  the  cafe,  yet  it  will  be  moft  prudent 
to  fuffer  her  to  keep  company  with  the  boar  for  fome 
time  afterwards,  to  prevent  the  calling  of  her  pigs  be- 
fore the  time.  She  mull  likewife  be  carefully  kept 
from  the  infults  of  dogs,  or  from  being  too  much  hur- 
ried, for  thefe  fomctimes  have  caufed  them  to  (lip  their 
pigs  after  three  months  pregnancy. 

Some  younff  fows  at  their  itrft  farrowing  are  fubjeft 
to  eat  tlieir  pigs,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  watched 
carefully  when  they  are  near  thek  time.  The  bed  me- 
thod to  prevent  this  is,  to  feed  her  well  two  or  three 
days  before  (he  farrows;  but  if  this  be  not  done,  then 
as  Toon  as  (be  has  farrowed,  wa(h  the  backs  of  the  pigs 
with  a  {pongo  dipped  in  an  infufion  of  aloes  and  wi^ater 
warmed,  and  this  will  prevent  her  from  devooriog 
them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  foifte  farmers,  that  the  befl  bear* 
ing  time  is  from  Nvuember  to  the  end  of  Marcb^  or  iht 
banning  of  Afrilt  fo  that  theite  will  be  pigs  fiTf rchved 
at  the  befl  fealons,  either  fov  killing'  as  for  fuckiftg 
pigS|  or  for  ftock  pigs^  that  is  thofe  to  be  turned  mtA 
the  Atbbles  after  harveft,  to  be  iteared. 

The  moft  proper  time  for  killing  fucking  pigs,  ahd 
when  they  aire  firft  aecounfed  wholefome,  is  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  the  others  that  remain  for  breed 
will  foon  begin  to  follow  the  fow,  and  fhift  for  them* 
felves. 

As  for  the  pigs  you  defign  to  rear,  after  you  hav# 
picked  out  the  beft  for  boars  and  fows,  the  males  ai« 
to  be  gek,  and  the  females  fpayed«  The  fpayed  gelts» 
as  they  are  termed,  are  counted  moft  profitable,  by 
reafoil  of  the  great  quantity  of  hi  they  have  upon  their 
inwards  more  than  other  hogs.  Young  (hoots,  which 
are  fwine  of  about  three  quarters  oi  a  year  old,  are 
beft  for  pork,  and  t^ofe  of  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  for  bacon. 

The  moft  advantageous  method  of  taking  care  ^f 
fwine,  is  to  feed  them  in  fuch  manner  that  they  may  be 
kept  in- a  middling  condition  till  you  would  have  them 
fattened ;  for  if  you  keep  them  too  fat,  it  will  endan« 
ger  their  health,  and  if  too  lean  it  will  make  them 
ravenous.  It  is  likewife  advifcable,  to  give  them  fuch 
fwfU  as  you  (booid  have  at  hand  every  morning  and 
evenlngv  to  make  them  come  home  to  their  cotes;  the 
reft  of  the  day  let  them  graze,  and  get  what  food  they 
can;  only  when  corn  is  upon  the  ground,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  keep  the»  within  bounds. 

Metft  fedgy  grouods  are  good  for  fwine,  the  roots 

whereof  they  will  eat :  as  alio  all  Ion  &  of  haws,  hips, 
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floc8,  crabs,  mafis,  acorns,  Sec,  with  which,  if  you  have 
plenty  enough  to  fat  them,  their  flcfli  will  prove  much 
better  and  fweetcr  than  if  fattened  in  a  ftyc.  However, 
if  they  arc  fattened  in  ftycs,  the  farmer  fiiould  obferve  to 

five  them  as  much  water  as  they  will  drink,  and  to 
cep  them  very  clean,  which  will  much  forward  their 
fattening,  and  mend  the  tafte  of  their  flefh.  But  if  the 
^mer  lives  remote  from  a  wood,  or  in  cafe  the  year 
does  not  fuit  for  acorns  or  maft,  they  muft  be  fattened 
altogether  with  peafe,  il  cheap,  but  if  otherwife,  with 
the  meal  of  barley,  rye,  or  offal  corn,  which  muft  be 
mixed  with  water,  whey,  or  Ikimmed  milk.  Thus  they 
will  be  fupplied  till  grown  fat,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
month's  time.  After  this,  a  little  before  they  are  killed, 
they  muft  be  fed  only  with  peafe.      And  farther,  it  is  re- 

Siuilite  that  every  ftye  have  a  yard  well  paved  witii  ftonc, 
or  the  hog  to  go  out  and  eafe  himfeif,  that  he  may  keep 
his  lodging  the  cleaner,  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
fweet  air. 

It  is  alfo  neceflaryy  when  hogs  are  put  up  to  fatten, 
that  they  fhould  be  kept  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  cry  or 
grunt  oi  other  ho^;  for  otherwife,  upon  their  fir  ft  con- 
finement, notwithftanding  they  have  great  plenty  of  food 
eiven  them,  they  will  pine  and  decline  m  their  flefti. 
When  you  are  inclined  to  wean  the  pigs,  feed  them 
now  and  then  when  the  fow  is  frohi  them,  with  thebeft 
.milk  that  can  be  fpared  from  the  dairy.  Let  them  firft 
have  it  warm,  but,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  if  you  de- 
fign  to  rear  them,  give  it  them  cold,  and  then  you  may, 
at  a  month  old,  either  let  them  be  fed  alone,  or  keepcom- 
pany  with  iht  few  abroad. 

If  you  are  to  buy  hozs,  and  fufpeA  their  health, 
draw  your  hand  againft  the  gram  of  the  hair; 
and  if  the.  roots  be  white  and  clean,  the  hog  is 
found,  but  if  they^  be  bloody  and  fpotted,  he  is 
fick. 

MANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  on  a  horfe's  neck, 
which  (hould  be  long,  thin  and  fine ;  kut  if  it  be  frizzled, 
fo  much  the  better. 

Mangincfs  in  the  mane,  may  be  cured  by  anoint* 
ing  it  with  butter  and  brimftone  mingled  ^toge* 
then 

^  MANGE  IN  Dogs,  a  diftcmper  that  proceeds  from 
high  feeding,  and  not  fufficient  exercife,  or  an  opportu- 
nity of  reireihing  themfelves  with  dog-gmfs,  or  by  being 
ftarved  at  home ;  which  will  caufe  them  to  eat  the  vileft 
fluff  abroad,  fuch as  carrion,  or  even  human  excrement : 
either  of  thefe  will  heat  their  blood  to  a  great  degree, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  mangy.  1  o 
cure  them, 

Give  flone  brimftone,  powdered  fine,  either  in  milk 
or  mixed  up  with  butter,  and  rub  them  well  every  day 
for  a  week  with  an  ointment  made  of  brimftone  and 
pork-lard,  to  which  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine.    Or, 

Boil  four  ounces  of  quickiilver  in  two  quarts  of  water 
to  half  the  quantity,  bathe  him  every  day  with  this  wa- 
ter,  and  let  him  have  fdmeof  it  to  lick,  till  the  cure  is 
perfe3ed.    Or, 

A  froall  quantity  of  trooper's    ointment,    rubbed 
on  the  partSj  on  its  firft  appearance  will  eflPedl  a  cure. 


It  will  alfo  free  loufy  puppies  when  infefted  with  lice. 
Or. 

Euphorb,  album  two  ounces,  flour  of  fulphur.  Flan- 
dtn  oil  of  bays,  and  foft  foap,  oach  four  ounces.  Anoint 
and  rub  your  dog  with  it  every  other  day :  give  him  warm 
milk,  and  no  water.     Or, 

Take  large  millet  and  fweet  turnip  roots, "which  boil 
in  cow's  urine  till  it  is  like  a  broth,  and  with  it  rub  your 
dog. 

MANGE,  IN  Sheep,  may  be  cured. 

Whether  this  appears  within  or  without  the  (kin,  de- 
lay it  not»  but  in  a  quart  of  man's  urine  boil  the  leaves 
and  bark  of  elder  and  hemlock,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  a 
pint  of  water  wherein  tobacco  ftalks  have  been  foaked ; 
clip  oflF  the  wool  very  ciofe,  and  wafti  the  place  morning 
and  evening,  as  hot  as  may  be  endured.  Give  them  bay 
fait  in  their  water,  and  keep  them  firom  wet  pafturesand 
much  green  feeding.     Or, 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  hyfTop,  a 
like  quantity  of  chamomile,  and  a  quart  of  water  where- 
in  tobacco  ftalks  have  been  foaked,  two  dunces  of  brim- 
ftone flour,  a  handful  of  fern  root,  and  a  quart  of  urine : 
mix  the  whole  together,  and  wafh  the  (heep  with  it  as 
hot  as  may  be,  twice  a  day. 

MANoE  IN  Horses,  iscaufed  by  over  heat  or  cold, 
hard  riding  or  labour,  by  which  the  blood  is  cor- 
rupted ;  or  it  may  beoccafioned  by  eating  unwholefome 
food. 

The  diftemper  may  be  eafily  knoWn  by  the  flaring  of 
the  hair,  its  coming  off  from  the  fkin  in  many  places, 
and  a  fcurf  arifing  thereon. 

When  the  diftemoer  is  caught  by  infe£lion,  an  oint- 
ment compofed  of  flowers  of  fulphur  and  hog*8-lard, 
will  efie6lually  cure  it,  ii  rubbed  in  every  day  imme- 
diately  after  the  misfortune  is  perceived.  In  the  mean 
time  lulphur  and  antimony  mould  be  given  with  his 
feeds,  and  continued  for  fome  weeks  after  the  cure  is 
performed,  in  order  to  purify  the  blood.  I  f  the  fulphur 
ointment  fhould  not  be  thought  agreeable,  a  liquor  made 
by  fteeping  tobacco  in  ftale  diamber-lye,  will  anfwerthe 
fame  intention ;  but  t^e^ fulphur  and  antimony  fhould  be 
given  with  his  feeds.' 

But  if  the  diftemper  has  been  of  fome  continuance, 
or  if  it  owed  its  origin  to  low  feeding,  and  a  poverty  of 
the  blood,  other  methods  muTl  be  purfued,  the  diet  mud 
be  mendid  and  the  horfe  indulged  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity^of  hay  and  corn,  and  the  following  ointment  rubbed 
into  the  partsafFefled  every  day  :  take  of  fulphurvivum, 
half  a  pound:  of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  one  ounce:  and  of 
hog's-Iard  a  fufHcient  quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  an 
ointment. 

Give  him  every  day  a  feed  of  fcalded  bran,  and  when 
the  difeafe  begins  to  difappear  the  following  purge; 
take  of  foccotrine  aloes,  ten  dcachms  ;  of  diaphoretic 
antimony,  half  an  ounce  ;  and  of  frefh  iaiap  in  powder 
one  drachm:  make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient quantity  of  Barbadoes  tar,  and  fixty  drops  of  chemi- 
cal oil  of  annifeeds. 

If  the  cafe  prove  very  obftinate,  wafh  the  mangy 
parts  with  fublimate  wafh,  and  give  the  brimftone  in- 
wardly. 

If 


MAN 


MAN 


If  poor  feeding  and  hard  work  is  the  caufe,  the  cure  i  times  from  the  head  and  neck,  but  very  frequently  frorti 
will  be  obvious.  j  the  rump ;  the  Ikin  in  thefe  parts,  by  rcaibn  of  the  heat 

and  corrofivenefs  of  the  matter,  turns  4hick,  hard,  and 


Sublimate  ffajb. 

Take  of  fublimate  mercury,  half  an  ounce ;  Hme-wa- 

ter,  a  pint ;  mixed. 

When  the  horfe  is  thoroughly  cured  of  this  diftem- 
per,  it  will  be  neceifary  to  wafh  the  floor  of  the  ftable 

very  ^cll  with  foap-fuds,  and  fume  it  well  with  burn- 
jng  pitch  or  charcoal.  His  cloaths  alfo  fliould  be  laid 
in  fcaiding  water,  walhed  very  clean  with  foap  and  tho- 
roughly  dried,  before  they  are  ufed  again  ;  for  if  thefe 
precautions  are  not  ufed,  other  hories  will  be  liable  to 
theinfefiion.  * 

Another  method  of  cure  is  :  Take  ihves-acre  feeds, 
two  handfuls,  infufe  it  in  a  quart  of  flrong  vinegar  and 
hot  afhcs ;  wafh'the  mangy  parts  with  this  liquor,  and  it 
will  cure  it  in  twice  bathing. 

In  a  flight  cafe,  ftrong  tobacco  infufion,  with  one 
third  fiale  urine,  foaked  well  into  the  aflfe^ed  places, 
may  fucceed ;  but  as  an  efficacious  unguent,  tate  tke 
following:  ftrong  mercurial  undtion,  half  a  pound; 
brimt^one  finely  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  blacK  foap, 
two  ounces ;  crude  fal  ammoniac,  an  ounce  and  half; 
make  the  ointment  with  oil  of  bays,  or  of  turpentine.^ 
Or,  tar,  gunpowder  finely  beaten,  black  foap,  and  oil  of 
turpentine.  In  cafes  of  long  Handing,  where  the  ulcer- 
ations are  fo  extremely  foul,  or  if  you  will,  the  animal- 
cule, fo  ftrong  and  vi^rous  as:  to  refift  all  moderate  ap- 
Elications,  the  following  ointnient  may  be  ventured  : 
urnt  alum  and  borax,  in  fine  powder,  two  ounces 
each*;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  powdered,  of  each, 
four  ounces ;  put  them  into  a  pot  over  the  fire  with  two 
pound  of  honey,  or  lard  and  honey,  equal  parts,  ftir- 
ring  till  they  arc  well  incorporated  ;  when  cold,  add 
two  ounces  flrong  aqua-fords.  But  I  fliould  conceive 
the  firft  ointment  equal  to  almoft  every  cafe^  which  be- 
ingr  ufed  at  night,  the  fores  if  need  be,  niay  be  waflied 
twice  a  day  with  the  fublimate  water.  Take  half  an 
ounce^of  fublimate,  in  powder,  diflblve  in  a  pint  and 
half  of  water.  Maihes,  &c.  in  courfe ;  cloatbing  and 
every  precaution  againft  cold.  Finifti  the  cure  with  well 
waftiing  in  plenty  of  foap  and  warm  water,  rubbing  tho- 
roughly dry  with  linen  cloths. 

It  generally  proceeds  from  too  great  a  quantity  of 
vifcid  ferum,  bred  in  the  bodies  of  horfes  by  corrupt 
and  foul  feeding,  as  the  eatin?  of  grains,  a  too  frequent 
ufe  of  hot  maflics,  want  of  due  exercife,  and  the  want 
of  currying,  efpecially  to  a  horfe  that  has  been  ufed  to 
it ;  for,  by  that  means,  the  pores  become  obftru3ed, 
and  the  ferofitics  of  the  blood  are  thereby  accumulated 
in  the  fmall  vcflTels  of  the  fkin  ;  fometimes  it  proceeds 
from  want  of  food  and  due  nourifliment ;  whereby  the 
blood,  being  depauperated,  is  rendered  unable  to  reach 
the  paflages  of  the  flcin,  to  make  a  fecretion  there,  fo 
that  Its  ferous  parts,  being  detained  in  the  fmall  veflels, 
grow  corrofive,  and  break  through  the  flcin ;  and  fome- 
times  it  is  caufed  by  infedion  from  other  horfes. — ^The 
(ignsare  the  falling  ofiF  of  the  hair,  efpecially  about  the 
loins  and  hams,  and  from  moft  or  all  of  the  joints,  acj 
cording  as  the  diftemper  is  more  or  lefs  prevalent ;  fome- 


fometimes  cruftcd,  like  that  of  an  elephant,  and  the  lit- 
tle hair  that  remains  in  thofc  parts  Hands  almoft  always 
flraight  out  or  briUly  ;  the  cars  are  commonly  naked, 
without  hair  ;  the  eyes  and  eye-brows  the  fame  :  and, 
when  it  affetSls  the  limbs,  it  gives  them  the  fame  afpe£l : 
yet  the  flcin  is  not  raw,  nor  peels  ofl^,  as  in  the  furfcit; 
and  it  is  from  thefe  appearances  fevcral  farriers  have 
termed  it  the  elephantic  malady. 

As  to  the  cure,  moft  farriers  lay  a  great  ftrefs  on 
bleeding,  infomuch,  that  they  drain  away  blood  from 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  at  once,  viz.  from  the  neck, 
the  plate- veins,  the  tail,  and  fometimes  from  the  flanks; 
and  all  this  from  a  firm  but  ignorant  conceit,  that  in 
the  mange  the  blood  is  full  of  corruption  ;  which,  upon 
examining  what  has  been  already  faid,  will  be  found  a 
ridiculous  pradice,  and  very  pernicious,  efpecially  to 
thofe  horfes  that  are  low  and  out  of  heart ;  as  nothing 
fo  often  makes  the  difeafe  degenerate  into  an  ill  habit, 
which  may  eafily  be  followed  by  boils  and  ulcers,  as  it 
weakens  the  whole  body,  and  thereby  adds  to  that  which 
is  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper. . 

Therefore  all  that  can  be  propofed  by  bleeding,  is  to 
leflen  the  quantity  thereof,  when  it  happens  to  be  redun* 
dant  in  a  horfe,. in  order  to  give  a  freer  paflage  and  cir* 
culation  to  the  juices  in  the  extreme  parts,  that  the  fecre- 
tions  of  the  flcin  may  be  duly  performed,  and  this  I  judge 
very  neceflary.  After  once  bleeding,  "the  following 
drench  may  be  given  : 

Take  jalap,  m  powder,  an  ounce  and  a  half  ;  fal* 
polychreft,  and  cream  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce ;  car- 
raway-feeds  and  annifeeds,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half^ 
in  powder ;  mix  them  in  a  quart  of  warm  water  for  one 
dote.    Or, 

Take  fenna  three  ounces ;  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of 
water  to  one  quart,  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar,  of  eachan  ounce ;  and  buckthorn  iyrup, 
two  ounces. 

Either  of  thefe  maybe  given,  with  the  ufual  precau« 
tions,  but  they  fliould  not  be  often  repeated  ;  for  purg- 
ing is  no  otherwife  neceflary  for  the  cure  of  the  itch 
than  bleeding,  and  only  gives  it  a  gentle  help  when 
rightly  ufed,  as  it  cools  and  relreOies  a  plethoric  and 
full-bodied  horfe. 

After  thefe  things  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  outward 
applications,  for  it  is  theiie  alone  that  muft  give  the  fi*. 
nilhing  ftroke  to  it,  as  the  diftemper  is  feated  outwardly 
and  not  deep-rooted  ;  for  that  purpofc  nothing  has  ever 
been  found  more  efledual  than  fulphur,  for  which  it 
bears  the  teft  of  all  ages,  and,  if  it  fometimes  proves 
otherwife,  it  is  altogether  owing  to  the  ill  management 
of  it,  or  the  other,  prepofterous  methods  that  are  made 
ufe  of  along  with  it  \  the  following  will  kill  any  mange 
in  the  beginning. 

Take  flour  ofbrimftone,  elecampane- root,  and  white 
hellebore,  all  in  fine  powder,  of  each  fix  ounces;  black' 
pepper,  powdered,  and  oil  of  tartar,  of  each  one  ounce 
and  a  halt;  ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  fix  ounces;  hogV 
lard,  three  pounds  ;  miy  them  well  together  into  a  loft 
ointment.    Or, 

Take 
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'Take  white  precipiute.  half  at  pound ;  hog's-lard,  fijc 
pounds ;  eflbnce  of  lemons,  one  ounce;  mix  for  an  oint- 
ment.   Or, 

Take  camphor^  two  ounces ;  let  it  ba  rubbed  down 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fweet-oil  ;  then  add 
white  hellebore,  fix  ounces  ;  flowers  of  futphur,  one 
pK>und  ;  mix  them  well  together,  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  hog's-lard  to  form  a  foft  ointment.  The  camphor 
makes  this  ointment  much  more  refolving  and  difcutient 
than  the  one  before  it. 

Either  of  thcfe  being  rubbed  upon  the  parts  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  will  kill  the  mange  in  a  few  days  ; 
neither  will  it  be  ncccflary  to  fret  the  (kin  toa  rawnefs ; 
for,  inftead  of  doinc  good,  tliat  method  proves  more  fre- 
quently prejudicial  as  it  excites  much  pain,  whereby  a 
loo  great  deriva'  ion  of  the  humours  is  caufed  towards 
the  infeded  parts,  which  is  thereafon  why  even  the  befi 
farriers  are  obltsed  to  have  recourfe  to  cauftic  medi- 
cines, the  difeaie  being  ^rown  too  powerful  to  be  de- 
firoyed  by  thofe  of  a  milder  operation.  The  ufe  of 
copperas-water,  and  alum-water,  is  likewlfe  prejudicial 
in  mod  cafes,  as  I  have  often  obferved;  all  tbat  thefc 
can  contribute  towards  the  cure  of  the  mange,  is  only  by 
allaying  the  heat  and  itching,  in  which  they  fometimes 
fuccecd ;  yet,  as  they  obftruft  the  pores  very  much  by 
hardening  the  ikin,  they  make  it  liable  to  crack,  oftca 
rendering  thofe  parts  fubjefl  to  fre(h  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, by  which  it  degenerates  to  ulcers  and  boils. 
The  beA  way  therefore  is  only  to  rub  the  mangy  places 
ffeocly,  with  a  woollen  clotl^  to  produce  a  moderate 
neat  m  the  part,  by  which  means  tbe  tulphurs  will  pene- 
onKe  throng  the  pores,  into  the  fmall  canals  and  velfels, 
with  greater  certamty  than  when  they  are  daubed  upon 
f  iaees  thai  are  raw  or  incrufled. 

This  is  the  true  method  of  curing  the  mange. 
Some  make  a  mixture  of  quickfilver  and  brim(lone» 
together  with  an  addition  of  loot  and  black  foap,  which 
io  fome  moiil  and  watery  cafes  may  be  ufeful.  Others 
ufe  arfcmc,  quickfilver,  and  fome  burning  cauftic  reme- 
dies ;  but  thefe  ought  never  to  be  meddled  with,  except 
io  very  extraordinary  degenerate  circumftances,  and 
when  there  happens  to  be  excrefcences  that  are  dead, 
and  without  fenle,  which  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to 
yield  to  milder  inethods. 

SoLLBYsxL  recommends  the  following,  which  has 
been  approved. 

Take  burnt  alum  and  IxMcax,  in  fine  powder,  of  each 
two  ounces ;  white- vitriol  and  verdigns,  powdered,  of 
c^chfour  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  clean  pot,  with  two 
pounds  of  honey,  ftirring  till  they  are  incorporated ; 
when  cold,  add  two  ounces  of  ftrong  aoua-fortis.  But 
when  this  diforder,  as  is  generally  tne  cafe,  is  con>- 
traAed  by  low  feeding  and  povcity  of  blood,  the  diet 
muft  be  mended,  and  the  horfe  properly  indulged  with 
hay  and  corn.  With  this  view,  there  muft  be  a  con- 
flant  fupply  of  warm  mafhes,  prepared  with  half  malt 
and  half  oran,  or  equal  parts  of  oats  and  bran*  with  four 
ounces  of  honey  diifolved  rn  each  :  let  thefe  be  given 
night  and  morning,  with  a  feed  of  dry  corn  every  day 
at  noon.  During  this  treatment  (which  muft  be  cou- « 
tinued  a  week,  tofhcathethe  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and 
foften  t()(e  rigidity  of  the  (kin)  give  one  ounce  of  f«l- 


phur  in  eaeh  tnafli,  and  one  ounce  of  nitre  in  water 
every  night  and  morning.     In  a  week  or  ten  days,  wlien  ' 
the  frame  becomes  more  invigorated,   difcontinue  the 
ma(hes,and  let  the. diet  be  changed  to  good  oats  and 
fwect  hay ;  giving,  in  the  morning  and  evening  feeds 
one  of  the  following  poftders,  intermixed  with  tLe  corn 
firft  fprinkled  with  water. 

Sulphur  and  prepared  antimony,  each  a  pound  * 
rubbed  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  then  di! 
vided  into  twenty-four  equal  .parts  for  Is  many  dofes 

Antimony,  levigated,  and  fulphur,  of  each  twelve 

ounces ;  liver  of  antimony  and  cream  of  tartar,  each  half 

pound. — ^Ihefe  to  be  mLxed  well  together,  and  di^ 


vided  into  the  fame  number  of  dofes  as  the  former.  As 
to  the  external  treatment ;  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  maihes,  procure  a  pail  of  warm  water  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  foft  foap  (tied  trp  in  a  linen  rag) 
and  with  this,  forming  a  ftrong  lather,  let  every  infioQcd 
part  be  thoroughly  waihed  and  cleanfed,  fo  that  no  fcurt 
or  filth  be  leU  upon  the  furfiace;  then  nib  tenderl) 
dry  with  a  coarfe  cloih^  or  feparated  ha^fbands^ 
and  on  the  following  morning  begin  to  rtib  inupon 
every  part  afFe£led  a  due  portion  of  the  following  oint.. 
raent : 

Weak  mercurial  ointment,  hadf  a  pound ;  quick* 
filver,  four  ounces ;  white  hellebore,  in  powder,  three 
ounces ;  black  pepper,  in  powder,  and  oil  of  tartar,  each 
one  ounce ;  with  olive*oiI|  fufficient  to  make  if  of  a  pro- 
per foftnefs. . 

The  unStfon  muft  be  ifepeated  for  feven  days,  ten 
daysi  or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  urgency  of  tbe 
cafe. 

MANGER,  is  a  raifed  trough  under  the  rack  in  the 
ftable,  made  for  receiving  the  grain  or  corn  that  a  horfe 
eats. 

T(9  MANTLE  ;  fa  term  in  Falconry)  as  the  hawk 
mantles,  /.  #.  fpreadsKer  wings  over  her  Iqgs. 

MARES,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kindy  is  chiefly  con- 
fidered  here,  under  the  notion  of  breeding,  in  order  to 

S^ropa^te  their  fpecies  ;  therefore  fuch  as  are  defigned 
or  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  as  free  from  defeds  as  pof- 
fible,  and  (nould,*  no  more  than  the  ftallions,  have  eidier 
moon-eyes,  watery -eyes,  or  blood-fhot  eyes;  they 
(hould  have  no  fplaint,  fpavin,  nor  curb,  nor  any  natu- 
ral imperfe£lion,  for  the  colts  will  take  after  them ;  but 
choice  flK)uld  be  made  of  the  heft  and  ableft.  tbe  high 
fpirited,  heft  coloured,  and  fined  ihaped  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral defers  that  may  be  inthe  fialhon,  (hould  be  amended 
in  the  mare,  as  well  as  that  which  is  amifs  in  the 
mare,  (hould  be  repaired  in  the  ftallion*     Sa  Ba^sn- 

No  mares  in  the  world  are  certainly  better  to  breed 
on  than  our  Englijh  ones,  provided  you  (uit  them  to  your 
particular  defign  \  as  for  inftance,  if  you  would  breed 
for  the  manage,  or  pads,  let  vour  mares  have  fine  foit- 
hands,  with  their  head  well  fet  on^  but  not  too  long  )xp^ 
broad  breads,  large  and  fparkhng  eyes,  and  great  ^. 
dies,  that  their  fosus  may  have  room  enou^  to  lie,  with 

Sood  limbs  and  feet :  let  them  be  of  a  gentle  and  good 
ifpofition,  and  their  motions  naturally  nimUeand grace- 
ful i  in  a  wordi  remember  always,  that  tbe  more  good 
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qoalitiet  your  mves  have,  the  better  four  colts  will  ge- 
nerally prove.  ^ 

But  if  you  wouM  breed  for  racing  or  hunting,  your 
mares  muft  be  lighter,  with  Ifaort  backs,  and  long  fides ; 
their  lees  muft  be  fomctimes  longer,  and  their  breafts  not 
fo  broad ;  and  always  chufe  fuch  as  you  are  fure  hare 
good  blood  in  their  veins. 

If  you  have  tried  the  fpeed  and  wind  of  any  particu- 
lar mare,  and  find  it  good,  you  may  the  furer  expe^  a 
good  colt,  provided  ihe  be  fttU  in  her  full  health  and 
vigour,  and  not  above  feven  years  old,  or  eight  at  moft ; 
for  the  younger  your  breeders  are,  the  better  your  colts 
will  generally  be.  { 

A  mare  may  be  covered  when  (he  is  pafTed  two  years 
old,  though  the  bcft  time  is  after  four  years,  when  (he 
will  nourifli  her  colt  beft;  and  though  (he  may  breed 
till  thirteen,  yet  when  (he  is  pail  ten,  it  does  not  do  fo 
well,  for  commonly  an  old  mare's  colt  will  be  heavy  in 
labour.  The  proper  time  for  covering,  is  reckoned 
Arom  the  end  ot  the  firft  (quarter  to  the  lulUmoon  or  at 
the  full ;  for  tfaofe  colts  will  be  ftronger  and  hardier  of 
nature;  whereas  it  is  obferved  in  thoie  that  are  covered 
after  the  change,  that  they  will  be  tender  and  nice :  but 
before  the  mare  is  covCied,  (he  (hould  be  taken  into 
the  houfe  about  fix  weeks,  and  be  well  fed  with 
good  hay  and  oats,  well  fifted,  to  the. end  (he  may 
have  ftrength  and  feed  to  perform  the  office  of  genera- 
tion. 

But  if  you  would  have  your  mare  certainly  con- 
ceive, take  blood  from  botn  fides  her  neck,  near  a 
quart  from  each  vein,  about  five  or  fix  days  before  co- 
vering. 

As  for  the  manner  of  covering,  (he  muft  be  broodit 
oat  into(bme  broad  places  and  tied  to  a  poft,  then  bring 
out  fome  ftone  jade  to  dally  with  her,  to  provoke  her  to 
appetite,  after  which  let  the  ftallion  be  led  out  by  two 
men,  and  let  him  leap  her  in  the  morning  fafting,  and 
when  he  is  difmountmg.  let  a  pail  of  cold  water  be 
thrown  upon  her  fliape,  which  by  reafon  of  the  coldnefs 
will  make  her  (brink  m  and  trufs  up  her  body,  whereby 
(be  is  caufed  to  retain  the  feed  the  better.  Take  away 
the  ftallion,  and  let  the  mare  be  put  out  of  the  hearing  of 
the  horfe,  let  her  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  four  or  five 
hours  after,  and  then  give  her  a  ma(h  and  white  water : 
you  may  know  if  (he  fiands  to  her  covering,  by  her  keep- 
ing a  good  ftomach,  and  her  not  neighing  at  the  fight  of 
a  node ;  fo  likewife  if  (he  does  not  ftale  often,  nor  fre- 
jquently  open  or  (hut  her  (hape ;  or  that  her  btlly  four 
days  after  covering  be  more  gaupt,  the  hair  more  (leek 
and'clofe  to  her  (kin,  and  the  like.  Some  there  are 
who  put  the  horfe.  and  mare  together  into  an  empty 
houfe,  for  three  or  four  nights,  and  take  the  horle 
away  in  the  morning  and  feed  him  well,  but  the 
mare  fparingly,  and  efpcciaily  they  give  her  but  little 
water. 

As  for  the  ordering;  the  mare  after  covering,  let  her 
be  kept  to  the  fame  diet  as  before,  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  left  the  feed  be  impaired  before  it  be  formed  in 
the  womb ;  and  let  her  be  kept  clean,  without  any  ex- 
ercife,  during  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  in  the  houfe 
till  mid-day  with  her  feet  well  pared,  and  with  a  thin  pair 
of  (hoes  on :    take  her  up  again  about  the  latter  end  of 


SepUmhcTy  if  not  before,  and  keep  her  to  the  end  of  her 
foaling. 

If  (he  cannot  foal,  hold  her  noRrils  fo  that  (he  cannot 
take  her  wind  ;  or  if  that  will  not  do,  take  the  quaatity 
of  a  walnut  of  madder,  diftblve  it  in  a  pint  of  ale,  and 
give  it  warm  to  her  ;  and  in  cafe  (he  cannot  void  her 
iecundine,  then  boil  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fennel  in 
running- water,  put  half  a  pint  thereof  in  as  much  facl^ 
or  for  want  thereof,  a  pint  of  ftrong-beer  or  ale,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  fallad  oil,  mixed  together,  and  give  it  her 
lukewarm  in  her  noftrils,  holding  them  clofe  for  fome 
time ;  or  for  want  thereof,  give  her  goodgreen  wheat  or 
rye,  but  the  laft  is  beft,  and  they  are  as  efteaual ;  let  her 
not  eat  her  clean,  for  it  is  very  unwholefome,  and  will 
dry  up  her  milk. 

When  (he  has  foaled  and  licked  her  foal,  milk  and 
ftroke  her  before  the  colt  fucks,  which  will  both  caufe 
her  to  bring  down  her  milk  and  make  it  to  multiply,  and 
keep  it  fo  that  it  do  not  clod  ;  and  in  cafe  (he 
becomes  dry,  if  there  be  need,  boil  as  much  milk  as 
you  can  get  from  her  with  the  leaves  of  lavender  and 
fpike,  and  bathe  the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  it  be 
broken,  and  the  knobs  and  knots  be  diflblved  :  her  wa- 
ter now  muft  be  white  water,  which  is  bran  put  into 
water  ;  and  give  her  fweet  malhes ;  and  a  month  after 
foaling,  let  her  have  a  ma(h  with  fome  brimftone  and  fa- 
vin  in  it,  which  will  be  a  great  prefervation  to  the  colt ;. 
after  which,  if  (he  be  moocrateq^  laboured  at  plough  or 
harrow,  both  (he  and  the  colt  will  be  the  better,  pro-* 
vided  (he  be  kept  from  raw  meats  while  (he  remains  in 
the  ftable,  whicn  will  both  increafe  her  milk  and  caufe 
her  colt  to  thrive  the  better ;  and  care  muft  be  taken  not 
to  (u(ier  the  colt  to  fuck  her  when  (he  is  hot,  left  you  fur* 
feit  the  colt. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  winter-feafon  is  a  very 
improper  time  for  foaling,  becaufe  of  the  coldnefs  of  the 
weather,  and  fcarcity  of  grafs,  fo  that  the  mare  muft 
necefifarily  be  houfed  and  fed  with  hard  meat,  which 
will  dry  up  her  milk,  and  ftarve  the  foal :  yet  expe- 
rience teacnes  us  that  notwithibnding  all  this,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  beft  time  both  for  mare  and  foal  toO|  being*, 
kept  in  a  warm  houfe ;  and  as  (br  her  mrik,  (he  will 
have  plenty,  if  well  fed,  and  that  more  nourishing  than 
what  IS  got  at  grafs,  which  will  make  him  more  lufty,, 
of  greater  bone  and  ftature,  cleaner  limbed,  more  neatly 
jointed  and  hoofed,  and  in  much  better  liking,  than  the 
colt  foaled  in  May  or  Jum^  or  any  other  of  the  hot 
months  ;  and  befides  other  inconveniencics  by  the  colt's 
running  along  with  the  mare,  he  becomes  fo  favage  and 
wild,  that  if  any  infirmity  (cize^  him,  his  own  unruli- 
nefs  being^  fo  great,  the -cure  may  be  very  difficult; 
for  infinite  are  the  nombers  that  have  periUied  in  thi^ 
ftate- 

Now  in  cafe  fome  time  after  the  mare  has  taken' 
horfe,  you  are  uncertain  whether  (he  be  with  foal  or 
not,  pour  a  ipoonful  ot  cold  water  or  vinegar  into  her- 
ear,  and  if  (ne  only  (hakes  her  head,  it  is  a  fign  (he  is 
with  foal  ;  but  if  (he  (hakes  her  head,  body  and  all,  it  is 
a  fign  (he  is  not ;  or  if  ihe  fcours,  her  coat  grows  fmooth 
and  (hining,  and  that  (he  grows  fat,  it  is  alfo  a  fign  (he 
holds. 

In  cafe  you  are  defirous  no  mare  (hould  go  barren,  in 
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the  month  of  July^  oxihe  beginning  of  Augujl;  get  a 
mare  or  two  that  have  not  been  covered  the  year  be- 
fore, and  enforce  them  to  be  horfed;  when  they  ftiall 
be  ready  to  be  covered,  you  mull  turn  tlicm,  with 
fome  otlier  which  you  efteeni  not  as  your  bcil  hoife, 
among  your  ftud  of  mares,  and  by  his  covering  that 
marc  or  marcs  you  turned  in  with  him  into  the  llud, 
it  vvill  caufc  the  reft  of  them,  if  any  of  them  have  not 
conceived  at  their  firft  coverings,  to  come  to  that  horfe 
again;  and  you  will  be  fure  to  keep  no  more  barren  all 
the  year,  but  have  a  colt  of  every  mare,  thought  not  of 
your  belt  horfe.  You  may  fuffer  your  horle  to  run 
amongft  your  marcs  three  weeks  or  a  month  i  but  if 
you  turn  him  into  your  flud,  putting  in  no  marc  with 
nim  ready  to  be  covered,  he  will  at  his  firit  entering 
beat  all  the  mares,  and  perhaps  hurt  thofe  that  had 
conceived  before;  and  fo  do  more  hurt  than  good. 

Somp  reckon  the  beft  receipt  to  bring  a  mare  in  fea- 
fon,  and  make  her  retain,  is  to  give  her  to  cat,  for 
the  fpace  of  eight  days  before  you  bring  her  to  the 
horfe,  about  two  quarts  of  hemp- feed  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fame  at  night:  but  if  ihe  refufes  to  eat  it,  mix 
with  it  a  little  bran  or  oats,  or  elfe  let  her  fail  for  a 
while;  and  if  the  flaliion  eats  alfo  of  it,  it  will  contri- 
bute much  to  generation* 

It  is  a  maxim,  that  a-maie  fliould  never  be  horfed 
while  (he  is  bringing  up  her  foal,  becaufe  the  foal  to 
which  (he  is  giving  fuck,  as  well  as  that  in  her  belly, 
wiil  receive  prejudice  thereby,  and  the  mare  herfeif 
will  be  alfo  fooAcr  fpent;  but  if  you  would  have  your 
mare  covered,  let  it  be  feven  or  eight  days  after  flic 
has  foaled,  that  (he  may  have  time  to  cleanie ;  and  if  it 
may  be  conveniently  done,  do  not  give  her  the  ilallion 
till  (he  defires  him,  and  increafe,  by  all  means  polC- 
ble,  that  paiTion,  by  ftrong  feeding,  Wf . 

Mares,  be(ide  the  many  diftcinpers  they  arc  liable  to 
in  common  with  horfes,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
their  feveral  names,  have  fome  others  peculiar  to  their 
kind  only,  of  which  I  fliall  fpeak,  and  their  cure.  If 
your  mare  be  barren,  boil  a  quantity  of  the  herb  suguus 
in  the  water  (he  drinks ;  or  (tamp  a  handful  of  leeks 
with  four  or  five  fpoonfuls  of  wine,  to  which  ptit  fome 
cantbarides,  and  hrain  them  all  together,  with  a  fufli- 
cient  quantity  of  water  to  ferve  her  two  days  together, 
by  pouring  the  fame  in  her  nature,  with  a  glyfter-pipe 
made  for  that  purpofe;  and  at  three  davs  end  offer 
the  horfe  to  her,  and  if  he  covers  her,  wa(n  her  nature 
twice  together  with  cold  water;  or  take  a  little  quanti- 
ty of  nitrum,  fparrow's  dung  and  turpentine,  wrought 
together,  and  make  like  a  fuppo(itory,  and  putting  that 
into  her  nature  it  will  do. 

If  you  lyould  have  her  fruitful,  boil  good  (tore  of 
mother-  wort  in  the  watei:  (he  drinks. 

If  (he  lofes  her(  belly,  which  (hews  a  confumption 
of  the  wombt  give  her  a  quart  of  brine  to  drink,  hav- 
ing mug- wort  boiled  therein.. 

If  through  good  keeping  (he  forfakes  her  food,  give 
her  two  or  three  days  together,  a  ball  of  butter  and  ag* 
nus  caftus  chopped  together. 

If  (be  be  fubje£k  to.caft  her  foal,  keep  her  at  grafs 
very. warm,  and  once  a  week  give  her  a  godd  warm 
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Mnafh  of  drink,  which  fecretly  knits  beyond  expefla. 
tion. 

You  arc  to  obfcrvc,  tliat  marcs  go  with  foal  eleven 
months  and  as  many  days  as  they  are  years  old;  iis  for 
inllancc  a  marc  of  nine  years  old,  will  carry  her  foal 
eleven  months  and  nine  days;  fo  that  you  nwy  order 
the  covering  of  your  marcs,  that  their  foals  may  be 
brought  forth,  if  you  will,  at  luch  t«mc  as  there  is 
abundance  of  grafs.     S^e  Stallion  ^.^d  Cult, 

MARK;  a  horfe  marks,  that  is,  he  (hews  his  age 
by  a  black  fpot,  called  the  bud  or  eye  of  a  bean, 
which  appears  at  about  five  years  and  a  half,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  corner  teeth,  and  is  «»onc  when  he  h  eight 
years  old;  then  he  ccafcs  to  i^iark,  and  we  fay,  he  has 
rafed.    '^y^^.TEETH  and  Rase. 

FALSE  MARK,  /.  c  counter-marked. 

MARKS  famongft  Hunters],  the  fpot-prmts  and 
treadings  of  wild  beails. 

MARTERN,  is  about  thebignefs  of  a  cat,  having  a 
ioiiger  body,  but  ihorter  legs,  with  a  head  and  tail  lik 
a  fox;  its  ikin  is  commonly  brown,  white  on  th 
throat,  and  yellowilh  on  the  back;  tlieir  teeth  are  ex- 
ceeding white,  and  unequal,  being  nnmeafurably 
(harp;  the  canine  teeth  both  above  ana  below  hang  out 
very  long.  At  one  year  old  it  is  called  a  cub ;  at  two 
a  martcfn. 

This,  and  the  wild  cat,  are  a  fort  of  vermin  which 
are  commonly  hunted  io  England^  and  are  as  necelTary 
to  be  hunted  as  any  vermin  can  be,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  fox  or  badger  does  more  hurt  than  the 
wild  cat,  there  being  fo  manv  warrens  every  where 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  England^  which  are  very 
much  mfefted  with  the  wild  cat. 

Experienced  huntfmen  are  of  opinion,  that  fiie 
leaves  as  good  a  fcent,  and  makes  as  great  a  ciy  for  die 
time,  as  any  vermin  that  is  hunted ;  .  especially  the 
martern  exceeds  all  other  vermiit  for  iweetnek  of 
fcent,  and  her  cafjp  is  a  noble  fur. 

The  cafe  of  the  wild  cat  is  not  fo  beautiful,  but  is 
very  warm,  and  medicinal  for  feveral  aches  and  pains 
in  the  bones  and  joints:  alfo  her  greafe  is  gooo  for 
finews  that  are  (hrunk. 

Thefe  two  chafes  are  not  to  be  fought  for  purpofely, 
unlefs  they  are  feen  where  they  prey,  fo  that  they  mav 
fo  readily  to  them;  but  if  a  hound  happens  to  crois 
him,  he  will  hunt  it  as  foon  as  any  chafe,  and  make  a 
noble  cry  as  long  as  they  iland  up ;  when  they  can  do 
it  no  longer,  they  will  take  to  a  tree  and  fo  deceive  the 
hounds;  but  if  the  hounds <hold  in  to  them,  and  will 
not  give  it  over  fo,  then  they  will  leap  from  one  tree 
to  another,  and  make  a  great  fliift  for  their  lives,  with 
much  paftime  to  the  huntfman. 

When  they  are  killed,  you  muft  hold  them  upon  a 
piked  ftaff,  and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds,  and  then 
reward  them  with  fome  meat,  for  the  flefh  of  thefe 
vermin  is  bad  for  hounds. 

MARTINGAL,  a  thong  of  leather  iaftened  to  one 
of  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horfe,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  muifroU,  to  hinder  him  from  rearing. 

MASH,  a  drink  given  to  a  horfe,  made  of  half  a 
peck  of  ground-malt  put  into  a  pail,  into  which  as 
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much  fcalding-hot  water  is  poured  as  will  wet  it  very 
well,  when  that  is  done,  ftir  it  about,  till,  bv  tafting, 
you  find  it  as  fweet  as  honey;  and  when  it  nas  (food 
till  it  is  lukewamiy  it  is  to  be  given  to  the  horre. 
'lliis  liquor  is  only  ufed  after  a  purge,  to  make  it  work 
the  better ;  or  after  hard  labour,  or  indead  of  drink  in 
the  time  of  any  great  ficknefs. 

MASTIGADOUR,  or  Slabbbring-Bitt,  is  a 
fnaiBe  of  iron,  all  ftnoothi  and  of  a  piece,  guarded 
%vith  pater-nofters,  and  compofcd  of  three-halfs  of 
great  rings,  made  into  demi-ovals,  of  unequal  bignefs, 
the  leflfcr  being  inclofed  within  tlie  greateft,  which 
ought  to  be  about  half  a  foot  higli.  A  maftigadour  is 
mounted  with  a  head-Oall  and  two  reins. 

Tbfe  horfe  in  champing  upon  the  maftigadour,  keeps 
)iis  mouth  frefh  and  moth,  by  virtue  of  the  froth  and 
foam  that  he  draws  from  his  brain. 

To  put  a  horfe  to  the  maftigadour,  is  to  fet  his 
croupe  to  the  manger,  and  his  head  between  two  pillars 
in  the  liable. 

Horfes  that  ufe  to  hang  out  their  tongue,  cannot  do 
it  when  the  maOigsTdour  is  on,  for  that  keeps  rheir 
tongue  fo  much  in  fubjedion,  that  they  cannot  put  it 
out. 

TV' MATCH,  [ambngft  Cock-mafters],  to  match 
cocks,  is  to  fee  they  be  of  an  equal  iieight,  length  and 
bignefs  in  body. 

Tog9t9  MATCH,  [with  Hunters];  a  wolf  at  rut- 
ting-time  is  faid  to  go  to  match,  or  mate. 

Cf  riding  a  Hunting' Match  ^  or  Heats  for  a  Piatt. 

In  order  to  ride  to  the  beft  advantage,  either  a  hunt- 
ing-match, or  three  heats  and  a  courle  for  a  plate, 
•  The  firft  thing  requifite  is  a  rider,  who  ou^t  to  be 
a  faithful  one,  in  whom  you  can  confide;  and  he 
(hould  have  a  good  clofe  leat,  hit  knees  being  held 
firm  to  his  faddle-ikirts,  his  toes  being  turned  inwards, 
and  his  fpurs  outward  from  the  horfe 's  fides,  his  left  hand 
govern  tne  horfe's  mouth,-  and  his  right  commanding  the 
whip;  taking  care,  during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial, 
tafit  firm  in  the  faddle,  without  waving,  or  ftanding  up 
in  the  ftkrups,  which  adions  do  very  much  incommode 
a  horfe,  not  with  (binding  the  conceited  opinion  of  fome 
jockiesy  that  it  is  a  becoming  feat. 

In  fpurring  his  horfe,  he  (hould  not  firike  him  hard 
with  tne  calves  of  his  legs,  as  if  he  would  beat  the 
wind  out  of  his  body,  but  juft  turning  his  toes  out- 
wards, and  bringing  his  fpurs  quick  to  his  fides;  and 
fuch  a  (harp  ftroke  will  be  of  more  fervice  towards  the 
quickening  of  the  horfe,  and  fooner  draw  blood. 

Let  him  be  fure  never  to  fpur  him  but  when  there  is 
Dccafion,  and  avoid  fpurring  him  under  the  fore -bow  > 
els,  between  his  Qioulders  and  girths,  near  the  heart, 
(winch  is  the  tenderell  place  of  a  horfe)  till  the  laft  ex- 
iremity. 

As  to  the  whipping  the  horfe,  it  ought  to  be  over  the 
ftoulder  on  the  near  fide,  except  upon  hard  running, 
and  when  you  are  at  all,  then  (trike  the  horfe  in  the 
flank  with  a  ftrong  jerk,  the  Ikin  being  tendered  there, 
and  moft  fenfible  of  the  la(h. 

He  mull  obferve,  when  he  whips  and  fpurs  his 
horfe,  and  is  certain  that  he  is  at  the  top  of  his  fpeed, 


if  then  he  clap  his  ears  in  his  pole,  or  wMfts  his  tail, 
then  he  may  be  fure  that  he  bears  him  hard ;  and  then 
he  ought  to  give  him  as  much  comfort  as  he  can,  by 
fawing  his  fnaffle  to  and  fro  in  his  mouth,  and  by  that 
means  forcing  him  to  open  his  mouth,  which  will 
comfort  him  and  give  him  wind. 

If  in  the  time  of  riding  there  is  any  high  wind  'ftir* 
ring,  if  it  be  in  his  face,  he  (hould  let  the  adverfary 
lead,  he  holding  hard  behind  him  till  he  fees  an  oppor*- 
tunity  of  giving  a  loofc ;  yet  he  muft  take  .care  to  keep 
fo  clofc  to  him  that  his  adverfary's  horfe  may  break  the 
wind  from  his,  and  that  he,  by  fiooping  low  in  his 
feat,  may  Iheltcr  himlclt  under  him,  which  will  aflTift 
the  ftrength  of  his  horfe. 

But,  on  the  contrary,,  if  the  wind  be  at  his  back,  he 
muft  rife  exaftly  behind  him,  that  his  own  horfe  may. 
alone  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  wind,  by  being  as  it 
were  blown  forward,  and  by  breaking  it  from  his  ad** 
verfary,  as  much  as  po(nble. 

In  the  next  place,  obierve  what  ground  your  hortt 
delights  moft  to  run  on,  and  bear  the  horfe  fas  much 
as  your  adver(ary  will  give  you  leave)  on  level  carpet 

S ground,  becaufe  the  horfe  will  naturally  be  defirous  to 
peed  him  more  freely  thereon;  })ut  on  deep  earths 
give  him  more  liberty,  becaufe  he  will  naturally  fiivour 
himfelf  thereupon.  * 

If  you  are  to  run  up  bill,  don't  forget  by  any  means 
to  favour  your  horfe,  and  bear  him  for  fear  of  running 
him  out  of  wind ;  but  if  it  be  down  hitt,  (if  your 
horfe's  feet  and  (boulders  will  endure  it,  and  you  dare 
venture  your  neck)  alwavs  give  him  a4oofe. 

This  miav  be  obiferved  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  you 
find  your  horfe  to  have  the  heels  of  the  other,  that 
then  you  be  careful  to  preferve  his  fpced  till  the  laft 
train-fcent,  if  you  are  not  to  run  a  ftraight  courfe;  but 
if  fo,  then  till  the  end  of  the  courfe,  and  fo  to  hu(band 
it  then  alfo,  that  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  pufli  for  it 
at  the  laft  poft. 

In  the  next  place  you  are  to  acquaint  yourfelf,  as 
well  as  you  can,  of  the  nature  and  temper  of  your  ad- 
verfary's  horfe,  and  if  he  be  fiery  then  to  run ' juft  be- 
hind, or  juft  cheek  by  jouf,  and  with  your  whip  make 
as  much  noife  as  you  can,  that  you  may  force  him  on 
fafter  than  his  rider  would  have  him,  and  by  that 
means  fpend  him  the  fooner;  or  elfe  keep  juft  before 
him,  on  fuch  a  flow  gallop,  that  he  may  cither  over- 
reach,  or  by  treading  on  your  horfe's  heels,  (if  he  will 
not  take  the  leading)  endanger  falling  over. 

l^ake  i^otice  alfo  on  what  ground  your  opponent's 
horfe  runs  the  worii,  and  be  fure  to  give  4  loofe  on 
that  earth,  that  he  being  forced  to  follow  you,  may  be 
in  danger  of  ftumbling,  or  clapping  on  the  back  finews. 

In  the  like  manner  in  your  riding  obferve  the  feveral 
helps  and  corredtions  of  the  hand,  the  whip,  and  the 
fpur,  and  when,  and  how  often  he  makes  ulc  of  them;« 
and  when  you  perceive  that  his  horfe  begins  to  be 
blown,  by  any  of  the  former  lymptoms,  as  clapping 
down  his  ears,  >ihi(king  his  tail,  holding  out  his  noie 
like  a  pig,  &c.  you  may  then  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  is  at  the  height  of  what  he  can  do;  and  therefore  in 
this  cafe,  take  notice  how  your  own  rides*  and  if  he 
runs  more  chearfuUy  and  ftrongly,  without  fpurring, 
then  be  fure  to  keep  your  adverlary  to  the  fame  fpeed, 
St  without 
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MAT 


without  pving  him  eafe*  and  by  (o  <loing,  ]^ou  wilt 
quickly  bring  him  to  give  out,  or  elfe  diftance  him. 

Obterve  at  the  end  of  every  train- fcent  what  condi- 
tion the  other  horfe  is  in,  and  how  he  holds  out  in  his 
labour,  of  which  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  judgment 
by  his  looks,  the  working  of  his  flank,  and  the  flack- 
nefs  of  his  girths. 

For  if  he  looks  dull,  it  is  a  fign  that  his  fpirlts  fail 
him;  if  his  flanks  beat  much,  it  is  a  token  that  his 
wind  begins  to  fail  him,  and  confequently  his  ftrength 
will  do  io  too. 

If  his  wind  fails  him,  then  his  body  will  grow  thin, 
and  appear  tuckt  up,  which  will  make  his  girths  to  the 
eye  Teem  to  be  flack ;  therefore  you  may  take  this  for 
a  rule,  that  a  horfe's  wanting  girting  after  the  flrfl 
fcent,  provided  he  were  girt  clofe  at  his  firft  flarting, 
25  a  good  fign ;  and  if  you  And  it  fo,  you  need  not 
much  defpair  of  winning  the  wa^er. 

After  the  end  of  every  train-fcent,  and  alfo  after 
every  heat  for  a  plate,  you  mufl  have  dry  ftraw  and 
dry  cloths,  both  hnen  and  woollen,  which  have  been 
ileeped  in  urine  and  falt-petre'a  day  or  two,  apd  then 
dried  in  the  fun,  and  alio  one  or  two  of  each  mud  be 
brought  into  the  field  wet ;  and  after  the  train  has 
been  ended,  two  or  three  perfofis  nriuil  help  you,  and 
after  the  groom  has,  with  a  knife  of  heat,  (as  it  is  call- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  NewcaftU)  which  is  a  piece  of  an 
old  Iword-blade,  fcraped  ofF  all  the  fweat  from  the 
horfe's  neck,  body,  Vc.  then  they  mull  rub  him  well 
down  dry,  all  over,  firdwith  the  dry  draw,  and  then 
with  dry  cloths,  whilfl  others  are  bufy  about  his  legs, 
and  as  foon  a&  they  have  rubbed  them  dry,  then  let 
them  chafe  them  with  the  wet  cloths,  and  never  give 
over  till  you  are  called  by  the  judges  to  dart  again. 

This  will  render  his  joints  pliant  and  nimble,  and 
prevent  any  inflammation  which  might  arife  from  an 
old  flrain. 

The  next  thing  to  be  regarded,  are  the  judges  or 
triers  oflice,  *who  are  to  fee  that  all  things  are  ordered 
according  to  the  anicles  agreed  on,  which  to  that  end 
ought  to  be  read  before  the  horfes  ilarc. 

That  each  trier  on  whofe  fide  the  train  is  to  be  led, 

according  to  the  articles  give  dire6Hons  lor  its  leading, 

according  to  the  advice  of  the  rider,  or  his  knowledge 

'of  th^^nature  and  diipofition  of  that  horfe  on  which  fide 

he  is  chole. 

That  each  trier  be  fo  advantageoufly  mounted,  as 
to  ride  up  behind  the  horfes  (but  not  upon  them)  all 
davi  and  to  obferve  that  the  contrary  horfe  ride  his 
triie  ground,  and  obferve  the  articles  in  every  particu- 
lar, or  elfe  not  permit  him  to  proceed. 

1  hat  after  each  train-fccnt  be  ended,  each  trier 
look  to  that  hurfc  againft  which  he  is  chofen,  and  obferve 
that  he  be  no  ways  relieved  but  with  rubbing,  except 
liberty  on  both  ficies  be  given  to  the  contrary. 
.  As  foon  as  the  time  allowed  for  rubbing  be  expired, 
which  is' generally  half  an  hour,  they  fliall  command 
them  to  mount,  and  if  either  rider  refufe,  it  may  be 
lawful  for  tne  other  to  dart  without  him;  and  having 
beat  him  the  dillance  agreed  on,  the  wager  is  to  be  ad- 
judged on  his  lide. 

1  he  triers  fliall  keep  iofl^  all  other  horfes  from  crofl*- 
ing  the  riders ;  only  they  themfelves  may  be  allowed 
to  inftru£l  tke  riders  by  word  of  mouth  how  to  ride, 


whether  flo^  or  Cad,  according  to>  the  lAvant^es  ha 
perceives  may  be  gamed  by  his  diredions. 

If  there  be  an^  weieht  agreed  on.  they  fliall  fee  that 
both  horfes  bnn^  tneir  true  weight  to  the.  ftaniog 
place,  and  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  trauH  upon  the 
penalty  of  lofing  the  wager. 

The  fame  rules  are  tf>  be  obferved,  efpecially  this 
laft,  by  thofe  eentlemen  who  are  chofen  to  be  the 
judges  at  a  race  for  a  plate,  only  they  ufually  flay  in  a 
fland,  that  they  may  the  better  fee  which  horfe  wins 
the  heat. 

In  running  for  a  plate,  there  are  not  fo  many  obfer. 
vations  to  be  made,  nor  more  diredtons  ,re(]uireci,  than 
what  has  been  already  given  ^  only  this,,  it  you  know 
your  horfe  to  be  tough  at  bottom,  and  that  he  will  fl^ck 
at  mark,  to  ride  him  each  heat  according  to  the  befi  ol 
his  performance,  and  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  eithei 
hiding  at  any  particular  horfe,  ov  flaying  for  any,  but 
to  ride  each  heat  throughout  with  the  beft  {peed  you 
can.    ' 

But  if  you  have  a  fiery  horfe  to  manage,  or  one  that 
is  hard  mouthed  and  diflicult  to  be  held,  then  ftari 
him  behind  the  reft  of  the  horfes,.  with  all  the  coolnefs 
and  gentlenefs  imaginable,  and  when  you  find  that  he 
begins  to  ride  at  K>me  command^  then^  pat  up  to  the 
other  horfes,  and  if  you  find  they  ride  at  tneir  eafe,  and 
are  hard  held,  then  endeavour  to  itvk  them^  on  fiiflcr; 
but  if  you  find  their  wind  begins  to  rake  hot,  and  that 
they  want  a  fob,  tf  vour  horfe.  be  in  wind,  and  you 
have  a  loofe  in  your  nand,  keep  them  up  to  their  fpeed 
till  you  come  witliin  three  <j.uarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
end  of  the  heat,  and  then  give  a  loole  and  pufli  for  it^ 
and  leave  to.  fortune  and  the  goodnels  of  your  horfe, 
the  event  of  your  fuccefs. 

When  either  your  hunting- match,  or  the  trial  for 
the  plate  is  ended,  as  foon  as  you  have  rubbed  your 
horfe  dry,  clothe  him  up  and  ride  him  home,  and  ths 
firft  thing  give  him  the  following  drink  to  comfort 
himt 

Beat  the  yolks  of  three  egg$>  and  put  them  in- 
to a  pint  and  a  half  of  fweet  milk,  warm  it  luke- 
warm, put  to  it  three  peimyworth  of  fafFion,  and 
three  fpoonfuls  of  fallad-oi]>  and  give  it  him  in  a 
horn. 

Having  done  this,  drefs  him  flightly  over  with  the 
curry-comb,  brufli,  and  woollen  clotn ;  bathing  the 
place  where  the  faddle  flood  with  warm  fack,  to  pre- 
vent warbles;  waibins  the  (purring  places  with  urine 
and  fait,  and  anoint  them  with  turpentine  and  powder 
of  jett,  mixed  together^  litter  the  (table  well,  clothing 
him  up  as  quick  as  poflible,  and  let  him  ftand  for  two 
hours. 

Feed  him  with  rye-bread,  with  a  good  math,  giving 
him  his  belly  full  of  hay,  and  what  corn  and  bread  be 
will  eat. 

Bathe  Ms  le^s  well  with  urine  and  falt-petre,  leave 
him  corn  in  his  locker,  and  fo  let  him  reft  till  the 
next  morning,  at  which  time  order  him  a&  before  di« 
re£led  in  his  days  of  reft. 

How  to  order  a  Horfe  for  a  Matib  or  Piatt. 

When  you  have  either  matched  your  horfe^  or  dcfign 
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to  put  bim  in  for  a  plate,  you  ought  to  confider  that 
iou  fliould  referve  a  month  at  lead,  to  draw  his 
tody  perfedtly  clean,  and  to  refine  his  wind  to  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  that  is  capable  of  being  attained  by 
art. 

Take  an  exa£l  view  of  the  fta^e  of  his  body,  both  out- 
wardly and  inwardly,  whether  he  be  low  or  high  in  Adh, 
or  whether  he  be  dull  and  heavy  when  abroad,  and  if 
this  has  been  caufed  by  too  hard  riding,  or  by  means  of 
fome  greafe  that  has  been  dilTolved  by  bunting,  and  has 
not  been  removed  by  fcouring. 

If  he  appear  fluggifli  and  melancholy  from  either  of 
thePe  caules,  then  give  him  half  an  ounce  of  diapente  in 
a  pint  of  good  old  Malaga  Tack,  which  will  bothcleanfe 
his  body  and  revive  hisipirits. 

For  the  firft  week,  feed  him  continually  with  bread, 
oats,  andfpiit  beans,  giving  him  fometimjs  the  one  and 
foraetimes  the  o^her,  according  to  what  he  likes 
bell,  always  leaving  him  fome  in  his  locker  to 
eat  at  leiAire  when  you  are  abfent  ;  and  when  you 
return  at  your  hours  of  feeding,  take  away  what  is  left, 
giving  him  frefh,  till  you  have  made  him  wanton  and 
playful. 

To  this  purpofe  take  notice,  that  though  you  ride  him 
every  day  morning  and  evening,  on  airing,  or  every 
other  day  on  hunting,  yet  you  are  not  to  fweat  him,  or 
put  him  to  any  violent  labour,  the  defi^n  of  this  week's 
ordering  being  to  keep  him  ii  wind  and  breath,  and  to 
prevent  purfivenefs. 

But  take  notice  of  this,  that  your  oats,  beans  and 
bread,  are  now  to  be  ordered  after  another  manner  than 
what  they  were  before  ;  for  the  oats  muft  be  well  dried 
in  the  fun,  put  into  a  clean  bag  and  foundly  beat,  with  a 
flail  or  cudgel,  till  you  think  they  arc  hulled,  then  take 
them  out  ot  the  bac  and  winnow  them  clean,  both  from 
hulls  and  du(l,  and  give  them  to  your  horfe  as  occafion 
requires. 

After  the  fame  manner  muft  vou  order  your 
beans,  feparating  them  from  the  nulls,  which  are 
apt  to  breed  the  glut,  which  muft  either  be  thrown 
away,  or  given  among  chafF  to  fome  more  ordinary 
horfe. 

The  bread,  ithich  was  only  chipt  before,  noii^^the 
cruft  mud  be  cut  clean  off,  and  be  otherwife  dif- 
pofed  of,  it  being  hard  of  diseftion,  and  will 
be  apt  to  heat  and  dry  the  horfe  s  body  ;  and  be- 
lides,  you  muft  make  a  finer  bread  than  before,  as 
follows : 

Take  two  pecks  of  beans,  and  a  peck  of  wheat,  let* 
them  be  ground  together,  but  not  too  fine,  to  prevent 
too  much  bran  bein?  in  the  bread  ;  drefs  one  peck  of 
the  meal  through  a  nine  range,  and  knead  it  up  with  new 
ale  yeaft,  and  the  whites  of  a  dozen  new-laid  eggs ; 
bake  this  in  a  loaf  bv  itfelf,  but  drefs  the  reft  o\  the  meal 
through  a  boulter.  Kneading  it  only  with  ale  and  yeaft, 
and  ufe^it  in  all  other  points  as  the  tormer :  the  peck  loaf 
is  to  be  given  the  horlc  when  you  fct  him,  and  the  other 
at  ordinary  times. 

This  bread  aflifts  nature,  and  much  increafes  the 
ftrcngth,  courage,  and  wind  of  the  horfe  (provided 
there  be  added  to  it  true  labour)  as  any  breaa  whatfo* 


ever. 


Having  treated  of  the  condition  of  thofe  horfes  which 
are  melancholy  and  low  of  flefti,  I  (hall  now  fpeak  of 
thofe  which  are  briflc  and  lively  :  if  your  horle  when 
you  lead  him  out  of  the  ftable.  will  leap  and  play  about 
you,  you  muft  not  only  omit  giving  him  thcicouring  of 
tack  and  diapente,  but  any  other  wbatfoever,  for  there 
being  no  foul  humours,  nor  fuperfiuous  matter  left  in 
his  body,  for  the  phyfic  to  work  upon,  it  will  prey 
upon  the  ftrength  or  his  body,  and  by  that  means  weak* 
en  it. 

If  your  horfe  be  engaged  In  a  hunting-match,  you 
muft  fweat  him  twice  this  week  but  not  by  hunting  him 
after  the  hare,  but  by  train- fcents,  Gnce  the  former  on 
this  occafion  may  prove  d^c^itful :  for  though  the 
hounds  (hould  be  very  fwift,  yet  the  fcent  being  cold, 
the  dogs  will  very  often  be  at  fault,  and  by  that  means 
the  horle  will  have  many  fobs  :  fo  that  when  he  comes 
to  run  train-fcents  in  earneft,  he  will  expe£l  cafe  for  his 
wind. 

Therefore  lead  your  train-fcents  with  a  dead  cat,  over 
fuch  grounds  as  you  are  likely  to  run  on,  and  heft  agree 
with  the  humour  of  your  horfe ;  alfo  choofe  the  fleeteft. 
hounds  you  can  get,  and  they  will  keep  your  horfe  up  to 
the  heignt  of  his  fpeed. 

As  to  the  number  of  train  fcents  that  you  ftiould  ride 
at  a  time,  they  are  to  be  ordered  according  to  the  match 
you  are  to  run,  or  rather  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
your  horfe,  and  ability  for  performing  his  heats  ;  for 
if  you  labour  him  beyond  his  ftrength,  it  will  take 
him  off  his  fpeed,  weaken  his  limbs,  and  daunt  bis 
fpirit. 

If  you  give  him  too  little  exercife,  it  will  render  him 
liable  to  be  purfiv^,  and  full  of  ill  humours,  as  glut, 
&c.  and  incline  him  to  a  habit  of  lazinefs,  fo  that  when 
ho  comes  to  be  put  to  labour  beyond  his  ufual  rate,  he 
will  grow  rellive  and  fettle. 

But  fo  far  may  be  faid  by  way  of  direflion,  that  if 
you  are  to  run  eight  train-fcents,  and  the  ftraight 
courfe,  more  or  Icfs,  you  are  to  put  hini  to  fuch 
fevere  labour,  not  above  twice  in  the  whole  month's 
keeping. 

And  if  it  be  in  the  firft  fort^ht  it  will  be  the  better, 
for  then  he  will  have  a  whole  fortnight  to  recover 
his  ftrength  in  again;  as  for  his  labour-  in  his  laft 
fortnight,  let  it  be  proportionate  to  his  ftrength  and 
wind;  fometimes  halt  his  talk,  and  then  three  quarters 
of  it. 

Only  obferye,  that  the  laft  tiial  you  make  ii\the  firft 
fortnight,  be  a  train-/cent  more  than  your  match,^ 
for  by  that  means  you  will  find  what  he  is  able  to 
do.  /     • 

As  to  the  proportion  of  his  excrcife.  twice  a  week  will 
be  fufficient  to  Keep  him  in  breath,  and  you  will  not  di- 
minifti  or  injure  his  vigour. 

But  if  your  hvinting*raatch  be  to  run  fewer  trains, 
then  you  may  put  him  to  his  whole  talk  theoftener,  ac . 
cording  as  you  find  him  in  condition  ;  only  obfervc,  that 
you  are  not  to  ft  rain  him  for  ten  days  at  leafl,  before  he 
rides  his  match,  that  he  may  be  led  into  the  Rcld  in  per- 
feft  ftrength  and  vigour. 

If  you  defign  your  horfe  for  a  plate,  let  him  take  his 

heats  according  to  dire<Slion,  only  kn  hiiu  be  on  the 

S  s  2  place. 
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place,  that  be  may  be  acquainted  with  the  ground  ;  and 
as  for  the  hounds  you  may  omit  them,  as  not  being 
tied  up  to  their  f^ed,  but  that  of  your  adverfary's 
borfe. 

,  As  to  the  number  of  heats,  bt  them  be  according 
to  what  the  articles  exa£t ;    only  obferve,   that,  as 
.to   the  (barpnefs  of   them,    ihcy  mud  be   regulated 
according  to  his  ftrength,  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  wind. 

When  you  heat  him,  provide  fome  horfes  upon  the 
courfe  to  run  againft  him  ;  this  will  quicken  his  fpirits 
and  encourage  him,  when  he  finds  he  can  command  them 
at  his  pleafure. 

Ana  here  too  you  rouft  obferve  the  rule,  not  to  give 
the  horfc  a  long  heat  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before 
the  plate  be  to  be  run  for ;  and  let  the  iaft  heat  you  give 
him  t>efore  the  day  of  trial  be  in  all  his  cloaths,  and  juft 
flcelp  it  over,  which  will  make  him  run  the  next  time  the 
more  vigoroufly,  i^henheOiall  be  ftript  naked,  and  feel 
the  cold  air  pierce  him. 

During  this  momh,  andonhisre&ingdays,  and  after 
his  fweats  on  heating-days  (if  there  be  any  occafion  for 
fweating  him)  you  hiuft  obferve  the  fame  rules  which 
have  been  given  for  the  firft  week  of  the  third  fort- 
night's keeping,  only  you  rouft  omit  all  fcourtngs  but 
rye-bread  and  maiheis,  fince  your  hotfe  being  in  fo  per- 
fcA  a  ftate  of  body,  has  no  need  of  any,  except  you 
ihall  know  there  is  dccafion  ;  and  if  the  horfe  proves 
thirfly,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night,  you  may 
give  nim  the  following  julep,  to  cool  him  and  quencn 
histhirft. 

Make  two  quarts  of  barley  water,  three  ounces  of  fy- 
ropof  violets,  two  ounces  of  fyrup  of  lemons, and  having 
mixed  them  together,  give  them  the  horfe  to  drink,  and 
if  he  refufes,  place  it  fo  that  he  may  not  throw  it  down, 
and  let  it  (land  by  him  all  night. 

.  During  'the  laft  fortnight,  you  muft  give  him  dried 
oats  that  have  been  hulled  by  beating,  and  oaving  waihed 
half  a  ftrike  of  oats  in  the  whites  ot  a. dozen  or  twenty 
eggs.  IHr  them  together,  letting  them  lie  all  night  to  foak. 
Iprcad  them  abroad  in  the  fun  the  next  morning,  till 
they  are  as  dry  as  they  were  at  firft,  and  fo  give  them  to 
your  horfe :  when  thefe  ^re  {pent,  prepare  another  quan- 
tity after  thefame  manner.  This  food  is  light  digeftion, 
and  very  good  for  his  wind. 

You  muft  order  his  beans  as  before,  but  not 
give  them  fo  often,  if  he  will  eat  his  oat?  without 
them  :  as  for  his  bread  this  time,  make  that  of  three 
parts  .wheat  to  one  of  beans,  and  order  it  as  before  di- 
rected. 

If  you  find  your  horfe  inclinable  to  be  coftive, 
give  him  oats  waihed  in  two  or  three  whites  of  eggs 
and  ale  beaten  tbgether,  to  cool  his  body  and  keep 

it  moift. 

Give  him  no  ma(h  for  the  laft  Iveek,  only  the  barley- 
water  before  dire£led,  but  let  him  have  his  fill  of  hay, 
till  a  day  before  he  is  to  ride  the  match,  when  you  may 
give  it  nim  more  fparingly,  that  he  may  have  time  to 
digeQ  what  he  e^s  eaten,  and  then  and  not  before  you 
may  muxxlc  him  with  your  caveifon ;  and  be  fure  that 
day,  and  not  till  the  morning  he  is  led  out,  to  feed  him 
as  mudias  pofiibte,  for  fucb  a  day's  labour  will  require 
fomethingto  maintain  ftrength. 
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Therefore  in  the  morning  before  you  ^re  to  lead  out 
give  him  a  toaft  or  two  of  white  bread  fteeped  in  wine* 
which  will  invigorate  hhn,  and  when  you  have  done  lead 
him  out  into  the  field. 

BiJt  if  you  are  to  run  for  a  plate,  which  commonly  is. 
not  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  all  means  have 
him  out  early  in  the  morning  to  air,  that  he  teay  empty 
his  body,  ana  when  he  is  come  in  from  airing,  teed  him 
with  toafts  in  wine ;  confidering,  that  as  too  much  hxU 
ncfs  will  endanger liis  wind,  fo  too  long  fafting  will 
caufe  faintnefs. 

When  he  has  eaten  what  you  thought  fit  to  give  him 
put  on  his  caveffon,  and  having  afterwards  well  chafed 
his  legs  with  piece- greafe  and  brandy  Warmed  together 
or  train  oil  (which  likewife  ought  to  be  ufed  daily  at 
noon,  for  a  week  before  the  match,  or  longer,  if  you  fee 
caufej  (hake  up  his  litter  and  fhut  the  ftable  up  clofc 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  noife  made  near  him,  and  let 
him  reft  till  the  hour  comes  that  he  is  to  eo  out  into  the 
field. 

MAY- FLY,  an  infe£l  fo  trailed,  becaufe  it  is  bred 
in  the  month  of  May,  of  the  water  cricket,  which  creep- 
ing out  of  the  river,  turns  to  a  fly.  It  ufually  lies  under 
the  ftones,  near  the  banks,  and  is  a  good  bait  for  fome 
fortoffiOi.    iS'r^  Angling. 

MEASLES  IN  Swine.  This  diftemper is  eaufed  by 
furfciting,  through  unwholefome  feeding,  and  is  difco- 
vered  by  the  coming  of  knots  or  pimples  under  the 
tongue.     Remedy. 

WaCh  the  fwine  with  brine,  or  fair  water,  prcUy 
warm,  bruife  garlic,  to  which  add  lemoi^-peel,  deep 
it  in  very  ftrong  vinegar,  and  give  it  him  to  drint 
Or. 

Dip  a  brufti  in  cold  water  and  rub  hhn  over,  againft 
the  hair,  as  hard  as  may  be,  to  flir  the  humour;,  then 
boil  a  handful  of  baum,  and  as  much  of  pariley  roots  and 
rue,  or  carduus,  in  a  gallon  of  clear  water,  with  two 
ouncesof  alum  and  a  handful  of  bay  fait  ;^  keep  him  thirfly, 
and  then  give  it  him  with  a  little  wheat-bran,  that  he 
mav  fwaltow  it  eafy. 

MEAT  FOR  Hounds.  The  following  is  by  Mr. 
Beckford  ftrongly  recommended. 

Mix  an  equal  quantity  of  oatmeal  and  barley ;  let  the 
oatmeal  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  and  then  mix  the  barley 
with  it  in  the  copper. 

I      MEDICINE ;  the  following  is  in  high  eflimation  for 
molt  difeafes  incident  to  cattle.  « 

Treacle  one  quarter  of  a  pound,  hempfeed  a  handful, 
elder  leaves,  ivy  leaves,  and  featherfew,  about  a  hand- 
ful of  each,  loam  a  lump  as  big  as  a  laige  egg,  as  much 
bay  fait,  and  a  little  foot ;  put  them  in  man's  urine  and 
ftir  the  whole  well  together;  make  it  warm,  and  give 
to  anv  beaft  three  fpoonfuls  of  it,  and  after  that  give  them 
a  little  tar. 

Some  give  them  in  drink  the  dried  flowers  of  worm- 
wood mixed  with  fait. 

MELANCHOLY  in  Asses:  This  is  a  diforder 
with  which  the  afs  is  much  aflBiiftcd,  which  makes 
him  heavy,  lumpifh',  and  breathe  with  difficulty. 
Cure. 

Take  an  ounce  ol  liquorice,  a  handful  of  centaury, 
and  three  or  four  dried  figs ;   boil  them  well  in  a 

pint 
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pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  give  the  liquid  part, 
ftrained  out,  warm  to  drink  in  the  morning  fac- 
ing, and  iiF  there  is  occafion,  repeat  it  twice  or 
thrice. 

MELANCHOLY  in  Hokses,  to  purge ; 

Take  fcammony  a  drachm,  the  juice  or  feeds  of 
black  hellebore  two  ounces ;  diflblve  the  former  in  and 
mingle  the  latter  with  a  pint  of  warm  ale^  and  give  it 
failing. 

MELCERIDES  in'Horses,  tumours  fo  called,  from 
their  refemblance  to  a  honey -comb. 

They  attack  the  joints,  and  fend  forth  a  glewy  matter 
like  honey • 

The  way  to  cure  them,  is  to  burn  them  with  red  hot 
irons,  in  order  to  bring  away  all  the  matter,  and  to  heal 
the  ulcers  with  wax  melted^ with  hog*s  greafe,  and  to 
waffa  them  with  cold,  but  rather  with  lea- water,  if  it  can 
be  got.  Some  recommend  the  burning  them  with  brafs  | 
plates. 

MEL  LIT,  a  djftempcr  in  a  horfe,  being  a  dry  fcab 
growing  upon  the  heels  of  his  fore- foot,  which  may  be 
cured  after  the  following  manner : 

Take  common  honey,  half  a  pint,  black  foap  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound,  mingle,  them  well  together,  adding  four 
or  five  Ipoonfuls  of^ vinegar,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
alum,  Bnely  powdered,  foaked  in  a  hen's  egg,  with  two 
fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour.  Let  all  be  well  mixed  together, 
clip  away  the  hair  from  the  part  afFeded,  and  apply  it  to 
the  forrance,  after  the  manner  of  a  plaiiler,  and  let  it  re- 
main five  days. 

Then  take  it  off,  and  having  wafhed  all  the  leg,  foot, 
and  fore,  with  broth  of  powdered  beef,  rope  up  his  legs 
with  thumbands  of  foft  nay,  wetted  in  the  fame  liquor, 
and  it  will  effed  a  cure. 

Whenever  you  drefs  the  forrance,  do  not  omit 
the  pulling  off  the  fcab,  or  any  cruily  fubftance 
that  may  be  upon  the  fore,  and  alfo  to  wa(h  it 
clean. 

MELT,  ON  THE  Heel,  in  Horses,  this  is  no  other 
than  a  dry  fcab,  growing  on  the  heel,  occafioned  fome- 
times  by  the  horles'  (lauding  wet  and  dry  over  long  or 
unfeafonably  ;  and  at  other  times,  through  corrupt  blood 
fettling  there;    remedy.- 

Take  of  black  foap  a' quarter  of  a  pound,  honey  the 
like  quantity  ;  diflblve  them  in  a  pint  of  vinegar,  then 
add  the  powder  of  burnt  alum  two  ounces,  and  rye- meal 
a  like  quantity  ;'  wa(h  the  forrance  well  with  water  and 
fait,  and  then  fpread  the  before-mentioned  materials, 
and  apply  them  plaifter-wife,  having  firft  taken 
off  the  icurf  or  icab  as  clean  as  may  be  ;  and 
fo  for  a  week  together  continue  the  fupplement.  Or, 

Take  three  uunces  of  cailile-foap,  a  pound  of  Englijh 
honey,  alum  two  ounces,  and  of  lime  juice  or  verjuice  a 
quarter  of  a  pint^-with  half  a  handful  of  bean  flour,  in- 
corporate them  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  having  reduced 
them  to  a  convenient  thicknefs,  bind  a  part  of  it  with 
leather  or  thick  linen  upon  the  place  grieved,  fufFering 
it,  without  renewal,  to  continue  there  for  the  fpace  of 
five  davs ;  and  between  each  renewal,  wafli  the^ place 
well  with  beef  broth,  keeping  his  leg  moift  and  roped, 
for  fome  days  after. 

MELT  IN  SwiNi,  this  difeafe  is  common  among 


hogs,  and  often  fatal.  The  creature  appears  gfddy,  and 
runs  always  on  one  fide,  lying  alfo  on  that  fide,  and 
rubbing  it  againft  walls.  He  pines  away  foon  after, 
negle{ls  his  food,  and  (hews  the  greateft  uneafinefs. 
Cure. 

Bruife  fome  woody  nightfhade,  and  prefs  out  the 
juice :  to  a  pint  of  it,  put  half  a  pint  of  juice  of  worm- 
wood, and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ot  the  juice  of  penny- 
royal. Put  half  a  pint  of  this  into  a  mefs  of  vi£luals 
once  every  day,  till  he  is  well,  which  will  be  known  by  ^ 
his  appetite. 

NfERLINF,  a  fort  of  hawk  the  leaft  of  all  birds  of 
prey,  which  refembles  the  haggard  falcon  in  plume,  fear 
of  the  foot,  beak,  and  talons,  and  is  much  likfe  her  in 
condition. 

MES-AIR  is  a  manage  half  Urra  a  Urra  and  half 
corvets. 

Meshes,  the  opening  and  vacancies  in  nets,  or  net- 
works. 

MEW,  a  place  where  a  hawk  is  fet  during  the  time 
(he  raifes  her  feathers. 

MEWING  (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  of  a  ftag^ 
lie.  fhedding  his  horns :  an  old  hart  cafts  his  horns 
fooner  than  a  vounger  one,  which  b  commonly  in  the 
months  of  Ftimary  and  March;  but  it  is  to  be  6b- 
ferved,  that  if  a  hart  be  gelded  before  he  has  a  head  he 
will  never  bear  any,  and  if  he  be  gelded  after  he  has  a 
head,  he  will  never  mew  or  ca&  off  his  horns  ;  again, 
if  he  be  gelded  when  he  has  a  velvet  head,  it  will  always 
be  fo,  without  fraying  or  bumilhing. 

Thefe  beafts  have  no  fooner  caft  their  heads,  but  they 
immediately  withdraw  into  thickets  to  hide  themfelves» 
in  fuch  convenient  places  where  they  may  have  ftrong 
feeding  and  good  water;  but  young  harts  do  ne- 
ver betake  ihcmfclves  to  thickets  till  they  have 
borne  their  third  head,  which  is  m  the  fourth 
year. 

After  mewing  they  will  begin  to  button,  m March ov 
April ;  and  as  the  fun  grows  Hrong,  and  the  feafon  of 
the  year  puts  forth  the  crop  of  the  earth,  fo  will  their 
heads  grow,  fo  as  to  be  fummed  full  by  the  middle  of 
yunc, 

MICE,  AND  Rats,  to  destrov. 

Fill  an  indiflperent  pot  with  the  foot  or  drofs  of  oil, 
and  fet  it  in  a  convenient  place  in  their  haunt ;  about  the 
middle  of  the  place,  ftrew  about  it  foap  boilers  pot  afhes,. 
and  when  the  fcent  of  the  oil  draws  them  to  the  pot,. 
the  fcent  of  theafhes  will  fo  ftupify  thcra,  that  they  will 
lie.on  the  floor  rolling,  that  coming  in  any  time  you  may 
take  them  up  or  deltroy  them.  I'he  fmell  of  affafoeti- 
da  will  likewife  drive  them  out  of  a  houfe  or  granary : 
hemlock  feed  put  in  their  holes,  if  they  eat  it,  defttoys, 
them.     Or, 

Mix  unflaked  lime  and  oatmeal  tcgether,  or  wheat* 
flour,  and  lav  on  bits  of  chips  where  tncy  come. 

MlDDLfi-l  EETH  of  a  Hojjse,  are  the  fore  teeth 
that  come  out  at  three  years  and  a  half,  in  the  room  of 
other  four  foaUteeth,  feated  between  the  nippers  and  the 
corner  teeth,  from  which  fiiuation  they  derive  the  title 
of  middling. 

There  is  one  above  and  one  below,  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws,     J«  Tb  E  T  ». 
\  MILK, 
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•  "^ILK,  TO  BREED,  IN  CoWS  ; 

If  your  cow  chance  to  have  a  calf  and  be  .poor,  or 
to  calve  before  her  time,  and  hath  not  milk  for  to  keep 
her  calf,  you  mud  give  her  good  flore  of  maOies  of  malt 
milk-warm  ;  alfo  give  her  every  morning  and  eveninjg 
a  quart  of  ale,  made  into  a  poflet,  but  take  off  the  curd, 
and  put  in  annifeeds,  cumrain- feeds,  lettuce-feeds,  and 
coriander-feeds,  all  made  into  powder,  and  blend  them 
with  the  poflfet ;  let  them  (laYid  three  hours  blended  to- 
gether, and  then  give  it  the  bead  for  four  days 
one  after  another,  and  by  often  drawing  of  her 
paps,  her  milk  will  be  fure  to  increafe  m  a  (hort 
time. 

MILK  IN  Ewes,  to  increafe ; 

If  you  find  their  udders  drying  up,  or  that  they  give 
but  little  milk,  change  their  pafture  to  fuchas  has  (hurt 
and  fweet  grafs,  and  better  than  that  from  which  you  re- 
move them  ;  and  if  the  ground  has  a  conveniency,  drive 
them  fometimes  on  the  hills,   and  at  others  into  plain 

S round  or  valle\'s,  for  where  the  grafs  is  fweeteft  and 
lorteft  thev  will  eat  with,  the  beft  appetite :  and  when 
you  brii^  tnem  home  mingle  with  their  erafs  or  fliorthay 
dill  vetches  and  annifeeds,  and  this  wiU  reftore  and  in- 
creafe  their  milk. 

MILT- PAIN  IN  Swine.  When  this  pain  is  con- 
traded,  you  will  perceive  tlie  hog  to  go  reeling  and  fide- 
line.    To  cure  which. 

Soil  wormwood  and  honey  in  fair  water,  and  fo  give  it 
to  drink. 

7%f  MINNOW,  is  a  fifli  without  fcales,  and  one  of 
the  lead  of  fiOies,  but  (in  the  opinion  of  fome)  for  ex- 
cellency of  meat,  he  may  have  been  compared  to  any 
Sfliof  the  greateft  value  and  largeftiize  :  the  fpawners 
are  ufually  full  of  fpawn  all  the  fummer  long,  for  they 
breed  c^ten,  as  it  is  but  neceflary,  being  koth  prey  and 
baits  to  other  fifh. 

They  come  into  the  river  generally  about  March  and 
Aprilt  and  continue  there  till  the  cold  weather  (Irikes 
them  into  their  winter  quarters  again.  ' 

This  BQi  is  of  a  greenifh  colour,  or  wavy  ikv-co- 
loured,  his  belly  is  very  white,  but  his  back  is  blackilh  ; 
he  will  bite  (harply  at  a  worm. 

Anglers  find  them  oftener  than  they  defire ;  they 
feldom  frequent  deep  places.  It  is  a  fim  not  at  all  cu- 
rious of  his  feeding,  for  any  bait  pleafes  him,  if  he  can 
but  fwallow  it ;  he  will  ftrain  hard  for  what  he  cahnot 
goige. 

The  chief  food  he  loves,  is  afmall  red  worm,  wafps, 
or  cad-baits. 

MOLKS  IN  THE  Fields,  may  be  deftroycd  by 
taking  a  head  or  two  of  garlic,  onion,  or  leek,  and 

fiut  into  their  holes,  and   they   will    run   out    as  if 
righted,    and  you  may  with  a  fpear    or  dog   take 
them. 

Or,  pounded  hellebore,  white  or  black,  with  wheat 
flour,  the  white  of  an  egg,  milk  and  fweet  wine  or  me- 
theglin,  make  it  uitoa  paiie,  and  put  pellets  as  big  as  a 
fmall  nut  into  their  holes,  they  eat  it  with  pleafure,  and 
it  will  kill  them. 

In  places  you  would  not  dig  nor  break  much,  the 
/uming  their  holes  with  brimilone,  garlic,  or  other  un- 
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favoury  things,  drives  them  away ;  and  if  yoa  put  a  dead 
mole  into  a  common  haunt  it  will  make  them  abfo- 
lutely  forfake  it* 

Or,  take  a  mole  fpear  at  fiaff,  and  where  you  fee 
them  caft,  go  lightly  ;  but  not  on  the  fide  betwixt  them 
and  the  wind,  left  they  perceive  you  ;  and  at  the  firft  or 
fecond  putting  up  or  the  earth,  ftrike  them  with  your 
mole-ftaff  downright,  and  mark  which  way  the  earth 
falls  moft :  it  (he  calls  towards  the  left  hand,  ftrike 
fomewhat  on  the  right  hand,  and  fo  on  the  contrary  to 
the  cafting  up  of  the  plain  ground,  ftrike  down,  and 
there  let  it  remain  t  then  take  out  the  tongue  in  the 
ftaff,  and  with  the  fpattle  or  flat  edge  dig  round  about 
vour  grain  to  the  ena  thereof,  to  fee  if  you  have  killed 
her ;  and  if  you  have  miffed  her,  leave  open  the  hole, 
and  fiepafide  a  little,  aridperhaps  (he  will  come  to  flop 
the  hole  again,  for  they  love  but  very  little  air,  and  then 
flrike  again;  but  if  you  mifs  her,  pour  into  her  hole 
two  gallons  of  water,  and  that  will  make  her  come  out 
for  fear  of  drowning.  Mind  them  going  out  of  a  morn- 
ing to  feed,  or  come  home  when  fed,  and  you  may  uke 
a  great  many. 

MOLTEN  GREASE,  is  a  fermentation  or  ebul- 
lition  of  impure  humours,  which  precipitate  and 
difembogue  the  guts,  and  oftentimes  kill  a  horfe. 

This  difeafe  does  not  commonly  feize  upon"  any 
but  over-fat  hbrfes,  over-rid  in  hot-weather.  See 
Grease. 

MONTOIR,  OR  Horse -Block,  is  a  won!  derived 
from  Italy ^  where  the  riding- mafters  mount  their  horfes 
fronti  a  ftone  as  high  as  the  ftirrups,  without  putting  their 
foot  into  the  ftirrups. 

In  France  no  fuch  thing  is  ufed,  but  yet  the 
word  montoir  is  there  retained,  and  (ignines  the 
poife  or  reft  of  the  horfeman's  left  foot  upon  his  left 
ftirrup. 

MONTOR  A  DOS,  OR,  A  POIL  ;  a  French  expref. 
fion,  fignify ing,  to  mount  a  horfe  bare  backed,  or  wiuiout 
a  faddte. 

MOON- EYES ;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  have  moon-eyes 
when  the  weaknefs  of  his  eyes  increafes  or  decreafes, 
according  to  the  courfe  of  the  moon  ;  fo  that  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon  his  eyes  are  muddy  and  troubled, 
and  at  new  moon  they  clear  up,  but  ftill  he  is  in 
danger  of  lofing  his  eye- fight  quite.  See  Eyes  of  a 
Hqrsb. 

MOOR*s  HEAD,  implies  the  colour  of  a  Roan 
horfe,  who  bcfides  the  mixture  or  blending  of  a  grey  and 
a  bay,  has  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities,  as  the 
mane  and  tail.     See  Roan. 

MORTIFICATION.  A  mortification  may 
happen  on  any  part  of  the  body,  and  in  any  age : 
but  if  aged  horles  are  the  fubjefls  they  rarely  reco- 
ver. 

A  mortification  in  its  beginning  is  called  a  gangrene  ; 
its  figns  are  a  fudden,  but  a  violent  inflammation,  with 
pain  ;  a  deep  red  colour  inclined  to  a  purple  or  a  lead- 
colour,  &c.  to  black. 

On  the  firft  appearance  ofthefe  fymptoms,  makefca- 
rifications  to  the  quick,  then  rub  the  part  with  the  fol- 
lowing embrocation  : 

Take 
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1t*ake  oil  of  turpentine,  Four  ounees,  tinfiore  of  myrrh 
gnd  aloes,  one  ounce «  mixed. 

Or,  in  dead  of  this  embrocation,  rub  the  part  with  fpi- 
rit  of  wine. 

Give  one  of  the  following  balls  three  times  a  dzy : 

Take  oi  Perqvian-bark,  four  ounces  i  Virginian  make 
root,  two  ounces ;  camphor,  two  drachms  ^  mix  them 
nveli,  and  make  them  into  four  balls. 

MOTION  ;  this  horfehas  a  pretty  motion. 

This  expreflion  implies  the  freedom  of  the  motion  of 
the  fore- legs,  when  a  horfe  bends  them  much  upon  the 
manage  ;  but  if  a  horfe  trots  ^uite  out,  and  keepi  his 
body  ilraight,  and  his  head  hwh,  and  bends  his  fore- 
legs handlbmely,  then  to  fay  he  has  a  pretty  motion 
with  him,  implies  the  liberty  of  the  adioo  of  the  fore- 
hand. 

MOURNING  OF  TH£  Chini.  Si^  Chive, 
Mourning  of. 

MOUTH  OF  A  Horse,  fliould  be  moderately  well 
cloven,  for  when  it  is  too  much,  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty  to  bitt  a  horfe  fo  as  that  he  may  not  fvallow  it, 
as  horfemen  term  it. 

And  if  he  has  a  lutle  mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
get  the  mouth  of  the  bitt  rightly  lodged  therein. 

"A  horfe,  to  have  a  good  mouth,  fliould  have  a  well 
raifed  neck,  and  if  it  be  fomewhat  large  and  thick,  it 
ought  to  be  at  lead  well  turned,  his  reins  ftrong  and 
^eil  Oiaped,  and  legs  and  feet  likewife. 

If  all  thefe  prove  right,  no  doubt  but  the  horfe  has  a 
very  good  mouth ;  but  if  his  jaw-bones  be  too  clofe, 
and  he  have  alfo  a  (hort  and  thick  neck,  fo  that  he  can- 
not place  his  head  right,  his  having  a  good  mouth 
will  avail  but  little,  becaufe  no  ufe  can  be' made  of 
it. 

The  compliance  and  obedience  of  a  horfe,  is  owing, 
partly,  to  the  tender  or  quick  fenfe  of  his  mouth,  whicn 
mekes  him  afraid  of  being  hurt  by  the  bitt,  and  partly  by 
the  natural  difpofition  of  his  members,  and  his  own  in- 
clinations to  obey. 

The  mouth  is  called  fenfible,  fine,  tender,  light,  and 
loyal. 

Your  horfe  has  fo  fine  a  mouth,  that  he  (lops  if  the 
horfcman  does  but  bend  his  bo<Iy  behind,  and  raife  his 
hand,  without  flaying  for  the  pull  or  check  of  the 
bridle. 

A  mouth  is  faid  to  be  fixed  and  certain,  when  a  horfe 
does  not  chack  or  beat  upon  the  hand. 

A  frefh,  foaming  mouth. 

A  diongf  defperate,  fpoiled  mouth ;  a  ialfe  mouth  is  a 
mouth  that  is  not  at  all  feniible,  though  the  parts  look 
well,  and  are  ueJliorjned. 

A  mi)utU  of  a  full  afpui.  or  reft  upon  the  hand,  is  one 
ihac  has  not  the  tender  nice  fenfe  of  fume  fine  mouth, 
but  nevertheieis  has  a  fixi  and  certain  reft,  and  fufFers  a 
band  that's  a  little  hard,  without  chacking  or  beating 
upon  the  hand,  without  bearing  down  or  refifting*  the  bitt, 
infomuch  that  he  will  bear  a  jerk  of  the  bi^idle  without 

being  much  moved. 

It  you  go  to  the  army  provide  yourfelf  a  horfe  with  a 
mouth  that  bears  a  full  reft  upon  the  hand,  for  if  you 
take  one  of  a  fine,  nice,  tender  mouth,  and  another 
horfe  comes  to  (hock  or  run  againft  him  in  a  fight,,  he 
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will  be  apl  to  rife  upon  his  two  hind  feet,  which  a  hoffe 
of  a  baroer  mouth  would  not  do.    Sh  Appui. 

A  mouth  that  bears  more  than  »full  refl  upon  the. 
hand,  implies,  a  horfe  that  does  not  obey  but  with  great 
difficulty. 

You  will  readily  flop  this  horfe,  for  his  mouth  is* 
above  a  full  appui  upon  the  hand.     See  Appui. 

Dif^rders  in  the  Mouth  of  a  Hoffe^  viz.  the  Lampaip 
from  the  Latin  Lampafcu%^  is  an  inflammation  and  tu^. 
mour  of  the  firft  bar  of  a  young  horfe'^s  mouth,  adj<Mn-^ 
ing  the  upper  fore-teeth,  which  prevents  his  chewing. 
La  Fosse  and  Bracken  were  in  an  error  to  deny  the 
exiflence  of  this  inconvenience.  Gibson  afferts 
that  burning  and  ufual  repellents  are  apt  to  prevent  a 
difcharge,  and  prejudice  the  eyes,  but  it  is  advifable  to 
be  deferred  a  week,  giving  during  the  interval  fcalded 
mafhes  and  warm  gruel,  and  bleeding  if  indicated;, 
ffaould  the  inflammation  ftill  continue^  cauterize  the 
tumid  parts  lightly,  without  penetrating  deep  enoueh  to 
fcale  off  the  thin  bone  fubjacent  of  the  upper  bare^ 
Wafh  with  fait  and  water  flrft,  and  afterwards  heal  witlv 
a  tpixture  of  Fnncb  brandy.  Rid  Port  wine,  and 
honey. 

Relaxation  and  Swelling  of  the  Palate  from  Cold.  Ufe  the 
above  mixture,  with  a  lutle  addition  of  pepper,  ginger, 
or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Bloody  Chinks^  or  Chofs  in  the  Palate^  from  thiftles, 
whins,  or  other  prickly  teed.  £xamine  and  wafh  with 
faked  water,  or  fait  and  vinegar,  ufinE  the  mixture 
afterwards,  From  negle6l,  the  roof  of  the  mouth  may 
be  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  pundlure  witha-fmall  pointed 
cautery. 

Giggs^  Bladders^  or  Flaps  in  the  Mouthy  thefe  are  the 
old  terms  for  foft  tumours,  or  puftules  with  black  heads, 
growing  in  the  infide  of  the  lips,  level  with  the  great 
jaw-teeth ;  in  fome  cart-horfes  they  have  been  known  to 
equal  theflae  of  a  walnut  \  and  at  any  flze  are  painful, 
and  prevent  maftication.  Draw  outthe  tongue,  and  ufe 
the  knife  or  cautery,  cleanfing  and  healing  as  above.  The 
Camery  or  Frounce^  or  (mail  indurated  tiunours  upon  the 
palate,  cure  as  above. 

Barbs  or  Pups^  ate  fmall  excrefcenccs under thetongue, 
which  appear  hy  drawing  it  afide ;  when  greternaturally 
enlargeor,  cut  them  clofe.. 

Canker  in  the  Mouth,  or  rather  ulcers  with  little  white 
fpecks  proceeding  from  gigs  and. warts  neglefled  ;  the 
cautery  moderately  heatcilis  perhaps  the  beft  remedy  : 
it  is  fuppofed  the  mixture  with  tiie  addition  of  fal  am- 
moniac, (harp  enough,  but  if  not,  apply  feveral  times  a 
day,  K^y{)tiacum  and  tindure  oi  myrrh,  fharpened  with^ 
oil  of  vitriol ;  or,  fubli mate  water ;  or,  burnt  alimi,  honey, 
and  tin£lure  of  rofcs. 

Hurts  in  the  Tonpie  and  Mouthy  from  (harp  or  heavy 
bitts.  Touch  feveral  umesa  day  with  the  firft  mix« 
ture»  to  which,  tindure  of  myrrh,  may  be  added,  pro* 
ceeding  with  the  fharper  applications  ft)ould  they  be  ne* 
ceffary.  Examine  the  jaw- Done,  which  is  too  often  in- 
jured likewife,  carefully  removing  any.  fplinters.  The 
galling  of  the  bitts  and  trappingr.  is  frequently  the  occa- 
lion  ot  thofe  many  initances  we  have  of  horfes  breaking 
away  in  fincle  harnefs.  Very  frequenfly  the  brydoon 
is  fo  tight,,that  the  horfe's  jaws  are  drawn  up  as  if  with  a 

pulley, 
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puTley,  the  animal  half-Aoked,  and  kept  in  tenftant 
pain..  Frequently  in  the  cliange  of  a  horfe,  no  care  is 
tiaken  to  change  tne  bitt,  which  if  not  fufBcicntly  wide, 
holds  the  mouth  perpetually  fcrewcd  lip  as  in  a  vice. 
It  is  a  material  part  of  the  duty  of  grooms  and  horfe-. 
keepers,  often  to  infpeft  the  infidc  of  the  mouths  of  their 
hories. 

fFohes  Teeth  are  faid  to  be  two  fmall  fuperfluous  ones, 
growing  in  the  upper  jaw  next  the  grinders,  and  to  be 
very  painful  to  the  horfe;  it  was  the  old  praftice  to 
loofen  and  wrench  them  out  with  a  mallet  and  carpen- 
ter's goi'gej  by  which  rough  operation  the  jaw  was  oft- 
en materially  injured;  granting  the  necelfity  of  their 
^xtradion,  it  behoves  the  veterinary  furgeon  to  furnifh 
d  milder  and  fafer  method.      In  general,  all  teeth  of 


more  fometimes,  and  fometimes  bring  forth  fooner. 
During  the  time  of  her  goinz  with  foal,  (he  mull  be 
gently  ufed  and  well  fed,  moderately  laboured,  bat  reft 
when  ndar  the  time  of  her  foaling. 

How  to  nuAe  the.  Mare  take  the  Afs^  and  how  to  order  ler 

in  Foaling,  t^c, 

■ 

If  you  find  an  unwillingnefs  in  the  marc  to  receive 
the  a(s-flallion,«  you  muft  at  firft  put  an  indifferent  afs 
colt  to  woo  her,  that  if  (he  at  the  firft  onfet  bcais  him, 
it  may  be  no  manner  of  difcouragcment  to  the  ftallion 
you  intend;  and  when  he  has  tired  her  out  with  woo- 
mg,  (be  will  yield  to  him  that  is  laft  put  to  her;  but 
it  muft  be  a  young  mare  that  has  never  befen  covered 


irregular  growth,  whether  inwards  or  outwards,  which,    by  a  horfe,  tor  elle  Ihe  will  not  fuflx:r  the  afs  to  cover 
daring  maftication,  prick  and  wound  cither  the  tongue,    her,  unlefs  very  aged,  which  is  not  to  the  purpoiTc. 
gums,  or  lips,  are  ftylcd  wolves  teeth.  '  The  upper  ,     When  you  perceive  (he  has  been  well  covered,  put 


teeth  of  old  horfcs  fometimes  over-hang  the  nether  fo 
far,  as  to  wound  the  lips.  In  every  caie  of  this  kind, 
the  file  is  the  mod  proper  inftrument;  firft  a  rough, 
then  a  fmooth  or  polifhmg  one,  the  mouth  clean  i^%'h- 
€d  after  the  operat?on,  with  falted  water  warm.  For 
loofe  teeth,  the  gums  being-  fwollen,  pundure  with  a 
lancet,  and  wath  with  a  deco^f^ion  of  oak -bark,  honey, 
^nd  fage,  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar. 
•  MOUTH,  Heat  in,  in  Horses,  this  diforder  is 
Hccompanied  with  drynefs,  and  proceeds  from  the  heat 
of  the  ftomach,  by  furfeits,  over-heating,  or  a  co'nfum- 
ing  qualitv;  and  if  not  timely  taken  notice  of,  produ- 
ces the  infe£^ious  humour  that  creates  the  canker; 

Bleed  the  veins  in  the  lips,  which  you  may  caufe  to 
appear  by  bending  them  the  contrtry  way;  and  then 
waih  them  with  lalt,  and  vmcgar,  giving  the  horfe 
^ater  to  drink  whecein  coltsfoot  has  been  boiled,  or 
fenugreek- feed,  with  his  provender. 

MULE,  is  of  two  forts,  the  one  engendered  of  a 
fiorfe  and  a  female  afs,  and  the  other  of  a  male  afs  and 
ii  mare. 

'    The  firft  kmd  are  generally  very  dull,  as  partaking 
too  much  of  the  afs,  nor  are  they  fo  large  as  the  fe- 
•ond,  for  which  reafon  the  latter  are  much  more  ufed 
.  and  propagated. 

As  they  are  a  very  ufeful  creature,  handfome  of 
ihape,  and  good  for  journeys  and  many  labours,  fo  they 
are  much  efteemed  and  taken  care  or  in  other  nations, 
and  might  be  improved  here  to  better  advantage  than 
they  are,  being  ot  an  eafy  gentle  nature,  and  for  the 
c^nnefs  of  their  pace  moft  proper  for  women  to  ride  on. 
They  are  cheap  kept,  and  will  travel  very  far  in  a  day, 
and  that  with  a  fpare  diet. 

Thefe  creatures  breed  not  of  thcmfelves  becaufe  the}' 
are  got  of  different  kinds  and  difagreeing  feeds,  a's  of  an 
afs  or  horfe,  or  an  afs  leaping  a  mare;  and  the  latter 
of  thefe  produces  the  beft,  becaufe  the  mare  being  larg- 
er, is  more  capable  of  giving  the  foal  nouriihment  and 
lirength,  to  grow  up  and  thrive  the  better. 

The  afs  ftallion  muft  be  chofen  large  and  well  co- 
loured, and  not  above  three  years  old :  and  the  mare 
not  of  the  largeft  fize,  for  that  will  hinder  the  perform- 
ance: let  her  be  under  four  years  old ;  and  when  (he 
h^s  conceived  fiie  will  go  eleven  months,  or  fomewhat 


the  afs  away,  left  by  often  leaping  he  makes  her  mif. 
carry.  Ufe  her  as  I  have  intimated;  gently  for  forac 
time,  and  then  let  her  labour  be  but  indifferent;  keep 
her  highi  and  when  near  foaling,  let*  her  reft  in  good 
houfing  or  pleafant  pafture,  as  (eafon  requires,  but  not 
a  place  where  (he  may  leap  and  be  hurt  by  ftraining, 
or  caufe  a  mifcarriage,  or  bruife  the  foal  in  her. 

When  (he  has  ioaled,  take  the  colt  from  her,  and 
put  it  to  a  milch  mare  in  a  dark  place  till  (he  becomes 
acquainted  with  it,  and  then  you  may  let  her  run  with 
it  in  any  pleafant  pafture  till  iuch  timeas  it  is  fit  to  be 
weaned ;  after  weaning  give  it  milk  for  foine  time  that 
it  may  not  pine  away. 

Of  Houfing  and  Ordering  in  Riding, 

Since  thefe  creatures  are  more  tender  than  cither 
horfe  or  afs,  they  muft  not  be  kept  abroad  in  wet  or 
cold  weather,  but  lodged  in  warm  litter,  and  not  back- 
ed,  or  put  to  hard  labour  before  three  years  old,  for 
fear  of  ftunting  them,  or  caufing  difea(es.  They  are 
very  lone  Hfed,  if  we  credit  Pliny,  for  he  allows  them 
to  live  nfty  years.  They  may  be  either  rid  or  pat  to 
plough,  and  are  ferviceable  in  many  cafes,  but  are  not 
over  ftrong,  therefore  too  hard  labour  deftroys  them. 

MUL^./ee  the  Article  SCRATCHES  IN  Fakriery. 

MURRAIN  IN  Cattle,  this  difeafc  cometh  fcveral 
ways;  firft  it  comes  from  ranknefs  of  blood  or  feedings 
from  the  corn^ption  of  the  air,  or  the  infection  of  other 
cattle.  You  may  find  this  difeafe  by  their  carriage, 
that  is,  they  will  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  blow  very 
thick  and  fliort ;  their  heart  and  lights  will  beat  very 
fore,  and  fometimes  their  face  and  chaps  will  fwell, 
and  their  eyes  water. 

Firft  let  all  your  beafts  blood,  both  fick  and  found, 
and  give  to  the  fick  fome  rue,  fcthcrfuc,  fage,  hylfop, 
thyme,  marjoram,  marigolds,  fennel,  tanfey,  lavender, 
and  fpike,  of  every  one  a  fmall  handful :  boil  all  the 
herbs  in  fpring  water,  boil  them  from  a  gallon  to  a 
quart,  and  then  ftrain  the  liquor  forth;  put  thereto  for 
every  beaft  a  pint  of  ftrong  ale,  and  add  to  the  juice 
and  ale  fome  long  pepper  and  green  annifeeds,  pcafe, 
bay-falt,  treacle,  ana  liquorice-powder,  and  butter. 
Pound  all  thefe  fpices^  and  put  them  to  the  juice  of 
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the  herbs,  and  fo  give.to  the  (kk  a  full  pint,  but  to  the 
found  half  a  pint. '    Or, 

Firfty  you  mud  take  for  every  beaft  a  quart  of  old 
wa(h,  and  a  good  quantity  of  hens  dung,  and  lay  the 
bens  dunff  to  fteep  eidu  or.  ten  hours :  then  ftrain  the 
dung  fortn,  and  break  to  every  beaft  two  rotten  eggs 
into  the  aforenamed  juices  and  give  to  every  one  two 
pennyworth  of  fpikenard ;  then  blend  all  thefe  together, 
and  fi;ive  it  the  bcaft :  but  firfl  let  blood,  both  (ick 
and  ^und,  and  fepirate  the  iick  from  the  found*  Bleed 
and  drench  both  horfe  and  fwine,  for  they  are  both  apt 
to  take  the  difeafe.  Bury  the  dead  carrion  deep  in  the 
ground,  that  the  hogs  cannot  pull  it  forth  to  feed  on  it, 
tor  they  are  thofe  that  carry  the  difeafe  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  be  careful  where  you  lay  the  murrain 
hide  of  a  horfe,  or  how  you  take  oflFthe  hide  while  the 
beall  is  hot,  for  it  is  infei^ious :  the  fafeft  way  is  to  bury 
the  beaft,  hide  and  all.    Or, 

Take  fennel  feed,  the  roots  oi  angelica,  and  fea  thif- 
tle ;  ftamp  and  infufe  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  red- 
wine  and  ale ;  five  the  liquid  part  hot,  and  keep  the 
bcall  warm,  and  two  or  three  hours  after  make  him  a 
ma(h  of  wheat,  boiled  in  beer, 

MURRAIN,  IM  Goats,  this  diforder  is  very  fatal 
to  them,  nvaking  them  fuddenly  drop  d#wn  dead,,  when 
they  feem  healthy :  therefore  it  is  ht  you  keep  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  by  you,  for  fear  of  furprife,  viz. 

Take  baum,  vervain,  and  rue,  of  each  a  fmall  hand- 
ful, the  hufks  of  greqn  walnuts,  if  they  may  be  had,  or 
elfe  the  leaves  or  bark  of  that  tree  :  boil  them  in  cyder 
or  veijuice,  which  vou  can  fooneft  get,  drain  out  the 
liquid  part,  and  intufe  mithridate  or  London  treacle, 
half  an  ounce  into  a  quart,  fo  give  a  pint  warm  morn- 
ing and  evening.  But  to  have  this  in  readinefs  for 
more  than  one  or  two,  w4ien  you  fee  this  diftemper  be- 
gin, you  make  a  greater  quantityi  and  bottle  it  up  for 
uTe. 

MURRAIN,  IN  SHtfip,  thccurc: 
Make  holes  in  their  ears  with  an  awl,  and  put  in  the 
root  of  fweet-wort ;  then  give  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine,  (or  for 
want  of  it,  in  vinegar)  and  fprinkle  the  4heep  with  waters 
wherein  fennel  feech  have  been  boiled  :  and  this  maybe 
fafely  given  and  ufed  for  the  murrain  of  the  lun^,  oc- 
cafioned  by  extreme  drought,  or  want  of  wat^r  in  the 
hot  feafons. 

MURRAIN,  IN  Swine  :  this  diforder  arifes  from 
bad  food,  and  l^ant  of  water.  The  firfl  (ign  of  it  is  a 
running  of  the  eyes,  the  head  fwells,  and  the  hog 
carries  it  on  one  fide;  after  this  he  grows  hot  and 
weak,  refufes  his  victuals,  and,  if  not  cured,  will  pine 
away  till  he  dies. 

DilTorve  in  a  pint  of  ale  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  trea- 
cle, an  ounce  of  bole  ammoniac,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  faltpetre :  add  to  this  four  ounces  of  powder 
of  grey  ffround  liverwort.  Mix  it  all  with  a  good  hot 
meU  oTvid^uals,  and  give  it  early  in  the  morning. 
"When  the  hog  has  eat  as  much  as  he  likes,  take  it 
away  ;  then  two  or  three  hours  after  fet  it  before  him 
again  y  and  give  him  no  other  food.  This  will  bring 
hinn  to  be  much  better  in  a  few  days ;  and  after  that,  a 
final  ler  quantity  of  medicine  mufl  be  mixed  with  his 
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▼iSuals,  but  he  mud  have  fome  of  it  in  all  he  eats,*  tiHT 
perfeflly  recovered.    Or, 

Take  the  roots  of  garden  or  water  lilies,  mix  a  quar- 
ter of  the  juice  with  twice  as  much  fallad  oil,  and  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  aS  much  turmerick  fine- 
ly beaten  in  powder:  give  it  him  in  cold  water,  about  a 
Eint ;  and,  if  he  grows  hot  and  feverifh  upon  it,  bleed 
im  under  the  tongue,  ears,  and  tail ;  boil  mallows  and 
groundfel  in  his  wa(h,  and  add  a  little  bay  fait. 

MURRAIN- WATER,  IN  Cattle,  &c.  Thi6>dif- 
eafe  comes  from  ranknefs  of  blood,  and  chiefly  it  takes 
thofe  that  are  young  betwixt  one  year  old  and  three. 
This  difeafe  is  eafy  to  find  out,  for  they  fwell  on  the 
back  and  both  fides  of  the  chine,  and  if  ihey  have  not 
prefent  help,  they  will  die ;  the  hide  will  be  puffed  up 
to  the  ihoulder-blade  on  both  fides. 

You  muft  firfi  let  them  blood  in  the  neck,  and  give 
them  fome  fenugieek,  turmerick,  long  pepper,  and 
fpikenard,  all  made  into  powder,  and  give  it  tnem  in  alp 
or  beer  milk-warm.  And  for  the  fwellingon  the  back^ 
you  muft  take  three  handfuls  of  fait,  a  pint  of  fprins;- 
water,  and  a  pint  of  white-wine  vinegar,  alfo  a  little 
alum,  but  pound  it,  and  put  them  all  together,  beating 
it  with  a  flice  till  it  be  white  like  milk;  then  bathe 
the  fwelled  places  very  well,  and  it  will  dry  up  the 
rheum. 

And  for  the  preventing  of  this  difeafe,  bleeding  is  . 
heft  in  time ;  alio,  if  they  be  fwelled  very  much  on  the 
back,  rowel  them  on  both  fides  behind  the  fhoulder- 
bladtf  againft  the  heart,  and  put  in  fome  hair  to  keep  the 
holes  open,  and  they  will  amend  prefently. 

MUTE,  (amongft  Hunters)  hounds  or  beadles  are. 
faid  to  run  mute,  when  they  courfe  along  without  open- 
ing or  making  any  cry. 

MUTE,  OR  Ordurb,  dung,.'  more  efpecially  of 
birds. 

NAG,  Little  Nag,  or  Tit,  is  a  horfeof  a  fmall 
low  fize. 

NARROW,,  a  hoxfe  that  narrows,  is  one  that  does 
not  take  ground'  enough  \  that  is,  abes  not-  bear  faf 
enough  out  to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other. 

NaVEL  gall,  is  a  bruife  on  the  back- of  a  horfe, . 
or  pinch  of  a  faddle  behind,  which  if  left  alone  long 
will  be  hard  to  cure. 

The  hurt  obtains  this  name,  becaufe  it  is  over-againft 
the  navel. 

The  cure:  take  oil  of  bay»  oil  of  cofius,.fox-greafe, 
oil  of  favin,  of  each  an  ounce,  a  handful  of  great  garden . 
worms,  fcour  them  with  fait  and  white  wine,  and  put' 
all  the  ingredients  together  into  an  earthen  pipkin,  itop  • 
or  cover  it  very  clofe,  and  boil  them  well;  then  add 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fallad  oil ;  fet  it  upon  the  flre 
again,  and  boil  it  till  it  becomes  a  perfedi  oint- 
ment, which  ftrain  into  a  gallipot :  warm  it  when  you 
ufe  it,  and  fo  drefs  the  forrance  with  lints  .or  hards  dipt 
m  It. 

If  the  place  be  only  fwelled,  and  the  ficinnot  broken, 
then  rub  it  with  vour  hand,  or  a  rag  dipped  in  brandy^ 
and  it  will  take  it  down. 

NECK  OF  A  Horse,  Oiould  be  lean^  and  b\jt  little 
flefh  upon  it ;  and  to  be.  well  fliaped,  it  fhould,  at  its  go^ 
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ing  from  the  withers,  rife  with  a  flopc  upwards,  dimi- 
nilfting  by  degrees  toward  the  head. 

In  mares,  it  is  a  good  quality  to  have  their  necks 
Tomewhat  grofs,  and  charged  with  flefh,  becaufe  their 
necks  are  generally  too  fine  and  flender. 

Deer  necks,  or  cock-throppled,  arc  thofe,  in  which 
the  flefh  that  (hould  be  next  the  mane,  is  fct  quite  be- 
low, and  next  the  throat,  which  renders  the  neck  ill- 
fliaped  and  ugly. 

p.  well-fhapcd  neck  contributes  very  much  to  the 
making  him  light  or  heavy  of  the  hand,  accordliig  as  it 
IS  fine  or  coarlc. 

NKCKi  OR  Throat,  fwelling  of  the,  in  Swine. 
When  the  fwelling  rifes,  which  is  often  dangerous, 
bieod  him  under  the  ton'^uc  and  tail,  make  a  plaifter  pf 
the  yolks  of  eggs,  bees-wax,  wheat-flour,  ana  Burgun- 
dy pitch  ;  put  coriander  feeds  and  fliced  horfe  radiih,  in 
the  trough  among(l  his  meat,  which  mufl  be  bran  and 
wa(h  very  warm. 

NEEZINGS;  in  order  to  purge  a  horfe's  head  when 
it  is  flopped  with  phlegm,  cold,  and  other  grofs  hu- 
mours, and  to  make  him  nceze ;  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  lake  a  branch  oi  pellitoryoF  Spain^  and  tying 
the  fame  to  a  flick,  put  it  up  his  noflrils,  and  it  will  ope- 
rate upon  him  without  hurt  or  violence. 

NElGHING,isthecryof  ahorfe.  Such  a  horfe  neighs. 

NLT-MAKING;  by  nets  here  is  meant,  fuch  as  arc 
ilfeful  to  take  fowl  with  ;  for  the  making  of  which,  the 
inftrumentsor  tools  required,  are  wooden  needles,  where- 
of you  (hould  haveabout  half  a  dozen  of  divers  forts,  fome 
round,  and  others  flat;  alfo,  a  pair  cf  flat,  round-pointed 
fciflars,  and  a  wheel  to  wind  off  the  thread  ;  the  pack- 
thread mull  be  |he  befl  and  cveneft  that  can  be  got, 
greater  or  fmaller,  according  to  the  fowl  you  defign  to 
take :  the  mefhes  mull  be  aoout  two  inches  from  point 
to  point,  for  the  larger  they  are,  it  is  the  better  to  entan- 
Igc  fowl. 

But  the  nets  mud  be  neither  too  deep  nor  too  long, 
or  that  will  render  them  troublefome  to  manage,  but 
let  them  be  well  verged  on  each  fide  with  a  long 
twitted  thread. 

As  for  the  colouring,  the  ruffct  ones  are  made  fo  by 
putting  them  into  a  tanner's  pit,  where  they  muft  lie 
till  they  are  well  coloured  ;  and  this  tin£lure  is  alfo  an 
excellent  prcferver  ol  them. 

To  make  them  green,  chop  and  boil  fome  green 
wheat  in  water,  and  rub  your  nets  therewith,  letting 
them  lie  in  it  twenty-four  hours. 

The  yellow  colour  is  done  by  deeping  the  net  in  the 
juice  of  celandine,  and  then  drying  it  in  the  fhade,  for  it 
muft  not  be  over  bright,  but  of  the  colour  ol  ftubble  in 
harvefl  time,  tor  which  feafon  it  is  proper. 

For  preferving  them, 'care  mufl  be  had  to  keep  them 
dry,  for  which  end  hang  them  abroad  in  the  fun,  when- 
ever yoii  have  ufed  chep;i  in  the  dew  or  rain  ;  and  fee 
the  leaft  rent  or  breach  be  mended  upon  the  firft  difco- 
very  ;  hang  them  at  a  diflance  from  the  wall,  left  they 
be  injured  by  rats  and  mice. 

The  readieft  way  of  taking  great  fowl  with  nets,  is 
the  racking  of  the  nets,  which  muft  be  of  the  beft  pack- 
th^ad;  with  great  and  large  meflies,  at  leaft  two  inches 
from  point  to  point ;  for  the  larger  the  meflies  arc,  (fo 


that  the  fowl  cannot  creep  through  them}  the  better  it 
will  be,  for  they  entangle  them  the  more  certainly. 

Let  not  the  nets  be  above  two  fathoms  deep,  and  fix 
in  length,  which  is  the  grcatcft  proportion  that  a  com- 
mon man  is  able  to  overthrow.  Verge  the  nets  on  ihc 
outfide  with  ver)'  ftrong  cord,  and  extend  it  at  each  end 
upon  long  poles  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  obferve  the  haunts  of 
fowls,  or  their  morning  and  evening  feeding-places 
coming  to  them,  at  leaft  two  hours  before  thofc  feafons', 
and  fprcading  the  net  fmooth  and  flat  upon  the  ground 
ftaking  down  the  two  lower  ends  firm  ^  let  the  upper 
ends  liand  extended  upon  the  long  cord,  the  farther 
end  thereof  being  flaked  faft  down  to  the  eardi,  two  or 
three  fathom  from  the  net,  and  let  the  itaite  which 
ftaketh  down  the  cord,  ftand  in  a  d'ltcS  and  even  line 
with  the  lower  verge  of  the  net,  ftill  obferving  thcdif. 
tance  ;  then  the  other  end  of  the  cord,  which  mull  be 
at  leaft  ten  or  twelve  fathom  long,  the  fowler  muft 
hold  in  his  hand,  at  the  uttermoft  diffance  aforefaid, 
where  he  fliouid  make  fome  artificial  (belter  either  of 
grafs,  fods.  earth,  or  fome  fuch  like  matter,  M'herc  he 
may  lie  out  of  the  fight  of  the  fowl.  ' 

Take  care  that  the  net 'may  lie  fo  ready  lor  the 
game,  thai  upon  the  leaft  pull,  it  may  rife  from  the 
earth,  and  fly  over. 

Strew  over  all  the  net,  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground, 
fome  grafs,  that  you  may  hide  it  from  the  fowl.  It  will* 
alfo  be  convenient  to  flake  down  a  live  hern  near  your 
net,  or  fome  other  fowl  formerly  taken,  for  a  ftale. 

When  you  fee  a  good  number  of  fowls  come  within 
the  verge  of  the  net,  draw  the  cord  fuddenly,  and  cad 
the  net  over  them  :  continue  your  Iport  till-the  fun  be 
.near  an  hour  high,  and  no  longer,  for  then  their  feed- 
ing is  over  for  that  time ;  but  you  may  go  again  in  the 
evening,  from  about  fun-fet  till  twilight. 

By  this  means  you  may  take,  not  only  great  quanti- 
ties of  large  wild  fowl,  btxt  alfo  plovers. 

To  take  fmall  water -fowl  with  nets,  make  your  nets 
of  the  fraalleft  and  ftrongeft  packthread,  but  tne  mefhes 
muft  not  be  near  fo  big  as  thofe  for  larger  fowl,  about 
two  feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  deep. 

Line  thefe  nets  on  both  fides  with  fmall  nets,  every 
mefh  being  about  an  inch  and  a  half  fquare,  each  M'ay, 
that  as  the  fowl  ftriketh  either  through  them  or  agajnil 
them,  fo  the  fmaller  net  may  pafs  through  the  greater 
meflies,  and  fo  flraiten  and  entangle  the  fowl. 

Thefe  nets  are  to  be  pitched  for  every  evening  flight 
of  fowlj  before  fun  fet,  ftaking  them  down  on  each 
fide  of  a  river,  about  half  a  foot  within  the  water,  the 
lower  fide  of  the  net  being  fo  plumbed,  that  it  mav 
fink  fo  far  and  no  farther  :  place  the  upper  part  of  the 
net  flant-wife,  ihoaling  againft  the  water,  yet  not  touch- 
ing the  water  by  near  two  feet,  and  let  the  ft  rings 
which  fupport  this  upper  fide  of  the  net,  be  faftened  lo 
fmall  yielding  flicks,  pricked  in  cue  bank,  which,  as 
the  fowl  ftrikes,  may  give  liberty  to  th-*  net  to  run  and 
entangle  them. 

Thus   place  fevcral   of   thefe   nets   over    different 

f^arts  of  the  river,   about    twelve  fcore   fathom  one 
rom  another,  or  as   the  river  or  brook  will  allow; 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  if  any  fowl  come 
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on  the  river  that  night,  you  will  have  your  (hare  of 
them. 

And  that  you  may  attain 'your  end  the  fooner,  take  a 
gun,  and  go  to  all  the  fens  and  plaflics  that  are  at  a  dif. 
tance  from  your  nets,  and  fire  tliree  or  four  times,  xvhich 
Will  fo  affright  the  fowl,  that  ihey  will  fly  to  the  rivers; 
tiien  plant  your  nets  upon  thefe  fens  and  plalhes.  . 

In  the  morning,  go  firit  to  the  river  and  fee  what 
fowls  are  caught  there,  and  having  taken  them  up  with 
the  acts,  if  you  cfpy  any  fowl  on  the  river,  difcharge 
your  gun,  which  will  make  them  fly.  to  the  fens  and 
p lathes  i  where  go  to  fee  what  are  taken.  By  this  meansr 
you  will  foarcc  fail  of  catching  fome,  although  there 
fhould  be  but  very  few  abroad. 

N IGHT-ANGLING.    Sre  Angling. 

NIGHTINGALE,  a  fmall  bird,  in  bignefs  much 
refembiing  a  lark ;  it  has  a  brown  back,  and  is  afh- 
coloured  towards  the  belly. 

The  nightingale  has  the  fuperiority  above  all  other 
birds,  in  refped  to  her  flnginc  with  fo  much  variety, 
the  fweetefl  and  mod  roelodioufly  of  all  others. 

Nightingales  appear  in  England^  about  the  beginning 
of  yi/fril,  none  as  yet  knowing  where  their  habitations 
are  during  the  winter  feafon ;  and  they  ufually  make 
their  ueds  about  a. foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  above 
ground,  either  in  thick  quick-fet  hedges,  or  in  beds 
.of  nettles  where  old  quiok-fet  hedges  have  been 
thrown  together,  and  nettles  grown  through ;  and 
make  them  of  fuch  materials  as  the  place  affords; 
but  fome  have  found  their  neft  upon  the  ground,  at  the 
bottom  of  hedges,  and  amongft  wafte  grounds:  and 
fome  upon  banks  that  have  been  raifed,  and  then  over- 
grown with  thick  ^rafs.  As  for  the  number  of  their 
eggs,  it  is  uncertain,  fome  having  three  or  four,  and 
fome  five,  according  to  the  Arength  of  their  bodies ;  and 
thofe  that  make  their  nefts  in  the  fummer,  have  fome- 
times  feven  or  eight ;  but  they  have  young  ones  com- 
monly in  the  beginning  of  May.  I 

The  nightingale  that  is  beft  to  be  kept,  fhould  be  of 
the  earlielt  birds  in  the  fpring,  they  become  more  per- 
fctl  in  their  fongs,  and  alfo  hardier,  for  the  old  one  has 
more  time  to  fing  over,  or  continue  longer  in  finging 
tlian  rhofe  that  arc  later  bred,  and  you  may  have  oet- 
ter  hopes  of  their  living.  I'he  young  ones  muf^  not  be 
taken  out  of  their  netls  till  they  are  indifferently  well 
feathered,  not  too  little  nor  too  much,  for  if  the  laft, 
they  will  be  fallen,  and  in  the  other  cafe  they  are  apt 
to  die,  and  at  the  beft  they  are  as  much  longer  in  bring- 
ing up. 

XheXr  meat  may  be  mzde  of  lean  beef,  Iheep*s  heart, 
or  bullock's  heart,  the  fat  fkin  whereof  that  covers 
it,  mud  flrlt  be  pulled  off,  and  the  ii news  taken  out  as 
clean  as  pofTible ;  then  foak  a  quantity  of  white  bread 
in  water,  and  chop  it  fmall,  as  it  weie  for  minced  meat, 
thea  with  a  iltck  take  up  the  quantity  of  a  grey  pea, 
and  give  everyone  three  or  four  fuch  gobbles. in  an 
hour  s  time,  as  long  as  they  (hall  endure  to  abide  in 
their  neiis. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  ftrong,  and  readv  to  fly 
out,  put  them  into  the  cage  withfercral  percnes  for 
them  to  (it  upon,  lined  with  fome  green  baize,,  for  they 
are  at.  firft  fubje^  to  the  cramp ;,  and  put  fome  fine  mofs 


or  hay  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  for  them  to  fit  onr 
when  they  pleafe,  always  obfei*ving  to  keep  them  as 
clean  as  may  be,  for  if  they  are  brought  up  naflily, 
they,  as  well  as  all  other  birds,  uill  always  be  fo; 
fonie  fuffer  no  day  light  to  come  to  them  only  on  one 
Hde ;  others,  more  curious,  line  their  cages  on  three 
(ides  with  green  baize. 

For  the  difeafes  incident  to  this  delightful  bird ;  as* 
nightingales  grow  extraordinary  fat,  both  abroad  in 
fields,  as  well  as  in  houfes  where  they  are  caged  up, 
you  arc  toobferve,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  it  begins 
to  abate,  if  they  do  not  fing,  therefore  they  muft  be 
kept  very  warm  upon  the  falling  of  their  fat,  and  muft 
have  fome  fatfron  given  them  in  their  meat  and  water : 
but  when  they  are  perceived  to  grow  fat,  they  muft  bo 
purged  two  or  three  times  a  week,  with  fome  worms 
that  are  taken  out  of  pigeon-houfes,  for  four  or  fivo 
weeks  together ;  and  give  them  two  or  three  fpeckled 
fpiders  a  day,  as  long  as  they  laft,  which  fpiaers  aro 
found  in  Auguft.  If  they  grow  melancholy,  put  into 
their  water  or  drinking-pot,  fome  white  fugar-candy;. 
with  a  flice  or  two  of  liquorice ;  and  if  they  ftill  com- 
plain, put  into  their  pot  (ix  or  eight  chives  of  faffron, 
continuing  to  give  them  (heep's  hearts  and  pafte,  alfo 
three  or  tour  meal  worms  a  any,  and  a  few  ants,  and 
their  eggs :  farther,  boil  a  new-laid  egg  very  hard,,  mince 
it  fmalir  and  ftrew  it  amongft  the  anis  and  their  eggs;- 

Nightingales  that  have  ^een  kept  two  or  three  year»' 
in  a  cage,  are  very  (ubje^  to  the  gout,  in  that  cafe  you 
muft  take  them  out,  and  anoint  their  feet  With  frefli 
butter  or  capon's  greafe  tliree  or  four  days  together,, 
which  is  a  certain  cure.  * 

The  chief  thing  that  caufes  moft  of  the  difeafes,  is 
for  want  of  keeping  them  clean  and  neat,  whereby 
their  feet  become  clogged,  and  their  claws  rot  off, 
which  brings  the  gout  and  cramp  upon  them  ;  be  fure 
twice  a  week  to  let  them  have  gravel  about  the  bottom 
of  the  cage,  which  muft  be  very  dry  when  it  is  put  in, 
as  it  will  not  then  be  fubjeft  to  clog. 

Thefe  birds  aie  alfo  fubjedl  to  apofthumes  and  break- 
ings out  above  thtir  eyes  and  nebs,  for  which  you  are 
alio  to  ufe  butter  and  capon's  greafe.  To  raife  night- 
ingales when  they  are  very  bare,  give  them  new  egg* 
chopt  very  fmall,  amongft  their  (beep's  heart  and  pafte, 
or  hard  eggs,  and  when  they  are  recovered,  bring  them 
to  ordinary  diet  again,  that  you  may  continue  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  former  plight;  but  as  foon  as  you 
perceive  them  growing  fat,  give  them  no  more  eggs. 

There  is  another  diTe^fe  incident  to  thofe  birds,  call- 
ed the  ftraitnefs,  or  ftrangling  in  the  breafi;  which 
proceeds  very  often  from  want  of  care  in  preparing 
their  food,  by  mixing  fat  mcai  therewith ;  ana  .may  be 
perceived  by  the  beating  pain  they  were  not  accuftomed- 
to,  which  abides  in  this  part,. and  by  his  often  gaping 
and  opening  his  bill ;  it  may  alio  be  oc<:a(ioned  by  iome 
iinew  or  thread  of  the  (beep's  heart,  (for  want  of  (h red- 
ding with  a  (harp  knife)  that  hangs  in  his  throat,  or 
that  many  times  cling  about  his  tongue,  which  makes 
him  for  fake  his  meat,  aod  grow  poor  in  a  very  (hort 
time,  efpecially  in  the  fpring,  and  when  he  is  in  the 
fong  note  ;  as  loon  as  you  perceive  the  fyniptoms,  take 
him  gently  out  of  his  cage,  open  his  bill  with  a  quill  or  ' 
T  t  2  pin,. 
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Ein,  and  unloorc  any  ftring  or  piece  of  flcfti  that  may 
ang  about  his  tongue  or  throat,  and  when  you  have 
taken  it  away,  give  him  fome  white  fugar-candy  in  his 
water,  or  elfe  diffolve  it  and  moiflen  his  meat  with  it, 
which  will  prove  a  prefect  remedy. 

All  that  IS  to  be  faid  more  concerning  this  melodi- 
ous bird,  is  touching  the  length  ot  his  life  ;  fome  live 
but  one,  fome  three,  fome  five,  and  others  unto  eight  and 
twelve  years  ;  and  they  fing  rather  better  and  better  for 
the  firft  eight  years,  but  then  they  decline  it  by  degrees ; 
but  it  they  have  good  keepers,  it  will  prolong  their 
lives  three  or  four  years  ;  aiul  where  there  is  one  kept 
in  a  cage  until  that  age,  an  hundred  die,  yet  the  care 
of  fome  have  been  fuch,  that  it  has  been  known  night- 
ingales have  lived  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  to  conti- 
nue  finging,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  moll  part  of  the  time. 
Sit  Paste  fobI^irds 

NIGHT-HOOKS  fliould  be  thus  laid :  procurca  fmall 
cord  fixteen  yards  long, and  at  equal  didances  tie  toit  five 
•or  fix  hempen  lines,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  trouling-linc, 
;iboiU  eighteen  inches  long  apiece,  fafiening  them  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  you  may  cafiiy  remove  or  put  them  to  again. 
To  each  of  thefe  whip  a  hook ,  and  bait  it  with  a  minnow, 
loach,  or  bull-head,  his  gill  fins  cut  off;  or,  for  want 
of  them,  with  a  &nall  gudgeon,  a  fmall  roach,  a  piece 
of  feven  eyes  of  about  an  inch,  and  the  brighteft  co- 
loured you  can  get,  which  is  much  the  mod  preferable 
baits  for  eels,  or  one  of  the  fmall  brood  of  eels^  or  with 
beefy  or  the  pith  and  marrow  in  an  ox  or  cow's  back 
bonfi.  If  you  bait  with  any  fi(h,  put  the  point  of  the 
\i0ok  in  at  tho  tail  apd  out  at  the  mouth,  the  head  of 
the  fi(h  refting  on  the  hook*s  bent ;  and  cover  the  point 
of  the  hook  with  a  fmall  worm :  then  at  one  end  of  the 
cord  faftea  a  ftone  or  a  lead  weight  of  about  two 
pounds,  and  throw  it  crofs  the  river  in  fome  ftill  deep, 
or  at  the  tail  or  fide  of  a  deep  dream.  Faften  the  other 
end  to  fome  bough  or  ftick,  on  the  water,  bank  you 
jland  on ;  and  in  the  morning  you  will  feldom  fail  to 
find  fi(h  enfnared.  Ufe  a  great  fifh  needle  to  draw  the 
line  through  the  bait,  and  out  at  its  tail,  and  then  let  it 
flip  down  to  the  hook's  bent,  the  head  being  down- 
wards, tying  the  tail  to  the.  hne  with  thread,  and  the 
top  of  tb^  hemp  Hoe  to  the  cord. 

£el8,  chub,  large  trouts,  and  pike,  are  taken  this 
way  ;  but  if  you  lay  for  pike,  keep^the  bait  with  a  float 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  ror  other  fifli  let  it 
touch  the  bottom. 

NIGHT-MARE.  A  malady  incident  to  horfes  as 
well  as  human  bodies,  proceeding  from  the  melancholy 
blood  opprefling  the  heart ;  it  will  caufe  the  horfe  to 
fweat  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  and  thereby 
deprive  him  of  his  reft. 

Vou  may  difcover  it  by  obferving  him  in  the  morn- 
ing., whether  he  fweats  on  the  flanks,  neck,  and  (hort 
ribs,  which  are  fure  indications  of  it. 

For  the  cure.  Take  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fugar-  candy,  put  into  them  a  handful  of 
fait,  mix  them  well  together,  warm  them  blood-warm, 
and  eive  it  the  horfe  two  mornings. 

NIPPERS  are  four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  a  horfe's 
mouth,  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw :  .a 


a  horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the  fecond  and  third 
years.     5*/f  Teeth. 

NIPPERS.  Smiths  or  farriers  nippers,  arc  the 
pincers  with  which  they  cut  the  nails  they  have  drove 
m,  before  they  rivet  them,  and  which  they  ufe  in  taking 
off  a  (hoe. 

NOSE.BAND,  or  Musroll,  is  that  part  of  a 
head- flail  of  a  bridle  that  comes  over  a  horfc*s  nofe. 

.NOSTRILS  OF  A  HoRSi,  (hould  be  large  and  ex- 
tended,  fothat  the  red  within  them  may  be. perceived, 
efpecially  when  he  fneezeyr  the  wideneft  of  the  nof- 
trils  does  not  a  little  contribute  to  the  eafiiicfs  oi  breath- 
ing. 

OATS,  fown  in  Fthruary  or  Alarch,  are  of  an  open- 
ing nature  and  iweet ;  they  arc  the  bed  grain  for 
horfes,  others  being  apt  to  dop,  which  mud  be  injuri- 
ous; yet  oats  given  in  too  great  a.  quantity  over-heat  t 
horfe. 

Oats  newly  houfed  and  threflied,  before  they  have 
fweat  in  the  mow,  or  have  been  otlierwife  thoroughly 
dried,  are  too  laxative. 

OBEY.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  obey  the  hands  and  the 
heels,  to  obey  the  aids  or  helps.    Thus  : 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  obey  the  fpurs,  that  is,  to  fly  from 
them. 

OPENING  OF  A  Horse's  Reel,  is  when  the  fmitb, 
in  paring  the  foot,  cuts  the  heel  low,  and  takes  it  down 
within  a  finger's  breadth  of  the  coronet,  fo  that  he  fe- 
parates  the  corners  of  the  heel,  and* fay  that  means  im- 
pairs the  fubftance  ot  the  foot,  caufing  it  to  clofc)  and 
and  become  narrow  at  the  heels :  this  pra£lice  therefore 
ought  always  to  be  avoided,  flnce  if  there  be  any  weak- 
nefs  in  the  foot,  it  wilfof  neceflity  make  it  flinnk  and 
fti-aiten  in  the  quarters,  fo  as  abfolutely  to  fpoil  the 
foot. 

ORTOLAN.  A  bird  fomewhat  fmailer  than  a  lark, 
having  a  red  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  the  wings  tntemiixl 
with  black  and  yellow,  the  neck,  head,  and  belly  of 
an  orange,  colour,  the  bread  yellow,  with  orange- 
coloured  fpots. 

it  feeds  upon  millet,  it  is  delicious  food,  and  cafls 
much  fat ;  they  come  to  us  in  /Iprily  and  go  away  in 
Se^timbir;  the  time  to  take  them  is  in  July  and  Augvfi. 
They  are  taken  in  bow- nets :  the  places  they  mod  de- 
light in,  are  vineyards,  and  oat  fields  near  them. 

OSSELETS,  I.  f.  LITTLE  Bones,  are  hard  excres- 
cences in  the  knees  of  fome  horfes,  fo  called  in  French. 

There  are  alfo  three  kinds  of  odelets,  which  are  of 
the  fame  nature  as  fpients,  and  fosiie  perfons  take  them 
for  the  fame  thing  \  but  there  is  this  difference  however 
between  them,  that  fpients  come  near  the  knees,  and 
oifelets  near  the  fetlocks.  Their  feat  is  indifferently 
within  or  without  the  leg. 

The  fird  is  the  iimple  oflelet,  which  does  not  gmw 
near  the  joint  of  the  fetlock  or  the  nerve. 

This  need  not  hinder  any  man  from  buying  a  hor£i^ 
becaufe  it  puts  him  to  no  inconvenience,  and  very  often 
goes  away  of  itfelf  without  a^ remedy.  The  fecoiul  is, 
that  which  defcends  into  the  fetlockr  and  hinders  the 
motion  of  that  joint :  this  occadons  a  horfe  to  Atunble 
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and  fill,  and  with  a  very  little  work  to  become  lame. 
The  third  has  its  feat  between  the  bone  and  the  nerve, 
and  fometiraes  upon  the  nerve ;  it  fo  much  incommodes 
a  horfe  that  he  cannot  ftand  firm,  but  limps  on  every 
little  oocafion. 

OTTER.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  otter  is  of 
the  beaver  kind,  being  an  amphibious -creature,  living 
both  in  the  water  and  on  the  land  ;  befides,  the  outward 
form  of  the  parts  bears  a  likenefs  of  the  beaver  ;  feme 
&y,  were  his  tail  off,  he  were  in  parts  like  the  beaver, 
differing  in  nothing  but  habitation,  for  the  beaver  fre- 
quents the  fait  water  as  well  as  the  frefh,  but  the  otter 
never  goes  to  the  fait. 

Though  the  otter  lives  in  the  water,  yet  he  does  not, 
like  fi(hes,  breathe  through  the  benefit  of  the  water,  he 
taketh  breath  like  other  four-footed  beafts,  yet  will 
remain  a  long  time  underneath  the  water  without  refpi- 
ration. 

If  he  wants  prey  in  the  waters,  then  he  will  quit  them 
for  the  land ;  and  if  by  painful  hunting  on  fhore  he 
cannot  fill  his  belly,  he  will  feed  on  herbs,  fnails,  or 
frogs ;  neither  will  he  take  lefs  pains  in  the  water  to 
fatisfy  his  hunger,  for  he  will  iwim  two  miles  together 
againft  the  ftream,  that  fo,  when  he  has  filled  his  bel- 
ly, the  current  vnsLy  carry  him  down  again  to  his  de- 
ligned  lodging,  which  is  always  near  the  water,  very 
artificially  Duilt  with  boughs,  iprigs,  and  flicks^  couch- 
ed together  in  excellent  order,  wherein  he  (its  to  keep 
'  him  irom  the  wet. 

In  the  hunting  of  filhy  he  often  puts  his.  nofe  above 
water  to  take  breath:  he  is  a  creature  of  wonderful 
fwiftnefe  and  nimblenefs  in  uking  his  prey,  and  for 
greedinefs,  takes  more  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with. 

He  is  a  very  crafty  and  fubtle  beaf^,  and  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  fagacity  and  fenfe  of  fmelling. 

The  ilefli  of  this  beaft  is  both  cold  and  filthy,  be- 
caufe  it  feedeth  on  (linking  fifh,  and  therefore  not  fit 
to  be  eaten,  yet  it  is  eaten  in  Germany;  and  the  Carthu^ 
fian  friars,  who  are  forbidden  the  eating  of  all  manner 
of  flefli  of  other  four-footed  beafts,  yet  are  not  prohi- 
bited the  eating  of  otters. 

OTTER.HUNTING.  This  is  performed  by  dogs 
called. otter-houhds,  and  with  inftruments,  called  ot- 
ter-fpears,  with  which  when  they  find  themfelves 
wounded,  they  make  to  land  and  nght  with  the  dogs 
furioufly,  as  if  they  were  (enfible  that  the  cold  water 
would  annoy  their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  the  hunting  them ; 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under  water,  and  by 
river- fi^les ;  but  great  care  muft  be  taken,  for  they  bite 
much  and  venomoufly,  and  if  they  remain  long  in  the 
fnare,  they  will*not  fail  to  get  themfelves  free  by  their 
teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  mud  be  on  one  fide  of  the 
river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  the  banks 
with  dogs,  and  the  bead  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
water  long,  you  will  foon  difcover  if  there  be  an  otter 
or  not  in  that  quarter,  for  he  muft  come  out  to  make 
his  fpraintSi  and  in  the  night  fometimesto  feed  on  grafs 
and  nerbs* 

If  any  of  the  hounds  find  out  an  otter,  then  view  the 
foft  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  which  way  he 


bent  his  head;  if  you  cannot  difcover  this  by  the  markii 
you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints^  and  ►then 
follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart  or  deer. 

But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you  may  ima- 
gine he  is  gone  to  crouch  fomewhere  farther  oft'  from 
the  river;  for  fonictime«  they  will  go  to  feed  a  confide. 
rable  way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  chufing  rather 
to  ffo  up  the  river  thah  down  it. 

Pcrions  that  hunt  otters  mull  carry  th^ir  fpears  to 
watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  cliief  advantage;  and  if 
they  perceive  him  rwimming  under  water,  they  muft 
endeavour  to  ftrike.him  with  their  fpears,  and  it  they 
mils,  muft  purfue  him  with  the  hounds;  which  (if  they 
be  good  and  pcrfedtly  entered)  will  go  chanting  ai)d 
trailing  along  by  the  river-fidc,  and  will  beat  every 
root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  or  tuft  of  bull-ruflies; 
nay,  they  will  fometimes  take  water,  and  bait  the  beafV 
like  a  fpaniei,  by  which  means  he  will  hardly  cfcape. 

OVtR-DONE,  Over-rid,  or  Over-worked; 
a  horfe  is  fo  called,  when  his  wind  and  ftrcngth  are 
broke  and  exhaufted  with  fatigue. 

OVER.REACH.      A  horfe  is  faid   to  over-reach   ^ 
when  he  brings  his  feet  too  far  forwards,  and  ftrikes 
his  hinder  toes  againft  the  fpunges  of  his  fore-(hoe. 

A  horfe  over- reaches  through  a  weaknefs  in  the 
back,  or  by  being  fufFered  to  bear  too  much  upon  the 
(boulders. 

OWL,  HoRN-ovvL,  HoRN-cooT.  A  large  bird 
that  keeps  always  in  woods  and  great  forefls,  being  oft« 
en  bigger  than  a  middle  fized  goofe;  with  hairy  eyes, 
and  rough-footed,  great  tufts  of  feathers  on  either  fide 
of  his  head,  bearing  out  like  horns,  his  face  broad  and 
large,  his  eyes  great  and  fparkling.  and  his  voice  terri- 
ble; but  being  a  bird  that  ufually  fleeps  by  day,  when 
other  fowls  elpy  him,  they  gather  about  him  both  great  ' 
and  fmall,*and  attempt  to  kill  him.  • 

When  a  fowler  has  got  fuch  a  one  as  this,  he  need 
not  want  recreation,  after  having  made  him  fit  for  his 
purpofe:  to  which  end,  let  him  firft  teach  him  to  come 
and  feed  on  his  fift»  and  then  put  him  into  fome  room 
or  cock-loft,  where  there  are  placed  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, one  at  each  end  of  the  room,  which  mould  be  two 
feet  high,  and  the  upper  fide  cut  like  the  ridge  of  a 
houfe,  declining  on  both  fides,  that  the  horn-coot  may 
perch  thereon ;  then  tic  a  cord  from  one  end  of  the  faid 
perches  to  the  other,  having  firft  drawn  it  through  an 
iron  ring,  or  fome  ftrong  leather  ftrap,  to  which  fix  a 
ftrap  about  three  feet  long,  and  at  the  other  end  your 
horn-coot  is  to  be  failened  by  the  legs,  like  a  hawk^  but 
the  ring  or  ftrap  muft  be  loofe,  fo  as  to  play  forwards 
and  backwards  from  one  billet  to  another,  that  the  bird 
may  divert  hinifclf  when  he  is  minded  to  change  places. 

At  firft,  fet  not  vour  two  perches  or  billets  above  fix 
or  fevcn  feet  afunder,  but  afterwards  you  may  lengthen 
by  little  and  little,  as  you  perceive  he  comes  on.  Let 
him  not  reft  at  time  upon  the  ground ;  and  let  the  ftrap 
by  which  he  is  tied  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the 
perches. 

You  muft  alfo  teach  him  to  fly  from  one  ftand  to 
another,  but  never  feed  him  on  rnat  perch  where  you 
find  him,  but  only  (hew  him  his  food,  to  draw  and 
entice  him  to  the  other  perch. 
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When  he  has  had  a  reward  of  two  or  three  bits,  re- 
move youri'elf  to  the  other  end,  calling  him,  and  un- 
lefs  he  comes  to  the  other  perch  give  him  no  more; 
and  hereby  in  3  fhort  time  you  will  fi;id  he  will  be  too 
quick  for  you,  and  in  two  months  he  will  be  perfected 
therein. 

OX-FEET  IN  A  Horse,  is  when  the  horn  of  the 
hind  foot  cleaves  juft  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fore- 
part of  the  hoof,  from  the  coronet  to  the  ilioe:  they  are 
not  common,  but  very  troublefome,  and  often  make  a 
horfc  halt. 

OX  LhGS.  An  imperfeftion  in  fome  horfes,  which, 
though  they  have  the  back  finew  of  their  fore -legs 
fomewhat  feparate  from  the  bone,  yet  their  finews  are 
fo  fmall  and  fo  little  fet  ofF,  that  their  legs  will  be- 
come round  after  fmall  labour. 

OXEN  FUR  Draught.  On  this  fubje^  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  paid  great  attention,  and  with  great 
judgment  fays,  among  various  other  obfcrvations,  that 
the  ufe  of  oxen  in  dratight  would  be  a  national  benefit. 

Mr.CuLLEY,and  his  partner,  employ  one  hundred  and 
fifty  draught-oxen  in  their  hofbandry,  after  thirty  years 
experience  of  their  utility;  they  ufe  them  in  carts  ungle, 
and  two  in  a  plough,  with  reins,  and  no  driver.  Mr. 
Cut  ley's  advice  is,  not  to  mix  oxen  with  horfes,  on 
^count  of  the  inequality  of  the  (lep. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fpeculation,  but  of  expe- 
rience and  proof,  that  all  the  kbour  of  hnfbandry  may 
be  well  perVormed  by  oxen;  and  furely,  if  the  only  ob- 
jection, that  of  their  being  fomewhat  flower  than  horfes, 
ean  n^ver  be  furmounted,  there  are  other,  confidera- 
tions  of  weight  fuflicient  to  overbalance  it.  A  greater 
number  6f  them  may  be  kept  to  forward  labour,  and 
that,  inftead  of  being  an  extra  charge  (as  would  be 
the  cafe  with  an  extra  number  of  horfes)  to  both  indi- 
vidual and  public  emolument.  The  balance  in  favour 
of  individuals  mud  be  indeed  great,  if  we  refled  that 
three  oxen  may  be  purchafed  for  lefs  money  than  one 
good  cart-horfe;  that  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  worn 
out,  and  to  become  of  little  or  no  worth,  whereas  the 
former  never  wear  out,  but  the  laft  ftagc  of  their  ufe- 
ful  lives  is  as  profitable  as  the  firft. 

The  method  propbfed  by  mod  people,  defirous  of 
effeOing  this  advantageous,  change  m  our  agricultural 
oeconomy,  is  by  the  interference  of  government,,  either 
by  the  way  of  rcftrid^ive  taxatiorf,  or  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion; means  whicYi,  ought  never  to  be  refortcd  to,  in 
any  fimilar  cafe.  There  is,  however,  a  fpecies  of  co- 
ercion uerfeftly  legitimate,  that  of  the  lord  of  the  land 
over  his  tenant;  and  it  is  fubinitfcd  to  public- fpirited 
landlords,  whether,  in  granting  leafes,  it  would  not 
be  an  aft  of  patriotic  duty,  to  ftipulate  for  the  employ- 
ment of  draught  oxen  upon  the  farm  to  a  certain  extent. 
Such  a  claufe  would  be  an  advantageous,  change  for 
the  impolitic  one  of  compelling  the  tenant  to  make 
fummer  fallows. 

But  it  behoves  thofc,  who  are  fo  fanguine  in  recom- 
mending the  ufe  of  bullocks  for  labour,  to  point  out 
where  fuch  may  be  had,  and  that  with  little  trouble 
too;  for  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  moil  convcrfant  with 
his  charaScr,  that  honeft  John  Trot  would  not  be  in- 
duced to  ftep  a  fingle  inch  out  of  his  accuftomed  track, 


by  a  profpeA  of  tht  greateft  advantage;  nay,  would 
even  detell  the  man  with  a  kind  oi  religious  hatred, 
who  (hould  prefume  to  point  it  out  to  him.  The  oxen 
broke  for  draught  are  few ;  and  in  numberlefs  (ituations, 
particularly  out  of  breeding  counties,  a  man  muil  fend 
five  or  fix  fcorc  miles  to  obtain  them.  This  inconve- 
nience mud  be  vbviated  by  the  body  of  landlords,  ^nd 
by  our  great  experimental  ftock-brceders;  on  whom  it 
depends  to  raifc  ah  improved  fpecies.  in  fuflicient  num- 
bers for  general  ufe,  and  to  promulge  the  belt  methods  . 
of  breaking  and  training  them  to  labour.  The  old  fa- 
fliioned  woodf^n  yoke  has  been  long'  laid  afide,  and  ex» 
perience  fliews  that  oxen  draw  bell  in  brcall  collars; 
indeed  their  harncfs  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the 
horfe,  and  any  collar-maker  can  very  eafily  furnifli 
them. 

The  improvement  having  obtained  thus  far  in  the 
field  of  hufomdry,  and  having  furmounted  its  grcateft 
difficulty,  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  but  it  muft  even,  by 
contagion,  reach  the  other  departments  of  public  fer- 
vice.  Stage  waggons  are  not  tequired  to  move  quick,. 
and  if  we  muft  give  up  a  few  hours  in  a  journey,  furely 
both  the  proprietors  and  the  public  would  be  amply  re- 
compenfed  ior  a  little  loft  time,  by  the  exchange  of 
wholefome  beef,  for  unprofitable  carrion.  Teams  of 
oxen  were  fet  up  years  ago,  in  this  fervice,  which  did 
not  fucceed,  but  wqre  again  exchanged  for  horfes; 
but  little  ftn&fs  will  be  laid  upon  this  by  ^perfuns 
.verfed  in  the  uncertain  nature  of  experiments.  The 
fpecies  of  cattle  might  be  improper,  and  we  have 
reafon  to  fufpe£l  they  were  not  kept  in  fufficient 
good  condition.  The  expeded  improvement  in 
carriages,  from  the  multiplication  of  wheels,  may 
poflibly  have  the  additional  eood  qScA  of  promo- 
ting the  ufe  of  oxen.  All  perions  concerned  m  car- 
riages, w|ll  do  well  to  attend  to  what  Mr.  Jambs 
has  faid  upon  the  fubie6l. 

With  refpecl  to  the  brewery,  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  or 
in  the  country;  all  the  bufineis  of  draught  required  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  may  be  equally  well  performed  by  * 
oxen,  as  by  horfes :  a  confidcrable  improvement  of  that 
concern,  Cnce  their  bullocks,  after  having  worked  a 
fufficient  time  might  be  fatted  with  their  own  grains. 

How  far  oxen  might  be  ufelul  in  the  hurry  and  buf- 
tle.of  a  London  porter  brewery,  the  concerned  muft  be 
the  moft  proper  judges;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
thofc  gentlemen  would  be  ready  enough  to  catch  at  any 
confidcrable  alleviation  of  the  immcnfe  expence  of 
horfe-keeping,  the  annual  amount  of  which,  m  a  great 
houfe,  is  a  noble  revenue. 

Often  has  it  been  wifhed  it  were  poffiblc  to  extirpate 
the  whole  race  of  thofe  Belgic-locufts,  the  heayy  cart- 
horfcs,  and  to  divide  the  duties  of  flow-draft  between 
polled  oxen  and  caft-ofF  machiners.  It  would  be  an 
ad  of  mercy,  and  fecuring  a  kind  of  retreat  for  thefe 
laft,  particularly  when  employed  upon  a  farm  ;  for 
which  reafon,  we  fliould  wifti  to  fee  them  a  fomewhat 
wider  and  fquarer  race.  After  all  thefe  fine  fpecula- 
tious,  we  fear  we  muft  have  a  few  Suffolk  punches,  to 
draw  us  through,  when  deeply  fet.    • 

Mr.  L  A  WR  EN  c  E  alfo  fays,  an  ox-team  ploughs  an  acre . 
in  eight  hours,  performing  the  day's  work  with  full  as 
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much  eafe  and  diFpatch  as  a  team  of  horfcs.  The  oxen 
are  exceedingly  handy,  and  may  be  driven  with  a  heavy 
load  to  a  hair's  breadth.  My  informant  is  in  the  habit  of 
carting  lime  from,  the  diftancc  of  feventcen  miles,  both 
with  ox  andhorfe  teams^  and  the  former  ufually  beat  the 
horfes  by  about  an  hour  in  the  journey,  taking  the  carts 
fafter  up  the  hills.  Oxen,  by  trial,  have  walked  more 
miles  in  a  given  time  than  cart-horfes.  They  arc  fed  (the 
oxen)  with  hay  and  chafF,  and  but  little  com. 

The  neat  cattle  both  of  Htnfordjhin  and  Shropjhin^ 
are  a  fupcrior  fpecies  in  refpe6l  to  form  as  well  as  lize  ; 
the  latter  have  the  preference  for  tiie  dairy ;  the  former 
are  reared  to  great  fize  and  beauty,  by  the  judicious  and 
fpirited  breeders  of  that  county,  and  annually  command 
extraordinary  prices,  as  grazm^  flock,  in  Buckingham 
and  Oxford/hire,  In  Hirefordjhire  they  put  their  bul- 
locks to  work  at  two  years  old,  continumg  them  until 
five  or  fix ;  but  as  during  the  late  excefiive  prices  of 
flock,  every  refource  has  been  anticipated,  working 
oxen  have  been  commonly  fold  to  go  to  keep,  at  three 
and  four  years  old.  The  price  ot  a  young  bullock,  fit 
to  break  for  harnefs  before  the  war,  was  from  ten  to 
feventeen  pounds,  fince  which  it  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  Indeed  the  price  of  live  (lock  of  all  kinds, 
has  been  of  late,  and  was  on  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1J97  fo  .exorbitant,  as  fcarce  to  feem  dcferving 
of  credit  \  now  the  excefs  is  in  fomc  degree  mode- 
rated. 

The  ox  being  an  animal  of  a  meek  and  gentle  fpirit, 
and  eafily  intimidated,  it  Is  highly  necelTary  to  u(e  the 
utmofl  mildnefsand  forbearance  in  breaking  him  to  la- 
bour^, and,  indeed  in  driving  him  ever  afterwards  ;  a 
ra(h  and  mad-headed  fellow  will  foon  fpoil  the  tempers, 
and  lower  the  worth  of  the  beft  team  of  bullocks.  They 
are  apt  to  conceive  attachments  and  antipathies,  and  to 
take  alarm  at  perfons  who  have  treated  them  ill.  On 
firft  beginning  to  plough  with  oxen»  it  is  advifa- 
ble  to  engage  a  driver  who  is  their  countryman,  and  has 
been  accuflomed  to  attend  the  fpecies. 

In  Svffex^  the  ufe  of  oxen  for  the  plough  is  general, 
and  they  perform  well  upon  the  flifFefl  clays  of  that 
county ;  it  has  even  been  afferted,  that  they  hang  bet- 
ter to  the  collar*  in  a  long  day,  than  horfes.  The  Suffex 
beafts  arc  flower  than  the  Hertford,  Some  farmers 
have  put  their  bulls  to  work  with  good  fuccefs. 

Now  if  accounts  are  to  be  relied  on,  there  are  oxen 
to  be  found,  nearly ^  if  not  altogether  upon  a  par  with 
horfes,  both  at  plough  and  on  the  hard  road,  notwith- 
Aanding  no  improvement  in  the  breed,  for  that  exprefs 
purpofe,  has  ever  been  attempted  ;  anct  it  has  never  yet 
been  the  cyflom  to  feed  them  well,  or  to  ^im  at  getting 
them  in  high  condition,  as  we  do  hurfe.«.  On  that 
account  it  probably  is,  that  bullocks  are  fometimes  fo 
dull  and  faint,  and  liable  to  fuch  dangerous  accidents, 
from  being  over  fatigued  at  work. 

In  Holland  they  keep  their  cows  curried  as  fine  as 
racers,  and  I  have  even  been  told  they  clothe  them 
upon  turning  them  out ;  and  I  think  our  labouring 
beaftS' ought  to  be  kept  within  doors  in  winter,  fed 
with  corn,  and  dreiied  in  as  careful  a  manner  as  our 

horfes. 

The  fair  queftion  is,  does  an  additional  annual  pro- 


du*3  of  com  throughout  the  ifland  rcFult  from  the  la- 
bour of  horfes,  fnfiicient  to  reimburfe  their  fupcrior  ex-r 
pence,  and  to  countei balance  the  proBc  of  flaughtering 
the  oxen,  after  their  period  of  labour  fhall  have  ex- 
pired  ?  I  fhould  fuppofe  the  negative  of  the  propofition 
mod  probable,  and  that  we  are  merely  facrificing  to 
our  prejudices,  and  to  the  venerable  idol  cuflom,  in 
ufing  fuch  multitudes  of  draught  horfes.  Of  the  far- 
ther poflible  improvement  of  the  breed  of  oxen,  in 
point  of  ad^ivity,  we  fhall  not  hefitatetofpeak  with  con- . 
ndence;  nor  to  aver,  there  arc  many  farms  (it  is  true 
they  are  not  in  Norfilk  or  Suffolk)  the  whole  ploughing 
and  carting  bufinefs  of  which  might  be  to  the  full  hs 
well  performed,  in  all  refpe^s,  by  oxen,  as  it  now  is 
with  horfes. 

One  of  the  reviews  (the  Britifh  Critic)  in  the  article 
of  a  pamphlet  of  the  intelligence  from  fcvcral  different 
quarters  m  the  well,  goes  to  the  length  of  a  decided 
preference  of  oxen,  both  at  plough  and  cart,  refulting 
from  long  experience  and  fdir  trial  ;  but  at  the  (am< 
time  1  ought  in  jufiice  to  acknowledge,  that  my  coun* 
try  men,  the  farmers  of  hjjex.  pofitively  af^ert  the  (upc- 
riority  of  horfes,  and  even  the  almofl  impoflibi-lity  of  mak- 
ing any  tolerable  fhift  with  oxen  ;  at  the  fame  timci 
none  of  thcfe  gentlemen  have  ever  made  the  expe- 
riment ;  but  fuch  is  their  opinibn  a  priori.  'I'o  recapitu* 
late,  beginning  with  the  following  obfervations  upon 
this  fubje£l. 

In  Hampfhirey  a  confiderable  farmer,  keeping  an  equal 
number  otliorfes  and  of  oxen,  for  the  plough,  found  lit- 
tle or  no  difference  in  their  feryices. 

In  Northumberland^  Mr.  Culley,  after  thirty  years 
experience,  keeps  one  hundred  and  fifty  draught  oxen, 
ufing  them  two  in  a  plough,  with  reins  and  no  driver, 
and  in  carts,  (ingle. 

In  Middlejex^  an  ox-team  of  the  floweft  kind,  having 
little,  or  perhaps  no  corn,  ploughed  three  quarters  of  an 
acre  per  day,  where  the  horfe-team  did  an  acre.  Thefe 
bullocks  alto  carted  hay  to  London^  returning  as  ufual 
with  dimg. 

\t\  Hereford fb'f re ^  the  oxen  with  very  little  corn,  heat 
the  horfes  botn  at  plough  and  upon  the  roads,  which  are 
very  hilly  and  ftoney. 

In  StiJifeXi  oxen  are  ufed  at  plough  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Wcfl  of  Evghndy  oxen  are  pre- 
ferred to  horfes,  for  both  kinds  of  labour. 

From  thefe  data,  every  one  is  ai  liberty  to  drnw  fuch 
inferences  as  to  him  may  fcem  rational.  Let  it  be  con- 
fidered,  that  the  number  of  horfes  employed  in  asricuU 
ture,  and  for  the  different  purpofes  of  flow  draught,  in 
Britain^  probably  exceeds  one  million  five  hundrel 
thoufand,  and  that  if  only  one  half  of  thofe  could  with 
propriety  be  changed  into  good  whdcfomc  bc:cf,  how 
immenfe  muft  be  the  faving  ;  it  being  taken  into  rhe 
account,  that  the  time  approaches,  with  fearful  flridVs, 
when  national  economy  alone  can  fave  us  from  impend- 
ing deftrud)  ion.  In  tworcfpe6ls,  we  ma)'  perhaps  pre- 
tend to  fome  little  originality  vi  thinking  on  this  fub- 
jeft  ;  to  wit,  on  the  more  liberal  feeding,  and  the  breed- 
ing the  ox  to  greater  fpced.  Kvcry  one  who  has  en- 
tered into  the  philofophy  of  labonous  exertion,  and  at- 
tended 
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tended  the  practice,  whether  in  men  or  aoimalSy  muft 
be  convinced  how  much  it  depends  upon  ample  and 
folid  nutriment.  Every  adept  in  the  myfteries  of  the 
liable,  wdl  knows  how.  contributory  are  cleanlinefs, 
and  keeping  the  perfpiration  open  and  free*  by  reeular 
diurnal  friclionB,  to  the  ntmblenefs  and  hilarity  of  ^ 
animal.  In  regard  to  raifing  a  variety  of  the  ox,  vim 
the  Qualification  of  more  than  the  ufual  a3ivity,  wKere 
fliould  be  the  difficulty,  fince  we  have  been  long  ac- 
cuftomed  to  vary  and  mould  him  at  pleafure  into  fuch 
diflering  Ihapes  and  forms,  as  caprice  or  intereft  has 
prompted  ?  rerhaps  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
Che  habits  of  breeding  horles  for  the  turf,  would  fuc 
ceed  beft  in  this  purfuit :  it  is  of  great  national  import- 
ance, and  not  unworthy  attention. 

The  Annals  of  Agriculture^  after  ftating,  that  the  la- 
bouring ox,  with  proper  management,  gains  two  or 
three  pounds  per  year,  whilft  the  horfe  grows  annually 
worfe,  obferves,  **  that  the  ox  requires  no  oats,  and 
infiead  of  bay,  is  generally  contented  with  ftraw."  We 
muft  beg  leave  to  hint  to  that  refpeflable  writer  and 
agriculturift,  our  apprehenfion,  that  fuch  obfervations 
.may  have  a  tendency  rather  to  retard,  than  forward, 
the  public  caufe  of  employing  oxen.  The  grand  ob- 
jection to  bullocks  for  labour,  is  want  of  expedition, 
which  can  never  be  obtained  from  any  animals,  without 
iblid  and  generous  keep.  It  neither  confi&s  with  hu- 
manity, public  or  private  intereft,  to  labour  the  ox  in 
low  condition. 

Leonarp  Masgai^,  farrier  to  James  L  fays,  **  thaf 
oxen  were  generally  ufed  and  efteemed  fuperior  to 
borfcs,  for  the  plough,  in  his  days ;  he  mentions  difor- 
ders  brought  upon  working  oxen  by  poor  keep,  and 
their  being  fubje£l  in  coufequence  to  lie  down  in  the 
furrow,  when  they  were  with  difficulty  got  up  again  ; 
be  recommends  for  them,  barley  in  the  ftraw,  which 
will,  he  fays,  keep  them  lu(hr  and  ilrong;  alfo  to  curry 
them  like.horfes,  and  conflantlv  waih  their  feet  and 
claws.  It  was  their  cuftom  in  tnofe  days  to  work  bar. 
reners.  The  ancients  occafionally  purged  their  labour- 
ing oxen. 

Mr.  Young,  in  the  number  of  the  annals  above 
quoted,  fpeaks  of  a  hornlefs  breed  of  Deyons,  of  a  red 
colour,  near  Brtdfort ;  recourfe  may  be  eafily  had  thi- 
ther, by  a  curious  breeder.  In  breeding  the  ox  for  la- 
hour,  the  required  points,  in  my  opinion,  are,  clean  and 
fine^head  ana  neck,  deep  (boulder,  wide  quarters,  thin 
ikin,  lilk  coat ;  and  thofe  qualities  muft  be  fought 
among  the  Herefordi^  lori/hireihort-homs, North  Devons, 
and  thofe  of  Suffix.  There  are  exceeding  faft  walkers 
amongft  the  Tori/hire  cows ;  and  fome  well  formed  for 
labour,  which  appeared  to  he  bred  between  Norman  or 
Alderney  (lock,  ana  Tork/hire,  Equal  aflivity  of  exertion 
4C  dead  pulls,  or  ability  to  lift  great  weights,  with  our 
beft  cart-horfes,  muft  never  be  expefied  in  the  moft  im- 
proved breed  of  oxen  ^  at  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  con- 
ceded,  thoic  qualities  are  not  our  material  objedts  of 
purfuit. 

PACE  OF  Assis.     A  herd  or  company  of  thofe 
beafte. 
PACES  OF  A  HojtSB.     The  natural  paces  of  a 


horfe's  legs  are  three,  viz.  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop  \ 
to  which  may  be  added,  an  amble,  becaufe  fome  )u>rles 
have  it  naturally ;  and  fuch  horfes  are  generally  the 
fwifteft  amblers  of  any. 

Horfes  which  go  (huffling  of  mixt  paces,  between  the 
walk  and  amble,  are  for  the  moft  part  of  no  value ;  and 
this  oftentimes  proceeds  from  their  fretful  fiery  temper, 
and  fometimcs  irom  a  weaknefs  richer  in  their  f etns  or 
legs. 

PADDOCK-COURSE.  \  A  piece  of  gnnind  en- 

PADDOCK.  /  compafled  wkh  palesort 

wall,  and  conveniently  uken  out  or  a  park,  it  tnuft  be  a 
mile  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broaul,  but  the  farther 
end  ihould  be  fomewhat  broader  than  the  nearer,  becaufe 
that  moft  people  defire  to  fee  the  end  of  a  courfe,  and 
who  wins  the  wager. 

At  the  hither  end  is  to  be  the  dog-houfe,  where  the 
hounds  are  to  be  kept  that  are  to  run  the  courfe,  which 
muft  be  attended  by  two  men,  one  of  them  to  ftand  at 
the  door,  to  (lip  the  dogs,  but  the  other  mufi  be  a  little 
without  the  door  to  flip  the  teaxer,  to  drive  away  the 
deer. 

On  the  other  fide  are  to  be  made  three  pens  for  as 
many  deer  as  are  defigned  for  the  courfe  ;  and  there 
muft  be  alfo  a  keeper  or  two,  to  turn  the  deer  out  from 
thecourfe,  which  the  deer  are  to  run  all  along  by  the  pale; 
and  on  the  other  fide,  at  the  fame  diftance,  ftand  the 
fpedators  ;  befides  all  which,  thefe  pofts  muft  alfo  be 
placed  along  the  courCe. 

1,  The  law-poft,  which  is  next  the  dog-houfe  and 
pens,  anddiftant  from  them  about  anbundrra  and  fixty 
yards. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  mile  poft* 
3*  The  half  mile  poft. 

4.  The  pinching  poft. 

5.  The  ditch :  which  is  in  lieu  of  a  poft,  being  a 
place  fo  made  to  xelieve  the  deer,  and  to  keep  them  from 
Deing  brther  purfued  by  the  dogs ;  and  near  this  place 
are  made  feats  for  the  judges  to  bt,  who  are  ch^en  tode^ 
cide  the  wager. 

As  foon  as  the  greyhounds  that  are  to  run  for  the 

{ilate  or  monq',  are  led  in  the  dog-houfe,  they  are  de* 
ivered  to  the  keepers,  who  by  the  articles  of  all  courfes, 
are  to  fee  them  fairly  dipt ;  for  which  end  there  is  put 
about  each  dog  a  falling  collar,  which  is  flipt  through  the 
rin^a,  after  the  owners  of  the  dogs  have  drawn  cuts 
which  fliall  have  the  wall,  by  reafon  that  there  (hall  be 
no  more  advantage  to  the  one  than  the  other  ;  then  the 
dog-houfe  doors  are  ftiut,  and  the  keeper  ordered  to 
turn  the  breathed  deer  otit  of  the  pens,  which  is  no 
fooner  done,  and  the  deer  gone  twenty  yards,  but  he 
that  holds  the  teazer,  flips  him,  to  force  the  deer  for- 
ward ;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  law  poft,  the  dog- 
houfe  door  is  opened,  and  the  dogs  let  out  and  flipt.  If 
the  deer  fwerve  before  he  comes  to  the  pinching-poft, 
fo  much  that  his  head  is  judged  to  be  nearer  the  dog- 
houfe  than  the  ditch,  then  it  is  judged  no  match,,  and  in 
fuch  a  cafe  it  muft  be  run  again  three  days  after :  but 
if  there  be  no  fuch  fwerve,  but  that  the  deer  runs 
ftraight,  beyond  the  pincbing-poft,  then  that  dog  that  is 
neareft  the  deer,  when  he  fwerves,  or  is  blanched  by 
any  accident,,  wins  the  match  j  but  if  no  fuch  fwerve 
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happen,  then  that  dog  that  leaps  the  ditch  fird,  wins  the 
match. 

PAINS  IN  Horses  is  a  diftcmpcr,  a  kind  of  ulcer, 
ous  fcab,  full  of  a  fretting  mattery  water,  breeding  in 
the  partcrns,  between  the  fetlock  and  the  heel;  which 
comes  for  want  of  clean  keeping  and  good  rubbing, 
after  the  horfes  are  come  off  a  journey,  by  means  of 
which,  fand  and  dirt  remaining  in  the  hair,  frets  the  (kin 
and  flelh,  which  turns  to  a  Icab ;  and  therefore  thoie 
horfes  that  have  long  hair,  and  are  rough  about  the 
feet,  are  more  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe,  if  they  be  not  kept 
clean. 

The  fijrns  arc  thcfc,  his  legs  fwcU  with  the  vehement 
heat  that  IS  caufed  from  the  venom  and  filthy  water  which 
iffues  from  the  fcabs,  for  it  is  fo  (harp  and  fcalding  that 
It  Will  fcald  off  the  hair,  and  breed  fcabs  as  far  as  it 
goes.  That  which  cures  the  fcraichcs  will  ferve  to  heal 
thefc. 

PALATE.     The  upper  part  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

In  a  horfe,  the  palate  Hiould  be  lean,  for  if  it  be  fat, 
/.  e.  full  and  high,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  equal  with  the  ex- 
tremities of  his  upper  teeth,  the  leaft  neight  in  the  li- 
berty  of  a  birt  will  be  troublcfome,  and  make  him  either 
chack  in  the  bridle  and  be  always  throwing  up  his  head, 
or  otherwife  carry  it  too  low,  which,  befides  the  uniight- 
linefs,  will  much  annoy  the  rider*s  hand. 

Horfes  arc  commonly  bled  in  the  palate  with  a 
fliarp-pointed  horn,  to  refrcfli  and  give  them  an  appe- 
tite. 

PALSY  IN  Horses,  a  difeafe  that  fometimes  de- 
prives  the  whole  body  of  fenfe,  and  then  it  is  called  the 

f general  palfy,  is  incurable;  but  when  the  ufe  of 
ome  part  only  is  taken  away  (which  moil  commonly 
happens  in  the  neck)  it  is  then  called  a  particular 
palfy. 

The  iigns  by  which  this  diftemper  is  known,  are, 
that  the  horfe  will  go  grovelling  and  fide-ways  like  a 
crab,  carrying  his  neck  as  if  it  were  broke,  and  will  fet 
forward  crookedly,  with  his  legs,  and  beat  his  head 
againft  the  wall. 

The  difeafe  proceeds  from  foul  feeding  in  fenny 
grounds,  which  breed  grofs  and  tough  humours,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  crudities  and  ill  digcftion,  afie£lsthe  brain ; 
or  it  may  have  been  caufed  by  fome  wound  or  blow  upon 
the  temples. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  bleed  him  in  the  neck-vein  and 
temple*vein,  on  the  contrary  fide  to  the  way  he  turns 
his  neck  ;  then  anoint  his  back  all  over  with  pe- 
troleum, or  oil  of  petre,  and  fwathe  his  neck  with 
a  wet  hay- rope,  even  from  his  breail  to  his  ears. 

Then  give  him  for  three  mornings  together  a  pint  of 
old  mufcadine,  with  a  fpoonful  of  the  powder  of  opo- 
panax,  ilaran,  gentian,-maiina,  fuccory.  myrrh,  and  long 
pepper;  but  put  not  fo  much  of  the  lad  ingredients  as 
of  the  reft. 

This  difeafe  may  be  relieved  by  bleeding,  rowels,  in- 
fuliohs  of  the  heros,  with  muftard,  horfe  radifli,  and 
pariley,  acidulated  with  cremor  tartar,  and  fweetened 
with  honey.  Briflc  purge  of  aloes  and  jalap,  or  a  mer- 
curial purge  of  cinnabar  balls.  It  fiiould  be  remem- 
bered always  to  acidulate  the  cooling  herb  drinks  with 
cremor  tartar  or  lemon  juice,  as  otherwife  they   pall 


and  difgull  the  ftomachs  of  horfes;  and  that  generally 
infufions  in  boiling  water,  arc  to  be  preferred  to  decoc- 
tions. 

PANNAGE,    \   the  man  of  the  woods,  as  of  beech, 

PAWNAGE,  J  acorns  &c.  which  fwine  or  other 
cattle  feed  on  ;  or  the  nwncy  taken  for  feeding  hogs  with 
the  ma  ft  of  the  king's  forcll. 

PANTAS  IN  Cattle  ;  this  difeafe  proceeds  from 
eating  foul  grafs,  or  dry  harfh  grafs  in  fummer, 
which  docs  not  go  forth  of  their  maw,  bm  maker h 
them  go  with  a  ihort  grunt,  and  go  but  a  litile  way, 
and  (land  as  if  they  were  not  able  to  go  half  a  mile.  'I  o 
cure  it, 

Take  a  quart  of  half  churned  milk  with  the  butter 
in  it,  and  take  a  good  garlic  head,  or  two  little  (mk's, 
and  peel  them  a^  if  they  were. to  eat»  fo  hruilc  thtm  ; 
then  take  a  pennyworth  of  the  fineft  tar  that  you  can  get, 
and  a  good  handful  of  the  fineft  feathers  that  Cdn  be  got 
without  ftumps,  for  fear  of  fticking  in  the  bcall's  throat  ; 
beat  all  thcfe  together,  and,  if  ihcy  chance  to  go  in  lumps, 
put  them  together  and  beat  in  a  little  foot ;  and  fo  give  it 
to  the  beafts,  and  they  will  be  well  in  twenty. fom* 
hours. 

PANTONS,  OR  Pantabel-Shoes.  are  a  fort  of 
horfe- (hoes  that  ferve  for  narrow  and  low  heels,  and  to 
hinder  the  fole  from  growing  too  much  downwards,  fo 
that  the  foot  may  take  a  better  ftiape ;  they  alfo  help  hoof- 
binding,  and  arc  good  for  Flanders  mares  before  their 
feet  grow  bad. 

When  a  horfe  is  fhod  with  a  panton,  it  muft  follow 
the  compafs  of  the  foot,  and  the  branches  muft  not  be 
ftraight  :  care  muftalfo  be  taken  to  keep  the  fole  ftrong, 
without  taking  any  thing  almoft  from  it,  otherwife  the 
horfe  will  halt. 

PARE,  to  pare  a  horfe'sjoot,  is  to  cut  the  horn  and 
the  fole  of  the  foot,  with  a  buttrice,   in  order  to  (hoe ' 
him. 

PARKS  AND  Warrbns,  are  places  where  deers, 
hares,  conies,  &c.  are  enclofed  with  i^ales,  or  a  wall, 
fo  as  it  were  a  ftore-houfe,  to  be  always  ready  to 
furnifli  you  with  thofe  animals  either  for  ufe  or  plea- 
fure. 

The  firft  Roman  that  inclofed  wild  beafts  was  Ful- 
vius  Harpinus.  Varro,  who  lived  28  years  before 
Chrlft,  had  the  firft  hare  warren.  The  firft  park  in 
England  was  at  fVo^dJhck  in  Oxfordjbire^  and  was  made 
about  the  year  ii2i. 

A*  park  (liould  have  three  forts  of  land  in  it,  vix. 
mountainous  and  barren,  hilly  and  yet  fcrtilie,  plain 
and  fruitful  ;  the  mountainous  part  ftiould  be  well 
covered  with  high  woods,  at  leaft  a  third  part  ' 
thereof ;  the  downs  and  hills,  fhould  have  one* 
third  part  coppices  and  low  woods  ;  and  the  plains 
at  leatt  one-third  pait  meadows  \%ilh  fome  arable  for 
corn. 

A  park  ftiould  not  want  a  river  to  run  through  fome 
part  ot  it  i  alfo  it  ought  to  have  a  (mall  brook  or  fpring, 
but  if  nature  denies  thefe  conveniencies,  art  muft  iup- 
ply  it  by  ponds,  made  to  receive  and  prefervc  rain 
that  falls ;  and  fuch  ponds  will  be  very  profitable 
for  fifti  and  fowl,  in  fome  of  ^hich  m:iv  be  made  a  dc- 
coy, 
•         U  u  Vou 
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You.  (hould  havc-your.  park  "^l  ftprcA  Mfith  mwiy 
trees,  as  oak,  beccfi,  and  chefnut,  which  arc  not  difficult 
to  be  had,  and  arc  quick  of  growth,  efpccially  the  two 
laft,  and  they  exceed  the  former  alfo  in  fweetpcfs  and 
goodnefs;  neither  (hould  apple,  pear,  and  pluni  tr^es,  be 
ivanting.^  all  ^(Fording  good  food  for. them. 

You  fhould  alfo  have  your  park  well  inclofed,  if  pof- 
fible,  ^ith  a  brick  or  ftone  wall ;  or,  fof  want  of  that, 
with  a  pale  of  found  oak,  fo  high- and  clofe  joined,  tfcat 
neither  badger  nor  rat  can  cr^ep  through,  nor  ^olf 
nor  fox  can  Icap'over ;  and  for  a  further  defence,  it  is 
not  amifs  to  have  a  good  quick^fct^edge,  which  (hould 
be  always  kept  in  good  order. 

..Somp  part  of  the  noountain  and  high-wopd  may  af- 
ford ahernery,  and  fome  part  of  the  raiddlq  may,  be  for 
a  coney  or  hare  warren. 

In  the  whole,  you  may  breqd. young. cows  and  horfes, 
nor  is  it  amifs  that  in  fome  part  of  the  lowgroundi  you 
have  a  cow  walk  during,  the  fummer  feafon. 

TThcre  (hould  be  at  leaft  live  or  fix  inqlofures  in  your 
p^k,  that  you  may  (but  out,  and  let  in,  your  deer,  as 
you  fee  occa(ioj;i ;  fometimes  all  together  in. your  high 
woods,  where  in  cold  frofts  and  fnow  they  may  te 
{hejtered,  and  fed  by  the  keepers  with  hay  and  pro- 
vftnder. 

You  may  alfo  in  funimer  let  fuch  a  proportion  as 
you  intend  to  ufe,  be  fed  in  better  ground  than  th^ 
others  which  are  for  (lore. 

You  (hould  make  artificial  holes  and  caverns,  for  the 
deer. to. retire  into,  as  wieli  in  the  hot  as  cold  feafons. 

It  will  be  proper  to  (qw,  therein  gourds,  mecelinc- 
CQiCHii  if^l^-pcaiy  and.thf  like^ii^.w.hich, hares  gene* 
rally  delight,  an4  will  .thereby,  quickly  grow  fat. 

And  as  for  conies,  if  you  found  a  trumpet  in  fome  of 
the.  buTr9W[j$y  t|iere,  ^ill  be  fcarce  one.  in  .the.  whole 
H^rre^  hut  wjU  ftart  ou^. 

PART;  OR  Depart,  a  word  ufed  in  the  academ.ies 
tOj.(]|^iufy,th|e;.niq^9ncM;  afliq^.of.a  horfe.wber^pyt  on 
at|fp?pd.  ^ 

Part  ofM  HdKfis  Body. 
« 

I.  Af . t9  the  haix,    T;he  bai^,and  hide,  a^e in  general 
all  .the  hair.and  (kin  of , the  body  ,of  the  horfe^ 
"fi.  Thp  ni^ane,;  the  longjhair  opthp  ho;:fe's.neck,     • 

3^  The^ topping ;  or  foxexop. 

4.  The  fetter-lock,  or  fetlock  i  th^e.  hair. that  grows 
behjuid  the  fcpt. 


BAR 

haJT]  is  of  ariothpr  oolpufi  diffiaent  ftom  the  ftft  of 
the  head. 


As  i^  thi  Bodj. 

t,.  The  withers ;  are  the  top  of  the*  (boulder-bted^ 
at  tlie  fcttingon  of  the  neck. 

2>  The  dock  ;  is  the  place  where  the  faddleic  fef. 

3.  The  navel-gall ;  on  the  hack  oppofite  the  navel. 

4.  The  reins ;  i&all/the  middle  of  the  back  from- the 
mane  Ko  the  tail ;  the  ridge  of  the^back. 

5.  The  dock  or  llrunt ;  is  the  tail  of  the  horfe. 

6.  The  fundament,  or  tuel ;  the  afe. 

7.  The  fway,   or  fwayed  back;   is   the  hollow,  or 
finking  down  of  the  back-bone, 

8.  The  thropple. ;  the  wind-pipe. 

9.  The  girth-place;  is  the  fore-part  of  the  ISelly, 

10.  The  belly  ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  where  the 
navel  i^  ;  the  navel-place. 

11.  Thq  flank;  is  the  hinder  part  of  the  belly,  ntxt 
the  (heath. 

i2«  The  groins;  are  the  hinder  part»  near  the  thighs, 
on  each  fide  the  (heath. 

i    13.  The  (heath ;   is  the  loofe  (kin  within  which  Ae 
yard  is, 

14.  The  yard;  is  his  byentall. 

15.  The  nut;  is  the  bob  at  the  end  of  his  yardi 

16.  The  cods;  is  the  (kin  in  which  the  (lones  are. 

17.  The- fillets;  are  the  fore  parts  of  the  (hould^s 
next  the  hreafts. 

i8«  The  fides;  the  nearer-fide,  farther<>fide,  rifiDg^ 

fide 

19.  The  buttocks;  are  the  hinder  parts  of  a  horft^'s 

body. 

20.  The  top  of  the  buttock ;  is  that  part  next*  the 

ridge  of i the  hack  and^tail. 

♦ 

Ai  t9  the  Thighs  gnd  Legs. 

1.  The  fii£Be,  or  fiiffle-joint;  is  the  firft  joint*  and 
bendiiig  next  the  buttock,  and  above-dike  thtghi,  which 
bends  forwards 

2.  The. thigh;  is  that  part  between  the* chambrclao^' 
(liSleJQirnt.4 

3.  The  chambrel,  or  elbow ;  is  the  joints  or  the 
bending  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hinder-l^Y  thetbeiids 
backwards  from  the  body. 

4i  The  ham > and  bight,  or  bought;    is  the  inward 


5,  The  coronet,  or  cronet ;  the.haicthat  gr^ws  over  I  bending,  of  the  chambrel ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  bending 


tljp  top  of  the  hoots|. 

6.NThie  brills ;» thf;  hair  on  the  eye-lids. 

As  to  the  Htady  Neekf  and  Breaft- 

I.  The  creft,  or  crift ;  the  ridge  on  the,  upper  part  of 
tfaie  neckf  where  the  mane  grows, 

'  2,  The  n^ck ;  is  accounted  all  .from  the  head,  to  the 
breaft  and  fhqulders. 

3.  The,  breaft,  brUke|>  or.cheft,;  is  thq  fur^«-part  of 
th^  neck  at  the  (houlder  doyvn  the  fore-legs* 

4.  The  ftar  is  irj  thp. forehead.: 

5.  The    rachc    down    to    the    face  ;    when    the 


of  the  knees  in  the  foremo(t  legs. 

5.  The  houghj   leg,  or  (hank ;    reaches   (torn  the 
chambrel  to  the  fetlock,  or  paitern-joint  of  the  f<»ot. 

6.  The  fmali  of  the  leg ;  is  the  fmaU  part  •  of  the 
legs^both  in  the.  hinder  and  fore-legs. 

7.  The  foul  of  the  leg. 

8.  The  back-finews  ol  the  leg,  isthe  back-o^^heldg, 
above  the  fetlock. 

9.  The  pafiern,  fetlock-joint,  or  ancle;  is  the  joint 
in  the  fetlock,  which  bends  in  all  the  feet  forwards. 

10.  The  coronet;  isthe  foot  above  the  hqof  ofthe 
ancle-joint,  fo  called  in  all  the  feet% 

11.  The  curb. 

J  2.  The 
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12.  The  ftoulder ;  is  that  part  which  extends  tVom 
the  withers  to  the  top  joint  of  ttic  thigh. 

13.  The  thigh ;  reaches  from  the  bent  of  the  thigh 
to  the  knfce. 

14.  The  farther  leg  before ;  U  the  right  leg  before. 

15.  The  next,  or  nearer  leg  before;  is  the  left  leg  ot 
the  rifing  fide  before,  or  the  nfing  fide. 

As  to  the  Fat. 

1.  The  hoof,  or  horn. 

2.  The  coffin ;  is  the  hollow  of  the  hoot  in  which 
the  foot  is  fixed,  the  foot  fallen  ofl\ 

3.  The  frufli  \  is  the  tender  part  of  the  hoof  next  the 
heel. 

4.  The  fole  of  the  foot. 

5.  The  frog  of  the  feet ;  which  fome  call  the  ball  of 
the  foot,  1 

6.  The  rift  of  the  hoof;  is  that  part  ihat  is  pated  or 
cut  oflF,  it  being  too  long  grown ;  the  fpace  between  the 
frufh  and  the  heel. 

7.  The  heel ;  is  the  rifing  in  the  middle  of  the  fole ; 
the  narrow  heel. 

8.  The  toes ;  are  the  fore-part^  bt  the  hoofs,  the 
quaftefs,  the  infides  of  the  hoofs. 

Q.  The  paftern,  or  feet ;  is  that  part  under  the  fet- 
locK,  to  the  hoof. 

• 

Parti  of  a  tiorje's  Body  proper  to  Heed  in. 

It  Is  ufual  to  bleed  horfes  in  the  jugular  veins,  which 
lie  6ti  each  fide  of  the  necR,  for  the  farcy,  mange,  re- 
pletion, and  feveral  other  diftempers ;  and  alfo  bv  way 
OlT  fe{>etitioi\  twice  a  year,  to  all  horfes  that  feea  well 
and  labour  but  little. 

Blood  is  ufually  taken  from  the  temples,  with  a  fmall 
laiieet,  for  bites  or  blows  oh  the  eyes. 

Farriers  have  a  lancet  made  on  purpofe  for  opening 
of  veins  beneath  the  tongue,  for  head -aches,  or  tor  be- 
ing difgufted  or  over-heated  by  excefllve  labour,  or  for 
cholics,  and  the  vives. 

It  is  ufual  to  bleed  hoffes  in  the  griftle  of  the  nofe, 
i^ithout  atiy  rqgard  whether  they  hit  the  vein  or  not ; 
and  this  is  alio  for  cholics,  vives,  and  being  much 
c>i^ef-hcatfcd.  , 

Horfes  are  let  blood  in  the  middle  of  the  palate, 
above  the  fourth  bar,  with  a  lancet  or  fliarp  horn,  when 
they  have  been  difgufted,  harafled,  or  over-heated  and 
dull. 

Bloocf  is  takeii  from  the  bafilick,  or  thigh  veins  of 
liorf^s,  for  ftrains  in  the  (boulders,  or  the  mange  in 
fhofe  parts. 

florfes  blooded  in  the  pafterns,  with  a  fl^enm  or  a 
lancet,  for  drains  or  infirmities  in  the  hams  or  knees. 

'I'hey  are  let  blood  in  the  toes,  with  a  buttrice,  or 
drawing  iron,  for  beating  in  the  feet,  and  infirmities  in 
the  legs,  fuch  as  fwellings  and  opprefllons  of  the 
rterves. 

The  flank  veins  are  fometimcs  opened  with  a  fmall 
lancet  made  for  that  purpofe,  for  the  farcy. 

Blood  is  drawn  with  neains  in  the  flat  of  the  thighs, 
for  blows  and  ftrains  in  the  haunches. 


They  bleed  in  the  tail  or  dock,  with  a  long  lancet, 
for  a  fever  and  purfinefs. 

PARTRIDGES,  being  naturally  ^  coward )y,  fear* 
ful,  fimple  bird,  are  eafiiy  deceived  or  beguiled  with 
any  device  whatever,  by  train-bait,  engine,  call,  Rale,  Wr. 

rfliall  in  the  firft  place  begin  to  cqnfider  their  haunts, 
which  are  not  certain,  but  various ;  any  covert  will 
ferve  their  turn,  and  fomctimes  none  at  all. 

The  places  they  delight  in  moft  are  corn-fields, 
efpecially  whilftthe  corn  grows,  for  under  that  cover 
they  fhelter  and  breed  ;  neither  are  thofe  places  unfre- 
quented by  them  when  the  corn  isr  down,  by  reafon  of 
the  grain  they  find  there,  the  height  of  which  they  delight 
in,  being  to  them  as  a  covert  or  ihelter.  When  tne 
wheat  ftubble  is  much  untrodden ;  and  they'will,  in  the 
furrows,  amongft  the  clots,  brambles,  and  long  grafs, 
hide  both  themfelves  and  coveys,  which  are  fometimes 
twenty  in  number,  nay,  thirty  in  a  covey. 

When  the  winter-ieafon  is  arrived,  and  thefe  flubble 
fields  are  ploughed  up,  or  over-foilded  With  cattle, 
partridges,  refort  into  the  upland  meadows,  anq 
lodge  in  the  dead  grafs,  or  fog  under  hedges  amongft 
mole  hills,  or  under  the  togIs  of  trees  ;  fometimes  the)^ 
refort  to  coppices  and  under-woods,  efpecially  if  any 
corn-fields  are  adjacent,  or  where  grows  broom,  brakes, 
fern,  Wr. 

In  the  harveft-timc,  when  every  field  is  full  of  me^ 
and  cattle,  in  the  day  time,  you  will  find  them  in  the 
fallow-fields  which  are  next  adjoining  to  the  corn* 
fiel<)s,  where  they  lie  lurking  till  evening  or  morning, 
anct  then  they  feed  among  the  (heaves  of  corn. 

When  you  know  their  haunts,  according  to  the  fitn* 
ation  of  the  country  and  feafon  of  the  year,  your  nex( 
care  muft  be  to  find  them  out  in  their  haunts,  which  19 
done  feveral  ways.  Some  do  it  by  the  eye  only  ;  and 
this,  art  can  never  be  taught,  but  learned  by  f reauent 
experience,  diftinguifbing  thereby  the  colour  of  the 
partridge  from  that  of  the  earth,  and  how,  and  in  what 
manner  they  lodge  and  couch  together;  by  which 
means  you  may  come  near  enough  to  them,  they  being 
a  very  lazy  bird,  and  fo  unwilling  to  take  the  wing,  that 
you  may  almoft  fet  your  foot  upon  them  before  they 
will  ftir,  provided  you  do  not  fiand  and  gaze  on  them, 
but  be  in  continual  motion,  otherwife  they  will  fpring 
up  and  be  gone. 

Another  way  to  difcover  them,  is  by  going  to  their 
haunts  vety  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  the  clofe  of  the 
evening,  which  is  called  the  jucking-time,  and  there 
liften  for  the  calling  of  the  cock-partridge,  which  is 
very  loud  and  earneit,  and  after  fdme  few  calls  the  hen 
will  anfwer,  and  by  this  means  they  meet  tog^ther^ 
which  you  may  know  by  their  rejoicing  and  chattering 
one  with  another ;  upon  hearing  of  which  take  your 
range  about  them,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
place  where  yqu  heard  them  juck  in  ;  cading  your  eyci 
towards  the  furrows  of  the  lands,  and  there  you  will 
foon  find  where  the  covey  lies. 

Thcbeft,  furcft,  and  eaficft  way  for  finding  of  par- 
tridges, is  by  the  call,  having  firft  learned  the  true 
and  natural  notes  of  the  partridge,  knowing  how  to  tune 
every  note  in  its  proper  key,  applying  them  to  their  due 
times  and  feafons. 
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Being  pcrfeft  herein,  either  mornings  or  evenings, 
(all  other  times  being  improper)  go  to  their  haunts, 
and  having  fecured  yourfelt  in  fome  fecret  place  where 
jou  may  ice  and  not  be  feen,  liften  a  while  if  you  can 
hear  the.  partridges  call,  if  you  do,  anfwer  them  again 
in  the  fame  notes,  and  as  they  change  or  double  their 
notes,  To  muft  you  in  like  manner;  thus  continue  do- 
ing till  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  you:  having 
them  in  your  view,  lay  yourfclf  on  your  back,  and  lie 
without  motion,  as  it  you  were  dead,  by  this  means 
you  may  know  their  whole  number. 

How  U  take  them  tuitk  nets. 

The  nets  for  taking  of  partridges  muft  be  every  way 
like  your  pheafant  nets,  both  for  length  and  breadth, 
except  that  the  mefhes  muft  be  fmaller,  being  made  of 
the  fame  thread,  and  dyed  of  the  fame  colour. 

Having  found  out  the  covey,  draw  forth  your  nets, 
and  taking  a  large  circumference,  walk  a  good  round 
pace  with  a  carelefs  eye,  rather  from  than  towards 
them,  till  you  have  trimmed  your  nets,  and  made  them 
ready  for  the  purpofe;  which  done,  you  muft  draw  in 
your  circumfbrence  lefs  and  lefs,  till  you  comt  within 
the  length  of  your  net,  then  pricking  down  a  Hick 
about  three  feet  long,  faften  one  end  of  the  lin6  to  your 
net,  and  make  it  faft  in  the  earth  a^  you  walk  about, 
for  you  muft  make  no  ftop  or  ftay ;  then  letting  the 
net  flip  out  of  your  hands,  fpread  it  open  as  you  go, 
and  fo  carry  and  lay  it  all  over  the  partridges. 

If  they  (nould  He  ftraggling,  fo  that  you  cannot  cov- 
er them  all  with  one  net,  then  draw  i'orth  another,  and 
do  with  that  as  vou  did  with  the  former;  and  fo  a  third 
if  there  be  occa^on :  having  fo  done,  rufh  in  upon  them, 
who  being  affrighted,  will  fly  up,  and  fo  be  entangled 
in  the  nets. 

How  to  take  tlem  with  Blrd-Ume. 

Get  the  largeft  wheat- ftraws  you  can,  and  cut  them 
off  between  knot  and  knot,  and  lime  them  with  the 
ftrongeft  bird-lime.  Go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges, 
and  call ;  if  you  are  anfwered,  prick  at  fome  diftance 
from  you  your  Iimc-ftraw!5 ;  in  many  crofs- rows  and 
ranks,  crofs  the  lands  and  furrows,  taking  in  two  or 
three  lands  at  Icaft,  thep  He  clofe  and  call  again,  not 
ceafing  till  you  have  drawn  them  towards  you,  fo  that 
they  be  intercepted  by  the  way  by  your  limed  ftraws, 
i^hich  they  (hall  no  fooner  touch  but  they  will  be 
cnfnared  ;  and  by  reafon  they  all  run  together  like  a 
brood  of  chickens,  they  will  lb  befraear  and  daub  each 
other,  that  very  few  will  efcape. 

This  way  of  taking  partridges  is  only  to  be  ufed  in  j 
ftubble- fields,  from  Auguft  till  Chriflmai:  but  if  you  will 
take  them  in  woods,  paftures,  or  meadows,  then  you 
muft  lime  rods,  the  fame  as  for  pheafants,  and  flick 
them  in  the  ground  after  the  fame  manner. 

To  drive  Partridges, 

The  driving  of  partridges  is  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  way  of  taking  them :  the  manner  of  it  is  thus : 


Make  ati  engine  in  the  form  of  a  horfe,  cut  out  of 
canvas,  and  ftuff  it  with  ftraw,  or  fuch  like  matter,  at 
in' plate  XV.  With  this  artificial  horfe  and  your  nets, 
go  to  the  haunts  of  partridges,  and  having  found  out 
the  covey,  and  pitched  your  nets  below,  you  rauft  go 
above,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  you  muft 
drive  downward :  let  your  nets  be  pitched  flope-wlfe 
and  hovering.  Then  having  your  face  covered  with 
fomething  tbat  is  green,  or  of  a  dark  blue,  you  muft 
putting  the  engine  before,  ftalk  towards  the  partridges 
with  a  flow  pace,  raifing  them  on  their  feet,  but  not 
their  wings,  and  Uiey  will  naturally  run  before  you. 

If  they  chance  to  run  a  by-way,  or  contrary  to  your 

f>urpofe,  then  crofs  them  with  your  engine,  and  by  fo 
^  acing  them,  they  will  run  into  that  track  you  would 
have  them  ;  thus  by  a  gentle  flow/pace,  you  may  make 
them  run  and  go  which  way  you  will,  and  at  laft  drive 
them  into  your  net. 

To  take  Partridges  with  a  Setting-  dog. 

There  is  no  method  of  taking  them  fo  good  as  by 
help  of  a  fetting-dog,  wherefore,  before  we  proceed  to 
the  fport,  you  are  to  undcrlUnd  what  few  fportlmen 
but  already  know,  that  a  letting  dog  is  a  lufty  land- 
fpaniel,  taught  by  nature  to '  hunt  the  partridges  more 
than  any  chafe  whatever,  running  the  fields  over  with 
fuch  alacrity  and  nimblenefs  as  if  there  was  no  limit  to 
his  fury  and  defire,  and  yet  by  art,  under  fuch  excel- 
lent command,  that  in  the  very  height  of  his  career, 
by  a  hem  or  found  of  his  mafler's  voice»  he  fhall  ftand, 
gaze  about  him,  look  in  his  mafter's  face,  and  obferve 
his  diredlions,  whether  to  proceed,  ftand  ftill,  or  re* 
tire  :  nay,  when  he  is  even  juft  upon  his  prey,  that  he 
may  even  take  it  up  in  his  mouth,  yet  his  obedience  is 
fo  framed  by  art,  that  inftantly  he  will  either  ftand  dill, 
or  faU  down  flat  on  his  belly,  without  daring  to  make 
anynoifc  or  motion  till  his  mafter  comes  to  him,  and 
then  he  will  proceed  in  all  things  to  follow  his  direc- 
tions. 

Having  a  dog  thus  qualified  by  art  and  nature,  take 
him  with  you  where  partridges  haunt,  there  call  off 
your  doff,  and  by  fome  word  of  encouragement  that  he 
is  acquamted  with,  engage  him  to  range,  but  never  too 
far  from  you  ;  and  fee  that  he  beats  his  ground  juftly 
and  even,  without  cafting  about,  or  flying  now  here, 
now  there,  which  the  mettle  of  fome  will  do,  if  not 
corretled  and  reproved ;  therefore,  when  you  perceive 
this  feult,  you  muft  inftantly  call  him  in  with  a  hem, 
and  fo  check  him  that  he  dare  not  do  the  like  again  for 
that  day  ;  fo  he  will  range  afterwards  with  more  tem- 
perance, frequently  looking  in  his  nialler's  face,  as  if 
he  would  gather  from  thence  whether  he  did  well 
or  ill. 

If  in  your  dog*s  ranging  you  perceive  him  to  flop  on  a 
fudden,  or  ftand  ftill,  you  muft  then  make  up  to  him,  (for 
without  doubt  he  hath  fet  the  partridge)  and  as  foon  as 
vou  come  to  him,  command  him  to  go  nearer  to  it,  but  if 
he  goes  not,  but  either  lies  ftill  or  ftands  fhaking  his 
tail,  and  now  and  then  looking  back,  then  ceafe  from 
urging  him  further,  and  take  your  circumference,  walk- 
ing faft,  looking  ftraight  beiore  the  nofc  of  the  dog, 
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am!  thereby  fee  how  the  covey  lies,  whether  clofe  or 
flraggHng. 

*  Tnen  commanding  the  dog  to  lie  ftill,  draw  forth 
your  net)  and  prick  one  cod  to  the  ground,  and  fpread 
your  net  all  open,  and  To  cover  as  many  partridges  as 
you  can  ;  which  done,  make  in  with  a  noile  and  fpring 
up  the  pai'tridgesy  which  (hall  no  fooner  rife  but 
they  will  DC  entangled  in  the  net.  And  if  you  let  go 
the  old  cock  and  hen,  it  will  be  a  means  to  increafe 
your  fport.     See  Game  Laws. 

PASSADE,  is  a  tread,  or  way,  that  a  horfe  makes 
oftener  than  once  upon  .the  fame  extent  of  sround, 
paflTmg  and  repafling  from  one  end  of  its  length  to  the 
other,  which  cannot  be  done  without  changing  the 
hand,  or  turning  and  making  a  demi-tour  at  each  of 
the  extremities  of  the  ground. 

PASSAGE;  to  pallage  a  horfe,  is  to  make  him  go 
upon  a  walk  or  trot  upon  two  pafles  oV  treads,  between 
the  two  heels,  and  lide-w^ys,  fo  that  his  hips  make  a 
tra6l  parallel  to  that  made  by  his  ihoulders. 

But  for  a  paflage  there  is  fo  much  art  required,  that 
a  horfe  is  two  or  three  years  in  breeding  to  that  ma- 
nage, and  of  fix  horfes^  it  is  very  much  if  two  of  them 
fuccecd  in  it. 

Passage  of  horses  by  Sea.  a  perfon  who 
took  a  f^alJinn  over  to  Ainerica^  upon  deck,  gives  cautions 
again  ft  that  as  a  very  dangerous  pradlice.  Previous  to 
fhipping  horfcs,  their  ihoes  fiiould  be  taken  off,  and 
their  toes  (hortened.  In  a  long  paflage,  they  ought 
frequently  to  have  mafhes;  fometimes  with  brimftone 
and  cream  of  tartar,  equal  quantities,  mixed  in  them. 

PASTES  FOR  fixRDs,  this  is  a  general  food,  and  is 
made  as  follows : 

Grind  half  a  peck  of  the  {ine(l  horfe  beans  well  dried, 
very  fine,  and  boult  them  through  a  fine  boulter,  fuch 
as  is  ufed  for  wheat  meal;  or  if  your  ftock  of  birds  do 
not  require  fo  great  a  quantity,  take  in  the  following 
proportion,  viz. 

Of  the  faid  meal,  two  pounds;  of  the  heft  fweet  al- 
monds blanched,  one  pound;  beat  thefe  very  well  in  a 
mortar,  to  which  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frefh  but- 
ter that  is  entirely  without  any  fait :  all  of  which  put 
into  a  copper  faucepan,  well  tinned,  mixed  all  well 
together,  and  fcr  the  pan  over  a  charcoal  fire,  that  the 
pafle  may  not  fmell  of  fnioak,  and  keep  continually 
i^irring  it  all  the  while  it  ftands  upon  the  fire  with  a 
wooden-fpoon,  that  fo  it  may  boil  gradually,  and  not 
burn- to  ;  tlien  take  four  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  little 
fafFron,  and  when  the  butter  is  melted,  having  fome 
virgins -honey  ready,  drop  in  fome  by  degrees,  conti- 
nually l^irring  it,  that  all  the  ingredients  may  incorpo- 
rate. 

This  being  done,  take  a  cullender,  made  with  fuch 
holes  as  will  -let  through  the  compound,  which  (hould 
be  thin,  and  not  lie  in  lumps;  and  the  remaincler  of 
the  pafte  is  to  beat  in  a  mortar  again,  and  if  it  will  not 
pafs  through  the  holes,  fet  it  upon  the  fire  again,  and 
Jet  it  boil  gently,  and  then  try  to  force  it  through  the 
cullender,  till  it  comes  to  fuch  a  quantity  and  quality 
as  is  He  for  the  number  ol  birds  you  keep.  Repeat  this 
as  often  as  you  have  occafion. 

This  pade  may  be  mixed  with  any  bird«meat  what- 


ever, and  is  a  ftrengthening  cleaning  diet,  which  will 
continue  good  for  fix  months  if  you  pour  a  little  melted 
clarified  honey  upon  it. 

PASTES  FOR  FisHiNts,  are  varioufly  compounded, 
almoft  according  to  the  angler's  own  fancy;  but  there 
(hould  always  be  a  little  cotton  wool,  (haved  lint,  or 
fine  flax,  to  keep  the  parts  of  it  together,  that  it  may 
not  fall  off  the  nook.  White  bread  and  honey  will 
make  a  proper  parte  for  carp  or  tench.  Fine  white  bread 
alone,  with  a  little  water,  will  ferve  for  roach  and 
dace ;  and  mutton  fuet  and  foft  new  cheefe  for  a  bar- 
bel.  Strong  cheefe  with  a  little  butter,  and  coloured 
yellow  with  fafiron,  will  make  a  good  vi  inter  pafie  for 
a  chub. 

Other  partes  are  made  as  follow :  Take  bean-flour, 
or,  if  that  is  not  to  be  got,  wheat  flour,  and  the  ten- 
dered part  of  the  leg  of  a  young  rabbit,  whelp,  or  kiu 
ten;  as  much  virgin- wax  and  (heep  fuet:  beat  them  in 
a  mortar  till  they  are  perledly  incorporated ;  then  with 
a  little  clarified  honey,  temper  them  before  the  fire 
into  a  parte.  Some  omit  the  bean  and  wheat-flour, 
others  the  virgin>wax  and  (heep  fuet,  only  when  they 
ufe  it  for  carp. 

Take  (beep's  blood,  cheefe,  fine  white  bread  and  cla* 
rified  honey :  make  all  into  a  parte. 

Take  cnerries  without  itones,  (heep's  blood,  fine 
bread,  and  fafiron  to  colour  it  with,  and  make  a  parte. 

Take  fat  old  cheefe,  rtrong  rennet,  mutton  kidney- 
fuet,  wheat- flour,  and  an ni feed- water;  beat  them  all 
into  a  parte.     If  it  be  for  chub,  add  fome  roafted  bacon. 

Take  the  fatted  old  cheefe,    the  rtrongert  rennet, 
mutton  kidney  fuet,  and  turmeric  reduced  into  a  fine 
powder;  work  all  into  a  parte.     Add  the  turmeric  on* 
jy  till  the  padc  becomes  of  a  very  fine  yellow  colour.* 
This  is  excellent  for  chub,  as  are  alfo  tne  two  follow^ 
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i  ake  fome  of  the  oldert  and  drongeft  Chefhire  cheefe 
you  can  get,  the  crumb  of  a  fine  manchet,  or  French 
roll,  and  fome  Iheep's  kidney-fuet;  put  thefe  in  a  mor-    \ 
tar,  and  bcac  them  into  a  parte,  adding  as  much  clarifi« 
cd  honey  as  will  be  futiicient  to  fwccten  it. 

Take  a  few  (hiimps  or  prawns,  pull  off  their  fhells 
and  rt<ins,  and  beat  the  clear  meat  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
little  honey,  till  it  becomes  a  parte.  When  you  bait 
with  a  piece  of  this,  let  the  point  of  the  hook  be  but 
lightly  covered. 

Take  fine  flour  and  butter,  with  fafFron  to  colour  it\ 
and  make  a  parte  for  roach  and  dace. 

But  among  all  tlie  variety  of  partes,  there  is  none  fo' 
often  ufed  as  the  fimple  and  plain  one  made  with  white 
bread  and  milk,  which  requires  only  clean  hands. 

The  following  obiervacions  concerr^ing  partes  may 
be  of  ufe  to  a  young  angler,  being  all  founded  on  expe* 
rience : 

In  Stptembery  and.  all  winter  months,  when  you  angle 
for  chub,  carp,  and  bream,  with  parte,  let  tne  bait  bd 
as  big  as  a  large  hazlc  nut :  but  for  roach  and  dace,  the 
bignefs  of  ati  ordinary  bean  is  fufficient. 

You  may  add  to  any  parte,  afla  foetida,  oihof  poly- 
body  of  the  oak,  oil  or  ivy,  oil  of  petre,  gum  ivy,  and 
many  other  things,  which  fometimes  wonderfully  in- 
creafe your  fport. 

When. 
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Wh^n  you  angle  ^with  paile,  you.  fliodd  chufe  a  ftill 
place,  and  ufe  a  quill  float,  a  fmall  hook,  a  quick  eye, 
a  nimble  rod  and  hand.  The  fame  rules  hold  in  re- 
gard to  all  tender  baits. 

N.  B.  The  fpawn  of  any  fifli  (falmon  efpecially) 
beat  to  a  pafte,  or  boiled  till  fo  hard  as  to  hang  on  the 
hook ;  or  the  flefti  of  any  fiih  beat  to  pafle,  or  cut  into 
fmall  bits,  is  a  choice  bait  for  almoft  all  fi(h. 

Take  coculus  indicus,  finely  pounded,  four  ounces, 
mix  it  with  cummin,  old  cneefe,  and  wheat-flour, 
about  two  ounces  of  each;  work  them  into  a  pafte  with 
white  wine,  then  divide  it  into  pieces  about  trie  fixe  of 
peafe,  which  throvi^  into  ftanding  waters;  all  that  tafle 
will  prefently  be  ftupified  and  Cwim  to  the  top,  fo  that 
you  may  catch  thetn  with  your  hands. 

N.  B.  Some  ufe  brandy  inftcad  of  wine,  and  put  nux 
vomica,  ^nely  grated,  into  the  compolition. 

Take  goat's  blood,  barley. meat,  and  lees  of  fweet 
white  wine,  mix  them  with  the  lungs  of  a  go^t,  boiled 
and  pounded  fine  ^  make  the  whole  into  pills,  which 
throw  into  ponds  or  pits,  and  you  may  foon  catch  the 
flfti,  who  will  prove  intoxicated.    4^^^  Angling. 

PASTERN  OF  A  Horse,  the  diflance  between  the 
joint  of  the  mane  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof. 

This  part  (hould  be  fhort,  efpecially  in  the  middle- 
fized  horfesj  becaufe  long  pafterns  are  weak,  and  can- 
not fo  well  endure  travel;  fome  have  pafterns  fo  long 
and  flexible,  that  the  horfe  in  walking  almoft  touches 
the  ground  with  them,  which  is  a  great  imperfed^ion, 
and  a  fign  of  little  or  no  ftrength,  fuch  horfes  not  being, 
fit  for  any  kind  of  toil  and  fatigue. 

PASTERN  JOINT,  the  joint  next  a  horfe's  foot, 
which  is  faid  to  be  crowned,  when  without  being  gall- 
ad  or  hurt  there  is  a  fwelling  round  it  beneath  the  flcin, 
rn  forin  of  a  circlei'  about  half  the  breadth  of  one's  fin- 
ger. 

It  proceeds  from  a  humour  gathered  by  much  travel, 
and  mews  that  the  horfe's  legs  have  been  too  much 
ufed. 

When  the  paftern-joint  fwells  after  travelling,  chafe 
it  every  morning  and  evening  with  a  mixture  of  two 
part&  of  brandy  and  one  of  oil  of  nuts. 

If  the  fwelling  be  large,  apply  the  red.  honey  charge 
ivith  a  convenient  bath;  and  if  it  be  hard,  lay  on  a 
poultice  of  rue  boiled  in  thick  wine. 

PATER-NOSTER.LINE,  [in  Angling]  is  when 
fix  or  eight  very  fmall  hooks  are  tied  along  a  line,  one 
half  foot  above  each  other. 

PATTIN-SHOE,  a  horfe-fhoe  fo  called,  under 
which  is  foldered  a  fort  of .  half  ball  of  iron,  hollow 
within:  it  is  ufed  for  hip-(hot  horfes,  and  put  upon  a 
found  foot,  to  the  end,  that  the  horfe  not  being  able  to 
ftand  upon  that  foot  without  pain,  may  be  conftrained 
to  fupport  himfclf  upon  the  lame  foot,  and  fo  hinder  the 
finews  from  (hrinking,  and  the  haunches  from  drying 
up. 

They  likewife  clap  pattln-flioes  upon  horfes  that  are 
fprained  in  the  (houlders. 

PAW  THE  Ground.  A  horfe  paws  the  ground, 
IK  hen  his  leg  being  either  tired  or  painful,  he  does  not 
reft  it  upon  the  ground^  suid  fears  to  hurt  himfelf  as  he 
wvlks. 


PEACOCKS,  are  birds  that  fe)ve  rather  to  delight 
the  eye  than  for  profit:  the  beft  quality  belonging  to 
them  is,  that  they  cleanfe  and  clear  the  yard  from  ve- 
nomous creatures,  fuch  as  fnakes,  adders,  toads,  newts, 
Wf.  which  arie  their  daily  food;  whence  their  flefli  be- 
comes very  unwholcfome,  and  is  ufed  at  great  feafla 
more  as  a  rarity  than  upon  any  other  account.  If  yoa 
roaft  one  of  them  ever  lo  dry,  fet  it  by,  and  look  on  it 
the  nei^t  day,  it  will  fecm  blood-raw,  as  if-  it  were  not 
roafted  at  all. 

The  hens  generally  lay  their  eggs  abroad  in  hedges 
I  and  bulhes,  where  the  cock  cannot  find  them,  who 
otherwife  will  break  them;  therefore  as  foon  as  ftie 
beffins  to  lay,  feparate  her  from  the  cock  and  houfe  her 
till  (he  has  brougtit  forth  her  young,  and  the  coronet  of 
feathers  begin  to  rife  in  their  foreheads,  then  turn  them 
abroad,  and  the  cock  will  cherifh  them,  but  not  before. 
The  hen's  fitting-time  is  juft  thirty  days,  and  then  any 
I  fort  of  grain,  with  water,  is  good  for  her:  before  the 
chickens  go  abroad,  feed  them  with  good  green  cheefe, 
and  barley-meal,  with  water,  and  anerwards  the  dam 
will  provide  for  them.  The  beft  time  to  fet  a  pea-hen, 
is  at  the  new  moon,  and  if  you  fet  hen -eggs  with  hers 
(he  will  nourifh  them  both  equally:  the  chickens  are 
fo'very  tender,  that  the  leaft  cold  will  kill  them,  there- 
fore  thev  fiiould  not  go  abroad  but  when  the  fun-(hines. 
As  for  tne  feeding  otpeacocks,  the  labour  may  be  fav- 
ed,  for  if  they  go  in  a  place  where  there  is  corn  ftir- 
ringi  they  will  take  care  to  have  part :  and  as  their 
flefn  is  feldom  or  never  eaten,  there  needs  no  care  to 
be  taken  for  the  fattening  them. 

PEARCH,  1   is  a  fifh  that  is  hook-backed,  fume- 

PERCH,  j  thing  like  a  hog,  and  armed  with  ftifF 
griftles,  and  his  fides  with  dry  thick  fcales.  He  is  a 
very  bold  biter,  which  appears  by  his  daring  to  adven- 
ture upon  one  of  his  own  kind  with  more  courage  than 
even  the  pike. 

Some  fay  there  are  two  forts  of  pearches,  the  one 
fait  water  and  the  other  frefh ;  the  firft  has  but  one  fin 
on  his  back,  the  latter  two,  which  is  more  than  mofl 
fifties  have. 

They  fpawn  but  once  a  year,  in  February  or  Marcb^ 
and  feldom  grow  to  above  two  feet  in  length :  his  beft 
time  of  biting  is  when  the  fpring  is  far  fpent,  at  which 
time  you  may  take  at  one  ftandmg  all  that  are  in  one 
hole,  be  they  «ver  fo  many. 

His  baits  are  a  minnow,  or  a  little,  froff  :  but  a 
brandling  is  beft,  if  well  fcoured :  when  he  bites  give 
him  time  enough. 

He  biteth  well  all  day  long  in  cool  cloudy  weather, 
btit  chiefly  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from 
three  till  about  fix  in  the  evening. 

He  will  not  bite  at  all  times  of  the  year,  cfpeclallv 
in  winter,  for  then  he  is  very  abftemious,  yet  if  it  be 
warm  he  will  bite  then  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  in 
winter  all  fifh  bite  beft  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

If  you  rove  for  a  pearch  with  a  minnow,  it  muft  be 
alive,  fticking  your  hook  through  his  u}?per  lip,  or  back 
fin,  and  letting  him  fwim  about  mid-water,  or  fome- 
what  lower,  for  which  purpofe  you  mult  have  a  prctiy 
large  cork,  with  a  quill  on  your  line. 

You  muft  have  a  ftrong  filk  iinci  and  a  good  hook 
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armed  mth  wire,  fo  that  if  2^  pike  (houM  cwne,  ytatt   wmM  not  conflinite  a(  horfe  t66rt>i)^-bt^(l';  it  i»i§Hf 
way  be  provided  for  him ;  and  by  this  means  feveral    fenrc  for  a  hunter. 


hiive  been  taken.  Some  carry  a  tin  pot,  or  veflbl  of 
about  two  quarts  or  three  pints,  in  which  tfiey  keep 
their  minnows  or  gudgeons  alive;  the  lid  of  the  pot  is 
Ml  of  little  holes,  to  that  vou  may  give  them  frelh 
water  u^thout  opening  it,  which  (hould  be  about  ever^* 
quarter  of  an.hour,  left  they  die. 

If  you  uke  a  (mall  caiding-net  with  you,  you  may 
at  a  cad  or  two  take  baits  enough  to  ferve  the  wiiole 
day,  without  further  trouble. 

When  you  fifli  with  a  frog,  you  mud  fatten  the  hook 
through  the  fkin  of  his  leg,  towards  the  upper  part 
thereof. 

The  pearch  is  none  of  the  leather- mouthed  fort  of 
iiHiesy  and  therefore  when  he  bites  give  him  time 
enough,  to  pouch  his  bait,  left  when  you  think  all  fure 
he  breaks  hold,  and  fo  you  lofe  your  filh. 

The  bell  place  to  fifh  for  him  is  in  the  turning  o!  the 
water,  or  eddy,  in  a  good  gravel  fcour,  where  you  will 
not  fail  of  them,  and  niffs. 

If  you.  would  take  a  pearch,  you  muft  lake  notice, 
that  this  fifli  feeds  w:ell  and  bites  freely.  Bait  the 
ground  where  you  fi(h,  over  night,  with  lob-worms 
ohopt  in  pieces ;  and  in  the  morning  when  you  come  to 
the  place,  firft  plumb  the  depth,  then  gage  your  line, 
and  bait  your  hook  with  a  red  knotted  worm,  or  a  min- 
now, which  is  reckoned  the  beft ;  put  the  hook  in  at  the 
back  of  the  minnow  betwixt- the  ftfh  and  the  fkin,  that 
theminnowmay  fwim  up  and  down  alive,  beingiuoy- 
cd  up  ixrith  a  cork  or  quill,  that  the  minnowmay  have 
libcny  to  fwim  a  foot  olFtbe  ground. 

Theferxlire3;ions  being  carefully^  followed,  the  angler 
need  notifearhisdefired  fucceft. 

PEARL ;  called  alfo  pin,  and  web,  or  any  unnatu- 
ral fpol-or  thickftlm  over  a  horfe's  eye ;  proceeds  from 
focne  flrokie  or  blow  received,  or  from  the- fire  or 
dam. 

The  pearl  is  known  by  a  little  round  thick  white 
fjtot,-  like  a  pearl,  (from 'Which  it  took  its  name)  grow- 
ing  on  the  fight  of  the*  eye. 

As  for  the  cure,  it  is  the  fame  as  for  Blo'od-shot- 
TE-N  Eyes,  wkkhfee. 

PEARL,  (^ith  Hunters)  is  that  part  of  a  deer's  horn 
which  is  about  the  bur. 

PEDIGRKE  OF  A  Horse.     A  true  racing  pedigree, 


It  is  yet  eafy  to  conceive  how  liable  the  pedigree' o^ 
a  horfe  mud  be  both  to  error  and  impofition,  and  thatf 
the  beft  proof  of  true  blood  muft  ever  confift  in  per- 
forknartce.  Various  accidental  baftard  crofTes  have  Oc- 
curred in  our  racing  breed,  at  different  periods,  chiefly 
diftant  ones ;  and  *they  are  frequently  eafy  enough  dif- 
ti  nguifliable  in  the  figure  of  the  ftock,  by  a  critical! 
eye. 

PELT.    The  fkin  of  the  beaft. 

PERAMBULATION  or  a  Forest,  is  ihefurvdy- 
ing  or  walking  about  the  foreft  by  juftices,  or  other  offi- 
cers thereto  appointed,  in  order  to  fet  down  the  limits 
or  bounds  of  it. 

PESATE,  Pesade,  or  Posadb,  is  when  a  Horftf 
in  lifting  or  raifing  his  fore«auarters,  keeps  His'  hind 
legs  upon  the  ground  without  itirring,  fo  that  hef  marks 
no  time  with  his  haunches  till  his  tore-legs  reach  thtf 
ground. 

This  motion  is  the  means  to  fix  his  head  and  his 
haunches,  to  make  him  ply  and  bc^nd  his  fore-thighs, 
and  to  hinder  him  from  (lamping  and  clattirring  with 
his  feet.  i 

PESTILENT  CoNStJMPTiON,  in  horfcs;  is  a  dif- 
teniper  which  happens  to  a  mare,  when  (he  is  near  her 
foaling  time,  by  reafon  of  a.phlegmatic  humour  that  con- 
traSs  about  the  matrix,  occafioncd  by  gi'ofs  feeding ; 
and  is  known  by  her  dulnefs,  pining,  and  defire  to  be 
laid,  and  the  like.     Remedy : 

Take  a  pint  of  aqua  vitae,  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco^ 
and  a«fprig  or  twoot  fpurge-laurel ;  boil  therii  together; 
and  then,  (training  out  the  liquid  part,  give  it  her  faft-* 
ing,  and  it  will  oblige  het  to  caft  out'the  mafs  of 
phlegm,  or  at  leaft  the  caufe  that  diftorbi'ber  :  but,  by 
reafon  (he  will  be  fomewhat  fickifh  when  (he  has  ca(t; 
give  her  h^lf  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  and  the  like  quantity  of 
canary,  and  keep  her  in  a  warm  ftable,  with  niafhei  and 
good  dry  meat,  a  daijror  two. 

PHEASANT,  a  trird  about  the  bigncfs  of  a  cock; 
having  a  crooked  bill  and  feathers  ofvarioiTs  colours ; 
its  fle(h  is  delicious,  and  much  coveted.  To  judge' 
aright  of  this  bird  for  eating,  acock;  if  voung,  has  a 
fhort  fpur;  if  old,  a  (harp'  Imair  (pur ;  fee  that  it  be 
not  cut  or  pared ;  if  fat,  it  has  a  Vein  on  the  fide  of  the 
breaft  under  the  wing  ;  if  new,  a  fat  firm  vent ;  if  you 


according  to  the  rule  of  the  prefent  time,  ought  to  prove)  touch  it  hard  with  your^  finger,  it  will  peel;  then  if 


ujMier  the  hand  of  the  breeder,  that  the  horfe  has  de- 
fcended  fiom  anceftOrs  of  genuine  racing  blood,  with- 
out.the  intervention  of  a  (ingle  baftard  crofs;  It  the 
pedigree'  be  long,  it  is  common  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  blood  fufficient,  although  there  be  no  rnare 
mentioned  in  it,  which  has  proved  her  blood  by  her 
hax'ing  adually  raced;  but  ufually  all  the  horfes  are 
reputed  runners  or  brothers  of  fuch.  The  greater  num- 
ber rof  mares  which  have  raced,  contained  in  a  pedi- 
free,  the  furer  and  more  valuable,  no  doubt,  it  muft' 
e»  particularly  if  the  laft-mentioned  be  fpecified  as  a 
reputed  racer,  or  a  natural  Arabian  or  Barb.     A  pedi- 

5rrce  of  one- (ingle  defcent  is  held  futlicicnt,  when  the 
ire  and  dam  are  named  as  reputed  and  tried  runntrs ; 


young  it  has  a  fmooth  leg,  and  a  fine  fmoolh  grain  on 
the  fle(h  ;  if  old,  it  has  a  rugged  wrinkled  grain  on  the 
fle(h,  and  lull  of  hairs  like  an  old  yard  hen  ;  if  (he  be 
full  of  eggs,  (he  will  have  a  faft  and  open  vent;  if  not 
full',  aclofe  vent. 

PHEASANT-TAKING;  a  rural  diverfion,  per- 
formed  with  nets  in  their  crowing  time,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  Rbriiary^  and  in  March y  before  they  begin 
to  breed :  it  is  done  either  generally  or  particularly  • 
the  firft  is,  when  the  whole  eye,  vi%,  the  old  cock  and 
hen,  with  all  their  ydung  ones,  or  powts,  as  they  flock 
or  run  together  in  thick  woods  or  coppices,  are  taken  ; 
or  particularly,  when  none  but  the  old,  and  fuch  of  the 
young  as  are  of  age  fit  for  coupling,  are  taken  ;  fo  that ' 


I  a  >fliort  pedigree  of  three*  or  four  dofcents,   you  cannot  have  any  aiTurance  with-your  nets  to  flrike 
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at  more  than  one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  for  the  phea&nt  is 
of  a  mtlancholvj  fuUendifpofition,  and  when  orice  they 
have  coupled,  do  not  accompany  in  flocks  as  other 
biids. 

In  order  to  the  taking  phcafants  with  the  greater  eafc, 
you  muft  be  acquainted  with  their  haunts  and  ufual 
breeding-places,  which  are  in  young,  thick  and  well 
grown  coppices,  free  from  the  annoyance  of  cattle  or 
path-ways  ;  for  being  of  a  very  timorous  natur.e,  they 
efteem  the  Itrength  ot  their  covert  their  only  fafeiy,  and 
do  not  abide  or  breed  in  open  or  plain  fields,  nor  un- 
der the  covert  of  corn  fields,  low  ihrubby  buihes,  or  in 
large  and  tall  trees. 

Having  found  their  haunts,  nex^  you  are  to  find  their 
eye,  or  brood  ;  and  here  you  are  to  obfcive,  that  phca- 
fants come  out  (A  the  woods  and  coverts  thiicc  a  day,  to 
feed  in  hc(h  pallures,  green  wheat,  or  other  grain,  and 
that  is  about  fun-  rifmg,  about  nuon,  and  a  little  before 
fun-fet.  Now  the  courlc  to  be  followed,  is  to  go  to  that 
fide  of  the  wood  where  you  fuppole  they  make  their  fal- 
lies,  and  watch  the  places  where  they  come  out ;  or  by 
fearching  their  haunts ;  for  you  may  fee  the  young 
powts  in  that  feafon  flock  and  run  together  after  the 
hen  like  chickens.  Again,  if  you  go  to  their  haunts 
early  in  the  u)orning  or  late  in  the  evenings  you  will 
hear  the  old  cock  and  hen  call  their  young  ones,  and 
the  young  ones  anfwer  them,  and  accordmgly  direct 
your  path  as  near  as  you  can  to  the  place  where  they 
are,  then  he  down  as  dole  as  poihble,  that  you  may  not 
be  diicerned  ;  but  withal,  oblerve  how  they  lodge  toge- 
ther, the  better  to  know  how  to  pitch  your  nets  with 
the  greater  advanteige,  both  of  wind,  weather,  and 

{>lace  ;  and  take  care  that  all  be  done  as  (ilently  as  pof- 
ible,  othcrwife  they  will  beuke  tiiemfelves  to  their  legs, 
and  not  to  their  wings,  unlefs  forced  to  it  by  a  clofe  pur- 
fuit. 

But  the  mofl  certain  way  to  find  them  out,  ix  to  have 
an  artificial  pheafant-call,  whetetn  a  perfon  (hould  be 
very  expert  in  the  imitation  of  their  notes,  apd  the  time 
when,  and  to  what  purpofe  they  ufe  them,  which  calls 
are  much  the  fame  as  hens  ufe  in  clucking  their  chick- 
ens. 

The  chief  time  for  ufing  the  call,  is  in  the  morning 
early,  or  about  fun-fet,  at  which  time  they  feek  their 
iood,  and  then  the  note  mud  be  to  call  tliem  to  food  ; 
but  though  thefeare  the  beft  times,  yet  the  call  may  be 
ufed  at  other  times,  only  altering  ilie  notes  for  calling 
them  together,  or  the  like. 

ilaving^he  perfeft  ule  of  the  call,  the  knowledge  of 
their  haunts,  and  the  times  to  take  them,  chufe  iome 
private  place  not  to  be  difcovered,  and  then  call  at  firft 
very  fofily,  left  any  fliould  be  lodged  very  near  you,  and 
be  affrighted  at  your  loud  note ;  but  it  nothing  reply, 
raife  your  note  higher  and  higher  till  it  be  extended  to 
the  utmoll  conipais,  and  if  any  be  within  hearing  they 
will  anfwer  in  as  loud  a  note  as  your's,  provided  it  be 
tunable,  or  elfc  all  will  be  fpoiled. 

As  foon  as  the  pheafant  aid'wers,  if  it  be  at  a  good  dif- 
tance,  creep  nearer  and  nearer,  ftill  calling,  but  not  fo 
loud  ;  and  as  you  advance  nearer,  fo  will  the  pheafant 
to  you,  fo  that  you  will  come  in  fight  ot  her,  either  on 
the  ground  or  at   perch,   always  imitating  her  in  her 


true  note ;  then  ceafe  calling,  and  fpread  your  net  be. 
twcen  the  pheafant  and  yourlelf  in  the  moil  convenient 
place  you  can  find,  making  one  end  of  the  net  fait  to  the 
ground,  and  holding  the  other  in  your  hand  by  a  long 
Tine,  fo  that  when  any  thing  (trains  it,  you  may  pull 
the  net  clofe  together  ;  which  done,  call  again,  and  as 
foon  as  you  perceive  the  pheafant  come  under  your  net, 
raife  up  and  fliew  yourfelf,  upon  which  being  af. 
frighted,  fhe  will  fpring,  and  fo  become  entangled  in 
the  net. 

In  cafe  you  have  divers  pheafants  anfwer  the  call, 
and  that  from  fevcral  pairts  of  the  wood,  then  keep  your 
hrll  it  at  ion,  and  as  you  hear  them  to  make  towards  you, 
fo  get  youi  nets  ready,  fpread ing  them  convcnicmlv 
about  you,  viz.  one  pair  ot  nets  on  one  fide  and  another 
on  the  other,  lying  cloie  without  any  noife,  only<if 
your  call,  till  you  have  allured  them  under  your  nets, 
and  then  itand  up  to  affright  them  as  aforefaid,  that  they 
may  be  entangled  in  your  nets. 

Another  way  to  take  .^heafants,  which  is  reckoned 
much  better  than  the  former,  is,  to  be  provided  with  a 
ilale  pheafant,  a  live  cock,  which  mult  be  fecretly  tied  * 
down  to  your  net,  who  by  his  crowing-  will  draw  others 
in  :  you  mu(t  he  concealed  in  fome  bufh  orfecret  place, 
and  when  you  iee  any  pheafant  come  to  your  net,  then 
draw  your  line,  and  the  net  will  fall  on  him  and  take 
him. 

To  take  pheafants  by  fnaires  ;  when  you  have  found 
their  palfage  out  of  the  wood  to  their  ufual  places  of 
feeding,  there  plant  a  little  flake,  with  a  couple  ot 
fnares  of  horfe-hair,  one  to  litf  flat  on  (be  ground  for 
their  feet,  and  the  other  about  the  height  of  their  head, 
to  take  them  by  the  neck;  and  in  cafe  there  Ihouldbe 
more  paifes  than  one  you  mufl  do  the  like  to  every  one 
of  them :  then  fetch  a  compafs  about,  and  when  you 
are  in  a  direct  line  with  tlie  pheafant  and  thefoare  that 
you  have  fitted,  there  make  a  gentle  noife  to  affright 
them. 

If  by  their  dunging  and  fcraping  you  perceive  that 
they  frequent  any  place,  'you  may  then  make  ufe  ot 
fuch  hedge-rows  as  are  di reded  to  take  fowl  with  lines 
and  bird  lime,  only  plant  your  running- lines  from  them 
of  a  convenient  height,  and  ftill  place  one  to  lie  flat  to 
entangle  their  le^. 

'  To  take  phealants  or  partridges,  and  fo  preferve  the 
game  in  a  man's  own  ground  :  when  you  perceive  any 
I  eye  of  plieafants,  or  covey  of  partridges,  frequent  fuch 
and  fuch  ground,  go  thither,  and  in  fome  place  thereof, 
diflant  from  a  hedge,  bu(h,  or  gate,  about  forty  or  tift^' 
paces,  pitch  up  four  Uicks,  each  a  foot  long,  inafquare, 
and  in  the  middle  of  tl^  flicks  fcatter  four  or  five  hand- 
fuls  of  oats,  barley,  or  wheat,  and  as  you  walk  through 
the  grounds  from  the  flicks,  fcatter  a  few  corns,  which 
may  ierve  as  a  train  to  draw  on  the  game  to  the  great 
lieap  in  the  middle  of  the  (licks  :  now  the  pheaianis 
and  partridges  coming  to  feed  according  to  their  cuftom, 
will  foon  fiud  out  the  train,  and  confequeiRly  the  great 
bait ;  they  will  not  fail  to  return  thither  next  morning, 
in  hopes  of  another  repafl^againft  which  time  let  it  be 
laid  ready  for  them,  and  pitch  by  every  one  of  tiie  tour 
[ticks,  a  bulb  of  furze ;  if  ttiey  eat  the  fecond  une, 
which  you  may  difcern  by  their  dung,  notwithftanding 
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the  (urze-buflies,  then  againft  the  next  coming  crors 
fome  lines  of  packthread,  in  form  of  a  net  ;*  and  if  for 
all  this  they  come  and  eat,  you  may  be  Aire  to  take 
them  when  you  pleafe  with  the  following  device.  See 
Plate  IX. 

Take  away  the  (licks,  furze-bufheSy  and  pack- 
thread* and  there  pitch  the  net  defcribed  as  tbl- 
lows : 

The  four  main  fupporters  of  the  net,  A,  B,  C,  D, 
muft  be  fixed  ftrongly  in  the  ground,  that  the  net  may 
be  lightly  fpread  on  tlie  top :  the  four  fides  of  the  net 
muil  be  ordered  in  the  lame  manner  as  (hall  be  now 
direded  by  the  example  of  one  of  them,  according  to 
the  defcription  of  the  aforefaid  figure ;  lift  up  the  (ide  of 
the  net  defigned  by  the  letters  E,  F,  over  the  top  of  the 
net  that  is  (pread,  for  the  fide  mufl  lie  fiat,  but  ftand 
floping  like  a  pent-houfe,  fupported  by  fmall  twigs,  the 
bottom  fadened  in  the  earth,  and  the  cord  or  verge  of 
the  net  reining  on  them  ;  then  place  the  four  furzc- 
buihes  at  each  corner  of  the  net,  the  more  to  embolden 
them  :  and  be  fure  the  running- cord  of  the  net  beexafi, 
and  right ;  the  two  ends  thereof  mull  be  tied  to  a  flrong 
cord,  defcribed  by  the  letter  G,  which  cord  muil  reach 
to  the  next  bu(h  or  (helter  where  you  lie  concealed,  but 
within  view  of  the  net ;  when  all  is  fixed,  fpread  the 
bait  as  formerly,  but  try  once  or  twice  how  the  net  will 
draw,  that  upon  occalion  all  mav  be  in  good  order ;  the 
befl  time  to  wait  their  coming  is  at  break  of  day,  when 
they  are  all  bufy  in  eating  the  oait ;  then  draw  your  line 
with  a  quick  motipn,  and  prefently  fix  it  to  the  bulh 
where  you  are;  and  make  all  poflible  hafte  to  the  net  to 
prevent  their  efcapin^. 

If  you  would  prelerve  a  breed  in  your  grounds,  kill 
the  cocks,  and  keep  the  hens  till  towards  lent,  in  fome 
convenient  room,  and  then  .put  them  out  into 
your  grounds,  and  they  will  foon  find  cocks  for  a 
breed. 

There  is  another  way  found  rooft  efie£lual  for  the 
taking  of  pheafants  in  the  winter- feafon,  provided  there 
is  no  fnow :  get  a  net  in  the  form  of  a  calling-net,  but 
larger,  with  tne  meihes  about  five  inches  wide ;  then 
take  fome  peas  or  wheat,  and  knowing  their  haunts, 
which  will  DC  in  yoOng  coppices  of  about  three  or  four 
years  growth ;  in  fuch  places  feck  out  their  path,  by 
their  droppings  or  dung,  which  paths  generally  lead 
from  the  young  coppices  to  thofe  that  are  older  \  and 
having  found  out  any  path,  lay  about  a  pint  of  the  corn 
in  the  place,  obferving  where  you  Is^y  it,  fo  that  they 
may  come  to  eat ;  thus  do  for  leveral  days  for  about  a 
fortnight,  by  which  time  they  will  be  io  accultomed  to  it 
that  they  will  come  to  expett  fome  food,  and  by  this 
means,  all,  or  mod  of  the  pheafants  in  that  part,  will  be 
gathered  to  it. 

Having  thus  trained  them,  and  that  you  certainly 
know  when  you  come  in  the  morning  that  they  have 
been  there,  whic^  will  be  found  by  their  eating  and  the 
dung,  then  and  in  fuch  places  let  your  nets,  oniy  one  in 
one  place,  which  is  done  thus,  tic  the  top  of  your  nets  to 
a  bough,  then  fpread  it  at  the  bottom,  and  peg  it  down 
to  the  ground,  on  all  parts  except  one,  which  muil  be 
raifed  up  above  a  foot  and  a  halt,  like  an  arched  door, 
with  an  afhen   ftick ;    alfo   fix  to  the   faid  arch  fe- 


vera!  rods  made  of  ha^le,  with  the  taper  ends  to 
the  earth,  within  the*  net,  fo  that  the  pheafants 
may  come  in  by  parting  the  fiicks,  but  not  get  out 
again. 

Having  thus  fet  your  nets,  which  rtiuft  be  made  of 
coarfe  thread,  fuch  as  rabbit-bays,  and  of  a  tanned  co- 
lour, by  putting  them  into  a  tan-pit,  cover  your  nets  with 
boughs  to  prevent  them  fromjceing  them  ;  and  be  fure 
to  fet  them  fome  di fiance  in  the  wood.  The  yfeof  the 
nets  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  latter  end  of 
OSiober, 

PHEASANT-HAWKING.  A  rural  diverfion. 
managed  with  a  gofhawk  in  coverts,  of  which  none 
but  thofe  of  a  (Irong  artd  able  body,  with  fpirit  and  cou- 
rage, are  fit  \  for  this  flight  is  different  from  that  in  the 
champaign  fields,  where  the  hawk  and  the  game  are  al- 
ways in  light ;  (b  that  you  are  to  make  her  to  the  phea-. 
fant  and  fuch  like  fort  of  fowl,  that  always  frequent  the 
woods,  coverts,  and  the  like  obfcure  places,  which  hin- 
ders the  fight,  which  fhouid  be  your  guide  in  the  flight. 
For  the  better  efFefting  of  this,  you  muft  be  very  cir- 
cumfpe£l  as  to  the  place  you  firft  enter  in,  to  the  end  (he 
may  oe  well  guarded,  and  kqit  from  taking  any  diflike 
or  offence  at  the  dogs,  which  if  (he  does  at  the  firfl  en- 
trance, it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  her  to  endure  them 
again ;  therefore  to  divert  any  fuch  ill  quality  at  firfl, 
fhe  mufl  be  better  managed,  followed  and  governed, 
than  in  the  field,  fo  that  it  you  would  have  her  make  a 
perfe£l  hawk,  and  to  be  bold, and  venturous  in  thick 
woods  with  the  Falconer,  the  dogs,  and  the  game, 
you  muft  make  a  good  choice  of  the  time,  place,  and! 
do^. 

The  time  (hould  be  early  in  the  year,  about  January 
Feintarff  or  March,  before  the  approach  of  the  leaf; 
but  the  beft  months  for  pheafant-hawking,  are  No- 
vernier,  December,  and  yanuary^  after  which  you  mufl 
be  preparing  her  for  the  mew,  that  fhe  may  be 
early  mewed,  to  fly  in  the  field  the  next  feafon  for  par- 
tridges. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  place  to  fly  vour  hawk  in, 
and  that  you  have  let  her  go  into  her  flignt,  be  fure  to 
command  your  dogs  behind  you  until  you  have  found 
her,  and  if  fhe  has  killed  the  game,  it  is  fuflScient ;  if 
not,  but  that  you  find  her  on  the  ground,  out  of  an 
eagernefs  of  the  fport  (as  many  will  be  at  the  firft  en- 
trancej  if  there  be  any  tree  that  (he  may  well  fee  from 
it,  fet  her  thereon,  otherwife  keep  her  on  your  fift,  and 
beat  for  it  again  ;  then  if  fhe  flies  and  kills  it,  keep  the 
dogs  back  until  you  have  found  her,  and  fufFer  her  to 
plume  and  take  her  Dleafurc  for  a  time  ; '  then  gently 
call  in  your  dogs  and  walk  about  her,  encouraging  her 
with  your  voice,  that  flic  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
rwile  ;  and  when  you  fee  it  convenient,  (loop  to  it  upon 
your  knees,  and  rending  the  chaps,  give  her  blood  in 
the  throat,  which  will  much  plealc  her ;  pare  away  alfo 
the  hard  brain  pan  from  the  reft,  and  give  her  thchead' 
in  her  foot  to  cat,  the  ground  hiding  the  body  from  her  t- 
thcn having  your  dog  (which  muft  be  under  great  com- 
mand) clofe  by,  when  (he  has  done,  and  begins  to  look 
about  hrr,  then  throw  the  pheafant  amongft  them,  that 
(he  mavi  together  with  fome  words  of  rebuke  from  you, 
make  them  a\\c  way  M'ith  fear  unto  her;  but  letrtbeia  . 
X  X  ^  be 
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be  in  her  fight,  and  having  fufficicntly  taken  her  plca- 
fiire,  take  the  pheafants  gently  from  her,  leaving  the 
head  in  her  foot,  and  let  her  cat-  it  on  the  ground  where 
the  quarry  lay,  only  referving  a  lirilc   to  take  her  to 

Jour  fird  withal ;  then  put  on  her  hood  and  reward 
er,  by  which  means  you  will  much  win  her  love  to 
you.  She  will,  according  to  thele  dirediions,  with  a 
good  keeper,  fair  flying,  and  two  or  three  {launch  fpa- 
niels.vbe  brought  in  a  (hort  time,  to  good  pcrfedion  in 
this  fport. 

Again,  in  order  to  embolden  your  hawk,  to  make  her 
take  a  phealant  from  the  perch  with  courage,  obfervc 
the  dire<ilions  following  :  before  you  fly  her  provider 
dead  pheafant  ojr  live  one.  which  is  bell ;  take  it  with 
you  into  the  wood,  and  when  you  are  difpofed  to  call 
your  hawk  for  her  fupper,  and  as  flie  is  drawing  and  at- 
tending after  you  for  the  fame,  having  a -convenient 
pole  ready  for  your  pufpofe,  call  yotir  fpaniels  about 
you  to  make  them  bay,  and  fuddenly  breaking  the  neck 
of  the  phetfant,  lift  it  up  upon  a  bough,  that  the  hawk 
may  have  light  of  it,  and  with  your  voice  call  and  en- 
courage her  to  come  in  and  feize  it,  and  if  (he  pulls  it 
4own,  befure  that  ygu  rebuke  the  dogs  in  fuch  manner, 
and  keep  them  fo  at  command,  that  they  give  her  way 
at  her  defcending,  and  that  fhe  may  plume  and  take  her 
pleafure  thereon,  which  will  fo  embolden  her  in  a  fmall 
time,  that  when  ftie  fees  a  pheafant  take  perch,  (he  will 
immediately  feize  it  and  pull  it  down  ;  nor  will  (he  be 
afraid  of  the  dogs,  for  when  they  are  once  managed  and 
brought  into  good  fubje£lion,  they  will  know  their 
duty,  and  be  fearful  of  tranfgrefling,  fo  that  if  you  are 
abfent  you  may  venture  them,  but  remember,  by  all 
means,  to  have  no  (Irange  dogs,  for  one  may  fpoil  your 
fport,  by  drawing  the  red  into  errors,  and  caunngthem 
to  hunt  after  any  thing  v  nor  is  it  convenient  to  hum 
with  many  fpaniels,  for  two  or  three  couple  are  enoixgh 
to  range  ancl  beat  about  a  large  wood,  and  to  perch  a 
pheafant. 

PHEASANT- POWTS.  Young  pheafants;  for 
the  driving  and  taking  of  which  within  nets,  when  you 
have  found  out  an  eye  of  them,  place  your  nets  crofs 
the  little  paths  and  ways  they  have  made,  which  are 
much  like (hecp tracks;  and,  if  poflible,  you  fhould  find 
out  one  of  their  principal  haunts,  which  may  be  eafily 
known  by  the  barenefs  oi  the  ground,  their  mutings, 
and  the  feathers  which  lie  fcatteied  about ;  and  always 
take  the  wind  whh  you,  for  it  is  their  cuftom  to  run 
down  'the  wind;  place  the  nets  hollow,  loofe,  and 
circular. wife,  the  nether  part  mull  be  faftened  to 
the  ground,  and  the  upper  fide  lie  hollow,  fo  that 
when  any  thing  ruHies  in,  it  may  fall  and  entan- 
gle it. 

Having  fo  fixed  the  net,  go  to  the  haunts,  and  if  you 
find  the  eye  fcattered,  with  your  call  draw  them  toge- 
ther, and  when  you  find  they  begin  to  cluck  and  pipe 
to  one  anotlier,  then  fuibear  calling,  and  take  an  inttru- 
ment,  by  fome  called  a  driver.  (See  Plate  V.  fig.  6,) 
whicn  is  made  of  ftrong  white  wands,  or  ofiers,  fuch  as 
baiket-makers  ufe,  which  mud  be  fet  in  a  handle ;  in 
two  or  three  places  it  muit  be  twiited  or  bound  about 
with  fmall  ofiers,  according  to  the  figure.  With  this 
driveiy  fo  foon  as  you  fee  the  pheafants  gathered  toge- 


ther, nlake  a  great  ndife  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes  about 
you,  which  will  fo  frighten  them,  that  they  will  all  get 
clofe  together,  and  run  away  a  little  diftance,  and  fland 
to  hearken  ;  then  make  the  fame  noife  a  fecond  time 
which  will  make  them  run  again,  and  continue  the  fame 
till  you  have  driven  them  into  your  nets,  for  they  may 
be  drove  like  flieep  ;  but  if  it  happens  that  they  lake  a 
contrary  way,  then  make  a  croaking  noife,  as  it  were  ia 
their  faces,  which  will  prefently  turn  them  the  right 
way,  as  you  would  have  them  ;  but  in  ufing  the  driver, 
firft  obferve  fecrefy,  in  keeping  youffelf  out  of  ihcir 
fight,  for  if  they  cfpy  you,  they  will  run  and  hide  them* 
felves  in  holes,  under  fhrubs,  and  will  not  ftir  till  night. 
Secondly,  take  time  and  leifure.  lor  rafhnefs  and  over- 
much  haftejpoils  the  fport.     See  Pheasants. 

PHLYCT:«;NE  in  Horses.  A  difordcr  after  in. 
flammation  of  the  eyes  ;  there  fometimes  remains 
either  puflule^  filled  with  purulent  matter  (ihcfc 
are  called  puflulcsj  or  they  arc  filled  with  a  tranf- 
parent  humour,  and  then  they  are  called  phlyc. 
txne. 

When  puftules  arifc  on  the  tunica  conjunQiva,  they 
are  reddim  at  the  firfl,  and  afterwards  white ;  but  when 
they  are  on  the  cornea,  they  are  dulky  at  the  firfl,  and,  in 
time,  turn  white. 

The  phlyftaene  are  tranfparent,  hence  they  take  the 
appearance  of  the  part  they  lie  on  ;  they  ^re  mure  fu- 
perficiai  than  the  puflules,  and  are  not  fo  difficult  to  re- 
move. 

All  the  danger  from  pufiules,  andjrpm  phlyftaene,  is 
their  becoming  ulcers  of  a  bad  kind,  which  heal  with 
difficulty.     . 

The  cure  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes.  In  the  begin- 
ing  you  may  attempt  todifperfe  themj  by  wafhing  them 
two  or  three  times  a-day  with  a  folution  often  grains  of 
(accharum  faturni,  in  four  ounces  of  rofe- water:  and 
when  they  give  way,  you  may  wafti  them  with  equal 
parts  of  brandy  and  water :  but  ii  they  neither  dif- 
perfe  nor  burll  foon,  the  bell  way  is  to  open  them 
with  a  lancet,  and  then  drcfs  them  with  the  lapphire 
water. 

Sapphire  IVuter. 

Take  of  lime-w^ter,  one  pint :  crude  fal  ammoniac, 
one  drachm  ;  let  them  fland  in  a  copper  vefreI,or  with 
a  few  bits  of  copper,  until  the  water  is  of  a  blucfapphire 
colour. 

PI  AFFEUR,  is  a  proud  flately  horfc,  who  being  full 
of  mettle  or  fire,  reftlefs  and  forward,  with  a  great  deal 
of  motion,  and  an  exccffive  eagernelsto  go  forwards, 
makes  this  motion;  the  more  that  you  endeavour  to 
keep  him  in,  he  bends  his  legs  up  to  his  belly  :  he 
fnor^s,  traverfes,  if  he  can,  and  by  his  fiery  adlion  fliews 
his  rcflivenelk,  when  fome,  though  very  improperly,  fay 
he  dances. 

Such  horfes  as  thefe,  or  fuch  as  are  bred  to  paflage 
upon  a  flraight  line,  are  much  admired  in  caroufals  and 
magnificent  fedivals. 

PICKER.  Horse-Picker,  is  an  iron  inflrunr.ent 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  bent  or  crooked  on  one  fide,  and 
ilat  and  pointed  on  the  other,  ufed  by  grooms  tocleanfe 
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the  infide  of  the  manage  horfes  feet,  and  pick  out  the 
earth  and  fand  that  has  got  into  ttiem. 

PIGEON.  A  domeAic  bird,  very  well  known, 
and  fed  in  order  to  be. eaten:  I  fhali  firft  mention 
thofe  that  are  bred  in  pigeon  or  dove-houfes;  fome 
there  are,  for  want  of  the  conveniency  of  fuch  houfes, 
that  are  bred  in  coops  and  dove-cotes ;  in  general  we 
reckon  but  two  forts  of  pigeons,  the  wild  and  the  tame ; 
the  tame  rough-footed  ones  differ  not  much  from  the 
wild,  only  they  are  fomewhat  bigger,  and  more  fami- 
liar: the  wild  ufually  perch  upon  trees,  being  feldom 
feen  on  the  ground,  and  are  very  good  food. 

By  wild  pigeons,  are  meant  thofe  that  breed  in 
woods,  fea-rocks,  ^c,  and  by  the  tame,  fuch  as  are 
bred  in  dove  houfes. 

it  is  an  oblervation  made  by  a  learned  nati^ralift,  that 
the  pigeon  is  one  of  thofe  birds  which,  from  its  great 
fecundity,  has  in  fome  meaiure  been  reclaimed  from  a 
Aate  of  nature,  and  taught  to  live  in  habits  of  depend- 
;ince.  It  is  true,  indeed,  its  fecundity  feems  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  human  afliduity,  (ince  thofe  pigeons  that  live  in 
their  native  ftate,  in  the  woods,  are  not  near  fo  fruitful 
as  thofe  in  our  pigeon -houfes  nearer  home.  The  power 
of  incrcafe  in  molt  birds  depends  not  only  upon  the 
ouantity,  but  alfo  theqiiality,  of  their  food  ;  many  ii>- 
uances  may  be  (hewn,  that  man,  by  a  judicious  alter* 
•ation  of  diet,  and  fupplying  food  in  plenty,  and  allow- 
ing the  animal  a  proper  fliare  of  freedom,  has  brought 
fome  of  thofe  kinds  which  feldom  lay  but  once  a  year, 
to  become  much  more  prolific. 

The  beautiful  varieties  of  the  tame  pigeon  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  it  would  be  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  defcribe 
them  all ;  for  human  art  has  fo  much  altered  the  colour 
and  figure  of  this  bird,  that  pigeon -fanciers,  by  pairing  a 
male  and  female  of  different  forts,  can,  as  they  exprefs 
it,  breed  them  to  a  feather.  Hence  we  have  the  vari- 
ous names  expreflfive  of  their  feveral  .propertiesi  fuch 
as,  carriers,  tumblers,  powters,  horfemen,  croppers, 
jacobines,  owls,  nuns,  runts,  turbits,  barbs,  helmets, 
trumpeters,  dragons,  finnikins,  &c.  all  birds  that  at 
firfl  might  have  accidentally  varied  from  the  (lock- 
dove;  and,  by  having  thefe  varieties -ftill  improved  by 
pairing,  food,  and  climate,  the  different  fpecies  have 
Deen  propagated.  But  there  are  fevpral  fpecies  of  the 
wild  pigeon,  which  bear,  a  near  affinity  to  the  ilock- 
dove,  'yet  differ  fufficiently  from  it  to  require  a  diftindt 
defcription.  The  dove-Iioufe  pigeon  breeds  every 
month  ;  but,  when  the  weather  is  iicvere,  and  the  fiehis 
covered  with  fnow,  it  mufl  be  fupplied  with  food.  At 
other  times  it  may  be  left  itfelf ;  and  generally  repays 
the  owner  for  his  proteflion.  The  pigeon  lays  two 
white  eggs,  which  produce  young  ones  of  different  fexes. 
When  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  female  fits  fifteen  days,  not 
including  the  three  days  ihe  is  employed  in  laving,  and 
is  relieved  at  intervals  by  the  male.  1  he  turns  are 
generally  pretty  regular.  The  female  ufually  fits  from 
about  five  in  the  evening  till  nine  the  next  morning; 
at  which  time  the  male  fupplies  her  place,  while  (he  is 
fceking  rcfrcfhment  abroad.  Thus  they  fit  alternately 
till  the  young  are  hatched.  When  hatched,  the  young 
only  require  warmth  for  the  firft  three  days;  a  tafk' 
which  the  female  takes  entirely  upon  be.  iclf,  and  never 


I  leaves  them  except  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  little 
food.  After  this  they  are  fed  for  abbut  ten  days  with 
^hat  the  old  ones  have  picked  up  in  the  fields,  and  kept 
treafured  in  their  crops,  from  whence  they  fatisfy  the 
craving  appetites  of  their  young  ones,  who  receive  it  very 
greedily.. 

This  way  of  fupplying  the  young  with  food  from  the 
crop,  in  birds  ot  the  pigeon-kind,  differs  from  all 
others.  The  pigeon  has  the  largcfl  crop  of  any  bird, 
for  its  fize;  which  is  alfo  peculiar  to  its  kind.  In  two 
tliat  were  diffe^ied  by  an  eminent  anatomii^,  it  was 
found,  that,  upon  blowing  the  air  into  the  wind-pipe, 
it  di (tended  the  crop,  or  gullet,  to  an  enormous  fizc. 
This  was  the  more  fingular,  as  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  the  leafl  communication  between  thofe  two  recepta- 
cles. By  what  channel  the  air  blew  into  the  crop,,  we 
arc  wholly  ignorant ;  but  we  have  ocular  demonflra- 
tion,  that  thefe  birds  have  a  power  of  I  welling  the  crop 
with  air,  and  thole  called  croppers  dlHcnd  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  oird's  brcail  appears  larger  than  its 
body.  The  neceflity  for  it  in  thefe  fpecies  is  pretty 
clear,  though  the  mechanifm  is  not  known.  Pigeons 
live  entirely  upon  grain  and  water :  thefe,  being  mixed , 
together  in  the  crop,  arc  digeded  in  proportion  as  the 
bird  lays  in  its  provifion.  Young  pigeons  are  very 
ravenous,  which  neceflfitates  the  old  ones  to  lay  in  a 
more  plentiful  fupply  than  ordinary,  and  to  give  it  a 
fort  of  half-maceration  in  the  crop,  to  make  it  fit  for 
their  tender  ilomachs.  The  numerous  glands,  affifted 
by  air,  and  the  heat  of  the  bird's  body,  are  the  neceffary 
apparatus  for  fecreting  a  milky  fluid ;  but,  as  the  food 
macerates,  it  alfo  fwells,  and  the  crop  is  confiderably 
dilated.  If  the  crop  was  filled  with  folid  fubflances,  the 
bird  could  not  contra^  it ;  but  it  is  obvious  the  bird 
ha^  a  power  to  comprefs  its  crop  at  pleafure,  and,  by 
difcharging  the  air,  can  drive  the  food  out  alio,  which 
is  forced  up  the  gullet  with  great  eafe.  1  he  young 
ufually  receive  this  tribute  of  affedion  from  the  crop 
three  times  a  day.  The  male  for  the  mod  part  feeds 
the  young  female,  and  the  old  female  performs  the 
fame  office  for  the  young  male.  While  the. young  are 
weak,  the  old  ones  fupply  them  with  food  macerated 
fuitable  to  their  tender  frame ;  but,  as  they  gain 
ftrengch,  the  parents  give  it  lefs  preparation,  and  at 
laft  drive  them  out,  when  a  craving  appetite  obliges 
them  to  fhift  for  themfelves  ;  for,  when  pigeons  have 
plenty  of  food,  they  do  not  wait  for  the  toial  difmifiion 
of  their  young ;  it  being  a  common  thing  to  fee  young 
ones  fledged,  and  eggs  hatching,  at  the  lame  time,  and 
in  the  fame  ncll. 

Though  the  conftancy  of  the  turtle-dove  is  pro- 
verbial, the  pigeon  of  tlie  dove  houle  is  nut  lo  faitlu 
iul,  and,  having  become  ftibjcd  to  man,  puts  on  incon- 
tinence among  its  other  d«.>meiUc  qualiiicsi  Two  males 
are  often  feen  qnarrclling  tor  the  fame  miflrefs;  and, 
when  the  female  encourages  the  freedoms  of  a  new  gal- 
lant, her  old  companion  Thews  vilihle  marjts  ot  his  dif- 
pleafure,  quits  her  company,  or,  il  he  approaches,  it 
is  only  to  chafliie  her.  Many  inftances  h^ve  been 
known  when  two  males,  being  dilliaiisficd  with  their 
refpedlive  mates,  have  thought  bt  to  make  an  exchange, 
and  have  lived  in  peace  and  iriendiliip  with  the  new 
j         X  x  2  objea 
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objeAs  of  their  choice.  So  rapid  is  the  fertility  of  this 
bird  in  it^  domef^ic  (latC)  however  incredible  it  may  ap- 
pear, that,  from  a  (ingle  pair,  fourteen  thoufand  ieven 
hundred  and  lixty  may  be  produced  in  the  fpace  of  four 
years.  The  ftock-dove^  however,  very  rarely  breeds 
more  than  twice  a  year:  for,  as  the  winter  months  ap- 
proach, their  whole  employ  is  for  felf-fubfiftencc,  fo 
that  they  cannot  tranfmit  a  progeny.  But,  their  attach- 
ment to  their  young  is  much  (Wronger  than  in  thofe 
which  often  breed.  This  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  their 
afl^dHons  being  lefs  divided  by  fo  great  a  number  of 
claims. 

Pigeons  are  very  quick  of  hearing,  have  a  very  {harp 
fight,  and  when  purfucd  by  the  hawk  or  icite,  ancl  are 
obliged  to  exert  themfelves,  arfe  exceedingly  fwift  in 
flight.  It  is  the  nature  of  pigeons  to  love  company  and 
aiiemble  in  flocks,  to  bill  in  their  court(hip>  and  to 
have  a  plaintive  note. 

Mr.  DuhaMbl  aiTert^,  ''that  pigeons  do  not  feed 
upon  the  green  corn,  and  that  their  bills  have  not 
fticngth  enough  to  fearch  for  its  feeds  in  the  earth ; 
but  only  pick  up  the  fcattered  grains,  which  would  be 
.parched  up  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  or  infallibly  become 
the  prey  of  other  animals."  He  further  adds,  "  that, 
from  the  time  of  the  fprouting  of  the  corn,  pigeons 
live  Ihiefly  upon  the  feeds  of  wild  uncultivated  plants, 
and  therefore  confiderably  leflen  the  quantity  or  weeds 
that  would  otherwife  encumber  the  ground  ;  as  is  ma- 
nifeftly  evident  from  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  quantity  of 
grain  neceflary  to  feed  all  the  pigeons  of  a  well  {locked 
oove-houfe."  But  the  fa£h  alledged  by  Mr.  Wor- 
LiDGt  and  Mr.  Lislr,  in  fupport  of  the  contrary 
opinipn,  are  incontrovertible.  Mr.  Lislr  relates  that 
a  farmer  of  his  acquaintance,  who  was  a  man  of  &n& 
veracity,  aflured  him  he  had  been  witnefs  to  an  acre  fow- 
od  with  peas,  and  the  wet  weather  prevented  their  being 
harrowed  in,  every  pea  was  taken  away  in  half  a  day's 
time  by  pigeoAs ;  and  Mr.  Worlidce  fays,  '*  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that,  where  the  flight  of  pigeons  fall,  there 
they  All  themfelves  and  away,  and  return  again  where 
they  fir  ft  rofe,  and  fo  proceed  over  a  whole  piece  of 
ground,  if  they  like  it.  Although  you  cannot  perceive 
any  grain  above  the  ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it, 
and  confequently  commit  great  depredations  on  the 
property  of  the  farmer." 

1  {hall  now  briefly  mention  the  names  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  thofe  pigeons  that  are  moll  eftecmed,  and  pro- 
teed  to  give  direttions  for  their  management. 

The  Englijh  Powter, — This  bird  derives  its  name 
from  being  originally  bred  in  England,  and  is  a  crofs 
breed  between  a  horfeman  and  a  cropper ;  and  fre- 
quently pairing  their  young  ones  with  the  cropper,  has 
added  great  beauty  to  this  bird,  and  railed  its  value 
among  the  fanciers. 

Thofe  compofed  of  different  colours  are  moft  efteem- 
ed,  as  the  bluepied,  black-pied,  red-pied,  and  yellow- 
pied.  All  thefe  properties  rife  in  eilimation,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  beautifully  variegated. 

The  Dutch  Cropper. — This  pigeon  was  originally  bred 
in  Holland;  the  body  is  thicK,  clumfy,  and  fhort,  as 
are  alfo  the  legs,  which  are  feathered  down-to  the  feet : 
they  have  a  large  pouch  or  bag  hanging  under  their 


beakf  which  they  can  fwell  with  wind,  or  deprefs,  at 
pleafure ;  their  crop  hangs  low,  but  is  very  large ;  they 
are  fo  loofe- feathered  on  the  thighs,  as  to  be  lliled  flag, 
thighed  ;  they  feldom  play  upright,  and  fland  wide  on 
their  legs  \  tney  are  gravel-eyed,  and  fuch  bad  feeders 
of  their  young,  that,  as  foon  as  they  have  fed  off  their 
foft  meat,  it  is  neceflary  to  place  their  young  under  a 
pair  of  fmall  runts,  dragons,  or  powting  horfemen, 
who  will  rear  them  with  more  care  than  their  real  pro. 
genitors. 

The  Uphpcr—\s  alfo  a  native  of  Holland :  it  nearly  re- 
fembles  the  Englijh  powter  in  all  its  properties,  only  it 
is  fraaller ;  it  has  a  round  crop,  in  which  it  generally 
hides  its  bill;  it  has  fmall  flender  legs,  with  its  toes 
fliort  and  clofe  together,  on  which  it  trips  fo  exadlly, 
when  walking,  as  to  leave  the  ball  of  the  foot  quite 
holjiow  J  it  plays  very  upright,  is  clofe  thighed,  and  it 
is  the  cuftom  of  this  pigeon,  on  approaching  the  hen, 
to  leap  to  her  with  his  tail  fpreaa,  from  whence  the 
name  uploper  is  derived. 

The  rarijian  Powter — Though  brought  into  England 
from  BruJJelsy  is  originally  a  native  oi Paris;  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  the  Englijb  powter,  though  it  is  not  fo 
well  made  \  its  body  and  legs  are  (hort ;  it  has  jgene- 
rally  a  long,  but  not  a  large,  crop  ;  and  is  thick  ^n  the 
girt. 

The  Powting  Horfeman. — ^This  is  what  the  fancy  term 
a  baftard-bred  pigeon,  and  is  produced  between  the 
horfeman  and  the  cropper;  and,  agreeable  to  the  num. 
ber  of  times  that  their  young  ones  are  bred  over  to  the 
cropper,  they  have  the  appellation  of  firfl,  fecond,  or 
third,  breed ;  and  the  more  frequently  this  method  is 
pra£lifed,  the  greater  is  the  improvement  the  crop  re- 
ceives  from  it. 

The  Carrier-^ls  rather  larger  than  moft  of  the  cora- 
mon-{i%ed  pigeons;  their  feathers  lie  very  clofe,  even, 
and  fmooth ;  their  flelh  is  naturally  firm,  and  their 
necks  long  and  flraight,  fo  that,  when  they  fland  up- 
right  pn  their  legs,  they  {hew  an  elegant  gentility  of 
Ihape,  far  exceeding  moft  other  pigeons,  who,  when 
they  ftand,  cringe  themfelves  up  in  an  uncouth  man- 
ner. From  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  to  the  middle 
of  the  lower  chap,  there  grows  out  a  white,  naked, 
fungous,  flefh,  which  is  called  the  wattle,  and  is  ge- 
nerally  met  by  two  fmall  protuberances  of  the  fame 
luxuriant  flefti,  riling  on  each  {ide  of  the  under  chap; 
this  flefli  is  always  moft  valued  when  of  a  blackilh 
colour. 

The  circle  round  the  black  pupil  of  the  eyes,  is  com- 
monly of  a  red  brick-duft  colour,  thoifgh  they  are  more 
efteemed  when  of  a  fiery  red  ;  thefe  are  alfo  cncom- 
palled  with  the  fame  (brt  of  naked  fungous  matt«r, 
which  is  very  thin,  generally  of  the  breadth  of  a  {hil- 
ling, and  the  broader  this  Ipreads,  the  greater  is  the 
value  fet.upon  them;  but,  when  this  luxuriant  flefh 
round  the  eye  is  thick  and  broad,  it  denotes  the  carrier 
to  be  a  good  breeder,  and  one  that  will  rear  very  fine 
young  ones.  The  gentlemen  of.  the  fancy  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion,  in  giving  the  bird  the  title  of 
••  the  king  of  the  pigeons,"  on  account  of  its  graceful 
appearance  and  uncommon  fagacity. 

Extraordinary  aucntion  was  formerly  paid  to  the 
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trainifig  of  there  pigeons,  in  order  to  he  fent  from 
governors  in  a  befieged  city  to  generals  that  were  com- 
mg  tp  fuccour  it ;  or  from  princes  to  their  fubje6is  with 
the  news  of  fome  important  tranfadion..  In  this  coun- 
try thcfe  aerial  mellengers  have  been  made  ufe  of  for  a 
very  Angular  purpofe,  l>eing  let  loofe  at  places  of  exe- 
cution, at  the  moment  the  fatal  cart  was  drawn  away, 
to  notify  to  diftant  friends  the  exit  of  the  unhappy  cri- 
minal ;  like  as,  when  fome  hero  was  to  be  interred,  it 
was  a  cuftom  among  the  ancient  Romans  to  let  fly  an 
eagle  from  the'  funeral  pile,  to  make  his  apotheofis 
complete. 

In  order  to  train  a  pigeon  for  this  purpofe,  take  a 
ftrong,  full-fledged,  young,  carrier,  and  convey  it  in  a 
baflcct  or  bag  about  half  a  mile  from  home,  and  there 
turn  it  loofc;  having  repeated  this  two  or  three  times, 
tl>en  take  it  two,  four,  •i^t,  ten,  or  twenty  miles, 
and  fo  on  till  they  will  return  from  the  remote  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  For,  if  they  are  not  pra^ifed  when 
young,  the  heft  of  them  will  fly  but  mfecurely,  and 
(land  a  chance  of  being  loft:  be  careful  that  the  pigeon, 
intended  to  be  fent  with  the  letter,  is  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  without  food,  for  about  eight  hours  oefore  it  is  let 
loofe,  when  it  will  immediately  rife,  and,  turning 
round,  as  is  their  cuflom,  will  continue  on  the  wing 
till  it  has  reached  its  home. 

Thi  Horfeman. — This  bird  is  in  (hape  and  make  very 
like  the  carrier,  only  lefs  in  all  its  properties;  its  body 
fmaller,  its  neck  fhorter;  neither  is  there  fo  much  lux- 
uriant encrufted  flelh  upon  the  beak  and  round  the  eye, 
fo  that  the  difbnce  between  the  wattle  and  the  eye  is 
much  more  coiifpicuous  in  thi«  pigeon  than  in  the  car- 
rier. They  are  alfo  more  fubjeft  to  be  barrel-headed 
and  pinch-eyed.  This  fpecies  of  the  pigeon  is  deco- 
rated with  a  variety  of  colours ;  but  tne  moft  diftin- 
guiChed,  are  the  blue  and  blue-pieds,  which  generally 
prove  the  beft  breeders.  Thcfe  pigeons,  elipecially 
when  young,  fliould  be  regularly  flown  twice  a-day, 
and,  as  they  gain  ftreugth,  fhould  be  let  loofe  and  put 
on  the  wing  without  any  other  in  company,  and  they 
will  fly  four  or  five  miles  diftance,  in  a  few  minutes, 
fweeping  over  a  very  large  circuit*  This  is  what  the 
fanciers  term  going  an  end:  this  method  is  of  eflential 
fervice  to  them,  efpecially  when  they  are  in  training 
for  the  homing  ufe.  Thefe  are  the  fort  of  pigeons 
chiefly  made  ule  of  in  this  country,  for  the  decidiqg  of 
bets,  or  the  conveying  of  letters.  The  true  genuine 
carriers  are  at  this  time  very  fcarce,  and  of  too  great  a 
value  to  be  flown,  except  upon  great  emergencies. 
There  is  another  fpecies  called  the 

Drag<m. — It  is  bred  between  a  tumbler  and  a  horfe- 
man,  and  the  ableft  fanciers  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinions,  as  to  its  being  of  a  baftard-ftrain,  and  that, 
by  frequently  matching  their  breed  to  the  horfeman, 
they  will  acquire  great  flrength  and  agility.  This 
pigeon  is  an  excellent  breeder,  and  makes  a  very  ten- 
der nurfe;  for  which  purpofe  they  are  frequently  kept 
as  feeders  for  rearing  of  young  powters,  Leghorn- runts, 
and  fome  other  pigeons,  who  either  breed  fo  fall  that 
they  cannot  conveniently  give  their  young  ones  due  at- 
tefidance,  or  are  denitute  of  that  natural  fondnefsi 
which,  is  the  charaflerillic  of  this  bird. 


The  TfnptZZrr.— -Thefe  pigeons  by  their  flight  aflbrd 
great  fatistaflion,  for  belides  the  pleafure  they  give  by 
their  tumbHng  they  will  freauently  rife  to  fach  an  amaz- 
ing  height  in  the  air  as  to  be  almoil  imperceptible  to 
{the  kecneil  eye  ;  and  there  is  one  peculiar  property 
belonffing  to  them,  that  is,  they  will  not  ramble  (ar^ 
like  the  horfeman,  but  if  good  birds,  and  familiarixed 
to  each  other,  will  keep  fuch  clofe  company,  that  a 
I  flight  of  a  dozen  may  be  covered  with  a  handkerchief* 
At  this  height,  efpecially  if  the  weather  be  warm 
and  clear,  they  will  continue  upon  the  wing  for  four 
or  five  hours  at  a  ftretch;  it  is  reported  that  fome  well- 
bred  pigeons  of  this  fort  have  flown  for  nine  hours  fuc» 
ceffively,  when  they  have  been  up  at  their  higheil  pitch ; 
the  favourite  fort  feldom  or  never  tumble  but  when 
they  are  beginning  to  rife,  or  when  they  are  coming 
down  to  pitcn. 

The  Almond  Tun^bler. — It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valu» 
able  fpecies,  and  derived  its  origin  from  the  common 
tumblers,  (which  it  fo  refembles  in  fhape  and  make,  as 
to  render  any  defcription  unnecefTary^j  by  being  judici-> 
oufly  matched  fo  as  to  fort  the  feathers,  to  wit,  yellows, 
duns,  whites,  blacks,   black-grizrled,   black-fplafhed. 

The  Leghorn  Runt. — ^This  is  a  noble,  large,  fiilUbo* 
died,  pigeon;  it  is  clofe  feathered,  fhort  in  the  back, 
very  broad- dhefted,  and  frequently  meafures  feven 
inches  and  a  quarter  in  the  length  of  its  legs ;  when  it 
walks,  it  carries  its  tail  raifed  up^  in  the  nature  of  a 
duck's,  but  hangs  it  down  when  it  plays.  *  It  is  goofe- 
headed,  and  hollow-eyed,  with. a  longer  neck  than  any 
other  pigeon,  which  it  carries  bending  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  goofe;  the  eye  is  encircled  with  a  thin  {kin 
broader  than  that  of  the  Dutch  ttimbler ;  the  beak  is 
very  (hort,  with  a  fmall  wattle  over  the  noftril,  and 
the  upper  chap  proje£ls  a  little  over  the  under. 

The  Sfanifb  Kuni — Is  a  fhort,  thick- legged,  flabby^ 
flefhed,  looie-feathcred,  bird,  with  a  remarkably  long 
body;  fome  of  them  meaf^ring  twenty-three  inches  in 
length  from  the  apex  of  the  beak  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  tail;  and  it  does  not  carry  itfelf  fo  upright  as  ths 
Leghorn- runt.  The  feathers  of  this  are  lo  uncertain, 
and  of  fuch  a  variety  of  colours,  that  a  judgment  can- 
not be  formed  of  the  fort  by  the  colour,  though  fome 
of  the  beft  are  reported  to  be  of  a  blood- red  or  mottled 
colour. 

The  Runt  of  FrieJIand. — This  bird  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  a  middle-fized  runt;  its  feathers  are  all  inverted^ 
and  ftand  the  wrong  way;  if  this  pigeon  has  its  fanci- 
ers, it  muft  be  becaufe  it  is  uncommon  and  difguftful, 
for  the  bird  really  makes  a  frightful  appearance;  they 
are  at  prefent  very  fcarce  in  this  country. 

'The  Trumpfter. — ^This  pigeon  is  nearly  as  big  as  a 
middle-iized  runt,  and  very  like  it  in  fhape  and  make;.- 
its  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  feathers;  the  crown 
of  its  head  is  very  rounds  like  that  of  thjB  finnikin  and 
nun,  only  it  is  larger,  and,  the  larger  the  head  is,  the 
more  it  is  efteemed,  as  being  ufually  more  melodious^ 
it  is  in  general  pearl-eyed,  and  black  mottled  as  to  its 
feathers;  but  the  fureft  mark  to  diftinguifh  a  good 
trumpeter  is  the  tuft  of  feathers  which,  fpiout  from  the 
root  of  the  beak,  and,  the  larger  this  tuft  grows,  the 
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greater  is  the  value,  fet  upon  the  bird.  The  more  fala- 
cious  it  is,  the  more  it  will  trumpet;  it  derives  its 
name  from  its  imitating  the  found  of  a  trumpet  After 
playing,  Ayhich  it  always  does  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year. 

This  bird  and  the  enfuing  fpecies  of  pigeons,  are  by 
the  fancy  denommated  toys. 

The  Spot, — It  has  its  name  from  a  (pot  above  its  beak, 
upon  the  top  of  its  head:  the  tail-feathers  are  for  the 
moft  part  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  fpbt,  but  the  bo- 
dy  is  generally  all  white. 

The  Laugher. — This  bird  in  ftiape  and  make  very 
much  refembles  a  middle-ftzed  runt;  its  plumage  is  gc- 
nerally  red-mottled,  but  fometimes  it.  is  blue,-  and  it 
has  a  very  bright  clear  pearl-eye,  inclining  to  white. 

The  Is/un. — Its  head  is  almoft  covered  with  a  veil  .of 
feathers,  which  gives  it  the  name  of  the  nun.  Its  body 
is  chiefly  all  white;  its  head,  tail,  and  the  fix  flight-fea- 
thers of  its  wings,  (hould  be  entirely  red,  yellow  or 
'  black:  that  is,  when  its  head  is  red  its  flight  and  tail  fhouKl 
be  red  alfo ;  and,  when  its  head  is  yellow,  its  flight  and 
tall  fiiould  be  yellow;  aud,  when  its  head  is  black,  its 
flight  and  tail  (hould  alfo  be  of  the  fame  colour. 

The  Hermit — Is  fometimes  larger  than  the  nun;  tKe 
bead,  tail,  and  flight -feathers  of  the  wings,  for  the 
moflpart,  prefervc  an  uniformity  of  colour,  either  yel- 
low, red,  blue,  or  black;  but  all  the  refl  of  its  body 
h  generally  white;  To  that  the  moft  material  difl^erence 
between  it  and  the  nun  is,  the  former  has  no  hood  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  is  frequently  gravel- 
cytd, 

Thi  Jaeobiae — Is  ufually  called,  for  (hortnefs,  the 
}ack;  it  has  a  range  of  inverted  feathers  on  the  back 
part  of  its  head,  which  turns  towards  the  neck,  like 
the  cap  or  cowl  of  a  monk,  from  whence  this  bird  de- 
rives Its  name  of  jacobine,  oi-  capper,  as  fome  call  it; 
the  religious  of  that  order  wearing  cowls  or  caps,  joined 
lo  their  earments,  for  the  covering  their  heads. 

T}>e  Ruff. — The  rufi^  has  a  longer  beak,  and  larger 
head;  it  is  alfo  rather  a  largerjpigeon  than  the  la(V;  the 
iifides  of  its  eyes  are  in  fcnne  ota  gravel,  in  others  of  a 
pearl,  colour;  the  chain  does  not  flow  fo  near  to  the 
(boulders  of  its  wings,  though  both  the  hood  and  chain 
ar«  longer,  but  are  nothing  near  fo  compadl  as  the 
others,  and  are  eafily  difturbed  with  every  pufF  of 
wind;  they  likewife  fall  niore  backward  ofFtne  head,  in 
a  rumpled  difcompofed  form,  and  from  this  the  pigeon 
receives  its  name.. 

The  Turbit.—lt  \%  K  fmall  pigeon,  very  little  bigger 
than  a  jacobine:  it  has  a  round  button  head,  and  the 
fhorier  the  beak  is,  the  better ;  it  has  a  tuft  of  feathers 
growing  from  the  breaft,  which  opens  and  (breads  both 
ways,  fprouting  out  like  the  chitterlin  of  a  (nirt;  this  is 
called  the  purle;  it  has  alfo  a  gullet  which  reaches  from 
the  back  to  the  purle;  this  bird  is  admired  according  to 
ihe  largeuefs  of  itspurle. 

The  Owl — Is  rather  lefs  than  a  jacobine,,  with  a  gra- 
yel-cye,  and  a  very  fliort  hooked  beak,  much  relem- 
bliog  that  of  an  owi,  and  from  this  the  bird  derives  its 
name.  1  he  purle  in  this  bird  is  rather  larger,  and 
opens  and  e:<pands  itfelf  more  like  a  rofe  than  that  of 
iJic  turbit's ;  bjt  in  every  other  refpc6t,  both  in  (hape. 


make,  and  plumage,  this  bird  is  fo  very  like  the  tur* 
bit,  the  beak  excepted,  as  to  render  any  further  dc* 
fcription  needlefs. 

The  Capuchin. — A  pigeon  which  has  its  name  from  an 
order  of  bareheaded  monaflicks;  it  has  a  longer  bea#: 
than  the  jack,  and  is  fomewhat  larger  in  its  Dody;  it 
has  no  chain,  but  a  very  pretty  hood,  and  is  in  plum- 
age and  other  properties  the  fame  as  the  jack.  Some 
fanciers  pofltively  aflirm  it  to  be  a  dif^ind  fpecies^ 
others  again  as  confidently  afiirm  it  to  be  a  ba (lard- breed, 
between  a  jacobine  and  fome  other  pigeon;  however  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  jack  and-another  pigeon  will 
breed  a  bird  fo  exa6Uy  finiilar  to  it,  as  will  greatly  em- 
barrafs  th^  fanciers  of  this  firft  perfuafion  to  dihinguifh 
between  it  and  what  they  terra  their  feparate  fpecies. 
Though  all  the  pigeons  of  the  toy  kind  liave  their  rc- 
fpe^ive  admirers,  the  capuchin  is  but  lightly  efleemed 
by  the  fancy  in  general. 

The  Finnikin. — In  make,  (hape,  and  fize,  it  differs 
very  .Uttle  from  the  common  runt;  the  crown  of  its 
head  is  formed  very  like  the  head  of  a  fnake;  it  has 
a  gravel -eye,  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  growing  on  the 
back  part  of  its  crown,  which  falls  down  its  neck, 
hanging  like  a  horfe's  mane;  it  has  a  clean  leg  and  foot, 
and  its  plumage  is  always  blue  or  black  picil. 

Tf^e  Turmr — Is  in  fo  many  refpeds' like  the  finni- 
kin,  that  little  moi'e  remains  to  be  faid*  about  it,  than 
to  point  out  the  diflFerence  between  them;  it  is  not 
foake-headed,  and  the  tuft  on  the  back  part  of  the 
crown  is.  wanting;  and,  when  the  wanton  fit  is  on  it, 
and  it  plays  to  the  female,  it  turns  only  one  way, 
whereas  the  finnikin  turns  both* 

The  Broad  Tail  Shaker. — ^.This  pigeon,  efpccially 
when  luftful,  has  a  frequent  tremulous  motion,  or 
fliaking  in  the  neck;  which,  joined  to  the  breadth  of 
its  tail  when  fpread,  gives  the  bird  the  name  of  the 
broad-tail  Ihaker. 

It  has  a  beautiful  long  taper  neck,  which -it  ereds  in 
a  ferpentine  form,  ratner  leaning  towards  its  back, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  the  fwan.  Its  beak  is  very  fliort; 
it  is  exceedingly  full  breailciK  and  has  a  ta}l  that  is 
compofed  of  a  great  number  of.  feathers,  very  feldom 
lefs  than  four  and  twenty,  but  never  exceeds  fix  and 
thi]Sty«  which  it  fprcads  in  a  very  ftr iking  manner,  like 
the  tail  of  a  turkey-cock,  and  raifcs  it  up  to  fuch  a  de- 
gr^,  that  the  tail  appears  joined  to  the  head. 

The  Narrow  TfJiJ  Shaker -^It  is  a  balfard  ft  rain  be- 
tween the  broad  tail  fhaker  and  fome  other  pigeon;  it 
has  a  longer  back  and  fhorter  neck  than  that  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  bird:  it  has  alfo  a  lefs  number  of  feathers  in 
its  tail,  which  it  does  not  fpread  like  the  other,  but 
lets  them  fall,  as  it  were,  double,  the  one  fide  folding 
over  the  other,  in  the  nature  of  a  fan  when  three  pans 
opened,  and  is  apt  to  let  it  droop  very  much. 

The  Surb, — 'I  his  bird  is  rather  larger  than  the  jaco- 
bine; it  has  a  fhort  thick  beak,  like  a  bullfinch,  en- 
crufied  with  a  (mall  watthe,  and  a  naked  circle  of  a 
thick  ipongy  red  fl<in  round  its  eyes,  like  that  of  the  ' 
carrier;  when  the  feathers  of  the  pinion  are  inclinable 
to  a  dark  colour,  the  irides  are  red,  as  is  jobfervable  in 
fome  others  of  the  pigeon  t  nbe. 

The  Mahemet — Differs  from  the  barb  in  nothing  but 
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the  colour,  which  is  oF  a  fine  white.  In  other  refpefis 
it  bears  a  ftrong  leremblance. 

The  Lace  Pigton, — It  is  about  the  fizc  of  the  common 
runt,  and  not  tinlikc  it  in  (hape,  but  the  colour  of  its 
plumage  ts  white. 

The  Frill' Bach. — It  is  Icfs  than  the  common  runt, 
though  very  much  like  it  in  fhape.  The  plumage  of 
this  bird  is  alfo  white. 

Tlse  Smiter, — Tliis  pigeon,  in  (hape,  make,  and  di- 
verfity  of  plumage,  nearly  rcfembles  the  tumbler,  the 
lize  excepted,  it  being  a  much  larger  bird. 

The  Chint/e  Pigeon, — This  bird  in  fize  is  rather  lefs 
than  the  common  fwallow;  the  fides  of  the  head  are 
yellow,  but  the  top  and  the  fpace  round  the  eye  are  of 
an  afh  colour;  it  has  a  blueifh  afh  coloured  beak,  and 
the  irides  of  its  eyes  are  of  a  fine  white. 

DireSfhns  fof  ending  a  Pigeon^Loft. 

Let  it  be  a  principal  maxim  to  place  the  front  facing 
the  fuuth  or  fouth-weft.  as  being  the  warmed  Quarters; 
but,  as  a  room. is  feldom  built  for  that  purpofe  lolcly,  it 
may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  any  place,  where  there 
is  room  enough,  may  be  made  to  anfwerxhe  purpofe. 
Some  break -a  hole. through  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  and 
there  lay  a   platform  oi  ihe  fize   they   ihink  proper; 
but,  in  doing  this,  particular  care  muft  be  taken  to 
crctl  proper  fences  to  keep  them  fecure  from  the  cats. 
Nevertheiefs,  it  is  eliemially  necelTary  to  train  up  a 
cat  on  purpufe  to  be  kept  in  the  loft ;  therefore  procure 
a  kitten,  and  as  it  increafcsin  growth,  and  begins  to 
notict  the  pigeons,  heat  an  egg  and  put  it  to  its  nofe, 
and  get  a  deaa  pigeon  with  woich  beat  the  cat  foundly.; 
repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  and  the  fight  of  an  egg 
or  dead  pigeon  will  fo  intimidate  the  cat,  that  it  win 
neither  touch  the  pigeons  nor  eggs,  efpecially  if  it  is 
well   fupplibd  with  food : -a  cat  thus  broke-in  will  be 
found  exceedingly  ufeful  in  a  loft,  and   will  keep  it 
clear  of  rats  and   mice,  which  are  very  deftruftive  to 
the  pigeons  and  their  eggs.     Be  careful  not  to  ov^er- 
flock  the  loft,  and  always  allow  at  leafi  two  holes  or 
breeding- places  for  every  pair:  for,  if  they  are  cramp- 
cd  for  want  of  room,  they  will  not  fit  quiet,  nor  breed 
fo  well  as  when  they  have  a  fufficiency  of  room  allowed 
them.     We  cannot  better  illuilrate  this  remark  than  in 
the  information  given  by  Mr.   Moore,  who  relates, 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  a  gentleman,  wh6  out 
of  nine  pair  of  breeding- pigeons  could  not  raife  three 
young  ones,  during  the  courfe  of  a  whole  fpring  and 
fummer,  only  by  keeping  them  crowded  in  too  fmall  a 
loft;  byt^  in  the  beginning  of  September^  he  removed 
the  fame  pigeons  into  a  Jarger  loft,  and  they  bred  ^ell 
even  then  and  through  the  greatefi  part  of  the  enfuing 
winter,  which  is  an  indifputable  proof  of  the  bad  ei- 
fedls  of  crowding  too  many  in  too  contrad^ed  a  habita- 
tion.    The  rcafon  is  obvious,  falacious  cocks  will  be 
often  playing  to»  and  fretting,  the  others  as  they  fit, 
and  others  that  want  rooni  to  fit  will  fight  for  nefis, 
and  by  this  means  both  eggs  and  young  ones  are  de- 
ft royed. 

In  ere£ling  the  breeding  places^  let  the  (helves  be  at 
lead  fourteen  inches  in  breadth,  and  the  diftance  be- 


tween  fhclf  and  (helf  twenty  inches,  that  tail  powters 
may  not  be  compelled  to  crouch  for  want  of  height, 
and  fpoil  their  carriage  by  getting  an  ill  habit  of  play- 
ing low;  let  partitions  be  fixed  upon  thefe  flielveft, 
leaving  the  fpace  of  three  feet  between  each  partition, 
having  a  board  nailed  agairid  the  front,  which  ferves  as  » 
blind  on  both  fides  of  every  partition ;  and  by  this  method 
there  will  be  two  nefts  in  tne  length  of  every  three  feet, 
and  the  pigeon  will  fit  dark  and  private.  Some  place  a^af- 
titioh  in  the  middle  of  each  ne;^,  which  is  of  fervice  in 
hindering  the  yoiing  ones  from  running  to  the  hen,  and 
cooling  her  eggs,  when  fhe  fits  at  the  other  fide;  for  in 
breeding-time,  when  the  young  ones  are  about  three 
weeks  old,  the  hen  will  lay  again,  if  a  good  breeder, 
and  leave  the  young  ones  to  the  care  of  the  cock.  For 
the  eafier  cleaning  out  the  nefts,  fome  have  them  built 
without  any  blind,  being  entirely  left  open  in  front ; 
but,  as  the  pigeon  does  not  like/ to  be  difturbed  when 
fitting,  and  an  open  fronted  nefi  is  liable  to  fome  other 
inconveniences,  we  can  fay  nothing  in  favour  of  it. 
Others  again,  if  the  loft  will  admit  of  it,  ftrenuoufly 
recommend  the  making  of  the  nefts  on  the  floor,  efpe- 
cially for  the  better  fort  of  pigeons,  as  being  far  more 
convenient  than  either  of  the  former  two,  in  prevent- 
ing thofe  accidents  which  fometimes  happen  to  the 
young  pigeons,  by  their  falling  out  of  their  neft,  and 
thereby  bruifing  or  laming  themfelves,  and  alio  giving, 
them  an  opportunity  of  being  fed  by  other  pigeohs,  as 
well  as  their  parents,  which  is  fometimes  the  cafe. 

Let  every  neft  be  furniflied  with  an  unglazed  earths 
en  pan,  or  ftraw  baflcet,  both  of  which  are  made  and 
adapted  ;for  this  ufe,  and  the  fize  (hould  be  in  propoD- 
tion  to  the  pigeon  it  is  intended  for;  a  pan  proper  for 
a  tumbler,  or  any  other  fmall  pigeon,  ought  to  be 
three  inches  high,  and  about  eignt  inches  over  at  the 
top,  floping  like  a  wafh-hand  bafon  towards  the  b6t- 
tom;  and  thefe  (hould  be  varied  in  {proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  pigeons;  in  fixing  the  pan  or  ba(ket  in  the 
breeding- place,  pur  a  fmall  weJgc  of  wood,  or  a  brick, 
againft  tlic  front  of  it,  that  the  pigeons  may  get  on  kuA 
oft' the  neft,  without  treading  on  the  edges  of  the  pan  or 
bafket.  and  by  that  means  tilt  out  the  egg3 ;  when  the 
hen  has  hatched,  be  careful  not  fo  hanule  the  young 
ones  when  you  want  to  look  at  them,  Fcr  the  handling 
of  young  pigeons  often  brings  a  fcouring  upon  them. 
The  baficet  is  preferred  by  lome,  as  being  much  the 
warmeft,  and  not  fo  fubjc6t  to  cratk  the  egg  when 
frefh  laid  ;  but  the  advocates  for  the  pan  lay,  that 
thefe  difficulties  are  eafily  obviated,  by  a  proper  fupply 
of  clean  ftraw,  or  frail,  made  foft  and  fliou;  the  frail 
as  it  lies  hollow,  and  lafts  a  great  while,  is  preferable 
to  the  ftraw ;  for,  when  the  yo»ing  ones  are  able  \o  get 
out  of  their  neft,  take  hold  of  the  ends  of  the  frail,  and 
ihake  off  the  dung  and  filth,  and  the  frail  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  again.  It  is  not  improper  in  this  place  to  in- 
form the  reader,  that  gravel  (hould  be  fitted,  on  the 
(helves  and  floor,  which  the  pigeons  are  fond  of  pick- 
ing, and  it  is  very  wholefome  tor  them,  and  alfo  gives 
the  loft  a  more  creditable  appearance,  and  'mhkes  it 
much  eafier  to  be  cleaned  ;  befides,  in  keeping  the  pi- 
geons clean  they  are  cleared  from  fleas  and  other  ver- 
min, which  are  the  conftant  attendants  of  naftinefs  and 

filth, 
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filth,  being  principally  btt^d  and    nouriflied  by  the 
dung. 

As  for  the  trap  or  air}',  it  is  always  built  on  a  platform 
or  floor  of  deals^  on  the  outfide  oi  the  houfe,  and  is  the 
common  palTage  for  the  going  out  and  coming  in  of  the 
pigeons  :  it  is  made  of  laths,  which  fhould  be  nailed  fo 
clofe  together  as  not  to  permit  a  moufe  to  creep  through. 
Some  of  thefc  are  made  very  fmall,  with  a  door  in  the 
middle,  and  one  on  each  fide :  which  three  doors  are  fo 
contrived;  that  by  the  pull  of  a  (ingle  ftring,  like  a  piece 
of  machinery,  all  draw  up  together :  this  contrivance  is 
chiefly  defigned  to  trap  ftray  pigeons,  who  are  allured 
into  it  by  the  tempting  baits  ot  hemp-feed,  or  rape  and 
canary,  which  is  ftrewed  there  for  that  purpofe,  and  fre- 
quently has  its  de(ired  efledt.  Some  make  two  fmall 
Iwinging  doors,  on  each  fide  of  the  trap,  iixed  by  wires, 
called  bolting  wires,  fo  that  any  pigeon  may  get  into 
the  trap^but  cannot  return  back  again  ;  and  alio  leave 
a  fquare  hole  open  a(  top,  called  a  tipping  hole,  which 
is  made  to  anlwer  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  fwinging 
doors  ;  but,  unlefs  the  trap  is  fo  lituated  as  to  be  quite 
fecure  from  the  cats  or  rats,  both  thefe  are  dangerous 
contrivances  :  for  either  of  the  laft  mentioned  animals 
may,  by  fbmc  means,  as  eafily  enter  the  trap  as  the 
pigeons  can,  and,  if  tbty  once  find  their  way  in,  they 
will  make  fad  dcvallation  amongil  the  pigeons  and 
their  eggs.  Some  of  thefe  places  are  built  fo  wide  and 
lofty,  as  to  admit  eight  or  ten  people  at  a  time  to  (land 
or  walkabout  in  them,  and  have  two  or  three  rows  of 
flielves  on  every  fide  for  the  pigeons  to  reft  upon, 
and  are  defigned  to  give  room  and  air  to  thofe  pigeons 
that  are  not  luiFered  to  fly  abroad.  When  thefe  places 
are  fo'  large  they  are  called  airies,  and  are  of  great 
fervice  in  keeping  confined  pigeons  in  a  good  ftate  of 
health. 

In  order  to  complete  the  furniture  of  the  lofr,  it  muft 
be  provided  with  proper  bottles  and  ftands  for  water, 
and  alfo  with  proper  meat-boxes.  It  fliould  be  a  large 
egg- bellied  glafs- bottle,  with  a  long  neck,  big  enough  to 
contain  three  or  four  gallons  of  water,  though  the  (hape 
of  it  is  immaterial,  for  a  piece  of  paOe  board  hung  by  a 
ftring  about  three  inches  above  the  bottle  will  always 
hinder  themTettling  on  it  and  dunging  it.  This  bottle 
Aould  be  fet  upon  a  three-legged  llool  or  ftand,  having 
a  hollow  at  the  top  for  the  belly  to  reft  in,  that  the 
mouth  may  defcend  into  a  fmall  pan  underneath,  by 
which  means  the  water  will  run  from  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  fupplying  the  pan  with  water  as  faft  as  the 
pigeons  drink  it  out ;  this  method  will  keep  the  water 
tre(h  and  fwcet,  and  the  water  will  ftcip  running  when 
its  furface  meets  the  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  obvious,  though  an  explanation  would  be  ra- 
ther too  philofophical :  but  we  advife  thofe  who  are 
not  yet  polfclfed  of  this  contrivance,  to  make  a  trial  of 
it,  and  it  will  experimentally  prove  the  truth  of  this  af- 
fertion. 

The  box  for  the  meat  (hould  be  made  in  the  (hape  of 

a  hopper  ;    and,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  dunging 

•  the  grain,  ic  muii  have  a  cover  over  the  top,  and  then  it 

will  ferve  as  a  prefcrvative  for  their  food  :    from  hence 

the  meat  dcfcends  into  a  ihallow  fquare  box,  and  this  is 
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ufually  fenced  in  with  mils  or  fmall  holes  on  each  fide 
to  prevent  them  from  flirting  the  grain  amongfl  theit 
own  dung  which  lies  about  the  floor.  Some  leave 
it  quite  open  for  the  benefit  of  the*  young  pigeons 
that   they    may  the   more    eafily   find   their  way  to 


Ohferuations  on  the  Diet  proper  for  Pigeons, 

_The  common  dove-houfe  pigeon,  being  removed  as 
it  were  but  one  ftep  from  a  ftate  of  nature,  is  hardy,  and 
will  feck  its  own  food,  living  upon  almoft  any  grain  • 
yet  it  is  far  different  "from,  the  fancy-birds,  Who  re* 
quire  fome  attendance,  being  much  more  delicate,  and 
always  ufed  to  tender  treatment :  therefore,  as  foraeob- 
fervations  on  their  food  is  necetfary,  I  Ihall  fubmit  the 
following. 

The  pigeon  may  be  fed  with  various  forts  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  horfebeans,  vetches,  tares 
rape  and  canary,  or  hemp-feed*  But  of  all  grains  old 
tares  prove  to  be  the  bcft  fuited  to  the  nature  of  dicfc 
birds  ;  for  new  tares  ihould  be  given  very  fparingly, 
efpecially  to  young  pigeons,  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
put  them  into  a  fcouring,  though  ola  tares  will  havethe 
(ame  efFed^,  if  by  any  accident  they  have  been  mixed 
with  fait,  or  damaged  by  fea- water ;  for,  though  pigeons 
are  very  fond  of  fait,  too  much  is  pernicious. 

Horfebeans  arc  efteemed  the  next  beft  food  to  tares, 
but  the  fmaller  thefe  are  the  better:  there  is  a  French 
fort  called  fmall  ticks,  which  make  good  food  ;  but  I 
would  advife  thofe  who  feed  their  pigeons  with  beans, 
fometimes  to  mix  a  few  vetches  with  them,  and  to  have 
ail  the  beans  fplit^ 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas,  ought  only  to  be  given 
now  and  then  for  a  change  of  diet,  as  they  are  very  fub- 
je£l  to  fcour  them.  1  here  is  a  roixea  diet  made  o[ 
tares,  beans,  and  peas,  which  is  called  Scotch  meat,  with 
which  fome  fanciers  feed  their  pigeons  for  cheapnefs, 
but  care  (hould  be  taken  that  tne  beans  are  not  too 
large.  Rape  and  canary,  and  hemp-feed,  is  a  diet  that 
)igeons  are  immoderately  fond  of ;  but  this,  for  many 
'ubftantial  reafons,  <muit  not  by  any  means  be  made  a 
conftant  diet. 

Difea/es  incident  to  Pigeons;  with  their  Adtthod  of  Cun, 
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In  treating  of  the  difeafes  relating  to  pigeons,  we 
(hall  chiefly  follow  the  fentiments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Moore,  who  was  not  only  a  very  judicious  fancier, 
but  alfo  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  who  fpaied  no 
pains  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  dileafes 
of  thefe  birds,  and  to  apply  the  beft  method  of  cure; 
therefore,  without  farther  apology,  1  ftiall  take  him  for 
my  guide. 

Corruption  of  the  Egg  in  the  Uterus  — ^This  ufually 
arifes  from  the  over  falacioufnefs  of  an  unmatched  ben, 
and  proceeds  fometimes  from  high  feeding.  Sudi  a 
hen  will  very  frequently  breed  eggs  without  any  con- 
ne6lion  with  the  male,  though  they  feldom  bring  them 
to  perfeflion,  and  fometimes  they  do  not  bring  them 
forth,  fo  that  they  decay  in  the  womb.  The  only  re- 
medy 
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niedy  for  dns  is  a  low  diet,  if  you  think  the  diforder 
arofc  from  high  feeding,  and  to  match  her  to  a  cock  in 
lime. 

Tht  tVet  R^, — ^In  this  cafe  give  them  three  or 
four  pepper-corns  once  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
fteep  a  handful  of  green  rue  in  their  water :  ana,  as  this 
is  very  wholefome,  you  may  let  all  the  other  pigeons 
drink  of  it. 

The  Dry  Roop — Is  ufually  known  by  a  dry  huiky 
cough,  that  always  attends  it,  and  is  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  cold,  to  which  they  are  very  fubjcfl, 
particularly  during  the  time  of  moulting  ;  to  remedy 
this  give  them  every  day  three  or  tour  cloves  of 
garlic. 

Thi  Canker. — This  ufually  takes  its  rife  from  the 
cocks  pecking  and  fighting* one  another;  though  fome 
fanciers  fay,  that  giving  them  water  in  a  metal  or  tin 
vcffcl  will  bring  on  this  diforder.  In  order  to  remove 
it,  take  burnt  alum  and  honey,  and  rub  the  part  afre6^ed 
every  day :  but,  when  this  has  not  its  defired  efictl, 
diflblvc  nvc  grains  of  Roman  vitriol  in  half  a  fpoonful 
of  wine  vinegar,  mix  it  with  the  former  medicine,  and 
.anoint  the  part  affecSted.  Some  people  ftrip  offthefcyrf, 
and  make  it  bleed,  before  they  apply  the  remedy  ;  but 
wc  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  medicine  is  fearching 
enough  without  that. 

When  the  flcfli  or  wattles  round  the  eyes  of  the  car- 
rier, horfeman,  or  barb,  ai:e  torn  or  pecked,  bathe  them 
with  ftale  urine  for  fevcral  days  ;  if  this  does  not  prove 
fuccefsful,  diifoive  two  drachms  of  alum  in  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  wafli  the  aggrieved  part :  but, 
when  the  cafe  is  very  obflinate,  mix  half  an  ounce  of 
honey  with  twenty  grains  of  red  precipitate,  and  anoint 
the  part,  and  it  will  certainly  cure  it. 

Pigeons  are  infeftcd  witn  fmall  infcfts,  particularly 
during  the  fummer- months,,  which  the  fanciers  call 
lice  ;  when  this  happens,  fumigate  their  feathers  well 
with  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  and  it  will  certainly  deftroy 
them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  fmall  vermin,  which  are 
very  pernicious,  and  freaucntly  prove  fetal  to  the  young 
ones  in  the  neft,  efpecially  when  firft  hatched,  by  creep- 
ing into  their  ears,  and«hindering  them  from  thriving ;  to 
prevent  this,  fprinkle  the  duft  o?  tobacco  in  the  neft,  and 
alfo  over  the  young  pigeons,  and  it  will  kill  thefe  vermin ; 
they  arc  called  the  blacks  by  fome,  and  by  others  pigeon- 
bugs. 

Gizzard- fallen. — ^Gizxard-fdlfen  is  when  the  gizzard 
finks  down  to  the  vent ;  the  lancy  in  general  think  it 
proceeds  from  weakncfs,  though  we  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  rather  caufed  by  fcedini;  on  too  much  hemp- feed.  I 
know  of  no  cure  ior  this  niaUdy  uiilefs  natuie  will  co- 
operate with  an  alteration  of  diet,  which  in  young  pi- 
geons it  fometimes  docs. 

AWi/./i;//^/;.— Navel,  fa  Urn  is  when  there  Is  a  fort 
of  bag  hanging  down  near  the  vent.  This  dillemperis 
frequently  deiperate  ;  and,  it  the  giving  of  them  clary, 
or  lome  other  llrcngthening  thm.j^s  of  a  funilar  nature, 
does  not  cffeel  a  cure,  I  can  recommend  nothing  that 
will. 

Pigeons  are  fubje^  to  be  pap  arfcd^  as  it  i?  termed  by 
the  fancy.      This  malady  arlles  eiiher  Irom  a  natural 


weaknefs,  or  from  a  lecherous  cock*s  mounting  his  hea 
too  frequently.  There  is  no  cure  for  tnis,  ex- 
cepting flying,  and  the  parting  of  them  fometimes 
to  make  them  more  abllemious.  Young  ,pigeons 
and  carriers  that  arc  not  much  flown  are  mod  lia- 
ble to  it. 

Some  pigeons,  as  powters  and  croppers,  are  apt  to 
overcharge  or  gorge  thcmfclvqs,  that  is,  when  they 
have  faded  rather  longer  than  ufual,  they  will  eat  fucha 
quantity  that  they  cannot  digei^  it,  but  it  will  flay  and 
corrupt  in  the  crop.  When  this  happens,  put  the 
gorged  bfrd  in  a  light  ftocVing,  with  its  feet  downwards, 
Itroaking  up  the  crop,  that  the  over-loaded  bag  of  meat, 
may  not  hang  down  :  then  hang  up  the  flocking  on  a 
nail,  keep  it  in  this  poftuie,  only  fupplying  it  with  a 
little  water  now  and  then,  till  the  food  is  digefted,  and 
this  will  frequently  cure  it  ;  but,  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  flocking,  put  it  in  a  coop  or  open  baflcct,  feedijig 
it  but  very  moderately,  for  it  it  is  left  to  itfclf  it  wiH 
gorge  again.  When  this  method  does  not  fucceed,  flit 
the  crop  from  the  bottom  with  a  fliarp  pair  of  fciflars  or 
pen-knife,  take  out  the  corrupted  meat,  vvafli  the  crop, 
and  few  it  up  again.  This  method  has  often  proved 
fuccefsful,  though  the  crop  will  loie  its  roundnefs. 
Some  take  oflF  the  crop  by  ligature,  that  is,  tying  that  part 
of  the  crop  that  contains  the  undigefled  food  tight  round 
with  a  flring,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  drops  off.  This  me- 
thod never  fails,  but  the  fliape  of  the  crop  is  entirely 
ruined  for  ever  after. 

The  y^rtigo, — or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  fan- 
cy, the  9iegrims,  is  a  difeafe,  in  which  the  pigeoit  flut- 
ter^ about  at  random,  with  its  head  reverted  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  its  beaks  refts  on  its'back«  This  malady 
is  pronounced  incurable  by  moft  fanciers ;  and,  if  it 
baffles  the  power  of  the  following  remedy,  it  is  fo :  In- 
fufe  in  half  a  pint  of  water  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fptrit  of  lavender  and  a  drachm  of  the  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  that  has  been  diflilled  with  quick  lime  ;  ia 
the  courfe  of  a  day  force  down  the  bird's  throat  about  a 
fpoonful  and  a  half  of  this  compofltion  ;  and,  if  the 
bird  finds  benefit,  repeat  the  medicine  every  third  or 
fourth  day,  only  leflehing  the  quantity,  and  in  the 
intermediate  days  give  it  a  clove  of  garlic,  or  three 
or  four  pepper-corns ;  if  after  a  trial  you  perceive 
no  amendment,  it  will  be  beft  to  kill  it  out  of  the 
wav. 

When  pigeons  do  not  moult  freely,  or  are  at  a  ftand 
in  their  mouUing,  fo  that  they  do  not  throw  their  fea- 
thers Linilly',  it  is  a  never-failing  fign  of  a  bad  flate  of 
health.  Ti>  amend  this,  the  following  method  will  be 
of  fcrvice  :  Put  them  in  fome  warm  place,  and  pull  out 
their  tail  feathers  ;  mix  a  good  quantity  of  hemp-feed 
with  their  cunimon  fouii  \  alfo  throw  a  little  clary  or 
fafFiun  iiUo  their  water,  though  fome  prefer  cochineal 
or  elder  berries  for  this  ufc.  riccons  aie  alfo  liable  to 
afcouring,  pauicularly  in  moultmg-timc.  which  m9kes 
them  very  weak,  taint,  and  ihni :  as  a  remedy  for  this^ 
give  them  pump  water  Mith  a  lump  of  chalk  in  it,  or 
lorce  the  quantity  of  two  horfe -beans  down  their  throats 
eveiy  day.  If  this  fail?^,  pour  fome  fmiih's  forge- water 
down  their  throat^,  which  is  very  binding.  The  grit 
that  remains  in  the  tiout>h  und«'r  a  giind-ftoae,  wher^ 
\  y  they 
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To  take  Pigems^  Rooks ^  and  Crows,  upon  ntw  pkwed  or 

/own  Grounds* 

Take  a  good  number  of  fmall  twigs,  of  flrong  wheat- 
en  ftraw,  of  a  good  length,  bird-lime  them  well,  lay 
chem  on  the  ground  where  pigeons,  IJc,  frequent,  and 
they  will  foon  be  entangled  with  them  ;  and  in  order  to 
allure  to  your  twigs  or  ftraws,  you  may  tie  two  or 
three  pigeons  to  the  ground,  among  the  twigs. 

Cut  lome  fhcets  of  thick  brown  paper,  each  into 
about  eight  parts,  making  them  up  in  tlie  fhape  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  and  lime  the  infide  of  them  three  or  tour  days  be- 
fore  you  intend  to  ufe  them  ;  put  into  each  paper,  near 
the  bottom,  three  or  four  grains,  of  corn,  and  lay  thefe 
papers  up  and  down  the  ground,  as  much  as  you  can 
Imder  clods  of  earth,  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
pigeons,  iic»  come  to  feed.  The  more  papers  you  lay, 
the  greater  you  may  expe£l  your  fport.  When  the 
pigeons  come  to  feed  they  will  fee  the  corn,  and  by 
thru  Ring  in  their  heads  to  reach  it,  will  get  hood- 
winked  Dy  the  paper  flicking  to  their ,^eads,  which  will 
occafion  them  to  take  win^,  and  fly  bolt  upright  till 
they  have  fpent  themfelvcs,  when  they  will  come  tum- 
bling down,  and  may  be  eafily  taken. 

PIKE.  A  very  long-lived  fi(h,  according  to  Lord 
Bacon  and  Gesner,  who  fay  he  outlives  .all  oth/r 
iiih,'  which  is  ^upity,  as  he  is  an  abfolute  tyrant  of  the 
frelli  water.  Tne  largeft  are  the  coarfer  food,  and  the 
fmalleft  are  always  accounted  befl :  this  (i(h  never 
fwims  in  (hoals,  but  refts  by  himfelf  alone,  being  na- 
turally Very  bold  and  daring,  and  will  feize  almofl  up- 
on any  thing,  even  devour  his  own  kind :  he  breeds 
but  once  a  year,  and  fpawns  in  February  or  M^trch, 
The  beft  fort  is  found  in  rivers,  the  worft  m  meres  and 

f)onds.  His  common  food  is  either  pickerel- weeds  or 
rqKs,  or  what  Hih  he  can  get. 

The  pike  is  obferved  to  be  a  folitary,  melancholy, 
and  a  bold  fi(h  ;  melanchcly,  becaufe  he  always  fwims 
or  refls  himfelf  alone,  and  never  fwims  in  Ihoals  or  with 
company,  as  roach  and  dace,  and  mofl  other  filh  do  ; 
and  bold,  becaufe  he  fears  not  a  (hadow,  or  to  fee,  or 
to  be  feen  of  any  body,  as  the  trout  and  chub,  and  all 
other  BOi  do. 

And  it  is  obferved  by  Gesner,  that  the  jaw-bones, 
and  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes,  are  very  medicinable  for 
feveral  difeafes,  or  to  Itop  blood,  to  abate  fevers,  to 
cure  agues,  to  oppofe  or  expel  the  infeftion  of  the 
plague,  and  to  be  many  ways  medicinable  and  ufeful 
for  the  good  ot  mankind;  but  he  obferves,  ,that  the 
biting  oi  a  pike  is  venomous  and  hard  to  be  cured. 

PlKE-FlSHlNG.  There  are  two  ways  to  take  the 
pike,  by  the  ledger  and  the  walking- bait.  Th;e 
ledger-bait  is  fixed  in  one  certain  place,  and  may 
continue  while  the  angler  is  abfent ;  this  niuft  be 
a  live  bait,  of  fifti  or  frog  ;  of  fifti,  the  beft  is  a  dace, 
roach,  or  perch;  of  frogs,  the  yellowift  is  the  beft. 
In  ufing  the  ledger-bait,  if  it  .be  a  fifti,  flick  your 
hooks  through  his  upper  lip,  and  then  faftening  it  to  a 
lirong  line,  at  Icaft  twelve  or  fourteen  yards  long,  tie 
the  other  end  of  the  line,  either  to  fome  ftake  in  the 
ground,  or  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  near  the  pike's  ufual 


haunt ;  which  done,  wind  your  line  on  a  forked  ftick, 
big  enough  to  keep,  the  bait  from  drawing  it  under  wa- 
ter, all,  except  half  a  yard,  or  a  little  more  ;  and  your 
ftick  rtiuft  have  a  fmall  cleft  at  the  end,  into  which 
fatten  your  line,  but  fo  that  when  the  pike  comes,  he 
niay  cafily  draw  v.  forth,  and  have  line  enough  to  go  to 
his  holcl,  and  pouch  the  bait. 

But  if  the  bait  be  a  frog,  put  tbc  arming  wire  in  at 
his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gills,  then  with  a  fine  needle 
and  filk  few  the  upper  part  of  his  leg,  with  one  ftitch 
only,  to  your  armmg-wire,  or  tie  his  leg  gently,  above 
the  upper  joint,  to  the  wire. 

There  is  a  way  of  trolling  for  pike,  with  a  winch  to 
wind  it  up ;  this  fifti  being  very  ftrong,  your  rod  muft 
not  be  too  flender  at  top,  where  ftiould  be  placed  a  ring 
for  your  line  to  run  through,  which  line  is  to  be  of 
filk,  two  yards  and  a  quarter  next  the  hook,  it  muft  be 
double,  and  ftrongly  armed  with  wire  about  feven 
inches  :  iaftcn  fume  fmooth  lead  upon  the  fliank  of  the 
hook,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  mouth  of  your  iifti- 
bait,  with  your  lead  fink  it  with  his  head  downwards, 
fo  move  your  bait  up  and  down,  and  if  you  feel  the 
fifti  at  the  hook,  give  him  Icnsth  enough  to  run  away 
with  the  bait  and,  pouch  it,  tncn  ftrike  him  with  a 
fmartjerk.  Obfervc  in  trolling,  to  put  your  arming- 
wire  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  gudgeon,  (the  beft  bait) 
and  thrufting  it  along  by  the  back,  bring  it  out  again  by 
the  tail,  and  there  faften  it  with  a  thread,  having  your 
reel  in  your  hand,  and  your  line  fixed  to  your  hook 
through  a  ring  at  the  top  of  your  rod  ;  then  move  your 
bait  up  and  down  in  fome  likely  place  in  the  water,  as 
you  walk  gently  by  the  river- fide.  When  you  feel 
him  bite,  be  fure  to -give  him  line  enough,  and  not  to 
ftrike  him  too  quick  or  fiercely,  left  you  endanger  your 
tackle,  and  lofe  your  fifti :  if  you  fifti  at  fnap,  give  him 
leave  to  run  a  little,  and  then  ftrike  the  contrary  way 
to  which  he  runs:  but  for  tliis  method  of  angling  a 
fp ring-hook  is  beft,  and  your  tackle  muft  be  much 
more  ftrong  than  for  th^  troll. 

If  you  fifti  with  a  dead  bait  for  a  pike,  take  min- 
nows, yellow  frogs,  dace,  or  roach,  and  having  dif- 
(olved  gum  of  jcy  in  oil  of  fpike,  anoint  your  bait 
therewith,  caftiiig  it  where  pikrs  frequent ;  after  it  his 
lain  a  little  while  at  the  bottom,  draw  it  to  the  top, 
and  fo  up  the  ftream,  and  you  will  quickly  perceive  a 
pike  very  eagerly  following  it.  I'hey  bite  beft  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  in  clear  water,  with  a  gentle 
gale,  in  the  middle  of  fummer  to  the  latter  end  of  au- 
tumn, and  in  winter,  all  day  long;  and  in  the  latrci' 
end  and  beginning  of  the  fpring,  lie  bites  moft  eagei.y 
early  in  the  morning,  and  late  in  the  evening.  Set 
HuxiNG,  Angling,  l^c^ 

PILLAR.  Moft 'great  manages  have  pillars  fixed 
ill  the  middle  of  the  manage-ground,  to  point  out  the 
center ;  but  all  ma)iages  in  general  have,  upon  the  Mt 
or  circumference,  otner  pillars  placed  two  and  two,  at 
certain  diftances,  fiom  whence  they  are  called  the  tvo 
pillars,  to  diftinguifh  rhem  from  that  of  the  center. 

PINCHING,  (in  Horfemarffliip;  is  when  a  borfc, 
ftanding  (iill,  the  rider  keeps  him  faft  with  the  bridle- 
hand,  and  applies  the  fpurs  juft  to  the  hair  of  his 
fides. 
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PIP.     A  diflemper  incident  to  hawks;  it  proceeds, 
from  cold  and  moiftnefs  in  the  head,  or  by  fcedihff  on 
grofs  nneats  in  the  fummer-time,  that  have  not  Dcen 
walhcd  well  in  cold  water. 

For  the  cure  ;  give  the  hawk  with  her  cafting  at 
mght,  a  fcouring  pill  of  agaric,  or  hiera  picra,  for  two 
or  three  days  together,  and  wafh  her  tongue  with  rofe- 
water,  and  anoint  it  for  three  or  four  days  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds ;  and  when  the  pip  is  thoroughly  ripe,  i.  r. 
when  it  is  white  and  foft,  taxe  it  off  with  a  (harp  awl 
or  bodkin,  and  afterwards  anoint  the  wound  with  oil  of 
fweet  almonds. 

If  the  hawk  has  the  pip  in  her  foot,  then  caft  her, 
and  cut  out  the  core  or  corn  in  the  ball  of  it,  and  apply 
4  plailler  of  galbanum,  white  pitch,  and  A^/w/Vr  turpen- 
tine, fpread  on  foft  leather,  and  tied  on  fo  faft  that  it 
may  not  come  off,  but  yet  not  fo  ftraight  as  to  hurt 
her  ;  then  let  her  ftand  on  a  perch  foft  lined,  keep  her 
warm,  and  drefs  her  three  or  four  times  a  week  till  fhe 
is  well. 

PIbMIRES,  in  houfe  or  garden,  &c.  to  deftroy  : 
Take  the  flour  of  brimftone,  half  a  pound;  lalt  of  tar- 
tar, four  ounces ;  fet  them  in  an  iron  or  earthen  'pan 
over  a  fire,  till  they  become  red-hot ;  cool  them  in  fair 
water,  afterwards  dry  and  beat  them  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  infufe  a  little  of  this  powder  in  water ;  and, 
wherever  you  fprinklc  it,  the  pifmire  will  die,  or  fly 
the  place. 

PISSING  OF  Blood,  (in  Horfes)  may  proceed  from 
divers  caufes,  fometiities  by  being  ridden  over-hard, 
or  laboured  beyond  his  ftrength,  and  by  carrying  too 
heavy  burdens  on  his  body ;  at  other  times  it  may  be 
by  fome  vein  broken  in  his  body,  on  which  blood  will 
frequently  ilTue  out  of  his  body ;  or  it  may  proceed 
from  fome  ftone  fretting  upon  his  kidnies,  and  from 
feveral  other  caufes. 

For  the  cure  :  take  knot-grafs,  fhepherd's-purfe, 
blood  wort  of  the  hedge,  polypody  of  the  wall,  com- 
frey,  and  garden  bloodwOrt,  of  each  art  handful,  fhred 
them  fmall,  and  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  beer,  to  which 
add;i  little  lah-lcaven  and  foot,  and  give  the  horfc. 

PISTE,  is  the  tread  or  tradl,  that  a  horfe  makes  upon 
the  ground  he  goes  over. 

PlT-FALL.  A  cheap  device,  with  which  you  may 
lake  a  whole  covey  of  partridges,  as  well  as  fingle 
ones,  or  indeed  any  other  birds ;  there  are  pit-falls 
above,  and  under  ground  :  the  machine  reprefented  by 
the  cut,  is  a  fort  of  cage,  and  made  as  in  Plate  IX. 
No.  I, 

This  device  is  compofcd  of  four  (licks,  ^r  pieces  of 
wood.  A,  B,  A,  D.  D,  C,  C,  B,'  each  about  three 
feet  long,  and  bored  through  within  two  inches  of  the 
end,  with  a  hole  big  enough  to  turn  one's  little  finger 
in  it;  they  muft  be  placed  on  each  other,  in  a  fquare 
on  the:  ground,  and  let  injo  each  other  about  half  the 
thick ncfs  of  the  flick,  that  they  may  hold  together,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  four  angles;  th^n  take  two 
tough  h a 2,1  e  rods,  each  four  or  five  feet  long,  which 
muft  be  6xeJ  in  the  fore-menrioncd  holes,  crolung  them 
over  each  other,  that  then  c'her  ends  may  be  fixed  in 
their  oppofite  antiles,  ns  ;!i'  c.itier  flicks  in  cages  ufed 
to  be   laid;  'Ivrn  vju    r-.LH  Lave  f-^me   light  ftraight 


flicks,  longer  than  each  other  by  degrees,  and  about 
the  bignefs  of  one's  finger,  which  you  mufl  compile 
one  over  another,  the  longeft  firft,  and  the  ihorteft  laft, 
up  to  the  height  of  the  crofling  of  the  two  rods,  fo  that 
the  whole  will  refemble  a  kind  of  bee- hive ;  but  you 
mult  remember  to  leave  a  hole  at  the  top,  to  be  covered 
or  uncovered  with  fome  ftone,  or  the  like,  to  take  out 
the  birds  when  they  are  in  the  pit- fall. 

You  muft  at  leaft  bind  the  end  of  your  fticks  to  the 
two  rods  with  ofiers,  ftrong  packthread,  or  fmall  cord, 
and  this  is  all  that  belongs  to  the  pit-fall ;  but  for  the 
ere(^ing  or  piling  it  up,  do  thus :  take  a  flick  of  about 
three  feet  long,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  little  fin- 
ger, which  muft  be  fmoothed  above  and  below,  then  tic 
the  end  F,  No  a,  with  a  little  cord,  to  the  middle  of 
the  foundation- ftick  A,  B,  the  other  end  of  the  ftick 
F,  G,  muft  have  a  fmall  notch  in  it  about  two  inches 
from  the  end;  then  proviiie  another  ftick  I.  K,  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  long,  with  a  fmall  cord  fixed  at  the 
upper  end  thereof,  where  you  may  place  another  little 
ftick  H,  half  a  foot  long,  having  the  end  G  fhaped  like 
the  ftiarp  end  of  a  wedge  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  ftick  K. 
muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  which  being  done,  the  fore- 
part of  the  pit-fall  D,  C,  will  come  to  be  lifted  up,  and 
then  place  the  end  H  of  "the  little  ftick  under  the  cage 
to  fupport  it,  and  the  other  end,  fhaped  like  a  wedee, 
into  the  notch  of  the  ftick  F,  G;  then  let  the  pit-fall 
reft  gently  on  it,, and  it  will  be  ready  fet,  with  one  fide 
lifted  up  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  ftick  F,  G,  will  be 
about  three  inches  from  the  ground ;  then  flrcw  your 
bait  under  the  cage. 

The  fame  pit-fall  will  fervc  to  take  fmall  birds,  hares, 
rabbits,  or  vermin.  ^ 

When  you  have"  found  out  that  partridges  frequent 
either  vineyards,  woods,  or  fome  other  place,  you 
muft,  before  you  fpread  your  net,  pitch  upon  a  proper 
ftand  for  yourfelf,  either  near  a  hedge,  a  knot  of  ofiers, 
or  fome  buflics,  fo  that  your  pii-fall  may  not  be  openly 
feen,  and  frighten  the  partridges :  when  the  place  is 
fixed,  take  five  or  fix  handfuls  of  barley  or  oats,  parch- 
ed in  a  frying-pan,  or  elfe  fome  wheat,  ftrew  fome 
grain  here  and  there,  and  make  a  pretty  long  train,  fo  as 
to  lead  the  partridges  to  the  heap  ;  and  when  you  know 
by  their  dung  that  they  are  come  thither,  .then  lay 
your  pit-fall  at  the  place  where  they  have  dunged,  co- 
vering it  with  fome  leaved  branches,  or.  broom,  or 
leaved  vine  branches,  if  the  feafon  allows  it,  and  lay 
down  fevcn  or  eight  handfuls  of  corn  under  it,  with  a 
long  train  ;  the  partridges  having  been  regaled  there 
before,  will  not  fail  foon  to  get  under  the  cage  to  cat, 
and  being  greedy  will  jump  upon  one  another,  fo  that 
coming  to  touch  the  Ihile  ftick  F,  G,  which  keeps  the 
machine  extended,  it  will  by  that  means  fall  upon 
them.  Whenr  the  covty  is  large,  fome  often  happen 
to  be  without  the  reach  of  the  pit-lall,  but  he  that  is 
dexterous  at  this  fport  will  know  how  to  catch  them 
another  time. 

The  two  figures.  No.  i  and  2,.  defcribe  the  pit-faJl 
two  ways;  the  firft  (hews  how  it  is  extended  front- 
ways, and  the  other  fidc-ways,  and  they  are  marked 
with  the  fame  letters  \  the  letter  E  ft)cws  you,  that 
W'hen  the  pit-faJl  is  light,    and  the  covey  large,  that- 
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you  muft  put  a  ftonc  upon  the  top  of  the  pit-fall,  the 
weight  of  which  prevents  a  fingle  partridge  from  letting 
down  the  cage  or  trap,  for  otherwife  you  may  take  but 
one  or  two:  this  artifice  is  well  known  to  thole  who  fol- 
low the  fport. 

Be'ides  this  pit-fall,  for  the  taking  of  partridges, 
there  are  others  of  the  like  nature  with  which  they  take 
fmall  birds  ;  the  former  was  above  the  earth,  but  thefe 
in,  and  under  it,  and  are  excellent  for  taking  black- 
birds, thrufhes,  fieldfaies,  and  the  like  birds  that  feed 
upon  worm«.  7^he  beft  time  for  this  fport,  is  from  the 
"beginning  of  NQvemkr  to  the  end  of  march;  the  device 
is  cheap,  profitable,  and  pretty  common  ;  neverthelefs, 
Jn  order  to  omit  nothing  that  may  be  ufcful  in  this 
work,  the  following  figures  will  demon  Urate  it  to  you, 
fuiz. 

The  figure  marked  A,  is  a  plain  paddle-ftafl^,  fuch 
as  countrymen  ufe  to  carry  in  their  hands  as  they  go 
about  their  grounds ;  with  this  you  are  to  cut  up  turfs,  | 
with  which  the  pit- fall  is  to  be  clofed,  which  turf  muft 
at  leaft  be  cut  two  inches  larger  than  the  pit :  the  faid 
paddle  may  likewife  ferve  to  dig  yotir  pits,  vhich 
ihould  always  be  made  in  the  fun,  near  fome  hedge 
where  birds  frequent:  they  may  alio  be  made  in  great 
woods,  near  holly-biiflies,  for  birds  in  hard  weather 
refort  to  fuch  places,  in  cxpe6lation  of  worms,  by  pick- 
ing up  and  removing  the  dead  leaves  that  lie  on  the 
ground  :  the  holes  may  be  about  feven  inches  deep;  on 
the  oppofite  iide  let  it  be  about  four  or  five  inches  long, 
as  defigned  Fig.  VI.  and  from  X  to  O,  there  may  be 
a  diftance  of  about  fix  inches ;  then  take  a  fmall  Aick  X, 
beinff  tapered,  or  cut  fmall  by  degrees,  prick  the  fmall 
end  A,  into  the  fid^  markea  M,  and  let  the  end  V, 
lie  upon  the  ground,  fee  Fig.  8. ;  then  have  another 
Hick  marked  at  S,  T,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fwan's 
quill,  and  four  inches  lon^*  which  cut  flat.and  fmooth 
on  one  fide,  and  cut  a  notch  at  the  end  S,  on  the  other 
fide.     See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  7. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  have  a  forked  ftick, 
tnarked  as  Y,  and  Z,  Fig.  9,  fomething  bigger  than 
the  other  fticks,  and  about  five  or  fix  inches  long,  the 
end  Z,  being  cut  like  the  end  of  a  wedge.  The  next 
thing  is  to  make  ufe  of  your  turfs,  which  muft  be  four 
or  five  inches  t«hick,  the  bigger  fide  to  be  laid  over  the 
largeft  fide  of  the  pit. 

Take  the  end  S,  of  your  little  ftick,  and  lay  the  flat 
fide  on  the  place  M,  upon  the  end  of  the  ftick  which  is 
ricked  into  the  ground;  then  place  the  end  Z,  of  your 
brked  ftick  into  the  notch  S,  and  lay  on  the  turf, 
making  the  end  of  the  forked  ftick  marked  Y,  to  be 
juft  under  the  place  of  the  turt  marked  K,  then  move 
and  place  the  fmall  fUck  which  holds  the  fork,  in  fuch 
manner  ^hat  by  the  leaft  bird  that  comes  to  tread  upon 
the  end  of  the  ftick,  the  turf  may  fall  down,  and  fo 
catch  the  birds  in  the  hole. 

I'hat  you  may  induce  the  birds  to  come  to  your  pit- 
falls," get  fome  earth-worms,  and  ftick  four  or  five  of 
them  through  the  body  with  fome  long  thorns,  or  fmall 
fticks  for  that  purpofe,  and  fo  fet  them'  in  your  pits  to 
be  fecn  by  ihe  birds  that  come  near  it ;  and  take  care 
that  the  birds  caimot  come  to  the  pits  any  other  way 
ihan  that  marked  O  \  you  may  plant  a  little  hedge-row 


of  (hort  fticks  about  the  two  fides  of  the  pit.  If  tt  be 
hard  frofty  weather,  ftir  up  fome  frefli  earth  about  the 
front  of  the  pit,  which  will  much  entice  the  birds  to 


come. 
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There  is  another  fort  of  pit- fall  which  is  not  fo  trou- 
blefome  as  the  former,  and  not  fo  many  fticks  or  devices 
required;  you  may  ufe  it  in  any  hedge,  bufti,  tree,  or  the 
like,  and  in  all  weathers.  It  is  to  be  made  and  ufed  ac- 
cording to  the  following  defcription  ; 

Take  a  hoily-ftick  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  middle 
finger,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  alfo  another 
ftick  of  the  fume  bignefs,  but  about  two  inches  (horter. 
bend  them  both  like  a  bow,  with  a  good  double  pack- 
thread,  between  which  place  a  flat  ftick  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  as  the  letters  P,  M,  K,  G,  F>g.  10, 
fhew;  then  tic  the  end  of  the  faid  flick  G,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lefier  bow,  to  tr}'  if  it  be  right,  and  with  one 
hand  hold  the  end  P,  of  the  flat  ftick,  and  with  the  other 
hand  pull  the  Icffer  bow  towards  you,  and  if  you  let  it 
fly  back  it  returns  with  a  good  iorce,  it  is  a  fign  it  is 
well  done. 

Then  tie  upon  your,  flat  flick,  about  three  inches 
horn  the  end  of  it,  at  the  letter  P,  a  fmall  packthread, 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  good  quill,  be- 
tween the  faid  packthread  at  P,  and  the  letter  K  \  about 
the  letter  M  tie  the  thread  double,  as  N,  O,  then 
fprcad  a  fmall  net  over  two  bows,  and  let  the  whole  be 
like  a  foldinff-ftool :  the  way  to  bend  it  is  thus,  lift  up 
the  greater  of  the  bows,  and  bring  it  over  the  little  flick 
Qj  R,  then  pafs  athwart  the  net  the  double  thread  N, 
O,  with  the  bait  faftened  therein  at  N,  and  open  the 
end  O,  put  it  on  the  end  of  the  flick  R,  and  it  is  ready 
fet. 

For  the  better  comprehending  it,  there  are  three 
figures  defcribed,  (the  letters  are  sul  the  fame)  one  fliews 
how  to  make  it,  the  other  how  to  bend  it  or  fet  it,  and 
the  laft  fliews  it  ready  bent.  See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  lo, 
II,  and  12. 

When  you  fix  it  in  any  place,  ftrcw  fome  leaves  be- 
hind it,  and  alfo  upon  the  bottom  of  it  before,  to  the 
end  the  birds  may  not  unbend  it,  except  in  tlie  fore- 
part :  you  muft  bait  it  according  to  the  diflRcrent  feafons 
and  natures  of  thofe  birds  you  dcfign  to  take ;  in  Alay 
and  yune^  for  pies  and  jays,  in  gardens  and  orchards, 
either  two  or  three  cherries,  or  a  piece  or  two  of  green 
pear  or  apple,  may  do  well :  in  winter,  for  black -birds, 
thruflies,  or  the  like,  two  or  three  worms  will  do  the 
bufinefs  ;  at  other  times,  and  fojr  fome  birds,  an  ear  or 
two  of  wheat  or  barley  is  very  good. 

PIZZL£;  for' the  hardnefs  or  fwelling  ot  a  bull  or 
ox's  that  is  bruifed  by  riding.    Remedy : 

For  the  fwelling  of  a  bull  or  ox's  pizzle,  you  muft 
take  hollyoak,  houfeleek,  and  a  little  plantain,  and 
ftamp  them  together  with  frefli  butter,  and  anoint  it  twice 
a- day ;  and  if  it  be  fore,  you  muft  caft  him,  and  wafti  his 
flicathand  pizzle  with  white  wine  vini^ar  very  well,  but, 
if  there  be  any  cancer  or  holes  in  the  yard,  then  you  muft 
put  fome  burnt  alum  to  the  vinegar,  and  warn  it  very 
well,  and  he  will  mend  in  thrice  drefifing  without  fail. 

PLAGUE,  IN  Sheep.    See  Ror. 

PLAGUE,  or  any  diTeafe  in  the  Melt  of  Swink. 
Cure :  Bruife  long  pepper,  coriander-feed^  and  ginger, 
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half  an  ounce  of  each  ;  boil  them  in  milk  with  an 
ounce  oi  chamomile  flowers,  and  give  it  hot  at  three 
times  at  three  hours  diftance. 

PLANKT-STRUCK.  or  Shrew-rukning,  as  it 
is  called  by  fome,  is  a  diftemper  in  horfes,  being  a  de- 
privation  of  feeling  or  motion,  not  (birring  any  of  the 
members,  but  that  they  remain  in  the  fame  form  as 
when  the  bead  was  firft  leized  with  it. 

It  proceeds  fometimes  from  choler  and  phlegm,  fu- 
perabundantly  mixed  together;  fometimes  from  melan- 
choly blood,  being  a  cold  and  dry  humour  which  af- 
fc<^s  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain;  fometimes  from'ex- 
treme  heat  and  cold,  or  raw  digcllion,  flriking  into  the 
veins  fuddenly;  or  laftly,  from  extreme  hunger,  occa- 
fioned  by  long  Falling.* 

If  it  be  cold,  then  it  is  dlfccrned  fome  time  before 
by  his  fnuffling  and  rattling  in  the  head,  which  denotes 
that  cold  phlegmatic  humours  do  affauU  the  brain  ; 
and,  if  from  heat,  then  it  may  be  perceived  by  the 
drynefs  of  the  tongue,  the  fcorching  of  the  breath, 
clear  breathing,  and  the  like;  then  is  the  malady  in 
the  blood,  compofed  of  crudities  and  grofs  humours. 
For  the  firft,  anoint  his  temples  with  the  oil  of  petro- 
leum, and  give  him  an  ounce  of  laferpitium,  in  a  pint 
of  canary  and  half  a  pjnt  of  olive -oil,  as  warm  as  may 
be:  and,  for  the  latter,  having  blooded  your  horfe, 
give  him  water  and  honey,  with  an  ounce  of  laferpiti- 
um and  two  ounces  of  melon-feed  brutfed  to  powder, 
and  let  his  diet  be  moderate,  efpecially  ii  his  body 
abound  with  grofs  humours,  that  by  a  fpare  diet  they 
may  wafte  and  confume:  though  fometimes  indeed  by 
extreme  faiUng  this  diftemper  happens,  and  then  by 
good  fcedmg.  though  by  degrees,  is  the  remedy. 

PLANTED  ,  with  Farriers]  a  term  ufed  of  a  horfe, 
who  is  faid  to  he  right  planted  on  his  limbs,  when  he 
/lands  equally  firm  on  his  legs,  and  not  one  advanced 
before  the  other;  his  legs  (hould  be  wider  above  than 
below,  that  is,  the  diflance  between  his  feet  fliould  be 
lefs  than  between  his  fore- thighs,  at  that  part  next  to 
the  llioulders ;  the  knees  ought  not  to  be  too  clofe,  but 
the  whole  leg  (hould  defcend  in  a  ftraight  line,  to  the 
very  pal^ern  joint,  and  the  feet  (hould  be  turned  neither 
out  nor  in,  the  pai^ern  being  placed  about  two  fingers 
breadth  more  backwards  than  the  coronet. 

As  for  the  hind  hand,  his  jarrcts  or  hams  (hould  not 
be  too  clofe,  and  the  inftcp,  which  is  betwixt  the  hook 
and  the  paftern-joint,  ihould  ftand  perpendicular  to  the 

ground. 

PLANTEDCOAT.    «fr^ Staring  Hair. 

PLATE- LONGE,  is  a  woven  trap,  four  fathom 
long,  as  broad  as  three  fingers^  and  as  thick  as  one, 
made  ufc  of  in  the  manage  for  raiflng  the  horfe's  legs, 
and  fometimes  for  taking  him  down,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate fcveral  operations  of  the  farrier. 

PL  AT- VEIN  IN  A  Horse,  is  a  vein  on  the  infide 
of  each  fore-thigh,  a  little  below  the  elbow,  fo  called 
among  common  farriers;  fome  call  it  the  bafilic  vein. 

The  bleeding  of  this  vein  may  be  (topped  when  cut, 
by  filling  the  orifice  with  the  wool  of  rabbit,  or  hare, 
and  afterwards  fewing  up  the  (kin  in  two  parts  ^  upon 
wbicli  a   little,  matter  will   gather  tqgetber,  but    by 


grealing  the  wound  it  will  be  healed  in  eight  or  nhie 
days. 

PLOVER,  a  travelling  bird,  about  the  bignefs  of  a. 
pigeon;  it  has  yellow,  white,  and  dark  red  fcaihcrs;. 
his  bill  is  black,  (hort,  (harp  pointed,  and  a  litde. 
crooked  at  the  end.  There  is  alfo  another  fort  of 
plover  which  is  fomething  biggery  and  from  its  alh- 
coiour,  called  the  grey  plover,  marked  with  chefnut- 
coloured  fpots;  his  bill  is  alfo  whiter  and  longer.  It 
is  good  food,  efpecially  for  thofe  that  arc  troubled  with- 
the  falling  fieknefs,  and  a  retention  of  uiine.  The 
flc(h  of  it  has  the  virtue  to  purify  the  blood. 

Plovers  utuaily  fly  in  exceeding  great  flocks  toge- 
ther; that  they  have  been  fecn  to  the  number  of  thirty 
thoufand  of  them  in  one  day.  They  generally  come  to 
us  about  SepUmbery  and  leave  us  in  or  about  March;  in. 
cold  and  Irofty  weather  they  go  in  queft  of  their  food 
on  fuch  lands  as  lie  near  and  adjoining  to  the  fea;  inv. 
thaws  and  open  feafons  they  go  higher  up  in  the  coun* 
try,  fo  that  their  whole  labour  is  to  rife  and  fall. 
They  delight  much  to  feed  in  ploughed  lands,  efpeci- 
ally if  fowed,  and  having  fed,  they  prefently  feelc  out 
for  water  to  wafh  their  beaks  and  feet  that  are  full  of 
dirt.  When  they  flecp  they  do  not  perch  upon  any 
thing,  but  couch  or  fit  on  the  ground  like  ducks  or 
geefe,  far  from  trees  and  hedges  when  the  wind  does 
not  blow.  They  fleep,  indeed,  only  in  calm  weather., 
otherwife  they  pafs  moft  of  the  night  in  running  up  ancL 
down  to  feek  for  worms  as  they  creep  out  of  the 
ground,  and  then  they  always  make  a  little  cry,  on 
purpofe  to  keep  clofe  together,  for  at  day* break  they 
will  all  unite  into  one  body,  and  fo  depart;  if  in  their 
flight  they  chance  to  fpy  any  others  on  the  ground, 
they  ufually  call  them  to  them,  and  if  they  refute  to  go, 
they  make  a  (tay,  expefting  fome  booty.  There  are 
many  other  fowls  that  accompany  them,  as  lap-wings, 
teal,  and  the  like. 

They  are  eafier  taken  when  not  intermixt  with  other 
fowl,  efpecially  in  OSlobiKy  foon  after  their  coming,  as 
being  unacquainted  with"thc  inftrumcnts  of  their  dc- 
(Iruction:  they  are  alfo  eafily  taken  in  the  month  of 
March^  for  then  they  begin  to  couple.  It  is  not  adi. 
vifeable  to  fct  your  nets  for  them  in  long  fro(ts,  and 
continued  cold  feafons,  but  varied  with  the  weather; 
of  all  winds,  the  north-weft  is  the  worft  to  take  them ; 
and  as  you  ought  not  to  fet  your  nets  in  fome  winds,  fo- 
you  ought  cxaftly  to  place  your  nets  according  to  the 
wind,  of  which  more  vnW  be  faid  by  and  by  All  fea- 
fowl  fly  againft  the  wind  whenever  they  defign  to  reft 
on  land,  and  therefore  obfervc  to  fix  your  nets  accord* 
ingly.  to  play  with  the  wind. 

There  are  many  little  necelTary  things  to  be  ufed  in 
the  taking  of  plovers-:  you  mull  have  two  poles  or 
flavcs,  marked  i  and  2,  in  plate  X,  about  as  thick  as 
your  arm,  and  of  a  diflercni  length,  (uie  of  which 
mull  be  nine  feet  three  inches  long,  and  tlie  other  nine- 
feet;  kt  both  of  them  be  a  little,  notched  at  the  fmalU 
eQ  endrf 

Then  you  muft  have  two  pieces  of  fome  pipe- (lave, 
as  marked  3,  a  foot  longy  and  three  inches  broad,  and ' 
.pointed  at  one  end ;  in  the  next  place  you  muA.have  a* 
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couple  of  ftavnes  about  the  bignefs  of  one's  thumb,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long,  and  pointed  at  one  end,  as  that 
marked  4 ;  get  three  other  pieces  of  wood,  marked 
\V*5,  each  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  the  bigncfs 
of  a  pitch  fork,  (harpened  at  the  end :  then  you  muft 
provide  yourfelf  with  a  fmall  hatchet,  marked  6,  the 
(harp  fide  not  above  three  inches  deep,  with  a  ftrong 
head  to  beat  in  the  ftaves:  you  mud  have  a  bill,  or 
large  knife,    marked    7 ;  alfo  a   ftick  in  the    faihion 


as  you  fee  Is  reprefented  in  the  cut,  and  leave  a  piece 
of  the  cloth  above,  as  A,  B,  C,  which  muft  be  fewcd 
about  a  wooden  bow :  it  will  ferve  for  a  lid  or  cover. 

Some  make  ufe  of  another  fort  of  pipe,  reprefeme  1 
in  the  next  cut,  4,  being  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
wood,  Icfler  than  one's  little  finger,  and  three  inches 
long,  cleft  at  the  end,  unto  the  middle  T,  wherein  fix 
a  bay- leaf,  to  imitate  the  cry  of  lapwings, 

Befides  this,  you  muft  have  two  rods  ?s  in  the  fecond 


of  a  billiard-ftick,  as  reprefcnted  by  W-8,  which  muft    figure,  each  five  feet  and  an  half  long,  and  ftraight, 
be  two  feet  lone,  from  the  letter  A,  to  B,  ending  in  a    light-,  and  fJendcr,    having  at  the  bigger 


>ng, 
point  at  A;  the  other  end  B,  C,  muft  be  a  foot  long, 
bending,    and  it  muft  be  cut  in  three  angles  at  the  let- 
ter C. 

In  the  fecond  cut  is  defcribed  a  pipe  or  whiftle,  No. 
1.  wherewith  you  may  call  the  plovers  ;  it  may  be 
made  of  the  thigh-bone  of  a  goat,  or  a  large  (heep,  and 
cut  ofiF  at  both  ends  about  three  inches  long;  fill 
it  at  the  end  H,  with  wax,  at  the  opening  E,  then 
make  the  hole  F,  plain  under  the  bone,  that  the  wind 
may  come;  next  make  a  hole  at  the  middle  F,  juft 
above  big  enough  to  receive  a  fmall  goofe  quill,  and 
another  a  pretty  deal  bigger,  towards  the  end  G,  to, 
give  in  the  clearer  found;  and  likewife  pierce  a  fmall 
hole  at  H,  to  receive  a  packthread,  that  you  may  here- 
by hatig  it  about  your  neck. 

Then  provide  a  f»T)all  pannier,  or  bafket,  as  in  the 
figure  W-2,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  an  egg,  which 
muft  be  big  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  live  lap- 
wings with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  put  them  in,  with  fome- 
thing  to  Ihutit.  and  a  cord  to  carry  it. 

Be  provided  with  three  fmall  reels,  as  reprefented  by 
the  third  figure,  which  ferve  to  wind  your  lines  upon  : 
they  confift  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  I,  K,  L,  M,  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  fix  inches  long,  which  muft  be  bor- 
ed nearer  the  ends,  in  order  to  fit  the  two  ftaves  I,  L, 
K,  M,  which  muft  be  fmaller  than  one's  finger:  you 


end  B,  a  peg 
faftened,  three  or  four  inches  long,  with  a  packthread, 
and  pretty  clofe  to  the  rod;  at  tne  middle  C,  that  i:>, 
nearer  the  great  end,  tie  a  couple  of  packthreads,  each 
two  feet  long,  M'ith  a  peg  at  each  end  D,  and  E,  of 
the  fame  fize  with  the  former  at  B;  at  the  fmall  end 
of  the  rod  A,  faften  another  (lender  packthread,  with  a 
double  at  the  end,  to  clap  about  the  body  of  a  lapwing, 
and  the  other  end,  which  is  fingle,  muft  be  a  good  deal 
longer,  to  faftcn  the  tail  of  the,  bird. 

Take  an  liolni-ftick,  about  four  or  five  feet  long, 
indifferent  ftrong,  at  the  great  end  of  which  fatten  two 
pegs,  B,  C,  at  each  fidr;  about  the  bignefs  of  one's 
little  finger,  and  fix  inches  long;  about-a  foot  and  a 
half  from  thence  faften  two  packthreads,  each  two~feet 
and  a  half  long,  with  a  peg  at  each  end  F,  and  G, 
about  the  fame  fize  with  the  fornier.  1  hefe  are  the 
main  implements  to  be  ufed;  now  we  come  to  treat  ot 
their  ufe. 

After  having  provided  yourfelf,  befides  thcfe  imple- 
ments, with  a  net  or  two,  which  arc  known  by  the 
name  of  leap-nets,  whofe  mefhes  are  lozenge  wife,  and 
two  inches  broad,  and  whofe  length  fhobld  be  about 
two  fathoms,  and  eighteen  inches  deep ;  the  beft  place 
to  pitch  them  for  plovers  and  fuch  like  JFowl,  is  in  large 
common  fields  of^  green  corn,  where  there  are  neither 
trees  or  hedges,  at  leaft  within  three  or  four  hundred 


muft  pierce  the  two  flat  pieces  of  wood  in  the  middle    paces  of  the  place  where  you  defign  to  go  to  work :  if 


P,  O,  into  which  put  two  other  pieces  which  itiay  eafi 
Jy.turn,  as  you  may  fee  in  plate  X,  No.  3. 

You  muft  have  a  commodious  fack,  or  wallet  to  car- 
ry your  things  in,  as  the  birds  you  have  taken  and  kill- 
ed, the  packthreads,  and  other  neceft*ary  utenfils ;  it  is 
itiade  according  to  the  defcription  in  plate  X,  No.  10, 
of  fhree  pieces  of  fquare  wood,  B,  F,  C,  D,  A,  E, 
two  feet   long,  and  an  inch  and  half  thick;  they  muft 
have  three  feveral  holfes  bored  an  inch  big ;  take  three 
or  four  thick  itaves,  three  feet  long,  and   bent  like  a 
bow,  which  thru  ft  into  the  holes  in  the  middle  marked 
1,  half  in.  then  fix  one  of  the  ends  in  the  hole  K,  and 
the  other  in  the  hole  L,  which  faftcn  with  fmall  wood- 
en wedges;  you  muft  pafs  the  other  two  above  and  be- 
low in  the  lame  manner,  and  place  three  fticks  more, 
T,    H,    V,*  eighteen   inches   long,    between   the   two^ 
pieces  B,  F,  and  A,  L,  which  mould  enter  into  the 
holes  made  on  purpofe  to  keep  the  reft  in  order:  you 
muft  tie  two  girtlis,  leather  ftraps,  or  cords  to  the  ftaff 
L,  I,  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  two  ends  ftiould 
be  furnifhcd  with  the  ftioe-buckles  F,  and  D;  or  elfe 
tic  a  cord,  two  feet  long,  to  the  letter  D,  by  one  end, 
and  the  other  end  faften  at  C ;    and  when  all  this  i3 
done,  cover  it  with  fome  coarfe  linen  cloth,  or  canvas, 


there  be  any  water  in  the  place,  endeavour  to  pitch 
near  it;  for  plovers,  as  before  hinted,  delight  to  wa(h 
their  beaks  and  feet  after  they  have  dirted  themfelves 
with  turning  the  earth  up  and  down  for  feeds  and 
worms:  you  muft  take  care  that  the  plat  where  you 
pitch  be  a  little  lower  than  your  lodge,  or  at  leaft  eaual 
with  it,  for  it  muft  not  be  higher.  See  Plate  XI. 
Fig.  6.  • 

Now  fuppofe  the  plate  reprefents  the  form  of  the 
meadow  or  field,  and  that  the  place  where  you  defign 
to  pitch,  reaches  from  A,  to  B,  that  the  diftance  be- 
tween B,  and  E,  be  the  fpace  between  the  plat-form 
and  your  lodge,  and  that  -the  wind  blows  fouth;  you 
muft  have  a  packthread  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  faften  it  to  a  couple  of  pegs.  A,  B;  the 
pricked  line  A,  B,  is  done  on  purpolie  to  reprefent  this 
packthread,  which  faftcn  in  the  ground,  to  line  out  the 
place  for  your  net;  then  take  the  billiard  ftick,  A  8, 
B,  C,  dcfigned  in  one  of  the  preceding  figures,  and 
beat  the  earth  with  the  triangular  end,  as  if  you  would 
cut  it,  and  fo  pafs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pack- 
thread, which  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  fathom,  the 
exa6l  length  of  the  net:  when  your  border  is  made, 
then  take  away  the  packthread,  and  take  the  fliorter  of 
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the  two  ftlcks  marked  2%  and  drawn  in  the  figures  before, 
reprefenting  the  utenfils ;  place  the  fmall  end  at  the 
bottom  of  the  border  l,  and  the  bigger  at  number  8, 
not  dire3Iy  ftraight,  but  bending  at  leaft  two  feet  in- 
wardsy  as  you  may  fee  by  the  .pricked  line  traverfing 
from  the  hind  cypher  i,  to  7,  which  is  ftraight,  and  not 
the  line  8  O ;  being  thus  laid,  hold  it  faft  with  one 
handy  and  with  one  nnger  of  the  other,  or  with  the  han- 
dle ot  your  knife,  trace  out  the  form  of  its  polition,  that 
it  may  reft  imprinted  on  the  earth ;  then  with  your  great 
knife  marked  7,  in  the  preceding  Kgure,  cut  along  your 
trace  or  border  of  your  faidftick,  and  with  your  hatchet^ 
marked  6,  cut  out  the  earth  between  the  two  traces . 
or  lines,  £1  i,  80,  beginning  at  the  i»  and  ending  withS, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  at  the  end  i,  the  earth  may  be 
taken  out  but  one  Inch  over,  and  at  the  end  8,  four  or 
five  inches  large,  that  your  ftick  may  be  hid  as  it  were  in 
a  ^tter. 

This  being  done,  carry  the  other  flick,  the  longer  of 
the  two,  unto  the  other  end  of  your  long  border,  and 
plant  it  in  the  felf-fame  fafhion  at  3,  9,  that  it  may  be> 
as  it  were,  in  a  gutter,  like  the  other ;  then  take  your 
Hick  marked  3,  which  drive  into  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  your  two  gutters,  at  8  and  9,  to  hinder  the  two  'main 
flicks  from  beating  into  the  ground,  with  the  force  of 
the  net ;  drive  alfo  your  two  flicks  into  the  ground, 
about  half  a  foot  from  your  border,  at  j  add  3,  a  little 
inclining  inwards ;  the  intention  being  to  prevent  your 
main  flicks  from  returning  back  when  the  net  is  (urait- 
ened,  until  the  cord  be  pulled ;  belides,  fliould  you 
place  them  outwards  upon  the  lines  9,  6,  and  8,  a, 
It  would  be  impoflible  to  make  your  net  play,  for 
then,  the  more  you  ftrained  the  cord,  the  clofer 
would  your  main  flicks  come  under  the  other  flicks. 

The  next  thing  is  to  remove  all  the  loofe  earthy  ex- 
cept a  handful  or  two,  which  lay  on  the  two  ends  5  and  7, 
the  better  to  raife  the  other  ends  of  the  main  flicks ;  and 
then  your  plat-form  is  readv  prep^ed. 

Now  if  you  make  two  otner  gutters,  as  2,  8,  4,  g,  on 
the  otherfide  of  the  border,  oppofite  to  the  two  firfl,  dien 
your  platform  will  ferve  for  t\ro  contrary  winds,  viz. 
north  and  fouth. 

It  remains,  you  fliould  fix  the  flakes  in  the  neceflary 
places  ;  the  fim  that  is  behind,  marked  14,  which  mufl 
De  pitched  feven  or  eight  paces  diflant  from  ihe  end  of 
the  border  3,  4,  and  on  one  flde  about  half  a  foot  off; 
the  fecond  is  a  ilrong  peg  marked  1 3,  which  ought  to  be 
driven  into  the  ground  fix  or  feven  paces  from  the  end  of 
the  border  i,  2  ;  and  as  the  other  fhould  be  on  one  fide 
about  half  a  foot  from  the  palet  9,  fo  fliould  this  from 
that  at  8,  and  the  lafl  H,  muU  he  thrufl  into  the  earth 
behind  the  lodge,  about  a  fathom  ofiT,  more  or  lei s,  over 
againft  the  two  palets  8,  9  ;  but  if  it  be  a  north-eaft 
wind,  you  mufl  pull  up  thefe  flakes,  and  turn  tlieni  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  plat-form,  placing  them  at  the  fame 
diftancesas  before- mentioned  \  and  that  at  H  mufl  alio 
be  carried  to  G,  and  the  lodge  E  to  F,  and  all  will  be 
right. 

If  you  intend  to  take  any  plovers,  be  on  the  place 
where  your  plat-form  is  read^  made,  with  all  your  im- 
plements, early  in  the  aiorning.     The  following  cut 
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represents  a  fimple  plat-form  for  a  Wefl  wind.  <  S^e  Plate 
XL  Fig.  7. 

Place  the  main  flick  in  the  gutters,  and  take  your  net 
on  jour  left  Oioulder,  or  arm,  and  go  towards  the  lodge, 
which  is  about  fifteen  or  fixteen  fathoms  from  the  plat- 
form, and  there  place  the  buckle  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  cord  of  your  net,  and  fo  go  backwards  towards  your 
plat- form,  letting  the  cord  trail  all  along;  and  being  at 
the  flake,  or  ftrong  peg  S,  fallen  thereto  the  cord  of  the 
pully  T,  fo  that  the  puUy  may  be  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  two  palets  or  pieces  of  wood  Q  O  ;  then  when  you 
come  to  the  forra,  let  your  net  itfelf  fall  by  degrees,  and 
ftill  retire  backwards  ;  when  you  are  at  the  peg  behind^ 
which  is  at  R,  flrain  the  cord  until  it  be  right  and 
flraight  and  then  fix  it  to  the  faid  peg,  that  it  may  not 
flip  back. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  defcribe  to  you  the  manner  of 
the  knot,  with  which  you  fliould  faflen  your  curds  upon 
this  occafion  ;  fuppole  that  the  peg  7  be  the  piece  to 
which  you  have  a  mind  to  faflen  your  corcj  2,  4,  take  it 
in  one  of  your  hands  at  i ,  and  bring  over  the  thread  2 
in  order  to  form  the  buckle  or  knot  5,  which  pafs  over 
the  peg  7 :  then  make  another  bow  or  buckle,  at  6, 
wherein  the  thread  4  is  pafled  under,  and  fo  clap  over 
your  peg  upon  the  top  of  the  other  bow ;  then  flrain  the 
two  ends  2  and  4,  and  your  knot  will  be  complete,  and  will 
fooner  break  than  get  loofe :  you  mufl  be  very  exa£l  and 
ready  at  it. 

When  the  ends  of  the  cords  of  thp  net  are  tbns  faft- 
ened,  lift  up  your,  main  flick  P,  Q,  and  place  the  great 
end  in  the  gutter  Q,  and  drawing  the  cord  of  your  net 
towards  theborder,  force  it  into  tne  notch  in  the  fmall 
end  of  your  main  flick,  and  let  fomebody  hold  it  there; 
but  in  cafe  you  have  no  help,  lodge  it  in  the  gutter  un- 
der the  peg  P,  and  drive  the  fliarp  end  of  the  billiard  ' 
into  the  ground  to  ftav  there,  till  you  go  to  the  other 
main  flicE  N,  O,  and  tnere  fix  your  cord  in  the  notch  at 
the  end  M  ;  it  mufl  be  fo  flraightened,  that  a  great  deal 
of  ftrength  may  be  ufed  to  get  it  into  the  notch :  then 
place  your  main  flick  in  the  gutter  under  the  peg  N,  re- 
move your  billiard  from  your  main  flick  V,  Q,  and  force 
your  net  into  ^he  plat-form,  fo  that  it  be  hid  under  the 
cord. 

The  next  thing  is  to  direct  you  in  the  placing  your 
call-plovers  and  artificial  lap-wings,  which  mufl  be  dif-  * 
pofcd  as  you  fee  in  the  cyphers  000:  in  cafe  the  wind 
be  not  diredily  eaft,  but  inclined  a  little  to  the  fouth,  then 
your  firfl  pelt,  or  counterfeit  bird,  which  is  only  the  flcin 
of  a  bird  ttufFcd  with  chafl^,  or  the  like  fluff;  marked  Z, 
fliall  be  placed  half  a  foot  from  the  border,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  end  V  ;  the  refl  you  may 
range  in  fuch  order  as  they  are  dcfighed  by  the  figure, 
at  about  two  or  three  feet  diftance  from  each  othei-  : 
whereas,  in  cafe  the  wind  be  north-eaft,  place  your  birds 
a  good  deal  further  from  the  end  V,  that  is  to  fay,  about 
fix  feet  further,  becaufe  wild  fowl  always  fly  againft  the 
wind  ;  and  then,  as  they  ufuaily  pafs  over  the  flales  or 
artificial  birds  that  are  between  them  and  the  hinder 
flake  R,  it  may  fo  fall  out,  that  they  may  pa(s  under 
the  cord,  for  that  will  be  fliorter  by  a  third  part  when 
it  is  let  loofe,  and  by  half  a  part  wl»cn  the  wind  is 
Z  z  ftrong 
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ftrong,  which  you  muft  diligcntfy  obfcrvc  ;  but  then 
when  there  is  but  little  wind  (birring,  you  may  place 
two-thirds  of  your  birds  behind  the  net,  and  if  the  wind 
be  flrong  one-third  part  is  enough,  the  reft  fhould  be 
before,  bccaufc  plovers  will  come  where  your  birds 
are. 

But  as  for  your  lap.  wings,  let  them  not  be  mixed  with 
your  plovers,  but  place  them  jutt  by  your  gutter,  as  the 
fmall  letters  ^,^,  import. 

The  next  thing  to  be  difpofed  of  is  your  Hve  birds ; 
if  you  intend  to  ufe  two,  drive  one  before  and  the  other 
behind  ;  if  you  have  only  one,  place  it  behind  in  this 
manner ;  force  your  little  picked  ftafF  C  into  the  ground, 
which  is  tied  to  the  bigger  end  of  the  rod,  and  then 
holding  up  the  little  end  F,  fee  if  it  (lands  right  with 
the  lodge,  and  if  fo,  hold  it  a  foot  high,  while  you  ftick 
the  two  pegs  A,  B,  into  the  earth,  then  tie  a  live  lap- 
wing  to  It,  with  a  loop  of  the  packthread  about  its  leg, 
which  packthread  (hould  be  pretty  long,  to  the  end  the 
lapwing  may  not  hurt  itfelf ;  then  put  the  tail  about  the 
end  of  the  rod,  and  faften  it  with  another  packthread, 
and  fo  taking  one  of  the  reels,  fallen  the  end  of  the 
thread,  which  Is  above  a  quarter  part  of  the  length  of 
your  rod,  to*  the  place  marked  E,  and  the  reel  to  the 
lodge;  if  you  place  a  couple  of  lapwings,  you  muft 
place  the  other  in  the  fame  manner  before  your  plat- 
form. 

Your  holm-flick  mud  be  placed  about  three  or  four 
fathoms  trom  the  border,  and  about  fix  feet  above  the 
laft  pelts  or  artificial  birds  :  to  fet  it  in  right  order,  do 
thus,  drive  into  the  ground  the  two  pegs  marked  at  the 
great  end  M,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  holm-dick  may 
move  like  the  axle-tree  of  a  cart  between  two  wheels  : 
take  the  little  end  X,  and  lift  your  rod  almoft'  ftraight 
up,  that  it  may  be  right  to  the  lodge,  and  then  fatten 
■your  two  pegs  H,  1,  in  the  ground,  to  which  the  ends 
of  thejpackthreads  are  tied  ;  then  faften  the  end  of  your 
line  to  one  of  the  reels,  at  the  middle  L  of  the  rod, 
and  carry  the  other  end  to  your  lodge ;  the  holm- 
ftick  muft  be  tied  at  the  end  X  of  the  rod,  and  co- 
vered with  fome  boughs,  ftraw,  or  the  like,  that  the  birds 
may  not  be  frightened  at  the  fight  thereof. 

This  holm-mck  is  nothing  but  the  two  wings  of  a  kite 
or  buzzard,  which  are  tied  with  two  or  three  hawk  *s  bells, 
at  the  end  of  the  rod,  for  the  purpofe  which  fhall  be 
ihewed  hereafter. 

The  lodge  is  to  be  {iiade  after  this  manner  :  take  five 
'or  fix  boughs,  about  three  feet  high,  and  ftick  them  in 
the  ground  like  a  hedge  ^    it  muft  be  open  at  top,  that 
you  may  hear  and  fee  the  birds  that  pafs  near  you  ;    the 
perfon  mutl  be  neither  clad  in  white,  nor  any  bright 
coloured  cloaths  !*  the   lodge   may  be  eafily  compre- 
hended without  giving  any  defcription  of  it ;    you  may 
fee  it  in  plate  XI,  which  reprefents  two  nets  managed 
by  a  (ingle  perfon  at  the  fame  time,  from  one  and  the 
fame   lodge  ;    the  feat   muft  be  of  turf,  about  a  foot 
fquare,    and  three  or  four  inches  thick,   which  put  be- 
neath the  cord,  in  the   place  marked  C,  where  your 
cords  crofs  each  other,  and  where  one  may  touch  the 
hold-fafts  /,  g,  to  ft  rain  the  nets  ;  you  muft  lay  a  good 
handful  of  ftraw  under  the  cord,  upon  the  turf,  to  pre- 
vent dirting  the  cord,  as  well  as  fpoiling  the  turf,  and 


I  you  had  need  of  a  good  arm-full  in  your  lodge,  to  keen 
you  warm  and  dry,  as  occafion  requires :  you  muft  \\W 
wife  cut  two  little  holes  in  the  ground,  d^  e,  to  reft  y^ 
feet  when  you  ftrain  your  cords.  The  fame  thing  muft 
be  well  obfervcd  if  you  ufe  but  one  net,  but  he  that  will 
undertake  to  manage  two  nets,  had  need  to  fee  firft 
the  manner  of  it ;  at  Icaft  obferve  the  dire£lions  follow, 
ing: 

Take  a  long  cord,  reprefcnted  by  the  pricked  line 
K,  I,  which  faften  at  one  end  to  the  peg  M,  about  two 
or  three  feet  from  the  fide  of  the  peg  Y  ;    the  other  end 
faften  to  the  peg  H,  fo  that  the  place  K  of  the  pack, 
thread  may  be  between  five  and  fix  fathoms  diftant  from 
the  end  ot  the  gutter  O  ;  when  the  Shorter  of  your  two 
main  flicks  is  nxed,  one  end  at  K,  and  the  other  at  0 
carry  the  bigger  of  them  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  diftant 
the  one  end  being  fet  at  I,  within  half  a  foot  of  the  pack- 
thread, and  the  other  towards  L  ;    let  them  be  Hooped 
down,  and  then  fix  another  packthread,  reprefented  by 
the  pointed  line  S,  T,  which  muft  be  ftraincd  hard 
after    which,    with    your    billiard- flick,   make   your 
border  or    plat-form,  Q^,  R,    P,  then  cut  out  your 
gutters,  and  place  your  pegs  and  flicks  as  in  the  former 
net. 

You  may  make  this  form  fervc  for  two  winds  If  you 
make  the  gutters  V,  X,  Z,  R ,  juft  oppofite  to  the  others 
and  then  place  your  main  flicks  in  them ;  when  you 
would  change  your  wind,  you  muft  alfo  turn  about  your 
cords  and  tranfplant  your  lodges  ;  as  for  example,  the 
foregoing  figure  reprefents  two  nets,  which  are  let  for  a 
wefterly  wind  ;  fuppofe  the  wind  (hould  chop  about, 
and  turn  eafterly,  you  muft  then  firft  of  aH  put  the  end 
of  the  cord  M  to  the  letter  C,  the  ftrong  peg  A  to  the 
little  p,  and  the  flake  H,  to  the  little  w,  the  main  ftick 
K  to  the  letter  X,  the  other  I  to  the  letter  V,  and  vour 
net  will  then  be  fet  to  the  eaft  wind.  You  may  like- 
wife  tranfpofe  the  other  net,  by  turning  the  cord  Y  to 
the  little  a,  the  flrong  peg  to  the  little  ^,  and  that  ftake 
behind  the  letter  N  :  you  mufl  alfo  turn  your  main 
flicks  about,  and  make  a  low  feat  at  the  little  letter/!^, 
and  drefs  up  your  lodge  there ;  the  two  pointed  lines, 
<j,  h^  t\  n,  and  ^,  h,  p,  w,  do  finally  demonftrate  how 
the  nets  (hould  be  placed  when  the  wind  h  turning 
about ;  your  birds,  both  alive  and  dead,  muft  be  fo  al- 
tered as  you  fee,  and  you  muft  fet  two  or  three  countc'r- 
feit  birds  before  the  firft  border  with  a  lapwing  or  call- 
bird,  and  another  behind  the  plat-fprm  :  the  reft  of  the  ar- 
tificial birds  may  be  fet  before  the  border  P,  Q,  and  the 
holm-rod  behind  the  laft  net. 

In  the  next  place,  we  proceed  to  give  fome  inftruc- 
tions  when  and  how  to  call,  and  alfo  when  and  how  to 
draw  the  nets  for  plovdrs,  and  the  like  birds.  Your  im- 
plements being  all  difpofed  in  good  order,  as  already 
dircdled,  betake  yourfclf  to  your  lodge,  having  your 
pipe  hanging  at  your  neck  ;  and  being  every  way  watch- 
ful, when  you  efpy  any  game  on  the  wing,  give  them  a 
call,  and  caufe  your  call-birds  to  fly  a  turn  or  two  as 
often  as  occafion  may  offer ;  for  the  game  perceiving  the 
lapwings  to  ftir,  ana  fly  from  place  to  place,  and  your 
other  birds  ftand  as  it  were  feeding,  they  will  be  decoyed 
thither  in  expedation  of  fome  tood ;  when  they  ap- 
proach, be  fure  you  do  not  make  your  birds  flir  at  all, 
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for  in  that  cafe  they  would  foon  perceive,  by  the  force 
of  the  motion,  that  they  were  tied,  and  they  would 
fly  away  for  fear  of  being  furprized  themfelves;  neither 
muft  you  with  your  pipe  give  them  fuch  loud  calls 
as  if  at  a  remote  diftance,  but  lelTen  your  notes  by  de- 
grces. 

It  is  very  difficult  exaftly  to  imitate  the  notes,  with^ 
out  good  obfervation  and  pradice ;  but  as  near  as  you 
can,  call  in  the  fame  notes  as  you  hear  them,  as  they 
pafs  by  you ;  and  be  fure  not  to  let  fly  your  net,  though 
there  were  many  of  them,  and  that  they  were  juft  at 
the  net,  unlefs  tliey  come  flying  againd  the  wind :  when 
you  perceive  they  begin  to  defcend,  and  that  they  come 
within  eighteen  or  twent)'  feet  of  the  platform,  let  go 
your  pipe,  and  lay  both  hands  on  your  cord,  to  let  fly 
with  all  the  force  you  can,  juU  as  you  perceive  the  firft 
of  the  flock  between  the  two  flakes  K,  I  ;  if  they  are 
about,  or  above  eisht  feet  high  fiom  the  ground,  let 
them  pafs  on,  for  they  will  wheel  about  and  take  an- 
other turn,  nay,  they  will  often  pafs  by  you  nine  or 
ten  times  before  you  And  them  right  for  your  purpofe ; 
you  will  find  that,  generally,  they  will  pitch  a  ^ood 
way  from  your  net;  if  you  perceive  them  fo  inchned, 
make  a  little  noife  to  prevent  them ;  if,  neverthelefs, 
they  take  ground,  then  get  your  afliftants,  (for  it  is  pro- 
per there  be  two  at  the  iportj  to  (leal  out  at  the  back- 
fide  of  your  lodge,  and  fetch  a  great  compafs  behind 
the  plovers ;  and  if  you  had,  for  that  purpofe,  your 
artificial  flalking-horfe,  or  cow,  it  would  be  of  great 
ufe ;  but  for  want  thereof,  let  him  go  on  all  fours,  or 
at  lead  flooping  with  his  head  down,  by  which  means, 
he  may  by  degrees  drive  them  from  fide  to  fide,  within 
ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the  border,  at  which  time  let  him 
throw  up  his  hat,  and  give  a  great  fliout,  upon  which 
they  will  take  wing  to  fly  over  your  nets,  at  which  in- 
ftant  of  time,  draw  in  your  cords  very  briflclyi  and  take 
up  all  thole  that  are  under  the  net. 

When  you  have  gathered  up  all,  clear  the  place  of 
all  the  Ipofe  feathers  that  lie  on  the  ground,  and  then 
fet  your  net  again  in  its  former  pofition,  in  order  to 
catch  more. 

If  you  have  two  nets  planted,  when  a  flock  comes, 
do  not  prefently  draw,  out  let  your  aflidant  fetch  a 
compafs,  and  raife  them,  by  which  means  you  may  be 
afllured  of  them. 

When  you  fee  a  great  flock  coming,  your  afllflant 
mull  hold  the  cord  of  your  holm-rod,  that  is,  the  kite's 
wings,  and  drawit  iuU  when  you  diredl  him,  that  is  to 
fay,  when  the  firft  birds  of  the  flock  fly  low,  and  are 
within  about  fix.  feet  of  the  fonn ;  for  as  foon  as  ever 
they  perceive  the  holm  rod  aloft,  the  lafi  of  the  flock 
will  nrft  pafs  on,  and  all  of  them  come  within  a  foot 
of  the  ground,  fo  that  you  may  take  the  grcatcft  part  of 
them,  were  they  ten  or  fifteen  dozen  :  you  mull  be  furc 
not  to  ftir  the  holm-rod  till  the  birds  are  within  fcven 
or  eight  feet  of  the  ground. 

When  fome  guinets  get  into  your  nets,  (which  are 
birds  not  much  Bigger  than  larks)  do  not  bufy  yourfelf 
with  killing  them,  as  you  do  the  plovers,  one  after  an- 
other, but  give  them  hard  blows  with  your  hat,  as  you 
would  do  flies,  for  they  will  very  readily  flip  through 
a  net  that  has  large  mclhes;  you  will  fomctimcs  get 
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above  five  hundred  of  them  at  once  in  your  nets,  and 
yet  perhaps  not  take  above  thirty. 

PLUN^AGE.  The  feathers  of  a  bird,  or  a  bunch 
of  feathers. 

PLURA  IN  Horses.  An  inflammation  oi  the  plu- 
ra,  lungs,  diaphragm,  iic.  are  all  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  have  mofl  of  their  fymptoms  alike,  and  the 
general  method  of  cure  is  the  fame  in  all :  the  principal 
peculiarities  are  diflinguiihed  as  follows  : 

The  inflammation  in  the  lungs  is  called  a  peripneu- 
monia ;  an  inflammation  in  the  pleura  is  called  a  pleu- 
rify ;  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragm  is  called  para, 
phrenitis,  i^c. 

The  figns  ot  a  plcurify  are  befides  the  ufual  figns  of 
a  fever,  which  at  the  firil  are  moderate,  but  fometimes 
very  violent,  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing;  he 
ftiifts  about  frequently,  is  very  reftlefs  ;  his  flanks 
work  and  heave  exceffively;  his  belly,  for  the  mofl 
part,  feems  to  be  drawn  up:  at  the  hrll  onfet  of  the 
difeafe,  he  attempts  frequently  to  lie  down,  but  fud- 
denly  flarts  up,  turning  his  head  to  one  fide  as  if  he 
was  griped ;  but  in  the  gripes  the  heat  is  fucceeded  by 
cold,  and  this  by  heat  again  altern^itely  :  when  he  lays 
down  he  rolls,  flrctchcs  out  his  legs,  (!fr.  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  article  Cholic  ;  whereas  in  the  pleurify,  the 
heat  is  conftant  both  in  the  body,  ears,  and  feet,  with 
a  hard  and  quick  pulfe ;  and  what  is  yet  more  particu. 
lar,  when  in  a  beginning  pleurify  he  attempts  to  lay 
down,  he  rifes  up,  and  runs  back  as  far  as  he  can,  and 
there  flops  and  pants  until  he  is  eafier,  or  falls  down. 

When  the  innammatiori  is  in  the  lungs,  the  fymp* 
toms  are  in  general  the  fame  as  in  the  pleurify,  except 
that  in  the  beginning  he  is  not  fo  refllefs ;  and  during 
the  whole  dileafe,  he  never  attempts  to  lie  down ;  he 
hath  a  fliort  cough ;  and  his  moutn,  inflead  of  being 
parched  as  in  a  pleurify,  hath  a  ropy  flime  conflantly 
in  it,  which  dribbles  away  plentifully ;  and  he  hath  a 
running  at  his  nofe  of  a  reddifli  yellow  colour,  which 
by  realon  of  the  great  heat,  becomes  very  vifcld,  his 
flanks  feem  eafy,  except  after  Sirring  or  drinking  a  lit- 
tie,  his  belly  feems  rather  diflendedj^  and  his  ears  and 
feet  generally  cold. 

lithe  diaphragm  is  more  immediately  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe,  the  chi^t  difference  from  the  figns  of  a  pleurify 
is,  that  in  this  cafe  the  jaws  are  fo  fet  at  times,  that 
nothing  can  be  eot  into  the  mouth. 

If  the  bowe^  are  the  feat  of  the  inflammation,  and 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe  threaten  a  mortification,  this 
will  be  fufpefted-by  the  hard,  black  excrements,  which 
are  ejefled  in  fmall  pieces,  and  frequent  efforts  with 
leeming  great  j)ain. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  the  diflxrrence  is  lefs  than  the 
fymptoms  which  are  the  diftinguifhing  charadleriftics. 

Early  as  pofllible  bleed:  if  it  is  a  ftrong,  full-flcfhed 
horfe,  takeaway  fix  pints  of  blood;  and  if  the  violence 
of  the  difeafe  feems  not  Icflened  thereby,  take  away 
three  or  four  pounds  more  the  next  day  \  and  if  need 
be,  take  away  two  pounds  more  the  tnird  day.  On 
fpeedy  and  tree  bleeding  in  the  beginning,  the  chxf  de- 
pendence is  bad.  A  weak,  olcf  horfe,  will  require 
much  difcretion  in  thefc  cafes,  his  Itrcngth  not  admit- 
ting fo  free  bleeding. 

Z  z  2      ^  Thb 
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The  diet'  muft  be  cooling,  relaxing,  and  folntivey 
and  the  treatment  in  general  the  fame  as  in  the  (irft  five 
feClioDS  under  the  article  Fevers,  only  after  each  dofe 
of  the  faline  powder,  or  with  it,  as  your  difcretion  may 
lead,  bave.a  pint  of  peroral  drink  given  him;  and  if 
the  cough  is  troublefome,  a  hornful  of  the  fame  may  be 
given  every  two  hours,  be&des  what  is  given  with  the 
powder. 

PeSforal  Drink, 

Boil  four  ounces  of  French  barley  in  three  quarts  of 
water,  until  the  barley  is  foft,  then  add  thereto  of  diced 
figs  ahd  bruifed  raiiins,  each  four  ounces;  liquorice- 
root,  bruifed,  one  ounce ;  boil  them  a  little  while,  fo 
that  two  quarts  of  liquor  may  be  (trained  oiF. 

In  obAinate  cafes  that  have  not  given  way  to  the 
above  treatment,  a  ftrong  decoflion  of  the  rattle-fnake 
ro6t  hath  been  Angularly  ufeful :  it  powerfully  alters 
the  inflammatory  ftate  of  the  blood ;  in  difeafes  of  the 
fcrpafl  and  lungs,  it  promotes  expeSoration ;  it  pro- 
Inotes  both  perlpiration  and  urine ;  and  it  loofens  the 
belly. 


•  DecoHion  of  RaitU-frtake  Root. 

Take  rattle-fnake  root,  four  ounces,  boil  it  in  fix 
|>ints  of  water  to  four;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
give  it  all  in  twenty*four  hours. 

To  the  emolient  clvfter,  two  ounces  of  nitre  for  of 
Glauber's  fait,  if  tne  horfe  is  very  coHtve)  may  be 
added  in  thefe  inflammatory  complaints. 

If,  by  the  above,  he  begins  to  run  at  the  nofe,  you 
may  expe£l  a  recoverv  very  foon:  and  as  the  heat  and 
figns  ot  pain  decreafe,  the  medicines  may  be  given 
more  fparingly;  and  when  he  begins  to  eat,  the  cool- 
ing medicines  may  be  omitted,  but  continue  the  peflo- 
ral  drink.  .    ^ 

As  foon  a^  you  can  lead  him  out  and  exercife  him, 
take  care  that  his  diet  is  opening,  light,  and  nourifh- 
ing :  at  leaft,  for  a  fortnight  after  he  begins  to  recover 
he  may  have  three  or  four  fmall  feeds  of  oats,  beHdes  a 
mafl],  or  two  of  bran,  or  of  barley  Heeped  in  hot  water 
until  it  is  foft. 

There  is  alfo  a  falfe  baftard  pleurify;  it  has  been 
called  a  cheft  founder*  It  confiits  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  mufcles  that  are  feated  betwixt  the  ribs,  and  is 
known  by  a  flifFnefs  of  the  body,  (boulders,  and  fore- 
legs, uncommon  heaving  of  the  flanks,  a  (hrinkin^ 
when  touched  there;  and  fometimes  a  (taring  coat,  and 
a  dry,  (horc  cough.  It  fliould  be  remembered,  that 
when  horfes  move  with  difficulty  in  their  fore-parts, 
from  ftiffnefs  or  from  pain,  they  are  generally  faid  to 
be  foundered  in  their  bodies ;  but  for  the  mofl  part, 
the  caufe  is  in  the  hoofs,  or  in  the  feet.  This  (hould 
be  attended  to  carefully,  and  diflinguiihed  from  the 
baflard  pleurify. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  bleed,  and  rub  the  fides  over 
the  ribs,  twice  a-day,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
olivc-oil,  and  one  part  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac: 

five  gentle  purges  at  oroper  di(iances:  and  let  the  diet 
e  barley,  boiled  fo(t,  or  bran  given  either  dry  or  in 


mafbes.    This  diforder  fometimes  terminates  with  an 
abfcefs  on  the  (houlder,  or  on  the  infide  of  the  fore, 
legs. 
POCKET-HAYES.     Are  certain  (hort  nets  to  take 

Ehcafants  alive,  without  hurting  them ;  whofe  haunts 
eing  found  out,  place  vourfelf  for  the  better  view,  on 
fome  tree,  without  noife;  and  when  you  find  they  are 
there,  ftrew  a  little  barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  for  a  train, 
and  in  fome  likely  place  lay  five  or  fix  handfuh  to! 
gether,  to  which  they  will  come,  as  being  drawn  thi- 
ther by  the  train. 

Then  plant  the  pocket- net  defcribed  under  the  Ar- 
ticles, Calls,  Natural  and  Artificial,  Plate  III.  and 
fo  you  may  lay  two  or  three  of  .them  in  other  places, 
and  plant  crofs  their  walks. 

Thefe  pocket-hayes  are  about  a  yard  long,  and  (ixtccn 
inches  deep  :  you  may  alfo  in  other  paths,  place  two  or 
three  of  your  collars  of  horfc-hair,  in  fit  places,  athwart 
their  paths,  to  take  them  by  the  legs ;  and  be  fure  to 
watch  very  narrowly :  the  firft  that  is  taken  will  ftrug- 
gle  very  hard  to^et  oflT,  and  will  alfo  make  a  great  cry, 
which  may  occafion  the  frightening  awajr  ot  the  reil 
that  are  near  at  hand,  fo  that  nimmenefs  is  requifitc ; 
befides,  if  they  be  taken  bv  the  firings,  they  hazard  die 
breaking  the  lines  and  their  own  legs. 

POGE.    A  cold  in  a  horfe's  head. 

POINSON,  is  a  little  point,  or  piece  of  (harp- 
pointed  iron,  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  which  the  ca- 
valier  holds  in  his  right-ha!nd,  when  he  means  to  prick 
a  leaping-horfe  in  the  croup',  or  beyond  the  end  of  the 
faddle,  in  order  to  make  him  yerk  out  behind. 

POINTS,  or  toes  of  a  bow  ot  a  faddle.    Sn  Bows. 

POINT.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  make  a  point,  when  in 
working  upon  volts  he  does  not  obferve  the  ground  re- 
gularly, but  putting  a  little  out  of  his  ordinary  ground, 
makes  a  fort  ot  angle,  or  point,  by  his  circular  tread. 

POINTERS.  Their  great  utility  and  excellence  in 
(hooting  partridges,  moor,  or  heath -game,  which  makes 
them  worthy  of  our  regard,  are  well  known.  'There  is 
fo  great  a  variety  of  pointers,  of  diflirent  make  and 
fize,  and  fome  good  ot  each  kind,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
men  (hould  difler  in  their  opinions  concerning  them. 
The  pointers  moft  approved  are  not  fmall,  nor  very 
large ;  but  fuch  as  well  made,  light  and  (Irong,  and 
will  naturally  ftand.  A  fmall  pointer,  though  ever  fo 
good  in  his  kind,  can  be  but  ot  little  fervice  in  hunt- 
mg,  particularly  through  a  ftrong  piece  of  turnips, 
broom,  on  heath,  and  the  feet  of  a  large  heavy  dog, 
will  foon  be  tired  by  his  own  weight.  It  is  proper  for 
a  young  fportfman  to  procure  a  dog  that  is  well  broken, 
and  to  inquire  the  method  and  words  he  has  been  ufed 
to  by  his  former  mailer,  in  breaking  and  hunting  with 
him  ;  otherwife  the  dog  will  have  a  new  leiToq  to  learn. 
But  if  a  young  fportunan  is  defirous  of  breaking  his 
own  dogs,  the  following  is  the  method  advifed. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  whelp  ot  a  known  good 
breed,  begin  when  about  three  or  four  months  old  to 
teach  him  to  couch  at  a  piece  of  bread,  caufing  him  to 
lie,  whllft  you  walk  round  him  at  fome  diftance,  and 
come  nearer  to  him  by  degrees :  when  he  has  lain  as 
long  as  you  think  proper,  reward  him  with  the  piece  of 
bread,  and  fpeak  Kindly  ta  him*    Teach  Yarn  so  fetch 

and 
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and  carry,  to  bring  a  glove  or  a  bird  of  any  fort  after 
you ;  always  obferving  to  cheer  him  with  kind  expref. 
iions  when  he  does  well,  and  check  or  fpeak  roughly 
to  him  when  he  does  not  obey.  Ufe  him  to  obey  bjT 
whiftle  and  figns  with  your  hand  as  much  as  poflible ; 
for  it  is  a  bad  way  to  make  more  hallooing. in  the  field 
than  is  necelTary.  When  you  chaftifc  him,  it  fliould 
be  with  a  whip,  fo  as  to  make  him  remember  it,  ufing 
a  rough  voice  at  the  fame  time ;  but  the  chaflifement 
fliould  not  be  too  feverc,  and  the  words  vou  ufe  to  him 
as  few  as  poflible.  When  he  is  about  ftvc  months  old, 
ufe  him  treauently  to  be  tied  up,  let  him  have  his 
chain  off  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  morning  and  even- 
ing, It  is  bell  to  give  him  his  leffons  in  a  morning  be- 
fore you*  feed  him,  with  your  own  hand,  that  it  may 
iccm  as  a  reward,  the  more  to  endear  you  to  him ;  but 
do  not  overfeed  him.  Take  him  out  whenever  you 
walk,  fometimes  leading  him  in  a  firing;  fufFcr  him  to  go 
a  little  before  you,  and  fometimes  behind;  but  when 
loofe,  never  fuffer  him  to  go  far  from  you,  unlefs  you 
hunt  with  him  ;  and  oblige  him  to  come  to  you  at  the 
word  back,  or  here  ;  tram  him  thus  by  continual  lef- 
fons, till  his  attention  is  always  on  you  to  know  what 
he  is  to  do.  1 1  will  not  be  amifs  frequently  to  fire  off 
a  little  powder,  and  to  make  him  lie  down  whilft  vou 
load  a^ain,  which  will  not  only  teach  him  to  ftand  nre, 
but  will  alfo  make  him  acquamted  with  his  bufinefs  in 
the  field  ;  for  the  negle£l  ot  which  he  would  frequently 
fpring  birds  whilfi  you  are  loadine.  At  fix,  feven,  or 
etght  months  old,  (for  all  dogs  will  not  begin  to  hunt 
alike  early)  take  him  into  the  field  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft;  and  if  you  have  an  old  (launch  pointer,  take 
him  with  you  at  firft  to  teach  the  other  to  hunt  off. 
When  your  old  dog  makes  a  point,  if  the  young  bne  be 
not  near,  bring  him  up  by  degrees  till  he  fpring  the  birds, 
and  let  him  enjoy  the  fcent,  which  will  encourage  him  to 
hunt.  When  you  Jind  he  knows  bifds,  and  will  hunt,  it 
is  heft  to  take  him  out  alone:  obferve  which  way  the 
wind  lies,  and  if  you  can  conveniently,  enter  on  that 
fide  of  the  piece  you  intend  to  hunt  in,  which  is  oppofite 
thie  wind,  and  do  not  fuffer  your  dog  to  go  in  before 
you,  call  fiim  off  to  the  right  or  left,  croTs  before  the 
wind,  walking  ilowly  the  fame  way  till,  he  be  got  to 
the  fide  of  the  piece,  then  whiftlc  or  give  the  word 
back,  at  the  fame  time  walking  the  contrary  way, 
pointing  with  your  hsmd  the  way  you  would  have  him 

Jro  ;  bring  him  back  till  he  comes  to  the  other  hedge  or 
idc  of  the  field ;  advancing  forward  ten  or  twelve 
yards,  every  time  he  croffes  you ;  repeat  this  till  you 
have  regularly  hunted  through  the  whole  field ;  by 
wliich  means  you  will  certainly  find  birds,  if  there  be 
any.  When  he  points,  walk  up  to  him,  and  go  for- 
ward flowly  towards  the  birds  :  when  you  think  you 
arc  within  a  few  yards  of  them,  if  they  lie,  and  your 
dog  be  fteady,  walk  in  a  circle  round  them,  coming 
nearer  by  degrees  till  you  fpring  the  birds.  If  your 
dog  runs  aftef  them,  (as  moil  young  dogs  will  do) 
check  him  with  rough  words ;  but  if  he  contmues  doing 
fo,  you  mud  chaftife  him  fmartly  with  your  whip,  till 
you  break  him  of  that  fault.  It  is  very  common  with 
young  dogs  that  will  ftand  at  firft,  afterwards  to  break 
m  and  fpring  the  birds,  which  you  mud  never 'indulge 
him  in.    Put  a  few  fmall  (Lones  in  your  pocket,  and 


I  when  he  (lands,  endeavour  to  head  htm,  that  is,  to  get 
'  before  him,  holding  up  your  hand  with  a  (lone  ready  to 
throw  at  him,  to  deter  him  from  fpringing  the  birds, 
whilft  you  can  walk  round  him ;  or  it  it  be  convenient, 
take  a  perfon  with  you  on  horfeback,  and  when  your 
dog  commits  a  fault,  or  does  not  obey  your  call  or 
whiftle,  let  him  ride  after  and  whip  him  \  and  at  the 
fame  time,  if  you  whiftle  or  call,  he  will  naturally  come 
to  you  for  protection.     Thus  he  will  learn  to  come  to- 
you,  as  he  always  (hould  do,  when  he  has  committed 
a  fault ;  for  if  he  be  puuifhed  feverely  by  yourfelf,  you 
would  find  he  would  not  come  near  you  when  he  knew 
he  had  done  wrong,  which  would  render  it  difficult  to 
break  him ;  but  it  this  method  be  oblerved,  by  harfh 
words  and  moderate  corredlion,  Jie  will  foon  get  the 
better  of  the  foible,  and  become  ftaunch.     When  he 
commits  a  fault,  command  your  temper  in  corre£ling 
him,  and  let  it  be  without  pallion,  and  let  no  fault  pro- 
voke you  to  kick  or  ftrike  lo  as  to  hurt  him. 

The  breed  of  pointers  which  has  been  mgced  with 
Englijb  fpaniels,  fuch  as  are  for  fetting-dogs,  (in  order 
to  have  fuch  as  will  run  faft  and  hunt  brifklyj  are  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  fpaniel  in  them,  difficult  to- 
be  made  ftaunch,  and  many  of  (hem  never  will  (land 
in  company.  The  method  already  given  is  the  moft 
likely  to  fucceed  with  tliefe,  but  I  would  by  no  means 
advile  a  young  fportfman  to  meddle  with  fuch.  If  you 
find  your  dog  refra£lory,  and  cannot  eafily  make  nim 
(land,  yet  find  fome  qualities  that  induce  you  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  him,  (fuch  as  a' very  extraor- 
dinary fagacity  in  fcent,  and  that  of  a  ftrong  bold 
hunter)  when  he  knows  birds  well,  you  may  hunt  him 
with  a  leather  ftrap  three  or  four  yards  long,  faftened 
to  his  collar,  which  by  his  treading  on  it  frequently 
will  ihorten  his  fpecd,  and  render  him  the  eafier  to  be 
(lopped.  Some  will  hunt  him  with  a  collar  lined  with 
another,  through  which  feveral  clout-headed  nails  are 
put,  the  points  inward,  and  a  line  faftened  thereto:: 
which  will  not  only  check  his  running  too  faft,  but 
when  he  ftops,  if  the  line  be  long  enough  for  you  to* 
get  fo  near  as  to  fct  your  foot  on,  or  take  hold  of  ir,  if 
he  bolts  forward,  he  will  be  pricked  fo  as  to  make  him 
remember  it,  and  will  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  puniftiment..  You  muft  be  very  ftpift.  with 
him,  and  not  hunt  him  in  conipany  with  any  other  dog, 
till  he  be  quite  ftaunch :  it  often  cofis  a  great  deal  ot 
trouble  to  make  him  fo  ;  but  fuch  dogs,  when,  broken,, 
do  often  turn  out  the  beft. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  way  to  make  poihtera- 
ftand  well  in  company,  is,  when  they  are  young,  to 
take  them  out  conftantly  with  your  old  ftaunch  dogs». 
and  they  will  learn  by  degrees  to  ftahd  both  with  and 
without  company.  But  unlefs  he  is  of>  a. breed  known 
to  ftand  Baturally,  you  will  findmore  difficulty  in  breatk- 
ing  a  vicious  dog  in  company  than  by  himfelr.. 

It  is  alfo  common,,  not  to  begin  to  enter  pointers  till 
near  ayear  old  ;  becaufe  ufing  them  very  young  (hortens- 
their  (peed%  Suppofe  there  is  truth  in  this  maxim,  and 
your  dog  fhould  not  hunt  altogether  fo  faft,  a  fufficient 
amends  will  be  made  for  his  want  of  fwiftnefs,  by  hunt- 
ing more  carefully,  nor  will  he  run  upon  birds,  or  pafs- 
them  unnoticed,  as  dogs  which  run  very  faft  are  apt  to^ 
do.    For  mort^  fie  Sstting-dogs. 

BOISON.. 
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'POISON.     A  general  remedy  for. 
Take  the  inner  rind  of  elder,  and  longwort,  each  a 
handful;  of  long  pepper  and  liquorice,  each  an  ounce; 
rue,   a   fmall  handful  ;    annifeed,   cumminfeeds,    and 
turmeric  finely  beaten,  each  half  an  ounce;  a  root  of 
garlic  bruifcd;    madder,    two  ounces:    boil  thcfc  well 
bruifed  in  two  ouarts  of  ale,  beat  in  four  new  laid  eggs, 
and  an  ounce  ot  treacle ;  when  the  liquid  part  is  well 
ftrained,  give  half  a  pint  of  the  liquor,  as  hot  as  maybe,. 
in  a  morning  fading;  do  it  four  times  fucccfTively.  Or, 
Take  a  pint  of  llrong  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  fweet 
butter  or  oil,  and  of  London  trczcle  two  fpoonfuls;  fet 
it  on  the  fire,  mix  and  give  it  prettv  warm. 
POISON,  IN  Sheep.    Cure,    ' 
Look  under  tlie  tongue,  if  you  perceive  the  (heep  to 
reel  or  ftagger,  and  you  will  find  a  blifter:  cut  it,  and 
let  out  the  water;   then  rub  it  and  the  mouth  with 
urine  wherein  bole  ammoniac  and  fage  have  been  boil- 
ed, and  give  to  drink  half  a  pint  of  olive  oil  in  a  pint  of 
acw  milk,  but  keep  the  (heep  warm  two  or  three  days. 
POISON  IN  Swine.     Cfure, 

Get  mayweed  a  handful,  ground  ginger  an  ounce, 
annifeeds  and  fennelfeeds  a  like  quantity,  treacle  an 
ounce ;  boil  them  in  a  quart  of  beer. 

POLE-CATS,  Weasels,  is'c.  Thefe  creatures 
are  very  injurious  to  warrens,  dovc-houfes,  hen-roofis, 
Uc,  but  the  method  to  take  them,  in  hatches  and  fmall 
iron  gins,  like  thofe  made  for  foxes,  are  fo  well  known 
that  nothing  need  to  be  faid  of  them ;  only  for  prcferv- 
ing  dovc-houfes  from  being  dcfiroyed  by  pole-cats,  they 
mufi  be  ere6led  where  a  ditch  or  cnannel  may  be  had  to 
run  round  them,  and  this  will  keep  thofe  vermin  from 
making  their  burrows  under  ground. 

POLL-EVIL,  in  Houses,  is  a  fort  of  fiftula,  or 
deep  ulcer  between  the  ears  of  the  pole,  or  nape  of  the 
horfe's  neck,  which  proceeds  from  corrupt  humours 
falling  upon  it,  or  perhaps  from  fome  bruiie  or  blow, 
or  fome  other  difeaie. 

I'his  difeafe  is  produced  by  difiPerent  caufes,  and 
therefore  mull  be  differently  treated.  If  it  proceeds 
from  blows,  bruifes,  or  any  other  external  violence, 
let  the  fwelling  be  often  bathed  with  hot  vin^ar  ;  and 
if  the  hair  be  fretted  off  by  anv  oozing  through  the  fkin, 
inllead  of  vinegar  alone,  u(c  a  mixture  compofed  of 
two  quarts  of  vinegar,  and  one  of  fpirit  of  wine.  Some- 
times the  part  will  be  affeQed  with  a  troublelome  itch- 
ing, attended  with  heat  an4  inflammation  ;  in  this  cafe 
let  the  creature  be  blooded,  and  poultices,  compofed 
of  bread,  milk,  and  elder  flowers,  applied.  And  if  this 
be  pel  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  proper  phync  given  the  creature,  the  fwell- 
ing will  be  often  xiifperfed,  and  the  difeafe  cured  with- 
out fuppuration. 

But  when  the  fwelling  appears  to  be  critical,  and  alfo 
to  hsLve  matter  formed  in  it,  the  bed,  and  indeed  the 
Only  effectual  method,  is  to  apply  proper  poultices,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  fuppuration,  and  alTiif  the  burAing 
of  the  tumour.  Sometimes  it  will  be  neceflary  to  open 
it  with  a  knife,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  forbidden  mat- 
ter. In  this  cafe  you  muft  be  very  careful  not  to 
wound  the  tendinous  ligament,  that  runs  along  the  neck 
under  the  mane :  and  when  tiie  matter  it  farmed  on 


both  fides,  two  apertures  will  be  neceflfary;  for' you 
muft  by  no  means  divide  the  ligament,  though  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  give  vent  to  the  matter  formed  on  each 
fide. 

Sometimes  the  matter  will  flow  in  large  quantities, 
refembling  melted  glue,  and  be  of  an  oily  confidence. 
When  this  happens,  a  fecond  incifion  will  bencceflary, 
efpecially  if  you  difcover  any  cavities.  The  orifice^ 
muft  be  made  in  the  moll  depending  parts,  and  the 
wound  drefled  at  iiril  with  the  common  digeftive  lini- 
ment, compofed  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  tindure  oE 
myrrh  ;  and  after  digeltion,  with  the  precipitate  oim. 
ment.  Experience  has  alfo  proved  the  following  mcdi. 
cine  to  be  of  very  great  ufe  in  the  poll-evii. 

Take  of  vinegar  or  fpiiit  of  wine  half  a  pint;  of  vi- 
triol dilfolved  in  fpring-watcr,  half  an  ouncec  and  ot 
tindure  of  myrrh,  tour  ounces. 

Wafli  the  wound  with  this  mixture  twice  a-day,  and 
lay  over  the  part  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  tow  foaked  in 
vinegar,  and  the  white  of  eggs  beat  together;  obferving 
that  if  the  flefh  be  very  luxuriant,  to  pare  it  down 
with  the  knife,  before  you  walh  the  wound.  And  by 
this  application  alone,  you  may  often  cure  the  poll. 
evil,  Without  the  trouble  and  expence  of  other  rnedi* 
cines. 

But  the  ihorteft  method  of  curing  this  difeafe,  i$ 
what  the  farriers  call  fcalding;  and  this  will  fucceeJ 
when  the  wound  is  foul,  of  a  bad  difpofition,  and  a 
large  flux  of  matter.  The  fcalding  mixture,  generally 
ufed,  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  Take  of  cor- 
rofive  fublimate,  verdigris  in  flne  powder,  and  Rman 
vitriol,  of  each  two  drachms ;  of  green  vitriol,  or  cop- 
peras, half  an  ounce;  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  train 
oil,  each  eight  ounces  ;  and  of  re£lified  fpirits  of 
wine,  four  ounces ;  mix  the  whole  together  in  a  bottle. 

Take  £gyptlac  ointment,  two  ounces ;  oil  of  vitriol, 
one  ounce;  oil  of  turpentine,  two  ounces  ^  and  of  com- 
mon fweet  oil,  half  a  pint.    Or, 

Take  corrofive  mercury,  one  drachm;  Rmian  vi- 
triol,  one  drachm;  verdigris,  one  drachm  and  an 
half;  re£iified  (pirit  of  wine,  two  ounces ;  and  of  com« 
mon  fweet  oil,  fix  ounces. 

This  latter  is  ftronger  than  the  firft. 

This  is  the  flrongell  compofition  of  what  is  termed 
the  fcalding  mixture:  and  very  often  a  milder  will  be 
fufficient,  which  may  be  made  by  changing  the  corro- 
five  fublimate  for  red  precipitate,  and  the  Roman  for 
white  vitriol. 

The  maimer  of  ufing  the  above  compofition  is  ihis: 
they  firft  clean  the  abfcefs  very  well  with  a  fponge  dipt 
in  vinegar;  then  they  put  a  proper  quantity  of  the  mix- 
ture into  an  iron  ladle,  with  a  fpout  to  it,  make  it 
fcalding  hot,  pour  it  into  the  abfceis,  and  clofe  the  lips 
together  with  one  or  more  (pitches.  They  let  this  con- 
tinue two  or  three  days,  when  they  open  the  orifice, 
and  examine  the  abfcefs;  if  they  nnd  it  good  matter 
and  not  in  too  great  qiuntity,  thay  conclude  that  the 
difeafe  will  be  cured  without  any  other  application, 
except  bathing  it  with  ipirits  of  wine*  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  matter  flows  abundantly,  and  at  the  iame 
time  appears  of  a  thick  confiilcnce,  the  operation  muft 
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be  repeated  till  the  flux  of  matter  leiTens,  and  acquires 
a  thick  confidence. 

PONDS  FOR  Fish.  As  for  the  making  of  thefc 
ponds,  it  is  agreed,  thofe  grounds  arc  beft-  which  arc 
full  of  fprings,  and  apt  to  be  mooriOi,  for  the  one  will 
breed  them  well,  and  the  other  will  prcfcrvc  them 
from  being  Rolen. 

The  fituation  of  the  pond  is  alfo  to  be  confidcred, 
and  the  nature  of  the  currents  that  fall  into  it;  likc- 
Wife  that  it  be  rcfrefhcd  with  a  little  water,  or  with 
the  rain-water  that  falls  from  the  adjacent  hilly  ground. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  ponds  which  receive 
the  ftale  and  dung  of  horfcs,  and  other  cattle,  breed 
the  largeft  and  fattcft  fifh. 

As  to  making  a  fi(h-pond,  let  the  head  of  it  be  the 
Toweft  part  of  the  ground,  and  the  trench  of  the  flood- 
gate or  fluice  have  a  good  fwift  fall,  that  it  may  not  be 
too  long  in  emptying  when  you  have  a  mind  to  draw  it. 

You 'may  plant  willows  or  owlers  about  it,  or  both, 
and  then  caft  in  bavins  in  fome  places  not  far  from  the 
fide,  and  in  the  moft  fandy  places,  for  fifh  both  to 
fpawn  upon,  and  to  defend  them  and  the  younger  fry 
from  the  many  fifh,  and  alfo  frdm  vermin  that  lie  at 
watch  to  deftroy  them,  efpeciafly  the  fpawn  of  the 
carp  and  tench,  when  it  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  ducks 
or  vermin. 

Lebault,  Dubravius,  and  others  advifc,  that 
you  make  choice  of  fuch  a  place  for  your  pond,  that  it 
may  be  rcfrelhed  with  a  little  rill,  or  with  rain-water 
running  or  falling  into  it;  by  which  fifli  are  more  in- 
clined both  to  breed,-  and  are  alfo  refreflied  and  fed  the 
better,  and  do  prove  to  be  of  a  much  fweeter  and  more 
pleafant  tafte. 

To  which  end  it  is  obferved,  that  fuch  pools  as  be 
large  and  have  moft  gravel,  and  (hallows  where  fifli 
may  fport  themfelvcs,  do  aflbrd  filh  of  the  pureft  taftc. 
And  note,  that  in  all  pools  it  is  beft  to  have  fome  re- 
tiring place;  as  namely  hollow  banks,  or  (helves,  or 
roots  of  trees  to  keep  them  from  danger;  and,  when  they 
think  fit,  from  the  extreme  heat  of  fummer;  as  alfo, 
from  the  extremity  of  cold  in  winter.  And  note,  that 
rf  many  trees  be  growing  about  your  pond,  the  leaves 
tliercof  falling  into  the  water,  make  it  naufeou$  to  the 
fiih,  and  the  hih  to  be  fo  to  the  eater  of  it. 

It  is  noted  that  the  tench  and  eel  love  mud,  and  the 
carp  loves  gravelly  ground,  and  in  the  hot  months  to 
feed  on  grafs:  you  are  to  cleanfe  your  pond,  if  you  in- 
tend either  profit  or  pleafure,  once  every  three  or  four 
years,  cfpecially  fome  ponds,  and  then  let  it  He  dry  (\x 
or  twelve  months,  both  to  kill  the  watef-weeds,  as 
water  lilies,  candocks,  reate  and  bulru(hes  that  breed 
there ;  and  alfo  that  as  thefe  die  for  want  of  water,  fo 
grafs  may  grow  in  the  pond's  bottom,  which  carps  will 
eat  greedily  in  all  the  hot  months  if  the  pond  be  clean. 
The  letting  your  pond  dry  and  fowing  oats  in  the  bot- 
tom is  alfo  good,  for  the  fifh  feed  the  fafter:  and  being 
lonie  time  let  dry,  you  may  obferve  what  kind  of  fifn 
either  incrcafcs  or  thrives  beft  in  that  water;  for'^they 
differ  much  both  in  their  breeding  and  feeding. 

Lebault  alfo  advifes,  that  if  your  ponds  be  not 
verv  large  and  roomy,  that  you  often  leed  your  fifh 
by  throwing  into  them   chipping?  of  bread, .  curd», 


trains,  or  the  entrails  of  chickens  or  of  any  fowl  or 
eaft  that  you  kill  to  feed  yourfelves;  for  thefe  afford 
fifh  a  great  relief.  He  fays  that  frogs  and  ducks  do 
much  harm,  and  devour  both  the  fpawn  and  the  young 
fry  of  all  fifh,  efpecially  of  the  carp. 

Avoid  much  fhooting  at  wild-towl,  for  that  fright- 
ens, harms  and  deftroys  the  fifh. 

Note,  that  carps  and  tench  thrive  and  breed  beft 
when  no  other  fifh  is  put  with  them  into  the  fame 
pond ;  for  all  other  fifh  devour  their  fpawn,  or  at  leaft 
the  ^eateft  part  of  it.  And  note,  that  clods  of  grafs 
thrown  into  any  pond,  feed  the  carps  in  fummer;  and 
that  garden  earth  and  parflcy  thrown  into  a  pond,  re- 
covers and  refrefhes  the  fick  fifh.  And  note,  that 
when  you  flore  your  pond,  you  are  to  put  into  it  two 
or  three  mclters  for  one  fpawner,  if  you  put  them  into 
a  breeding-pond ;  but  if  into  a  nurfe  pond,  or  feeding.* 

Eond,  in  which  they  will  not  breed,  then  no  care  is  to 
e  taken,  whether  there  be  mofl  male  or  female  carptw 

It  IS  obferved,  that  the  beft  ponds  to  breed  carps 
are  thofe  that  are  ftony  or  fandy,  and  are  warm,  and 
free  from  wind,  and  that  are  not  deep,  but  have  wil- 
low trees  and  grafs  on  their  fides,  over  which  the 
water  does  fometimes  flow:  and  note,  tha.t  carps  do 
more  ufually  breed  in  marle-pits,  or  pits  that  have 
clean  clay  bottoms,  or  in  new  ponds,  or  ponds  that  lie 
dry  a  winter  feafon,  than  in  old  ponds,  that  be  full  of 
weeds. 

As  the  method  of  ordering  fifLponds  is  now  very 
well  known,  and  there  are  few  books  of  gardening  but 
what  give  fome  directions  about  it,  it  is  hoped  the 
reader  will  think  the  following  quotation,  from  Bowl* 
KER  fufficient. 

**  When  you  intend  to  ftock.a  pool  with  carp  or 
tench,  make  a  clofe  ethering- hedge  acrofs  the  head  of 
the  pool  about  a  yard  diftance  of  the  dam,  and  about 
three  feet  above  the  water,  which  is  the  beft  refuge  for 
them  I  know  of,  and  the  only  method  to  prefcrvc 
pool-fi(h;  becaufe  if  any  one  attempts'to  rob  tne  pool, 
muddies  the  Water,  or  diflurbs  it  with  nets,  moff  of 
the  fifh,  if  not  all,  immediately  flyi)etween  the  hedge 
and  the  dam,  to  preferve  themfelves;  and  in  all  pools, 
where  there  are  fuch  fhelters  and  (hades,  the  fim  de^ 
light  to  fwim  backwards  and  forwards,  through  and 
round  the  fame,  rubbing  and  fporting  themfelves  there* 
with.  This  hedge  ought  to  be  made  chiefly  of' oris, 
and  not  too  clofe,  the  boughs  long  and  ftraggling  to* 
wards  the  dam,  by  which  means  you  may  feed. and  fat- 
ten them  as  you  pleafe.  The  beft  baits  for*  drawing 
them  together  at  firft  are,  maggots  or  young  wafps;  the 
next  are.,  buiiock*s-brainSf  and  lob- worm»  chopped  to- 
gether, and  thrown  into  the  pools^in  large  quantities^ 
about  two  hours- before  fun.fet,  fummer i  and  winter. 
By  thus  ufing  thefe  groutul-baits  once  a  day  for  a  fort- 
night together,  the  hlh  will  come  as  conftantly  and  na- 
turally to  the  place  as  cattle  to  their  fodder;  and  to  fa- 
tisf)^  your  cunolity,  and  convince  you  herein,  after 
you  have  baited  the  pool  for  fome  time,  as  diredled, 
take  about  the  quantity  of  a  two- penny  loaf  of  wheaten 
bread,  cut  it  into  (liccs  and  wet  it;  then  throw  it  into 
the  pool  where  you  had  batted,  and  the  carp  will  feed 
upon  it:  after  you  have  ufed  the. wet  bread  three  or 
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four  mornings,  tlien  throw  fomc  dry  bread  in«  which 
will  lie  on  the  top  of  the  water  :v  and  if  you  watch,  out 
of  (ighc  of  the  fiin,  you  will  prefently  fee  them  fwim  to 
it  and  fuck  4t  in.  I  look  upon  wheaten  bread  to  be  the 
beft  food  for  them,  though  barley  or  oatea  bread  is 
very  good.  If  there  be  tench  and  pearch  in  the  fame 
pond,  they  will  feed  upon  the  four  former  baits,  and 
not  touch  the  bread.  Indeed  there  is  no  pool-fiOi 
fo  fhy  and  nice  as  carp.  When  the  water  is  difturbed, 
carp  will  fly  to  the  fated  (belter  they  can;  which  I  one 
<lay  obferved,  when  aflifting  a  gentleman  to  (i(h  his 
pool ;  for  another  perfon  difiurbed  the  water,  by 
throwing  the  calling  net,  but  caught  not  a  carp; 
whereupon  two  or  three  of  us  ftripped,  and  went  into 
the  pooly  which  was  provided  with  fuch  a  fort  of  a 
iiedge  in  it  as  is  before  defcribed,  and  thither  the  carp 
had  fled  for  fafety :  then  fifhing  with  our  hands  on 
^  both  fides  of  the  hedge,  that  is,  one  on  either  iide,  we 
/Catched  what  quantity  of  carp  was  wanting. 

The  beft  way  to  make  the  pond-head  fecure,  is  to 
drive  in  two  or  three  rows  of  (takes  about  fix  feet  long, 
at  ibout  four  feet  diftance  from  each  otlier*  the  whole 
length  of  the  head,  the  firft  row  ot'  which  is  to  be  ram- 
medy  at  lead,  four  feet  deep,  that  they  may  fiand 
ftrong  and  fure. 

Or  if  vou  happen  to  find  the  bottom  faliie,  efpecially 
if  it  connfts  of  a  running-fand,  you  may  befides  lay  the 
foundation  with  quick-lime^  which  flacking  will  make 
it  as  hard, as  a  ftone. 

Then  dig  your  pond,  and  caft  the  earth  among  the 
piles  and  ftakes,  and  when  they  are  well  covered  over, 
drive  in  another  row  or  two  over  them,  ramming  in 
the  earth  in  the  void  fpaces,  that  it  may  lie  clofe  and 
keep  in  the  w^ter;  ana  fo  you  may  continue  flakes  up- 
on ilakes,  ramming  in  the  earth  till  your  pond-head 
he  of  the  height  you  defigned  it. 

The  infide  of  the  dam  muft  be  very  fmooth  aind 
Arait,  that  no  current  may  have  power  over  it. 

If  the  pond  carry  fijt  feet  water,  it  is  enough;  but 
it  mufl  be  eight  feet  deep,  to  receive  the  fremes  and 
rains  that  fliould  fall  into  it. 

It  would  alfo  be  advantageous  to  have  (hoals  on  the 
fides,  for  the  fifli  to  fun  themfelves  on,  and  lay  their 
fpawn  on;  befides  on  other  places,'  fome  holes,  nollow 
banks,  flielves,  roots  of  trees,  iflands,  i^c.  to  ferve 
39  their  retiring  places. 

Befides  it  is  to  be  confidered,  whether  or  not  you  de- 
Cgn  your  pond  for  a  breeder,  if  you  do,  never  expe6l 
^uiy  large  carps  from  thence,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the 
number  of  the  fpawn  will  overftock  the  pond,  and  a. 
flore-pond  has  always  been  accounted  the  beft  for  large 
carps. 

If  you  would  make  a  breeding-pond  become  a  flore- 1 
pond,  when  you  fue,  fee  what  quantity  of  carp  it  will 
contain,  andf  then  put  in  either  all  melters,  or  all 
fpawners,  by  which  means,  in  a  little  time,  you  may 
have  carps  that  are  both  large  and  exceeding^  iat ;  thu^ 
by  putting  in  but  one  fax,  there  is  an  impoflibility  of  the 
increafe  of  them  ;  but  the  roach  will,  notwithftanding, 
multiply  abundantly.. 

As  to  the  fituation  and  difpofitioh  of  the  principal 
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j  great  waters  for  the  head  ouarters  of  the  fifli,  from 
whence  you  may  take,  or  wherein  you  may  put,  any 
ordinary  quantity  of  fiih.  You  fliould  alfo  nave  ftews 
and^  other  auxiliary  waters,  fo  that  you  may  convey  any 
part  of  the. flock  from  one  to  the  otheri  by  which  means 
you  will  never  want,  and  need  not  abound ;  and  far- 
ther, lofe  no  time  in  the  growth  of  the  filh,  but  em- 
ploy the  water,  as  land  is  employed,  to  the  beft  advan- 
tage. 

You  are  to  view  the  grounds,  and  find  out  fome  fall 
between  the  hills,  ^s  near  a  fiat  as  may  be,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  proper  current  for  the  water. 

If  there  be  any  difficulty  in  making  a  judgment  of 
this,  take  an  opportunity  after  fome  fudden  rain,  or  the 
breaking  up  of  a  great  fnow  in  winter,  and  you  will 
plainly  fee  which  way  the  ground  cafts,  for  tne  water 
will  take  the  true  fall,  and  run  accordingly. 

The  condition  of  the  place  mufl  determine  the 
quantity  of  the  ground  which  is  to  be  covered  with 
water. 

For  example;  we  may  well  propofe  in  all  fifteen 
acres  in  three  ponds,  or  eight  acres  in  two,  and  not 
lefs ;  and  thefe  ponds  (hould  be  placed  one  above  an- 
other,  fo  that  the  point  of  the  lower  may  almoft  reach 
the  upper :  which  contrivance  is  no  lefs  beautiful  than 
advantageous. 

The  head,  or  bank,  which  by  fl.opping  the  current 
is  to  raife  the  water,  and  fomake  a  pond,  muft  be  built 
with  clay  and  earth,  taken  out  of  the  pan  or  hollow 
digged  in  the  lowefl  eround  above  the  bank  ;  and  that 
pan  (hould  be  fliapea  as  a  half  oval,  the  fiat  of  which 
comes  to  the  bank,  and  the  longer  diameter  runs  fquare 
from  it.     See  Banks. 

POND-HEADS,  TO  MAKE  and  raise:  itisevi- 
dent  that  if  a  dam  be  made  acrofs  a  valley,  or  low 
marib,  where  the  water  riins,  it  will  produce  a  pond : 
and  as  the  dam  or  bank  is  higher  than  tne  centre-point, 
which  lies  againft  the  lowefl  ground,  fo  much  the 
deeper  is  the  pond ;  and  if  the  hills  on  each  fide  rife 
fleep  and  quick,  the  water  ftopt  will  cover  lefs  ground 
than  if  they  bad  a  flow  or  gentle  afcent. 

For  the  pnaking  of  the  bank  head,  be  fure  it  be  firnij 
and  not  apt  to  leak,  which  it  will  certainly  do  if  made 
only  of  earth ;  therefore  it  is  neceffary  to  carry  up  a 
bed  or  wall  of  clay,  the  whole  length  of  the  bank, 
with  a  good  ramming  a  foot  or  two  from  below  the. 
furface  of  the  ground,  to  fuch  a  height  as  the  viater  is 
defigned  to  fland,  allowing  a  fplit  or  two  at  lead  lor 
that  purpofe,  otherwife  the  water  lying  under  a  grejt 
weight  from  its  depth,  will  work  itfelf  underneath 

As  the  clay  is  rammed,  take  care  that  earth  be 
brought  to  carry  up  the  bank  with  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent Its  being  fearched  and  cracked  by  the  height  ot  the 
fun,  which  is  of  very  ill  confequence  ^  and  therefore 
when  come  to  its  full  height,  it  muft-  forthwith  be 
covered  and  clofed  with  mould  :  vou  ihuft  allow  three 
feet  to  the  breadth  of  this  clay  ben,  raifing  it  to  fuch  a 
height  as  you  would  have  the  water  fland,  and  raife  it 
with  earth  three  feet  higher ;  though  two  feet  would 
ferve,  were  it  not  that  the  unavoidable  flnking  of  the 
banjc,  will  require  at  leaft  one  foot. 

When  feveral  ponds  or  ftews  are  proje^ed  to  be 
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funk  at  the  fame  time,  there  will  be  had  great  advantage 
by  the  clay  taken  out  of  them,  that  will  be  much  more 
than  is  neceflary  for  the  bed,  and  which  may  ftrengthen 
the  bedy  upon  account  of  its  bein^  prefled  down  by  the 
tumbrels  or  carts,  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  the  bank  will  be 
made  very  firm ;  it  will  likewife  fave  the  breaking  of 
the  ground  within  the  pond,  which  is  a  great  beneGr  «n 
the  teed  of  thefifh. 

As  to  the  dimenfions,  they  are  governed  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  hill  rifing :  for  if  it  be  (ieep-,  then  in  order  to 
cover  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  ground,  you  mu(l  raife  the 
bank  higher,  and  of  confequence  it  muft  be  made 
flronger  than  when  the  ground  has  a  gentle  afcent,  fo 
as  a  moderate  height  would  throw  the  water  upon 
^ound  enough ;  ofthis  there  is  a  great  difference,  for 
in  fome  places  ten  feet  high  may  cover  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  in  others^  which  may  beeafily  difcovered  by 
the  water-Icvely  whereby  yqu  may  flake  the  water^ine 
upon  the  ground  to  any  height,  and  iix  the  de'^ermined 
height  of  the  bank. 

PONT-LEVIS  is  a  diferderly  refifting  a£tion  of  a 
horfe,  in  difobedience  to  his  rider,  in  which  he  rears  up 
feveral  times  running,  and  raifes  fo  upon  his  hind  legs, 
that  be  is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

POP£,  OR  Ru  FF.  This  tifh  with  a  double  name,  is 
fmall,  and  rarely  grows  bigger  than  a  gudgeon ;  in  fhape 
not  unlike  the  pearch,  but  reckoned  better  food,  being 
plcafant  in  tafte.  His  haunts  are  the  deepeft  running 
places  in  a  gravel  river,  the  exad  bottom  whereof  hav. 
ing  found  by  plumbing,  and  your  hooks  being  baited 
with  fmall  red  worms,  or  brandling  worms,  you  may 
fifh  with  two  or  three  hooks,  and  you  will  have  excel- 
lent fport ;  for  he  is  a  greedy  biter,  and  they  are  io  great 
ihoals  together,  where  the  water  is  deep,  fmooth  and 
calm ;  fo  that  if  you  would  take  a^ood  quantity  of  them, 
bait  the  ground  with  earth,  and  iiln  for  them  with  a  fmall 
red  worm. 

PORTER  TO  CARRY.  Ufed  in  the  French  manage, 
for  directing  or  pufhing  on  a  horfe  at  pleafure,  whether 
forwards,  upon  turns,  &c. 

POULTRY  is  a  term  given  to  all  kinds  of  domeflic 
fowls  brought  up  in  a  farm -yard,  as  cocks  and  hens, 
ducks,  geele,  turkies,  dec.  all  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  of, 
and  begin  with 

Dunghill  Cocks  and  Hens,  generally  termed  Fcwls. 

The  country  yard  cannot  be  faid  to  be  complete,  till 
well  (locked  witn  fowl,  which  advantage  will  appear  to 
every  one  who  keeps  them.  The  pooreil  villager  may 
reap  the  fame  benefit  from  the  produds  as  the  moft  fub- 
f^antial  farmer,  they  being  able  to  fhift  for  themfelves 
tlie  grcateft  part  of  the  year,  by  their  feeding  on  ihfefks, 
corn,  or  any  thing,  altnoft.  that  is  edible  by  any  fort  of  j  egg  of  plaiftcr,  or  chalk,  and  let  that  be  for  a  ncll 

animal.  <^g^» 

I  fhallnotenter  into  a  minute  defcription  of  the  fcve-  Thofc  hens  that  have  fpiirs  often  break  thfir  eggs, 
ral  forts  of  cocks  and  hens,  only  advife  you  to  chufe ,  and  generally  will  not  hatch  them,  and  they  will  fome- 
thofe  that  arc  the  beft  breeders  and  the  bcil  layers ;  j  times  eat  them;  thcfc  mull  be  fcowercd,  as  well  as 
the  oldclf  being  always  reckoned  the  heft  futers,  and  the  I  thofe  that  fcrarch  and  crow  Tike  a  co^k  ;  firlt,  by 
youngeft  the  befl  layers ; ♦  but  no  fort  will  be  good  for  plucking  their  great  quills  out  of  their  vings,  and 
cither,  if  thev  are  kept  too  fat ;  the  beft  age  to  let  a  hen  by  feeding  them  with  millet,  barley,  and  paltc,  cut 
far  chickens  is  from  two  years  old  to  five,  and  thcbeil  .  into  bits,  pounded  acorns  and  bran,  wita  pottage  or 
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month  to  fet  them  is  Felruary ;  though  any  month  be- 
tween that  and  Michaelmas  is  good.  A  hen  fits  twenty- 
one  days,  whereas  gcefe,  ducks,  and  turkies,  fit  thirty. 
Obferveto  let  them  have  con()antly  meat  and  drink  near 
them,  while  they  fit,  that  they  may  not  ftraggle  from 
their  eggs  and  chill  them: 

One  cock  will  ferveten  hens! 

If  fowls  aie  fed  with  buck  or  French  wheat,  or  with 
hemp-feed,  it  is  faid,  they  will  lay  more  eggs  than  or- 
dinary ;  and  buck- wheat,  either  whole  or  ground,  made 
into  pafic,  which  is  the  beft  way,  is  a  grain  that  will  fatten 
fowls  or  hogs  ver)'  fpecdilv  ;  but  the  common  food  ufed 
is  barley-meal,  with  milk  or  water,  but  wheat-flour 
raoiftencd  is  beft. 

A  good  hen  fhould  not  difler  from  the  nature  of  the 
cock ;  flic  (hould  be  working,  vigilant  and  laborious, 
both  for  hcrfclf  and  her  chickens  ;  in  Cie,  the  biggefl 
and  largeil  are  the  beft,  every  proportion  anfwcra- 
ble  to  thofe  of  the  cock,  only  niftead  of  a  comb, 
fhe  (hould  have  upon  her  crown  a  high  thick  tuft  of  fea- 
thers. 

She  fhould  have  good  and  (Irong  claws  ;  but  it  will 
be  better  if  fhe  has  no  hinder  claws,  becaufe  they  often 
break  the  eggs,  and,  befides,  fqch  as  have,  do  fomctimes 
prove  unnatural. 

Crowing  hens  are  neither  good  layers  nor  good 
breeders. 

The  elder  hens  are  rather  to  be  chofen  for  hatching 
than  the  younger,  becaufe  they  are  more  conftant,  and 
will  fit  out  their  time  ;  but  if  you  chufe  for  laying,  take 
the  youngeft,  becaufe  they  are  lufbr,  and  prone  to 
generation  ;  but  do  not  chufe  a  fat  nen  for  either  of 
thefe  purpofes ;  for  if  fhe  be  fe(,  fhe  will  forfake  her  nefl ; 
the  eggs  me  lays  will  be  without  (hells,  and  befides  Ihe 
will  grow  flothful  and  lazy. 

Thofe  eggs  that  are  laia  when  the  hens  are  a  vear  and 
a  half,  or  two  years  old,  are  the  befl ;  you  mim  at  that 
time  give  the  hens  plenty  of  vifiuals,  and  fometimes 
oats  with  fenugreek  to  heat  them,  if  you  would  have 
laige  eggs  \  for  thofe  that  are  fat  commonly  laybut 
fmall  ones  \  mix  fome  chalk  with  their  food,  br  mix  tome 
bruifed  brick  with  their  bran,  moiftened  with  a  little  wa- 
.  ter,  and  give  them  their  belly-full  of  hajf-boiled  barley, 
with  vetch  and  millet. 

Some  hens  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eating  their  eggs : 
to  prevent  this«  take  out  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  put 
moift  plaifter  round  about  the  yolk,  and  fufl'er  it  to  grow 
hard  ;  and  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat  it,  and  tinds 
(he  cannot  do  it,  ihe  will  foon  give  over  breaking  lier 
eggs. 

You  may  likewife  pour  a  clear  plaifter  upon  the  yulk 
of  an  egg,  and  let  it  harden,  lo  that  it  may  ferve  tor  a 
fhell,  and  put  into  the  ncft  ;    or  you  may  (hape 
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crumbs  of  wheat-bread,  fteeped  in  water,  or  barley- 
weal,       ' 

Keep  them  in  a  clofc  plaoe,  and  at  reft,  and  pul!  the 
feathers  from  their  heads,  thighs,  and  rumps.  If  a 
hen  be  too  hit,  or  has  a  loofcnefs,  (he  will  lay  windy 
eggs. 

A  hen  will  fit  well  from  the  fecond  year  of  her  lay- 
feg  to  the  fifth  :  the  beft  time  to  fet  a  hen,  that  the 
chick<:ns  may  be  large  and  moft  kindly,  is  in  Fe- 
bruary^  in  the  increale  of  the  moon,  that  flic  may 
difclofe  tlie  chickens  in  the  increafe  of  the  next 
new  moon,  being  in  March ;  for  one  brood  of  this 
month^s  chickens  is  worth  three  of  iliofe  of  any  other 
month. 

Hens  may  .fet  from  March  to  OSfober^  and  have  good 
chickens,  but  not  after  that  time,  for  the  winter  is  a  great 
enemy  to  their  breeding. 

A  nen  fits  juft  twenty-one  days,  and  if  you  fet  a  hen 
v)pon  the  eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or  turkies,  you  mud  fet 
diem  nine  Says  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to  her,  of 
which  a  hen  will  cover  nmeteen  ;  but  always  fet  an 
^dd  ege,  what  number  foevcr  you  fet  her  with. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  mark  one  fide  of  the  eggs 
When  you  put  them  under  the  hen,  and  to  obferve  whe- 
ther  (ne  turns  them  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other, 
Md  if  (he  does  not,  then  take  an  opportunity  when 
ihe  is  from  them  to  turn  them  yourfelf.  But  a 
ken  that  does  not  turn  them  herfelf  is  of  the  lefs 
Value. 

Take  care  that  the  eggs'  you  fet  a  hen  on  be  new. 
Which  may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  full,  and 
clear  \  this  may  be  difcoveired  by  looking  through  them 
in  the  fun ;  nor  do  yoii  choofe  tne  largeft,  for  they  have 
oftentimes  two  yolks,  and  though  fome  are  of  opinion 
that  fuch  will  produce  two  chickens,  it  proves  com- 
monly a  millake,  and  if  they  do,  they  generally  prove 
abortive  and  mondrous. 

A  hen  muft  not  be  taken  *ofF  or  difturbed  from  her 
iieft,  for  that  will  make  her  utterly  forfake  it. 

While  (he  is  fitting  you  mult  place  her  meat  and 
water  near  her,  that  her  eggs  may  not  cool  while  (he  is 
gone  to  fcek  her  food.  If  (he  (hould  be  abfent  from 
her  neft,  ttir  up  the  ftraw,  and  make  it  foft  andi 
handfome,  and  lay  th«  eggs  in  the  fame  order  ihe  left 
ihcm. 

It  is  very  necefFary  to  perfume  her  neft  with  rofcmary 
or  brimftonc,  and  you  muft  take  care  that  the  cock  does 
not  come  at  the  eggs  and  fit  upon  them,  for  he  will  en- 
danger the  breaking  of  them,  and  caufe  the  hen  not  to 
like  her  neft  fo  well  as  before.  •  ^ 

When  hens  are  laying,  the  old  ftraw  (hould  be 
taken  away,  and  frefh  put  in,  that  it  may  not  breed 
fleas,  or  other  vermin,  which  much  incommodes 
them.  •    • 

The  maladies  incident  to  hens  areas  follow : 

Setting  hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice  and  ver- 
inin  :  for  the  cure,  pound  burnt  cummin  and  ftapnifgar, 
ot  each  equal  quantities  ;  and  mix  it  w^th  wine,  arid  rub 
the  hens  witl^ir,  or  wafh  them  with  a  decoflion  of  wild 
lupines. 

If  hens  arc  troubled  with  a  loofcnefs,  mix  a  handful 
of  barley-meal  and  as  much  wax,  in  fome  wine ;  make  it 


into  a  raafs,  and  give  it  them  in  the  momiiw  befeie  they 
have  any  cither  meat,  or  etfe  let  them  drink  a  decoOion 
of  apples  or  quinces. 

Hens,  by  laying  too  many  eggs,  fometimes. exhaatt 
their  ftrength  and  langui(h :  the  Tame  likewife  happens 
by  hens  fitting  too  long ;  to  ren»eJy  this,  uke  the 
Wliitc  of  an  egg,  which  you  muft  roaft  till  it  fooks 
as  if  it  was  burnt;  mix*this  with  an  equal  qaamiiy 
of  dried  raifins,  alfo  burnt,  and  give  the  hen  this  fail. 
ing. 

Your  hen-houfe  muft  be  large  and  fpacious,  with  a 
pretty  high  roof  and  ftrong  walls,  to  keep  out  both 
thieves  and  vermin  ;  let  there  be  windows-on  the  call 
fide,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rifing  fun, 
(irongly  lathed  and  clofe  fluit ;  upwards,  and  round 
about  the  inlide  of  the  wall  upon  the  ground,  (hould  be 
made  large  pens  of  three  feet  high,  for  geefe,  ducks,  and 
large  fowls  to  (it  in,  and  near  unto  the  covering  of  the 
houfe  (hould  be  long  perches,  reaching  from  one  fide  of 
the  houfe  to  the  other,  on  which  (hould  fit  cocks,  hens, 
capons,  and  turkies,  each  on  fuch  perches  as  they  are 
difpofed. 

At  another  fide  of  the  houfe,  at  the  darkeft  pan  of  ' 
the  ground  pens,  fix  hampers  full  of  ftraw  for  neds  in 
which  hen«  (hould  lay  their  eggs  ;  but  when  they  (it  lo 
hatch  chickens,  then  let  them  (it  on  the  ground,  other, 
wife  it  will  be  dangerous. 

Alfo  let  thefe  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls,  that  the 
poultry  may  climb  to  their  perches  with  the  greateft 
eafe. 

The  floor  muft  not  be  paved,  but  made  of  earth 
fmooth  atid  eafy.  Let  the  imaller  fowl  have  a  hole 
made  at  one  end  of  the  houie,  to  go  in  and  come  out  at 
when  tlhey  pleafe,  or  elfe  they  will  fcek  out  Toofts  in  other 
places  ;  but  of  larger  fowl,  you  may  open  the  door  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

It  would  be  better  if  the  hen  houfe  was  fituatcd  near 
fome  kitchen,  brewhoufe,  bakehoufe,  or  kiln,  where  it 
may  have  the  heat  of  the  fire,  ^d  be  perfumed  with 
fmqke,  which  is  to  pullets  both  delighttul  and  whole- 
fotne. 

As  foon  as  your  chickens  are  hatched,  if  any  be 
weaker  than  the  reft,  wrap  them  in  wool,  and  let  them 
have  the  heat  of  the  fire ;  it  will  alfo  be  very  good  to 
perfume  them  with  rofcmary  ;  the  (irft  hatched  chickens 
may  be  kept  in  a  fieve  till  the  reft  are  difclofcd,  for 
they  will  not  car  for  two  days;  fome  (hells  being 
harder  than  others,  they  will,  require  fo  much  more 
time  in  opening  ;  but  unlefs  the  chickens  are  weak. 
or  then  unkind,  it  will  not  be  ami(k  to  let  them 
continue  under,  her,  for  (he  will  nouri(h  them  kindly. 

When  they  are  two  days  old,  give  them  very  fmall 
oatmeal,  fome  dry,  and  fome  (Iceped  in  milk,  oreiic 
crumbs  of  fine  white  bread  ;  and  whep  they  have  gained 
ftrength,  curds,  cheefe  parings,  white  bread,  crufts  leaked 
in  beer  or  milk,  barley -meal,  or  wheaten  bread  fcaldod,. 
or  the  like  foft  meat,  that  is  fmall  and  will  be  eafily  di- 
gefted. 

It  is  neccflary  to  keep  them  in  the  houfe  for  a  fort- 
night, and  not  fu(Fer  them  to  go  abroad  with  the  hen  to 
worm.  Green  chives  chopped  among  their  nrcat  is 
very  good,  and  will  preferve  them  from  the  rye  or  other 
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AFcafes  in  the  head,  and  never  let  them  want  clear 
water,  for  puddle  water  will  be  apt  to  give  tl^ernnhe 
pip. 

Nor  muft  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel,  or 
cockle,  for  thefe  are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones, 
nor  let  them  go  into  gardens  till  they  are  fix  weeks 
old. 

If  you  would  have  them  crammed,  coop  them  up 
when  the  dam  has  forfaken  theiii,  and  cram  them  with 
dough  madeof  wheaten  meal  and  milk,  which  dip  in  milk, 
and  thruft  down  their  throats,  but  let  them  not  be  too  big, 
left  you  choak  them  ;  and  they  will  be  fet  in  a  fort- 
night. • ' 

l"o  diftinguifh  whether  a  chicken  is  good  or  not :  after 
a  chicken  is  killed  it  will  be  ftifFand  white,  and  firm  in 
the  vent,  it  new  killed ;  but  tender,  and  green  in  the 
vent,  if  ft.';^c. 

If  you  rub  your  finger  on  the  brcaft  of  a  fcalded 
chicken,  if  it  be  new  killed  it  will  feel  rough ;  but  if  ftale, 
flippery  and  flimy. 

A  crammed  chicken,  if  it  be  fat,  will  have  a  fat  rump, 
and  a  fat  vein  upon  the  fide  of  the  breaft  of  her,  like  a 
pullet. 

In  order  to  fatten  chickens,  you  muft  put  them  into 
coops,  and  feed  them  with  bariey-meal  ;  put  likewife 
a  fmali  quantity  of  brickduft  in^o  their  water,  which 
they  ought  never  to  be  without :  this  laft  will  give  them 
an  appetite  to  their  meat,  and  fatten  them  very  foon  ; 
for  in  this  cafe  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  all  fowls  and 
birds  have  twoftomachs,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  one 
is  their  crop,  that  foftens  their  food,  and  the  other  the 

Sizzard,  thai  macerates  the  food  ;  in  the  laft  we  always 
nd  fmall  ftones  and  ftiarp  liand,  which  help  to  do  that 
office,,  and  without  them  or  fomething  of  that  kind,  a 
fowl  will  be  wanting  of  its  appetite  to  eat ;  for  the  giz- 
zard cannot  mafticate,  or  as  it  may  be  faid,  grind  the 
food  faft  enough  to  difcharge  it  from  the  crop,  without 
fuch  fand  or  ftones  :  and  m  this  cafe  the  brickduft  is 
affiftiftg. 

Ducks. 

Ducks  are  very  neceffary  for  the  huftiandman's  yard,* 
in  that  they  require  no  charge  in  keeping ;  they  live  on 
loft  corn,  wofms,  fnails,  &c.  for  which  reafpn  they  are 
very  good  for  gardenn  Once  in  a  year  they  arc  very 
goodlavers  of  eggs,  efpeciaily  a  fort  of  duck  that  turns 
up  the  Dili  more  than  the  common  kind ;  and  when 
they  fit  they  need  little  attendance,  except  to  let  them 
have  a  little  barley,  or  oflPal  corn  and  water  near  them, 
that  they  may  not  flraggle  far  from  their  ncft  to  chill 
their  eggs. 

In  general  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  fct  a  hen 
upon  the  ducks  eggs,  than  any  kind  of  duck  whatever, 
becaule  the  old  one  leads  them  when  hatched,  too  foon 
to  the  water,  where,  if  the  weSithcr  be  frofty,  fome  will 
be  loft.  They  follow  the  hen  a  good  while  upon  the 
land,  and  ft)  get  hardy  before  they  venture  to  the  wa- 
ter. 

About  tliirtcen  eggs  is  the  proper  number  to  let  a 
duck  fit  upon  ;  the  hen  will  cover  as  many  ol*  thefe  as 


of  her  own,  and  will  bring  them  up  well :  fo  that  cver^ 
way  (he  is  more  profitable  for  that  purpofe. 

When  the  ducklings  are  hatched  they  require  no  care^ 
if  the  weather  be  tolerably  good ;  but  if  they  happen  to 
be  produced  in  a  very  rainy  feafon,  it  would  be  right  to 
keep  them  under  cover  a  little,  efpeciaily  in  the  night  $  for 
though  the  duck  naturally  loves  water,  it  requires  theaf- 
fiftance  of  its  feathers,  and,  till  they  are  grown,  iseafily 
hurt  by  the  wet. 

The  fattening  of  ducks  at  any  age  is  very  eafy,^  and 
whether  it  be  the  duckling,  or  the  grown  duck,  themc- 
thpd  to  be  ufed  is  exactly  the  fame.  They  are  to  be 
put  in  a  quiet  dark  place,  and  kept  in  a  pen,  where  they 
are  to  have  plenty  of  corn  and  water :  any  kind  of  corn 
will  do,  and  with  this  fingle  dire6tion,  they  v  ill  fatten 
themfelves  extremely  well  in  fifteen  or  twenty  6^ys  ; 
and  will  bring  a  price  that  very  well  repays  their  feed- 
ing. 
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Grr/f. 

The  benefit  arifing  from  geefe  are,  for  food,  theirfea* 
thers,  and  their  greafe.  They  will  live  upon  com- 
mons, or  any  fort  of  pafture,  and  need  little  care  and 
attendance;  only  they  ftiould  have  olenty  of  water. 
The  largefl  geele  are  reckoned  the  beft,  but  there  is  a 
fort  of  Spanifi  geefe  that  are  much  better  layers  and 
breeders  than  the  Englijh,  efipccially  if  their  eggs  arc 
hatched  under  an  En^jh  goofe. 

Geefe  lay  in  the  fpring,  the  earlier  the  better,  becaufe 
of  their  price  and  of  their  ha\^ing  a  fecond  brood.  They 
commonly  lay  twelve  or  fixtcen  eggs  each.  You  may 
know  wh#n  they  will  lay,  by  their  carrying  of  ft  raw  in 
their  mouths,  and  when  they  will  fit,,  by  their  continuing 
on  their  neft  after  they  have  laid.  A  goofe  fits  thirty 
days  ;  but  if  the  weather  be  fair  and  warm,  flie  will 
hatch  three  or  four  days  fooner.  After  the  goflings  are 
hatched,  fome  keep  them  in  the  houfe  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  feed  them  with  curds,  barley-meal,  bran,  &c. 
After  they  have  got  fome  ftrength,  let  them  out  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  day,  and  take  them  in  again,  till  they 
are  big  enough  to  defend  themfelves  from  vermin.  One 
gander  will  lerve  five  geefe. 

It  you  would  fatten  green  geefe,  you  muft  fliut  them 
up  wnen  they  are  about  a  month  old,  and  they  will  be 
fat  in  about  a  month  more.  Be  fure  to  let  them  have 
always  by  them  in  a  fmall  rack  fome  fine  hay,  which  will 
much  haften  their  fatting.  But  for  fatting  of  older 
geefe,  it  is  commonly  done  when  they  are  about  fix 
months  old,  in  or  after  harveft.  when  they  have  been  in 
the  ftubble  fields,  from  which  food  fome  kill  them, 
which  is  a  good  way  ;  but  thofe  who  have  a  mind  to 
have  them  very  fat,  ftiut  them  up  for  afortifight  or 
three  weeks;  and  feed  tjiem  with  oats,  fplit  beans, 
barley-meal,  or  ground  malt  mixed  with  milk,  the  bdl 
thing  to  fatten  them  with  being  malt  mixed  with  beer. 
But  m  fatting  of  iJl  water  fowl  you  may  obfervc,  that 
they  ufually  fit  with  their  bills  on  their  rumps,  where 
they  fuck  out  moft  of  their  moifture  and  fatnefe,  at  a 
fmall  bunch  of  feathers,  which  you  will  find  ftanding 
upright  on  their  rumps  and  always  moift,  with  wliich 
3  A  ft  they 
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tbey  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily  and 
flippcry  more  than  other  fowls .  feathers  arc,  that  the 
water  may  flip  off  them,  which,  if  cut  away  clofe,  will 
make  them  fat  in  lefs  time,  and  with  lefs  meat  than 
otherwife.  Gecfe  will  likewife  feed  on  and  fatten  well 
with  carrots  cut  fmal],  and  ^iven  them  ;  or  if  you  give 
them  rye  before  or  about  Mtdfummtr^  it  will  ftrengthen 
them,  and  keep  ihem  in  health,  that  being  commonly 
their  fickly  time. 

In  fome  countries  they  (hear  the  geefc  for  their  fea- 
thers, and  fome  pull  them  twice  a  year  \  but  this  latter 
way  is  more  injurious  to  them,  and  therefore  it  is  better 
flaying  till  moulting  time,  or  till  their  death  for  their 
feathers. 
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Turkies  are  fowls  that  profper  very  well  in  open 
countries,  where  there  is  not  fhelter  to  harbour  fuch 
vermin  as  deftroy  them :  for  they  are  naturally  inclined 
to  ramble.  The  hens  likewife  are  fo  negligent  of  their 
yotmg,  that  whilft  they  have  one  to  follow  them,  they 
never  take  any  care  ot  the  reft ;  and  therefore  there 
nufl  be  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  them  whilft  they 
are  young,  to  watch  them,  and  to  keep  them  warm,  they 
being  a  bird  that  cannot  bear  the  cold.  But  fome, 
where  they  have  a  conveniency  of  a  fmall  cover  near 
*  ihe  houfe,  let  them  take  their  liberty,  and  feek  their 
own  nefts ;  but  it  is  only  in  fome  particular  places  that 
they  do  well  with  fuch  management «  I  knew  a  gentle- 
Hian  that  had  a  hen  turkey  of  the  wild  kind  from  Fir- 

finia,  of  which,  and  an  EnfUJb  cock,  he  raifed  a  very  fine 
reed,  that  bred* wild  in  the  fields,  and  always  became 
tame  when  grown  up ;  they  were  a  very  hardy  breed, 
and  much  larger  than  ours,  and  reared  their  young  ones 
without  any  care  or  trouble,  breeding  much  better  than 
our  Englffi. 

If  you  keep  them  with  corn,  they  are  very  great 
feeders,  and  will  devour  a  great  deal ;  but  if  left  to 
their  liberty  when  grown  up,  they  will  get  their  own 
living,  without  either  trouble  or  charges,  hy  feeding  on 
herbs,  feeds,  &c. 

Torkies  being  very  apt  to  ftraggle,  will  often  be  lay- 
ing their  eggs  in  fecret  places,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon fort  of  them  muft  be  often  watched,  and  made  to 
lay  at  home.  They  begin  to  lay  in  Marcb^  and  will  fit 
in  April.  Eleven  or  thirteen  eggs  are  the  moll  they  fit 
on.  They  hatch  in  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
days  ;  and  when  theyliave  hatched  their  brood,  you 
muft  be  careful  to  keep  the  young  ones  warm,  for  the 
leaft  cold  kills  them.     Feed  them  either  with  curds,  or 

freen  frefh  cheefe  cut  in  fmall  pieces.  Let  their  drink 
e  new  milk,  or  milk  and  water.  Some  give  them  oat- 
meal and  milk  boiled  thick  toffether,  into  which  they 
put  wormwood  chopped  fmaU,  and  fometimes  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  cut  m  little  pieces. .  You  muft  feed 
them  often,  for  the  hen  will  not  take  much  care  of  them, 
and  when  they  have  gptfome  ftrength,  feed  them  abroad 
in  a  clofe  walled  place,  where  they  cannot  ftray ;  you 
muft  not  let  them  out  till  the  dew  isofFthe  grafs,  taking 
care  to  have  them  in  again  before  night|  becaufe  the^dew 
is  very  prejudicial  to  them.^ 


For  the  fatting  of  torkies,  fodden  barley  is  very  ex^ 
cellent,  or  fodden  oats  for  the  firft  fortnight,  and  for 
another  fortnight  cram  them  as  you  do  capons.  They 
are  only  to  be  crammed  in  a  morning,  which  mud  be 
given  to  them  warm,  and  let  out  all  day,  being 
iomctimes  ied  with  corn  while  out ;  becaufe,  being 
a  fullen  bird,  they  are  apt  elfe  not  to  fatfo  kindly. 

Their  eggs  ai  e  reckoned  very  wholefome,  and  a  great 
reftorer  of  nature. 

POy  NCF.S,  the  talons  or  claws  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

PRESS  UPON  THE  Hand  :  a  horfc  is  faid  to  refill/ 
or  p.refs  upon  the  hand,  when  either  through  theftiffncis 
of  nis  neck,  or  from  an  ardour  to  rim  too  much  a-head, 
he  ftretches  his  headagainfl  the  horfeman's  hand,  relufe^ 
the  aid  of  the  hand,  and  withftands  the  efie£!s  of  me 
bridle. 

To  prefs  or  pufh  a  horfe  forwards,  is  toaflift  him  with. 
the  calves  of  your  legs,  or  to  fpur  him  to  make  him  go 
on. 

To  PRICK,  OR  Pinch,  is  to  give  a  horfe  a  gen- 
tle touch  of  the  fpur,  witliout  clapping  them  bard  to 
him. 

Prick  whh  the  right :  pinch  with  the  left :  pinch  with 
both. 

To  PRICK,  OR  Pinch,  is  an  aid ;  but  to  bear  hard 
with  the  fpur,  is  correction. 

PRICKING  OF  A  Horsb's  Foot,  is  the  hurt  re- 
ceived  by  a  hail  drove  too  far  into  the  foot,  fo  as  to 
reach  the  quick,  or  prefs  the  vein  in  the  horfc's  foot 
when  he  is  Ihod.    See  FfiST  OF  a  Ho&se. 

PRICKER  (Hunting-term)  a  hunter  on  horfcback. 

PRICKET,  a  fpitter,  or  young  male  deer  of  two 
years  old,  that  begins  to  put  forth  the  head. 

PRICKING  (with  Sportfmen)  the  footing  of  an  hare 
when  ihe  beats  on  the  hard  heath  way,  and  her  footing 
can  be  perceived. 

PRICKT,  otherwife  called  accloyeo,  or  is- 
TRATE,  &c.  in  refpe£l  to  horfes,  fisnifies  only  the 
having  a  prick  by  the  negligence  o?  the  foriier  in 
driving  the  nails,  by  their  weaknefs,  ill  pointing  or 
breaking  them,  which  if  not  prefently  taken  out,  will, 
in  time,  break  out  into  a  foul  fore :  you  may  difcern  it 
by  the  horfe's  going  lame  ;  but  if  you  would  know  it 
more  certainly,  pinch  him  round  the  hoof  with  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  when  you  come  to  the  place  aggrieved, 
he  will  fhrink  in  his  foot;  or  el/e  you  may  try  ^herc 
he  is  pricked  by  throwing  water  on  his  hoof,  for  that 
place  where  he  is  hurt  will  be  fooner  dry  than  the 
reft. 

PUNCH,  a  well-fet,  welKknit  horfe,  is  fhort  backed, 
and  thick  fhouldered,  with  a  broad  neck,  and  well  lined 
with  flefh. 

PURGATION,  IN  Horses.  The  danger  of 
purging  horfes,  fubfifts  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  inexperienced,  in  the  ill  choice  of  drugs,  or  in 
their  injudicious  adminiftration.  The  draftic,  or 
roujgh  and  violent  purges  (and  fuch,  on  account  of 
their  cheapnefs,  are  generally  in  ufe  for  horfes)  of 
courfe  make  them  fick,  irritate  and  convulfe  their 
bowels,  and  occafion  frequent  violent  ftrainings,  after 
voiding. the  (hower  of  excrement;  ilrong  mercurials 
have  evejr  thefe  effeds.    Such  appearances  lead  to  the 
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erroneous  conclufion,  that  a  horfe  cannot  be  purged 
M^ith  faiety;  but  the  mild  or  eccoprotic  purges  have  no 
fuch  ill  efledtsi  on  the  contriary,  they  give  a  horfe  the 
lead  poOible  difturbance,  his  only  punifhment  being 
the  mere  fwallowing  the  bail  or  drink,  and  the  tempo- 
rary deprivation  ot'  folid  meat;  and  yet  thefe  confer 
much  more  lading  benefit  than  the  former.  The  chief 
of  thefe  innocent,  and  at  the  fame  time  efficacious  ca- 
thartics, equally  adapted  to  the  falutary  purpofe  of 
cleanfing,  e)chtlarating,  and  invigorating  the  human 
and  brute  body,  are,  aloes,  fuccotrine,  Turkey-rhu- 
barb, jalap,  and  the  neutral  falts ;  medicines  fo  ex- 
quifitety  htted  by  nature  to  the  intention,  as  to  leave 
us  nothing  to  deli  re.  If  Barbadoes-aloes  are  made  ufe 
of,  a  few  drachms  only  (hould  be  applied  at  a  time, 
which  will  obviate  its  draftic  effefls. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  fays,  he  has  been  many  years  in 
the  conilant  habit  of  purging  horfes  with  falls,  and 
with  never  failing  fuccefs.  The  faline  purges  appear 
to  debilitate  the  animal  body  by  their  operation  lefs 
thaa  any  others,  and  to  refrigerate  the  humours  more, 
they  are  fpecific  in  certain  cafes,  and  in  fa6t  the  idea  of 
elective  purgation  mud  be  allowed  to  a  certain  degree; 
for  indance,  in  the  cafe  of  the  abforbent  magneiia, 
which  invariably  attraBs  acids,  and  from  the  combina- 
tion refuits  a  neutral  purging  liquor.  Many  horfes  re- 
quire no  other  purges  whatever  than  falts,  and  by  the 
ufe  of  them  may  be  kept  in  the  fird  dyle  of  condition. 
They  are  alfo  excellent  alteratives,  as  one  might  fairly 

f^refume  previous  to  experience,  by  the  analogy  of  the 
alt  marflies,   where  horfes  receive  fo  much  benefit 
from  the^eculiar  faline  quality  of  the  water. 

Salts  ufually  prove  a  powerful  diuretic  to  a  horfe, 
and  are  fpecincally  calculated  for  fuch,  as  from  high- 
feeding,  and  danding  much  in  the  dable,  are  opprelled 
with  a  redundancy  and  fuper-aggluti nation  of  the  fluids, 
cauflng  inflamed  eves,  fwelled  legs,  turbid  urine, 
which,  if  long  negle3ed,  ieldom  fail  to  terminate  in 
the  mod  fatal  difeafes.  This  purgative  is  fuperior  to 
all  for  producing  a  fine  glofly  coat  and  high  fpints.  The 
falts  feem  to  act  upon  the  contents  oi  the  intedines, 
and  the  animal  humours,  by  a  certain  peculiar  power 
of  didolution,  rather  than  by  the  accudomed  dimulus  of 
other  purgatives;  and  if  they  do  not  always  produce 
thofe  liquid  ejed^ions  from  the  horfe,  which  refultfrom 
the  n^ore  powerful  cathartics,  they  bring  away  an 
equal  quantity  of  dung  in  a  foftened  date.  Horfes, 
which  have  had  their  regular  aloetic  purges,  but  which, 
from  hardinefs  of  conUitution,  or  defecl  of  exercife, 
have  become  grofs  and  purfive,  and  at  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  briik  fervices  may  be  required  of  them,  are  fpeed- 
ily  and  fafely  put  in  order,  by  a  dxort  courfe  of  falined 
water. 

It  hath  been  hitherto,  the  general  cudom  to  exclude 
draft  cattle  from  the  benefits  of  cleanfing  and  evacua- 
tion, by  catliartic  medicines,  but,  without  the  appear- 
ance ot  reafon ;  for,  from  the  general  grofs  and  furfeit- 
ing  nature  oF'their  food,  and  the  flownefs  of  their  mo- 
tions, encouraging  a  glutinous,  fluggiOi,  and  vifcid 
date  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  fpecies  are  rtiore  in  need 
of  artificial  helps,  in  a  defefl  ol  which,  with  the  intent 
of  prevention!  originate  thofe  frequent  fits  of  the  gripes, 


dagmrs,  blindnefs,  purfivenefs  and  greadr,.  to  wBicR^ 
du^d  and  pampered  cart  and  coachhorfes  are  lb  noto- 
rioufly  fubieA.  Salts  are  particularly  ufefiil  with  this 
fort  of  horfes,  and  the  load  of  dung  and  urine  difcharg- 
ed  by  them  from  the  body  of  a  dray  horfe,  has  been 
fo  great,  that  it  has  been  wondered  now  the  intediuesr 
of  the  animal  could  podibly  contain  it. 

The  complaints  of  private  families  in  the  country,, 
who  keep  a  pair  of  hories,  are,  that  they  are  a  perpetu* 
al  fource  of  trouble  and  uncafinefs ;  they  are  either  foot 
foundered,  heavy-eyed,  grcafy,  or  fo  purfive  and  un- 
wieldy, as  to  be  covered  with  fwcat  upon  the  lead  ex- 
traordinary exercife.  Much  danding  within •  and 
drong  nouridiment,  mud,  of  ncceflity,  produce  all 
this,  even  as  his  mader  and  midrefs  acquire  the  gout 
upon  the  fame  principle.  Such  horfes  fliould  have,  at 
lead,  four  or  five  doles  of  phyfic  in  a  year,  with  alter- 
ants in  the  interim,  if  required.  Their  feet  diould  be 
well  foaked  in  water  twice  a  day;  they  diould  ftandi 
loofe  in  their  fialls,  and,  have  a  daily  walk  of  fome 
hours. 

The  figns  of  a  want  of  puxiging  phyfic,  from  the 
common  caufe,  over  repletion,  are  fo  obvious,  that  it 
is  needlefs  to  repeat  them;  but  occafionally,  although 
rarely,  a  lean  and  hide-bound  appearance  may  indicate 
the  fame  want;  the  digedion  may  have  been  injured;, 
and  the  appetite  depraved,  by  utiwliolefome  food;  the 
intedines  may  be  choaked  up  with  dime  and  filth,  the 
proper  nidus  of  worms :  horfes  in  fuch  a  date  acquire 
drength,  and  thrive  miich  after  phyfic.  But  it  is  ne- 
ceflTary  to  be  very  cautious  in  purging  weak  and  deli- 
cate horfes ;  in  faS,  it  had  always  oetter  be  referred  to 
men  of  profeflional  knowledge.  An  inflammatory  date 
of  the  blood  always  forbids  purging;  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
cefiTary  to  wait  until  the  fever  diall  have  ceafed.  In^ 
cafe  of  much  fledi,  ei^ceflive  fulnefs,  neat,  and  codive- 
nefs,  begin  to  reduce  the  fubjefl  two  or  three  days  pre- 
vious to  the  exhibition  of  a  dofc  of  phyfic  ;  warm  bran 
madies,  falined  water,  and  walking  exerciie,  will,  in 
general,  be  found  fully  eflTedlual  without  bleeding,, 
which  ever  ought  to  be  referved  for  cafes  of  abfolute 
neceffity.  There  are  horfes  of  habits  fo  naturally  cof- 
tive,  that  a  double  dofe  will  fcarce  have  any  material 
e{k&  upon  them  ;  no  rafii  attempts  diould  ever  be 
made  upon  thefe  with  dradic  purges,  which  may  be 
fuddenly  attended  with  fatal  efFcdts.  They  are  bcft 
treated  with  a  courfe  of  falts;  or  alteratives,  which 
have  a  gradual  operation,  or  laxative  clyders  may  be 
exhibited  two  or  three  days  previous  to  a  dofe  of  phy- 
fic. The  old  maxim  ought  n6t  to  be  forgot,  to  for- 
bear purging  in  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  or  in' wet 
weather. 

Purges  are  feldom  given  in  a  liquid  form,  but  in 
balls,  to  hide  the  ill  ta((e;  thefe  are  of  an  oblong  ifhape, 
and  the  fize  of  a  pullct*s  egg.  It  may  be  of  danger- 
ous confequence  to  attempt  to  deliver  them  too  large,, 
particularly  thofe  balls  which  are  refined,  and  neatly 
made  up  ffcundem  artem;  you  diould  always  form  a 
purge  into  two  balls,  frequently  into  three,  merely 
rolling  the  compofition  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  twided 
at  each  end,  and  fmeariug  it  with  fweet  oil. 

The  horfe  being  prepared  the  day  before,  by  a  bran 
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inafh  or  two,  fiioxild  have  his  phyfic  la  the  morning, 
fafling,  between  five  and  eight,  as  the  feafon  may  fuit. 
Should  the  animal  be  very  grofs,  foul,  and  full  of  blood, 
and  any  danger  be  apprenended  from  his  ftate  of  body, 
a  pretty  large  mafh  of  bran,  without  corn,  may  be 
given  nim  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  day,  only  a 
Imall  lock  of  hay  at  night,  a  (mall*  bran  mafh  early  in 
the  morning,  ana  his  phyfic  two  hours  after.  Mafhes 
alfo  are  of  great  fervice  in  the  following  cafe  :  A  horfe 
in  a  very  unfit  ftatc  for  a  journey,  from  having  Been 
Itcpt  high  without  exercife,  may  yet  be  wanted  in  a  few 
days,  a  time  too  (hort  to  attempt  to  prepare  him  by 
phyfic  ;  give  a  large  bran  or  pollard  mafh  at  night,  in- 
llead  of  corn,  with  little  or  no  hay,  and  two  hours  walk- 
ing exercife  in  the  morning  faffing,  for  four  days,  and 
"Whitewater  if  the  horfe  will  take  it;  this  will  make 
him  empty  himfelf  very  much,  amend  his  appetite  and 
wind,  and  increafe  his  powers  of  perlormance* 

In  the  delivery  of  a  ball,  no  iron  inflrument  (hould 
ever  be  made  ule  of,  (ince  it  is  a  rough  and  terrifying 

traflice.  The  tongue  of  the  horfe  being  drawn,  and 
eld  out  of  his  mouth  on  the  off  fide,  the  operator  re- 
ceiving the  ball  or  roll  from  a  by-flander,  places  it 
Icngthwife  between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  which  being 
Itretched  out,  he  delivers  it  with  a  moderate  j irk  over 
the  root  of  the  tongue;  when  letting  go  the  tongue,  and 
placing  his  hand  under  the  jaw,  he  elevates  the  head, 
m  order  to  watch  the  pafTage  of  the  ball  down  the  gul- 
let. If  it  has  been  plainly  diflinguifhed  pafTing  down, 
another  ball  may  be  imm.ediately  given,  mould  one  re- 
main. But  fome  horfes  will  retain  them  obfiinately  a 
confiderable  time,  in  which  cafe  a  little  water  may  be 

fjiven,  or  even  poured  dov/n  with  the  horn,  the  fwal- 
owing  which  afcertains  the  fituation  of  the  ball.  In 
giving  a  drink,  the  horfe 's  head  (hould  be  held  up  with 
a  forked  f^ick  with  blunt  points,  kept  for  that  purpofe, 
but  by  no  means^with  an  iron  fork,  for  fear  of  acci- 
dent; a  ncofe  to  receive  the  fork  being  placed  in  the 
mouth  over  the  turtles.  '1  he  account  of  adminiflering 
phyfic  in  Mr.  Taplin's  Compendium,  is  one  of  the  moft 
rational  and  ufeful  any  where  to  be  found,  and  which 
bears  the  indubitable  marks  of  found  judgment,  and 
pxaflical  experience. 

Every  groom  f hould  be  provided  with  a  good  horn, 
narrow  in  the  fpout,  and  wide  in  the  belly,  which  will 
hold  full  half  a  pint;  and  much  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  too  large  a  quantity  be  not  difcharged  into  the 
horfe's  gullet  at  once,  or  too  fuddenly,  or  that  one  go- 
down  do  not  follow  the  other  too  haflily  ;  but  fick  or 
wejl,  he  ought  in  the  cafe  of  giving  medicine,  to  be 
turned  about  with  the  greateft  care,  and  treated  with 
the  utmofl  tendernefs  and  patience. 

Immediately  after  the  horfe  fhall  have  fwallowed 
the  dofe.  you  may  allow  him  to  take  two  or  three  go- 
downs  of  foft  water,  blood  warm,  and  to  eat  a  lock  of 
hay.  Small  quantities  at  a  time  of  clean  picked  hay 
may  be  given  him  throughout  the  day,  and  two  or  three 
mafhes  of  fweet  bran  and  ground  oats,  which  is  the 
proper  diet  wWlfl  the  phyfic  is  in  operation.  Should  it 
be  a  Ia?cative  drench  of  the  neutral  falts,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  quick  operation,  his  purging  may  begin  in  lefs 
ihsLti  twelve  hour^;  but  an  aloetic  purge,  the  Tloweft  of 


all  others,  will  lie  in  his  body  double  the  time:  begin- 
ning to  operate  the  following  morning,  its  effedls  may 
continue  twelve,  twcnty-four,  thirty  hours,  or  up. 
wards,  according  to  the  power  and  quali^  of  the 
medicine,  and  the  exifling  fVate  of  the  horle's  body. 
Good  aloes,  rhubarb,  or  fairs,  the  quantities  being  ju- 
dicioufly  apportioned,  and  the  body  of  the  patient  in  a  fit 
flate  for  their  reception,  never  gripe  or  naufcate.  Cold 
water  (hould  never  be  allowed.  Inflances  may  be  pro- 
duced of  horfes,  which  had  taken  coarfe  plantation 
aloes,  made  up  with  a  large  quantity  of  commoo  refin, 
and  being  killed  outright  by  a  plentiful  drink  of  cold 
water,  the  body  fwelling  enormoufly,  and  appearing 
as  if  the  animal  had  been  deftroyed  by  poifon.  It  is  a 
property  of  good  aloes,  to  increafe  the  appetite  and 
promote  digellion  ;  the  aloe  is  alfo  an  excellent  diure- 
tic. The  method  of  taking  aloes  is  to  inclofe  it  in  pel. 
lets  of  chewed  bread,  by  which  method  the  pill  has  no 
taftc  of  the  aloetic  bitter ;  a  fingle  pill  or  two  will  per- 
haps ferve  for  common  cccafions. 

A  horfe  which  ufuatly  (Vands  unclothed,  fhould 
have  a  (heet  thrown  over  hira  during  phyfic.  The  ha- 
bitual temperature  of  air  in  the  flable  maybe  prefervcd, 
with  the  caution  of  obviating  all  partial  currents,  more 
particularly  (hould  the  weather  turn  out  cold  or  wet. 
In  cafe  of  wet,  the  horfe  fhould  not  ftir  into  the  open  air, 
or  where  rain  may  be  blown  upon  him.  For  want  of  bet- 
ter  convenience,  turn  him  about,  and  walk  him  up 
and  down  the  ftable,  if  necefTary,  to  quicken  the  purw. 
If  the  weather  permit,  put  on  his  hood,  and  take  him 
out  two  or  three  times  in  the  day,  half  an  hour  each 
time.  The  purge  operating  freely,  only  walk  him;  if 
otherwife,  let  him  trot  a  httl^,  but  gently,  and  at  his 
eafe,  the  rider  by  no  means  hurrying,  out  allowing  him 
his  own  time  to  (lop  during  his  ejections.  In  cafe  of  a 
cold  northerly  wind,  the  lefs  he  be  kept  out  the  better; 
and  additionaT  clothing  will  then  be  necefTary/  The 
ceremony  ends  6pon  the  phyfic  being  fet,  namely, 
when  the  excrement  fliall  have  reaflfumed  its  habitual 
or  natural  confiflence.  After  the  letting,  from  a  week 
to  a  fortnight  of  walking,  or  very  gentle  exercife,  ought 
to  precede  labour^  No  horfe  will  bear  more  than  one 
regular  dofe  in  feven  days. 

The  Regular  Courje  (fSalts^  for  a  hack  or  hunter,  Is 
from  twenty  to  twenty-four  ounces  the  dofe,  the  three 
dofes  taking  up  fomewhat  more  than  the  ufual  time. 
Should  the  weather  be  fine,  and  no  danger  of  wet,  th^ 
horfe  may  be  moderately  ridden,  during  this  phyfic, 
but  no  rifles  of  taking  cold  ought  to  be  incurred,  nor 
any  cold  water  allowed.  The  method  of  giving  falts, 
is  to  prepare  the  horfe  i^  ith  two  or  three  warm  bran 
and  com  mafhes,  and  to  keep  him  without  water,  until 
he  become  thoroughly  in  need  of  it ;  then  take  a  pHJ]- 
full,  blood-warm,  and  infufe  four  ounces  of  falts,  pre- 
viously and  thoroughly  diffolved,  in  half  a  pint  ol  boil- 
ing water  ;  fliould  the  horfe  lefufe,  have  patience,  and 
drought  will  in  no  great  length  of  time  enfure  his  com- 
pliance. Repeat  this  ^s  convenience  may  ferve,  until 
the  dofe  fhall  be  complete,  which  may  be  In  two  days 
at  fartheft.  It  is  nccelfary  to  obfervc,  that  the  falts 
(hould  be  kept  carefully  corked  up  in  wide  moiuhedbo:- 
tles;  for  although  everyone  knows,  that  upon  cxpofuie 
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CO  the  ttTi  Afcy  gradually^  prcdpiMe  iiHo  a  pow^. 
yet  all  are  not  aware  that  thereby  about  half  their  effi* 
cacy  is  loft:  affaio,  if  inftead  of  properlv  diflfolving  tlie 
fiiles,  as  direSed,  they  are  carelefsly  tnrowa  into  the 
pai)  of  water*  to  melt  at  leifure,  (which  nine  grooms 
out  of  ten  to  fave  trouble  would  do)  they  ^iW,  great 
part  of  them,'  remain  undiflblved  at  the  bottom  of  tl)e 
pail,  or  again  (hoot  into  cry (tals  from  the  coldners  of 
the  water,  and  be  thrown  away.  Not  only  falts,  but 
aloes,  jalap,  rhubarb,  and  other  drugs,  ought  to  be 
carefully  preferved  from  expofurc  to  the  air.  For  very 
laige,  or  very  grofs  horfes,  the  dofe  of  falts  muft  con- 
fequently  be  incxeafed,  and  the  quantity  will  be  bcft 
r^-gulated  by  the  experienced  operation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  Glauber's  falts  be  uicd,  in  preference  to 
any  Lymingt^n^  or  other  cheap  fubftitute,  to  be  had  at 
the  druggiiU.  Very  frequently,  a  (ingle  dofe  will  put  a 
liackney  into  excellent  condition. 

A  CooUng  Purgative  Drench,  of  quick  operation.^  Take 
the  infufion  of  four  ounces  of  cremor  tartar,  in  one 
pint  or  more  of  boiling  water,  which  has  fiood  three 
hours  or  longer,  and  been  frequently  ftirred  ;  (train  it 
fine,  and  mix  therewith,  or  dtiTolve  therein,  upon  the 
(ire,  fix  ounces  of  GiAuaER's  (alts;  add  from  four 
drachms  to  one  ounce  of  jalap,  according  totheftrength 
required ;  a  gill  of  ftrong  peppermint ;  and  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  warm  gruel,  or  ale,  well  fweetened  with 
honey,  or  treacle.  Linitive  ele£luary  and  fyrup  of 
buckthorn,  may  occafionally  be  joined. 

The  Aloetic  Purge^  for  a  hack,  hunter,  or  race-horfe, 
from  Lawrence.  The  fioeft  fuccotrine  aloes,  well 
powdered,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  drachms;  cremor 
tartar,  an  ounoe  or  two ;  ginger,  fre(h  and  finely  grated, 
«  tea-{poon  full ;  fine  falad  oil,  a  table-fpoon  full ;  make 
the  mats  whh  treacle,  or  fyrup  of  bucktnorn,  and  (ifted 
oat  flour,  into  two  or  three  balls.  This  form  you  may 
frequently  vary  and  render  more  quick,  by  fubdu£lion 
ofthe  quantity  of  aloes,  and  addition  of  jalap  inftead: 
■thus,  aloes,  twelve  drachms  ;  jalap,  two  drachms.  Or, 
aloes,  ten  drachms ;  jalap,  half  an  ounce. 

The  Alo  tic  Purge ^  from  Gibson.  Succotrine  aloes, 
len  drachms ;  jalap  and  fah  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
drachms ;  grated  gmger,  one  drachm  ;  chemical  oil  of 
annifeeds.  thirty  drops  ;  fyrup  of  buckthorn,  enough  to 
^•form  tlie  ball,  which  roll  in  liquorice  powder  or  nour. 
If  necefTary  (o  quicken,  add  a  drachm  or  two  to  the 
quantity  of  jalap. 

In  droplical,  or  other  cafes,  where  draftics  may^be 
abfolutely  neceifary,  nothing  is  more  fafe  and  efFedual 
than  a  fmall  addition  of  fcammon)r,  in  its  pure  and  na- 
tural  ftate,  to  fuccotrine  aloes,  with  a  fuiticient  guard 
of  falts,  foap,  or  oil;  but  fuch  potent  articles  require 
medical  knowledge  and  judgment  in  theprefcriber. 

The  Rhubarb  Purge ^  from  GiBSOK.  Fined  fucco- 
trine aloes  one  ounce;  Tu rkey« rhubarb, •  in  powder, 
half  an  ounce  ;  ginger,  grated,  one  drachm  ;  make  the 
ball  with  fyrup  of  rofes.  This  is  highly  recommended 
for  delicate  conftitutions  and  poor  feeders.    Or, 

Fine  aloes,  one  ounce  and  two  drachms ;  myrrh, 
fine  powder,  half  an  ounce;  faffron,  and  frefh  jalap 
powder,  each  one  drachm ;  make  a  f^itf  ball  with  fyrup 
of  rofes,  or  marfhmallows ;  add  a  fmall  tea-fpoon  full 


of  refilfied  -oil  of  amber,  roll  the  ball  in  Uifuorier 
powder. 

Purge  or  Scmring^  iox  a  grofs  and*  ioul  coach  or  cart« 
horfe.  Succotrine  aloes,  one  ounce ;  jdlap,  one  ounce  ^ 
myrrh,  finely  powdered,  half  aa  ounce;  cremor  lartar,. 
one  or  two  ounces  ;  Caftile  foap,  half  an  ounce ;  gin* 
ger,  finely  grated,  two- ica-ipoons  full;  be(t  falad  oil,, 
one  large  (poon  full ;  make  three  balls  for  one  dofe^ 
with  fyxup  of  buckthorn  and  liquorice  powder*  or 
flour. 

Mercurial  Purge ^  for  ditto.  Add  to  the  above,  two* 
drachms  of  calomel,  or,  if  the  conftitution  and  i)abir 
(hould'reauireit,  half  an  ounce. 

Mild  Mercurial  Pur^e,  Add  two  drachms  of  calomel' 
to  the  aloetic  purge  ot  Gibson. 

Should  a  purge  not  operate  at  a  proper  time,  ejther 
Irom  the  badnefs  of  the  drugs,  or  cold  taken,  the  horfe 
will  hang  down  his  head  and  refufe  food,  appear  fwell. 
ed,  heave  in  his  flanks,  and  frequently  thrpw  ^p  his  tail 
without  ability  to  evacuate.  In  a  flight  ca(e  of  this 
kind,  give  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg  of  cordial  ball,  in 
three  pints  of  warm  ^ruel,  and  repeat  it  at  night  and  the 
following  morning;  in  the  interim  five  fahned  water^ 
blood  warm,  made  as  before  direded,  /.  e,  the  folutiotf  i 
of  four  ounces  of  Glauber's  falts,  to  a  pail,  or  three 
gallons,  of  foft  water.  Walking  exercife,  if  fine 
weather,  well  clothed,  the  horfe  not  being  ridden.  Or« 
(faould  the  cafe  be  more  ferious,  and  the  horfe  much 
fwelled  or  griped,  take  balfam  of  Peru  and  capivi,  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  incorporate  them  with  the  yolk  of  «« 
new  laid  eg^;  camphor,  one  drachm,  diflblv^  in  a 
fmall  quantity  of  Hollands  gin,  or  other  fpirit,  juniper 
berries  and  annifeed,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  each  ;. 
unredlified  oil  of  amber,  two  drachms;,  make  a  ball 
with  fyrup  of  mar(hmallows,.and  roll  in  liquorice  pow-* 
der.  Give  plenty  of  warm  gruel  and  water.  If  the 
additional  aid  of  a  clyfler  (hould  be  needed,  ufe  the 
following;  thin  water  gruel  three  quarts,  fweetened 
with  fix  ounces  of  coarfe  fugar,  and  well  mixed  with  fiic 
ounces  of  fallad,  or  linfeed  pil :  if  eafily  to  be  procured, 
inftead  of  water  grucU  make  ufe  of  a  deco61ion  of  mal- 
lows, pellitory,  mercury,  chamomile,  or  fuch  as  can  be 
obtained,  each  a  large  handful,  with  bay-berries,  and 
fwect  fennel-feeds,,  each  one  ounce,  ins^sgallon  of  water, 
boiled  to  three  quarts.  As  the  horfe  recovers,  give  a- 
few  malt  maihes. 

In  cafe  of  fufier-purgation,  or  exceffive  working  of 
the  phyfic,  the  very  common  confec^uence  of  thcuTe  of 
plantation  aides,  or  a  too  powerful  mercurial  dofe,. 
give  the  following,  a  quart  at  a  time,  with  the  horn,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day  :  ftmmer  gum  arabic  and  traga^ 
canth,  each  four  ounces  ;  juniper  berries  and  carraway- 
feeds,  bruifed;  three  ounces;  ginger,  half  an  ounce,  in 
five  quarts  of  water,  until  the  gum  (hall  be  dilfolved. 
Gruel  made  of  boiled  rice  is  excellent  in  this  inten- 
tion, given  either  with  the  horn,,  or  in  the  horfe's 
drink,  and  the  rice  by  way  of  mafh.  Or,  cordial  ball 
in  warm  ale-  Or,  prepare  a  decodion  of  chamomile, 
wormwood,  frelh  annifeeds,  and  faftVon ; .  to  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint  of  this,  warov,  add  a  pint  of  tine  old  port 
wine,  in  which  has  been  dilFulved  one  ounce  ot  dialcor*- 
dium,  to  be  given  every  three  or.  four  hours.     The. 
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horfe  cominuing  to  purgo,  and  to  cjcS  even  the  very 
mucus  and  lining  of  his  bowels,  the  foregoing  remedies 
muft  be  perfcvered  in,  with  the  additional  help  of  rc- 
Aringent  and  nutritive  clyftcrs. 

Tbi  Reftringent  Clyfttr,  Either  pomegranate  or  oak 
bark,  two  ounces ;  red  rofes,  green  or  dry,  a  handful 
or  two ;  baluftines,  half  an  ounce ;  boil  in  two  quarts 
of  water  to^ne,  pour  off  clear,  and  diffolve  in  the  de- 
coflion  four  ounces  of  diafcordium.  To*  be  repeated* 
Or,  the  Starch  Clyjhr^  from  Mr.  Clarke.  Starch 
jelly,  or  infufion  of  linfeed,  one  pint ;  liquid  laudanum, 
one  ounce,  or  two  table- Tpoons  full ;  if  inflammation 
be  apprehended,  fubftitutc  for  the  laudanum,  twenty  or 
thirty  grains  of  opium,  well  rubbed  and  diffolved :  the 
quantity,  one  pint,  rather  too  fmall.  Broths  are  ufed 
in  this  cafe,  and  flour  or  rice  milk,  drained,  but  oils  are 
too  relaxing ;  yet,  the  coats  of  the  inteftines  being 
abraded,  Bartlet  recommehds  mutton  fuel  boiled  in 
milk,  both  as  a  clyiler  and  drehch,  one  pint  every  three 
•hours.  Suet,  four  pounds  to  one  quart  of  milk.  Should 
the  ca(fe  have  been  fo  dangerous,  that  the  horfe  remains 
ureak,  and  a  reftorativc  courfe  be  re<}uired;  perfevere 
in  the  following  a  few  "weeks.  Loofe  flable,  ufe  of  a 
field  or  yard  by  day,  where  he  may  be  kept  from  wa- 
ter. Nlake  a  Ib'-^ngdecodtion  or  infuflon  of  oak-bark, 
•gentian,  carduus  benedidlusj  or  the  male  fow-thiflle, 
and  Roman  wormwood,  and  keep  it  bottled^  for  ufe; 

f"vc  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in  every  pail  of"  water,  cold, 
requent  rice  and  malt  maflies,  cordial  ball  in  ale.  Ox, 
'or  (heep's  gall,  half  a  pint  in  ale,  milk  warm,  twice  a  day. 
The  following  oblervations  on  clyfters,  is  learned 
from  therefpefiable  authorities  of  GiBSONandCLARKE, 
previous  to  experience  of  their  truth.  A  fyringe  (hould 
never  be  ufed,  as  the  difcharge  alarms  the  horle.  The 
proper  apparatus  is  a  pipe  and  bag.  To  a  large  ox- 
l>laader  fallen  a  pipe  of  the  length  of  fourteen  or  fijfteen 
inches,  made  of  box,  or  any  wood  fufceptible  of  a 
fmooth  poli(h ;  in  flze,  about  an  ipch  and  a  naif  diame- 
ter  next  the  bag,  and  of  a  gradual  taper  to  the  extremity, 
where  the  thicknefs  ought  fuddenly  to  increafe,  and  be 
-rounded  at  the  poiut ;  let  the  perforation  of  the  pipe  be 
large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  a  common  funnel,  for 
the  purpofe  of  pouring  the  liquor  into  the  bag;  certain 
zvory  pipes  in  ufe,  are  apt  to  wound  the  gut.  Place  the 
'horfe,  if  convenient,  with  his  hinder  quarters  upon  the 
highefl  ground.  In  cafe  of  hardened  balls  of  excre- 
tnent,  always  back-rake,  with  the  fmallefl  hand  to  be 
"procured,  well  oiled,  and  nails  pared,  previous  to  the 
adminillrationofaclyfter.  Mr.TAPLiN,  although  appa- 
rently of  great  fkill  in  all  matters  of  medical  applica- 
tion, has  very  much  failed,  in  decrying  the  advantages 
of  thus  cxtraclinc  the  excrement,  frequently  a  matter  of 
the  utmoli  tieccliity  in  both  brute  and  humao  bodies ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  ufually  performed  with  a  filver  in- 
ftrument,  formed  like  a  marrow  fpoon.  It  muft  furcly 
be  a  gieat  point  gained,  where  we  can  make  dire£l  ap* 
plication  to  the  feat  oi  the  complaint ;  as,  for  inftance, 
to  the  blood-ve(fels  by  phlebotomy,  in  a  ftate  of  ple- 
thora and  inflammation.  In  a  laxative  clyfter,  the 
quantity  may  be  as  much  as  three  quarts ;  but  in  thofe 
of  a  reftringent,  anodyne,  or  nutritious  kind,  which 
are  to  be  retained,  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  is  fully  fuffi- 


cient.  Let  your  liquid,  in  refpe£l  of  warmth,  be  as 
nearly  as  poflible  of  the  common  temperature  of  blood, 
whicn  bemg  difcharged  with  all  due  caution  againft 
alarm,  hold  down  the  tail  a  few  minutes.  Clyfter* 
thus  carefully  given,  create  fo  little  uneaflnefs  to  a 
horfe,  that  they  may  be  repeated  very  often,  if  necefla- 
ry,  without  much  trouble.  It  will  happen  in  cholics, 
that  horfes  drop,  frequently,  dribblets  of  excrement, 
apparently  loofe ;  at  the  fame  time  the  colon  may  be 
loaded  with  fcybala,  or  hardened  dung-balls.  The 
grooms  and  farriers,  like  troublefome  and  conceited 
nurfes,  judging  merely  from  appearances,  and  habitu- 
ally fparing  of  labour,  and  jealous  of  novelty,  decry  the 
ufeot  clyfters  as  fuperfluous,  but  on  their  repetition,  are 
furprized  at  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the  difcnarge.  The 
veterinarian  and  jockey,  in  all  cafes,  may  hear  the  groom, 
but  muft  confult  the  reafon  of  the  thing.  I  repeat  it  af- 
ter St.  Bel,  ftable-people,  in  general,  cannot  be  trufted 
even  with  a  relation  of  Ia6ts;  their  obftinacy  and  conceit 
ever  holds  an  exa£l  pace  with  their  ignorance.  Clyfters 
are  of  immenfe  fervice,  both  in  the  intent  of  relaxing, 
aftringing,  and  comforting  the  inteftines ;  and  the  ani- 
mal body  may  be  preferved  9iive,  and  nouriftied  by  thefe 
alone,  for  a  confiderable  perlSd,  when  it  may  be  imprac- 
ticable to  receive  any  fuftenance  in  the  regular  way. 

Th  Common  Cl^er.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  thin  gruel, 
falad  oil  half  a  pint,  coarfe  fugar,  or  common  fait,  fix 
ounces.  To  render  it  more  emollient,  a  decoAion  of 
marfti-mallows,  ground-ivy,  chamomile,  and  fenael 
feeds,  may  be  fubftituted  to  the  gruel. 

Laxative'  Ctyfler^  add  to  the  above  eight  ounces  of 
Glauber's  falts.  Or,  an  infufion  of  two  ounces  icn- 
na  in  boiling  water,  and  four  ounces  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn.  Or,  caryocoftinum,  one  ounce.  Or,  bitter 
apple  half  an  ounce.  Bay  berries  and  annifeeds  bruif- 
ed,  one  handful  each;  fait  of  tartar  half  an  ounce,  fy- 
rup of  buckthorn  four  ounces.  The  bitter  apple,  her- 
ries  and  feed,  fliould  be  boiled  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Or,  inftead  of  the  bitter  apple,  an  ounce  or  two  of  tinc- 
ture of  jalap. 

Nutritive  OyJIers.  Thick  water  gruel.  Or,  broths 
made  of  ftieep's  head,  trotters,  or  the  like,  but  not  too 
fat.  Milk  pottage.  Rice-milk  ftrained,  with  warm 
aromatic  feeds  if  ncceffary. 

Diuretic  Clyften,  Soap  four  ounces,  diflfolvei  in  two 
quarts  of  warm  water,  fait  one  handful.  Or,  one 
ounce  of  Cafl  ile-foap,  two  quarts  of  water,  Venice-turpen- 
tine iwo  ounces,  well  beat  with  the* yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Or,  in  a  firanguary,  to  be  repeated;  Venice  turpenune 
from  two  to  four  ounces,  beat  up  with  eggs ;  add  by 
degrees,  two  quarts  of  dccoflion  of  n)arfti  mallows,  parf- 
Icy  and  ground  ivy,  or  either,  in  which  from  two  to 
four  ounces  of  nitre  has  been  diflblved  ;  oil  half  a  pint 
to  one  pint,  and  occafionally  one  ounce  of  Bates's  ano- 
dyne balfam. 

The  Cordial  Ball  was  fi  r  ft  i  nt rod  uccd  b}^  Ma  p.  k  h  a  m  , 
who  ftilcs  it  the  **  mirror  and  n^afler  of  all  medicii^cs/' 
and  pretends  it  will  cure  all  inward  difeafes.  livexy 
writer,  almoft,  has  made  fome  variation  from  the  ori- 
dnal,  afFeding  to  have  his  own  cordial  ball.  Mr. 
Taplin,  has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  attempted  im- 
provement.of  Dr.  Bracken's  balU 
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Bracket' J  tall.  Annifeeds,  carravay- feeds,  and 
greater  cardamomsi  iine  powder,  of  eacn  an  ounce  ^ 
flour  of  brimftoney  two  ounces ;  turmeric  in  fine  pow- 
der, one  ounce  and  a  half;  fafFion  in  powder,  two 
drachms;  fugar  candy,  four  ounces;  S(>ani(h  juice  dif- 
folvcd  in  hyUop  water,  two  ounces ;  oil  of  annifeed, 
lialf  an  ounce ;  liuuorice  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
wheat  flower,  a  fumcient  quantity  to  make  it  into  a  ftiiF 
pafte,  by  beating  all  the  ingredients  well  in  a  marble, 
not  a  brafs  mortar.  This  is  the  common  cordial  ball, 
and  I  believe  dcfervcdly  moft  in  repute. 

In  the  firft  place,  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the 
feeds  be  fre(h  and  good,  and  by  no  means  old  (hop- 
keepers,  and  that  the  oil  of  annifeed  be  genuine,  in- 
{lead  of  one  half  oil  of  almonds ;  farther,  that  the  mafs 
be  kept  in  a  bladder,  or  a  gallipot,  well  fccured  from 
:cir  or  damp ;  and  laftly,  out  of  the  reach  of  two-legged 
depredators. 

The  malt-majh  from  Mabrham,  Upon  a  ^ck  of 
ground  malt,  pour  a  gallon  and  a  halt  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, ftir  frequently ;  in  about  half  an  hour  the  liquor 
will  be  fweet,  and  may  be  given  to  a  horfe  milk  warm : 
this  is  very  nourifhing,  either  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with 
gruel  of  ncc,  or  oatmeal. 

Alterative  forms.  The  intent  of  alterants  is  gradu- 
ally to  remove  chronic,  or  obftru^ioiis  of  long  (land- 
ing, which  would  not  fo  readily  give  way  to  the  brifk 
and  tranfient  eifedts  of  a  puige ;  by  thinning,  purilf  iiig, 
and  accelerating  the  motions  of  animal  fluids*  The 
chief  confiderations  in  the  exhibition  of  this  claGs  of 
medicines  are,  that  the  more  powerful  fpecies  be  not 
reforted  to,  unlefs  the  humours  of  the  animal  be  in  a 
corrupted  or  depraved  date,  that  the  dofes  be  very  mo- 
derate and  continued  a  confiderable  time,  and  that  the 
powders  be  reduced  as  fine  as  poflible ;  to  a  pinch  of 
inufF.     Large  dofes  purge,  and  the  medicine  pafles  too 

auickly ;  their  frequency  debilitates  the  ftomach,  and 
epreiles  the  fpirits ;  if  the  powder  be  grofs,  inftead  of 
entering  the  laaeals  and  pafling  thence  into  the  blood, 
it  is  carried  through  the  inteftines  unchanged.  I  have 
feen  rhubarb  eje£led  from  the  bowels  of  an  infant,  tKe 
fecond  or  third  day,  in  the  fame  crude  (late  as  when 

Mild  Alterative.  Flour  of  brimftone,  and  cremor 
tartar,  equal  quantities ;  with  thefe  mix  canclla  alba, 
a  drachm  of  the  latter  to  an  ounce.  The  dofe,  half  an 
ounce  to  one  ounce  twice  a  day,  either  given  in  a  ball 
vrith  treacle,  on  an  empty  (lomach  (the  moft  tffc6lual 
vray),  or  mixed  with  the  com,  being  firft  of  all  well 
itKrred  into  a  little  wetted  bran. 

Add  gum  guaiacum  finely  powdered,  and  turmeric, 
equal  quantities  with  the  above.  Mix  well.  This 
fucceeds  well  with  delicate  conftitutions. 

Pound  the  fineft  antimony,  that  is,  large,  clear,  and 
fhinin^i  like  polilhed  fteel,  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
mix  with  equal  quantity  of  powdered  guaiacum.  Six 
drachms  to  one  ounce  per  day. 

Antimonial  JEthiops^  four  to  fix  drachms  every  night 
for  a  fortnight,  then  omit  a  week,  afterwards  repeat 
for  another  fortnight.  It  is  made  as  follows:  the  Deft 
antimony  as  before,  twelve  ounces;  crude  mercur)', 
fixteen  ounces  ;  brimftone,  eight  ounces ;  grind  them 
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together  to  an  impalpable  powder:    This  medicine  has 

great  effedl  in  farcy,  inveterate  mange,  or  obftinatc 

dry  coughs. 

PURLIEU,  all  that  ground  near  any  forcft,  which 
being  anciently  made  foreft,  is  afterwards,  by  peram- 
bulations, feparatcd  again  from  the  fame,  and  freed 
from  that  fervitude  which  was  formerly  laid  upon  it. 

PURLIEU-MAN,  one  that  has  land  within  the 
purlieu,  and  forty  (hillings  a  year  freehold ;  upon 
which  account  he  is  allowed  to  hunt  or  courfc  in  iiis 
own  purlieu,  with  certain  limitations. 

PuRSE-NET,  a  net  ufed  for  taking  both  hares  and 
rabbits  at  ccrtaia  times,  and  three  or  four  dozen  of 
them  are  fufficient  to  lay  over  their  holes :  they  are  to 
be  faftencd  by  tying  ft  rings  to  fticks  thruft  into  the 
earth,  otherwife  when  the  rabbits  bolt  out,  they  will 
run  away  and  get  out  of  the  nets ;  but  when  the  nets 
are  fixed,  and  all  things  in  order,  there  muft  be  one 
or  two  to  lie  clofe  to  fee  what  game  comes  home,  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  beat  tlie  bufhes  to  force  them 
homewards. 

Another  way  to  take  rabbits  with  thefe  nets  is,  at 
their  coming  out  of  their  parraces ;  and  they  ftiould  be 
fecreted  in  this  manner : 

Firft  hunt  them  up  and  down  to  force  them  all  in, 
then  put  in  a  ferret  with  a  bell  about  her  neCk,  which 
^ives  the  rabbit  notice  of  her  coming,  who,  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  her,  will  bolt  out  into  uie  purfe<-net,  from 
whence  you  muft  immediately  take  the  purfe-net  before 
the  ferret  feizes  her  ;  and  when  the  ferret  comes  out  of 
the  burrows,  put  her  in  again  ;  but  remember  to  cope 
her  mouth,  that  is,  tie  her  chaps  with  fine  packthread, 
which  will  hinder  her  from  fetzing  the  rabbit  and  fuck* 
ing  her  blood. 

PURSINESS.iN  Horses,  is  a  fliortncfs  of  breath, 
either  natural  or  accidental.  The  natural  is  when  the 
horfe  is  coCk  throppled ;  for  that  his  thropple  or  wind* 
pipe  being  fo  long,  he  is  not  able  to  draw  Jiis  breath  in 
and  out  with  fo  much  eafe  as  other  horfes  do  which 
are  loofe  throppled,  becaufe  the  wind-pipe  being  too 
ftraight,  that  mould  convey  the  breath  to  the  lungs, 
and  vent  it  again  at  the  nole,  makes  him  pant  and  fetch 
his  breath  ftiort ;  and  in  like  manner  when  hispipe  is 
filled  with  too  much  fat,  or  other  phlegmatic  ftuflywhich 
fuftbcates  him,  and  makes  his  lungs  labour  the  more. 

Purfinefs  accidental  is  fometimes  caufed  by  a  horfe's 
being  hard  ridden  after  a  full  ftomach,  or  prefently 
after  drinking,  whicli  caufes  phlegmatic  humours  to 
diftil  out  of  the  head  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  fo  fall 
upon  the  lungs,  wlicrc  they  fettle  and  congeal. 

It  atfo  proceeds  from  heats  and  colds,  £^r.  caufes 
dullefs  and  heavinefe  in  travellingi  makes  him  fweat 
much,  and  ready  to  fall  down  upon  every  ftrain. 

For  the  cure :  pound  annifeeds,  liquorice,  and  fu- 
gar-candy,  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  four  fpoonfuls  in- 
to a  pint  of  white  wine ;  brew  them  well,  and  mix 
with  them  half  a  pint  of  falad  oil.  Give  this  to  the 
horfe  ever  after  a  travel,  and  a  day  before  he  fets  out 
on  a  journey.    See  Asthma  and  Broken-wind. 

PUT ;  it  is  ufed  for  the  breaking  or  managing  of  a 
horfe ;  as  put  your  horfe  to  corvets,  put  him  upon  ca- 
prioles. 

3B  To 
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T$  pUi  a  horfe  upon  his  hdunchei.  Is  X6  make  him 
icnd  therrt  irt  galloping  in  tfie  manage,  or  upon  a  ftop. 
Sfe  Haun'ches* 

To  put  a  horfe  to  the  watk^  frot^  or  gallops  is  to  make 
him  walk,  trot,  or  gallop. 

J'UTTOCK,  a  kind  of  long-winged  kite,  a  bird  of 
prey. 

PYE-BALi)  Horse,  is  one  that  has  white  fpots  up- 
on a  coat  of  another  colour. 

Thus  there  arc  pye-bald  bays,  pye-bald  forrels,  and 
pye-hald  blarks,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

PYROET  i  (in  Horfcmanfhip)  forfie  are  of  one  f read 
orpiftes,  fomeoftwo. 

Thofe  of  one  tread  are  othcrwifc  called,  Pirouettes 
de  ta  tete  a  la  queve^  which  are  entire  and  very  narrow 
turns  made  by  the  horfe  upon  one  tread,  and  almoft  in 
one  time,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  his  h^ad  is  placed 
Where  his  tail  was,  without  putting  out  his  hatinches. 

To  itiake  horfes  take  this  pyroet  with  more  facility, 
they  ufe  in  the  manage  fo  put  thenl  to  five  or  fix  of 
them  all  running,  without  uirring  ofF  the  fpot. 
.  In  duels  they  are  of  ufe  to  gain  the  enemy's  croup. 

Pyroets  of  two  pifies  or  treads,  are  turns  of  two  treads 
upon  a  fmall  compafs  of  ground,  almofi  of  the  length  of 
the  horfe. 

QUAILS  are  the  leaft  of  all  the  birds  of  the  galli- 
naceous  kind.  They  have,'  however,  the  genius 
of  the  cock,  and  may  be  bred  to  fight  like  our  ^mc 
cocks.  This  was  an  old  cuftom  among  the  Athenians, 
an^i  is  filll  kept  up  in  fomc  parts  of  Italy,  and  in  Afia. 
Quails  are  birds  of  paffage,  fome  entirely  quitting  our 
illand,  others  fhifting  their  quarters  from  one  country 
to  another,  dwelling  in  corn-fields,  or  meadowj*- — 
Quails  begin  to  fing  in^  April;  thev  make  their  nefts^on 
the  ground,  and  fit  in  the  montn  of  May,  at  which 
time  you  muft  not  difturb  them  :  you  may  know  the 
hen  by  her  /Tender  neck,  and  that  (he  is  not  black  un- 
der the  chin,  but  of  the  colour  of  baked  earth,  and  fo 
up  to  the  head,  her  brcaft  and  belly  are  almoft  white, 
her  back  and  wings  of  a  dark  yellow  colour ;  but  the 
Kead,  neck,  back,  tail,  and  wings  of  the  cock,  arc 
almoft  black  :  his  beak  is  alfo  black  and  feet  fhining. 

Quails  arc  to  be  taken  by  calls,  while  they  are  in 
their  wooing-times,  which  is  from  Jpril  till  Augujl; 
the  quail  will  call  at  fun-rifing,  about^  nine  o'clocki 
Jtbout  twelve,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  fun- 
fct.  The  notes  of  the  cock  differ  much  from  the  hen, 
fo  that  you  muft  be  expert  in  both,  if  you  intend  to  do 
any  good  in  taking  them ;  and  when  you  hear  the  cock 
call,  anfwcr  in  the  hen's  note ;  and  fo  on  the  contrary, 
anfwer  the  hen  in  the  cock's  note  and  they  will  both 
come  to  you,  that  you  may  caft  your  net  over  and  take 
them. 

If  it  be  a  fingle  cock  quail,  he  will  come  at  the  firft 
call,  but  if  he  hath  a  hen  with  him,  he  will  not  for- 
fake  her :  fometimes  you  (hall  only  hear  one  to  anfwer 
your  call,  yet  three  or  four  ^Vill  come  to  your  net,  fo 
that  you  need  not  make  too  much  hafte  when  you  find 
one  entangled,  for  fome  more  may  be  taken  in  a  ftiort 
time. 

*  Quails  arc  neat  cleanly  birds,  and  will  not  much  run 
into  dews  or  wet  places,  but  chufe  rather  to  fly,,  that  \ 
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they  fftay  rtot  dirty  thctnfclvcs ;  you  muft  therefore  at 
fuch  times  place  yourfelf  as  near  Vour  nets  as  poiTible 
and  if  by  accident  the  quail  paflcs  by  one  end  of  the 
het,  call  her  back  again,  and  (lie  will  foon  come  to 
your  net. 

The  form  of  the  call  and  how  to  make  them,  are 
defcribed  Plate  .Xll.  viz.  the  firft  A,  is  made  of  a 
fmall  leather  purfe,  about  two  fingers  wide,  and  four 
long,  in  fliape  much  like  a  pear ;  it  muft  be  ftufilj 
half  full  of  horfe-hair ;  place  in  t!ie  end  a  fm;ili 
whiftle  or  device,  marked  C*  made  of  a  bone  of  a  cat's 
hare's,  or  coney's  leg,  or  mther  of  a  wing  of  an  old 
hem,  which  muft  be  about  three  fingers  long,  and  the 
end  C,  muft  be  formed  like  a  flagclet  with  a  little  fuft 
wax  ;  put  alfo  in  a  little  to  clofc  up  the  end  B,  which 
open  a  little  with  a  pin,  to  caufe'it  to  give  the  clearer 
and  more  diftincl  found  :  faften  tins  pipe  in  your  purfc, 
and  then  to  make  it  fpeak,  hold  it  flill  in  tne  palm  of 
your  left-hand^  putting  one  of  your  fingers  over  the  top 
of  the  wax ;  you  muft  (hake  on  the  place  marked  A, 
with  the  hinder  part  of  your  right  thumb,  and  fe)  imi- 
tate  the  call  of  the  hen-quail.  . 

The  form  of  the  other  quail-call,  defcribed  Plate 
XII.  Fig.  2.  muft  be  tour  fingers  long,  and  above  an 
inch  thick,  made  of  a  piece  of  wire  turned  round,  as 
if  it  was  curled  ;  it  muft  be  covered  over  with  leather, 
and  9ne  end  thereof  clo(cd  up  with  a  piece  of  flat 
i;Vood,  m&rked  2  ;  about  the  middle  you  muft  have  a 
fmall  Aread,  or  leather  ftrap  7,  wherewith  you  may 
hold  it,  ib  as  to  ufe  it  ^Ith  one  hand  \  and  at  the  other 
end|  place  juft  fuch  a  pipe  as  is  defcribed  before  in 
making  up  the  firft  call. 

Now  for  the  calling  with  it,  hold  the  (Irap  or  piece 
of  leather  with  your  left-hand,  clofe  by  the  piece  of 
wood  marked  iz,  and  with  your  right-hand  hold  the 
pipe,  juft  where  it  is  joined  to  the  nagelct,  marked j, 
and  make  the  fame  noife  as  the  hen  doe»  Mrhen  me 
calls  ^t,  eock. 

The  net  comnrionly  ufcd,  is  called  a  hallier,  or  bram* 
Ifle-net,  which  is  managed  as  In  the  following  figure. 

If  you  know  whete  the  cock  is  alone,  get  within  fif- 
teen paces :  fuppofe  the  pricked  lines,  marked  with  die 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  where  the  borders  of 
the  corn-field,  and  that  the  quail  fliould  be  at  the  let- 
ter  P,  fpread  your  net  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  adjoin- 
ing  to  the  com,  and  pitch  your  hallier,  and  10  the  bird 
running  crofs  the  corn,  may  get  into  the  net  without 
perceiving  it;  then  draw  back  into  the  bottom  of  the 
third  or  fourth  line  O,  ^here  you  moft  ftoop  and  hide 
yourfelf  over-againft  the  middle  of  the  net,  in  order 
to  call  the  ouaif. 

QUARTfeR  i  to  work  from  quarter  to  quarter,  is  to 
ride  a  horfe  three  times  in  end,  upon  the  firft  of  the 
four  lines  of  a  fquafe  ;  then  changing  your  hand,  and 
riding  him  three  times  upon  a  fecona;  at  the  third  line 
changing  your  hand,  and  fo  pafting  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  obferying  the  fame  order. 

A  Falfc  QUARTER,  is  when  the  hoof  has  a  kind 
of  cleft  occufioned  by  a  horfe's  cafting  his  quarter,  and 
getting  a  new  one,  for  then  the  horn  b^inmng  to  grow, 
IS  uneven  and  ugly,  as  alfo  bigger  and  fofter  than  the 
reft  of  the  hoof ;  and  fuch  feet  mould  be  fhod  with  halt 
panton  fhoes  \  but  if  the  cleft  be  confiderable,  and  take 
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up  at  quarter  part  of  the  hoof,  die  horfc  will  not  be  fer- 
viceable,  ana  is  not  worth  buying. 

QUARTER  Behind,  is  wncn  a  horfc  has  the  quar- 
ters of  his  hind  feet  ftrong ;  that  is  to'  fay,  the  horn 
thick,  and  fo  capable  of  admitting  a  good  gripe  by  the 
nails. 

When  a  horfc  *s  quarters  or  feet  arc  wafted  and 
(hrunk :  for  the  cure :  raze  the  whole  foot  with  a  red 
hot  knife,  mailing  large  razes  of  the  depth  of  a  crown 
piece,  from  the  hair  to  the  flioe :  and  avoiding  the  co- 
ronet, then  apply  a  proper  poultice,  and  charge  the 
foot  witli  a  remolade.  See  Remolade  Poultice /ir  the 
hoof-bound, 

Quarters  of  a  saddle,  arc  the  pieces  of  lea- 
ther, or  fluff,  made  faft  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fides 
of  the  faddle,  and  hanging  down  below  the  faddlc. 

QUARTERS  of  a  Horse,  foro-quarters,  and  hind- 

?|uartcrs ;  the  fore-quarters  are  the  "flioulders  and  the 
ore-legs^  the  hind-quarters,  are  the  hips  and  the  legs 
behind. 

QUARTERS  of  a  Hokse*s  foot,  are  the  fides  of 
the  coffin,  comprehended  between  the  toe  and  the  heel 
on  one  fide,  and  the  other  of  the  foot :  the  inner-quar- 
ters are  thofc  oppofitc  to  one  another,  facing  from  one 
foot  to  the  other  \  tliofe  are  always  weaker  than  the 
outfide  quarters,  wliich  lie  on  the  external  fides  of  the 
coffin. 

QUARTER-CAST  \  a  horfc  is  laid  to  caft  his  quar- 
ters, when  for  any  diforder  in  his  coffin,  we  are  obliged 
to.  cut  one  of  the  quarters  off  the  hooff,  and  when  the 
hoof  is  thus  cut,  it  grows  and  comes  on  a  new. 

QUITTOR-BONE,  a  bard  round  fwclling.upon  the 
coronet,  between  a  horfe's  heel  and  the  quarter,  which 
mofl  commonly  grows  on  the  infide  of  the  foot. 

It  is  occafioned  many  ways,  Sometimes  by  fome 
bruife,  flub,  prick  of  a  n^il,  or  the  like^  wluch  being 
negk<^ted,  will  impofthumate,  and  break  out  about  the 
hoof:  now  and  then  it  con\es  from  evil  humours,  which 
dcfcend  down  to  that  part. 

Quittor. 

A  quittor  is  an  ulcer  formed  between  the  hair  and  the 
hoof,  mofl  frequently  on  the  infide  quarter.  They  are 
caufed  by  bruifcs,  or  by  ncglc<Sling  to  clean  away  land, 
gravel,  iSc,  that  lodges  in  this  part. 

If  it  is  ftjperficial,  the  cure  is  cafily  performed,  by 
bathing  the  J  welling  once  a  day  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
apolyiiig  to  the  ulcer  a  pledget  of  the  ointment  as  di- 
redlcd  for  fand-cracks,  which  fee. 

If  the  matter  finks  under  the  hoof,  part  of  it  muft 
be  taken  off",  or  the  ulcer  can  never  be  licalcd  ;  and  the 
fucccfs  in  this  cafe  depends  vcr\'  mudi  on  the  dt.>cterity 
of  the  operator,  and  cafe  to  the  horfc,  with  ^\jiich  the 
piece  of  the  hoof  is  divided  and  taken  away. 

Sometimes  the  matter  runs  under  tl-c  quarter  of  tlie 
hoof,  in  which  cafe  the  quarter  murt  be  removed  :  in 
tliis  cafe,  when  the  quarter  grows  again,  it  leaves  a 
large  fcam  called  a  ialfc  quarter,  whicli  weakens  the 
foot  and  is  never  fairly  cured. 

If  the  coffin  bone  be  affisdcd  w  iih  the  matter,  the 
opening  muft  be  properly  enlarged  ;  all  that  is  decayed 
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muft  be  taken  away  with  a  knife,  for  that  is  the  eafieft, 
and  when  it  is  ufed  with  /kill,  is  the  fafeft  method  ; 
after  which  drcfs  the  wound  with  pledgets  of  the  digef- 
tive  ointment,  with  or  without  the  precipitate,  as  di- 
refled  for  fand-cracks,  according  as  circumftanccs  may 
indicate. 

If  there  is  much  pain  or  Inflammation,  a  poultice 
may  be  applied  over  the  dreffing,  including  the  whole 
of  the  difcafed  part  \  but  it  fliould  be  taken  ofl^  and 
warmed  again,  three  or  four  times  a-d^r. 

During  the  cure,  the  horfe  Ihould  nin  at  libert)*, 
and  not  be  ufed  for  any  kind  of  work.     See  Feet  or  \ 

HORME. 

RABBIT,  a  well-known  animal  of  the  hare-kind, 
with  a  fliort  tail,  and  naked  CcUs.  In  the  wild 
flate  tlie  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown  \  but,  in  a  tame 
flate,  it  varies  to  a  black,  pied,  and  quite  white ;  the 
eves  are  of  a  fine  red.  In  their  wild  flate  tiicy  inhabit 
the  temperate  and  hot  parts  of  Europe^  and  the  hotteft 
parts  01  Afia  and  Africa,  The  female,  or  doe  rabbit, 
goes  with  young  thirty  days,  and  then  llie  kindles ;  and 
if  flie  take  not  Duck  prefently  flic  lofes  her  month,  or 
at  Icaft  a  fornight,  and  often  kills  her  young  and  cats 
them.  In  England  i\\ty  begin  to  breed  at  a  year  old, 
but  in  fome  places  much  looncr  \  and  tiiey  continue 
breeding  very  faft  from  the  time  when  they  begin,  four, 
five,  fix,  or  feven  times  a  year  being  common  with 
them.  The  fefnale  fomctimes  brings  eight  young  ones 
at  a  time.  Suppofing  this  to  happen  regularly  for  four 
years,  the  nuDiber  of  rabbits  from  a  lingle  pair  will 
amount  to  1,274,840.  By  this' account  we  might  juftly 
apprehend  being  overftocKed  with  thefe  animals :  but 
a  great  number  of  enemies  prevents  their  increafe ;  not 
only  men,  but  hawks  and  beafts  of  prey  making  dread- 
ful hav.ock  among  them.  Notwithftanding  s^l  thefe 
different  enemies,  however,  we  are  told  by  Puny  and 
Stieabo,  that  they  once  proved  fuch  a  nuifance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  a  military  force 
from  Augustus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  The 
docs  cannot  fucklc  their  young  till  they  have  been  at 
buck  again  \  this  therefore  is  to  be  done  prefently,  elfe 
there  is  a  fortniglit  loft  of  the  time  for  th.e  next  brood, 
and  the  prefent  brood  alfo  probably  lofl.  When  the 
buck  goes  to  the  doe,  lie  always  tirfl  hc-.its  and  flamps 
ver)'  hard  with  his  feet,  and  when  he  Ins  copulated 
with  her  he  falls  backward,  and  lie-,  as  it  were,  in  a 
trance ;  in  this  flate  it  is  cafy  to  take  him,  but  he  foon 
recovers  from  it.  The  buciv- rabbit,  like  our  boar-cats, 
will  kill  the  young  ones,  if  be  can  i^ct  at  them  ;  and 
the  docs  in  the  warrens  pievci  .  this,  by  covering  their 
flocks,  ornefts,  with  gravel  or  eartli,  vhivhthey  olofe 
fo  artificially  up  with  the  hinder  pare  of  their  bodies, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  them  our.  Tiie  never'  fucklc 
the  young  oius  at  any  i.tlier  lime  cli.in  early  in  the 
morning,  and  \\\iv  at  night,  and  always  fur  ciglitortqn 
days,  clofe  up  ilie  hole  at  the  moutii  of  the  ne^h  in  this 
careful  maiuier  when  they  go  out.  After  this  they  he- 
igin  to  leave  u  Imall  (jpcning,  which  Uiey  inoreaie  by 
■degrees,  tillal  length,  when  the)  are  aVoyt  tlivee  weeks 
lold,  the  mouth  of  the  whole  is  left  u  holly  ypc-n,  that 
:      3  D  2  they 
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they  may  go  out ;  for  they  are  at  that  time  grown  big 
enough  to  take  care  of  themfelvcsy  and  to  feed  on  mis. 
When  the  young  ones  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole, 
and  to  cat  luch  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  them,  the 
father  feems  to  know  them :  he  takes  them  bctA^'ixt  his 
paws,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  careiTes  them  with  great 
fondnefs.  People  who  keep  rabbits  tame  for  profit, 
breed  them  in  hutches ;  but  thefe  muft  be  kept  veiy 
neat  and  clean,  elfe  they  will  be  always  fubje£l  to  dil- 
eafes.  Care  mull  be  taken  alfo  to  keep  the  bucks  and 
does  apart  till  the  latter  have  juft  kindled ;  then  they 
are  fo  be  turucd  to  the  bucks  again,  and  to  remain  till 
they  fliun  and  run  from  them.  The  general  direction 
for  chooiing  of  tame  rabbits  is,  to  pick  the  larked  and 
faireftj  but  the  breeder  (hould  remember,  that  the 
fkins  of  the  filver^haired  ones  fell  better  than  any 
other.  The  food  of  the  tame  rabbits  may  be  cole- wort 
and  cabbage  leaves,  carrots,  parfnips,  apple-rinds, 
green  corn,  and  vetches,  in  the  time  of  the  year ;  alfo 
vine-leaves,  grafs,  fruits,  oats  and  oatmeal,  mOk-thif- 
tles,  fow-thiltles,  and  the  like ;  but  with  thefe  moid 
foods,  they  muft  always  have  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  the  dry  foods,  as  hay,  bread,  oats,  bran,  and  the 
like,  otherwife  they  will  grow  pot-bellied,  and  die. 
Bran  and  grains  mixed  together  have  been  alfo  found 
to  be  very  good  food.*  In  winter  they  will  eat  hay, 
oats,  ana  cliafF,  and  thefe  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day ;  but  when  they  eat  green  things,  it  muft  be  ob- 
fervedythat  they  are  not  to  drink  at  all,  for  it  would 
throw  them  into  a  dropfy.  At  all  other  times  a  very 
little  drink  ferves  their  turn,  but  that  muft  always  be 
frefli.  When  any  green  herbs  or  grafs  arc  cut  for  their 
food,  care  muft  t^  taken  that  mere  is  no  hemlock 
among  it  \  for  though  they  will  eat  that  greedily  among 
•iQlher  things,  when  offered  to  them,  yet  it  is  fudden 
poifon  to  them.  Rabbits  are  fubjeft  to  two  principal 
infirmities.  Firft,  the  rot,  which  is  caufed  by  giving 
them  too  large  a  quantity  of  greens,  or  from  the  riving 
them  frc(h  gathered  with  the  dew  or  rain  hangmg  in 
drops  upon  them.  It  is  exccfs  of  moifture  that  always 
caufes  this  difeafe  ;  the  greens  therefore  are  always  to 
be  given  dry,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hay,  or  other 
dry  food,  intermixed  with  them^  to  take  Up  the  abun- 
dant moifture  of  their  juices.  On  this  account  the  very 
beft  food  that  can  be  given  them  is  the  (horteft  and 
fweeteft  hay  that  can  be  got#  of  which  one  load  will 
ferve  two  hundred  couples  a  year ;  and  out  of  this  ftock 
of  two  hundred,  two  hundred  may  be  eaten  in  the  fa- 
mily, two  hundred  fold  to  the  markets,  and  a  fufticient 
number  kept  in  cafe  of  accidents.  The  other  general 
difeafe  of  thefe  creatures  is  a  fort  of  madiiefs :  this  may 
be  known  by  their  wallowing  and  tumbling  about  with 
their  heels  upwards,  and  hopping  in  an  odd  manner 
into  their  boxes.  This  diftemper  is  fuppofed  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  ranknefs  of  their  reedine ;  and  the  general 
cure  is  the  keeping  them  low,  and  giving  them  the 
prickly  herb,  called  tare-thifttc,  to  eat.  The  general 
computation  of  males  and  females  is,  that  one  buck- 
rabbit  will  ferve  for  nine  does ;  fome  allow  tej:^  to  one 
buck ;  but  thofe  who  go  beyond  this  always  fufter  for  it 
in  their  breed.  The  tefticle  of  a  rabbit  is  a  very  good 
objeA  for  examining  the  ftrudlure  of  this  part  ot  gene* 
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ration  in  animals'.  The  tefticles  of  various  animals 
arc  varioufly  compofed,  but  all,  in  general,  of  veffcU 
varioufly  rolled  and  folded  ti»ether ;  and  even  the  hu- 
man tefticles  are  of  the  fame  fort,  being  compofed  fole- 
ly  of  rolls  of  vcflels,  withdut  any  intermediate  fub- 
ftance,  only  confifting  of  ve(tels  and  their  liquors. 

The  wild  rabbits  are  to  b^  taken  either  by  fmall  cur 
dogs,  or  by  fpaniels,  bred  up  to  the  fport ;  and  the 
place  of  hunting  thofe  who  ftra^le  from  their  burrows 
IS  under  clofe  hedges  or  bufties,  or  among  com-ficlds 
and  frefh  paftures.  The  owners  courfe  them  ^ith 
fmall  greyhounds  ;  and,  though  they  arc  feldom  killed 
this  way,  yet  they  are  driven  back  to  their  burrows,  and 
are  prevented  from  being  a  prey  to  others.  The  com- 
mon method  of  takingthem  is  by  nets,  called  purfc. 
nets,  and  by  ferrets.  jThe  ferret  is  fcnt  into  the  hole 
to  force  them  out,  and  the  purfe-net  being  ipread  over 
the  hole,  takes  them  as  they  come  out.  The  fentts 
mouths  muft  be  mufSed,  and  then  the  rabbit  gets  no 
harm.  For  the  more  certain  taking  of  them,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pitch  up  a  hay-net  or  two,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  burrows  that  arc  intended  to  be  hunt- 
cd :  thus  very  few  of  the  number  that  arc  attempted 
will  efcapc.  The  method  by  the  dog> called  the  lurcher 
and  tumbler,  is  alfo  a  very  good  one.  The  ferret  fome- 
times  finds  a  rabbit  afleep,  which  ihe  furprifes  and 
kills,  fucks  her  blood>  lies  upon  her,  and  fleeps  there; 
in  which  cafe  you  are  obliged  either  to  kill  her,  onvait 
till  (he  awakes,  which  will  be  often  five  or  fix  hours ; 
and  therefore  you  muft  fire  five  or  fix  times  into  the 
hole  to  awake  her,  upon  which  fhe  will  come  out ;  but 
muft  always  let  her  fleep  an  hour  before  you  fire,  or  elfc 
the  noife  will  fignify  nothing. 

Some,  who  have  no  ferrets,  fmoke  the  rabbits  out  of 
tHcir  holes  with  burning  brimftone  and  orpiment.  This 
certainly  brtn«  them  out  Into  the  nets,  out  then  it  is 
a  very  troubldbfne  and  oflfenfive  method,  and  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  place,  as  no  rabbit  will  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  come  near  the  burrows,  which  have 
been  fumed  with  thefe  ftinking  ingredient^ 

Nets  to  tale  Rabbits  and  Hares. 

Thefe  nets  muft  he  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  hal- 
liers,  wherewith  they  take  partridges.     You  have,  rc- 

f>rcfented  in  Plate  VII,  two  fimplc  nets  madeof  meftics 
ozcngc-wifc  ;  you  may  make  them  of  fquare  ones :  the 
mefti  fhould  be  an  inch  and  half  broad,  made  of  good 
ftrong  thread,  and  treble  twifted ;  but  if  yeu  would 
make  mefticslozcnee-wifc,  you  muft  allow  four-and- 
twenty,  and  three  fathoms  in  length,  and  let  them  be 
well  verged  with  long  twifted  thread,  and  of  a  brovMi 
colour. 

But  the  net  with  fquare  mefhes  will  do  better,  in 
which  cafe  they  allow  five  feet  in  breadth  or  height, 
and  three  or  four  fathoms  in  length,  accoitfing  to  the 
place ;  and  in  this  no  vei]ging  is  required. 

The  firft  of  thefe  nets  i»  to  be  placed  in  any  path  or 
track,  in  any  coppice  or  furrow ;  for  rabbits  and  hares 
always  follow  the  moft  eafy  an(f  beaten  path :  you  mull 
take  notice  how  the  wind  fits,  that  you  may  fo  fet  the 
nety.  that  the  creature  and  wind  may  come  together ;  if 
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the  wind  be  (ide-waySy  it  may  do  well  enough,  but 
never  if  the  wind  blows  over  the  net  into  the  creature's 
fiice,  for  he  will  fcent  both  it  and  you  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  efpecially  a  hare.  Suppofe  A,  B,  to  be  t!ie 
foot-path  by  which  the  game  u(e  to  pafs,  take  three  or 
four  ftaves,  C,  C,  C,  each  four  feet  long,  and  about 
the  thicknefs  of  one's  thumb,  iharpcned  at  the  greater 
endy  and  a  little  crooked  at  the  fmaller ;  (tick  them  in 
the  ground,  fomewhat  floping,  as  if  fo  forced  by  the 
uind,  in  a  (Irait  line,  and  at  equal  diftances  from  each 
other ;  thefe  muft  only  hold  the  net  from  falling,  but 
in  a  very  flight  manner,  that  if  the  game  run  agamft  it, 
it  may  eaiily  fall  down,  and  fo  entangle  him.  Be  fure 
to  hide  yourfclf  in  fome  ditch  or  bu(h,  or  behind  fome 
tree,  as  at  D,  for  (hould  you  be  perceived,  your  ex- 
pedtation  will  be  fruftrated ;  nor  (hould  you  walk  in 
the  path-way  by  which  you  expedl  the  game  to  come, 
for  It  will  have  fome  imperfeSft  fcent  of  you :  when 
you  perceive  the  game  to  be  pa(t  you,  (ire  a  (hot,  fling- 
ing your  hat  at  them,  which^will  put  them  into  fuch  a 
furprizc,  that  they  will  fpring  on,  and  run  juft  into  the 
net ;  fo  you  muft  be  nimble  to  take  them,  left  they 
break  out  and  make  their  efcape :  yet  this  is  not  to 
good  in  windy  as  in  calm  weather. 

The  fecond  net  is  more  ufed,  and  indeed  more  cer- 
tain, but  alfo  more  embarra(fing  than  the  former.  This 
net  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former, 
in  re(jpedlof  the  way  and  wind :  obferve  the  lines  A,  B, 
and  C,  D,  denote  the  extremities  of  the  path,  and  hav- 
ing two  fticks  K,  L,  M,  N,  each  about  four  feet  long, 
and  three  times  as  thick  as  one's  thumb,  they  muft  be 
cut  exa£Uy  fmooth  at  each  end  ;  and  when  you  are  up- 
on the  place,  take  the  two  ends  of  the  packthreads 
which  are  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  net,  tie  them  toge- 
ther on  the  ftock  of  fome  tree,  or  a  ftake,  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  the  ground,  but  on  the  out(ide  of  the 
path,  as  at  the  letter  H.  Do  the  fame  on  the  other 
(ide  at  I,  and  let  the  packthreads  be  fo  loofe  in  the 
middle,  that  they  may  bear  the  fticks  between  them, 
which  you  are  to  adjuft  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  the  ftick  K,  L,  and  put  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
way,  at  the  cord  or  packthread  L,  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  net ;  tht.  other  cord  muft  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  ftick  at  K,  then  go  along  behind  the  net, 
fupport  it  with  your  hand,  and  place  your  fecond  ftick 
M,  N,  juft  as  you  did  the  firft ;  you  (hould  endeavour 
to  let  your  net  lean  a  little  towards  the  way  by  which 
you  expeA  your  game  to  come,  for  the  game  running 
fiercely  againft  the  net,  will  force  the  fticks  to  give 
way,  ana  fo  the  nets  fall  upon  him. 

Thefe  two^nets  are  as  ufeful  for  the  taking  wolves, 
foxes,  badgers,  and  pole-cats,  d#  conies  and  hares  j 
but  the  following  is  only  fit  for  the  two  laft : 

This  net  is  not  fo  troublefome  as  either  of  the  for- 
mer, only  it  may  be  farther  difcerned ;  neverthelefs  it 
is  excelltnt  for  rabbits,  in  fuch  foot-paths  where  you 
have  fometimes  three  or  four  couple  running  after  one 
another,,  all  which  may  be  taken  at  once,  for  it  does 
not  bil  like  the  two  former. 

You  may  obferve  what  has  been  mentioned  before, 
that  the  pomted  lines,  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  denote  al- 
ways* the  edges  of  the  way  \  fix  one  of  your  fticks  at 


the  letter  E,  and  another  jn  the  middle  F,  and  fo  do 
by  the  reft ;  when  the  paflage  is  quite  fliut  up,  with- 
draw to  fome  bufh,  or  to  fome  tree,  as  aforefatd  ;  but 
you  muft  keep  at  a  greater  diftance  from  this  net  rhun 
the  other. 

The  right  time  to  fet  thefe  nets  is  at  break  of  day, 
until  half  an  hour  before  fun-rifing ;  and  from  about 
half  an  hour  before  fun-fet  till  dark  niglu. 

RACE-HORSE,  (hould  be  fomewhat  long-bodied, 
nervous,  of  great  mettle,  vcr)'  fwift,  and  fenfible  of 
the  fpurs ;  he  fliould  alfo  be  tradable,  and  no  ways 
reftive  or  ikittifh  ;  his  head  (hould  be  fmall  and  flen^ 
der,  with  wide  noftrils,  and  a  large  thropple. 

He  (hould  be  of  an  Englijh  breed,  or  a  barb  of  a  lit- 
tle fize,  with  a  pretnr  large  reach,  his  legs  fomewhan 
fmall,  but  the  back  (inews  at  a  good  di(bnce  from  the 
bone;  fhort jointed,  and  neat  Ihaped  feet,  for  laigp 
feet  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  this  exercife. 

He  (hould  be  at  leaft  fix  years  old,  no  horfe  under 
that  age  having  fufficient  ftreagth  for  a  fix  mile  tourfe, 
without  running  the  hazard  of  being  over-{hrained. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  the  limitation  of 
time  for  preparing  a  horfe  for  a  match ;  which  is  gene«- 
rally  agreed  by  judicious  horfemen,  that  (unle(s  the 
match  be  for  an  extraordinay  fum)  two  months  is  fuf- 
ficient ;  but  in  this  proper  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
ftate  of  the  horfe's  body. 

If  he  be  very  fat,  foul,  or  taken  from  grafs ; 

If  he  be  extremely  lean  and  poor ; 

If  he  be  in  good  cafe,,  and  has  had  moderate  exer- 
cife. 

For  the  fh^y  you  muft  take  two  months  at  leaft,  to^ 
bring  him  into  order,,  for  he  will  require  much  airing, 
great  carefulnefs  in  heating,  and  difcretion  infcouring; 

For  the  horfe  that  is  very  poor,  get  as  lone  time  as 
you  can,  and  let  his^airinss  be  moderate,,  and  not  be- 
fore or  after  fun-fetting,.  rocding.him  liberally,. but  not 
fo  as  to  cloy  him. 

As  for  the  horfe  that  i»in  good  cafe,. and  which  has- 
had  moderate  exercife,.  a  month-or  fix  weeks  may  be 
fufficienu 

You  are  alfo  to  confider. his  particular-  conftitution  ;. 
if  he  be  fat,  and  foul,. yet  of  a  free  and  wafting  nature^ 
apt  quickly  to  confume  and  lofe  his  fle(h  ;.  inthis  cafe 
you  are  not  to  have  fo  ftrid  a  hand,. neither  can  he  en- 
dure fo  violent  exercife  as  if.  he  were  of  a  hardy  difpofi- 
tion,  and  would  feed  and  be.  fat  upon^all  meats  and* 
exercifcs. 

Again,,  if  he  be  in  extreme  poverty,  and -yet  by  na- 
ture very  hardv,  and  apt  foon  to  recover  his  fle(h,.and'^ 
to  hold  it  out  long ;  then  by  no  means  fhould  you  have, 
too  tender  a  hand,  nor  forbear  that  exercife  you  would 
give  a  horfe  of  a  nicer  conftitution,.weak  ftomach,,and* 
nree  fpirit. 

As  for  the  orderihga-  horfe  for  a^ace,  4?^^  'Hunting- 
Horse,  Match,  Training  a  Race- Horse,  ^r. . 

RACK,,  a.wooden.frame  made  to  hold  hay  or  fod- 
der  for  cattle.  * 

RACK,  ajMice.  in  which  a  horfe  neither  trots  nor- 
ambles,  but  inuffles  as  it.were  between. 

The  racking-pace  is  indeed  much  the  fame  as  the  - 
amble,  only  it  is  afwifter  time  and  fliorter  tr^.. 
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RAFFLK-NET,  an  implement  to  catch  fifli  with 
both  by  night  and  day ;  but  though  the  way  of  mak- 
ing this  net  is  touched  under  the  article  Nct-making,  yet 
it  will  not  be  amifs  to  give  you  the  form  of  it.  See 
Plate  XIII. 

Now  as  to  its  u(b :  you  muft  be  provided  with  five 
Or  fix  poles  of  fallow,  or  fuch  like  wood,  which  is 
ftrong  withal,  and  each  of  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  but 
mdre  or  Icfs  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water; 
ftiarpen  them  at  the  great  end,  the  better  to  fix  them 
into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  water :  you  muft 
alfo  have  a  paring  knife,  in  order  to  cut  away  all  the 
weeds,  roots,  ftumps,  boughs,  or  the  like,  which  are 
in  or  near  the  places  where  you  dcfign  to  pitch  your 
net,  for  they  muft  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 

Faften  ontof  your  poles  at  either  end  of  the  net,  at 
either  of  the  two  wings,  viz.  the  cord  below  where  the 
lead  is,  unto  the  bigger  enc|  of  the  pole  ;  and  the  up^ 
per  cord  where  the  cork,  is,  to  the  fmaller  end  of  the 
pole ;  then  in  cafe  you  have  no  bait,  contrive  to  get 
tome  man  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  with  a  cord 
in  his  hand,  one  end  whereof  muft  be  faftened  to  one 
of  the  poles,  which  are  fixed  to  the  net,  according  to 
this  figure  of  the  pole. 

The  man  having  drawn  over  that  wing,  muft  force' 
the  great  end  A  of  the  pole  in  the  (aid  net  into  the 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  C  ;  the  like  muft 
be  done  with  the  other  pole  df  the  faid  net,  marked 
Z  hy  on  the  faid  water,  juft  over  ?§ainft  the  former. 

Then  he  muft  throw  over  one  end  of  thecotd,  which 
faften  to  the  wing  of  the  faid  net  y  C,  when  it  is  drawn 
over  you  muft  go  along  the  whole  length  of  the  net. 
Your  poles  being  ready  faftened  at  the  two  former,  and 
ftmining  the  cords  of  your  net  indifterently  ftifF,  drive 
the  two  latter  poles  into  the  ground  as  you  did  the  two 
firft.  Be  fure  all  Be  well  and  ftrongly  done,  that  the 
current  may  not  force  away  your  fupporters ;  then  with 
the  faid  long  pole  you  may  ipread  tne  grafs  you  before 
pared  away  all  over  the  net,  as  well  to  fecure  it  from 
the  fight  of  thieves,  as  to  give  a  ftiade  to  the  fiih,  for 
they  covet  ihade,  efpccially  in  hot  weather.  The  cord 
N,  O,  is  your  lock  and  key,  for  by  it  you  are  fure  no 
fiih  can  efcape  that  are  in  your  net,  you  muft  therefore 
be  carefol  to  hide  it :  yoii  may  let  the  net  ftand  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  if  the  place  be  well  flored  with  fifh, 
yott  will  hardly  mifs  them.  But  if  you  defign  to  fifti 
only  by  day,  and  not  to  let  the  net  lie  in  the  water, 
then  att^r  the  net  is  planted,  let  a  couple  of  men  beat 
up  and  down  with  long  poles,  taking  a  good  circumfer- 
ence, and  beating  towards  it  about  the  fides  of  the  wa* 
ter,  every  now  and  then  thrufting  their  poles  into  the 
bottom  of  the  water ;  and  when  you  arc  minded  to 
draw,  t>e  fure  in  the  firft  place  to  ftrain  m  the  lock  and 
key  N,  O,  and  then  having  a  cord  at  each  wing  of  the 
net,  from  the  other  fide  draw  them  both  at  once  gently 
towards  vou,  and  when  they  are  near  at  hand,  make 
what  haire  you  can  ;  and  thus  you  may  make  feveral 
fcts  in  one  day. 

There  is  a  triple,  or  counter-mcfti  net,  called  by 
fome  a  raffle,  wherc\^*ith  they  alfo  catch  birds. 

RAG        1 

RAKE      f  ^  company  or  herd  of  young  colts. 


RAGOT,  is  a  horfe  that  has  fliott  legs,  a  broad 
croup,  and  a  ftrong  thick  body ;  and  difiers  bom  a  goulTaut 
in  thi^,  that  the  latter  has  more  (boulders^  and  a  thicker 
neck. 

RAILS,  Quails,  Moor-Pouts,  £^<r,  arc  very  good 
flights  for  hawks. 

Their  haunts  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
partridge,  only  the  quail  loves  the  whcat-ficlds  moft- 
the  moor-pout  the  heath  and  foreft  grounds ;  and  the 
rails  love  the  long  high  grafs,  where  they  may  lie  ob- 
fcure. 

The  way  of  finding  them  is  like  that  of  partridges,  by 
the  eye  and  ear,  and  haunt ;  but  the  chief  way  of' all 
to  find  thenl  out,  is  the  call  or  pipe,  to  which  thcv 
liften  with  fuch  earncftnefe,  that  vou  can  no  fooncr 
imitate  their  notes  but  they  will  annver  them,  andpur- 
fue  the  call  with  fuch  grccdinefs,  that  they  will  phy 
and  (kip  about  you,  nay,  run  <)ver  you,  efpccially  the 
quail. 

The  notes  of  the  male  and  female  difi^  very  much, 
and  therefore  you  muft  have  them  both  at  your  com- 
mand ;  and  when  you  hear  the  male  call,  you  muft 
anfwer  in  the  note  of  the  female  V  when  you  har 
the  female  call,  you  muQ  anfwer  in  that  of  the  male; 
and  thus  you  will  not  fail  to  have  them  both  come  to 
you,  who  will  .apfu-oach  and  liften  till  the  net  is  caft 
over  them. 

The  way  of  taking  thefe  .birds  is  alfo  the  fame  witli 
that  cf  the  partridge,  and  they  may  be  taken  with  aets 
or  lime,  either  bufti,  or  rod,  or  engine,  which  you  muft 
ftalk  with ;  or  by  a  fetting^dc^. 

RAISE ;  to  raiie  a  horfe  upon  corvets,  upon  ca- 
prioles, upon  pefadcs,  is  to  make  him  work  at  corvet$, 
caprioles,  or  pofades.  Sometimes  we  (uy,  laife  the 
fore-hand  of  your  hcurfe. 

(Raife  is  likewife  ufed  for  placing  a  horfe's  head  right, 
and  making  him  car i^  well ;  and  hindering  hloi  frum 
carrying  low,  or  armmg  himfeif. 

RAISING,  (with  Horfemen)  is  one  of  the  three  ac- 
tions of  a  horfe's  legs,  the  other  two  being  the  ftay  and 
the  tread,  which  iee  i-n  their  proper  places :  the  raif- 
ing,  or  lifting  up  his  leg,  is  good,  if  he  perform  it 
hardily,  and  with  eafe,  not  crofting  his  legs  nor  carry- 
ing  his  feet  too  much  out  or  in  ;  and  that  he  alfo  bend 
his  knees  as  muchas  is  needfuls 

RAISTY ,     1  a  term  ufed  in  refpcdt  of  a  horfe,  when 

RESTIVE,  J  he  will  go  neither  backwards  nor  for- 
wards. 

RAKE,  a  horfe  lakes  when  being  (houlder  fplait, 
or  having  ftrained  his  fr>ur  quarters,  he  goes  fu  lame, 
that  he.drags  one  of  his  fore  logs  in  a  femicircle,  which 
is  more  apparent  when  he  trots  than  when  he  paces. 

RAKE  OF  Colts    See  Rag. 

To  RAKE  A  HosRSE,  is*  to  draw  his  ordure  with  one 
hand  out  of  his  fundament,  when  he  is  coftive,  or 
cannot  dung:  in  doing  this,  the  hand  is  to  be  anointed 
with  falad  oil,  butter,  or  h<^s  grcafe. 

RAMINGUE:  a  horfe  called  in  French rsanlngoc, 
is  a  reftive  fort  of  horfe,  that  refifts  the  fpurSj  or  cleaves 
to  the  fours ;  that  is,  defeods  himfclf  with  malice 
againft  the  fpurs;  fometimcs  doubles  ^he  reins^  and 
frcqjucntiy  yerks,  to  favour  his  difobcdience. 
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RANGER,  a  fvrorn  officer  of  a  toreft  or  park,  whofc 
bufinefs  it  is  to  walk  daily  through  his  chaise,  to  driver 
back  the  wild  bcafts  out  of  the  purlieus,  or  disforefted 
places,  into  foreftcd  lands,  and  to  prcfcnt  all  trcfpafles 
done  in  his  bailiwick,  at  the  next  court  held  for  the 
forcft. 

RANGIFER,  a  kind  of  ftac,  fo  called  from  his 
lofty  horns,  rcfembling  the  brancncs  of  trees.  The  blood 
of  tills  beaft  is  accounted  an  excellent  renncdy  for  the 
fcurvy,  and  his  hoofs  arc.cftccmed  good  for  the  cramp. 

RASE:  to  rafe,  or  glance  upon  the  ground,  is  to 
gallon  near  the  ground,  as  our  hnglijh  horfes  do. 

R  ATS  and  Mice  may  be  deftroycd  by  the  following 
methods.  To  the  powder  of  arfcnic,  commonly. called 
ratfbane,  add  frcih  Duttcr,  made  into  a  parte  with  wheat 
or  barley  meal  and  honey;  fprcad  pieces  of  this  mixture 
about  thofc  parts  of  any  hoUfe  they  moft  frequent;  they 
will  eagerly  eat  it,  ana,  having  done  fo,  will  drink  to 
that  exccfs  as  to  kill  themfelves.  It  (hould  be  cau- 
tioufly  laid,  to  prevent  young  children  getting  at  it;  and 
the  perfons  who  prepare  it  (hould  take  particular  care  to 
c  lean  their  hands  after  it,  as  it  is  fo  (Irong  a  poifon. 
Unflacked  lime  and  oatmeal,  mixed  together,  will 
deftroy  them.  Oatmeal  and  powdered  glafs  mixed, 
or  you  may  add  to  them  fome  frefli  butter,  and  lay  it 
near  their  haunts.  Filings  of  iron,  mixed  with  oat- 
meal, or  with  dough,  or  wheat  flour,  will  have  the  fame 
cfFc6t. 

Fry  a  piece  of  rufty  bacon,  and  lay  it  on  the  middle 
of  a  boird  three  feet  fquare,  covering  the  board  pretty 
thick  with  birdlime ;  only  leaving  lome  narrow  pafTes 
on  the  board  for  the  mice  and  rats  to  get  at  the  bacon, 
in  doing  which,  they  will  frequently  get  among  the 
lime,  and  be  caught.  In  Stafibrdfhire,  it  is  cufton^ry 
to  put  birdlime  about  their  holes,  and,  they  running 
among  it,  it  will  ftick  to  them  fo  that  they  will  not 
leave  fcrarching.till  they  kill  thcmfelves.  Or  take 
oatmeal  flour  and  coloquintida,  make  it  into  a  pafte, 
and  lay  it  in  the  places  where  tlicy  haunt.  The  feeds  of 
wild  cucumbers  and  black  hellebore,  mixed  with  fuch 
food  as  they  eat,  will  kill  them.  Or  powdered  helle- 
bore, mixed  with  wheat  or  barley  meal  only,  m.ade  into 
a  ftifF  pafle  with  honey, ,  and  laid  where  they  come, 
occafions  thei  r  prcfent  death ;  but  let  the  pcrfon  who 


that  laying  a  (kin  of  a  deer  in  a  room  where  they  ufe  to 
frequent  will  drive  them  away. 

If  hogs-lard  be  mixed  with  the  brains  ofa  weafcl, 
and  diflributed  about  a  room  in  bits  as  bi^  as  a  nut, 
they  will  not  come  thither.  Or  if  oak-ames  are  put 
into  their  holes,  they  will  run  amongft  them,  by  which 
means  they  will  get  the  fcab,  of  which  they  will  die. 
Or  fmallage  feed,  nigella,  origanum:  the  fumes  of  any" 
of  thefe  burnt  will  drive  them  out  of  their  holes. 
Likewife  lupines  or  green  tamarinds  burnt  in  the  room 
will  rid  you  of  thefe  vermin.  Or  cork  cut  into  fmall 
I  flices,  and  fried  in  fuet,  will  certainly  kill  them,  if  it  be^ 
laid  where  they  come. 

To  hill  Field  Mice  and  R^ats. 

Go  out  in  the  dog-days,  when  the  fields  arc  tolerably 
bare,  and  find  out  their  nefts  or  holes,  which  are  in 
fhape  and  fize  like  an ,  auger-hole,  into  which  put 
hemlock-feed,  or  hellebore  mixed  with  barley,  and 
they  will  cat  of  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  themfelves.  To 
prevent  your  feed-corn  from  being  deftroycd  by  thefe 
vermin,  fteep  it  in  bull's  gall,,  and  they  will  not  touch 
it;  or  powder  green  glafs,  and  mix  with  it  as  much 
copperas,  beaten  fine;  add  alfo  as  much  honey  as  will 
make  the  whole  into  a  pafte,  and  all  the  / ats  and  mice 
will  quit  your  fields. 

Fill  up  their  holes  with  laurel  or  rofe  leaves  \  or  ufe  a 
mixture  of  black  hellebore,  bitter  alnionds,  wild  cu- 
cumber and  henbane  feed,  beat  together,  and  made  into 
a  pafte  with  barley-nrieal  or  oil.  This  will  deftroy 
them,  if  put  into  their  holes,  in  fields  or  houfes.  Thew 
vermin  are  very  fond  of  artichokes ;  to  prevent  the  de- 
vouring them,  therefore,  wrap  wool  abput  the  roots,, 
and  they  will  decamp;  or  they  may  be  driven  awayby 
ftrewing  plcrtty  of  horie-dung,  or  fig-tree  aflies.  The 
beft  method  to  catch  them  in  the  field  is,  to  fill  aii 
earthen  pot  half  full  of  water, ,  and  put  it  in  the  ground,, 
covered  with  a  board  that  has  a  nole  in  the  middle; 
then  cover  the  board  with  ftraw,  haum,  or  fuch  like,, 
under  which  the  mice,  taking  ihelter,  creep  to  the 
hole,  and  will  be  drowned  by  falling  into  the  water*. 
Some  perfons  mix  fand  with  their  com,  which  deters 
them  from  burrowing  in  it,  by  falling  into  their  ears, 
mixes  this  preparation,  be  cautious  in  the*  ufe  of  it.  I      But   the   beft  method  that  was   ever  made  known- 


When  you  have  caught  a  rat  or  moufe,  cut  or  beat  him 
feverely,  and  let  him  go',  and  he  will  make  fuch  a 
crying  noife,  that  his  companions  will  leave  the  place. 
Some  perfons  flca  off^the  flcin  of  their  heads,  but  this 
appears  to  be  too  cruel  a  pradjice. 

Mix  honey,  methcghn,  bitter  almonds,  and  white 
hellebore,  with  wheat  or  barley  flour,  make  the  whole 


to  the  public,  feems  to  be  a  late  difcovery,  called 
the  Hampshire  Miller's  Infallible  Rat-Powdbr. 
The  number  of  iiiftanccs  in  which  I  have  known  it 
tried  with  fuccefs,  induces  me  to  recommend  it  to  all 
perfons  who  are  infeftcd  by  thefe  vermin.  It  is  a  per-*. 
fe<Slly  fafe  method,  not  Ij'ing  in  the  way  of  children,' 
and  cats  will  not  touch  it.      I  have  known  above  a 


into  a  ftrong  pafte,  throw  it  into  their  holes,  and  it  kills   hundred  rats  killed  by  it  in  the  ftables  in  one  liight. 
them.     Some  deftroy  them   by  putting  hemlock-feed        T!?  RATTLE  (with  fportfmcn)  a  term  ufed  ofa  goat. 


into  their  holes.  Or  pafte  made  of  bitter  almonds, 
coloquintida,  barley,  wheat,  or  oat  flour,  with  mead  or 
honey,  and  put  in  their  holes,  or  lay  it  where  they  fre- 
Quent,  and  it  will  certainly  deftroy  them.  Or  mix 
nlings  of  iron  or  fteel  with  a  ftifF  pafte  made  of  wheat  or 
barley  meal,  and  honey  or  mead ;  and  they  will  be  de- 
ftroycd as  furely  as  they  eat  of  it.     Some  perfons  fay. 


who  is  faid  to  rattle,,  when  it  cries,  or  makes  a  noife,. 
through  defire  of  copulation.. 

RATTLING  IN  THE  Sheath,  a  term  ufed  ofa  horfc 
when  he  makes  a  noife  in  the  fltinny  part  of  his 
yard. 

RAT-TAILS,  a  moft  venomous  difeafe  in  horfes,, 
not  unlike  fcratches,  proceeding  fometimes  from  too 
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much  reft,  and  the  keeper's  negligence  in  not  rubbing 
and  drcfling  them  well.  Alfo  by  reafon  of  ^ood  keep- 
ing, without  exercife,  the  blood,  corniptii^  in  his 
body,  falls  down  into  his  legs,  which  caufes  the  dif- 
temper. 

Thefe  rat-tails  come  uponthe  back  fincws,  and  may 
be  known  by  the  part  bemg  without  hair,  from  two  or 
three  fingers  breadth  below  the  hams  to  the  very  paf- 
tern^oint.  They  are  fometimes  dry,  and  fomctimes 
moift,  but  always  accompanied  with  crufts  and  hard 
callofities,  more  raifed  than  the  reft  of  the  leg:  when 
moift  they  fend  forth  a  (harp  humour. 

Thofc  that  are  moift^  ufually  give  way  to  drying 
applications,  fuch  as  the  following : 

Xake  four  ounces  of  vinegar;  of  alum  and  white 
vitriol,  each  half  an  ounce;  powder  and  mix  them. 

The  dry  and  hard  fort,  for  the  raoft  part,  give  way  to 
the  ftronger  blue  ointment;  but  if  they  do  not  yield  to 
this,  apply  the  following  cauftic  ointment : 

Take  foft  foap,  two  parts;  quick-lime,  one  part; 
mix,  and  fpread  it  juft  lai^e  enough  to  cover  the  i'wel- 
ling,  but  no  farther;  which  muft  be  prevented,  or  it 
will  deftroy  more  than  is  required. 

Coach-horfcs  of  a  large  fize,  that  have  their  legs 
charged  with  flcfli,  hair,  &c.  are  moft  fubjed  to  this 
and  fuch  like  infirmities,  which  fcldom  hat>pen  to 
middle-fized  horfes. 

The  cure. — Ride  the  horfe  well  till  he  be  warm, 
'Which  will  make  the  veins  fwell,  and  appear  better; 
afterwards  bleed  him  well  on  the  fetlock  vems,  on  both 
fidesy  and  next  day  wa(h  the  fores  with  warm  water, 
an4  then  clip  away  all  the  hair  about  it,  and  anoint 
thepart  aggrieved  with  the  followiiig  ointment: 

Take  greeh  copperas  and  verdigris  of  each  four 
ounces;  of  common  honey,  half  a  pound;  reduce  the 
copperas  and  verdigris  to  a  fine  powder,  and  woik 
them  up  ivith  the  honey  to  a  due  confiftence :  ufe  this 
ointment  till  the  fore  be  healed.  Or  take  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
€t  oil  of  turpentine,  and  fix  drachms  of  quickfilver; 
mix  the  quickfilver  and  oil  of  turpentine  well  t(»ether, 
and  then  add  the  oil  of  bays,  and  ftir  all  together  till 

you  cannot  difcover  any  of  the  particles  of  the  quick- 

m^r;  with  which  anoint  the  horfe's  legs  twice  a  day; 

and  when  he  comes  from  exercife  let  his  legs  be  well 

walhed  with  foap  and  warm  water,  and  wiped  dry. — See 

Legs  of  a  Horse. 

RAT-TAIL:  a  horfe  is  fo  called  when  he  has  no 

liair  upon  his  tail. 

RAz^E:  a  horfe  razes,  or  has  razed,  that  is,  his 
-corner  teeth  ceafe  to  be  hollow,  fo  that  the  cavity  where 

the  black  mark  was  is  now  filled  up,  and  the  tooth  is 

even,  fmooth,  and  razed,  or  (haved,  as  it  were,  and  the 

mark  difappcars. 
RE-AFFORESTED,  is  where  a  forefthas  been  dif- 

aflbrefted,  and  again  made  foreft,  as  the  foreft  of  Dean 

was  by  ah  a6l  of  Parliament,    in  the  ^oth  of  King 

Charles  II. 
REARING  AN  End  (in  Horfcmanftiip)  is  when  a 

horfe  rifes  fo  high  before,  as  to  endanger  his  coming 

x>ver  upon  his  rider^  in  that  cafe  you  muft  give  him  the 


bridle,  and  leaning  forwards  with  your  whole  weight, 
give  him  both  your  fpurs  as  he  is  falling  down;  but 
fpur  him  not  as  he  is  rifing,  for  that  may  caufe  him  to 
come  over  upon  you. 

To  RECHASE  (among  hunters)  is  to  make  home- 
wards,  to  drive  through  the  place  where  the  game  wa» 
firft  rouzed  or  ftarted. 

RECHASING,  driving  back  the  deer,  or  other 
beafts,  into  tlie  forcfts,  chafes,  &c.  from  whence  they 
had  ftrayed. 

RECHEAT,  a  certain  leiTon  whidh  huntfmen  wind 
upon  the  horn  when  the  hounds  have  lolft  their  game, 
to  call  them  back  from  purfuing  a  counter  fcent. 

RECLAIMING  (in  folconry)  is  the  calling  of  a 
hawk,  or  bird  of  prey,  back  to  the  fift.  The  fpar- 
hawk,  gos-hawk,  &c.  are  reclaimed  with  the  voice; 
the  falcon  only  by  ftiaking  the  lure.  So  that  the  tcnn 
luring,  with  regard  to  the  falcon,  fs  more  proper  than 
reclaiming.  1  he  partridge  is  alfo  faid  to  reclaim  her 
young  ones,  when  fhc  calls  them  together  upon  their 
(battering  too  much  from  her. 

RECLAIMING  is  alfo  ufed  for  taming  anunah 
that  are  wild  by  nat\ire. 

RECORD  (among  fowlers).  A  bird  is  faid  to  re- 
cord, when  it  begins  to  tunc  or  fing  withiii  itfclf ;  or  to 
form  its  notes,  or  difpofe  its  oigans  for  finging.  The 
cock  thrufh  is  diftinguiftied  from  the  hen  in  recording; 
the  firft  being  more  loud  and  frequent  in  it  than  the 
fecond.  Inftances  have  been  knoM^  of  birds  begin- 
ning  to  record  when  they  were  not  a  month  old.  This 
firft  eflay  does  not  feem  to  have  the  leaft  rudiments  of 
the  future  fong;  but,  as  the  bird  grows  older  and 
ftronger,  one  may  perceive  what  the  neftling  is  ainiing 
at.  A  young  bird  commonly  continues  to  record  for  ten 
or  eleven  months,  wrhen  he  is  able  to  execute  every  part 
of  his  fong,  which  afterwards  continues  fixed,  and  is 
fcarcely  ever  altered.  The  term  record  is  probably 
derived  from  a  mufical  inftrument,  formerly  ufed  in 
England,  called  a  recorder;  which  feems  to  have  been 
a  fpecies  of  flute,  and  was  probably  ufed  to  teach  young 
birds  to  pipe  tunes.  Lord  Bacon  defcribes  this  inftru- 
ment fin  his  Second  Century  of  Experiments)  to  have 
been  ftraight,  to  have  had  a  fmaller  and  greater  bore, 
both  above  and  below,  to  hav^  reouired  very  little 
breath  from  the  blower,  and  to  have  had  what  he  calls 
a  fijpple,  or  ftopper. 

To  REDRESS  a  Stag,  (hunting  term)  is  to  put  him 
off  his  changes.  , 

RED-SHANK,  a  bird  that  has  red  legs  and  feet. 
RED-START,  a  bird  fo  named  from  its  red  tail ;  the 
word  Stertj  in  Saxon^  fignifyinga  tail.  This  bird  is  of 
a  very  fullcn  temper;  for  if  taken  old,  and  not  out  of 
the  neft,  he  is  very  hard  to  be  tamed  -,  and  will  be  fo 
vexed  fometimes,  as  is  hardly  credible.  -It  is  a  fore- 
runner of  the  nightingale,  and  comes  four  or  five  tinrKrs 
before  he  is  generally  heard,  being  of  a  cheerful  fpirit 
abroad^  and  having  a  very  pretty  melodious  kind  of 
whiftiing  fong.  The  cock  is  very  fair,  beautifully  co- 
loured, and  exceedingly  pleafant  to  the  eye.  They 
breed  thrice  a  year,  viz.  the  latter  end  oi  April,  in 
May  J  and  In  June  \  this  being  their  ordinary  courfci 
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except  fom^body  fpoils  or  touches  theif  eggft,  and  then 
they  may  come  later.  Thev  commonly  build  in  holes 
of  hollow  trees,  or  under  houfe-eves,  and  make  their 
nefis  with  all  forts  of  things,  fuch  as  dry  graft,  fmall 
roosts  of  herbs,  leaves,  horie-hair,  wool,  and  fuch  as  the 
place  affords  them.  It  is  one  of  the  (hyeft  of  birds ; 
for  if  (he  ijerccives  you  to  mind  her  when  fhc  is  build- 
ing, ihe  will  forfake  it ;  and  if  you  touch  an  e^,  (he 
never  comes  to  her  neft  any  more;  for  you  can  Icarcely 
o  to  it,  but  (he  will  immediately  fpy  you;  and  if  (he 

ould  chance  to  have  young  ones,  (he  will  either  ilarve  i 
them,  or  break  their  necks,  by  throwing  them  over 
the  neft;  but  if  you  bring  them  up  young  they  change 
their  tempers,  and  become  tame  and  familiar  to  the 
keeper.  They  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  neft  at  about 
t^n  days  old ;  for  if  leit  there  too  long,  the)'  are  apt  to 
learn  (ome  of  the  old  bird's  temper,  and  be  very  fuUen. 
They  are  fed  with  (heep's  heart  and  egg,  minced  very 
fmall,  and  given  at  the  end  of  a  ftick  when  they  gape, 
about  the  quantity  of  three  white  peafe ;  for  if  you  clog 
their  ftomachS|  they  will  prefently  caft  their  meat,  and 
die  in  a  (hort  time.  When  you  perceive  them  to  eat 
off  the  meat  from  the  ftick,  cage  them  up,  putting 
their  meat  into  a  pan,  and  about  the  fides  of  the  cage; 
not  cea(il%)  though  they  feed  themielves,  to  give  them 
a  bit  or  two  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  for  they  will 
hardly  eat  their  fill  for  a  Igng  time,  when  they  begin 
to  feed  alone.  But  when  you  have  ufed  your  bird  to 
eat  five  or  (be  days  without  feeding,*  give  him  (ome 
pafte,  and  you  will  find  him  delight  much  therein.  He 
may  be  kept  in  what  cage  you  pleafe,  only  let  him  be 
kept  warm  in  the  winter,  and  he  will  fing  in  the  night 
as  well  as  the  day. 

REGARD,  has  a  fmall  (ignification,  when  it  is  ufed 
in  matters  of  foreft,  of  which  Mr.  Manv^tood  fpeaks, 
*  *  That  the  Eyre  General  Seffions  of  the  Foreft,or  Juftice- 
Seat,  is  to  be  kept  every  third  year,  and  of  nece(rity,  the 
reorder  of  the  foreft  muft  firft  make  his  regard  or  view, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  the  King's  writ ;  and  that  re- 
garder  is  to  go  through  the  whole  foreft,  and  every 
bailiwick,  to  tee  and  inquire  of  the  trefpafles  therein. 

REGARD  OP  THE  Forest,  is  alfo  taken  for  that 
ground  which  is  a  part  or  parcel  thereof. 

REGARDER  is  an  officer  of  the  King's  foreft,  who 
is  fwom  to  overfee  or  make  the  regard  of  it;  as  alfo  to 
view  and  inquire  of  all  offences  or  defaults,  committed 
by  the  fore(ters,  &c.  within  the  foreft ;  and  of  all  the 
concealments  of  them,  and  whether  all  other  officers 
do  execute  their  refpeftive  offices  or  not. 

REINS,  two  long  flips  of  leather  faftened  on  each 
iide  of  a  curb  or  fnaffle,  which  the  rider  holds  in  his 
hand  to  keep  his  horfe  in  fubjedlion. 

REINS  OR  KiDNiES  OF  A  HoRSE.  A  horfe  ought  to 
have  double  reins,  wliich  is  when  he  has  them  a  little 
more  elevated  on  each  fide  of  the  hack-bone,  than  upon 
it.  The  back  ought  to  be  ftraight,  and  not  hollow, 
bccaufe  fuch  faddle-backed  horles,  thoueh  they  are 
gcnerallv  light,  and  have  their  necks  railed  high,  yet 
they  fcldom  have  much  ftrength;  and  it  is  alfo  difficult 
to  fit  the  faddle  that  it  does  not  gall  them;  bcfides, 
they  have  exceedingly  big  bellies,  which  renders  them 
Yciy  unfightly. 


RELAY,  (hunting  term)  the  place  where  the  dbgs 
are  fet  in  readinefs  to  be  cau  off  when  the  same  comes 
that  way;  alfo  the  kennel  or  cry  of  relay  hounds. 
Relays  are  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  fre(h  horfcs,  or  the 
(fcige  where  they  arc  kept. 

kEMOLADE,  is  a  lefs  compounded  honey  charge 
for  horfes.  To  prepare  it,  take  tlirec  pints  of  lees  of 
wine,  and  half  a  pound  of  hog's  greafe-;  boil  them  to- 
gether for  half  an  hour,  till  they  be  well  incorporated 
one  with  another;  add  bjack  honey,  pitch,  Burgundy 
pitch  pounded,  common  turpentine,  of  each  half  a 
pound ;  ftir  thefe  with  the  otlicr  over  the  fire  till  they 
are  melted  and  well  mixed;  then  add  bole  ammoniac, 
or  bole  of  Bhisy  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  take  the 
veflcl  off  the  fire,  and  ftir  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour' 
longer.  If  the  charge  is  not  thick  enough,  it  may  be 
brought  to  a  due  conliftcnce  with  a  little  wheat  flour; 
and  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  may  be  thinned  with  wine,  or 
lees  of  wine. 

If  to  this  charge  an  ounce  of  quickdlver  be  added,  it 
will  be  little  interior  to  the  red  honey  charge^  in  re« 
moving' old  griefs  of  the  (houlders,  legs,  i^aying  of 
the  back,  and  fuch  like  infirmities. 

You  may  firft  kill  the  quickfilver  in  a  fmall  <]uan* 
tity  of  turpentine,  and  then  incorporate  it  by  ftirring  it 
with  the  other  ingredients. 

A  Remoladefer  the  Hoof 'abound. 

Take  a  pound  of  Burgundy  pitch,  half  a  pound  of 
common  turpentine,  a  quarter  ofa  pound  of  olive  oil, 
and  thicken  it  well  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wheat 
flour;  charge  the  whole  foot  of  the  horfe  with  this 
remolade  lukewarm,  after  you  have  applied  the  fol- 
lowing poultice: 

Take  two  ^rts  of  (heep's  dung,  and  one  part  of 
hen's  dung,  boil  them  with  water  and  fait  to  the  thick* 
nefs  of  pafte;  in  another  pot  boil  as  many  mallows  as 
is  proper  to  make  a  ma(h,  then  add  a  convenient  quan^ 
tity  of  linfeed  powdered,  and  boil  it  a  little  longer: 
afterwards  pound  them  in  a  mortar  with  an  eighth  part 
of  raw  garlic,  to  a  pafte;  incorporate  this  with  the 
following  poultice,  adding  a  little  oil  of  lilies,  and 
make  a  poultice  to  be  applied  very  hot  to  the  foot, 
and  cover  it  with  fplents. 

Renew  the  application  five  or  fix  times,  once  in  two 
days,  ever  oblerving  to  heat  the  following  poultice, 
and  to  mix  a  little  frefh  with  it. " 

A  Remolade  to  dijfohe  Kernels  to  the  Glanders^   before 

they  €ome  to  a  Hardnefs, 

Reduce  half  a  pound  of  linfeed  to  fine  flour,  mix  it 
with  a  quart  of  ftrong  vinegar,  and  boil  it  over  a  clear 
but  gentle  fire,  ftirring  it  continually  till  it  begins  to 
grow  thick,  and  then  add  fix  ounces  of  oil  of  lilies. 

Another  Remolade.  • 

Mix  half  a  pound  of  wheat  flour  with  white  wine,  to 
the  confiftence  of  gruel,  ami  boil  it  over  a  gentle  fire, 
ftirring  it  without  intcrmiflfion  till  the  whole  is  united; 
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then  having  melted  half  a  pound  of  Surguniy  {ntchj 
add  half  a  pcrund  of  common  turpentine,  and  incor- 
porate all  together:  ^i\.  this  with  the  gniel^  mode- 
rately hot ;  take  the  veflTel  t)ffthe  fire,  and  add  a  p6und 
of  the  oriental  bole  in  powder^  and  make  a  diai^e. 

This  will  bringdQwn  fuellings  of  the  legs  occaiioned 
by  foIows>  6cc.  ihis  is  to  be  applied  hot,  and  repeated 
till  the  fuTllings  be  afiuaged. 

Another  chtap  R€molade  for  Swellings  in  the  Legs  occa^ 

Jioned  by  Blows. 

Chafe  the  part  hard  with  ftrong  brandy,  and  then 
charge  the  whole  leg  with  common  honey.  Renew  the 
application  once  a  day  for  iix  or  feven  days,  wafliing 
die  horfe  in  a  river  or  pond  twice  every  day.— J^^ 
Swelled  Legs. 

Or,  Take  half  a  pint  of  good  vinegar,  mingled  with 
half  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brim- 
ftone ;  or  a  mixture  of  common  bole,  honey,  and  water, 
for  ftnall  fwellings. 

RENETTEy  is  sn  inftniment  of  poliflied  Aeel,  with 
which  theyfound  a  prick  in  a  horfe's  foot. 
-  REPART,  is  to  put  a  horfe  on,  or  make  him  part  a 
iecond  time. 

REPOLON,  is  a  demi-voit:  the  croupe  is  clofed  at 
five  times.  f 

The  Italiant  are  mightily  fond  of  this  fort  of  me« 
nage.  In  making  a  demi-volt  they  ride  their  horfes 
ftoTt,  fo  as  to  en^race  or  take  in  lefs  ground,  and  do 
■ot  make  way  enough  eveiy  time  of  the  demi-volt. 

REPOSTE,  it  tTO  vindidHve  motion  of  a  horfe,  that 
knfwers  the  Ibur  by  the  kick  of  his  foot. 

REPRISE,  is  a  leflbn  repeated,  or  a  menage  recom- 
mended ;  as,  to  give  breath  to  a  horfe  upon  the  four 
corners  of  the  volt,  with  only  one  reprifc;  that  is,  all 
whfi  one  breath. 

Restive,  or  Resty,  a  term  applied  to  a  horfe,  &c. 
that  ftops  or  runs  back,  inftead  ot  advancing  forward. 
In  the  menace,  a  reftive  horfe  is  a  rebellious,  refrac- 
"torv,  ill-broken  horfe,  which  only  goes  where  it  will, 
and  when  it  will.  A  horfe  of  this  fort,  who  has  been 
•oo  much  conftrained  and  tyrannized  over,  fhould  be. 
treated  with  the  fame  lenity  as  a  young  colt.  The 
fpurs  are  improper  to  be  ufed  to  cither :  inftead  of 
which  a  fwitch  mould  be  ufcd,  in  order  to  drive  him 
forward^  as  he  will  be  thus  lefs  alarmed ;  becaufe  the 
fpurs  furprize  a  horfe,  abate  his  courage,  and  arc,  more 
likely  to  make  hifji  reftive,  than  to  oblige  him  to  go 
forward^  if  he  refufes  to  do  fo.  There  is  likewife  ano- 
ther method  to  puniih  a  reftive  horfe,  which  is  to  make 
him  go  backward  the  moment  he  begins  to  reiift.  Thefe 
corrc<ilions  generally  fucceed :  but  the  general  rule  is  to 
pufh  and  carry  your  horfe  forward,  whenever  he  re- 
iufes  to  advance,  and  continues  in  the  fame  place,  and 
defends  himfc4f  either  by  turning  or  flinging  his  croupe 
on  one  fide  or  the  other ;  and  for  this  purpofe  nothing 
is  fo  efiicacious  as  to  pulh  him  forward  vigoroufty. 

RETAIN,  is  what  we   call  hold  in,    fpeaking  of 
mares  that  conceive  and  hold  after  covering. 
.  RETRAITS,  or  Pricks.     If  a  prtck  with  a  nail  be 
oegleAed,  it  may  occafion  a  very  dangerous  fore,  and 


feftcT  fo  into  the  flefli,  thai  tlie  km  tnmel  be  ftved 
withotat  extreme  diffiooky;  and  thetdbit  greift  cait 
ou£ht  to  foe  taken  to  avoid  fuch  fatal  "Coniequences. 

When  a  farrier,  lA  fhoeing  a  horfe,  percetvei  Ai^  he 
complains  and  ihrinks  at  every  blow  upon  the  nail,  it 
ihoiild  be  immediately  pulled  out;  aiKl  if  the  blood 
follow,  there  is  no  danger;  only  he  muft  not  dnve 
another  nail  in  the  fame  place.  Such  an  tccident  fd* 
dom  makes  a  horfe  halt,  and  he  m$y  be  riddod  iinnie-- 
diately  after  it. 

When  a  horfe  halt»  immediately  after  he  is  ihod,. 
you  may  reafonably  conclude  that  fome  of  the  nails 
prefs  the  vc'n,  or  touch  him  in  the  quick. 

To  know  where  the  grief  lies,  take  up  his  lame  foot,. 
and  knock  with  TOur  fiioeing-hammer  at  the  found 
foot,  (for  fome  ilctttifh  horfes  will  Kft  up  didr  foot 
when  you  touch  it,  though  it  be  not  pricked)  that  you 
may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether  the  IwHrifc  be 
pricked  ¥^en  you  touch  the  lame  foot;  then  lift  op  ^e 
lound  f^ot,  and  knock  upon  the  top  of  the  clenches  on* 
tfve  lame  foot ;  then  lift  up  the  others ;  and  if  you  per- 
ccive  that  he  (brinks  in  when  you  ftrike  any  of  the 
nails,  <|rou  may  conclwje  him  to  be  pricked  in  that 
place.  * 

REVENUE,  (in  hunting)  a  fleihy  lump  formed 
chiefly  of  a  cluAer  of  whitifh  worms  on  die  heads  of 
deer,  fuppofed  to  occafion  theit  cafHng  their  homs,  by 
gnawin^them'oflTthe  roots. 

REVENUE,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  new  tail  of  a  par-^ 
tridge,  growing  after  the  lap  of  the  former.  This  is 
meafured  by  imgers ;  and  thus  they  fay  a  partridge  of 
two,  three,  or  four  Angers  revenue. 

RHEUM,  is,  a  flowing  down  of  humours  ftom  the 
head  upon  the  lower  parts. 

This  dtftemper  in  horfes  proceeds  from  cold,  which 
makes  his  teeth  loofe,  and  feem  long,  by  the  ihrinking 
up  of  his  gums ;  which  will  iboil  his  feeding,  fo  that 
the  meat  will  lie  in  a  lump  in  his  jaws. 

RHEUMATIC  Eyes  im  Hokses,  are  caufed  by  a 
flux  of  humours  diflilling  from  the  brain,  and  fome* 
times  by  a  blow.  The  fign^  are  a  continual  watering 
of  the  eye,  and  his  clofe  fhuttin^  the  Hds;  and  fome- 
times  attended  with  a  little  fwelhng. 

In  order  for  the  cure  of  it,  i.  Mix  common  bole  am- 
moniac in  powder,  with  vinegar,  and  the  white  of  t^^o 
eggs,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pafte;  and  apply  it  in 
the  morning  about  the  eye,  for  the  compafs  ot  half  an 
inch  round,  and  bathe  the  eye  with  aqua  vitae:  or, 

Roafl  a  new-laid  egg  hard,  take  ofF  the  (hell,  and 
cut  it  through  the  middle;  and  having  taken  out  the 
yolk,  put  white  vitriol,  about  the  bignefs  of  a  nut,  in 
the  middle  of  it;  join  the  two  halves  of  the  c^,  and 
wrap  all  in  a  piece  of  clean  fine  linen ;  infufe  it  m  half 
a  glafs  of  rofe- water  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours;  then 
throw  away  the  foaked  egg,  and  put  eight  or  ten  drops 
of  the  water  into  the  eyes  of  the  horfe  with  a  feather, 
morning  and  evening,  and  it  will  quickly  complete  the 
cure.  • 

RHEUMATISM  im  Horses.  It  is  defined  a  chronic 
local  cold.  Its  feat  is  among  the  integuments  of  the 
mufcles,  and,  accordfng  to  Dr.  Darwin,  It  confifts  of 
infpiflfated  mucus  left  upon  their  fofcia^:  paining  them 

when 
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^M  they  move/ and  rub  s^nftit,  like  ahf  ^tnu 
ncous  material.  It  is  probable  the  fciatica,  or  hip- 
gout  in  horfesy  is  nfierery  a  rheumatifm ;  at  leaft  there 
16  no  danger  in  confounding  them,  fince  their  cure  will 
be  the  fame.  Dr.  Bracken  fays,  the  rheumatifm  is 
roperly  a  diforder  of  the  ftrong  and  robuft ;  by  which 
e  meant,  that  the  vigorous  mufcular  contradtions  of 
fuch,  are  moft  retentive  of  the  morbid  humour;  but  as 
iimilar  eflfedts  fometimes  happen  from  oppofile  caufes, 
the  difeafe  mav  remain  fixed  in  a  weak  habit,  from 
deficient  irritability,  and  infufHcient  energy  in  the 
fibrous  anions  to  cafl  it  off. 

The  grand  difficulty  lies  in  afcertaining  the  difeafc, 
which  is  fometimes  vngous  in  different  parts  of  the 
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t^ts,  are  feoommended.  Bliftdring  (he  part  WiJA 
fometimes  fuccced.  Do  not  the  inhabitants  of  Ball' 
and  BujfUn  extend  the  ufe  of  their  W9Jrn»  b^ths  to  tlii^ir 
rheumatic  horfes  i 

RIBS  OF  A  Horse,  ihould  be  circular  and  futi, 
taking  their  compafs  from  their  very  back-bone. 

RICHES,  (hunting  term)  a  company  of  Inartens  or 
fables. 

To  RIDE,  is  ufed  for  learning  the  menage. 

RADGES,  or  Wrinkles  of  a  Horse's  Mouth,  arc 
the  rifings  of  the  flcfli  in  the  roof  of  his  nK>uth|  which 
run  acrofs  from  one  fide  of  the  jaw  to  the  other,  like 
flefhy  ridges  with  interjacent  furrows  or  finking  cavi«^ 
ties.     It  is  upon  the  third  or  fourth  ridge  that  we,  give 


body;  the  (boulders  are  often  affetted;  but  that  con-  \  a  (froke  with  the  horn,  in  order  to  blood  a  horfe  whofe 
firmed  fpecies  particularly  dcfigncd  here,   is  ufually  mouth  Is  over-heated. 


feated  in  and  about  the  hip-joint  and  membranes  ad- 

{'acent.  The  horfe  goes  lame,  from  no  vifible  caufe, 
mt  from  a  long  continuance  of  th&  difcafe  a  wafting  of 
the  parts  may  enfue.  The  light  :knd  touch  muft  deter* 
mine  the  cafe,,  diflinguifhing  it  from  lamenefe  in  the 
foot,  the'tendoOv  the  hock  or  ftifle,  or  from  the  pains 
occafioned  by  initient  fpavins,  or  curbs.  Could  cer- 
tainty be  produced,  no  method  would  be  attended  with 
fo  probable  a  chance  of  a  radical  euro,  as  the  adual 
cautery:  holes  beins  bored  with  a  fmall  iron,  very 
deep  into  the  mufcular  parts  near  the  nervus  fciaticus, 
and  the  ifliies  Clofe  covered  or  bliffered,  left  to  dis- 
charge a  confiderable  time.  Bracken,  who  waseoually 
a  bold  and  judicious  praditionar,  recommends  this  to 
human  patients,  and  records  the  cure  of  an  inveterate 
fciatica  oy-  this  method,  upon  a  jolly  hoitefs  otf  York« 
Ihire.  . 

The  Cure.  Bleed.  Rub  the  paits  aflbAed  with  fpi. 
rltswell  camphorated,  and  oil,  or  ox-gall,  mixod,  twice 
a  day,  keeping  on  if  pdTible  a  thick  woolly  bandage,  well 
foaked  in  the  mixture.  A  mercurial  purge.  A  week 
after,  the  antimonial  beer,  to  be  continued  three  weeks 
or  longer;,  the  horfe  kepi  confkntly  well  clothed,  with 
walkif^  exercife  twice  a  da^,  the  weather  permitting. 
Warm  bath,  with  much  fndion  of  the  parts;  after- 
wards fwimming  in  a  river  oceafionally.   * 

But  the  only  cure  to  be  depended  upon  is  a  month's 
tun  at  f^t  marihes  in  the  fpring,  and  being  continued 
abrixul  in  fome  fhady  |dace  till  autumn;  afterwards 
mercurial  phsrfic,  and  the  befl  flable  care. 

Embrocation  from  Bracken.  Nerve  ointment,  and 
foldiers ointment,  two  ounces;  camphor,  two  drachms; 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  oil  of  Peter,  each  three  drachms ; 
fpirits  of  iai  ammoniac,  two  drachms.  Mix  well,  and 
keep  in  ^  pet  flopped  clofe  with  a  bladder.  Shave  off 
Che  hair,  father  with  foap,  and  when  dry,  anoint  t^icc 
a  day. 

Turpentine  drtnkj  from  the  fame.  Take  xtherial  oil 
of  turpentine  from  Apothecaries  Hall,  half  an  ounce; 
three  yolks  of  eggs,  three  ounces  of  treacle;  mix. 
Give  this  cold  in  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  repeat 
it  every  third  day,  for  three  turns.  Cover  with  thick 
blankets.    Moderate  walking  exercife. 

Balkof  guaiacqm  powdered,  half  an  ounce;  cinnabar 
of  antimony,  one  ounce,  mixed  with  cordial  ball,  half 
a  poundy  and  worked  up  with  fyrup  of  the  fine  opening 


RIDGELING,  the  male  of  any  beaft  that  has  been 
but  half  cut. 

Bloody  RIFTS  IN  THE  Palate  of  a  Horse.  Firft 
wafh  the  fore  place  with  vinegav  and  fak  till  it  be  raWy 
then,  rub  the  fore  place  with  honey  and  the  powder  of 
jet,  and  this  will  toon  heal  it:  or  elfo  you  may  boil  a 
handful  of  the  inward  bark  of  elm  ia  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  (bring  water  till  it  is  half  wafted,  and  to  this  ^dd  a 
little  li^ney,  and  ufo  it  w^rm  two  or  three  tim^s  a 
day^ 

RIGil  a  horfe  that  has  had  one  of  his  ftones  eut  out, 
and  yet  has  0)t  a  colt. 

RING-BONE  IN  a  Horse,  is  a  hard,  calloi^,  or 
brawny  fwelling,  growing  on  one  of  the  tcfidons,  be- 
tween the  coronet  and  panem-joiai,  and  flicks  very  faft 
to  the  oaftem ;  fo  that  if  it  be  not  t^ken  care  of  betimes, 
it  caufes  incurable  lamenefs.  Sometimes  it  appears  no 
bigger  than  a  bean,  hut  afterwards  rifcs  to  half  the  b^ 
nets  of  a  finall  ap|>Ie^  fpreading  on  both  fides  the  pat- 
tern, v^ith  a  little  rifing  between  them. 

This  evil  comes  both  naturally  and  accidentally,  the 
firft  being  from  the  fiallion  ojr  mare;   whereas  the- 
odicF  proceeds  from  fome  blow  of  a  horfe,  or  a  ftrain 
caufcd  by  curvetting,  bounding  turns,  or  races. 

RING-TAIL,  a  kind  of  puttock  or  kite,  having 
whitifh  feathers  about  the  tail. 

RING-WALK,  a  pound  walk  made  by  hunters. 

RIVET,  is  the  extremity  of  the  nail  that  rcfis  upon 
the  horn  when  you  (hoe  a  horfe. 

ROACH.  This  fiih  is  not  Accounted  a  delicate  fifli, 
and  is  reckoned  as  fimple  as  the  carp  is  crafty. 

They  are  more  to  be  cfteemed  which  are  found  in 
rivers  than  in  ponds,  though  thofe  tliat  breed  in  ponds 
arc  much  lai|;cr.  It  is  a  fifii  of  no  great  reputation  for 
his  dainty  tane,  and  his  fpawn  is  accounted  much  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him.  And  you  may  take  notice, 
that  as  the' carp  is  accounted  the  water-fox  for  his  cun* 
ning,  fo  the  roach  is  accounted  the  water-fheep,  for  his 
fimplicity  or  foolifhnefs.  It  is  noted  that  the  roach 
and  dace  recover  flrength,  and  grow  in  fcafon  a  fort- 
night after  fpawning;  the  barbel  and  chub  in  a  month, 
the  trout  in  four  months,  and  the  falmon  in  the  like 
time,  if  he  gets  into  the  fea,  and  after  into'frefli  water. 

The  fcafon  for  fifhing  for  roach,  in  the  Tfjames^  be- 
gins about  the  latter  end  of  Augufiy  and  continues  much 
longer  than  it  is  eithe      Jcafant  or  fafe  to  fifh,     it 

3  C  2  .  requires 
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vrquires  fome  ftill  to  hit  the  time  of  taking  them 
cxadtly;  for  all  the  fummcr  long  they  live  on  the  weed, 
which  they  do  not  forfake  for  the  deeps  till  it  becomes 

Imtrid;  and  that  is  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the 
eafon  is  wet  or  dry:  for  you  are  to  know,  that  much 
rain  haftens  the  rotting  of  the  weed.  I  fay  it  requires 
fomc  fkill  to  hit  the  time;  for*  the  fifhermen  who  live 
in  all  the  towns  along  the  river,  from  Chijwlck  to 
Stalniy  are  about  this  time  nightly  upon  the  watch,  as 
foon  as  the  fifh  come  out  to  fwcep  them  away-with  a 
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drag-net ;  and  our  poor  patient  angler  is  left  baitings  it  is  foft,  then  fray  it  gently  with  honey  and  a  little 
the  ground,  and  adjuring  his  tackle,  to  catch  thole  1)eatcn  faffron  difTolvcd  in  milk, 
very  filh  which,  perhaps,  the  night  before  had  been  -       - 

carried  to  B'tlllngjgate,  - 

There  is  a  kind  of  baftard  fmall  roach,  that  breeds  in 
ponds,  with  a  very  forked  tail,  and  of  a  very  fmall  fi£c ; 
which  fome  fay  is  bred  by  the  bream  and  right  roach. 
Some  ponds  are  ftored  with  thcfe  beyond-  belief;  and 
knowing  men,  that  know  their  diiierence,  call  them 
xuds.  They  difier  from  the  true  roach,  as  much  as  a 
herring  from  a  pilchard;  and  this  baftard  breed  of 
joac^  is  now  fcartered  in  many  rivers,  but  not  in  the 
Thames y  which  affords  the  lai^eft  and  fatteft  in  this  na- 
tion. 

The  roach  is  a  leathen^niouthed  fifh,  and  has  a  kind 
of  faw-like  teeth  in  his  throat. 

\vi  April y  the* cad-bait,  or  worms,  are  proper  baits 
for  him ;  in  fummer,  angle  for  him  with  fmall  white 
fnails,  or  flies ;  but  obferve  that  they  muft  be  under 
water,  for  he  will  not  bite  at  the  top:  or  you  may  take 
a  May  fly,  and  with  a  plumb  fink  it  where  you  imagine 
roaches  lie,  whether  in  deep  water,  or  near  the  pofts 
and  piles  of  a  bridge  or  wear.  Having  fo  done,  do  not 
-haftily,  but  gently  pull  up  your  fly;  and  if  there  be  any 
roach  there,  vou  will  fee  him  purfue  and  take  it  near 
the  furfaceot  the  water. 

In  autumn  you  may  angle  for  him  with  pafte  only, 
made  of  crumbs  of  nne  white  bread,  moulded  with  a 
little  water  in  yout  hands,  till  it  becomes  tough  pafte; 
and  colour  it,  but  not  very  deep,  with  red  lead ;  with 
which  you  may  mix  a  little  fine  cotton,  or  lint,  and  a 
little  butter.  Thcfe  laft  are  to  make  it  hold  on,  and 
notwafh  off  your  hook;  with  which  vou  muft  fifli  with 
much  circumfpc6^ion,  left  you  loie  your  bait.  In 
winter  you  may  alfo  fiih  for  roach  with  pafte;  yet 
gentles  are  then  better  bait. 

There  is  another  excellent  bait  experienced  to  be 
very  good,  cither  for  winter  or  fummer,  viz. 


and  good,  you  will  find  it  an  excenent  bait  dAer  for 
roach  or  dace. 

Another  good  bait  is  the  young  brood  of  wafps  or 
bees,  if  you  dip  their  heads  in  blood.  As  likewik  the 
thick  blood  of  a  (hcep,  being  half  dried  on  a  trencher 
and  then  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  as  will  beft  fuit  your 
hook.  A  little  fait  will  preferve  it  from  turning  black, 
and  make  it  the  better. 

Or  you  may  take  a  handful  or  two  of  the  laigeft 
and  beft  wheat  you  can  get,  boil  it  in  a  little  milk  till 


The  way  of  fifliing  for  roach  at  London  Bridge,  i. 
after  this  manner.  In  'the  months  of  June  and /i//«j 
there  are  a  great  many  of  thofe  fifli  refort  to  that  place' 
where  thofe  that  make  a  trade  of  it  take  a  ftrong  cord* 
at  the  end  wheieof  is  faftened  a  three  pound  weight, 
and  a  foot  above  the  lead  is  faftened  a  packthread  of 
twelve  feet  long  to  the  cord ;  and  to  the  packthread,  at 
convenient  diftances,  are-  faftened  a  dozen  ftrong  links 
of  hair,  with  roach-hooks  at  the  end,  baited  with  a 
white  fnail,  or  perriwinkle ;  then  holding  the  cord  in 
their  hands,  the  oitins  of  the  fifli  draws  the  packthread, 
and  the  packthread  the  cord,  which  is  a,fignal  to  pull 
up;  by  which  means  they  fometimcs  draw  up  half  a 
dozen,  hot  feldom  lefs  than  two  or  three  at  a  draught. 

ROAN.  A  roan  horfe  is  one  of  a  bay  (grrcl,  or 
black  colour,  with  grey  or  white  fpots,  inteifperfed 
very  thick.  When  tfiis  party-coloured  coat  is  accom. 
panied  with  a  black  head,  and  black  extremities,  he  is 
called  a  roan  with  a  blacknfux)r's  head;  and  if  the 
fame  mixture  is  predominant  upon  a  deep  forrel,  it  is 
called  a  claret  roan. 

ROBIN-REDBREAST.  This  bfrd  is  fecn  in  win- 
ter  upon  the  tops  of  houfes,  and  roofs,  and  upon  all 
forts  of  old  ruins,  moft  commonly  on  that  fide  that  the 
fun  rifes  and  (hines  in  the  morning,  or  under  fome  co. 
vert,  where  the  cold  and  wind  may  not  pinch  him ;  and 
therefore  his  cage  fhould  be  lined. 

It  will  fing  fweetly.  They  breed  in  the  fpring,  and 
commonhr  three  times  a  year,  viz.  April^  May^  and 
June,  They  make  their  nefts  with  dry  greenifh  mofs, 
and  quilt  them  within  with  a  little  wood  and  hair.  They 
have  feldom  above  five  young  ones,  and  not  under  four; 
and  build  in  fome  hay-hou^,  or  bam,  or  rick  of  hay. 
The  young  may  be  taken  when  they  are  about  ten  days 
old,  and  kept'  in  a  little  baiket  or  box;  but  if  they  arc 
let  alone  to  lie  too  long  in  the  neft,  they  will  be  fuUcn, 


Take  a  handful  of  well-dried  malt,  and  put  it  into  a  and  confequently  more  troublefome  to  bring  up. 


difti  of  water;  and  having  grubbed  it  and  waftied  it 
betweeri  your  hands  till  it  be  clean  and  free  from 
hufks,  pour  that  water  from  it,  and  put  in  a  little  frefti 
water;  fct  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
pretty  foft;  then  pour' the  water  from  it,  and  with  a 
(harp  knife  turning  the'  f]}rout  end  of  the  corn  upward, 
take  oflF  the  back  p^rt  of  the  hufk  with  the  point  of 
your  knife,  leaving  a  kind  of  inward  hufk  on  the  corn, 
otherwife  you  fpoil  all:  then  cut  ofF  a  little  of  the 
fprout  end,  that  the  white  may  appear,  and  alfo  a  very 
little  of  the  other  end,  for  the  hook  to  enter. 

When  you  make  ufe  of  this  bait,  now  and  then  caft  a 
little  of  it  into  the  water;  and  if  your  hook  be  fmall 


ITiey  muft  be  fed  witli  ftieep's  heart  and-^g  minced 
fmall,  as  nightingales  are ;  but  a  little  at  once,  by  rea- 
foa  of  their  bad  digeftion ;  for  they  are  apt  to  throw  up 
their  meat  again. 

Be  fure  they  lie  warm,  efpecially  in  the  night.  When 
you  find  them  begin  to  be  ftrong,  they  may  be  caged, 
with  fome  mofs  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  that  diey 
may  hang  warm ;  and  put  fome  meat  into  a  pan  or  box, 
both  of  (heep's  heart  and  egg,  and  alfo  paAe;  and  let 
them  have  lome  of  the  wood-lark's  mixed  meat  by 
them. 

To  take  a  robin  with  a  pit-fall  is  fo  well  known,  that 
I  need  fay  nothing  of  it;  but  with  a  trap-cage  and  a 
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meaUworm  many  may  fometsmes  be  taken  in  a  day. 
Make  choice  of  the  bird  you  hear  (in£|  and  to  know 
whether  it  be  a  cock  or  a  hen,  you  will  find  the  brcaft 
of  the  cock  more  of  a  dark  red  than  the  hen*!s,  and  his 
red  go  up  farther  on  the  head. 

This  bird  is  i£t£iilfint  to  the  cramp,  and  a  giddinefs  of 
the  heady  which  makes  him  often  fall  off"  from  his 
perch  up3n  his  back.  It  is  prefent  death,  unlefs  he 
has  fome  help  fpcedily  given  him. 

As  for  the  cramp,  the  beft  remedy  to  prevent  it,  is  to 
keep  him  warm  and  clean  in  his  cage ;  that  his  feet  be 
not  clogged,  whereby  the  joints  are  frequently  eaten 
off,  and  the  dung  is  fo  fall  bound  on,  that  it  makes  his 
nails  and  feet  rot  off,  which  takes-  away  the  very  life 
and  fpirit  of  the  bird. 

If  you  perceive  him  drooping  and  fickly,  give  him 
three  or  four  meal-worms  and  ipiders,  and  it  will  re- 
freih  him. 

But  for  the  giddinefs  in  the  head,  give  him  fix  or 
feven  earwigs  in  a  week,  and  he  will  never  be  troubled 
with  it. 

If  you  find  he  has  little  appetite  to  eat,  give  him  now 
and  then  fix  or  feven  hog-lice ;  and  let  him  never  want 
water  that  is  frelh  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

And  .to  make  him  cheerful  and  long-winded,  give 
him  once  a  week,  in  his  water,  a  blade  or  two  of  faf- 
fron,  and  a  flice  of  liquorice;  which  will  advance  his 
fong  or  whiftling  niuch. 

As  to  tl\c  extent  of  the  bird's  life,  he  feldom  lives 
above  feven  years,  he  is  fo  fubjedl  to  the  falling-fick- 
nefs,  cramp,  and  opprefliion  of  tne  fiomach. 

RGCK-FISHING,  is  to  be  followed  only  during 
the  fummcr  feafon,  and  is  chiefly  pradtifed  in  the  fouth 
and  fouth- weft  parts  of  England^  and  in  fome  places  in 
Ireland.  In  this  laft  mentioned  country,  the  rocks  of 
Duniearyf  which  are  ei^ht  or  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
the  ncarcft  -part  about  hve  miles  eaftward  of  Duiitn, 
are  remarkable  for  this  way  of  fifhing. 

When  you  filh  for  haddocks,  your  lines  muft  be  deep 
in  the  water,  and  your  hook  baited  with  two  or  three 
lob-\yorms.  Your  tackle  muft  be  ftrong;  for  they 
ftruggle  hard,  efpecially  if  they  have  arrived  to  a  tole- 
rable growth. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  fea-fifhing,  namely,  in  a  fhip 
under  fail,  your  line  ought  to  be  fixty  fathoms  in 
length,  having  a  large  hook  affixed  to  it,  and  a  piece  of 
lead  fufficient  to  keep  it  as  deep  under  water  as  pof- 
fiblc.  Your  line  nfuft  be  made  of  hemp,  and  faftcned 
to  the  gunwale  of  the  (hip. 

Cod,  mackarel,  and  large  haddock,  are  the  fi(h 
ufually  taken  in  this  way,  and  fometimes  ling.  The 
bait  for  them,  except  for  the  mackarel,  is  a  piece  of 
raw.  beef ;  and  it  is  fcarcely  poflTible  to  feel  either  of  them 
bite,  even  tliough  you  hold  the  line  in  your  hand,  by 
rcafon  of  the  continual  motion  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fifli  for  mackarel,  exceot  when  the 
ihip  lies-by,.  or  is  becalmed.  A  piece  of  (carlet  cloth, 
hung  upon  a  hook,  is  the  firft  bait  that  is  ufed;,  which 
never  fails  of  anfwering  the  intofit  it  was  defigned  for. 
When  you  have  taken* a  mackarel,  cut  a  thin  piece  off 
from  the  tail,  a  little  above  the  fin,  and  place  it  upon 
your  hooky  and  you  need  not  fear  taking  many  of  them. 


Thus  one  or  two  will  ferve  for  baits,  till  you  are  tired 
of  the  fport.  *  One  mackarel,  if  drefied  as  foon  as  it  i« 
taken,  will  be  preferable  to  a  dozen  that  are  brought  to 
(hore. 

RODS  (in  angling).  If  you  fifli  with  more  than  wic 
hair,  or  with  a  filk-worm  gut,  red  deal  is  much  tlie 
beft,  with  hickcrv  top,  the  whole  rod  being  about  four 
yards  long;  but  Tor  a  fmall  fly,  .with  fingle  hair,  about 
three  yards,  very  flcnder,  the  top  of  the  yellowifli 
hickor)',  with  about  nine  inches  of  whalebone,  and  very 
near  as  long  as  the  ftock ;  the  ftock  of  white  deal,  not 
too  rufli-grown.  Let  it  be  thick  at  the  bottom;  which 
will  prevent  it  from  being  top-heavy,  and  make  it  light 
in  tho  hand. 

A  rod  for  falmon  or  large  chub,  the  ftock  of  red  deal,, 
or  arti,  about  ten  feet,  the  top  about  feven,  proportioned 
as  above ;  the  top  of  the  beft  cane  or  hickery,  but  not 
too  flender.     Get  it  looped,  and  ufe  a  wheel. 

The  time  to  provide  joints  for  your  rods  is  near  the 
winter  folftice:  if  pofiible,  between  the  middle  of  No^ 
vernier  and  Chriflmas^Dayy  or  at  furtheft  between  the 
end  of  O&ober  and  the  beginning  of  January'^  the  fap 
continuing  to  defcend  till  towards  November y  but  in 
the  beginning  of  January  it  ceafes.  The  ftocks  or  buts 
ftiould  be  of  ground  hazle,  ground  afti,  or  ground  wil- 
low; though  very  good  ones  are  fometimes  made  of 
juniper,  bay-tree,  or  elder  flioots.  Stocks  ought  not  to* 
be  above  t^-o  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  every  joint 
beyond  it  ftiould  grow  gradually  taper  to  the  end  of  the 
top.  Choofe  the  wood  that  moots  diredtly  from  the 
ground,  and  not  from  any  ftump;  becaufe  thefe.latter 
are  never  fo  cxaflly  ftiaped. 

Hazle  tops  are  pr^sferred  to  all  others;  and  the  next 
to  them  are  yew,  crab-tree,  or  black-thorn..  Some  in^ 
deed  ufe  the  bamboo  cane,,  and  fay  it  excels  thp  beft 
hazle. 

But  as  the  hazle  is  freeft  from  knots,  and  of  the  fineft 
natural  n)ape,.it  fccms  fitteft  for  the  purpofe.  If  they 
are  a  little  warjKjd,  you  may  bring  them  ftraight  at  a 
fire ;  ami  if  they  have  any  knots  or  excrefcenccs,  you 
piuft  take  them  off  with  a  ftiarp  knife;  though,  if  pof- 
iible, avoid  gathering. fuch  as  have  either  or  thefe  de- 
fc(Ss. 

For  the  ground  angle,  efpecially  in  muddy  waters, 
the  cane  or  reed  is  preferred  for  a  uoek.  It  mould  be 
three  yards  and  a.  half  long,  with  a  top  of  hazle^  con« 
fifting  of  one,  two,  or  three  pieces,  all  of  them  together 
two  yards,  or  one  and  a  half  long,  at  leaft,  including 
the  whalebone:,  your  rod  will  then  be  in  all  ^ve  yards 
and  a  half,  or  five  )'ards  long,  at  leaft.  The  ftiffnefsof 
the  cane  is  helped  ,by  the  length  and  ftrength  of  the 
top;  the  pliant  and  regular  bending  of  which  prcferves 
the  line. 

Having  got  an  hazJe  top,  made  of  your  dcfired  length, 
cut  off  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  fihall  end ;  then  piece 
neatly  to  the  remaining  part  a  fmall  piece  of  round, 
fmooth,.  and  taper  whalebone,  of  five  or  fix  inche&long, 
and  whip  it  to  the  hazle  with  ftrong  filk,  well  rubbed 
with  the  beft  ftioemaker  s  wax.  At  the  top  of  the 
whalebone  whip  a  narrow  but  ftrong  noofe  of  hair^ 
with  waxed  filk,  to  put  your  line  to. 

The  beft  method  to  piece  hazle  and  bone  is,,  at  firft 
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whip  the  end  of  the  hazlc  with  thready  ar^d  bore  it  with 
a  fquare  oicce  of  iron  of  a  fuitable  lize;  then  make  the 
thick  end  of  the  bone  to  go  into  it,  after  it  has  been 
dipped  in  pitch;  then  fcrape  off,  file  the  hazle,  and 
whip  it  neatly. 

But  the  neateft  rod  is  thus  niade:.^-Get  a  white  deal, 
or  fir-*board,  thick,  free  from  knots  and  frets,  and  fcvcn 
or  ci^t  feet  long.  Let  a  dexterous  joiner  divide  this 
with  a  faw  into  feveral  breadths ;  then,  with  his  planes, 
let  him  fhoot  them  round,  fmooth,  and  rufli-grown,  or 
taper.  One  of  thefe  will  be  fevcn  or  eight  feet  long, 
proportioned  to  the  fir,  and  alfo  rufli-grown.  This 
•  nazle  may  confift  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  yew,  about 
two  feet  long,  made  round,  taper,  and  fmooth ;  and  to 
the  yew  a  piece  of  fmall,  round,  and  fmooth  whalebone, 
five  or  fix  mches  long.  This  will  be  a  curious  rod,  if 
neatly  worked ;  but  be  fure  that  the  de^l  for  the  bottom 
be  ftrong  and  round. 

The  rod  for  a  fly,  and  running  M'orm,  in*a  clear  water, 
n\uft  by  no  means  be  top-heavy,  but  very  well  mounted, 
and  exaflly  proportionable,  as  well  as  llendcr  and  gentle 
at  top;  otherwife  it  will  neither  caft  well,  ftrike  readily, 
nor  ply  and  bend  equally,  which  will  very  much  en- 
danger  the  line.  Let  both  the  hazle  and  yew  tops  be 
free  and  clear  from  knots;  thty  will  p^erwife  be  often 
In  danger  of  breaking. 

Aa  t!\c  whitenefs  of  the  fir  will  fcare  away  fifti,  you 
muft  colour  your  ftock  in  this  manner:  warm  the  fir  at 
the  fire,  .when  finiihed  by  the  joiner,  and  then,  with  a 
feather  dipped  in  aqua  fortis,  firoke  it  over,  and  chafe 
it  into  the  wood,  which  it  will  make  of  a  pure  cinna* 
mon  colour. 

It  is  found  very  uibfol  to  have  rinss,  or  eyes,  made  of 
fine  wire,  and  placed  upon  your  rod,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  when  vou  lay  yeur 
eye  to  one,  you  may  fee  through  aU  the  refi.  Through 
tnefe  rings  your  line  mufi  run,  which  will  be  kept  in  a 
due  pc^hire  by  that  means :  and  you  muft  have  a  winch 
or  wheel  aflBxed  to  your  rod,  about  a  fix>t  above  the 
end ;  by  which  you  may,  if  it  fhould  be  proper,  give 
liberty  to  the  fifti. 

Rods  for  roach,  dace,  tench,  chub,  bream,  and  carp, 
fhould  not  have  the  top  fo  gentle  as  thofe  for  fly,  but 
pretty  ftifi;  fo  that  the  rod  may  exadtly  anfwer  the  mo- 
tion of  the  hand :  for  roach  and  dace  only  nibble,  and 
if  you  ftrike  not  in  that'  very  moment,  efpecially  if 
you  fith  with  pafte,  or  any  very  tender  bait,  you  mift 
them  :  and  a  uender  top  folds  and  bends  with  a  fudden 

jerk. 

In  a  time  of  drought,  ftecp  your  rod  in  water  a  little 
before  you  begin  to  angle,  r  aften  to  the  top  of  your 
rod,  or  fin,  with  (hocmaker's  wax  and  filk,  a  noofe  or 
loop  of  hair,  not  large,  but  ftrong  and  very  ftraight, 
to  nx  your  line  to. 

Your  top  for  the  running  line  mpft  be  always  gentle, 
that  the  fifh  may  the  more  infcnfibly  run  away  with 
the  bait,  and  not  be  feared  with  the  ftiflhefs  of  the 

tackle. 

To  preferve  hazlcs,  whether  tops  or  flocks,  ffom 
being  worm-eaten  or  rotten,  twice  or  tlirice  in  a  year, 
as  you  think  fit,  rup  them  all  over  with  fallad-oil,  tal- 
low, or  fwect  butter,  chafing  it  in  with  your  hand ;  but 
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abovtt  all,  keep  them  dry,  to  prevent  their  wnAng  and 
not  too  near  the  fire,  lef»  they  grow  brittle:  and  in 
the  fpring,  before  you  begin  to  angle,  fteep  them  at 
loaft  twelve  hours  in  water.  See  Angling,  Fishing  i^e, 
ROP,  is  a  fwitch  carried  by  the  horfeman  in  his 
right  hand,  partly  to  reprefent  a  fword,  and  partly  to 
conduft  the  horfe,  and  fecond  the  efforts  of  Ac  hand 
a;)d  heels, 

ROD-NET,  a  kind  of  net  for  catching  blackbirds 
and  woodcocks.   * 

RODGE,  a  fort  of  water  fowl,  fomewhat  like  a 
duck,  but  of  a  leflcr  fize. 

ROE,  the  fpawn  or  feed  of  fifli.  That  of  the  male 
fifties  is  ufuatly  diftinguiftied  by  the  foft  roc,  or  mclti 
and  that  of  the  female  by  the  hard  roe,  or  fpaim. 

ROEBUCK,  is  called  a  hind  the  firft  year,  a  gyrlc 
the  fecond,  a  hemufe  the  third,  a  roebuck  the  fourth. 

ROOKERY,  a  place  where  rooks  build  their  ncfts, 
breed  their  young,  and  ufually  inhabit  and  reft  in  the 
nighty  after  they  have  been  abroad  feeding  in  the  day. 
Rooks  may  be  taken  the  fame  way  as  pi^ns.  Thev 
are  very  deftruAive  of  com,  efpecially  ot  i^ieat,  though 
they  clear  the  ground  of  caterpillars,  that  do  incredible 
damage  by  eating  the  roots  of  the  corn,  and  en  thisac- 
count  may  be  confidered  the  farmers  friends.  They 
(earch  out  the  lands  when  it  is  fown,  and  ^'atchin^ 
them  more  carefully  than  the  owners,  they  perceive 
when  the  feed  firft  begins  to  ftioot  up  its  little  blac^:  as 
this  is  their  time'orfeedin||;oR  it,  they  will  not  b«  at 
the  pains  of  fearehing  for  it  at  random  in  ^e  fowrt 
land,  for  that  is  more  troubte  than  fo  fmall  ^  grain  will 
requite  them  for;  but,  as  foon  as  thefe  blades  appear, 
they  are  diredted,  without  lofs  of  time  or  pains  by  thenr, 
to  the  places  where  ^  grain  lies,  and  in  Ant  or  (bur 
days^me  they  will  root  up  fiich  vaft  quantities  of  them, 
that  a  good  crop  is  often  thus  deftrc^ed  in  embryo. 
After  a  few  days,  the  wheat  b^inning  to  grow,  itn 
blades  appear  green  above  ground,  and  then  the  time  of 
danger  from  thefe  birds  is  over;  for  then  the  feeds  arc 
fe  far  robbed  of  their  mealy  matter,  that  they  arc  of  no 
value  to  that  bird,  and  it  will  no  longer  give  itfclf  the 
trouble  to  deftroy  the:*!. 

The  beft  remedy  the  farmer  hasj  is  to  watch  well  the 
time  of  the  corn's  being  in  the  condition  to  feed  upon  it; 
and  as  this  lafls  only  a  few  days,  he  fhould  keep  a  boy 
confiantty  in  pay  to  watch  the  field  frcmi  day-break  till 
the  duflc  of  the  evening.  Every  time  they  fettle  upon 
the  ground,  or  flyover  it,  the  bo^^is  to  hollow,  and 
throw  up  a  dead  rook  into  the  air:  thisw  will  always 
make  them  rife,  and  by  degrees  they  will  be  fo  tiied  of 
this  conftant  difturbance,  that  they  will  ieek  out  other 
places  of  preying,  and  will  leave  the  ground  even  before 
the  time  of  the  corn's  being  unfit  for  them.  The  rcafon 
of  their  rifinp  at  the  toflins  up  of  their  dead  fellow- 
creatures  is,  that  they  are  a  bird  extremely  apprelK^nJive 
of  danger,  and  they  are  always  alarmed  when  one  of 
their  comrades  rifcs.  They  take  this  for  the  rifing  of  an 
out-bird,  and  all  fly  oflF  at  the  fignal. 

ROPE,  C(HtD,  'jrrfJTRAP,  is  a  great  ftrap  tied  round 
a  pillar,  to  which  a  horfe  is  faftenod  when  we  begin  to 

auickcn  and  fupplc  him,  and  teach  him  to  fly  ftoin  the 
lambriej,  and  not  to  gallop  Mk.    In  menagos  that 
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have  no  piUuv  a  maa  ftaixis  in  the  center  of  thegnmnd 
holding  the  end  of  the  rope. 

ROrES  OF  TWO  Pillars*  are  the  ropes  or  reins  of 
a  caveflbn,  afed  to  a  horfe  that  works  between  two 
pillars. 

ROTy  a  diforder  which  threatens  fhccp  before  it 
fails  among  them  ;  to  prevent  which  obferve  the  fol- 
lowing: 

About  Bartholomew-tide,  or  the  beginning' of  Sep^ 
timber^  go  out  in  the  morning  as  foon  as  the  fun  be- 
gins to  fliinc  out  clear,  and  tafte  the  dew  upon  the  grafs 
of  your  pafture ;  if  it  be  bitter,  brackilh,  and  many 
long  gUfterting  (lakes,  or  ftrcaks,  like  the  weaving  of 
fpidcn;,  lie  on  it,  and  fo  continue  for  fome  time,  it 
prognofticates  a  rot  or  a  very  unhealthy  winter  for 
'  ihecp,  efp^cially  in  low  "wet  grounds,  or  if  they  feed 
amongft  grafs  that  has  not  been  mowed.  To  prevent 
the  rot  taking  hold  of  them,  rub  their  moudis  once  a 
week  with  fait  called  andracei ;  diflblve  it  in  (harp  vi- 
negar, and  fright  them  early  about  the  paftures  with  a 
dog  till  they  be  well  heated,  for  this  beats  the  mildews 
from  the  grafs,  and  other  dews  that  are  hurtful  to  them 
in  feeding,  alfo  the  nettles,  webs,  and  flafks,  which 
otherwife  they  might  lick  up,  for  thole  contrib.ute  much 
to  the  rot. 

The  beft  grafs  for  (heep  is  that  amongil  which  grows 
a  eood  quantity  of  melilot,  felf-heal,  clover,  cinque* 
foil,  bnxHn,  white  henbane,  or  knot-grafs. 
ROUND,  or  Volt,  is  a.  circular  tread. 
To  cut  a  ROUND.    See  Cvt. 
To  ROUND  A  HoKSE,  otc  make  him  round,  is  a 
general  e3q>re(rion  for  all  forts  of  menage  upon  rounds  \ 
fo  that  to  round  a  horfe  upon  tiot,  gallop,  or  otherwife, 
is  to  make  him  carry  his  fhouldhcrs  and  his  haunches 
compa^ily  or  roundly,  upon  a  greater  or  (mailer  circle, 
without  traverfing  or  bearing  to  a  lide. 

To  round  your  horfe  the  better,  make  ufe  of  a  cord 
or  ftrap,  held  in  the  center,  till  he  has  acquired  the 
habit  q(  rounding  and  making  of  points. 

ROUSSIN,  is  a.ilron^  well  knit,  well  ftowcd  horfe, 
which  are  commonly  carried  into  France  from  Germany 
and  Holland:  though,  it  is  true,  France  itfelf  pro- 
duces fome  fuch. 

ROWEL,  the  goad  or  pricks  of  a  fpur,  ihaped  like 
the  figure  of  a  itar. 

ROWELLING  of  Horses;  firft,  caft  the  horfe 
upon  fome  foft  place,  make  a  little  flit  through  the 
fkin,  three  or  four  inches  below  the  part  aggrieved ; 
but  let  it  be  no  bigger  than  that  you  can  thruAa  fwan's 
quill  into  it  \  then  raife  the  fkin  from  the  flcfh  a  little 
with  the  coronet,  and  put  in  the  quill,  blowing  the 
fkin  from  the  flefh  uowards,  even  to  the  top,  and  all 
over  the  fhoulder  ;  (top  the  hole  with  your  finger  and 
thumb,  and  beat  the  place  blown  all  over  with  a  hazle 
flick,  and  with  your  nand  difperfe  the  wind  intp  every 
party  and  let  it  go. 

When  this  is  done,  take  horfe  hair^  or  red  farfenet, 
half  the  thicknefs  of  your  little  finger,  and  having  put 
it  into  a  rowelling  needle  of  feven  or  eight  inches  in 
length,,  thruft  it.  in  at  the  firft  hole,  and  put  it  upwards, 
and  draw  it  out  above  at  leaft  lix  inches ;  slnd  if  Tou 
will>  you  may  put  it  in  another  above  that,. and  tnen 


tie  die  two  ends  of  the  tow«l  tuggther;  move  and  draw 
them  to  and  fro  in  the  ikin  \  but  before  you  put  them 
in  you  mufl  anoint  them  with  fweet  butter  and  hoe's 
greafe,  and  everyday  after  likewife,  for  that  willmaKc 
the  corruption  run  out  the  better* 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  excellent  treatife,  fays,  the 
French  call  rowch /mil nets,  and  are  intended  to  an* 
fwcr  the  fame  end  as  iflues  in  the  human  body,  namely^ 
to  evacuate  fupcrabundant  juices,  or  to  caufe  revulfion^ 
or  derivation  from  any  particular  part,  by  making  a 
general  drain  or  draught.  Rowels  have  a  gradual,  yet 
cffc&M^  operation,  and  are  of  excdlent  ufe  in  all  cafes 
of  fWnatcd  or  impeded  humours,  in  recent  lamenefTes 
and  nrains,  attended  with  inflammation;  in  fudden 
fweUings  from  blows,  where  extravafatioiy,  or  burfting 
of  the  fluids  from  their  vefTels,  has  taken  place. — 
Bracken  has  queflioned  their  good  efledts  on  lean  and* 
hide-bound  horlcs,  and  in  the  greafe ;  but  experience 
is  furely  aeainft  him  in  the  latter  cafe^  (ince  rowels 
have  ufually  the  efFcdt  of  floppingi  at  leaft  diminifh- 
ing,  the  greafy  difcharge  in  the  legs ;  and  hide-bound' 
and  unthrifty  horfes  are  often  fuddenly  amended  by  the 
ufe  of  this  drain,  for  which,  confidering  their  emaci- 
ated sippearance,  it  fcem«^  difficult  to  afflgn  a  reafon. 
It  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  defcribe  the  operation  of 
making  a  rowel,  it  is  a  thing  of  fuch  common  ufe  ;. 
and  every  farrier  who  has  made  one,,  in  courfe^  fup* 
pofes  he  nas  opened  a  door  for  the  exit  of  foul  humours 
exclufively,  reafoning  in  that  ftraight  forward  wa^^ 
that  it  is  a  pity  it  fhould  ever  deceive  a*  man,  to  wit, 
that  a  difcharge  of  fuch  ill  favour,  mufl  needs  be  of  a- 
malignant  nature. 

The  parts  proper  for  their  infertion,  are  the  cheff^. 
fhoulders,  belly,  hips,  inflde  or  outfide  of  the  thighs  ; 
but  Mr.  Clarke  obje6b  to  their  being  made  between 
the  jaw-bones,  on  account  of  the  conftant  motion  of 
the  jaws.    A  horfe  will  bear  the  difcharge  of  a  conli*-' 
derable  number  of  them  at  once,,  which,  indeed,  in 
urgent  cafes,  is  abfolutely  necefTary,  in  orcfor  to  dep- 
rive any  confiderable  or  fpeedy  benefit  from  the  prac- 
tice.    Gibson  gives  a  very  neceflary  caution  againft 
rou-elling  horfes  of  a  dropflcal  habit,  with  poof  and 
watery  blood,  and  when  the  fwcllings  appear  upon  their 
legs,  belly,  and  flieath  ;  in  fuch  cafe,  the  iflues  never 
come  to  a  good  drgcflion,  inftead  of  which  a  large  flux 
of  ferous  humours  will  enfue,  and  it  may  be  oifficutt 
to  prevent  a  mortification.     Schirrus  and  cancer  alfo^, 
may  be  produced,,  from  inferring  rowels  near  glandu- 
lobs  parts,  or  when  the  mufcular  flefh  may  have  been 
wounded  in  the  operation,  or  bniifed.by  tne  continual 
preifure  of  the  h;ird  leather.     Should  a  rowel-  have 
been  injudicioufly  exhibited  in  a  difeafe,  and  fail  to 
difcharge,  except  a  little  thin  bloody  ichor,  there  is- 
danger,  that  inftead  of  fuppuratii^  properly,  it  may 
foon  turn  gangrenous ;  in  this  cafe  Mr.  Clarke  advifes* 
to  take  out  the  leather  inftantly,  and  foment  the  parts 
with  a  ftrong.infufion  of  chamomile,  and  to  poultice 
repeatedly,  if  the  (ituation  will  admit  of  it,, alfo  to 
bathe  with  fpirits  of  wine  and  turpentine,  defending 
the  wound  from  the  external  air ;  it  needful, .  two  or 
three  ounces  of  Peruvian  bark  per  day,  may  be  given, 
either  by  drink  or  ball.  The  incifion  ror  a^ rowel  mould 
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be  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  in  feptrating 
the  flcin  from  the  fleflv,  the  latter  ought  not  to  be 
wounded  or  bruifcd ;  the  leather  muft  be  very  thin, 
not  ftiffor  hard,  nor  fo  large  as  formerly  in  ufe;  the 
rtiape  and  fize  of  a  crown  piece  is  the  moft  proper,  hav- 
ing a  large  round  hole  in  the  middle ;  cover  the  rowel 
with  lint  or  tow,  dipped  in  digcftive  ointment,  and  af- 
ter its  introduction,  clofe  the  orifice  with  a  pledget  of 
tow  dipped  in  the  fame.     If  the  operation  fuccccd,  the 
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Ihorter  is  his  pace ;  for  to  take  up  his  feet  flovenly, 
ftiews  ftumbling  and  lamenefs;  to  tread  narrow  or 
clofc,  fliews  interfering  or  falling ;  to  ftcp  uneven,  in- 
dicates  toil  and  wcarinefs ,  and  to  tread  ftrong,  (hews 
over-reaching. 

Ambling ;  which  is  chofen  for  cafe,  great  men's  feats, 
or  long  travel,  is  a  motion  contrary  to  trotting;  for 
now  both  the  feet  of  one  fide  muft  move  equally  togc 
ther,  that  is,  the  far  fore-leg  and  the  far  hinder-lcg,  and 


furrounding  parts  foon  (yrtll,  and  a  plentiful  difcharge  the  near  fore-leg  and  the  near  hinder-leg ;  and  this  mo- 
of  fimplc  humour  enfucs ;  which  in  two  "or  three  days  tion  muft  be  juft,  fmooth^  Isuigc,  and  nimble;  for  to  tread 
will  be  changed  into  a  tliick  white  pus  or  matter.  The  j  falfe  takes  away  all  cafe,  to  tread  (hort  rids  no  ground, 
time  is  uncertain  for  the  continuance  of  the  difcharge  ;  j  to  tread  rough  fhews  rolling,  and  to  tread  flow  fhcws 
"but  it  muft  not  be  continued  too  long,  or  the  Icadicr !  a  falfe  pace,  (which  never  continues),  as  alfo  lame- 
will  be  obliged  to  be  cut  out,  and  a  very  unfightly  in-  \  ncfs. 


duration  or  lump  may  remain.     See  SetON  and  Far- 

KIERY. 

ROYAL,  (among  Hunters)  one  of  the  ftarts  of  a 
ftag's  head. 

RUBICAN  coLOui^  OF  a  Horse,  is  bay,  forrcl,  or 
black,  with  a  little  grey,  or  white  irpon  the  flanks, 
but  fo  that  this  grey  or  white  is  not  predominant  there. 
RULES  FOR  BUYING  Horses.  What  has  been  treat- 
ed of  under  the  name  of  draught-horfe,  concerning 
buying,  fhape,  ufage,  ^r.  being  confined,  in  a  man- 
ner, wholly  to  thcie  employed  for  plough  and  cart, 
thefe  rules  are  more  general  and  comprehenfive  ;  and 
many  things  under  this  head  are  of  great  ufe,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  particularized :  as, ' 

Eledion^  which  is  the  end  for  which  a  man  buys, 
and  i&A  thing  only  (hut  up  in  his  breaft. 

Breed ;  which  muft  be  cither  taken  from  faithful  re- 
port, a  man's  own  knowledge,  or  from  fome  knoWn 
and  certain  characters,  by  which  one  ftrain,  or  one 
country,  is  diftinguiftied  from  another. 

As  the  Neapciitan  horfe  is  knoiiTi  by  his  hawk  nofe, 
the  Spani/h  by  his  fmall  limbs,  the  Barbary  by  his  fine 
head  and  deep  hoof,  the  Dutch  by  the  roughncfs  of 
his  legs,  and  the  Englijh  by  his  general  ftrong  knitting 
together  \  and  fo  of  divers  others. 

The  colour  \  and  though  there  arc  none  exempt  from 
goodnefs,  yet  fome  arc  accounted  better  than  others, 
as  the  dapple  grey  for  1)eauty ;  the  brown  bay  for  fer- 
vice  ;  t)ie  black,  with  (ilver  hair,  for  courage ;  and  the 
liard,  and  true  mixed  roan,  for  countenance :  as  for 
Ae  forrel,  the  black  without  white,  and  the  unchange- 
able iron-grey,  they  afe  reckoned  choleric ;  the  bright 
bay,  flea-bitten  ;  the  black  with  white  marks  are  fan- 


Racking  ;  a  pace  required  for  buck-hunting,  gallop- 
ing on  the  highway,  poft,  hackney,  or  the  like :  and 
it  is  the  fame  motion  as  ambling,  only  it  is  a  fwiftcr 
time,  and*  a  (horter  tread ;  and  though  it  rids  not  fo 
much  ground,  yet  it  is  a  little  eafier. 

Galloping  is  the  laft,  and  muft  be  joined  to  all  the 
other  paces ;  and  this  every  trotting  and  racking-horfe 
naturally  does,  but  the  ambler  is  a  little  unapt  to  it, 
becaufc  the  motions  arc  both  one,  fo  that  being  put  to 
a  greater  fwiftncfs  or  pace  than  formerly  he  had  been 
acquainted  with,  he  manages  his  legs  confufcdly  and 
diwrderiy,  but  being  trained  gently,  and  made  to  un- 
derftand  tlie  motion,  he  will  as  well  undertake  this  as 
any  trotting  horfe  whatever.    Now  in  a  good  gallop, 
you  muft  obferve,  firft,  that  the  horfe  takes  up  his  feet 
nimbly  from  the  ground,  but  docs  not  raife  them  high, 
that  he  neither  rolls  not  beats  himfelf,  that  ftretches  out 
his  forelegs,  follows  nimblv  with  the  others,  and  nci- 
ther  cuts  under  his  knee  {which  is  called  the  fwifti-cut) 
nor  croifes,  nor  claps  one  foot  on  anotlier,  and  ever 
leads  with  his  fore-foot,  and  not  with  the  near ;  fuch 
a  one  is  faid  ever  to  galloil  comely  and  true,  and  he  is 
fittcft  for  fpeed,  or  any  fwift  employment;  but  if  he 
gallops  round,  and  raifes  his  ford-feet,  he  is  then  faid 
to  gallop  ftrongly,  and  not  fwiftly,  and  is  fittcft  for 
the  great  faddle,  the  wars,  and  ftrong  encounters ;  if 
he  gallops  flow,  yet  fure,  he  will  fervc  for  the  high- 
road;  but  if  he  labours  his  feet  confiifedly,  and  gal- 
lops painfully,  then  the  buyer  may  conclude  he  is  not 
good  for  galloping  fervice ;  befides,  it  betrays  fome  hid- 
den lamenefs  in  him. 

His  nature  ;  which  muft  be  referred  to  the  end  for 
which  a  horfe  is  bought!;  ever  obfcrving,  that  the  big- 


guinifts;   the  black,  white,  yellow,  dun,  kite-glued,  jceft  arc  fittcft  for  ftrong  occafions  and  great  burdens 


and  the  pye-bald,  are  phlegmatic;  and  the  chefnut, 
the  moufe-dun,  the  red  bay,  and  the  blue  grey,  are 
melancholy. 

For  pace  in  general,  with  either  trot,  amble,  radc, 
or  gallop ;  it  muft  be  referred  to  the  t\\i\  for  which  a 
hone  is  bought^  particularly  if  it  be  for  the  war,  run- 
ning, hunting,  or  for  a  man's  own  pleafure,  the  trot 
is  moft  tolerable  ;  and  this  motion  is  known  by  a  crofs 
moving  of  the  horfc's  limbs^  as  when  the  fore- leg,  or 
near  hinder-leg,  or  the  near  fore- leg  and  the  fore 
hinder-leg,  move  and  go  forward  in  one  inftant  \  and 
in  this  motion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  takes  his  limbs 
from  the  ground,  the  v\,Q\\cr^   the  evcncr,    and  the 


ftrong  draughts,  and  double  carriage  ;  the  middle  fiic 
for  pleafure  and  general  employments ;  and  the  leali 
for  cafe,  fweet  walks,  and  fummer  hacknies.  But  to 
be  yet  fomething  more  particular  as  to  the  rule  of 
choice,  it  is  contained  in  the  difcovery  of  natural  dc 
formitics,  accidental,  outward  forances,  or  inward 
hidden  mifchicfs,  which  are  fo  many  and  fo  infinite, 
that  it  is  very  tedious,  though  exceeding  neccfiar)',  to 
explain  tlicm.  Wherefore  you  are,  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  to 

Obferve  how  a  horfe  ftands  to  view,  that  is,  feeing 
him  ftarfc'  naked  before,  and  placing  yourfelf  before 
his  face,  take  a  ft  rid  view  of  his  countenance,  and  the 

chcar- 
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cheaufutnefii   thereof, .  diat  being  ao  exoeUeftt  gUfs 
wherein  to  difcern  his  goodnefi  and  perfe£lion. 

On  ordering  him  out,  let  no  one  be  the  laft  in  the 
ftable  but  yourfelf ;  you  (bould  alfo,  if  poflibie,  be  the 
firfl:  in,  left  the  owner,  or  fome  of  hb  quick  emilTarieSy 
take  an  opportunity  to  %  him ;  a  pra£Ufe  common 
among  dealers,  in  order  to  make  the  tail  fliew  as  if  car- 
ried very  high,  when,  in  reality,  the  day  after  he  will  in 
appearance  be  five  pounds  worfc. 

His  ears ;  which  if  they  are  fmall,  thin,  fhort, 
pricked,  and  moving,  or  if  they  be  long,  be  well  fet  on, 
and  well  carried,  it  is  a  mark  of  beauty,  goodnefs,  and 
mettle ;  but  if  they  are  thick,  laved,  or  lolling,  wide  fet, 
and  unmoving,  then  they  are  figns  of  doilnefs,  dogged- 
nefs,  and  ill-nature. 

His  face;  which,  i(  wan,  his  forehead  fwelling  out- 
ward,  no  mark  or  feather  in  bis  face  fet  high  as  above 
his  ^es,  or  at  the  to]>of  his  eyes;  if  he  has  a  white  Oar, 
or  wnite  ratchofan  indifterent  tize,  and  placed  even,  or 
a  white  fnip  on  his  nofe  or  lip,  they  are  all  marks  of 
beauty  and  ffoodnefs  :  but  if  his  face  be  flat,  cloudy,  or 
icoulihg ;  his  forehead  flat  as  a  trencher,  wliich  is  called 
mare-raced,  for  the  .mark  in  his  forehead  Hands  low,  as 
^under  his  eyes ;  if  his  Aar  or  tatch  i^and  awry,  or  in  an 
ill  poflure,  or  inftead  of  a  fnip,  his  nofe  be  raw  or  un* 
hairy,  or  his  face  generally  bald,  they  all  denote  de- 
formity. 

The  proper  time  to  examine  his  eyes,  is  in  a  dark 
Aable,  with  a  candle,  or  rather  in  the  daytime  when  be 
is  led  from  the  flail;  cauiib  the  man  who  lead«  him  to 
fiop  at  the  ftable- door,  juft  as  his  head  peeps  out,  and 
all  his  body  Ikill  within.  Never  look  at  the  eye  full; 
but  let  your  ofofervactons  be  oblique.  If  the  white  of 
the  eye  appears  reddifb  at  the  boctom*  or  of  a  colour 
like  a  withered  leaf,  I  would  not  advife  you  to  pur- 
chafe  htm.  A  moon  eyed  horfe  is  known  by  his  weep- 
izi^,  and  by  keeping  his  eyes  almoft  fliuc  at  the  beginning 
otthe  diftemper :  as  the  moon  changes,  he  gradually 
recovers  his  (igbt,  and  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  fees 
as  well  as  before  he  had  the  dtfurder.  Dealers,  when 
they  have  fuch  a  hoife  to  fell,  at  the  time  of  his  weep- 
ing, always  tell  you  that  he  has  got  a  bit  of  flraw  or  hav 
in  his  eye,  or  that  he  has  received  fome  blow  ;  thev  alio 
take  care  to  wipe  away  the  humour,  to  prevent  its  being 
feen ;  but  a  man  fiiould  truft  only  himfelf  in  buying 
of  horfe8,and  above  all  be  very  ex^61  in  examining  the 
eyes.  In  this  he  mull  have  regard  to  time  and  place 
where  he  makes  the  examination.  Bad  eyes  may  ap. 
pear  good  in  winter,  when  fnow  is  upon  the  ground ; 
andoiten  good  ones  appear  bad,  according  to  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  horfe.  Never  examine  a  horfe's  eyes  by  the 
fideof  a  white  wall,  where  the  dealers  always  choofe  to 
ihew  one  that  is  moon-ej-ed. 

The  moon-eyed  hoffe  has  always  one  eye  bigger  than 
the  other,  and  above  his  lids  you  may  generally  difcover 
wrinkles  or  circles. 

If  you  obfervc  a  flefty  cxcrefccnce  that  proceeds  from 
the  comer  of  the  eye,  and  covers  a  part  of  rhe  pupil, 
and  is  in  (faape  almoft  like  the  beard  of  an  oyiler, 
though  feemingly  a  matter  of  no  great  confequenec, 
yet  it  fts'what  I  call  a  whitlow  iti  the  eye,  and  if  lufiered 
to  grow,  it  draws  away  a  part  oi  the  nourilhment  of 
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the  eye,  and  foitoetimes  occafions  a  total  privation  of 
fight. 

His  eyes  ;  which,  if  round,  big,  black,  (hining,  flart- 
inff  or  ilaring  from  his  head  ;  if  the  black  of  the  e)  a 
fills  the  pit,  or  outward  circumference,  that  in  the  mov- 
ing, very  little,  if  any,  of  the  white  appears,  they  are  all 
figns  of  beamy  and  goodnefs.  But  if  his  eyes  are  un- 
even, and  of  a  wrinkled  proportion,  or  if  they  be  fmall, 
which  in  horfemanfhip  is  called  pig-eyed,  both  arc  un- 
comely figns  of  weaxnefs :  if  tney  be  red  and  fiery, 
beware  of  moon-eyes,  which  is  next-door  to  blindnefs  : 
if  white  and  walled,  it  betrays  a  wcfik,  (light, '  and  un+ 
ncceffary  darting,  or  finding  of  haggards :  if  with  white 
fpecks,  take  heed  of  the  pearl,  pin,  and  web :  if  they 
water  or  appear  bloody,  it  indicates  bruifes  :  and  if  any 
matter,  it  fhews  old  age,  and  over-riding,  feftcring, 
rheums,  or  violent  firains  :  it  they  look  dead  or  hoUoxv, 
or  much  funk,  beware  of  blindnefs  at  the  bcft  :  if  the 
black  does  not  fill  the  pit,  but  that  the  white  is  always  ap- 
pearing, or  if  in  the  moving  the  white  and  black  be  feen 
in  equal  quantity,  it  is  a  fign  of  weaknefs,  and  a  dogged 
difpofition  in  him. 

Cheeks  atid  chaps :  upon  the  hat^dling  whereof,  if 
you  find  the  bones  lean  and  thin,  the  fpace  wide  be- 
tween them,  and  the  thropple  or  windpipdi  as  big  as  a 
man  can  gripe,  and  the  voia  place  without  fpots  or  ker- 
ncU,  and  the  jaws  generally  fo  great  that  the  neck  feems 
to  couch  within  them,  they  are  excellent  figns  of  great 
wind,  courage,  and  foundnefs  of  heart  and  body  ;  but 
if  thtt  chaps  are  fat  and  thick,  the  place  between  them 
clofed  up  with  grofit  fabdance,  and  the  thropple  little, 
they  all  are  figns  of  (hort  wind  and  much  inward  foul- 
nels  ;  if  the  void  place  appears  full  of  knots  and  kernels, 
beware  of  the  ftrangles  and  glanders,  the  former  of 
which  may  be  eafily  difcovered  by  a  fwelling  between 
the  two  nether  jaw-bones,  which  difchargc  a  white 
matter.  This  diforder  ufually  appears  about  three,, 
four,  or  five  years  old;  there  is  no  young  horfe  but 
what  is  fubje^  to  it  either  perfc6Hy  or  imperfcflly  ; 
there  is  alfo  a  diforder  which  is  ealied  thebaflard-ftran- 

f[les,  which  appears  fometimes  like,  and  fometimes  dif- 
erent  from  the  true  ftrangles.  The  baftard- ftrangles 
are  what  proves  the  horfe  has  not  thrown  off  his  true 
ftrangles,  out  that  fome  foul  humours  are  ftill  left  be- 
hind  ;  this  diforder  may  come  at  four,  five,  fix,  or  fe- 
ven  years  of  age.  A  continual  languor  at  work,  and 
feemingly  perpetual  wearinel's,  without  any  vifible  ail- 
ment, is  a  certain  figri  that  he  is  not  clear  of  tliis  dif- 
order, which  fometimes  will  nffed  the  foot,  the  leg, 
the  ham,  the  haunch,  t)ie  (houldcrs,  the  breaft,  or 
the  eye,  and  without  carp-  in  thi?;  latter  cafe,  may  cor- 
rupt the  pupil  of  tlie  eye,  as  the  fmall  pox  docs  in 
men. 

Feel  if  he  has  any  flat  glands  liiftencd  to  the  netlier 
jaws,  which  give  him  pain  wlien  you  prefs  him,  and  re- 
member thry  indicate  the  glanders* 

There  is  alfo  another  diforder,  much  like  the  ftran- 
gles, which  is  called  m  or  foundering,  and  appears  hv  a' 
running  at  the  nofe,  biit  the  fwelling  under  the  jaw  is 
Icfs.  If  his  jaws  be  fo  ftraight  that  his  neck  fwells 
above  them,  if  it  be  no  more  than  natural,  it  is  only  a 
figndf  ihoTt  wind  and  purlinefs,  or  groffncfs  ;  but  if  the 
3  n  fwelling 
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fwclling  is  long,  and  clofc  by  his  chaps,  likca  whctftonc, 
then  take  care  of  the'  vivers,  or  fome  natural  impoft- 
hume. 

His  noftrih  ;  which,  if  open,  diy,  wide,  and  large^  fo 
as  upon  any  (training  the  internal  rednefs  is  difcovered, 
and  if  his  muxxle  be  fmall,  his  mouth  deep,  and  his 
lips  equally  meeting,  thcji  all  are  good  figns  of  wind, 
health,  ana  courage;  but  if  his  noftrils  are  (Iraight, 
his  wind  is  but  little  ;  or  if  his  muzzle  is  grofs,  his  fpi- 
rit  is  dull ;  if  his  mouth  be  (hallow,  he  will  never  carr\' 
a.bitt  well ;  and  if  his  upper  lip  will  not  reach  his  ne- 
ther, old  age  or  infirmity  have  marked  him  out  for  car- 
rion :  if  his  nofe  l3e.moiit  and  dropping,  when  it  is  clear 
water,  it  is  a  cold ;  if  foul  water,  then  beware  ot  the 
glanders. 

His  breaft ;  look  down  from  his  head  thereto,  and  fee 
if  it  is  broad,  out-fwcUing,  and  adorned  with  many  fea- 
tures, for  that  (hews  ilrength  and  durance  ;  whereas 
the  little  breaft  is  uncomely,  and  denotes  weaknefs ;  the 
narrow  breaft  is  apt  toftumble,  fall,  and  interfere  be* 
fore;  that  which  is  hidden  inwards,  and  wants  the 
beauty  and  divifion  of  many  features,  indicates  a  weak- 
armed  heart,  and  a  breaft  that  is  unwilling,  and  not  fit 
for  any  violent  toil  or  ftrong  labour. 

In  fhewing  a  horfe,  a  dealer  or  jockey  will  generally 
place  him  with  his  fore  feet  on  a  higher  ground  than 
his  hind  ones,  in  order  that  the  (houlder  may  appear 
further  in  his  back,  and  make  him  higher  in  fight  than 
he.really  is ;  but  be  fure  to  caufe  him  to  be  led  on  level 
ground,  and  fee  that  his  (boulders  lie  well  into  his  back ; 
tor  an  upright  (houldered  horfe  carries  his  weight  too 
forward,  which  is  difagreeable,  and  unfafe  to  the  rider. 
Have  his  fore  legs  ftand  even,  and  you  will  then  have 
it  in  your  power  to^  judge  of  his  (boulders.  If  you  do 
not  obferve  this,  the  dealer  will  contrive  that  his  near 
leg  ftands  before  the  other,  as  the  (houlders  in  that  po- 
iition,  appear  to  lay  further  in  the  back.  }f  his  knees 
frand  nearly  clofc;,  and  his  toes  quite  in  a  line,  not  turn- 
ing in,  nor  yet  turping  out,  be  allured  he  will  not  cut :  if 
he  takes  his  legs  up  a  moderate  height ,  and  neither  clam- 
bers, nor  yet  goes  too  near  the  ground,  he  will  moft 
iikely  anfwer  your  purpofe. 

His  thighs ;  look  down  from  his  elbow  to  his  knees, 
and  fee  that  his  fore-thighs  are  rulh-grown,  well  hard- 
ened within,  linewed,  fleihy,  and  Out-fwelling,  they  be- 
ing good  figns  of  ilrength  ;  whereas  the  contrary  beto- 
kens weaknefs,  and  are  unnatural. 

His  knees;  which,  you  are  to  fee  if  they  carry  propor- 
-  tion,  fliould  be  clean,  finewy ,  and  clofe  knit, for  then  they 
aire  good  and  comely,  but  if  one  be  bigger  and  rounder 
than  the  other,  the  horfe  has  received  ibme  rhifchicf ; 
if  grofs,  he  is  gouty  ;  if  feared  or  hair-broken,  it 
is  a  true  mark  of  a  Humbling  jade,  and  a  perpetual 
fallcr. 

,  His  legs  ;  which  look  down,  from  his  knees  to  his 
pafterns,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  lean,  fiat,  and 
finewy,  and  the  inward  bow  of  the  knee  without  feams 
or  hair-broken,  it  (hews  a  good  (hape,  and  foundnefs  ; 
but  if  there  are  hard  knots  on  the  inhde  of  the  legs  they 
are  fpleints,  if  on  the  outfide  they  are  fcrews  or  excre- 
tions ;  if  fcabs  be  under  his  knee  on  the  infide,  it  is  the 
'  fwi£t-cut,  and  he  will  badly  endure  galloping:    but  if 


above  his  pafterns,  oh  the  infide,  fcabs  are  found,  it 
(hews  interfering  :  again,  if  the  fcabs  be  generally,  over 
his  legs,  it  is  extreme  foul  keeping,  or  elfe  a  fpice 
of  the  mange :  if  his  legs  be  fat,  round,  and  fld(hy, 
he  will  never  endure  labour:  and  it  feams,  fcabs,  and 
hair-brokcnnefs,  be  .  found  on  the  inward  bow  oF 
his  knees,  it  (hews  a  melander,  which  is  a  cancerous  uU 
cer. 

Circled  feet  are  very  cafy  to  be  known :  they  are 
when  you  fee  little  excrefcenccs  round  the  hoof,  which 
enclofe  the  foot,  and  appear  like  fo  many  fmall  circles. 
Dealers,  who  have  fucri  horfes,  never  fail  to  rafp  round 
their  hoofs,  in  order  to  make  them  fmooth  ;  and  to  con. 
ceal  the  rafping ;  when  they  are  to  (hew  them  for  fale, 
they  black  the  hoof  all  over,  for  without  that,  one  may 
ea(iiy  perceive  what  has  been  done,  and  feeing  the  mark 
of  the  rafp,  is  a  proof  that  the  horfe  is  fubjcft  to  this 
accident.  As  to  tlie  caufe,  it  proceeds  from  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  diftemper,  or  i'ro;n  having  been  foun. 
dered;  and  the  difeafe  oeing  cured,  without  care  being 
taken  of  thefieet;  whereupon  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  not  being  regularly  made,  efpecially  round  the 
crown,  between  the  hair  and  the  horn,  the  part  lofes  its 
nourilhment,  and  contraSs  or  enlarges  itfeif  in  propor- 
tion as  the  horfe  is  worked.  If  thefe  circles  were  only 
on  the  furface,  the  jockies  method  of  rafping  them  down 
would  then  be  good  for  nothing  ;  but  they  form  them- 
felves  alf9  within  the  feet,  as  well  as  without,  and  con- 
fequently  prefs  on  the  fenfible  part,  and  make  a  horfe 
limp  With  ever  fo  little  labour.  One  may  juftly 
compare  a  horfe  in  this  fituation,  to  a  maa  that  has 
corns  on  his  feet,  and  yet  h  obliged  to  walk  a  long 
way  in  (hoes  that  are  too  tight  and  ft.ubborn:  a 
horfe  therefore  is  worth  a  great  deal  lefs  on  this  ac 
count. 

After  having  well  examined  the  feet^  ftand  about  three 
paces  from  bis  (houlders,  and  look  carefully  that  he  is 
not  bow- legged,  which  proceeds  from  two  Hfkrcnt 
caufes ;  firii7  from  nature,  when  a  horfe  has  been  got 
by  a  worn-out  ftallion  ;  and  fecondly,  from  his  having 
been  worked  too  young:  neither  in  the  one  cafe  nor  the 
other  is  the  horfe  of  any  value,  becaufe  he  never  can  be 
fure  footed  :  it  is  alfo  a  difagreeable  fight  if  the  knees 
point  forwards,  and,  his  legs  turn  in  under  him,  fo  thst 
the  knees  come  much  further  out  thau  the  feet :  it  is 
alfo  called  a  bow-legged  horfe,  and  fuch  an  one  ought  to 
be  rejected  for  any  fervice  whatfoever,  as  he  never  can 
ftand  firm  on  his  legs  ;  and  how  handfome  foever  he 
may  otherwife  be,  he  (hould  on  no  account  be  ufed  fora 
ftallion,  becaufe  ail  his  progeny  will  have  (he  fame  de- 
formity. 

Paftcrn  and  paftem-joints  :  the  firft  of  which  mull 
be  (hort,  ftrong,  and  Handing  upright ;  the  fecond, 
clear,  and  well  Knit  together,  for  if  they  2^e  fwelled  or 
big,  beware  of  finew-ftrains,  and  gourdings:  and  if  the 
other  be  long,  weak,  or  bending,  the  limbs  will  hardly 
be  able  to  carry  the  body  without  tiring. 

The  hoof ;  which  (hould  generally  be  black,  fmooth, 
tough,  rather  a  little  long,  than  round,  deep,  hollov, 
Ana  full  of  founding,  for  white  hoofs  are  tender,  and 
carry  the  (hoe  ill :  a  rough  grofs-fearoed  hoof  difcovers 
old  age,  or  over^heating :    a  brittle  one  will  carry  no 
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fhoe  at  all,  and  an  extraordinary  round  one  is  bad  for 
foul  ways  and  deep  hunting ;  a  flat  one  that  is  pumiced, 
ihews  foundering ;  and  a  hoof  that  is  empty  and  hollow 
founding,  betokens  a  decayed  inward  J>art,  through 
fomc  dry  wound  or  iounder.  Then  as  for  the  crown 
of  the  hoof,  if  the  hair  lies  fmooth  and  clofe,  and  the 
flefh  flat  and  even,  the  hoof  is  pcrfe6t  ;  but  if  the 
hair  be  (faring,  the  fkin  fcabbed,  and  the  flefh  rifing, 
you  may  exped  a  ring-bonei  crown-fcab,  or  quitter- 
bone. 

You  are  to  confider  the  fctting  on  of  his  creft,  head, 
and  mane.  As  for  his  head,  (land  by  his  fide,  and  fee 
that  it  docs  not  ftand  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  in  a  dircft 
line :  that  his  neck  be  fmall  at  the  fetting  on  of  his 
head,  and  long,  growing  deeper  to  the  (houlders,  with  a 
high,  ftrong  and  thin  mane,  long,  foft,  and  fomewhat 
curling,  they  being  beautiful  chara<5ters,  whereas  to 
have  the  head  ill  fet  on,  is  the  greateft  deformity  :  for  if 
thick  fet,  be  affured  it  will  caufc  him  totofs  up  his  nofe 
for  want  of  wind,  which  caufes  a  boric  to  carry  his  head 
difagreeably  high,  and  occafions  a  tickliCh  mouth.  To 
have  any  bigncfs  or  fwellrng  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
ibews  the  poll-evil,  or  beginning  of  a  fiftula  :  to  h^ve  a 
ihort  ehick  neck,  like  a  bull,  to  have  it  falling  at  the 
withers,  to  have  a  low,  weak,  a  thick  or  falling  creft, 
(hews  both'the  wantof  flrengch  and  mettle :  tohavemuch 
hair  on  the  mane,  denotes  intolerable  duUnefs :  to  have 
it  thin,  (hews  fury ;  and  to  be  without  any»  or  (hed, 
fliews  the  worm  in  the  mane,  the  itch,  or  elfe  plain  man- 
ginefs. 

In  the  next  place,  you  are  to  confider  his  back,  ribs^ 
belly,  and  ftones.  Firft'  view'his* chine,  that  it  be 
broad,  even,  and  flraight ;  that  the  ribs  are  well  com«- 
paflcd,  and  bendin?  outward;  that  the  fillets  be  up- 
right,  (Irong  and  mort,  and  not  above  a  handful  be- 
tween his  laft  rib  and  the  huckle-bone  :  his  belly  fliould 
be  well  laid  down,  yet  laid  within  his  ribs,  and  his 
ftones  well  trufled  to  his  body,  which  are  all  good 
marks  of  health  and  perfedHon ;  be  careful  m  obiterv- 
ing  that  he  has  no  fwelling  in  bis  tetticles,  a  diforder 
that  ufually  proceeds  either  from  fome  ftrain  in  work- 
ing, or  from  the  horfe's  having  continued  too  long  in 
^  the  ftable,  or  from  putting  one  leg  over  any  bar,  and 
being  checked  by  the  halter,  or  from  any  other  accident 
that  confines  a  horfe,  makes  him  kick  or  fling,  and 
bruife  his  cods,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  knowing 
this  diftemper,  but  by  fome  outward  fwelling' upon  the 
part.  To  have  his  chine  narrow,  he  will  never  well 
carry  a  faddle  without  wounding :  and  to  have  it  bend- 
ing or  faddle-backed,  fhews  wc«iknefs  :  to  have  his  ribs 
flat,  there  will  be  no  liberty  for  wind  ;  to  have  bis 
fillets  hanging,  long,  or  weak,  he  will  never  clam- 
ber a  hill,  nor  carry  a  burden  ;  and  to  have  his 
belly  clung  up  or  gaunt,  or  his  Aones  dangling 
down,  loofe  or  afide,  are  both  figns  of  (icknefs,  ten- 
dernefs,  foundering  of  the  body,  and  unfit  for  la- 
hour. 

You  mufj  vfew  his  buttocks,  that  they  are  round, 
plump,  full,  and  in  an  even  level  with  his  body,  or  if 
long,  that' they  be  well  raifed  behind,  and  fpread  forth 
at  the  fetting  oh  of  the  tail,  whicli  is  comely  and  beau- 
tiful, whereas  the  narrow-pin  buttock,  the  hog  or  fwine 


rump,  and  the  falling  and  dov^nlet  buttocks,  are  full  of 
deformity,  and  (hews  both  an  injury  in  nature,  and  they 
areneitherfit  nor  becoming  for  pad,  toot- cloth,  or  pillion. 
The  horfe  that  is  deep  in  his  girthing- place,  is  generally 
of  great  ftrength. 

His  hinder  thighs,  or  gafkins  ;  which  obferve  that 
they  be  well  let  down,  even  to  the  middle  joint,  brawny, 
full  and  fwelling,  which  is  a  very  good  fign  of  flufcngth 
and  goodnefs,  whereas  the  lank,  (lender  thighs  fhew  the 
contrary. 

View  his  cambrels ;  from  the  thigh-bone  to  the  hock 
it  fhould  be  pretty  long,  but  fhort  from  the  hock  to  the 
paftern  ;  have  an  eye  to  the  joint  behind,  and  if  it  be 
but  (kin  and  bones,  veins  and  finews,  or  rather  fome- 
what bending  than  too  Uraight,  it  is  then  perfe<^.f,  and  as 
it  ought  to  be ;  but  if  it  has  chaps  or  fores  on  the  in. 
ward  bow  or  bending,   then  it  is  a  fclander ;    if  the 

{'oint  is  fwclled  generally  all  over,  then  it  betokens  a 
)low  or  bruife  :  if  the  fwelling  be  particular,  as  in  the 
pit  or  hollow  part,  or  on  the  infide,  and  the  vein  full 
and  proud,  and  that  it  be  foft,  it  is  a  blood  fpavin  ;  if 
hard,  a  bone- fpavin  :  but  if  the  fwelling  be  juft  be- 
hind, before  the  knuckle,  then  you  may  know  it  is  a 
curb. 

His  hinder  legs ;  which,  fee  if  they  be  lean,  clean, 
flat,  and  finewy,  then  all  is  well;  but  it  fat,  they  will  not 
endure  labour:  if  fwelled,  thegreafe  is  melted  in  them : 
if  the  horfe  be  fcabbed  above  the  paflerns,  he  has  the 
fcratches :  if  chapped  under  his  paiterns,  he  has  rains, 
and  all  of  th'efe  are  noifome. 

'There  is  alfo  a  defeA  which  is  more  common  in  the 
hind  than  the  fore-legs,  though  the  latter  are  not  quite 
exempt  from  it,  and  it' is  called  the  rat's-tail,  and  is 
thus  known  :  When  you  fee  from  the  hind  part  of  the 
fetlock,  up  along  the  nerves,  a  kind  of  line  or  channel 
that  feparates  the  hair  to  both  (ides,  this  is  a  rat's-tail  ; 
and  in  fummer  there  appears  a  kind  of  fmall  dry  fcab 
alon^  this  channel ;  and  in  winter  there  ifTues  out  a 
humidity  like  the  water  from  the  Ic^'s.  A  horfe  may 
work  notwithflanding  this  diforder,  for  it  feldom  lames 
him  ;  it  fometimes  occafions  a  ftifFnefs  in  the  legs,  and 
makes  them  trot  like  foxes,  without  bending  their 
joints.  The  hind-legs  ftiould  be  lean,  clean,  fiat,  and 
finewy;  forif  fat,  they  will  not  bear  labour,  if  fwelled, 
the  greafe  is  molten  into  them ;  if  fcabbed  above  the 
paflerns,  it  is  the  fcratches,  and  if  he  hath  chops  under 
nis  paOerns,  he  hath  what  is  generally  called  the  rains. 
If  he  has  a  good  buttock,  his  tail  cannot  ftand  ill,  but 
it  will  be  broad,  high,  flat,  and  couched  a  little  in- 
ward.. 

Having  with  care  examined  the  horfe,  let  liim  be*  run 
in  hand  a  gentle  trot ;  by  this  you  will  Toon  perceive  it 
he  is  lame  or  not.  Make  the  man  lead  him  oy  the  end 
of  the  bridle,,  as  in  this  cafe  you  cannot  be  deceived^  by 
the  man's  being  t(;()  near  him.  'l*hc  far  forc-lcg,  And 
near  hind-leg,  or  the  near  fbre-Ieg,  and  far  hirid-leg, 
(hould  move  and  go  forward  at  one  and  the  Tame  time  ; 
and  in  this  motion,  the  nearer  the  horfe  taketh  his  limbs 
from  the  ground;  the  opener,  flie  evcncr,  and  thefhort^r 
is  his  pace. 

If  he  takes  up  his  feet  flovenly,  it  fhews  flumbling  or 

lamenefs  ;  to  tread  narrow,  or  crofs,  fhrws  interfering, 
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or  fallings  to  ftcp  uneven,  (hews  wearinefs,  and  if  he 
treads  long,  you  may  be  apprehenfive  he  forges  ;  by 
which  I  mean»  that  wben  ho  walks  or  trots,  be  ftrike^ 
the  toe$  of  his  hind  feel  againft  the  comers  of  his  (hoes 
before,  which  occafions  a  clattering  noife  as  you  ride  ; 
and  this  proceeds  generally  from  the  weaknefs  of  his 
fore-lej^s,,  he  not  having  ftrength  in  them  to  raife  them 
'  up  fufliciently  quick  to  make  way  for  the  hind  ones. 
A  horfe  of  this  kind  is  not  near  fo  ferviceable  as  the 
horie  exempt  from  it,  and  the  dealers,  to  get  rid  of  him. 
will  make  abundance  of  pretences :  if  he  has  been  juH 
Ihoed,  thev  will  fay  the  farrier  has  put  him  on  too  long 
fliQcs;  if  nis  ihoes  are  old,  they  will  tell  you  he  is  juft 
come  off  a  long  journey,  and  is  much  fatigued;  you 
mud  not  thereiore  be  over  credulous  to  any  thing  a 
jockey  or  dealer  affirms,  for  what  they  fay  in  this 
manner,  is  too  often  with  intent  to  deceive  ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  a  horfe  who  forges  can  never  be  fure- 
footed,  any  more  than  one  who  has  tottering  or  bow- 

Ifgs- 
X)n  his  being  mounted,  fee  him  walk.     Obferve  his 

moutl),  that  he  pulls  fair,  not  too  high,  nor  bearing 
down  :  then  (land  behind  him,  and  fee  if  he  goes  nar- 
rower before  than  behind,  as  every  horfe  that  goes  well 
on  bis  legs  goes  in  that  manner.  Take  notice  that  be 
brulbes  not  by  going  too  cJofe  ;  a  certaij[i  fign  of  his 
cutting,  and  Hring  in  travelling.  Have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  horfe  who  throws  his  legs  confufedly  about, 
and  croflfes  them  before :  this  you  may  obferve  by  Hand- 
ing exaflly  before  or  behind  nim,  a$«hc;  is  going  along. 
Ip  his  trot  he  (hould  point  his  fore  legs  well,  wlthqut 

.  clanobering,  nor  yei  4$  if  he  were  afraid  ;  and  that  he 
tlx^oiifs  w^ll  in  his  hind-l^»  which  will  ei;Mbk  him 
tQ  (uppqrt  lv$  trot,  and  Qioot  bis.  fiore-parts  for* 
ward^. 

In  his  canter,  obferve  he  does  not  fret*  but  goes  qool 
in  this  p^ce ;  and  in  his  gallop,  he  (hould  take  his  feet 
nimbly  from  the  g^ro^nd,,  and  j|;iot  raife  them  too  high* 
but  tb4t  he  Aretcheth  out  his  fpre-legs,  and  follows  ni^ 
bly  with,  his  hind  ones,  and  thai  he.  cutteih  not  under  hi^ 
knee  (which  is  called  the  fwift  or  fpeedy  cut)  that  he 
croITes  not,  nor  claps  one  foot  on  another,  and  ever 
leadcth  with  his  far  fore-foot,  and  not  with  (he*  near 
one.  If  he  gallops  round,  and  raifes  bis  lore-feet, 
be  may  be  faid  to.  gallop  ftronglyr  but  not  fwiftly  ^ 
and  if  he  labours  his  feet  confufedly,  and  feems   to' 

'  gallop  painfully,  it  ihews  fome  hidden  laments  ; 
tor  in  all  his  paces,  you  (hould-  particularly  ob- 
fcrve  that  his  limbs  are  free,  without  the  lealt  fiiff- 
nefs. 

After  he  has  been  well  exercifed  in  thofe  different 
paces,  it  is  your  time  to  examine  for  an  infirmity,  not 
eafily  difcovered,  and  that  is,  what  I  call  tottering 
legs  ;  you  cannot  perceive  it  till  after  a  horfe  has  gal- 
loped for  fome  time,  and  then,  by  letting  him  reli  a 
little,  you  will  fee  his  legs  tremble  under  him,  which  is 
the  diforder  1  mean. ;  how  handfome  foever  the  legs  of 
fuch  a  horfe  may  be,  he  never  can  i^and  well  on  them ; 
you  are,  therefore,  not  to  mind  what  the  jockey  fays, 
when  he  talks  of  the  beauty  of  the  limbs,  for  if  you 
oblige  him  to  gallop  the  horfe,  or  fatigtie  him  prettty 
m^cn,  (which  u  commonly  done  to  try  the  creature's 
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bottom)  you  will  in  all  likelihood  difoover  this  df£ed, 
unlefs  you  fuflfer  the  groom  to  gallop  him  to  the  fiable 
door,  and  put  him  up  in  a  moment,  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly endeavour  to  do,  if  he  is  coofcious  of  it,  while 
the  matter  has  another  horfe  ready  to  /hew  you,  in  or- 
der to  take  off  your  attention  from  what  he  is  afraid  you 
(hould  fee. 

As  to  the  defe£l3  of  horfcs,.  and  parts  moil  likely  lo 
defe3,  here  follows  a  catalogue  of  the  prioeipal,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lawrence;  which  a  man  ought  (o 
have  in  his  mind V  eye,  whilft  about  to  make  a  pur- 
chafe  ;  more  particularly,  if  unattended  with  warramy : 
viz. 

Head  ill  fet  on,  or  too  long,  eyes,  age,  wolPs  tceih, 
bladders  in  the  mouth,  gigs,  glanders*  jogged  under 
the  jtiw,  hide-bound,  broken-wind,  crib-wtcr  or  ticker, 
run-a-way,  reftitF,  vicious,  neck-reverfed,  or  cock> 
throppled,  ewe  or  deer-necked,  ihouider  Araight  and 
heavy,  ched  narrow  or  wide,  hi^h  on  the  leg.  broken 
knees,  round  legs,  and  greafe,  windgalls,  linews  down, 
fplent,  oflet,  fpeedy  cut,  knock,  mallenders,  hurts  in 
the  joints,  toes  turned  out  or  in,  feet  foft  or  hard» 
large,  fmall,  or  deep,  quittor,  falfe  quarters,  ring- 
bone, fandcrackt  gfoggy,  founders*  thrufbes^  corns» 
high-goer,  daifey-cutter,  fore-low,  fhaUow  girth.  h«J. 
low -backed,  bream -backed,  long -backed,  broken- 
backed  or  megrim,  light  carcafe,  burllen,  ragge^^-hsp* 
ped,  droop-arfed,  Du/ch  or  round  buntockg,  hiplhot,. 
Hiffled,.  lame  in  whirlbone,  fpavips,  booe  a«dr  bog, 
curb,  thorouehpin,  capped  hocks,  or  hough-boney» 
falUnders,  ficRle-hamnied,  cut  behind,  hammer  and 
piacher«»  or  over-^r^Qh,  wrong-end  fird^  firing- 
halt. 

RUN  :  $0  f  un  a  horfe,  i«  to  put  hin^  to  hk  utnoft 
ipeod,  a  furious,  qnick,  and  r^foWe  gallop,  as  long  as 
he  cw  hold  it. 

Sonae  take  running  for  a  gallop,  but  in  the  academies 
it  (ignifies  as  above* 

RUNNING  HORSE  i  if  you  would  chufe  a  horfe 
for  ruQQVig,  Ut  him  have  all  the  fif^il  ihapes  that  may 
be,  nimbtei  quick,,  and  fiery,  apt  to  fly  with  the  leail 
motion ;  long  (hapes  are  fuffbrable,  for  though  tbey 
ane  a  fign  ot  weaknefs,  yet  they  are  alfi>  tokens  of  a 
fudden  fpeed. 

A$  for  the  ordering  of  fuch  a  borfe.  let  him  have  00 
more  meat  than  will  fuifi^e  naturp,  drink  oAce  Jn 
twenty-four  hours,  arui  drelTing  every  day,  once  at 
noon  only.,  Give  him  moderate  exercife  morning  and 
evening,  airings,  or  the  fetching  ia  of  bis  water  ;  sad 
let  him  know  no  other  vioienc^e  than  in  bis  courftrs 
only. 

In  cafe  he  is  very  fat,^  fcou**  him  often,  if  of  reafon- 
able  cafe,  icldom ;  if  lean,  then  fcour  him  with  a  fweei 
mafh  only,  and  let  him  (land  dark  and  warm,  having 
many  clothes  and  much  litter,  and  tlut  qf  wheat-firaw 
only. 

He  ought  to  be  empty  before  you  run  htni,  and  liis 
food  the  fineft,  lighten,  and  quickeft  of  digeftioa  that 
may  be. 

Thofe  fweats  are  more  wholefome  that  ar/e  given 
abroad,  and  the  coplings  ^oft  natural  that  are  given 
bc^fore  hf  comes  ta  the  ^flable :,  hU  limbs  muA  bf  kept 
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fupple  whh  cool  otntmentt,  md  let  not  any  fact  (pices 
come  into  bis  body* 

If  he  ffrows  inwardly,  waflied  meats  are  moft  pro- 
per; if  loofe,  give  him  wheat  draw  in  more  abun* 
dance  ;  and  be  fure  to  do  every  thing  neat  and  cleanly 
about  him,  which  will  nourilh  him  the  better.  See 
HoRse-RACfNG. 

RUNNING  KNOTS;  thcfe  fort  of  knots  may  be 
otherwtfe  called  flipping  knots,  collars,  &r.  which  are 
ufed  in  taking  of  nares  and  conies ;  in  the  fetting  of 
which,  rub  them  over  (as  alfo  the  handles  and  foles  of 
your  Ihoes)  with  the  croflets  of  a  hare,  or  fomc  green 
wheat,  or  the  tike,  for  they  are  of  fo  quick  a  unell, 
that  you  will  elfe  be  difcovered  ;  and  in  placing  the  col- 
lar, make  the  leaf^  alteration  imaginable,  for  old  hares 
are  very  fubtle,  an<l  therefore  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 
plant  a  {econd  running  knot  flat  on  the  ground,  juft 
under  that  which  you  fpread  abroad,  by  which  means 
the  hare  may  be  taken  by  the  hinder  parts ;  this  fecond 
being  intended  to  furprife  him  by  the  foot,  and  one  or 
the  other  ¥rill  feldom  fail. 

But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  a  hare,  being  once  taken  in 
any  of  thefe  knots,  to  pull  with  all  his  ftrength,  and 
feldom  or  never  turns  about  like  a  rabbit  to  bite  off 
the  hold«faft,  you  fliould  therefore  ufe  wire,  double 
twifted. 

Set  your  knots  thus,  vtz.  Take  a  little  ilick  twice  as 
big  as  your  thumb,  and  about  a  foot  lon^ ;  at  the  up* 
per  end  make  a  hole  big  enough  to  receive  the  tip  of 
your  little 'finger,  then  prepare  your -collar  of  firing, 
packthread,  or  wire  ^  if  of  the  latter,  tie  the  end  there- 
of to  any  ftrong  packthread,  draw  it  throtigh  the  hole 
of  the  (lick,  and  faden  it  to  fome  ftrong  bough,  whkh 
muft  be  bent  down  towards  the  (lick. 

After  this  put  a  ihort  peg  in  it  about  an  inch  long,  (o 
that  the  branch  being  let  go  may  not  flip  your  knot,  but 
may  (land  bent ;  that  being  done,  open  your  collar  to 
the  largenefs  oi  the  mdh,  and  if  hares  or  rabbits  be 
taken,  and  they  turn  about  to  bite  off  their  chain,  they 
prefently  rub  out  the  little  peg,  whereupon  the  bougli 
flies  up  and  flrangles  them. 

RUNNING  THRUSHES,  Mr.  Lawrence  fays, 
is  a  natural  defe£l,  and  of  courfe,  in  fuch  cafe,  a  reme- 
dy to  repel  the  difcharge  would  foon  be  found  worfe 
than  the  difeale :  but  there  is  a  badard  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  acquired  by  bad  grooming,  and  fuffering  parti- 
cles of  grit  and  dirt  to  lodge  in  the  aperture  of  the 
frog  ;  another  more  frequent  caufe  ftill,  is  the  cutting 
and  trimming,  or  rather  deftroying  the  frog,  by  com- 
mon fhocrs,  whence  the  cleit  is  diftcnded,  and  an  acri- 
monious difcharge  enfues.  The  remedies  arc  frequent 
ablutions,  with  a  good  lather  of  old  ftrong  foap.  deter- 
gents, and  flyptics  ;  and,  above  all,  encouraging  the 
lull  natural  growth  of  the  frog,  from  which  not  an  atom 
fliould  be  pared,  excepting  what  is'  ragged  or  decayed. 
The  difeafe  is  a  foetid  difcharge  from  the  firog,  the 
aperture  of  which  in  oonfequence  appears  moi^,  the 
horn  perhaps  deftroyed.  it  indicates  a  ftrong,  full  ha- 
bit, and  hard  feeding,  and  has  been  well  compared  by 
Bartlbt  to  thefopious  excretion  of  fweat  trom  the 
human  feet,  which  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  repel. 
To  talk  of  curing  running  tbruflies,  is  merely  to  amufe. 


.Horfes  mort  liable  to  Aem  will  always  h*f«  tender 
heels,  and  (honld  be  ridden  with  bar  (hoes.* 

It  IS  beneficial,  in  general,  to  trfce  off  the  ftwes  of  a 
horfe  which  ts'neceffitated  to  ftand  long  in  the  ftable» 
and  does  no  work ;  the  growth  or  the  cruft,  and  the  en- 
largement of  the  heels,  is  thereby  promoted. 

RUPTURE,  Incording,  or  Borstewnkss  im  a 
Horse,  is  when  the  rim,  or  thin  film  or  catd  which 
holds  wp  the  entrails,  is  broken,  or  over-ftraiiied>  or 
ftretched  fo  that  the  guts  fall  down. 

I'his  comes  cither  by  fome  blow,  or  by  fome  ffrain 
in  leaping  over  a  hedge,  ditch,  or  pale,  by  teaching 
him  to  bound  when  he  is  too  young ;  or  by  forcing  him 
when  he  is  full  to  run  beyond  his  ftrength  :  fometimet 
by  fudden  flopping  upon  uneven  ground,  where  by  his 
■ftraddling  ana  flipping,  his  hinder  feet  tear  the  rim  of 
his  belly,  fometimcs  from  being  flaked  or  gored  by 
oxen,  and  various  other  accidents.  GinsoN  fays  he 
has  known  inflances  of  the  belly  being  ruptured,  from 
too  deep  an  incifion  for  the  rowel.  In  a  rupture,  k- 
portion  of  omentum  or  caul,  or  of  the  ^uts  themfelves^^ 
IS  forced  through  the  mufclcs  of  the  beTly  at  the  nav«l, 
or  through  the  rings  into  the  fcrotum  or  cod-.  The  tii^ 
mour,  when  not  too  large,  will  return,  on  being  preflbd^ 
as  if  it  were  merely  flatulent,  and  the  rupture  or  chafm 
mav  be  felt.  It  is  eai'y  to  conceive,  that  fuch  a  defeft 
is  incurable,  except  poflibly  in  a  vcty  flight  cafe,  and 
a  very  young  fubjeA  ;  the  intention  murft  be  to  palliate^ 
to  render  the  animal'as  ufeful  as  poflible,  and  as  com- 
fortable to  itfelf.  In  a  recent  cafe,  bleed,  and  givi 
emollient  and  oily  clyfters,  boiled  barley,  malt  mame5» 
nitrated  water.  Foment  twice  a  day  with  canprhorated 
fpirits  and  vinegar,  warm  ;  and  poultice  Mrith  oatmeal, 
oil,  and  vinegar.  Ufe  an  aftringent  embrocation,  made 
as  follows : 

Take  the  beft  di  ft  Hied  vinegar  ;  aqua  vegcto,  made 
with  one  pint  of  water,  and  three  lea-fpoons  full  df 
Goulard's  extraft  of  Saturn,  two  ounces  of  eil  of 
turpentine:  mix.  A  quantity  of  this  fliouM  be  kept 
clofe  corked  fat  ftablc  ufe,  as  it  infproves  by  keeping: 
its  ftrength  may  be  varied  by  the  incrcafeor  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  CtOUlard's  extradl,  Ufe  this  foe 
fome  time  afterwards. 

The  figns  to  know  it,  arc  his  forfakfng  his  meat, 
and  (landing  flioring  and  leaning  on  the  fide  where  he  is 
hurt.  '     . 

If  on  that  fide  you  fearch  with  your  hand,  between 
his  flones  and  hi^  thighs  upwards,  towards  the  body, 
and  fomewhat  above  the  ftone,  you  may  find  the  gut 
itfelf  big  and  hard  in  the  feeling,  whereas  on  the  other 
fide  you  will  find  no  fuch  thing. 

For  the  cure:  Take  common  pitch,  dragon's  blood, 
powder  of  bole  ammoniac,  maftic,  and  frankincenfc, 
ofcach  one  ounce  ;  of  which  make  a  plaifter  and  lay  it 
to  the  horfe's  loins,  and  upon  the  rupture,  and  h:t  it 
remain  till  it  falls  off^  of  itfelf,  and  it  will. cure  him  ; 
yet  conditionally  that  you  give  him  fomc  ftrengthcning 
things  inwardly.  • 

Let  his  diet  be  fcalded  bran  or  malt,  or  boiled  bar- 
ley, that  his  bowels  m^y  be  emptied  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble. Nothing  will  be  fo  effedual,  as  a  fufpenfion  in  a 
bandage,  could  it  conveniently  be  fattened  on.    Should 
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there.bean  external  wound,  and  the  (kin  be  divided,  in 
courfe  the  ^•rotrudcd  intertine  inuft  be  carefully  return- 
ed, and  the  wound  healed  with  Ipirituous  and  balfamic 
application,     Sre  Article  Stone-SwellinC. 

RUT,  (in  Hunting)  the  venery  or  copulation  of 
deer.     SeeDKJiR* 

RYE,  (in  Hawks)  a  difeafe  which  proceeds  from 
fudden  cold,  after  heat  and  labour ;  it  produces  a  con- 
tinual floppage  in  the  head,  which  in  a  (hort  time  caufcs 
the  frounce,  or  a  perpetual  dropping  humour,  and  of  a 
vtry  difficult  cure. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  difeafe,  hawks  fliould  not  be 
fet  in  any  cold  place,  as  in  ;i  damp  room ;  but  on  a  warm 
perch,  which  ai  fuch  time  (liould  be  a  little  higher  than 
IS  ufual. 

7  he  cure :  II  flic  be  taken  in  time,  is  to  give  her  reil, 
^nd  keep  her  warm,  and  by  orderly  feeding  according 
•(o  thf fe  directions : 

Let  her  food  be  opening,  and  oi  eafy  digeflion,  hot 
and  moift,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  give  her  lomctimes 
at  l\cr  meals,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace  bruiled ;  you 
mull  alfo  give  her  conflantly  with  her  meat,  a  confec- 
tion of  claritied  butter  with  rue,  faffron,  and  fugar- 
candy  in  powder,  finely  made  up  into  pellets  ;  give  her 
alfo  good  {lore  of  plumage^  and  keep  ner  warm  ;  thefe 
things  will  loolen  and  open  her,  and  caufe  her  to  throw 
with  her  head,  and  when  fhe  once  comes  to  do  fo,  then 
blow  thejuiceof  daify-rootSi  with  a  quill  or  draw,  into 
Iter  nares  an  hour  before  you  ieed  her,  and  alfo  blow 
the  juice  of  fage  into  her  nares  thrice  a  week  in  the 
morning;  thefe  are  both  good  to  purge  away  tough, 
ilimy,  corrupted,  congealed  filth,  the  body  being  pre- 
difpojfed  to  evacuate  it. 

The  cold  or  rye  in  the  head,  being  apt  in  time  to  fall 
into  her  eyes,  you  mud  in  that  cafe  apply  the  remedy 
for  curing  the  rye,  which  is  the  caufe  thereof;  but  if  it 
has  caufed  any  film  or  web  in  the  eye,  then  take  fome 
fine  gilder  finely  fcraped,  and  blow  it  into  the  eye  with 
a  auill ;  it  will  break  the  film,  and  then  the  juice  of  ivy 
will  be  fuflicient. 

SACCADE,  is  a  jerk  more  or  lefs  violent,  given  by 
the  horfeman  to  the  horfe,  in  pulling  or  twitching 
the  reins  of  the  bridle  on  a  fudden,  and  with  one  pull, 
and  that  Avhtn  a  horfe  lies  heavy  upon  the  hand,  or  ob- 
llinately  arms  himfclf. 

This  is  a  cone6lion  ufed  to  make  a  horfe  carry  well, 
but  it  ought  to  be  ufed  diicreetly,  and  but  feldom. 

SACER,  (in  Ornithology)  the  EnMh  name  for  the 
'blue-legged  falcon,    with  a  dufky  feriugineous  back. 
Set  Falcon. 

'  SADDLE,  in  the  menage,  a  fluffed  feat,  laid  on 
the  back  of  a  horfe,  foj  the  convenience  ot"  the  rider. 
The  origin  of  the  faddle  is  not  well  known,  Gorop. 
fine  AN  us  attributes  its  invention  to  the  Solii^  a  people 
among  the  ancient  Franks:  and  hence,  fays  he,  came 
the  LiZixn  Jellut  faddle.  It  is  certain  the  ancient  iJ^. 
mans  were  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  either  of  faddle  or 
i^irrups ;  whence  (jalen  obferves  in  feveral  places, 
that  the  Rom  n  cavalry,  in  his  time,  were  fubjeft  to 
feveral  difeaies  of  the  hips  and  legs,  for  want  of  having 
their  feet  fuflaincd  on  horfcback.    And  long  before  him, 


HiPPOCit ATCS  had  nofed«  that  the  Seyihimiu  ^^o  were 
much  on  horfeback,  were  frequently  troubled  with  de- 
fluxions  in  their  legs,  bccaufe  of  their  hanging  down. 
The  firft  time  we  hear  of  faddle^  among  the  Romans  was 
anno  340,  when  Constantius  endeavouring  to  de- 
Drive  his  brother  Cojistantime  of  the  empire,  made 
head  againft  h^  army,  and,  entering  the  fquadron 
where  he  himfelf  was,  threw  him  ofF  his  faddle,  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  hifloraau  Zona  R as.  Before  this 
time,  they  made  ufe  cf  fquare  pannels  ;  fuch  as  we  fee 
in  the  fiatue  of  Antoninus  in  the  capitol.  The  ufe 
of  faddles  was  firfl  enabliflied  in  England y  by  a  law  of 
Henry  VII.  whereby  the  nobility  were  obliged  to  ride 
on  faddles.  It  is  much  later  that  the  Irijh  have  taken 
to  it.  I'here  are  various  kinds  of  faddles ;  as  the  hunt, 
ing-laddle,  which  is  compofed  of  two  bows,  two  bands, 
fore-bolHers,  pannels,  andfaddle-ftraps  :  and  the  great 
faddle  has,  bende  thefe  parts,  corks,  hind-bolfiers,  and 
a  trouficquin,  The  pamiael  is  conunon  to  both,  A 
horfeman,  that  would  fit  a  liorfe  well,  ought  always  to 
Gt  on. his  twifl,  and  never  on  his  buttocks,  which  ought 
never  to  touch  the  faddle  \  and,  whatever  diforder  the 
horfe  commits,  he  ought  never  to  move  above  the  fad- 
dle.    There  are  feveral  forts  of  faddles  in  ufe,  v/'z, 

i«  The  running  faddle  ^  which  is  a  fmall  one  with 
round  fkirts. 

2.  The  £f/^r4^  faddle,  which  hath  the  feats  and  the 
ficirts  both  plain. 

3.  The  pad-faddle ;  of  which  there  are  two  forts, 
fome  were  made  with  burs  before  the  feats,  and  others 
with  bolflers  under  the  thighs. 

;  4.  A  French  pad-faddle;   of  which  the  burs  come 
wholly  round  the  feat. 

5.  The  portmanteau-faddle ;  that  has  a  cantte  behind 
the  feat,  to  keep  the  portmanteau  or  other  parcel  off 
from  the  back  of  the  nder. 

6.  A  war  faddle ;  which  has  a  cantie  and  a  bolfler 
behind  and  before  ;  alfo  a  fair  bolften 

7.  The  pack-faddle. 

As  for  the  feveral  parts  of  a  faddle,  and  the  defcrtp- 
tion  of  them,  they  are  to  be  found  under  the  feveral 
heads,  as  they  fall  out  in  their  alphabetical  order,  ^s 
Bars,  Buckle,  Civet,  CRUPPKit,  Buckle  and 
Straps,  Girth- web,  t^c* 

SADDLE'GALL;  when  a  horfe's  back  is  hurt  or 
fretted  by  the  faddle,  it  may  be  cured  by  bathing  the 
part  with  urine,  or  warm  wine ;  and  fome^imes  when 
the  fore  is  large,  with  the  fecund  water,  ftrewing  over 
it  the  powder  of  an  old  rope,  or  flax,  and  eating  away 
the  proud  flefh  with  vitriol,  or  colcothor. 

SAL  POLYCRESTUM,  a  peculwr  medicine  for 
horfes,  and  is  prepared  as  follows : 

Set  a  crucible,  or  iron  ppt  in  the  midft  of  a  heap  0/ 
fine  coals,  till  it  is  all  over  red  hot,  even  at  the  bottom; 
then  cafi  into  it  with  a  fpoon,  a  mixture  of  fulphur,  or 
brjmftone  and  fine  faltpetre,  both  in  powder,  of  each 
an  ounce,  which  will  immediately  break  out  into  a 
flame. 

When  the  flame  difappears,  ftir  the  matter  at  the 
bottom  with  an  iron,  to  caufe  the  fire  to  penetrate  it 
more  cflTe^ually  \  then  caft  in  more  of  the  fame  mix- 
ture by  fpoonfuls,  flirring  the  matter  as  before,  aher 
►  the 
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the  flame  has  difappcared,  betvcrn  evjcry  fpoonful, 
and  continue  to  do  the  fame  till  the  whole  mixture  is 
caft  in. 

Then  cover  the  crucible,  and  lay  coals  on  the  top, 
and  every  where  round  the  fides,  funering  it  to  cool  of 
itfelf;  when  it  is  cold,  pound  the  matter  to  powder, 
which  if  it  v>e  prepared  rightly,  will  be  of  a  pale  rofe- 
colour,  or  elfe  white,  when  the  faltpetrc  is  not  very 
pure  ;  but  if  it  be  greyifh,  it  is  bad. 

Two  pounds  of  mixture  will  yield  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  this  fait :  this  fait  will  difToIve  in  water, 
and  grow  red  in  the  fire  without  wafting. 

It  is  fo  very  cooling,  that  it  muft  not  be  given  alone, 
but  corrcded  with  half  an  ounce  of  juniper- berries  to 
an  ounce  of  the  fait ;  or  with  fcrapings  of  nutmeg  in 
moiilened  bran. 

If  the  horfe  will  not  eat  it  fo,  infufe  it  all  night  in  a 
qudrt  of  wine,  and  give  it  him  lukewarm  fafting. 

And  for  a  beating  of  th^  flanks,  and  a  baked  drynefs 
of  his  dung,  three  or  four  clyfters,  with  two  ounces  of 
fal  polycreitumtoeach,  will  be  vejy  ferviceable. 

SAL£NDIlRS,  are  cracks  in  the  bending  of  the 
hough.  The  difeafe  is  the  fame  as  the  melanders, 
which  is  only  fimilar  cracks  in  the  bending  of  the 
knee.  As  is  the  difeafe^  fo  is  the  cure,  alike  in 
both. 

SALMON,  is  a  large  fifh,  always  breeding  in  rivers 
that  are  not  brackifh,  yet  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  fea,  fpawning  commonly  in  Auguft,  which  become 
famlets  in  the  fpring. folio  wing. 

The  milter  and  fpawner  having  both  performed  their 
natural  office  or  duty,  betake  themfelves  to  the  fea; 
and  fome  tell  us,  they  have  known  that  when  they 
have  grown  fo  impatient,  that  clapping  their  tails  to 
their  mouths,  with  a  fudden  fpring  they  have  leaped 
clear  over  a  wear  or  any  other  obftaclc  which  flood  in 
their  way ;  and  fome  by  leaping  fhort  have  been  by 
that  means  taken. 

If  they  happen  to  meet  with  fuch  ob(lru6lions  that 
they  cannot  get  to  the  fea,  they  become  iick,  lean,  and 
pine  away,  and  die  in  two  years  time. 

But  if  they  fpawu  in  the  mean  time,  from  thence 
prpceeds  a  fmall  ialmon,  called  a  (kcgger,  which  will 
never  grow  large. 

It  is  the  fea  that  makes  them  grow  large,  but  the 
frefh  rivers  make  them  grow  fat ;  and  by  how  much  the 
farther  they  are  from  the  fea  up  the  river,  by  fo  much 
the  fatter  they  grow,  liking  their  food  there  the  better. 

From  a  famlet  (which  is  bu;  little  bigger  than  a 
minnow)  they  grow  to  be  falmon,  in  as  fhort  a  time  as 
a  gofling  will  grow  to  be  a  goofe. 

SALMON-FISHING;  they  bice  beft  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  months  of  A//?y,  ^ww, 
Jufyt  and  Auguji^  if  the  water  be  clear  and  fome  fmall 
breeze  of  wind  be  flirring,  efpccially  if  the  wind  blows 
againfl  the  ftream,.  and  near  the  fea. 

A  ffihnoais  catched  like  a  trout,  with  worm,  fly,  or 
minnow^  and  the  earden- worm  is  an  excellent  bait  for 
bim,  if  it  be  well  (coured  and  kept  in  mofs  twenty  days, 
in  which  time  the  worms  will  be  very  clear,  tough, 
and  lively. 

The  lalmon  hath  not  his  conftant  relidence  like 


I  the  trout,  but  removes  often,  coveting  to  be  as  near 
the  fpring  head  as  may  be,  fwimmin|^  generally  ia 
the  deepeft  and  broadeft  parts  of  the  river,  near  the 

ground. 

There  is  a  particular  manner  of  fifhing  for  the  fal- 
mon, with  a  ring  of  wire  on  the  top  of  the  rod,  through. 
which  the  line  may  rim  to  what  length  is  thought  con- 
venient, having  a  wheel  alfo  near  the  hand. 

Some  fay  there  is  no  bait  more  attractive,  and  more 
eagerly  purfued  by  the  falmon  and  mod  other  fiffa,  than' 
lob- worms  fcentcd  with  the  oil  of  ivy-berries  or  the  oil 
ot  polypody  of  the  oak,  mixed  with  turpentine;  and 
that  ada-foetida  is  alfo  incomparably  good. 

Take  the  (linking  oil,  drawn  out  ol^olypody  ot  tho 
oak  by  a  retort,  mixed  with  turpentine  and  hive- honey,  \ 
and  anoint  your  bait  therewith,  and  it  will  doubtlefs 
draw  the  fifli  to  it. 

The  artificial  fly  is  a  good  bait  for  a  falmon,  but  you 
muft  then  ufe  a  troll  as  tor  the  pike,  he  being  a  ftrong 
fifh :  as  the  falmon  is  a  large  hfh,  fo  muft  your  flies  be 
larger  than  for  any  other,  with  wings  and  tails  very 
long. 

Though  when  you  flrike  him,  he  will  plunge  and 
bounce,  yet  he  dues  not  ufually  endeavour  to  run  to 
the  length  of  the  line,  as  the  trout  will  do,  and  there-* 
fore  there  is  lefs  danger  of  breaking  your  line. 

If  you  would  angle  for  falmon  at  ground)  take  three 
or  four  garden-worms,,  well  fcoured,  and  put  them  on 
your  hook  at  once,  and  fifh  with  t^em  in.  the  fame,  man^ 
ner  that  you  do  for  trouts* 

Be  fure  to  give  the  falmon  (as  well  as  alt  other  fifh) 
time  to  gorge  the  bait,  and  t>e  not  over  hafly,  unlefs 
your  bait  be  fo  tender  it  will  not  endure  nibbling  at. 

SALMON-PEEL,,  is  a  fifh  that  agrees  with  the  fal* 
mon  in  the  red  colour  of  it's  flefb,.  and  perhaps^alfo  in 
kind:  of  thefe  there  is  fo  great  abundance  in  tome  riv* 
ers  in  fVales  that  they  are  very  little  valued,  afid  the 
ftfhermen  iometimes  throw  them  to  the  hogs. 

SALMON -PIPE,  an  engine  for  catching  falmon 
and  fuch  like  fifh. 

SALMON-SE  WSE,  the  young  fry  of  falmons. 

SALTS  (in  Horfcmanfliip)  the  leaping  and  prancing 
of  horfes,  a  kind. of  curveting. 

SAMLbiT,  OR  Bramlin,  never  exceeds  fix  or  fey* 
en  inches  in  lengtliT^and  has  teeth  not  only  in  the  jaws 
but  in  the  palate  and  tongue.  1  he  body  is  covered  ' 
with  fmall  fcales  like  a  trout;  the  back  is  full  of  black 
fpois,  and  on  the  fides  there  arc  five  or  fix  imprefTions 
of  fnch  form  as  though  they  had  been  made  with  fin- 
gers; hence  fome  give  them  the  title  of  Fingerins;  in 
every  one  of  thefe  pits  there  is  generally  a  red  fpot. 
Their  bellies  are  white,  and  their  tail  is  forked  like  a 
iiilmon:  but  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  fiQi,  and 
which  is  exceeding  ftrange,  is,  that  they  are  all  males. 

SCAB  OR  Itch,  a  difteraper  in  horfes,  proceeding 
from  their  being  over-heated,  and  of  corrupt,  blood ;  to 
cure  which  you  muft  let  him  blood  and  purge  him:  foe 
this  take  of  the  root  of  wild  cucumber,  and  reduce  it  to 
powder;  infufe  it  in- a  pint  and  a  half  of  white  wine  for^ 
three  hours,  and  give  it  him  to  drink,  and  he  will  foon. 
be  well. 

If  the  diftemper  appears  outwardly  rub  all  the  parts 
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of  tha  hoffe's  bodjr  that  are  aSedled,  with  ointment 
called  Mgyptiaeum,  or  Unguentum  Apcftolorum. 

SCABBARD,  is  the  (kin  that  fcrves  for  a  iheath  or 
cafe  to  a  horfe'syard. 

SCABBED  HEELS  in  Horses,  a  diftcmpcr,  called 
alfo  the  fru(h. 

Sometimes  the  frufti  falls  away  by  degree^  by  rcafon 
of  axi  eating  fcab  which  penetrates  to  the  quick,  and 
caufes  fo  great  an  itching  that  the  horfe  cannot  walk 
without  haltines  but  thefe  fores  are  not  fo  dangerous  as 
they  are  troublefome. 

Before  the  horfe  grows  lame,  his  iect  will  ftink  like 
old  rotten  chcefe,  fo  that  you  eafily  difcovcr  the  nature 
of  the  grief,  fincc  you  cannot  poffibiy  come  into  the 
ftabie  without  fmelling  it;  and  befides  the  horfe  will 
femetimes  beat  the  ground  with  his  fcec,  by  reafon  of 
the  intenfenefs  oi  tht  itching. 

To  begin  the  cure,  you  muft  pare  the  frufh  as  near 
au  you  can  with  a  butrrefs,  and  having  quenched  a  good 
quantity  of  uuflaked  lime  in  vinegar,  and  (Irained  it, 
boil  it,  and  throw  ii  boiling  hot  upoDi  the  frufh :  after 
you  have  done  this,  apply  a  rcftringent  charge  of  pow- 
der  of  unflaked  lime,  mixt  with  the  fecond  water,  or 
"die  black  reitringem,  made  of  foot,  vinegar,  and  whites 

of  qzgs- 

The  following  ointment,  called  the  C^untth's  oint- 
ment is  alfo  very  uleful  in  thefe  cafes:  in  half  a  pint 
of  aqua-vitse  boil  a  pound  of  honey  in  a  clean  glazed 
pot»  oi^  a  gentle  fire,  ftirring  it  till  the  honey  is  tho« 
.  roughly  heated  and  incorporated  with  the  aqua-vitae; 
then  add  verdigris,  f^i^Utm  borax,  and  ^all,  of  each 
cwo  ounces,  fearfed  through  a  fine  fearle,  wich  two 
ounces  of  wi^te  vitriol  pounied. 

Boil  thef«  aU  together  over  a  fmall  coal  fire,  ftirring 
them  till  they  be  well  incorporated,  and  keep  the  oint- 
flnent  for  ufe;  this  Ivill  core  in  three  or  four  appliea- 
(ioDs,  but  the  dreffing  muft  be  kept  on  with  fplents. 

It  the  difeafe  return  after  the  fore  has  been  cleanfed, 
tben  apply  the  following  ointment^  which  is  called  the 
neat-herd's  ointment. 

Take  bumt-alum  and  borax  in  fine  powder,  of  each 
two  ctunces;  white  vitriol  and  verdigris,  of  each  four 
ounces,  very  finely  powdered ;  put  thefe  into  a  very 
clean  pot,  with  two  pounds  of  honey,  and  boil  them 
aver  a  clear  fire,  ftirring  all  well  together,  till  they  be 
well  incorporated;  when  the  ointment  is  cool,  ftir  two 
ounces  of  ftrpng  aqua-fortis;  keep  it  wdl  covered  for 
ufe,  and  ftir  it  once  a  day,  for  the  hrft  fix  days. 

This  ointment  will  ncai  them,  though  the  internal 
caufe  can  hardly  be  removed;  and  befides,  the  hoife 
jttay  be  let  blood  itl  the  toe,  from  time  to  time. 

For  prefervation,  the  fruth  ought  to  be  pared  often, 
and  the  place  rubbed  once  or  twice  with  the  fecond 
water,  which  will  wa(ie  away  part  of  the  corruption, 
and  dry  up  the  roots  of  the  fcabs  fo  efFeiiually,  that 
they  will  not  break  forth  again  for  a  long  time;  then 
bathe  the  feet  daily  with  the  following  water : 

Boil  ahim  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  a  pound  and  a 
half, in  a  galfovi  of  water,  till  it  be  wailed  to  two  quarts 
Jt  leaft-;  when  you  perceive  the  itching  to  be  gone, 
melt  tar,  or  black  pitch,  upon  the  fcabs,  and  keep  the 


horfe'a  htt  well  pricked,  and  finee  finm  dufti  or  any 
other  filth  that  may  dry  them. 

Or  take  of  re3ified  fpirits  of  wine,  and  the  (barpeft 
vinegar,  each  two  ounces;  tindture  of  myrrh  and  aloes, 
one  ounce;  of  ^;;p//a£  ointment,  half  anoance;  mix 
them  well  together. 

After  waQiingthe  part  with  this  mixture,  dip  a  pled, 
git  of  tow  into  it,  and  fecure  it  in  the  beft  manner  you 
cdn. 

During  the  ufe  of  this,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  a 
purge  once  in  fix  dr  eight  days,  and  in  the  intermediate 
days  the  diuretic  medicines  propofed  for  the  greafe, 

"^  SCATCH-MOUTH  ;  is  a  bitt-mouth,  difiering 
from  a  cannon-mouth  in  this,  that  the  camioo  is  founcl, 
and  the  other  more  oval. 

That  part  of  the  fcatch-mouth  which  joins  the  bitt  to 
the  branch,  is  likewiie  different ;  a  cannon  being  ttaid 
upon  the  branch  by  a  fonceao,  and  a  fcatcb  by  a  cape- 
ran,  which  furrounds  the  banquet  ^the  cflc&  of  the 
fcatch- mouth  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  that  of  the 
cannon-mouth,  and  keeps  the  mouth  more  in  fubjec- 
tion,  • 

Commonly  your  fnaffles  are  fcatch-mouths. 

SCENT,  is  an  effluvium  ccwtinualiy  arifing  from 
the  corpufcles  that  ilfue  out  of  all  bodies ;  and,  being 
impregnated  with  the  peculiar  ftate  and  quality  of  the 
bltx>d  and  juices  of  that  particular  animal  fmm  wliich 
they  flow,  occafions  the  vaft  variety  of  fmells  or  fcents 
cognizable  by  the  olfaflory  nerves,  or  organs  of  fmelU 
ing.  Hence  the  reafon  why  one  peribn  diiiers  fn>m 
another  in  fccnt,  and  why  a  dog  will  trace  the  foot- 
fteps  of  ^ his  mafier  for  an  hundr^  miles  together,  fol- 
low him  into  s^ny  houfe,  churrii,  or  other  building, 
though  furrounded  by  ten  thoufiind.  And,  when  the 
faithful  animal  has  thus  dihgemly  fought  out  and  re- 
cognized bis  mafter,  he  is  feldom  willing  even  to  truft 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  until,  with  ere^ed  creft, 
be  has  taken  a  few  cordial  fnifi^,  to  convince  himfelf  he 
is  right.  Hence  alfo  we  perceive  how  a  pack  of  hounds 
are  enabled  to  purfue  the  hare,  fox,  ftag,  or  any  other 
animal,  they  are  trained  to  hunt,  acrofsxhe  fceut,  and 
amidft  the  lociety  of  others  ot  the  fame  fpecies,  with- 
out being  diverted  from  the  purfuit  ot  that  felf-fiune 
animal  they  had  firft  on  foot.  And  hence  too  we  dif- 
cover  how  it  is  polfible  for  birds  and  beafts  of  prey  to 
be  direfled  to  their  food  at  fuch  vaft  diftances:  for 
thefe  corpufcles,  ilfuing  from  putiid  bodies,  and  float- 
ing  in  the  air,  are  carried  by  the  wind  to  dtiffment 
quarters  ;  where  iiriking  the  olfaflory  nerves  of  what- 
ever animals  they  meet  in  their  way,  immediately  con* 
dud  them  to  the  tpot;  and  it  it  by  this  means  the 
fmali-pox,  mealies,  putrid  fevers,  and  all  epidemic 
complaints,  are  communicated,  and  the  plague  and 
peftijence  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another.  It 
matters  not  how  much  the  e^uvia  may  be  gone  oiF,  fo 
as  enough  remains  to  irritate  the  olfa^iory  organ  ;  for, 
wfaeoher  it  be  bird  or  beaft,  they  try  the  foem  in  all  di- 
re^ons,  till  at  length  they  difco^er  that  which  is 
fironger  and  (hxmger  in  proportion  as  they  proceed, 
and  this  nature  has  taught  them  to  know  is  the  dire^ 
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and  obvious  road  to  their  prey,  and  prevent*  them 
from  following  a  contrary  courfe,  which  is  naturally 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  what  in  hunting  is  termed 
heel.  This  obfervation  is  confirmdd  by  the  increafed 
eagemefs  we  perceive  in  ali  animals,  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  objeft  of  purfuit ;  as  we  fct  hounds  and 
fpaniela,  in  hunting  and  (hooting,  arc  the  mod  earneft, 
in  proportion  asthefcentis  recent,  and  as  they  draw 
nearer  to  the  game.  The  fame  thing  amongft  quadru- 
peds, M'hether  wild  or  domel^ic,  direds  the  male  to  the 
female  that  is  in  feafon  fpr  love ;  and  hence  we  fee 
the  dog,  the  boar,  the  bull,  and  the  Ilallion,  when 
turned  loofe,  apply  theii<  nof^rils  to  the  ambient  air, 
and  proceed  accordingly.  By  the  fame  medium  the 
vermm  which  infeft  our  dwellings,  know  how  to  dire6t 
their  operations,  whether  to  undermine  walls,  eat 
through  folid  boards,  crofs  Hvers,  or  climb  fpouts ; 
which  Ihews  how  much  ftronger  the  faculty  of  fmell- 
in£  is  poflbfled  by  the  brute  fpecies  than  by  the  human ; 
wifely  ordained  by  nature,  to  enable  them  to  feek 
their  food,  and  propagato  their  fpecies  ;  but  for  which 
they  would  often  perifh,  or  have  long  fince  became  ex* 
tintl. 

There  are  wonderful  inftances  of  fome  animal  car- 
cafes,  which,  though  flaked  with  iime^  and  buried  ten 
feet  under  ground,  have  fent  forth  fo  (ht>ng  a  fcent,  as 
to  have  aitradled  dogs  to  the  fpot,  that  eagerly  endea-r 
voured  to  dig  away  the  earth  to  get  at  them.  And  an 
infhince  happened  only  a  few  years  fince  at  Pifersfieldm 
Hampfhire,  where  an  unfortuhate  female,  having  pri- 
vately delivered  herfelf  of  two  children,  went  and  du- 
ried  them  in  a  deep  hole  in  an  adjoitiing  field;  but 
within  three  days  fome  dogs  were  attracted  to  the  fpot 
by  the  fcent,  du^  them  up,  and  partly  devoured  th^m, 
before  the1hockm|^  circumftance  was  difcovered.  No 
wonder  then  a  pack  o\  hounds  which  have  caught  the 
fv.cnt  of  a  polecat  or  weatel,  will  purftie  them  into  the 
thickeft  forcd,  and  aflfemble  round  the  very  tree  up  the 
flunk  of  which  the  creature  hath  run  for  (hclter;  or 
that  blood -hounds,  as  in  times  of  old,  (hould  tr;LCe  out 
fugitives  and  robbers  in  fubterrancbtis  caverns,  in  trees, 
caves,  or  forcfts,  or  in  clefts  of  inaccefliblc  rocks,  of 
wliich  inflances  are  given  by  the.  moft  reputable  hifto- 
rians.  It  is  however  to  be  remarked,  that,  as  all  ani- 
mals hunt  for  and  purfue  their  prey  by  its  fcent,  fo 
they  feem  ittftinBix'ely  to  know  that  they  ihcmfclves 
aic  hunted  and  purfued  by  means  of  the  fc^^m  iiTiiing 
from  their  own  bodies. 

The  jackal  appears  to  have  the  gift  of  fcent  equal  to 
a  dog,  ot  which  It  feems  to  be  a  wild  fpecies.  ,  They 
go  \rv  packs  of  forty,  fifty,  and  e%*cn  two  hundred,  and 
hunt  like  hounds  in  lull  cry  from  evening  to  morning. 
They  deftroy  Bocks  and  poultr>' ;  ravage  the  ftreets  of 
villages  and  gardens  near  towns ;  and  will  even  defiroy 
children,  if  left  unprotedled.  They  will  enter  flablcs 
and  out'houfes,  and  devour  (kins,  or  any  thing  made 
of  that  material.  They  will  familiarly  enter  a  tent, 
and  fteal  whatfoever  they  find  from  the  fleeping  travel- 
ler. I^  default  of  living  prey,  they  will  feed  on  roots 
and  fruits,  and  even  on  the  mdft  infeded  carrion' r  they 
will  greedily  difinter  the  dead,  and  devour  putrid*  par- 
cafes.    They  sHtend  caravans,   and  fbllow  armies^   in 


hopes  that  death  will  provide  them  a  banquet.  Their 
voice  naturally  is  a  howl.  Barking,  Mr.  Pennant 
obferves,  is  latently  inherent,  and  in  their  ftate  of  na- 
ture feldom  exerted :  but  its  different  modifications  are 
adventitious,  and  expreffive  of  the  new  paffions  and  af- 
fedions  gained  by  a  domefiic  ftate.  Their  bowlings 
and  clamours  in  the  night  are  dreadful,  and  fo  loud  * 
that  people  can  fcarccly  hear  one  another  fpeak.  Del- 
LON  fays,  their  voice  is  like  the  cries  of  a  great  many 
children  of  different  ages  mixed  together:  when  one 
Ibcgius  to  howl,  the  whole  pack  join  m  the  cry.  This 
animal  is  vulgarly  called  the  lion*s  provider,  from  an 
opinion  that  it  routes  the  prey  for  that  quadruped. 
The  faA  i^,  every  creature  in  the  foreft  is  let  in  mo- 
tion by  the  fearful  cries  of  the  jackals;  the  lion,  and 
other  beafh  of  rapine,  by  a  fort  of  inftind,  attend  to 
the  chafe,  and  lie  in  wait,  to  feize  fuch  timid  animals 
as  betake  themfelvcs  to  flight  at  the  noife  of  this  night- 
ly pack. 

From  a  contemplation  of  nature  in  general,  it  will 
appear,  that  there  is  an  occult  inftin£live  principle  in- 
fuied  into  the  whole  race  of  animal  beings,  whereby 
they  are  unerringly  led  on  to  the  propagation  and  pre- 
fervation  of  their  fpecies;  yet  fothat  no  one  (hall  be* 
come  too  numerous  for  the  exifience  of  another,  upoii- 
which  they  prey,  or  with  which  they  live  in  a  continu- 
al ftate  of  warfare.  We  may  likewife  remark,  that 
the  more  fimilarity  we  difcover  among  brutes,  the 
more  amicable  we  find  them  towards  each  other,  be- 
caofe  the  fcent  of  their  bodies  have  an  agreement^leaf- 
ing  to  their  fenfitive  faculty,  without  exciting  the  ap- 
petite ;  but  for  which  the  fame  fpecies  would  mceffant- 
ly  devour  each  other,  and  the  purpofes  of  creationi 
would  be  annihilated  by  die  operation  of  its  ow4 
Works. 

SCIATJCA  OR  RHEUMATISM.  A  dlforder 
horfes  are  liable  to ;  to  cure  which  take  half  an  ounce 
(/foil  of  ti^rpentine,  and  two  ounces  of  camphorated 
Ipirits  of  wine,  with  which  rub  the  part  well,  and  let 
tne  hoffe  have  reft  for  a.  fortnight,  and  the  complaint^ 
will  be 'removed. 

SCOWRINCfS  FOR  Horses  ;  are  thofe  gentle,, 
wholefome,  and  natural  medicines,  which,  not  ftirring. 
up  any  great  f)ux  of  humours,  only  keep  the  body 
clean  from  fuch  as  are  apt  to  rife  or  grow,  being  every 
way  as  wholei'ome  in  health  as  ficknefs,  and  may  molt' 
properly  be  termed  preparatives  or  preparers  of  the  bo- 
dy, to  entertain  ftrongcr  remedies. 

There  are  leveral  kinds  of  them  prefcribed^  but  the 
moft  gentle  and  'natural  is  grafs,  which  you  (hould 
give  htm  for  fifteen  days  together,,  after  which  time  it 
>viirfatten  him. 

The  bcft  grafs  for  this  purpofe,  is  that  of  a  new 
mown  meadow,  fur  that  will  rake  his  juts  very  well, 
and  not  fatten  ;  bm  if  you  would  have  him  fatten,  you 
muft  put  him  into  fome  other  pafture,  which  has  not 
been  mown,,  next  to  this  forage,  i.  /..  only  the  blades  of 
fffeen  com,  as  wheat,,  rye,  barley,  ^c.  given  him  for 
{even  days  and  no  more,  will  cleanfe  and  cool  his  bo- 
dy ;  the  like  alio  will  the  leaves  of  fallow,  the  elm,  or 
green  thiftle,  do. 

A  mafti  of  malt,  taken  in  a  larger  proportion  than  is 
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dircaed  unJcr  that  head,  mixed  with  a  handful  or 
or  more  of  beaten  hemp-fccd  is  alfo  a  gentle  medicine 
in  this  cafe. 

Other  forts  of  fcowrings  there  are ;  particularly  after 
fweat,  take  half  an  ounce  of  rofin,  or  jalap  in  powder ; 
as  much  of  cream  of  tartar  powdered,  as  alfo  of  liquo- 
rice in  powder;  make  them  into  balls  with  frcfli  but- 
ter, of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  walnut,  and  give 
hini  four  or  five  at  a  time  in  a  hornful  of  beer,  one 
after  another. 

One  of  a  ftronger  nature  is  to  mix  a  handful  or  two 
of  hempfeed  with  oats,  or  take  a  handful  of  the  powder 
of  dried  box  leaves,  and  as  much  of  brimftone,  and 
mix  it  amongft  his  provender  ^  thcfc  two  purge  the 
head,  ftomach,  and  entrails,  will  kill  all  kind  of  worms, 
and  dry  up  phlegm.  * 

Another  prefcription  is.  to  Take  faladoil  half  a  pint  ; 
a  pint  of^  new  milk  from  the  cow  ;  brew  it  together, 
and^  give  it  him  lukewarm  ;  or  eUe  take  a  pint  of  muf- 
cadine  and  half  a  pint  of  falad-oil,  and  give  it  him  to 
drink;  or  the  fame  quantity  of  oil  and  fack,  mixed  to- 
gether,  and  give  it  lukewarm;  this  has  much  tlic  fame 
ctkR  as  the  others,  and  is  good  for  any  manner  of 
cold,  {topping  the  wind-pipe ;  and  if  you  add  a  quan- 
tity of  fugir-candy  thereto,  ifwill  be  the  better. 

But  for  fuch  horfes,  whofe  greafe  muft  neceflarily  be 
melted,  as  running,  hunting  horfes,  and  the  like,  firft 
take  twenty  raifins  of  the  fun,  with  the  ftones  picked 
out  df  them,  ten  figs  fplit.  round-wife,  boil  them  in 
two  quarts  of  running  water,  till  the  water  be  confum* 
ed  and  thickened:  then  take  powder  of  liquorice,. an- 
ffifeed,  and  fugar-candy,  finely  fearfed,  and  mix  it 
with  the  raifins  and  figs,  flamping  and  working  them 
together  bill  they  become  a  flift  pafie,  then  making 
round  balls  thereof,  of  a  tolerable  bignefs,  roll  aivi 
cover  them  all  over  wuh  fre(h  butter,  and  give  as  ma- 
ny of  them  to  the  horfe  as  you  Vhall  think  fuits  bis 
ftrength,  provided  the  day  before  you  give  him  fuch 
cxercife  as  will  raife  his  greafe,*  and  that  immediately 
before  you  give  him  the  medicine,  you  alfo  warm  him 
thoroughly,  that  the  humours  being.again  ftirred  up,  it 
may  the  more  efFcftually  work- 

Another  very  good  receipt  to  purge  a  horfe  from  all 
greafe,  glut,  or  filthinefs  within  his  body,  is  to  take 
three  ounces  of  annifced,  fix  drachms  of  cummin-feed, 
a  drachm  and  an  half  of  cathamus.  an  ounce  and  two 
drachms  of  fenugreek  feed,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
brimfione,  all  which  beat  to  a  fine  powder,  and  fearfe 
them ;  then  take  a  pint  or  two  of  falad  oil,  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  honey,  and  of  white  wine  two  quarts ; 
and  this  with  as  much  fine  wheat  flour  as  is  fuflBcient; 
maike  all  into  a  ftifF  parte,  and  knead  and  work  it  well, 
which  you  are  to  keep  in  a  gallipot,  clofe  covered, 
for  your  ufe. 

Now  when  the  horfe  has  been  hunted,  and  is  at 
night,  or  in  the  morning,'  very  thirfty,  take  a  ball  of  it 
as  big  as  a  man's  fill,  and  diiiolve  it  m  a  gallon  or  two 
of  cold  water,  and  it  will  make  the  water  look  as  white 
as  milk;  then  give  it  him  in  the  dark,  left  the  colour 
difpleafe  him;  if  he  drinks. it,  then  feed  him;  if  he 
does  not,  let  him  faft  till  he  takes  it,  which  certainly 
he  will  do  at  twice  or  thrjce  oflPering;  and  when  be  has 


once  taken  it,  he  will  refufe  all  other  drink  for  it ;  and 
you  cannot  give  him  too  much  nor  too  often  of  it,  if 
he  has  exercife. 

For  another  fort  of  fcowring,  when  others  will  not 
work:  take  a  quarter  oi  a -pound  of  fweet- bvjtter,  a» 
much  of  Caftile-foap,  and  half  an  ounce  of  aloes  ;  beat 
them  together,  and  add  two  fpoonfuU  of  beaten  hemp, 
feed,  and  of  rofin  half  a  fpoonful ;  of  fugar-candy  an 
ounce,  bruifcd ;  work  them  all  into  a  pafte,  and  im. 
mediately  after  his  heat,  give  it  him  in  balls,  having 
fird  warmed  hiui  and  ftirred  up  the  greafe  anu  foulnels 
within  him. 

SCRATCHES  in  Horses,  a  diftempcr  of  fevcral 
forts  and  kinds,  diftinguiftied  l^y  various  names,  viz, 
crepances,  rat-tails,  mules,  kibes,  pains,  (ic.  being 
no  other  than  the  fcraiches,  which  are  certain  dry 
fcabs,  chops,  or  rifts,  that  breed  between  the  heel  and 
paftern  joints,  and  do  many  times  go  above  the  paftero, 
to  the  very  hoof  of  the  hinder  legs,  and  fometimcs  are 
upon  all  four  legs,  though  this  is  not  very  conunon. 

They  proceed  fjom  dry  melancholy  humours,  which 
fall  down  upon  the  horfe's  legs,  or  from  the  fuming  of 
his  own  dung  lying  under  nis  heels,  or  near  them: 
fometimes  by  his  heels  not  being  cleaned,  efpecially 
after  a  journey  or  hard  labour;  they  not  being  rubbed 
dry  from  the  land  and  dirt,  aiter  he  is  brought  in  from 
watering,  which  burns  and  fr^ts  them,  and  fo  caufes 
fwellings,  and  thofe  fwdlings  the  fcratches. 

Sometimes  they  proceed  from  a  corruption  of  blood, 
after  great  heats;  taken  now  and  then  by  being  bred  in 
fenny,  marUiy,  watery  grounds ;  or  laflly,  by  over, 
hard  riding,  wherebv  his  ereafe  being  melted,  it  falls 
down  and  fettles  in  nis  paftern  and  fetlock,  and  ihefe 
produce  this  forrance. 

The  figns  to  know  this  difiemper,  are  the  ftaring, 
dividing,  and  curling  of  the  hair.  It  beg.ns  firll  wiih 
dry  fcabs  in  the  paftern  joints,  like  chaps  ur  chinks,  in 
feveral  (hapes  and  forms;  fometimes  long -ways,  fome- 
times downright,  and  at  other  times  over-ihwart,  which 
will  caufe  the  legs  to  fwell  and  be  very  gouty,  and  run 
with  fretting,  watery  matter,  and  oftenfiye  liuff,  which 
will  make  him  go  lame  at  firft  fetting  out,  that  be  will 
be  hardly  able  to  go. 

For  the  cure  you  muft  be  fure  to  keep  his  legs  from 
wet,  all  the  while  you  ufe  any  application  to  them; 
clip  away  the  hair  very  clofe  from  his  heels,  or  it  will 
poifon  his  legs;  and  before  you  apply  any  remedy  to 
them,  fcrape  off  the  fcabs,  and  wafh  the  blood  off  with 
chamber- lye,  and  fait  of  brine. 

Ihere  are  a  multitude  of  receipts  for  this  purpofc, 
but  I  fliall  prefcribe  only  fume  of  the  chief. 

Sometimes  indeed  the  fcratches  prove  very  obdinate, 
10  which  cafe  the  following  ointment  fliould  be  ufed : 
obferving  that  if  any  cavities  fhould  be  lormed,  to  lay 
them  open;  for  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  cure  unlcis 
you  drefs  the  wound  to  the  bottom. 

Take  of  Feaicf  turpentine,  four  ounces ;  of  crude 
mercur)r,  one  ounce;  incorporate  them  well  together 
by  rubbing  them  a  confiderable  time  in  a  glafs  or  iron 
mortar;  and  then  add  tfi  the  mixture  honey  and  iheep's 
fuet,  of  ^ch  two  ounces. 

Anoint  tl^e  pasts  aiFe£led  once  a  day ;   and  if  the 
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horfe  be  full  of  Aefh,  it  will  be  neceflairy  to  bleed  and 
purge.  ^ 

i.-^Take  brimdone  finely  powdered,  .mix  it  with 
fweet  butter,  and  anoint  the  part  with  this  once  a  day. 

2.  Take  a  hanHful  of  the  teoder  tops  of  elder-buds 
and  as  many  bramble-berries,  and  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  when  they  are  red»  bake  them  in  two  quarts  of 
wort,  and  about  the  quantity  ot  an  egg-lhell  of  alum, 
with  which  water,  very  hot,  waQi  the  forrance  twice  a 
day, 

3.  Let  the  horfe  blood  in  the  (hackle^veins,  fpur- 
veins,  and  the  fore- toe  veins,  only  let  it  be  three  days 
between  the  bleeding  of  the  one  toe  and  the  other; 
then  rub  the  lores  till  they  be  raw  and  bleed,  with  a 
thin  hay  rope. 

Havmg  boiled  half  a  pound  of  alum,  in  a  quart  of 
dale  urine,  and  a  quart  of  ftrong  brine,  till  they  come 
to  a  qupirt,  wafh  the  fores  well  with  the  liquor;  after* 
wards  having  procured  the  fperm  of  frogs,  in  the  month 
of  March^  and  put  them  into  a  pot,  and  let  it  (land 
for  a  week,  in  tnat  time  it  will  look  like  oil :  fpread 
this,  with  what  round  things  appear  in  it,  on  a  cloth, 
and  bind  it  on  the  fores,  repeating  this  feveral  times. 
This  has  cured,  when  the  difeafe  has  been  thought  in- 
cuiable. 

But  the  bed  of  all  nnedicines,'  and  which  fcarcely 
ever  fails  ta  cure  the  fcratches,  is,  if  the  horfe  be  of  a 
ftrong  body  and  good  ftature,  give  him  an  ounce  and 
a  haa  of  the  bed  aloes  you  can  get,  pound  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  mix  it  with  very  good  butter,  work- 
ing and  mixing  it  very  well  with  a  knife,  then  divide 
It  m.o  three  parts,  every  one  of  which  cover  again  with 
freih  butter,  and  make  them  as  big  as  a  good  middling 
wa(h-ball;  give  the  horfe  one  of  thefe  in  the  morning 
fading,  upon  the  point  of  a  dick,  and  a  little  while  a^ 
tcr  ride  him  to  warm  his  body,  which  will  caufe,  them 
to  work  the  better:  then  bring  him  into  the  flable  and 
keep  him  warm,  and  let  him  fad  two  or  three  hours; 
when  you  are  to  give  him  a  mafh  of  malt,  let  him  eat 
a  little  hay,  and  then  ride  him  foftly  for  two  or 
three  hours. 

After  the  balls,  pour  down  a  horn  or  two_  of  warm 
beer,  and  if  you  hnd  him  purge  too  much,  fo  that  it 
takes  his  domach  quite  away,  give  him  two  wild-briar 
balls,  pounded  to  powder,  in  a  quart  of  warm  beer, 
and  it  will  ibon  dop  it;  or  if  you  have  not  the  briar- 
balls,  boil  fome  cinnamon,  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
and  bay -berries  in  the  beer. 

But  if  the  horfe  does  not  purge  at  all,  ride  him  to 
fome  green  corn  that  is  not  cut,  or  for  want  ol  that  to 
fome  four  grafs,  and  let  him  feed  on  it  f&r  about  a 
quarter  oi  an  hour,  then  ride  him  gently  home,  fet 
him  up  warm,  and  he  will  purge  very  kindly  without 
danger. 

SCULK,  (with  Hunters}  a  company,  or  a  fculk  of 
foxes. 

SCUT ;  the  tail  of  a  hare  or  rabbit. 

S{;A  dragon  ;  a  fort  oi  fidi  that  delights  to  fiif im 
in  a  drong  dream,  called  alfo  a  quaviver. 

SEAMS,  1  IN  Morses,  are  certain  clifts  in  their 

SEYMS,  J  quarters,'  caufed  by  the  drynefs  of  the 
fi)Ot,  or  by  being  ridde^  ugon  hafd  ground ;  they  are 
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eafily  perceived  by  the  horfe 's  not  fetting  his  feet  firm 
down  in  walking. 

You  may  know  them  by  looking  upon  the  quarters 
of  the  hoofs  on  the  inlide,  which  will  be  cloven  from 
the  coronet  to  the  very  (hoe,  quite  through  the  horn, 
and  fuch  quarters  are  commonl)^  draightened. 

Some  ot  thefe  clefts  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  coro- 
net, and  therefore  arc  the  lefs  dangerous ;  fo  that 
though  they  may  be  recovered,  yet  it  is  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  feet,  elpecially  in  fajt  ones,  which  have  a 
thin  horn,  w-iere  fuch  cleits  frequently  caufe  the  fcratch 
on  the  coronet. 

Thofe  horfes  that  are  troubled  with  feams,  cannot 
work  but  on  very  foft  ground,  for  upon  dony  hard  pave- 
ments the  blood  will  oftentimes  iflue  out  of  the  clefts. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  fee  False  Qoarter. 

SEAN  ;  a  kind  of  long  and  large  fidiing-net. 

SEAT  ;  is  the  poRure  or  Htuation  of  a  horfeman  up- 
on the  faddle. 

SEELING;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  feel,  when  upon  his 
eye  brows  there  grows  white  hairs,  mixed  with  thofc 
of  his  ufual  colour,  about  the  breadth  of  a  farthing, 
which  is  a  fure  mark  of  old  age. 

A  horfe  never  feels  till  he  is  fourteen  years  old,  and 
always  before  he  is  fifteen,  or  fixteen  at  furthed.;  the 
light,  forrel,  and  black,  feel  fooner  than  others, 

Horfe-courfers  ufually  pull  out  thofe  while  hairs  with 
pincers,  but  if  there  be  fo  many  that  it  cannot  be  done, 
without  making  the  horfe  looking  bald  and  ugly,  then 
they  colour  their  eye- brows,  that  they  may  not  appear 
old. 

SELENDERS,  are  chaps  or  many  fores  in  the  bend- 
ing of  the  horfe's  hough,  as  the  mallenders  are  in  the 
knees.  ^ 

SEPARATERS.    Seethe  Teeth  of  a  Horse. 

SERCIL  Feathers  of  a  Hawk;  are  the  fame 
that  are  called  pinions  in  other  fowls. 

SERE  ;  the  yellow  between  the  beak  and  the  eyes  of 
a  hawk. 

SERPEGER ;  the  riding  of  a  horfe  in  the  ferpentine 
way,  as  in  a  thread  with  waved  turnings,  like  the  pof- 
ture  of  a  ferpent's  body, 

rSERPENTlNE:  a  ferpentine  tongue  is  a  friflcing 
tongue  that  is  always  in  motion,  and  lometimes  palTes 
over  the  bitt,  indepcl  of  keeping  in  the  void  fpace,  called 
the  liberty  of  the  tongue.'T  ' 

SfciT-PAST.    6V<f  Warbles. 

SETONS,  IN  Farriery.  The  utility  of  thefe, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Da  rwin,  is  very  great,  from  the 
confideration  that  they  facilitate  the  difcharge  of  mat- 
ter from  abfcclVes,  without  the  necedity  of  admitting 
much  air,  the  influence  of  which  upon  an  ulcer,  is  the 
caule  of  heftic  fever.  In  refpedl  to  fetons  for  horfes, 
we  fliall  follow  Mr.  Clarke,-  io  preference  to  any 
other  authority. 

When  tumours  arc  taken  in  time,  whether  on  the 
poll,  withers,  or  back,  and'  have  not  been  previouflv 
bungled  by  common  farriers,  whofe  management  in 
this  cafe  is  often  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  they  may  be 
carried  off,  and  brought  to  heal  by  the  difcharge  trora 
fetons,  without  any  otthe  ufual  butcherly  and  cauteri- 
zing  work,  or  the  leaft  blemifh  or  lofs  of  fubftance. 
3  E  2  Farriers. 
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Farriers  are  very  apt  to  proceed  with  the  kftife,  before  I  ivhip-cord  lllhi  and  often  renew  hh  leflbns,  till  he  be. 


the  matter  oF  the  tumour  is  fully  concoftcd,  by  which 
erVor  they  treble  the  difficulty,  and  period  of  the  cure, 
and  probably  leave  an  indurated  lump  which  is  never 
effaced. 

The  feton-fieedle  is  a  long,  thin,  fharp  inftrument, 
,  pointed  like  a  dart,  with  which  the  practitioner  ought 
to  be  furniflied,  of  various  fizes,  from  fix  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  bended  a  little  on  the  under  fide.  The 
feton-cord,  dipped  in  digeftive  ointment,  being  fuited 
to  the  fize  of  the  tumour  to  be  difcufied,  and  tlie  matter 
fluftuating  from  being  ripe,  the  needle  may  be  intro- 
duced at  the  upper  end  of  the  fwelling,  and  the  point 
conduced  through  the  whole  length,  and  brought  out 
at  the  bottom,  if  neceffary,  and  for  the  fake  of  procuring 
a  depending  orifice,  the  inftrument  may  be  forced 
through  the  found  mufcular  flefh.  The  feton  being 
properly  fixed,'  let  it  be  tied  together  at  both  ends,  or 
if  tne  length  will  not  admit  of  that,  affix  a  button  of 
wood  at  each  end,  by  which  it  may -be  drawn  upwards 
and  downwards,  as  when  tied,  it  mdy  be  turned  in  a 
tircle.  When  there  (hall  be  no  farther  difcharge,  and 
4hc  fwelling  ftiall  have  fubfided,  withdraw  the  feton, 
and  heal  the  orifices  with  any  fpirituous  application. 

SEITER  i  a  fetting-dog  to  catch  Fowl  with.  Set 
PoiNTalt  and'Settivg-Dog. 

SETTING,  (with  Cock-fighters)  is  a  term  ufed  af- 
ter  a  cock  has  fought  (o  long  that  he  is  not  able  to  ftand, 
or  gives  over  figbing ;  then  he  is  brought  to  the  other 
cock,  and  fet  beak  to  beak,  and  if  he  does  not  ftrike, 
the  iMtle  is  loft.    Sa  Game-Cock. 

-SElTING-DOG ;  a  doff  trained  up  to  the  fetting 
of  partridges,  ^c.  from  a  wndp,  till  he  comes  to  per- 
iieaion.  leu  muft  pitch  upon  one  that  has  a  penedY 
^and  good  fcent,  and  is  naturally  addiAed  to  the  hunt- 
ing of  fowl,  and  this  dog  may  be  cither  a  land-fpaniel, 
water*(baniel,  or  a  mongrel,  between  both,  or  mdeed 
the  (hallow-flewed  hound,  tumbler,  lurcher,  or  fmall 
baftard-maftiflT,  but  none  is  better  than  the  land-fpa- 
niel ;  he  (hould  be  of  a  good  nimble  fize,  rather  fmali 
than  thick,  and  of  a  courageous  mettle,  which  though 
not  lo  be  difcerned,  beins  very  young,  yet  you  may 
very  well  know  it  from  a  right  breed,  which  have  been 
known  to  be  ftrong,  lufiy,  and  nimble  rangers,  of  a3ive 
feet,  wanton  tails,  and  bufy  noftrils. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  dog,  begin  to  infiru£l  him 
at  four  months  old,  or  fix  at  tne  fartheil ;  and  the  firft 
thing  you  Hiould  do,  is  to  make  him  loving  to,  and 
familiar  with  you ;  the  better  to  effc&  this,  let  him 
'deceive  his  food^  as  mtich  as  can  be,  from  no  other 
hand  but  your  own,  and  corre<^  him  rather  with  words 
Ihan  blows.  When  be  is  fo  far  trained  that  he  will 
follow  none  but  yourfelf,  and  can  diftingui^  your 
frown  from  your  fmile,  and  fmooth  words  from  rough, 
teach  him  to  couch  and  lie  down  clofe  to  the  ground, 
firft  by  laying  him  often  on  the  ground,  and  crying  lie 
clofe,  and  then  rewarding  or  chaftizing  him,  according 
as  he  deferves ;  in  the  next  place,  teach  him  to  come 
creeping  to  you,  and  if  he  offer  to  raife  hts  body  or 
head,  you  muft  not  only  thruft  the  rifing  part  down, 
but  threaten  him  with  an  angry  voice,  which  if  he 
feems  to  Hight,  give  him  a  fmall  jerk  or  two  with  a 


come  very  perfeft  in  them. 

Theh  teach  him  to  lead  in  a,  firing  or  line,  and  to 
follow  ydu  clofe  at  your  heels,  without  trouble  or 
ftraining  his  collar ;  alter  he  has  learned  tbcfe  things, 
take  him  into  the  field,  and  give  him  his  liberty  to 
range,  but  ftill  in  obedience  to  your  command,  aad  if 
he  commits  a  fault,  give  him  due  correftion. 

As  foon  as  you  fee  him  come  upon  the  haunt  of  any 
partridge  (which  may  be  knofwn  oy  his  greater  eager, 
ncfs  in  hunting,  and  alfo  by  a  kind  of  whimpering  and 
whining  voice,  being  very  defirous  to  opeii,  but  not 
daring)  you  ought  then  to  ipeak  to  him,  bidding  him  talic 
heed,  or  the  like  ;  but  yet  if  he  either  ru(h  in,  or  fpring 
the  partridges,  or  open,  and  fo  Che  partridge  efcapes, 
th'en  he  ought  to  be  feverely  corr^£led,  and  call  dim 
ofl^  again,  and  let  him  hunt  in  fome  place  where  you 
know  a  covey  lies,  and  fee  whether  he  has  mended  his 
fault  i  and  it  you  catch  any  with  your  nets,  give  him 
the  heads,  necKs,  and  pinions^  for  his  encouragement. 
For  more,  fee  FotsTEtt. 

SEVIL   OF    rtiE  iBltAKCHES   C\T   A    BittDLfe;   is  a 

nail  turned  round  like  a  ring,  with  a  large  head  made 
iaft  in  the  lower  part  of  the  branch,  called  ^argomlk, 
•fr^  Banquet. 

SEWEL,  (with  Hunters)  that  which  is  fet  Or  hang, 
ed  ixD  to  keep  a  deer  out  of  any  place. 

SHAMBRIER  :  is  a  long  thong  of  leather,  made 
faft  to  the  ^nd  of  a  cane  oi^  ftick,  in  order  to  animate  a 
h6rfe,  and jpunifii  him  if  he  refufes  to  obey  the  rider. 

SHANK  IN  A  HoRSt,  is  that  part  of  the  fbrckg, 
which  is  between  the  knee  and  fecond  joints,  next  lo 
the  foot,  called  a  fetlock,  or  paftern-joinr. 

SHAW- FOWL  \  an  artificial  bird  made  on  purpofe 
for  fowlers  to  (hoot  at. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  Hair.    Su  Cast. 

SHEDDING  OF  the  Seed,  fin  Horfes)  proceeds 
fometimes  frocti  the  abundance  and  ranknefs  of  it,  and 
alfo  from  drains,  or  being  over-loaded,  and  iomeiimes 
from  an  infirmity  in  the  (tones  and  feed-vefleis,  nut  be- 
ing  able  to  retain  the  feed  till  it  be  digeltcd  and  thick- 
ened. 

When  there  is  a  difcharge  of  feed  dribbling  fre- 
quently from  the  yard,  plunge  him  every  morning  into 
cold  water,  and  give  him  tlie  following  ball  every  night 
and  morning : 

Take  yenia  turpentine,  one  ounce ;  make  it  into  a 
ball  with  a  futficient  quantity  of  bole  ammoniac. 

If  this  fufiice  not,  and  ulcers  in  the  urethra  are  TuF* 
pefied,  injc£l  a  little  of  the  following  up  into  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day : 

Take  balfam  capivi,  one  ounce ;  diflblve  it  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  then  gradually  add  to  it  a  pint  ot 
lime-water. 

Some  colts  get  a  habit  of  rubbing  their  yard  againft 
their  belly,  until  they  (hed  their  feed  \  for  this  there  is 
no  cure  but  caftrating. 

Or  take  a  pound  of  Venice  or  common  turpeirtine, 
and  the  fame  quantity  of  bole  ammoniac,  finely  pow. 
deredj  and  as  much  wheat  flour  as  will  fuffice  to  make 
it  up  into  a  (iiflFpafte ;  roll  it  about  between  your  two 
hands,  and  break  it  off  about  the  quantity  ot  a  fmall 
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waOi-ball,  and  give  the  hoife  three  of  them  morning 
and  evenings  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick»  or  in  a  horn  full 
of  ftrong  beer,  till  the  flux  of  feed  ftop,  which  will  be 
efieded  once  in  ten  days,  or  at  mod  in  a  fortnight ;  but 
before  you  give  him  the  balls,  it  will  be-proper  to  purge 
his  reins  very  well,  for  this  will  not  haiten,  butperfed 
the  cure.  • 

For  the  (hedding  of  feed,  or  colt  evil ;  mix  l^enice 
turpentine  and  fugar  together,  and  give  the  horfe  every 
morning  a  ball,  until  the  flux  be  ftopped. 

If  you  add  a  little  of  the  inner  nark  of  oak,  or  the 
powder  of  an  acorn,  they  will  be  very  good. 

This  diftemper  happens  commonly  in  Augujl^  and  in 
very  hot  weather  in  May, 

For  the  colt  evil  take  the  powder  of  annifecds,  and 
leaves  of  bctony  in  equal  proportion,  ftamp  rhcm  with 
yvhitc  wine,  till  they  come  to  be  a  very  thick  paltc  \ 
anoint  the  fore  with  this,  and  it  will  cUre  that  imperfec- 
tion in  the  yard  of  the  colt. 
SHEEJP.  Sii  Management. 
SHELL-TOOTHKD  Horse;  is  one  that  from 
four  years,  to  old  age,  naturally,  and  without  any  arti- 
iice,  bears  a  nvrk  in  all  his  fore-teeth,  and  there  ftill 
keeps  that  hollow  place  with  a  black  mark,  which  we 
call  the  eye  of  a  bean,  infomnch  that  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  he  appea»rs  with  the  mark  of  a  horfe  that  is 
not  yet  lix. 

For  in  the  nippeirs  of  other  horfes,  the  hollow  place 
is  filled,  and  die  mark  dtfappears  towards  the  lixth 
year,  by  reafon  of  the  wearing  of  the  tooth. 

About  the  fame  age,  it  is  half  worn  out  in  the  mid- 
dling teeth,  and  towards  the  eighth  year,  it  dtfappears 
in  the  comer  teeth  \  but  after  a  ihell-tooth  horfe  has 
marked,  he  marks  (till  equally  in  the  nippers,  the 
middling,  and  the  corner  teeth ;  which  procmts  from< 
th's,  that  having  harder  teeth  than  the  other  horfes, 
his  teeth  do  not  wear^  and  fo  he  does  not  lofe  the 
black  fpot. 

Ainongft  the  Polijhf  Hungarian^  and  Croaiian  horfes, 
we  find  a  great  many  hollow-toothed  horfes,  and  gene- 
rally the  mares  are  more  apt  to  be  fuch  than  the 
horfes. 

SHOEING  OF  Horses.  A  work  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  fmith ;  but  as  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  are  owners  of  horfes,  ought  to  be  able  to 
know  and  difting;pifli,  at  leafl  in  fome  degree,  when  it 
is  well  or  ill  done,  it  is  judged  neceifary  to  be  a  little 
particular  concerning  it. 

This  aft  confifts  in  paring  of  the  hoofs  well,  in  the 
(hoe's  berag  made  of  good  mifl^,  in  the  well  fafliiouing 
the  web  thereof,  and  ^ell  piercing  the  fame,  in  fitting 
it. to  the  horfe's  hoof,  in  making  nails  of  good  f^uff,  and 
well  fhaping  them ;  and  laQly,  in  the  well  driving  and  ^ 
clinching  of  them. 

But  forafmttch  as  horfes*  hoofs  are  either  perfe6l  or 
imperfe£l,  and  thefe  laft  alfo  either  rugged,  long,  crook- 
ed, or  flat,  and  that  the  firuihes  may  be  broad,  or  the 
holes  narrow,  refpeft  mufl  be  had  unto  them  m  this 
Work. 

Firft  then  for  the  parrre  of  the  pcrfcA  foot,  and  the 
fore  feet :  the  feat  dfthe  moemuft  be  pared  as  even  and 
plain  as  may  be,  that  it  may  fit  clofe  and  not  bear  more 
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upon  one  place  than  another,  and  more  muft  be  taken 
offt  the  toes  than  the  heels,  *  fcM*  the  heels  muft  be  higher 
than  the  toes,  becaufe  all  the  weight  of  a  horie*s  tore- 
bodv  lies  upon  the  quarters  and  them. 

Next,  the  fhoe  muft  be  made  of  Spanifii  iron,  with  a 
broad  web,  fitting  it  to  the  hoof;  and  let  the  fpanglea 
be  thicker  and  more  fubOantial  than  any  other  part  of 
the  (hoe ;  and  alfo  fomething  broad,  fo  that  the  quar- 
ters on  both  fides  may  appear  without  the  hoof,  about 
a  ftraw's  breadth,  to  guard  the  coffin,  which  is  the 
ftrength  of  the  hoof;  and  in  piercing,  pierce  it  from 
the  quarter  to  the  hard  toe,  but  not  backwards  towards 
the  heel,  that  the  holes  may  be  wider  on  the  outfide 
than  on  the  infide,  and  that  the  circle  of  the  piercing 
may  be  more  diftant  from  the  edge  of  the  toe  than  from 
the  edge  of  the  quarter  where  it  begins,  becaufe  the 
hoof  is  thicker  forwards  than  backwards,  and  therefore 
more  hold  to  be  taken ;  make  the  nails  of  the  fame 
ftufF,  with  the  heads  fquare,  •  and  not  quite  fo  broad  be- 
neath as  above,  but  anfwering  to  the  piercing- holes, 
fo  as  the  heads  of  the  nails,  may  enter  in  and  fill  the 
fame,  appearing  fomewhat  above  the  ihoe,  and  then* 
they  will  ftand  fure  without  (hogging,  and  endure  dan-* 

Jrer ;  and  that  which  pierces  them  muft  be  of  the  fame 
ize  with  the  nails,^  that  is,  lafge  above  and  fmall  be- 
neath,  which  is  ufually  but  Tittle  regarded  by  our 
fmiths,  who  make  the  holes  as  wide  on  the  infide  as  on 
the  outfide,  and  their  nails  of  a  great  fhouldering,  by 
driving  them  over  hard  upon  the  nail-hole,  that  the 
heads,  or  rather  necks  of  tnem  cannot  enter  into  the 
holes ;  whereas  a  good  Hail  fliould  have  no  AiouMering 
at  all,  but  be  made  with  a  plain  fquare  necfk,  fo  as  it 
ms^  jnftiv  fill  the  piercing  holes  of  the  (hoe,  for  other- 
wile  the  dead  of  the  nail  ftuiditig  high,  and  the  neck 
thereof  being  weak;  it  either  breaks  off,  or  elfe  bends 
upon  any  ligm  occafion,  fo  as  the  (hoe  ftands  loofe  from 
the  hoof,  and  is  quickly  loft. 

Again,  the  ftianks  of  the  nail  fliould  be  fomewhat 
flat,  and  the  points  fliarp,  without  hollownefs  or  flaw, 
and  ftiiier  towards  the  head  above  than  beneath ;  and 
when  you  drive,  drive  at  the  firft  with  foft  ftrokes  aifd 
a  light  hammer,  till  the  nail  is  fomewhat  entered ;  and 
in  inoeing  fine  and  delicate  horfes,  their  points  muft 
be  greafed  with  foft  greafe,  that  they  mav  the  more 
eafilv  enter,  and  the  two  talon-nails  muft  be  drove 
firft ;  then  fee  whether  your  flioe  ftands  right  or  not, 
which  may  be  feen  by  holding  the  frufli ;  if  it  is  not 
right,  it  muft  be  fet  to  rights,  and  fo  another  nail 
driven  in ;  when  that  is  done,  let  the  horfe  fet  down 
his  foot  again,  and  look  round  about  it,  to  fee  whether 
it  fits  his  foot  in  all  places,  and  whether  he  treads  juft 
and  cvxn  upon  it,  or  otherwife  ;  jnd  if  it  appears  that . 
it  docs  not  Inrnifh  every  part  equally,  but  that  it  appears 
more  on  one  fide  than  another,  Wh  up  the  horfe's  other 
foot,  that  fo  he  may  lland  fteadily  on  that  foot,  then 
flrike  hjm  on  the  hoof  with  the  naihmer  on  tlie  fide 
the  flioe  is  fcanty,  and  that  will  make  it  come  t1hat 
wav. 

When  the  fhoe  ftands  ftraight  and  juft,  let  all  the 
reft  of  rhe  nails  be  drove  in,  to  the  nnmb^  of  fix  or 
eight,  three  or  fonr  on  each  fide,  fe  that  tiieir  poiots 
may  feem  to  (tand  in  the  outiide  of  the  hoop,  even  and 
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juft  one  by  another,  as  it  were  in  a  circular  line,  and 
not  out  of  order  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw  ^  then  cut  them 
off  and  clinch  them,  (o  as  the  clinches  may  be  hidden 
in  the  hoof,  which,  by  cutting  the  hoof  Miih  the  point 
of  a  knife,  a  litle  beneath  the  appearance  of  the  nail, 
you  may  ealily  do.  This  done,  pare  off  the  hoof  with 
a  ripe,  fo  as  the  edge  of  the  flioe  may  fcem  round 
aliout  it. 

Now  for  (hoeing  impcrfcft  hoofs,  i.  As  to  the  br»ad 
one,  in  paring,  as  much  mud  be  taken  off  the  toe  with 
a  butieiis  as  may  be  neccflary,  keeping  it  always  under; 
but  the  heels  and  quarters  muil  not  be  touched  at  all, 
unlcfs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  (hoe  plain,  and  that 
mud  be  done  as  fuperficially  as  may  be,  whereby  the 
hoofs  will  always  remain  itrong :  then  make  a  good 
ilrong  fhoe,  with  a  broad  web  and  broad  fponges, 
pierced  as  before,  fitting  to  the  pared  hoof,  and  let 
It  appear  from  the  talon- nail  towards  the  heel,  a 
ft  raws  breadth  without  the  hoof;  and  let  it  be  in 
fuch  order,  and  with  fuch  nails  as  appertain  to  the 
•perfcd  hoot,  faving  that  five  nails  muK  be  fet  on  the 
outfide  of  the  hoo^  and  four  on  the  iniide,  bccaufe  be 
wears  more  without  than  within. 

a.  The  rough  and  brittle  hoof,  which  is  generally 
weaker  without  than  within,  and  for  the  rooft  part  bet- 
ter than  the  other  hoofs;  the  heels  jnay  be  more  open- 
ed than  the  other,  that  fo  they  may  the  more  eafily  be 
'  (topped  with  cow-dung  or  other  ointment,  to  keep 
them  moid:  the  raggednefs  alfo  on  the  outfide  of  the 
coffin,  (hould  be  filed  away  with  a  rape,  and  made 
fmooth,  and  it  mull  aifo  be  anointed  oftener  than  other 
hoofs;  but,  as  for  the  reft  of  the  hoof,  it  muft  be  par- 
ed as  the  perfefl  one,  for  which  the  (hoc  rouft  be  made 
neither  too  light,  but  fo  that  it  may  bear  the  horfe,  nor 
yet -too  heavy,  for  then  the  ho<H,  being  wpak,  will 
loon  caft  it;  and  this  (hoe  muft  be  pierced  to  be  fet  on 
with  nails,  five  without  and  four  within. 

3.  The  long  hoof,  reckoned  imperfe£l,  may  be  help- 
ed by  cutting  away  the  toe,  for  the  (horter  foot  a  weak 
and  tender  leg  hasj  the  better  :  and  the  reft  of  the  hoof 
may  be  pared  like  the  pcrfeft  one,  for  which  hoof  make 
as  rouna  a  (hoe  as  you  can  at  the  toe,  that  the  breadth 
may  take  away  the  ill  light  of  the  length ;  if  the  foot 
be  very  narrow,  let  the  (lioe  difboard  without  the 
hoof,  pierce  the  deeper,  and  fet  backward  enough; 
becaufe  fuch  kind  ot  feet  tread  jnoii  on  the  heels, 
and  let  it  be  fet  on  with  eight  nails  like  the  perfect 
hoof. 

4  The  crooked  hoof,  to  pare  which,  look  on  that 
fide  of  tlie  hoof  which  is  higheft  and  leaft  worn,  then 
pare  all  that  away,  and  make  it  equal  with  the  lower 
nde  which  is  moh  worn,  without  touching  the  worn 
fide  at  all,  unlefs  it  be  to  make  the  feat  of  the  (hoe 

Elain,  and  for  the  reft,  it  muft  be  pared  like  the  perfefl 
uof ;  then,  having  an  indifferent  ftrong  (hoe,  with  a 
broad  web  ready,  let  it  be  fitted  to  the  foot,  and  pare  it 
not  till  you  have  laid  the  (hoe  to  the  foot,  to  the  intent 
you  may  pare  it  to  the  horfe's  beft  advantage,  which 
may  be  done  if  the  fcant  fide  be  pared  ^  that  is,  moftly 
^he  infide,  more  towards  the  toe  than  the  fuller  and 
^onger  fide;  ahd|  where  the  hoof  is  weakeft,  there 


alfo  the  (hoe  muft  be  ftrongeft ;  and  fet  this  on  with 
nine  nails,  viz.  five  on  the  ftrongeft  and  four  on  the 
weakeft  fide. 

5.  In  that  imperfefl  hoof,  called  the  fiat  hoof,  other- 
wife  the  promiled  hoof;  make  the  feat  of  the  (hoe 
plain,  ana  take  fomewhat  off  the  toe,  but  the  heel  and 
ball  of  the  toe  mufi  not  be  touched,  but  both  of  dicm 
left  as  ftrong  as  they  can  be  :  and  the  (hoe  muft  be  made 
with  a  very  ftrong  web,  for  the  more  it  covers  the  weak 
fole  the  belter;  letting  the  mid  part  of  the  web  that 
covers  the  ball  of  the  foot  be  much  thicker  than  the 
outfides  where  the  piercings  are ;  alfo  let  it  be  fo  hollow 
as  to  touch  no  part  of  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  large 
and  long  enough  in  all  places,  fo  that  the  horfe  may  go 
at  eafe ;  and  muft  be  pierced  round  about  the  toe  to 
favour  the  heels,  and  make  ten  holes  for  ten  nails,  viz, 
five  on  each  fide. 

6.  For  the  over-hollow  hoof,  and  confequently  in 
imperfed  ones  ;  pare  it  round  about,  efpecially  the  feat 
of  the  (hoe,  by  the  edges,  that,  in  fo  doing,  ihe  hoi- 
lowncfs  thereof  within  may  not  be  fo  deep,  but  (hal- 
lowei  than  it  was  before,  and  let  it  always  be  kept  moiii 
with  ftopping  it,  for  fear  of  hoof- binding,  obferving 
as  even  a  hand  as  may  be  in  your  paring,  m.all  points 
like  unto  the  perfe(5l  hoof;  and  in  like  manner  make 
for  it  fuch  a  (hoe  in  order  and  form,  as  was  faid  before, 
to  ferve  the  perfeft  hoof. 

7.  As  to  broad  fru(hes,  which  caufe  weak  heels, 
there  is  little  or  no  need ^ of  paring  at  all;  wherefore 
the  toe  muft  only  be  pared,  and  alfo  the  feat  of  the  (hoc, 
as  much  as  (hall  be  judged  nece(fary  to  the  even  ftand- 
ing  of  the  (hoe,  leaving  the  heels  as  may  be  :  but  for 
this  fort  of  hoof,  the  (hoe  muft  be  ftronger  towards  the 
heel  than  towards  the  toe :  and  alfo  let  the  web  be 

.fomewhat  broad  towards  the  heels,  to  fave  them  from 
the  crround ;  and  it  mufi  be  fet  on  with  nine  naib,  be- 
cau(e  it  is  moft  commonly  a  great  foot ;  but,  in  all 
other  refpefls,  let  it  be  made  like  the  (hoe  for  the  perfeft 
hoof. 

8.  The  imperfeft  hoof,,  with  narrow  hee^s,  muft 
have  the  toe  pared  (hort,  and  the  feat  of  the  (hoe  muft 
be  made  plam  and  fair,  and  open  only  fo  much  that 
there  may  be  fome  little  fpace  between  the  frulh  and 
the  heel,  for  the  lefs  you  take  off  the  heel,  the  better : 
for  this  a  light  (hoe  muft  be  made,  with  a  broad  web, 
and  the  fponges  muft  be  fo  broad  as  almofi  to  meet  to- 
gether, to  defend  the  heel  from  the  ground,,  and  pierce 
It  all  towards  the  toe,  fparing  the  heel  as  nuich  as  may 
be  :  you  muft  fee  that  the  (hoe  is  long  enough  towards 
the  hol^s ;  let  it  be  put  on  with  eight  nails,  like  the 
(hoe  that  fits  the  perfea  hoof. 

9.  Now  as  to  paring  and  (hoeing  of  the  hinder  feet, 
which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  fore-feet,  for  the  weak- 
eft part  of  the  hinder  feet  is  iht  toe,  and  therefore  in 

1>anng  them,  you  muft  always  pare  more  than  the 
leels  ;  but  in  all  other  points  obierve  the  order  of  paring 
according  to,  the  pierte£lions  or  imperfedions  of  the 
hoofs,,  before  obferved.^  . 

Then  in  (hoeing ;  it  muft  be  here  fironger  at  the  toe» 
and  pierced  nigher  the  heel  than  the  toe,  and  the  out- 
fide  of  tlie  ftioe  fhould  bemade  with  a  calkin,  not  over- 
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high,  but  let  the  other  fponge  be  agreeable  to  the  cal- 
kiiij  that  is,  as  high  in  a  manner  as  the  calkin,  which 
is  to  keep  the  horfe  from  Aiding ;  but  then  it  muft  not 
be  (harp-pointed,  but  rather  flat,  and  handi'omely  turn- 
ed upwards,  which  is  tliebeiMortof  caikin. 

But  in  cafe  of  a  falfe  quarter,  if  the  horfe  halts,  then 
make  him  a  ftioe  fitting  ro  his  foot,  tacking  it  on  the 
quarter  on  that  (ide  the  ialfc  quarter  is  ;  but,  if  he  does 
not  halt,  then  make  it  with  a  button  or  fhouldering,  on 
the  infide  of  the  ihoe,  and  next  to  the  fole  of  the  foot, 
fomewhat  diAant  froin  the  falfc  quarter^  towards  the 
toe,  which  will  defend  the  fore  place,  that  the  (hoe 
touch  it  not ;  and  you  may  travel  your  horfe  where 
you  pleafe  wiih  this  fort  of  ihoe. 

lo.  For  the  hoofs  that  intericrc;  as  ihey  are  moft 
commonly  higher  on  the  outlide  than  on  the  infide, 
you  (hould  therefore  take  off  the  outfide  ^  ith  a  but-, 
teris,  to  the  intent  that  the  infide  may  be  fomewhat 
higheri  if  it  will  be,  than  the  outfide;  and  then  making 
a  ihoe  for  his  foot,  which  (hould  be  thicker  on  the 
infide  than  on  the  outfide,  it  mud  never  have  any  calkin, 
for  that  will  make  the  horfe  tread  awry,  and  the  fooner 
to  interfere. 

Lafily,  For  paring  and  (hoeing  the  foot  that  is  hoof- 
bound;  firft  .pare  the  toe  as  (hort  as  may  be,  and  the 
fole  fomewhat  thin;  then  open  the  heels  well,  and 
make  him  a  half- (hoe,  like  a  half-moon. 

Every  day's  experience  (hews  the  great  increafe  of 
lame  horfes  in  this  kingdom,  which  is  remarked  by  fo- 
reimers  at  a  difgrace  peculiar  to  this  countty. 

From  the  remarks  which  the  author  has  had  occa(ion 
to  make,  for  upwards  of  twent}'-four  vears  pail,  not 
one  horfe  in  aa  hundred  is  liable  to  be  lame  diovc  the 
knee :  fifteen  out  of  twenty  are  abfolutely  lame  in  the 
feet,  and  that  from  variods  caufes  ;  fuch  as  corns, 
thru{hesy  fand^cracb,  relaxations,  contrafUoos,  or  by 
being  pricked  or  bound  by  nail,  wounded  by  channel- 
nail,  bruifed  by  (hoe  or  ftone;  or  furbatcd  by  hard 
ridins;  orbyfluicinghorfcs,  when  heated,  into  a  pond 
of  cdd  water,  thus  chilling  the  blood,  and  caufing  a 
fla|rnation  of  it  at  the  extremities*  the  feet,  thereoy 
preventing  the  blood  from  performing  iu  due  return  by 
circulation ;  as  alfo  by  means  of  the  faulty  and  ill^ 
fhaped  convexity  of  the  (hoes,  efpecially  upon  the  de- 
clivites  of  the  ftreets,  and  when  the  roads  are  hard  ; 
together  with  the  great  increafe  of  motion,  arifingbetween 
two  fuch  hard  bodies  as  the  (hoe  and  the  ground^  not 
unlike  ftriking  the  flint  againft  the  Aeel;  ftrokes  which 
produce  aflual  fim.  When  therefore  a  horfe  goes  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  the  (hoe  from  the  fric- 
tion againft  the  ground,  muft  acquire  a  very  great  degree 
of  heat,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  communicated  to  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  foot. 

Molt  of  the  above  complaints  aife<ft  the  fore-fcct, 
the  real  caufes  of  which  I  (hall  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  fliall  lay  down  fome  cautions  and  oh- 
fervations,  in  what  manner  to  guard  againft  thofe 
«aufes,    and   thus   prevent  their   e(fe£)s   and    confe- 

quences. 

The  firft  ftep  wx  take  to  deftroy  the  happinefs  of 
this  noble  animal,  is  to  confine  him  to  a  hot  element^ 
the  drought  of  the  ftablci  inftead  of  a  cold  and  moift 


one,  the  earth ;  in  diametrical  oppoiition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  nature.  By  which  means  the  blood  i$  kept 
up  to  a  degree  of  immoderate  heat,  tbat^ries  up  all 
the  nouri(hment  which  the  nervous  parts  ef  the  foot  re- 
quire. 

-  l*he  ftall,  in  which  the  horfe  is  to  ftand,  (hould  beot^ 
a  level,  rather  gradually  defcending  in  the  middle,  fo 
that  the  damp  and  falts  of  his  urine  may  rife  to  his 
fore-feet;  in  which  cafe  he  would  reap  that  benefit, 
both  ftanding  and  lying,  which  nature  a<Stually  requires, 
and  ftopping  and  greafing  would  of  courfe  be  fuper- 
feded.  The  method  laid  down  being  the  moft'  natural, 
the  fore-feet  would  benefit  in  the  lame  manner  that 
the  hinder-feet  do,  and  grow  as  faft.  The  farriers 
would  have  no  occafion  to  add  fire,  or  to  ufe  any  inju- 
dicious means,  to  foften  the  fore-feet,  foe  the  greater 
eafe  in  paring.  The  fore- feet  would  recover  their 
elafticity,  and  dilate  themfelves.in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hinder*»feet  do.  For  want  of  which  a  contra6lioa 
of  the  foot  is  brought  on,  vulgarly  called  a  dry- 
founder,  which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  more 
juftly  than  the  gout  in  human  beings  ;  a  difeafe  deemed 
mturable^  The  dealeVs  term  it  fotenefs  or  groggi- 
nefs. 

,  In  all  fuch  cafes,  the  foot  muft  be  kept  as  cool  a$ 
po(fible,  and  the  toe  kept  very  (hort ;  and  if  ftroog  on 
the  front,  as  all  generally  are,  it  muft  be  weakened  with 
the  rafp ;  and  the  (hoe  is  to  be  concave,  Ihori,  and  ctlr- 
cular,  that  the  horfe  may  tread  on  the  fpongy  part  of  the 
footf  which  nature  allotted  him  to  tread  upon,  callej 
the  frog,  on  which  the  tendons  ieft»  and  which  itfelf 
(hould  reft  on  the  ground.  I  mean  he  (bquld  tread  in 
the  Ihoe,  juft  as  he  would  tread  on  the  extreme  homj 
part  oJF  the  foot  and  froe,  without  the  flioe.  This  %riU 
aftbrd  the  requifite  afliluince  to  carry  on  the  free  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  in  the  contra£lea  paru  of  the  foott 
which  was  before  impeded. 

This  concave  (hoe  will  prevent  the  horfe  from 
Aiding  or  falling,  on  the  convexity  or  declivity  of 
the  ftreets,  or  even  on  the  fmootheft  furface ;  the  frog 
being  tmguarded  and  expofed  ferves  for  a  ketch  or 
flop. 

Our  anceftors  ufed  to  guard  the  weakeft  part  of  the 
foot  by  covering  the  toe;  and  then  the  h6r(es  were  all 
in  a  ftate  of  foundnefs.  How  we  came  to  be  fo  much  in 
the  wron^,  feems  altogether  unaccountable.  We  have 
taken  it  into  our  heads  to  guard  the  heels  and  frog, 
by  which  means  we  have  crippled  our  beft  hpcfes* 
1  he  heels,  frog,  and  bars,  of  the  foot,  are  naturally  fuf- 
ficientiy  guarded  ^  and  our  method  i\  a  fure  one  to  de- 
ftroy them,  by  unreaibnably  deviating  from  that  ufed  by 
our  anceftors. 

When  a  foot  becomes  too  much  relaxed,  too  weak, 
and  too  much  dilated,  called  a  wet- founder,  a  fte(hy 
fole,  and  termed  bv  the  faculty  a  pimiice-foot ;  in  that 
cafe,  the  convex  inoe  is  requifite.  The  horfe  flbtould 
ftand  in  a  dty  ftall ;  and,  by  the  principle  on  which 
this  (hoe  is  formed,  the  foot  will  becontraaed^  by  which 
means  it  will  grow  ftrong,  the  memhranous  fubftance 
will  fall  or  fubiide,  and'the  foot  recover  io  ftrengtb,  and 
keep  in  a  ftate  of  perfedtion.  \  : 

h  is  ever  to  be  obierved  a$  a  certain  xttDs,  that  when 

a  horfe's 
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a  horfe's  foot  inclines  to  grow  ftron^t  it  grows  fnwll ;  ©n 
the  contrary,  when  incfining  to  grow  large,  it  grows 
weak.  All  which  is  owing  to  loo  much  or  too  little 
fiexibtlity  in  the  different  feet ;  therefore  oppofite  Aioes 
are,  in  thofe  cafes,  to  be  oppofed  to  fuch  oppofite  difor- 
ders.. 

In  the  cafe  of  other  feet  which,  by  nature,  are  neither 
concave  nor  convex,  and  which  1  caU  neither  too 
ftrong  nor  too  weak,  1  recommend  a  flat  (hoe,  of 
fuch  a-  conHrudiion  as  not  to  admit  of  contra£lion 
or  dilatation.  This  I  call  a  preventive  fhoe.— Was 
fuch  a  (hoe  to  be  ufed  at  three  or  four  years  old,  it 
would  prevent  any  variation  in  the  foot  of  a  horfe 
during  life,  untefs  it  happened  from  fotne  unforefeen 
accident. 

The  great  nicety  required  in  fhoeing  horfes,  at  this 
day,  calk  formuch  greater  mechanical  heads  than  thofe 
ufually  employed :  befides  more  time  to  do  the  bufmefs 
in.  And  though  the  advance  in  ihoeing,  within  thefe 
twenty  years  paft,  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  la- 
hour,  yet  if  the  journeyman  was  not  compelled  to  work 
(o  hard,  he  would  require  a  lefs  quantity  of  flrong  li- 
quors  to  enable  him  to  fupport  the  fatigue,  and  would 
be  lefs  fubje£l  to  be  intoxicated,  to  the  lofs  of 
his  reafon  and  judgment ;  in  which  ilate  it  it  im- 
poffible  he  fliould  be  capable  to  judge  for  a  dumb 
anigfial. 

If  the  labourer  was  better  paid,  a  diiftren^fet  of  peo- 
ple from  that  low  ignorant  claft,  now  generally  em- 
ployed, would  be  encouraged  to  become  good  artifts, 
Anafto  excel  in  the  mechanical  branch;  to  take  greater 
paihs^'and-aoi  hurry  over  their  bufinefs  in  the  manner 
{enrerally  pra^ifed ;  from  which  horfes  may  juftly  dale 
all  their  fuffenngs,  and,  if  capable- of  utterance,  could 
point  them  out  far  better  than  tne  generality  of  thofe  who 
now  judge  for  th^m. 

Suppofe  a  horfe,  by  moderate  labour,  wears  a  fet 
of  flioes  every  month,  a^nd  the  employer  was  to  pay 
fix  pence  extraordinary  for  the  greater  time  re- 
fluiiite  in  fhoeing  ;  1  am  fully  perfuaded  it  would  an- 
hver  every  purpofe  the  ownpr  of  the  beaft  could  wifh 

for. 

The  deviation  from  juftndV,  and  the  unevennefs  of 
that  fide  of  the  ftioe  which  goes  next  the  foot,  with  its 
unequal  beating,  are  the  caufes  which  deftroy  ail  the 
flat-rooted  or  oyi^er- footed  horfes,  as  1  call  them,  fafier 
thart  they  can  poflibly  gro.y,  it  being  out  of  the  power 
of  any  number  of  naiis  to  keep  the  fhoe  and  foot  toge- 
ther, fo  as  not  to  admit  bf  any  a^ion  between  them ; 
the  water  and  gravel  coming  between  the  foot  and  (boe 
s|Ifo  grind  the  foot  away,  where  the  fritSlion  is  greateO, 
as  if  held  againfl  the  face  of  a  grioding-done.  And 
then  the  owner  condemns  the  farrier  for  paring  away 
the  horfe*s  heels ;  who  would  be  glad  to  add  more  foot, 
where  it  was  wanting^  if  his  (kill  could  reach  fb  far, 
and  thus^fave  himfel^  much  trouble  in  convexing,  vul- 
garly called  boxing  or  hollowing,  the  &oe,  and  that  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  untruth.     When  once  the  foot 

Ett  below  its  furface,  it  very  rarely  if  ever  recovers  it- 
f  whilft  at  labour ;  the  flioes,  in  that  cafe,  are  to  be 
taken  off,.and  the  horfe  is  to  be  .turned  out  into  his  r^u-r 
ml  dement  for  a  prb^r  tini6«  that  he  may  recover  his 
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feet ;   or  fome  dexterous  artift  muft  be  employed  to  dif. 
play  his  judgment  and  fkill  upon  him. 

The  great  multiplicity  of  nails  generally  uled|  mak. 
in?  ib  many  holes  m  the  hoof,  in  a  great  meafure  con- 
triDutes  to  deftroy  it  fafter  than  it  can  poiBbly  grow,  h 
is  out  of  the  power  of  any  number  of  nails  to  lefift  tbc 
greater  prefnire  of  a  horfe,  and  of  the  burthen  he  car. 
ries,  unlefs  the  fhoe  be  made  and  fitted  to  a  principle  uf 
truth*  For  fuch  fhoes  1  recommend  fix  nails  only,  in  the 
cafe  of  (light  faddle- horfes  ;  eight  for  a  chaife-horfe;  aivd 
ten  for  a  coach  or  cart  horfe. 

Thefe  nails  are  of  a  dilierent  conftruSion  from  the 
nails  commonly  ufed,  as  one  of  them  will  hold  better 
than  two  of  the  common  fort.  I  call  them  concave 
nails,  made  without  any  (houlder :  they  drive  down  in 
the  hole  like  a  wedge,  and  are  extremely  well  adapted 
to  (hoes  made  thick  on  the  outfide  edge,  with  a  counter, 
funk-hole.  And  the  horfe  at  the  fame  time,  indead  of 
treading  on  the  convexity  or  inward  edge  of  the  (hoe, 
by  which  means  he  is  apt  to  flrain  the  nails,  will  be 
ooliged  to  tread  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  nail,  fo 
that  there  will  be  np  (h-efs  on  the  clinch  of  the  nai). 
rhis  will  be  a  means  of  preferving  the  hoof,  the  fuppon 
of  the  fabric,  as  the  foundation  is  of  a  houfe;  which,  if 
not  kept  up,  the  fabric  mu(^  totter  and  fall.  The  foot  is 
preferved  by  encouraging  its  growth,  as  has  been  already 
hinted  ;  that  is,  if  made  to  nand  cold  and  moift)  ioAead 
of  hot  and  dry. 

Thus  we  have  confidered  the  difbrders  incident  to 
the  foot  of  a  horfe,  their  caufes,  their  fympcoms,  and  the 
feat  in  which  they  are  lodged,  with  the  em8t$  diey  pro- 
duce. 

Let  us  to  this  fubjoin,  as  highly  neceflkry,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  parts  of  the  foot. 

A  horfe's  feet  are  the  extremities  of  his  body,  (uhftr^ 
viem  to  its  fupport  and  motion ;  a  recepleele  of^ntufcular 
infertions,  of  olood-veffetsi  and  nerves,  which  terminate 
there.  • 

The  principal  parts  of  the  foot  which  claim  our  at* 
tention,  and  about  which  the  mod  confiderable  branch 
of  the  art  of  farriery  is  employed,  are  the  following: 
the  hoof,  the  fole,  the  frog,  th^  heels,  the  coronet,  the 
coffin-bone,  the  periofteura,  the  fuperior  caililages,  the 
cartilage  of  the  coffin-bone,  the  cartilage  of  the  head  o( 
the  little  pafiern-bone,  the  two  cartilages  of  the  heeU 
•bone,  the  annular  ligament,  the  ligaments  of  the  little 
pallern,  the  tranfverfe  ligaments,  the  upper  and  lower 
mufcles  of  the  coffin-bone,  the  tendon  of  the  great  exten- 
der, the  fat  and  mucilaginous  glands,  the  arteries,  the 
veins,  and  the  nerves. 

Learned  men  diflier  in  opinion  with  refpeA  to  the 
matter  of  which  the  horfe's  hoof  is  formed,  whkh  an- 
fwers  to  the  nails  of  a  hian's  fingers,  or  toes  of  the  feel, 
defigned  by  nature  as  a  proper  defence  for  the  extremi- 
ties. Hippocrates  fuppofed  the  hoof  to  be  fbrmed 
from  a  glutinous  mattef,  parched  and  dried  by  heat,  af- 
ter being  driven  to  th^  extreme  parts.  Empbdocles 
thought  that  the  hoof  is  made  of  tfie  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  therefore  when  thefe  drop  off,  it  is  a 
fign  of  great  weaknefs.  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  hoofs  are  produced  from  adventitious  aliment.  And 
to  conclade,  the  anatomiH  Columbus  thinks,  diat  the 

parts 
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partsjuftmentionedtaltetheir  origin,  partly  from  theiktn, 
and  partly  from  the  tendons  of  the  raufclesy  which  move 
the  fingers  and  toes,  and  that  they  are  increafed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  teeth  :  namely,  by  oppofition  of 
parts  to  the  roots. 

With  refpea  to  the  hoofs  of  horfcs,  whatever  be  the 
original  matter  out  of  which  they  are  formed,  their 
growth  feems  to  be  carried  on  by  a  continual  oppofition 
of  parts  to  their  roots,  fucceflively  driving  before  them 
the  particles  tlvat  preceded.  They  sfrc  oT  an  interme- 
diate fubilance  between  bone  and  grifile :  not  fo  hard 
as  bone,  for  then  they  would  be  apt  to  fnap  and  break  ; 
nor  yet  fo  foft  as  griftle,  as  iji  that  cafe  they  could  not 
fupport  the  weight  of  the  body  of  a  horfe ;  .mur^  Icfs 
bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling  amidil  ftones,  &c.  They 
are  therefore  of  a  horny  fubftance,  devoid  of  any  feel- 
ing, growing  pretty  firmly  to  the  part  included  by  them, 
and  tafiencd  to  the  coffin-bone  by  a  ligament  that  pro- 
ceeds froni  their  top  or  root,  which  root  the  Ikin  alfo 
encompaiTes  in  fome  "meafure ;  underneath  them  lie 
many  twigs  of  nerves,  and  tendons  of  mufcles,  which 
run  even  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  hoof,  or  fole  of  the 
foot ;  on  pricking  or  wounding  which  with  a  nail,  or 
the  like,  or  even  when  but  bruifed  by  riding  on  hard 
roads,  the  horfe  immediately  difcovers  his  bemg  hurt ; 
a  circumftance  which  ibould  •  induce  the  mafter  of 
every  horfe  to  avoid  as  much  as  poflible  hard  and 
fiony  roads,  and  to  keep  his  feet  cool,  moift,  and  well 
Ihod. 

Lord  Pembuoke  obfcrves,  *•  the  only  fyftem  of 
fcrriers  is  to  (hoe  in  general  with  exceflive  heavy  and 
dlumfy  il]-(haped  Ihoes,  and  very  many  nails,  to  the 
total  aeftiu£lion  of  the  foot.  1  he  cramps  they  annex 
tend  to  defiroy  the  bullet,  and  the  (hoes  made  in  the 
(hape  of  a  walnut-fhell,  prevent  the  horfe's  walking 
upon  the  firm  bafis  which  God  has  given  him  for  that 
end,  and  thereby  oblige  him  to  Humble  and  fall.  They 
totally  pare  away  alio  and  lav  bare  the  infide  of  the 
animal's  foot  with  their  deteftaole  butterices,  and  after- 
wards put  on  very  long  (hoes,  whereby  the  foot  is  hin- 
dered from  having  any  prelTure  at  all  upon  the  heels, 
which  prelTure  otherwilc  might  (lill  perchance;  not- 
withftanding  their  dreadful  cutting,  keepthe  heels  pro- 

gerly  open,  and  the  food  in  good  order.  The  frog 
lould  never  be  cut  out ;  but,  as  it  will  fometimes  be- 
come ragged,  it  muft  be  cleaned  every  now  and  then, 
and  the  ragged  pieces  pared  off  with  a  knife.  In  one 
kind  of  foot,  indeed,  a  confiderable  cutting  away  mutt 
be  allowed  of,  but  not  of  the  frog ;  we  mean  that  very 
high  feet  mull  be  cut  down  to  a  proper  height ;  bc- 
caufe,  if  they  were  not,  the  frog,  though  not  cut,  would 
(till  be  fo  far  above  the  ground  as  not  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  it,  whereby  the  great  tendon  miift  inevi- 
tably be  damaged,  and  confequently  the  horfe  would  go 

lame. 

**  The  weight  of  (hoes  muft  greatly  depend  on  the 
quality  and  bardnefs  of  the  iron.  It  the  iron  be  very 
good,  it  will  not  bend ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  (hoes  can- 
not pofiibly  be  made  too  light :  care,  however,  mud  be 
taken  that  they  be  of  a  thickiiefs  fo  as  not  to  bend,  for 
bending  would  force  out  the  nails,  and  ruin  the  hoof. 
That  part  of  the  (hoe  which  is  next  the  horfe's  hed, 
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muft  be  narrower  than  anv  odier  (as  is  feen  in  the  cop- 
per-plate  for  this  article)  tnat  ftones  may  be  thereby  pre- 
vented from  getting  under  it,  and  ftiqking  there ;  which 
otherwife  would  be  the  cafe^  becaufe  the  iron,  when  it 
advances  inwardly  beyond  the  bearing  of  the  foot,  forms 
a  cavity,  wherein  ftones  being  lodged  would  remain^ 
and,  by  prelling  affainft  the  foot,  lame  the  horfe.  The 
part  of^  the  (hoe  wnich  the  horfe  walks  upon  (hould  be 
quite  flat,  and  the  infide  of  it  likewife  ;  only  juft  fpace 
enough  being  left  next  the  foot  to  put  in  a  picker  (wnich 
ou^ht  to  be  ufed  every  time  the  horfe  comes  into  the 
ftaole)  and  alfo  to  prevent  the  (hoe*s  prefling  upon  the 
fole.  Four  nails  on  each  fide  hold  better  than  a  greater 
number,  and  keep  the  hoof  in  a  far  better  ftate.  The 
toe  of  the  horfe  muft  be  cut  (hort,  and  nearly  fquare  (the 
angles  only  juft  rounded  off)  nor  muft  anv  nails  be 
driven  there  ;  this  method  prevents  much  ftumbling, 
efpecially  in  defcents,  and  ferves,  by  throwing  nourim- 
ment  to  the  heels,  to  flrengthen  tnem :  on  them  the 
hoxfe  (hould  in  fome  meafure  walk,  and  the  (hoe  be 
made  of  a  proper  length  accordingly  ;  by  this  means 
narrow  heels  are  prevented,  and  many  other  goodeffefls 
produced.  Many  people  drive  a  nail  at  the  toe,  but 
It  is  an  abfurd  praaice.  Leaving  room  to  drive  one 
there,  caufes  the  foot'to  be  of  an  improper  length,  and 
moreover,  that  part  of  the  hoof  is  naturally  fo  brittle, 
that,  even  when  it  is  kept  well  greaied,  the  nail  there 
'feldom  ftays  in,  but  tears  out  and  damages  the  hoof. 
That  the' dirc£lions  for  (hoeing  a  proper  length  may 
be  more  clear  and  intelligibte,  we  have  ^annexed  a 
draught  of  a  foot  (hod  a  proper  length  ftanding  on  a 

Slain  (iirface,  and  with  it  a  draught  of  the  right  Kind  of 
loe. 

••  In  wet,  fpongy,  and  foft,  ground,  where  the  foot 
finks  tn,ithe  prefTure  upon  the  heels  is  of  courfe  greater 
than  on  hard  ground ;  and  fo  indeed  it  (hould  be  upon 
all  accounts.  The  hinder  feet  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fore  ones,  and  the  (hoes  the  fame ; 
except  in  hilly  and  flippery  countries,  they  may  not  im- 
properly be  turned  up ;  the  fore-(hoes  are  of  no  fervice, 
and  are  certain  ruin  to  the  fore  legs,  efpecially  to  the 
bullets.  In  defcending  hills,  cramps  are  apt  to  throw 
horfes  down,  by  flopping  the  fore-legs  out  of  their  pro- 
per bafis  and  natural  bearing,  when  the  hinder  ones  are 
rapidly  preffed* :  which  unavoidably  muft  be  the  cafe, 
and  confequently  cannot  but  pufh  the  horfe  upon  his 
nofe.  With  them  on  a  plain  furface  a  horfe*s  foot  is« 
thrown  forwards  on  the  toe,  out  of  its  proper  bearing, 
which  is  very  liable  to  make  the  horfe  ftumblc.  The- 
notion  of  their  utility  in  gotn^  up  hills  is  a  falfe  one. 
In  afcending,  the  toe  is  the  firft  part  of  the  fobt  which 
bears  on  or  takes  hold  of  the  ground,  and  whether  the 
horfe  draws  or  carries,  confequently  the  bufinefs  is  done 
before  the  part  where  the  cramps  are  comes  to*  the 
ground.  Ice-nails  are  preferable  to  anything,  to  pre- 
vent (lipping,  as  alfo  to  help  horfes  uphill,  the  moft. for- 
ward ones  taking,  hold  of  the  ground  early,  confiderably 
before  the  heels  touch  the  ground :.  they  muft  be  fo  made 
as  to  be,  when  driven  in,  fcarcely  balf  an  inch  above 
the  (hoe,  antl  alfo  have  four  fides- ending  at  the  top  in  a 
point.  They  arc  of  great  fervice  to  prevent  (lippmgon 
all  kinds  of  placeS|  and  by  means  of  tiiem  a 'horfe  is  not 
3  F  throwii» 
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thrown  out  of  his  proper  bafis.  They  muft  be  made  of 
very  good  iron  ;  ir  they  arc  not,  the  heels  of  them  will 
be  perpetually  breaking  ofF.  From  the  race  horfe  to 
the  cart-horfe  the  fame  fyftem  of  flioeing  fliould  be  ob- 
ferved  ;  the  fize,  thicknefs,  and  weight,  of  them  only 
fliould  differ.  The  (hoe  of  a  race- horfe  muft  of  courfe 
be  lighter  than  that  of  a  faddle  horfe ;  that  ot  a  faddle- 
horfe  lighter  than  that  of  a  coach  or  bat-horfe  ;  and  thefe 
lad  more  fo  than  a  cart,  waggon,  or  artillery,  horfe. 
At  prefent  all  rtiocs  in  general  are  too  heavy  ;  if  the 
iron  is  good,  fhoes  need  not  be  fo  thick  as  they  are  now" 
generally  made.  The  utmoft  feverity  ought  to  be  in- 
flifted  on  all  thofe  who  clap  (hoes  on  hot,  as  this  unpai- 
donable  lazinefs  in  farriers  in  making  feet  thus  fit  (hoes, 
in  (lead  of  (hoes  fitting  feet,  dries  up  the  hoof,  and  ut- 
terly deftroys  them.  Frequent  removals  of  (hoes  arc 
detrimental  and  tear  the  foot,  though  fometimes  they  are 
very  nece(rary ;  this  is  an  inconvenience  which  half  (hoes 
are  liable  to,  for  the  end  of  theflioe,  being  very  fliort,  is 
apt  to  work  foon  into  the  foot,  and  confequently  muft 
then  be  moved." 

In  a  late  treatife  on  this  fubjefl  by  Mr.  Clark  of 
Edinburgh,  the  common  form  of  (hoes  and  metliod  of 
flioeing  are,  with  great  appearance  of  reafon,  totally 
condemned,  and  a  new  form  and  method  recommended,        ** 
which  fecm  founded  on  rational  principles,  and  to  have    that  there  hardly  remains  cruft  fu(licient  to  fix  a  (boc 


been  confirmed  by  experience. 

Common  method.  *•  In  preparing  the  foot  for  the 
(hoe  {our  author  obferves)  the  irog,  the  fole,  and  the 
bars  or  binders,  are  pared  fo  much  that  the  blood  fre- 
quently appears.  The  (hoe  by  its  form  (being  thick  on 
theiimde  of  the  rim,  and  thin  upon  the  outftde)  muft  ot 
-cohfequence  be  made  concave  or  hollow  on  that  (ide 
which  is  placed  immediately  next  the  foot,  in  order  to 
prevent  its  rcfting  upon  the  fole.  The  (hoes  are  gene- 
rally of  an  immoderate  weight  and  length,  and  every 
means  is  ufed  to  prevent  the  frog  from  refting  upon  the 
ground,  by  makmg  the  (hoe  heels  thick,  broad,  and 
irrong',  or  ri(ing  cramps  or  caukers  on  them. 
.  •*,rrora  this  form  of  the  (hoc,  and  from  this  method 
of  treating  the  hoof,  the  frog  is  raifed  to  a  confiderable 
height  above  the  ground,  the  heels  are  deprived  of  that 
fubftance  which  was  provided  by  nature  to  keep  the  cruft 
extended  at  a  proper  widencfs,  and  the  foot  is  fixed  as  it 
were  in  a  mould. 

*•  By  prefTure  from  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  refin- 
ance from  the  outer  edges  of  the  (hoe,  the  heels  are 
forced  together,  and  retain  that  (hape  impre(red  upon 
them,  which  it  is  impoflTible  ever  after  to  remove :  hence 
a  contra6lion  of  the  heels,  and  of  courfe  lamenefs.  But 
farther, 

**  The  heels,  as  has  been  obfer\'ed,  being  forced  toge- 
ther, the  crull  pre(red  upon  the  proceffes  of  the  coHin 
and  extremities  of  the  nut  bone ;  the  frog  bcin^  then 
confined,  and  raifed  fo  far  from  the  ground  that  it  can- 
not have  that  fupport  upon  it  which  it  ought  to  have, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  impeded,  and  a  wafting 
of  the  frog,  with  frequently  that  of  the  whole  foot,  en- 
fnes.  Hence  proceed  all  thofe  difeafes  of  the  feet 
known  by  the  names  of  foundered,  hoqf-bound,  nar- 
row-heels, running-thrulhes,  corns,  high  foles,  &c. 

**  1  have  likc'wilc  frequently  obferved,  from  this  com- 


prcffion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  a  fwcUing  of 
the  legs  immediately  above  the  hoof,  attended  with  great 
pain  and  inflammation,  with  a  difcharge  of  thin,  icho- 
rous, fetid,  matter ;  from  which  fymptoms  it  is  often 
concluded,  that  the  horfe  is  in  a  bad  habit  of  body  (or  what 
is  termed  a  grcafe  falling  down)  and  muft  therefore  un- 
dergo a  courfe  of  medicine,  &c. 

••  The  bad  efFedls  of  this  praflicearc  (till  morcgb. 
vious  upon  the  external  parts  of  the  hoof.  The  cruft 
towards  the  toe,  being  the  only  part  of  the  hoof  free 
from  comprcffion,  enjoys  a  free  circulation  of  that  fluid 
necefTary  for  its  nourilhment,  and  grows  broader  and 
longer ;  from  this  extraordinary  length  of  the  toe,  the 
horfe  (tumbles  in  his  going,  and  cuts  his  legs.  The 
fmallbr  particles  of  fand  infinuate  themfclves  between 
the.fhoe  and  the  heels,  which  grind  them  away,  and 
thereby  produce  lamenefs.  All  this  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  great  fpring  the  heels  of  the  horfe  muft  un- 
avoidably  have  upon  the  heels  of  a  (hoe  made  m  this 
form. 

•*  This  concave  fhoe  xntime  wears  thin  at  the  toe,  and, 
yielding  (o  the  preflurc  made  upon  it,  is  forced  wider, 
and  of  courfe  breaks  off  all  that  part  of  the  cruft  on  the 
outfide  of  the  nails. 

Inftances    of    this  kind    daily  occur,  infomuch 


upon. 

*  It  Is  generally  thought  that  the  broader  a  (hoeii, 
and  the  more  it  covers  the  fole  and  frog,  a  horfe  will 
travel  the  better.  But,  as  has  been  formerly  remarked, 
the  broader  a  (hoe  is  of  this  form,  it  muft  be  made  the 
more  concave,  and,  in  confequence,  the  contra(3ing 
power  upon  the  heels  muft  be  the  greater.  It  is  like- 
wife  to  DC  obferved  that,  by  ufing  the  ftrong  bro.id- 
'  rimmed  concave  (hoes  in  the  fummer-feafon,  v^henthe 
weather  is  hot  and  the  roads  very  dry  and  hard,  if  a 
horfe  is  obliged  to  go  faft,  the  (hoes,  by  repeated  ftrokes 
(or  fridiions;  againlt  the  ground,  acquire  a  great  degnc 
of  heat,  which  is  communicated  to  tiie  internal  parts  oi 
the  feet ;  and,  together  with  the  contra6tion  upon  the 
heels  occa(ioned  by  the  form  of  the  fhoo,  muftcenainly 
caufe  exquifite  pain.  This  is  frequently  fucceeded  by 
a  violent  inflammation  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  hoot, 
and  is  the  caufe  of  that  difeafe  in  the  ieet  fo  fatal  to  the 
very  heft  of  our  horfes,  commonly  termed  a  founder. 
This  is  alfo  the  reafon  why  horfes,  after  a  journey  or 
hard  ride,  are  obferved  to  (bift  their  feet  fo  frequently, 
and  to  lie  down  much. 

'  *•  If  we  attend  further  to  the  convex  furfacc  of 
this  (hoe,  and  the  convexity  of  the  pavement  upon 
which  horfes  walk,  it  will  then  be  evident  that  it  is 
impo(rible  for  them  to  keep  (heir  feet  from  flipping 
in  this  form  of  (hoe,  elpecially  upon  declivities  of 
ftreets, 

•*  It  is  alfo  a  common  praflice  to  turn  up  the  heels 
of  the  (hoes  into  what  is  called  cramps  or  caukers,  by 
which  means  the  weight  of  a  horfe  is  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  furfacc,  viz.  the  inner  round  edge  of  the  (hoc- 
rim  and  the  points  or  caukers  of  each  heel,  which  foon 
wear  round  and  blunt  j  beftdes  they,  for  the  moil  part, 
are  made  by  far  too  thick  and  long.  To  this  cauie 
we  muft  likewife  afcribe  the  frequent  and  fudden  lanie- 
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ners  horfcs  arc  fubjeft  to  in  the  legs,  by  twitting  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  tendons,  IJc. 

"  I  do  not  affirm  that  caukers  arc  always  hurtful, 
and  ought  to  be  laid  afide:  on  the  contrary,  I  grant 
that  they,  or  fomc  fuch-like  contrivance,  are  extreme- 
ly neceflary,  and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  upon  flat 
ftocs  where  the  ground  is  flippery,  but  they  (hould  be 
made  thinner  and  (harper  than  thofe  commonly  ufed, 
fo  as  to  fink  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  rather 
be  hurtful  than  of  any  advantage. 

•*  The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  account  a  fmall  foot  an  or- 
nament to  their  women,  and,  for  that  purpofe,  when 
young,  their  feet  are  confined  in  fmall  fhoes.  This  no 
doubt  produces  the  defired  efFeft,  but  muft  neceifarily 
be  vtxy  prejudicial  to  them  in  walking,  and  apt  to  ren- 
der them  entirely  lame. 

**  This  prad^ice,  however,  very  much  refembles  our 
manner  of  (hoeing  horfesj  for,  if  we  looked  upon  it  as 
an  advantage  to  them  to  hisivc  long  feet,  with  narrow 
heels,  and  fuppofing  we  obferved  no  inconvenience  to 
attend  it,  we  could  not  poflibly  ufe  more  e^eAual 
means  to  bring  it  about,  than  by  following  the  method 
already  defcribed. 

**  In  (hoeing  a  horfe,  therefore,  we  .fhould  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  cafe,  (hidy  to  follow  nature;  and  cer- 
tainly tliat  (hoe  which  is  made  of  fuch  a  form  as  to  re- 
femble  as  near  as  poffible  the  natural  tread  and  (hape  of 
the  foot,  muft  be  preferable  to  any  other. 

•'  But  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  lay  down  fixed  rules 
with  refpeA  to  the  proper  method  to  be  obferved  in 
treating  thp  hoofs  of  diflirent  horfcs:  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult to  lay  down  any  cerTain  rule  for  determining  the 
precife  form  to  be  given  to  their  (hoes.  This  will  be 
obvious  to  every  judicious  pra£litioner,  from  the  ^'^rl- 
ous  conftruflions  of  their  feet,  from  difeafe,  and  from 
other  caufes  that  may  occur;  fo  that  a  great  deal  mufi 
depend  upon  the  difcretion  and  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor, in  proportioning  the  (hoc  to  the  foot,  by  imitating 
the  natural  tread,  to  prevent  the  hoof  from  contra£ling 
a  bad  (hape. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  give  feme  general  idea  of 
what  may  be  thought  mo(t  neGe(rary  in  this  matter,  I 
fliall  endeavour  to  defcribe  that  form  of  (hoe,  and  me- 
thod of  treating  the  hoofs  of  horfes,  which  from  expe- 
rience I  have  found  mo  ft  beneficial. 

••  Proper  method.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a 
horfe/s  (hoe  ought  by  no  means  to  reft  upon  the  fole, 
otherwife  it  would  occafion  lamenefs;  therefore  it  muft 
reft  entirely  upon  the  cruft,  and,  in  order  that  we  may 
imitate  the  natural  tread  of  the  foot,  the.  (hoe  muft  be 
made  flat,  if  the  height  of  the  fole  does  not  forbid  it ; 
it  muft  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  all  around  the  outfide 
of  the  rim,  and,  on  the  part  of  it  which  is  to  be  placed 
immediately  next  the  toot,  a  narrow  rim  or  margin 
is  to  be  formed,  not  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  cruft 
upon  which  it  is  to  reft,  with  the  naiUhoies  placed  ex- 
adUy  in  the  middle;  and,  from  this  narrow  rim,  the 
(hoe  is  to  be  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its  inner 
edge. 

'<  The  breadth  of  the  (hoe  is  to  be  regulated  by  the 
fize  of  the  foot,  and  the  work  to  which  the  horfe  is 
accuftomed  \  but,  in  general,^  it  (hpuld  bci  made  rather 
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broad  at  the  toe,  and  narrow  towards  the  cxtrrmity  of 
each  heel,  in  order  to  let  the  frog  reft  with  freedom 
upon  the  ground.  The  neceffity  of  this  has  been  al- 
ready (hewn. 

•*  The  fl^oc  being  thus  formed  and  fliaped  like  the 
foot,  the  furface  ot  the  cruft  is  to  be  made  fmooth, 
and  the  (hoe  fixed  on  with  eight,  or  at  moft  ten  nails, 
the  heads  of  which  (hould  be  funk  into  the  holes,  fo  as 
to  be  even  with  the  furface  pf  the  (hoc.  The  fole, 
frog,  and  bars,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  (hould 
never  be  parcel,  farther  than  taking  ofli"  what  is  ragged 
from  the  frog,  and  any  excrefcences  or  inequalities 
from  the  fole.  And  it  is  very  properly  remarked  by 
Mr.  OsMER,  '  That  the  (hoe  (hould  be  made  fo  as  to 
ftand  a  little  wider  at  the  extremity  of  each  heel  than 
the  foot  itfelf ;  otherwife,  as  the  foot  grows  in  length, 
the  heel  of  the  (hoe  in  a  (hort  time  gets  within  the 
heel  of  the  horfe;  which  preflTure  often  breaks  tlic 
cruft,  and  produces  a  temporary  lamenefs^  perhaps  a 
corn.' 

**  This  method  of  (hoeing-horfes  I  have  followed 
long  before  Mr.  Osm^r's  treatife  on  that  fubjedi  was 
publi(hed ;  and  for  thefe  fe veral  years  paft  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  it  into  practice. 

"  But  fo  much  are  farriers,  grooms,  Wr.  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  common  method  of  (hoeing  and  paring 
out  the  feet,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  even  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  proper  trial  of  it. 

'•  They  cannot  be  fatisfied  unlefs  the  frog  be  finely 
(haped,  tne  fole  pred,  and  the  bars  cut  out,  in  order 
to  make  the  heels  appear  wide.  This  pradlice  gives 
them  a  (how  of  widenefs  for  the  time;  yet  that,  toge- 
ther with  the  concave  form  of  the  (hoe,  forwards  the 
contradlion  of  the  hefel,  which,  when  confirmed,  ren- 
ders the  animal  lame  for  life. 

<*  In  this  flat  form  of  (hoe,  its  thickeft  part  is  upon 
the  outfide  of  the  rim,  where  it  is  moft  expofed  to  be 
worn;  and,  being  made  gradually  thinner  towards  its 
inner  edge,  it  is  therefore  much  lighter  than  the  coma 
mon  concave  Ihoe:  yet  it  will  laft  equally  as  long,  and 
with  more  advantage  to  the  hoof;  and,  as  the  frog  or 
heel  is  allowed  to  reft  upon  the  groundt  the  foot  enjoys 
the  fame  points  of  fupport  as  in  its  natural  ftate.  It 
muft  therefore  be  much  eafier  for  the  horfe  in  his  way 
of  going,  and  be  a  means  of  making  him  furer-footeo. 
It  IS  likewife  evident,  that,  from  this  (hoe,  the  hoof 
cannot  acquire  any  bad  form;  when,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  receives  every  advantage  that  poflTibly  could  be  ex- 
pefted  from  (hoeing.  In  this  refpeft  it  may  very  pro- 
perly be  faid,  that  we  make  the  (hoe  to  the  toot, 
and  not  the  foot  to  the  (hoe,  as  is  but  too  much  the 
cafe  in  the  concave  (hoes,  where  the  foot  very  much 
refembles  that  of  a  cat's  fixed  in  a  walnut-(hell. 

"  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  hoofs  of  young*  horfes, 
before  they  are  (hod,  lor  the  moft  part  are  wide  and 
open  at  the  heels,  and  that  the  cruft  is  fufficiently  thick 
and  ftrong  to  admit  of  the  nails  being,  fixed  very  near 
the  extremities  of  each.  But,  as  I  have  formerly  :e- 
marked,  from  the  conftant  ufe  of  concave  (hoes,  the 
cru(t  of  this  part  of  the  foot  grows  thinner  and  weaker, 
and,  when  the  nails  are  fixed  too  far  back,  efpectally 
upon  the  infide,  the  horfe  becomes  lame;  to  avoid  this, 
3  F  a,  thoj;/ 
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the^  arc  placed  more  towards  the  fore*part  of  the*  hoof, 
which  caufes  the  heels  of  the  horfe  to  nave  the  greater 
fpring  upon  the  heels  of  the  fhoe,  which  is  fo  detri- 
mental as  to  occafion  lamenefs ;  whereas,  by  ufing  this 
flat  form  of  (hoe,  all  thefe  inconv^tniences  are  avoided, 
and»  if  the  hoofs  of  young  horfes,  from  the  firft  time 
that  they  were  (hod,  were  continued  to  be  treat- 
ed according  to  the  method  here  recommended,  the 
heels  would  always  retain  their  natural  ftrength  and 
ihape. 

**  By  following  this  flat  method  of  (hoeing,  and  man- 
ner of  treating  the  hoofe,  feveral  horfes  now  under  my 
care,  that  were  formerly  tender-footed  and  frequently 
lame  while  (hod  with  broad  concave  (hoes,  are  now 
quite  found,  and  their  hoofs  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  the  fird  (hoes  were  put  upon  them ;  in  particular, 
the  horfe  that  wore  the  broad  concave  (hoes  now  goes 
perfe6kly  found  in  the  open  narrow  kind  of  (hoes. 

'  '*  If  farriers  confidered  attentively  the  de(ign  of  (hoe- 
ing  horfes,  and  would  take  pains  to  make  themfelves 
acquainted  with  the  anatomical  (lra£lure  of  the  foot, 
they  would  be  then  convinced  that  this  method  oi  treat- 
ing the  hoofs,  smd  this  form  of  (hoe^  is  preferable  to 
that  which  is  fo  generally  pradifed. 

''it  has  been  alledged,  that  in  this  form  of  flioe 
horfes  do  not  go  fo  well  as  in  that  commonly  ufed. 
This  c^jedion  will  eafily  be  laid  afide,  by  attending  to 
the  following  particulars.  There  are  but  few  pra^i- 
itioners  that  can  or  will  endeavour  to  make  this  fort  of 
ihoe  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  iron,  in  formihg  it,  does 
not  fo  eafily  turn  into  the  circular  fhape  neceffary,  as 
in  the  common  flioe ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  principal 
reafon  why  farriers  objefl  to  it,  efpecially  where  they 
work  by  the  piece.  And,  as  many  hor(es  that  are 
'Commonly'  (hoed  with  concave  flioes  have  their  ibles 
confideraDljr  higher  than- the  cruft,  if  the  (hoe  is  not 
ibrmed,  or  if  it  is  n^de  too  flat,  it  mud  unavoidably 
xeft  upon  the  fole,  and  occafion  lamenefs. 
X  •*  The  pra£lice  of  paring  the  fole  and  frog  is  alfo  fo 
prevalent,  and  thought  fo  abfolutely  nece(rary,  that  it  is 
tndifcriminately  praflifedy  even  to  excefs,  on  all  kinds 
of  feet:  and  while  this  method  continues  to  be  follow- 
ed, it  cannot  be  expe£led  that  horfes  can  ^o  upon  hard 
ground  (on  this  open  (hoe)  with  that  freedom  they 
would  do  if  their  foles  and  frogs  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  their  full  natural  (Irength. 

^*  Experience  teaches  us,  that,  in  very  thin  foled 
ihoes,  we  fed  an  acute  pain  from  every  (harp-|>ointed 
(lone  we  happen  to  tread  upon.  Horfes  are  (en(ible  of 
the  fame  thing  in  their  feet,  when  their  foles,  U'r.  are 
pared  too  tfhin;  hence  they  who  are  prejudiced  againft 
this  method,  without  ever  refle£ling  upon  the  thin  ftate 
of  the  fole,  ilfc.  are  apt  to  condemn  it,  and  draw  their 
conclufions  more  from  outward  appearances  than  fjcom 
any  reafoning  or  knowledge  of  the  ftru£lure  of  the 
parts.  From  a  due  attention  likewife  to  the  ftru6lure 
of  a  horfe's  foot  in  a  natural  ftate,  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  paring  away  the  fole,  frog,  He.  muft  be  hurtful, 
and  in  reality  is  deftroying  that  fubftance  provided  by 
nature  for  the  defence  of  tne  internal  parts  of  the  foot, 
fo  that  it  mud  be  more  liable  to  accidents  from  hard 
(bodies,  fuch  as  (harp  (lones,  nails,  glafs,  He  '  From 


this  confideration  we  (hall  Iikewt(e  find,  that  ^  narrow 
piece  of  iron  adapted  to  the  (hape  and  fize  of  the  foot  is 
the  onlythiiijg  nece(rary  to  prpted  the  cruft  from  break- 
ing  or  wearing  away ;  the  fole,  tff .  requiring  qo  dc- 
Eence  if  never  pared. 

••  There  is  one  obfervation  I  would  farther  make, 
which  is,  that  the  ftioe  (hould  be  made  of  good  iron,' 
well  worked,  or  what  fmiths  call  faammer^rdened* 
that  is,  beat  all  over  lightly  with  a  hammer,  whenaU 
moft  cold.  The  Spanip  and  Pertuguf/t  farriers  ufe  this 
pra£Uce  greatly^  inlbmuch  that  people,  who  have  ben 
them  at  work,  have  reported  that  they  form  their  horfes 
(hoes  without  heating  tham  in  the  (ue  as  we  do.  It  is 
well  known,  that  heating  of  iron  till  it  is  red  (bftens  it 
greatly;  and  when  (hoes  thus  foftened  are  put  upon 
Horfes  feet,  they  wear  away  like  lead.  Botr  wheo  the 
(hoes  are  well  hammered,  the  iron  becomes  more  com- 
pa3,  firm,  and  hard,  fo  that  a  well-hammered  (hoe, 
though  made  coniiderabl)^  lighter,  vet  will  laft  as  long 
as  one  that  is  made  heavier;  the  aa vantage  of  which  is 
obvious^  as  thehoxfe  will  move  his  feet  with  moreac 
tivity,  and  be  in  lefs  danger  of  cutting  his  legs, 

•*  The  common  concave  (hoes  arc  very  faulty  in  this 
re(pe£l;  for,  in  fitting  or(baping  them  to  the  foot,  they 
require  to  be  frequently  heated,  in  order  to  make  them 
bend  to  the  unequal  (urface  which  the  hoof  acquires 
from  the  conftant  ufe  of  thefe  (hoes :  they  thereby  be* 
come  foft,  and  to  attempt. to  harden  them  by  bedUngor 
hammering  when  they  are  (haped  to  the  foot  would  ua. 
do  the  whole.  But  flat  (hoes,  by  making  them,  when 
heated,  a  little  narrower  than  the  foot,  will,  by  ma^ 
of  hammering,  become  wider,  and  acouire  a  degree  of 
elafticSy  and  nrmnefs,  which  it  ii^neceiiary  they  Ihuuld 
have,  but  impo(fible  to  be  given  diem  by  any  other 
means  whatever;  fo  that  any  farrier  from  practice  will 
foon  be  able  to  judge,  from  the  quality  of  the  iron,  how 
much  a  ihoe,  in  (ittii^  it  to  the  circumference  of  the 
hoof,  will  ftretch  by  hammering  when  it  is  almoft  cold: 
this  operation,  in  ntting  flat  (hues,  will  be  lefs  difficult, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  as  there  are  no  in- 
equalities on  the  furface  of  the  hoof  (or  at  leail  ought 
not  to  be)  which  require  to  be  bended  thereto,  (hoes  of 
this  kind  only  require  to  be  made  fmooth  and  flat; 
hence  they  will  prefs  equally  upon  the  circumference 
or  cruft  oi  the  hoof,  which  is  the  natural  tread  of  a 
horfe." 

When  the  roads,  Wr.  are  covered  with  ice,  it  be- 
comes  necelfary  to  have  the  heels  of  the  (hoes  turned 
up,  and  frequently  (harpened,  in  order  to  prevent 
horfes  from  flipping  and  falling.  As  this  cannot  be 
done  without  the  frequent  moving  of  the  (hoes,  which 
breaks  and  deftroys  the  cruft  of  the  hoofs  where  the 
nails  are  drove,  to  prevent  this,  it  is  recommended  to 
thofe  who  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence»  to  have 
fteel  points  fcrewed  into  the  heels  or  quarters  of  each 
(hoe,  which  might  be  taken  out  and  put  in  occafion- 
ally. 

The  method .  of  doing  this  properly^  as  dire6led  by 
M.  Clerk,  is  flrft  to  have  the  (hoes  fitted  to  the  fhape 
of  the  hoof,  then  to  make  a  fmall  round  hole  in  the.ex- 
tremity  of  each  heel,  or  in  the  quarters,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  morci  in  proportion 
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to  the  breadth  and  ike  pf  the  (hpe;  in  each  of  thefe 
holes  a  fcrew  is  to  be  made;  the  fteel  points  are  like- 
wife  to  have  a  fcrew  on  them,  exadlly  fitted  to  that  in 
the  fhoes.  Care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fcrew  on  the 
points  is  no  longer,  when  they  are  fcrewed  into  the 
flioe,  than  the  thicknefs'of  the  latter.  The  fteel  points 
are  to" be  made  (harp;  they  may  be  either  made  fquare, 
triangular,  or  chiflel -pointed,  as  may  be  mod  aj?reea. 
ble ;  the  height  of  tne  point  above  the  (hoe  mould 
not  exceed  half  an  inch  for  a  faddle  borfe,  they  may 
be  made  higher  for  a  draft  horfe.  The  key  or  handle 
that  is  neceflary  to  fcrew  them  in  and  out  occafion- 
ally,  is  made  in  the  (hape  of  the  capital  leker  T,  and 
of  a  fufficient  (ize  and  (trength ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
handle,  a  focket  or  cavity  muft  be  made,  properly 
adapted  to  the  (hape  of  the  fteel  point,  and  fo  deep  as 
to  receive  the  wligle  head  of  the  point  that  is  above  the 
(hoe.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fcrew  from  breaking  at 
the  neck,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  a  gradual  taper ; 
the  fame  is  likewife  to  be  obferved  of  the  female  fcrew 
that  receives  it,  that  is/  the  hole  muft  be  wider  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  (hoe  than  the  under  part ;  the  (harp 
points  may  be  tempered  or  hardened,  m  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  growing  too  foon  blunt:  but,  wnen 
they  become  blunt,  they  may  be  (harpened  as  at  firft. 
Thefe  points  (hould  be  unfcrewed  wnen  the  horfe  is 
put  into  the  ftable,  as  the  ftones  will  dp  them  more. in- 
jury in  a  few  minutes  than  a  day's  riding  on  ice.  A 
draft  horfe  (houid  have  one  point  on  each  (hoe»  as 
that  gives  them  firmer  footing  in  diawfaig  on  ice;  but 
for  a  faddle  horfe,  when  they  are  put  there,  they  are 
apt  to  make  him  trip  and  ftumble. 

When  the  (hoes  are  provided  with  thefe  points,  a 
horfe  will  travel  on  ice  with  the  greateft  fecurity  and 
lieadinefs,  much  more  fo  than  on  caufeway  or  turnpike 
roads,  as  the  weight  of  the  horfe  pre(iies  them  down 
in  the  ice  at  every  Itep  he  makes. 

On  this  fubje^,  Mr.EpwARDCoLEMAN,of  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  Lffuion^  has  publifhed  ingenious  and 
learnea  obfervations,  in  which  he  proves  the  impropriety 
of  the  methods  formerly  ufed,  and  pofnts  out  tne  proper 
treatment  neceiTary  to  afHft  the  farrier  in  (hoeins  hones. 
Indeed  he  fays  the  pradice  of  (hoeing  horfes  does  not 
appear  to  have  undeigoae  any  material  alteration  for 
centuries,  although  this  art  is  fufceptible  of  great  im- 

Erovemcnt,  as  thofe  who  have  been  employed  to  (hoe 
orfes,  and  attend  to  their  difeafes,  have  never  afied' 
upon  principles  of  any  fort,  and  being  ignorant  of  tlie 
(lru6lure,  and  totally  deftitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
ufes  of  the  different  parts,  bow  (hould  they  be  able  to 
cut  the  hool:  and  apply  a  (hoe  without  deftroying,  or  in 
fome  degree  per\'ert  tne  intentions  of  nature.  All  this 
IVIr.  CoLKMAN  demonftrates,  and  proves  that  by  the 
libers^l  afTiftance  of  many  of  our  moft  eminent  men  of 
phyfical  and  anatomical  knowledge,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  give  fuch  ufeful  inftru6lions  in  Che  art  of  (hoeing 
horlcs,  as  not  only  aflifts  that  animal,  but  prevents 
inany  of  thofe  difeafes  which  have  too  frequently  ren- 
dered them  ufclefs.  To  elucidate  this  he  has  given 
feveral  plates,  with  references  to  every  part  of  the  foot 
and  (hoe,  in  order  to  enable  anyperfon  to  form  a  proper 
idea  of  the  right  (hape  and  u(e  of  both,  and  tnereby 


prevent  the  mifchief  too  frequently  occafioned  by  igno^ 
ranee.     Upon  the  whole  he  (hews  the  utility  and  bene- 
fit to  the  community  by  the  Veterinary  College,  whofc 
inftitution  has  met   with  fuch  univerfal  approbation^ 
both  from  the  gentleman  and  farrier,  as  well  as  the 
board  of  ordnance,  lie*  lie,    and  the  ingenious   and 
inflru6live    manner    in    which  he     has    treated    the 
fubje6>,  (hew  what  attention  he   has  paid  to    it,  and 
ior  which  he  merits  the  public  thanks.    'Fhe  obftinacy 
and  ignorance  of  blackfmiths,  induced  him  to  recom^ 
mend  a  change  in  their  old  erroneous  method,  and  ad- 
vifes  all  thole   who  wi(h  to  adopt  the  improved  me-* 
thod,  to  fend  with  their  horfes,  when  they  are  convey 
ed  to   the  blackfmith,    the  following  dire£lions,    in 
writing : 

'*  IWr.  A.  B,  defires  his  horfes  may  be  always  (hpd, 
and  their  feet  treated  as  follows :  Nothing  to  be  cut 
from  the  fole,  binders,  or  frog,  but  loofe  rotte^i  fcales. 
No  (hoes  to  be  fitted  on  red-hot  Shoes  t»  be  made  of 
good  iron,  with  a  flat  furface  for  the  horfe  to  (land  on, 
web  not  fo  wide  as  formerly,  and  weakeft  at  heel,  that  • 
the  frog  may  reft  on  the  ground.  No  more  opening  of 
heels  on  any  pretence." 

Rather  tnan  lofe  a  good  cuftomer,  this  has  always 
been  complied  with,  and  the  happy  confequence  has 
been,  that  many  horfes  which  -before  had  never  a  heel 
to  ftand  upon,  with  fcarce  a  found  place  in  the  cruft 
in  which  to  drive  a  nail,  have  now  the  enjoyment  of 
their  feet,  in  a  full,  ftrong,  found,  natural  ftate;  and 
my  friends,  who  were  at  firft  ftageered  by  the  prejudice 
and  pertinacious  impudence  of  the  ftable  gentry,  have  at 
length  learned  to  defpife  it  as  it  merits,  and  to  judge  for 
themfelves. 

It  having  been  objeAed,  that  to  weaken  or  lower  the 
(hoe  heels  too  much,  previous  to  a  fufficient  growth  of 
the  frog,  might  expofe  the  flexor  mufcle  to  an  impror 
per  extenfion,  a  medium  may  be  obferved,  until  the 
frog  (hall  have  grown  fo  as  to  reft  upon  the  ground, 
after  which  there  can  be  no  room  -for  farther  folici- 
tude. 

SHOLE,  a  company  of  flAi. 

SHOOT,  {with  Hunters)  a  young  deer. 

SHOOTING  OF  Fowl  ;  whether  the  game  be  fly* 
ing,  or  on  a  hedge  or  tree^  always  endeavour  to  (hooc 
as  near  as  you  poflSbly  can,  with  the  wind,  and  rather 
(ideways,  or  behind  the  fowl,  than  in  tlieir  fac^ ;  nor 
(hoot  at  a  (ingle  bird,  if  you  can  compafs  more  within 
your  level. 

If  they  be  on  a  tree,  hedge,  or  the  ground,  feekouc 
for  the  moft  conVenient  iheltcr  you  can  of  a  hedse, 
bank,  tree,  ^c.  that  you  may  be  concealed  from  the 
fight  of  the  fowl,  *aiid  being  within  (hot,  and  having  a 
fair  mark,  lofe  no  time,  but  let  fly! 

SHOOTING  Flying,  is  by  experience  found  to  1^ 
the  beft  and  moft  diverting  way  of  fliooting:  it  is 
neceflary  for  any  gentleman  who  fports  much,  to  have 
two  guns ;  the  barrel  of  one  about  two  fi?et  nine  inches, 
which  will  ferve  very  well  for  the  beginning  of  thefea- 
fon,  and  for  wood-fhooting ;  the  other  about  three  feet 
three  inches,  for  open-(hooting  after  Mkhaelmas^  the 
birds  by  that  time  are  grown  To  (hy,  that  your  (hoots 
muft  be  at  longer  diftance«    But  if  you  intend  one  gun 
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to  fcrve  for  all  purpofcs,  then  a  three-feet  barreli  of 
thereabouts,  is  raoft  proper. 

You  fhould  always  have  it  cocked  in  rcadincfs,  hold- 
ing your  thumb  over  the  cock,  left  it  (houldgo  off  when 
ypu  would  not  have  it. 

It  is  generally  accounted  the  beft  way  to  aim  at  the 
head»  if  the  game  flies  over  youx  head  ;  but  to  aim  as 
it  were  under  the  belly,  if  it  flies  from  you  ;  and  it 
will  be  beft  to  let  the  game  fly  a  little  paft  you  before 
you  let  fly,  for  fo  doing  the  (hot  will  the  better  enter 
the  body.  Shot  delivered  from  a  gun  in  general  lofe 
or  decreafe  haif  the  quantity  every  ten  yards,  or  there- 
abouts ;  fo  that  at  forty  yards  there  will  not  be  thrown 
in  above  a  fourth  of  wnat  would  be  into  the  fame  fpace 
at  twenty  yards.  From  which  it  appears,  that  if  you 
take  aim  a  foot  before  a  crofs  (Iioot  at  forty  yards,  you 
will  be  the  moft  likely  to  meet  the  bird  with  the  centre 
(hot ;  and  which  is  looked  upon  to  fly  the  itrongeft, 
and  to  be  the  more  efficacious  at  long  diftances,  than 
the  diverging  (hot ;  for  whether  it  be  the  (hot  ftriking 
again  ft  each  other,  or  againft  the  air,  at  firft  coming  out 
o?  the  muzzle,  of  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  their  di- 
verging,  it  muft  in  fome  degree  retard  their  motion. 
But  if  there  be  a  brifk  wind,  it  will  certainly  bend  the 
courfe  of  the  fliot ;  you  muft  therefore  coniider,  whe- 
ther the  wind  blow  with  the  bird,  or  againft  it,  if  it 
blow  with  it,  you  need  little  more  than  to  obferve  the 
general  rule ;  becaufe  the  wind  helps  the  bird  forward' 
nearly  as  much  as  it  diverts  the  (hot :  but  if  it  fly 
againft  the  wind,  the  (hot  declines  more  than  the  bird  is 
, retarded,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  take  aim  at  a  great- 
er drftance  before  the  bird. 

One  good  pointer  in  the  field  at  a  time,  if  you  have 
patience  to  attend  him,  will  be  fufHcient  for  two  men 
to  flioot  with ;  but  if  you  have  an  old  fpring  fpaniel, 
that  is  fo  well  under  command  that  you  can  always 
keep  him  near  you,  fuch  a  dog  may  be  ufed  with  your 
pointer  with  great  advantage:  as  he  will. better  find 
birds  that  are  wounded,  and  alfo  fpring  fuch  as  are  near 
you,  which  you  otherwife  might  pals.  But  if  you 
(hould  be  fond  of  hunting  many  pointers  together  in  a 
field,  as  is  frequently  done,  you  fhould  not  have  more 
than  one  amongft  them,  who  has  been  taught  to  fetch 
his  game;  left  by  endeavouring  to  get  it  from  each 
other,  they  fliould  tear  it. 

Two  perfons  in  the  field  with  guns  are  better  than 
more  at  partridge  (hooting ;  who  mould  with  patience 
pay  a  due  attention  to  each  other.  When  your  dog 
points,  walk  up  without  any  hurry,  feparating  a  few 
yards  one  to  the  right  the  other  to  the  left  of  your  dog : 
if  a  covey  fp  rings,  never  flioot  into  the  mid  ft  of  them, 
hut  let  him  on  the^left  (ingle  out  a  bird  which  flieth  to 
the  left,  and  him  on  the  right  a  bird  to  the  right,  that 
you  may  not  interrupt  each  other,  nor  both  (hoot  at  the 
fame  bird,  ajid  readily  let  fly  at  the  firft  aim.  Let  each 
of  you  mark  the  f41  of  his  bird,  and  immediately  run  to 
the  place  ;  and  if  the  dog  does  not  fecure  it,  or  the  bird 
(hould  be  only  wounded,  and  have  run,  put  him  upon 
the  fcent;  but  if  your  dog  underftands  his  bufinefs,  and 
Will  fetch  his  game,  it  is  better  to  truft  to  him,  and  load 
again  as  quick  as  you  can.     It  will  always  be  of  great 


ufc,  and  fave  much  time  and  trouble,  to  have  a  perfon 
without  a  gun,  to  mark  the  flight  of  the  birds. , 

If  a  fingle  bird  be  fprung,  let  him  take  the  (hoot  to 
whofe  fide  it  flies  :  the  bird  being  killed,  caufe  your 
dog  to  lie  by  it  whilft  you  load,  left  he  fpring  other 
birds  that  are  near  you. 

I  f  you  trace  the  birds  to  a  hedge,  double  the  row  by 
walking  one  on  each  fide,  taking  your  dog  on  the  ditch 
fide;  here,  if  you  have  a  fpaniel,  he  will  be  of  great 
ufe;  as  you  may  make  him  go  along  in  the  ditch,  and 
your  pointer  on  the  other  fide ;  by  which  means  you 
will  not  pafs  a  bird,  and  one  of  you  will  moft  likely  get 
a  good  (hoot  at  it.  Your  own  judgment,  with  ver- 
little  experience,  will  beft  direfl  where  the  birds  are 
moft  likely  to  be  found  at  different  times  of  the  day,  ac 
cording  to  the  grounds  you  have  to  hunt  in. 

A  fowling-piece  fhould  not  be  fired  more  than  twen- 
ty or  five-and-twenty  times  without  being  waflicd;  a 
barrel,  when  foul,  neither  fhoots  fo  ready,  nor  carries 
the  (hot  fo  far,  as  when  clean.  The  flint,  nan,  and 
hammer,  fhould  be  well  wiped  after  each  (hot ;  this 
contributes  greatly  to  make  the  piece  go  off  quick,  but 
then  it  (hould  be  done  with  fuch  expedition,  that  the 
barrel  may  be  reloaded  whilft  warm.  The  flint  fliould 
be  frequently  changed,  without  waiting  until  it  miffes 
fire  before  a  new  one  is  put  in.  Fifteen  or  eighteen 
fliots,  therefore,  fhould  only  be  fired  with  the  fame  flint; 
the  expence  is  too  trifling  to  be  regarded,  and  by 
changing  it  thus  often  much  vexation  will  be  prevented. 
A  gun,  alfo,  fhould  never  be  fired  with  the  prime  of 
the  preceding  day ;  it  may  happen  that  an  old  priming 
will  fometimes.go  off  well,  but  it  will  more  frequently 
contrad  moifture  and  fuze  in  the  firing;  then  theobjeti 
will  moft  probably  be  miflTed,  and  that  oecaufe  the  piece 
was  not  frefh  primed. 

Some  attention  is  requifite  in  loading  a  piece ;  the 
powder  (hould  be  only  (lightly  rammed  down,  for  which 
purpofe,  it  is  fufficient  to  prefs  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
times  on  the  wadding,  and  nqt  (as  the  ufual  praftice  is) 
to  ram  down  the  wadding  by  main  force,  by  drawing  up 
the  ramrod,  and  then  returning  it  into  the  barrel  with  a 
jerk  of  the  arm,  many  fucceffive  times.  For,  by  com- 
preffing  the  powder  in  this  violent  mariner,  (ome  of 
the  grains  will  nece(rarily  be  bruifed,  M'hilft  the  explo- 
fion  will  not  be  fo  quick,  and  the  (hot  will  be  fprcad 
wider. 

In  pouring  the  charge  of  powder  into  the  barrel,  care 
(hould  be  taken,  to  hold  the  meafure  as  much  as  poffi. 
ble  in  a  perpendicular  linej  that  the  powder  may  the 
more  readily  fall  to  the  bottom.  It  is  even  of  fervicc 
to  ftrike  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  gently  on  the  ground, 
in  order  to  detach  thofe  grains  of  powder,  wliich,  11 
falling  down,  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  barrel. 

The  fhot  fhould  never  be  rammed  down  tight :  after 
having  given  a  ftroke  on  the  ground  with  the  butt-end 
of  the  gun,  in  order  to  fettle  it,  the  fame  as  for  the 
powder,  the  wadding  (hould  then  be  gently  put  down, 
but  much  lefs  clofe  than  that  over  the  powder ;  for, 
when  the  (hot  is  wadded  too  tight,  it  fpreads  wide,  and 
the  piece  will  recoil.  In  this,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  mode  of  loading,  the  fportfman  (hould  never 
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carry  his  gun  under  his  arm,  with  the  muzzle  inclined  to 
tiic  ground  ;  that  pra6tice  at  all  times  loofens  the  wad-' 
(ling  and  charge  too  much,  fometimes  produces  the  lofs 
ot  (hot,  and  always  indicates  lazinefs  ia  the  ihooter, 
and  inditference  to  the  fport. 

When  the  piece  is  fired,  it  (hould,  if  poflTible,  be  re- 
loaded immediately,  whilft  the  barrel  is  warm,  lell  by 
delaying;  it  a  certain  moillure  ftiovld  be  formed  in  the 
ban  el,  which  would  retain  a  part  of  the  powder  wlien 
jwurlng  in  the  charge,  and  hmderit  from  falling  to  the 
bottom.  Powder,  alio,  '?  ill  imbibe  moiOure  from  the 
air,  and  therefore  it  is  of  additional  advantage  to  load 
the  piece  whilrt  the  barrel  is  warm,  becaufe  fome  part 
of  the  moiOure  will  be  thereby  evaporated.  For  the 
fame  rcafons,  the  fportfman  ftiould  fire  off  a  little  pow- 
der before  he  loads  the  firft  time ;  for  it  has  been 
found,  even  in  the  dryeft  feafons,  that  the  coldnefs  oi 
the  barrel,  and  perhaps  fome  little  moifture  condenfed 
in  its  cavity,  have  fenfibly  diminilhed  the  force  of  the 
powder  in  the  firll  difcharge. 

Some  fportfmen  prime  before  they  load :  this  may 
be  proper  when  the  touch-hole  is  enlarged,  and  the 
barrel  is  very  thin  at  that  place,  becaufe,  in  that  cafe, 
if  the  piece  is  not  firft  primed,  i;:  will  in  loading  prime 
itfelf,  which  diminilhcs  the  charge ;  but,  when  the 
touch-hrde  is  of  its  proper  tize,  the  piece  (hould  never 
be  primed  until  after  it  is  loaded ;  for  then  it  will  be 
known,  from  the  few  grains  of  powder  which  ufually 
make  their  way  into  the  pan,  that  the  touch-hole  is 
clear  and  unobftruded;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  no 
grains  come  through,  that  it  will  be  proper  to  ftrike  tbc 
butt-end  of  the  gun  fmartly  with  the  hand,  and  to 
prick  the  touch-hole  until  they  appear.  But,  whether 
the  pradice  is  to  prime  before  or  after  loading  the 
piece,  it  is  highly  proper,  after  every  difchargCi  to 
prick  the- toucn-hole,  and,  what  is  fttU  better,  to 
guard  againft  all  remains  of  fuze  or  fquib,  bv  inferring 
into  the  touch-hole  the  feather  of  a  partridge's  wing, 
which  will  xfot  only  clear  it  of  thefe  dangerous  re- 
mains, but,  if  the  piece  is  delayed  to  be  re-charged, 
will  take  away  all  humidity  that  may  be  contracted 
there. 

Every  fportfman  has  his  own  manner  of  bringing  his 
gun  up  to  his  (houlder,  and  of  taking  aim ;  and  each 
follows  his  own  fancy  with  refpeft  to  the  ftock  of  his 
fowling-piece,  and  its  Oiape.  Some  like  it  long,  others 
fhort;  one  prefers  It  ftraight,  another  bent.  And,  zX- 
though  there  are  fome  fportfmen,  who  (hoot  equally 
well  with  pieces  flocked  in  different  ways  and  (hapes, 
yet  certain  principles  may  be  laid  down,  as  well  upon 
what  is  the  proper  length,  as  upon  the  proper  bent, 
that  the  ftock  of  a  gun  ihould  have.  But  in  the  appli- 
cation, thofc  principles  are  very  frequently,  nay  moft 
commonly,  counterafted,  by  the  whim  or  the  particular 
convenience  of  the  (hooter.  Generally  fpeaking,  how- 
ever, it^  is  certain,  that,  for  a  tall,  long-armed  man, 
the  flock  of  a  gun  fhould  be  longer  than  for  one  of  a 
lefs  ftature  and  (horter  arm.  That  a  ftraight  ftock  is 
proper  for  him  who  has  high  (houlders,  and  a  (hort 
necK  ;  for,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
(ult  for  him,  efpecially  in  the  quick  motion  required 
m  (hooting  at  a  flying  or  running  object,  to  place  the 


butt  of  the  gun-ftock  firmly  to  the  (houlder;  the  op- 
per  part  alone  would  in  general  be  fixed,  which  would 
not  only  raife  the  muzzle,  andconfcquentlyflioothi^^ 
but  make  the  recoil  more  fenfibly  ielt,  than  if  the 
whole  end  of  the  ftock  were  firmly  phccji  on  the  (houl- 
der. 6e(ides,  fuppofing  the  ftiooter  to  bring  the  butt 
home  to  his  [houlder,  he  would  fcarccly  be  able  to  level 
his  piece  at  the  objcdl.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  %vith 
low  fhoulders,  and  a  long  nt-ck,  requires  a  ftock  much 
bent ;  for,  if  it  is  ftraight,  he  will,  in  the  a^  of  lower- 
ing his  head  to  that  place  of  the  ftock  at  which  his  cheek 
Biould  relt,  in  taking  aim,  feel  a  conliraint,  which  he 
never  expeiiences,  when,  by  the  efFcd  ot  the  proper  de- 
gree of  bent,  the  ftock  lends  him  (omc  alhftani:e,and,  as 
It  were,  meets  his  aim  half- way. 

Independent,  however,  of  thefe  principles,  the  <^p- 
plication  of  which  is  fubje>^  to  a  variety  ot  modifica- 
tions; we  venture  to  advife  the  fportfman  in  the  choice 
ot  a  fowling-piece,  that  a  long  ftock  is  preferable  to  a 
(hort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  rather  more  bent  than 
ufual;  for  a  long  ftock  fits  firmer  to  the  (houlder  than 
a  (hort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  (hooter  is  ac- 
cuftomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally  fup* 
ports  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod  into 
the  f^ock. 

The  pra£lice  of  placing  that  hand  near  the  bridge  of 
the  guard  is,  undoubtedly,  a  bad  one;  the  aim  is  never 
fo  fure,  nor  has  the  (hooter  fuch  a  ready  command  over 
his  piece,  as  when  he  places  his  hand  near  the  entrance 
of  the  ramrod,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ftrongly  grafps 
the  barrel ;  inftead  of  refting  it  between  his  fore-hnger 
and  thumb,  in  conformity  \iith  the  general  cuftom.  It 
mafy,  therefore,  be  depended  upon,  that  a  ftock  bent  a 
little  more  than  ordinary  is  better  for  (hooting  true 
than  one  too  ftraieht,  becaufe  the  latter,  in  coming  up 
to  the  aim,  is  fubjedi  to  the  inconvenience  of  caufing 
the  f{)ortfman  to  (hoot  too  high. — We  would  alfo  ad* 
vife  him  to  have  his  fowling  piece  a  little  elevated-  at 
the  muzzle,  and  the  fight  fmall  and  flat ;  for  the  expe- 
rienced well  know,  that  it  is  more  ufual  to  (hoot  low  than 
high.  It  is,  therefore,  of  fervice  that  a  piece  (hould 
(hoot  a  little  high,  and  then,  the  more  flat  the  fight, 
the  better  the  line  of  aim  will  coincide  with  the  line  of 
fire,  and  in  confequence  the  gun  will  be  lefs  liable  to 
(hoot  low. 

The  method  by  which  to  avoid  milling  a  crofs-(hot, 
whether  it  be  flying  or  running  is,  not  6nly  to  take  aim 
before  the  objea,  but  likewife  not  involuntarily  to  flop 
the  motion  of  the  arms,  at  the  moment  of  pulling  the 
triffger;  for  the  inftant  the  hand  flops  in  order  to  fire, 
although  the  fpace  of  time  is  almoft  imperceptible,  the 
objedV,  if  a  bird,  gets  beyoml  the  line  ot  aim,  and 
the  (hot.wiH  fly  behind  it;  and  if  .4  hare  or  rabbit  is 
(hot  at  in  thi^  manner,  whilft  running,  and  elpccially 
if  at  a  diftance,  the  animal  will  only  be  flightly  ftrucfc 
in  the  buttocks,  and  will  be  taken  biit  by  hazard. 
When  a  bird,  however,  is  flying  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
the  (hooter,  this  (auk  can  do  no  harm ;  the  obje6t  can 
fcarcely  elcape,  if  the  piece  be  but  tolerably  well  di- 
re£led,  unlds,  indeed,  it  is  ficpd  at  the  moment  the 
game  fprings,  and  before  the  birds  have  tiken  a  hori- 
zontal flight.     Intl>at  cafe,  if  the  hand  fliould  ftop  ever 

fo 
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fo  littir  arthe  inftant  of  firing,  the  fportfman  will  flioot 
low,  and  inevitably  raifs  the  mark. 

It  becomes,,  therefore,  extremely  effential  to  accuf- 
tom  the  hand,  in  taking  aim,  to  follow  the  objeft,  with- 
out fufpcnding  the  motion  ip  the  Icaft  degree,  which  is  a 
capital  point  towards  acquiring  the  art  offhooting  well : 
the  contrary  habit,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  correS, 
when  once  contra£\ed,  prevents  that  perfon  from  attain- 
ing perfedion  in  the  art,  who,  in  other  rcfpefts,  may 
eminently  poffcfs  quicknefs  of  fight  and  fteadinefs  of 

ai">-  ,  .      .    r 

Nor  is  it  lefs  effential  in  a  crofs-fliot  to  aim  before 

the  objeft,  in  propoitton  to  its  diftance,  at  the  time  of 
firing.  If  a  partridge,  for  inftance,  flies  acrofs  at  the 
diftance  of  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  paces,  it  will  be 
fufficicnt  to  take  aim  at  the  head,  or,  at  moft",  but  a 
fmall  fpace  before.  The  fame  rule  will  nearly  hold  in 
the  cafes  ot  (hootitig  quails,  woodcocks,  pheafants,  or 
wild  ducks,  although  thofe  birds  move  their  wings 
flower  than  the  partridge.  But,  if  the  objefi  is  fifty, 
fixty,  or  feventy  paces  diftant,  it  then  becomes  nccef- 
fary  to  aim  at  leaft  half  a  foot  before  the  head.  The 
fame  praQicc  fliould  be  obferved  in  (hooting  at  a  hare 
or  raboit,  when  running  in  a  crofs  direSion,  making 
due  allowance  fbr  the  diftance,  and  for  the  fwiftnefs  oT 
the  pace,  which  is  not  always  the  fame.  It  is  alfo  pro- 
per, in  (booting  at  an  objeft  very  diftant,  to  take 
aim  a  little  above  it,  becaufe  (hot,  as  well  as  ball, 
have  but  a  certain  range  in  point  blank,  beyond 
which,. each  begins  to  deTcribc  the  curve  oi  the  para- 

When  ahare  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the  (hooter, 
he  fliould  take  his  aim  between  the  cars,  otherwifo  he 
will  run  the  hazard  either  of  raiflTing,  or  at  leaft  of  not 
killing  dead,  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  ••  clean."  A 
true  Iportfman,  who  has  the  ambition  of  (hooting  well, 
is  not  content  with  only  breaking  the  wing  of  a  par- 
tridge, or  the  thigh  of  a  hare,  when  he  (hoots  at  a  fair 
diftance  :  for,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  hare,  or  the  partridge, 
ought  to  be  fhot  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  (hould  remain 
in  the  place  where  it  falls,  and  not  require  the  af- 
iiftance  of  dogs  to  take  it.  But,  if  he  (hoots  at  a 
*great  diftance,  it  is  no  reproach  that  the  partridge  is 
only  winged,  or  the  hare  wounded,   fo  that  it  cannot 

cfcape, 

Praftice  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  dif- 
tance at  which  he  (hould  (hoot.  The  diftance  at  which 
he  ought  infallibly  to  kill  any  kind  of  game,  with  patent 
(hot  (No.  3)  provided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  paces  for  the  footed,  and 
from  forty  >  to  forty -five  paces  for  the  winged  game. 
%  Beyond  this  diftance,  even  to  fifty  or  fifty-hvc  paces, 
both  partridges  and  hares  are  fometimes.  killed,  but,  in 
generaU  the  hares  are  only  flightly  wounded,  and  carry 
away  the  •  (hot ;  and  the  partridges,  at  that  diflancc, 
prefcnt  fo  fmall  a  furface,  that  they  frequently  efcape 
untouched  between  the  vacant  fpaccs  of  the  circle* 
Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  a  partridge  may  not  be 
killed  with  No.  3,  patent  (hot,  at  fixty,  and  even  fe- 
venty paces  diftance ;    but  then  theic  (hots  are  very 

rare. 

Thofe  who  know  the  range  gf  a  fowling-piece,  and 


the  clofenefs  of  its  fliot,.(hrug  up  their  Aioulders  at  tht 
romances  of  thofe  fportfmen,  who,  by  their  own  ac- 
counts,  daily  kill,  with  (hot  (No.  3)  at  the  diftaqceof 
ninety  and  one  hundred  p^ces.  Nay,  fome  even  go  fo 
far  as  to  aflert,  that  they  have  killed,  with  this  fized 
(hot,  hares  at  one. hundred  and  ten  paces,  and  pheafants 
at  one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  with  (hot  No.  5,  a  man  may  have  killed  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  at  one  hundred  and  ten,  or  pofljbly 
at  one  hunared  and  twenty  paces ;  but  then  thefe  (hots 
are  fo  e^ctraordinary;  and  occur  fo  feldom,  that  the 
whole  life  of  a  fportman  will  fcarcely  a(Ford  more  than 
twojor  three  inftances;  and,  when  it  does  happen,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  by  a.fingle  pellet,  which,  by  great 
chance,  has  hit  either  the  wing  or  the  head  of  the  par. 
tridge,  or  has  ftruck  the  head  of  the  hare,  by  which  ii  is 
ftunned,  or,  perhaps,  has  penetrated  the  fmall  part  of  the 
(houlder,  wnere  there  is,  to  prevent  the  wound  being 
mortal,  only  a  ver)r  thin  (kin,  which,  being  ftretched  by 
the  animal  in  running,  is  thereby  rendered  more  eafyto 
be  nierced  with  the  (hot. 

For  expertnefs  in  finding  the  game,  a  fportfman  mull 
pay  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  feafons,  and  the 
weather ;  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  even  to 
thofe  hours  of  the  day  which  are  more  or  lefs  favoura- 
ble for  (hooting.  In  warm  weather  he  (hould  hunt  for 
the  game  in  plains  and  in  open  grounds,  at  the  fame 
time  bearing  m  teind,  that,  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
the  birds  frequent  moift  places,  marfhes  where  there  is 
little  water  and  much  hign  grafs,  the  fides  of  rivers  and 
brooks,  and  hills  expofed  to  the  north.  But,  in  cold 
weather,  they  will  moft  commonly  be  found  on  little 
hills  expofed  to  the  fbuth  ;  along  hedge*rows,  among 
the  heath,  in  ftubbles,  and  in  paftures  where  there  is 
much  furze  and  fern.  In  hard  frofls^  they  get  into 
thickets,  low  places,  and  marfhes,  where  they  feek  to 
(helter  themfelves  from  the  cold,  as  well  as  the  bear,  in 
different  feafons.  The  greateft  part,  however,  of  thefe 
rules  will  only  apply  when  the  weather  is  extremely 
hot  or  feverely  cold,  at  both  of  which  times  the  hares 
and  partridges  almoft  totally  defert  the  plains  and  open 
grounds.  The  ffame  is  'more  eafily  approached,  or,  in 
the  language  of  iporting,  **  lies  better  "in  covert  than  in 
open  places :  a  double  advantage  is  therefore  obtained  by 
hunting  for  them  in  the  former. 

He  mould,  at  all  times  of  the  (hooting-feafon,  go  out 
in  the  mornine  before  the  dew  is  off.  At  that  tim^tbe 
(hepherds  and  their  flocks,  the  huibandmen  and  their 
teams,  have  not  entirely  fpread  over  the  fields,  and  have 
as  yet  fprung  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  game ;  the  fccnis 
of  the  preceding  night  will  alfo  be  more  warm,  and  the 
dogs  will  hit  them ofFbetter.  Befides,  if  he  is  not  early, 
he  lofes  fuch  opportunities  of  fhooting  as  he  will  not 
meet  again  during  the  remainder  of  the  day.  All  thefe 
advantages,  therefore,  greatly  counterbalance  the  notion 
generally  received,,  that,  as  the  birds  will  not  lie 
well  while  the  ground  is  wet,  the  fportfman  (hould  not 
go  out  early  in  the  mornitig,  or.  before  the  dew  is  gone 
off. 

The  colour  of  the  drefs  which  the  fhooter  (houM  wear 
is  worthy  notice.  Green  is  unqueftionably  the  bell  in 
the  early  part  of  the  feafon,  whilft  the  leaves  remain  on 

the 
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tbe  trees,  For«  if  be  is  cbd  in  a  ghiring  colour,  ivhen 
the  face  of  the  country  retains  Its  verdure,  the  game  will 
perceive  his  approach  more  eafily,  and  from  agrcater  dif- 
tance.  In  winter,  for  the  fame  reafon,  hisdrefs  (hould  be 
compofed  of  a  dark  brown,  or  fome  colour  tefembling 
that  of  the  dead  leat. 

It  is  beft  to  hunt  as  much  as  poflible  againft  the  wind, 
.  not  only  to  prevent  the  game  from  perceiving  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fportfman  and  his  dog,  but  alfo  to  enable 
the  dog  to  fcent  the  game  at  a  greater  diftance»  We 
fay  as  much  as  poffible,  becaofe  in  advancing  and  re- 
turning upon  his  ftepSi  in  order  to  range  the  ground 
well,  the  (hooter  cannot  always  keep  the  advantage  of 
the  wind.  When,  therefore,  it  Is  propofed  to  hunt  any 
particular  tra£l  of  country,  in  which  game  is  expcQed  to 
oe  found,,  it  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  take  Ait  wind, 
and  it  behoves  the  Ihooter  to  range  and  quarter  his 
ground  in  fuch  manner  and  dire£Uon  as  to  preferveitin 
nis  favour. 

He  ihould  never  be  difcouraged  from  hunting  and 
ranging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  efpe* 
cialTy  m  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  hi|h 

?[rafs,  or  young  coppice- wood.  A  hare  or  rabbit  will 
requently  fufFer  him  to.  pafs  feveral  times  within  91  tew 
yards  of  its  form,  withput  getting  up.  He  ihould  ba 
ilill  more  patient,  when  he  has  marked  partridges  into 
fuch  places ;  for  it  often  happens,  that,  after  the  birds 
have  been  fpjung  many  timeSf  they  lie  fo  dead,  that 
they  will  fufier  him  almoft  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rife,  Phealants,  quails,  and  woodcocks,  do 
the  fame. 

He  (hould  always  keep  a  (harp  eye,  and  carefully 
look  about  him,  nevdr  palling  a  bu(h  or  a  tuft  of  ^\s 
without  examination;  but  he  (hould  never  flrike  either 
with  the  muzzle  of  his  ^un,  for  the  reaibns  aflSgned 
where  we  fpeak  oi  wadding.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  ftop 
every  now  and  then  ;  for  this  interruption  of  motion 
frequently  determines  the  game  to  fpri^,  which  would 
otherwife  have  fuffered  him  to  pafs.  I^  who  patiently 
beats  and  ranges  his  ground  over  and  over  affain,  with- 
out  being  difcouraged,  will  always  kill  the  greateft 
quantity  of  game ;  and,  if  he  is  (hootiw  in  company,  he 
.  will  find  game  where  others  have  pafied  without  difco* 
vering  any.  As  foon  as  he  has  fired,  he  (hould  call  in 
his  dog,  and  make  him  lie  down  until  he  has  re^loaded 
his  piece ;  for,  without  this  precaution,  he  will'  fre« 
quentiy  have  the  mortification  to  fee  the  game  rife  when 
he  is  not  prepared  to  fhoot. 

In  (hooting  in  an  open  country^  one  of  the  mofi  ef- 
fential  points  to  be  oblerved  is,  to  mark  the  place  where 
the  partridges  alight ;  therefore,  when  he  has  killed  his 
bird,  he  (hould  not  itamtdiately  run  to  pick  it  up,  or  at- 
tebd  to  make  his  dog  bring  it  to  him,  but  he  ought  to 
follow  the  others  witn  his  eye,  until  he  fees\hem  fettle, 
or  as  far  as  his  ligh^  cin  extend,  without  interruption 
from  a  wood  or  a  hedge.  In  the  latter  eafe,  although 
he  has  not  been  able  to  diftinguifli  the  exaft  fpot  on 
which  they  have  alighted,  je|  he  mav  tolembiy  well 
guefs  whereabout  they  are,  el^ecially  if  ne  is  acquainted 
with  the  country  m  which  he  is  (hooting.  And»  when 
two  6t  i^re  fportfmen  flioof  in  company,  each  (hould 
mark  the  birds  wbicb  fly  on  bis  own  £«€•«— The  rules  of 
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condoA  which  we  tiave  ju(l  laid  down  in  fliooting  par- 
tridges will  with  equal  propriety  apply  to  all  the  fea* 
thered  game. 

Cf  Shooting  Hans  and  Rabilts* 

According  to  naturalifts  the  hare  lives  (ix  or  feveti 
years,  and  attains  its  full  growth  .in  one.  From  the 
firfi  year  it  engenders  at  all  feafons,  and  has  no  particu* 
lar  time  for  coupling  with  the  female.  Yet  it  is  obferv- 
able,  that,  from  the  month  of  December  to  the  month  of 
March^  the  buck  feeks  the  doe  more  irequently,  and 
about  that  time  the  greateft  number  of  leverets  are 
found.  The  doe  goes  with  young  thirty  or  one-and« 
thirty  days,  and  brmgs  forth  one,  two,  three,  and  fome- 
.times  four,  young  ones,  ^hich  (he  kindles  in  a  tuft  of 
grafs  of  heatn,  or  in  a  little  bu(h,  without  any  prepara- 
tion whatever.  When  there  are  feveral  leverets  at  a 
birth,  it  is  laid  that  the  whole  are  invariably  marked  with 
a  ilar  on  the  forehead,  and  when  there  is  but  one  it  is  alfo 
faid  that  it  never  has  this  mark. 

Several  iiuthots  of  natural  hiftory  have  aflferted,  that 
alU  or  the  greateA  part  of  hares,  were  hermaphrodites. 
We  are  amniflied  to  find  it  advanced  in  one  book 
(amongft  many  others)  which  treats  of  modern  fpo^, 
'*  That  the  male  hare  engenders  in  its  own  body,  but 
never  brings  forth  but  one  leveret."  It  is  remarkable 
alfo,  that  the  ancient  Lbgbs  Waliica  affixed  no  fine 
for  the  killing  oi  a  hare,  for  this  (ingular  reafon, 
that  it  was  believed  every  other  month  to  change  its 
fex. 

The  circumftance  which  feems  to  have  given  rife  to 
this  ftrange  conjefiure,  is^the  formation  of  the  genital 
parts  of  the  male  hare,  wbofe  tefticles  do  not  appear  on 
theoutfideof  the  body,  efpecially  when  he  is  young,  be« 
ing  contained  in  the  fame  cover  with  the  inteftines. 
Another  reafon  is,  that  on  the  (ide  of  the  penis,  which  ii 
fcarcely  to  be  di(Uiigui(hed,.  there  is  an  oblong  and  deep 
(lit,  the  orifice  of  which  much  refembles  the  vuha  of 
the  female.  This  equivocal  conformation  makes  it 
difficult  to  know  the  (ex  of  the  hares  by  the  infpe£lion 
of  the  genital  parts }  fportfmen  therefore  feldom  refer 
thither  in  order  to  di{Hn^ui(h  the  male  and  fpmale,  but 
refort  to  other  marks  which  point  them  out4nore  eafily* 
Thus*the  head  of  the  male  is  more  (hort  and  round,  the 
whiikers  longer,  the  flioulders  more  ruddy,  and  the  ears 
(horter  and  broader,  than  thofe  of  the  female ;  the  head 
of  which  is  long  and  narrow,  the  ears  long  and  (harfi  at 
the  tip,  the  fur  of  the  back  of  a  grej  cobur  inclining 
to  black,  and,  in  point  of  fize,  is  larger  than  the 
male. 

The  male  hare,  or  buck,  when  he  is  hunted  with. 
hounds,  after  making  one  or  two  rings,  generally  runs 
ftraigbt  forward ;  he  goes  a  great  way,  and  makes  a  long 
chafe.  The  doe  runs  le(a,  (he  dodges  about  the  place 
(he  inhabits^  and  more  frequently  doubles.  When  a 
hare  is  efpied  on  the  form^  if  the  manner  in  which  the 
ears  lie  is  obferved,  it  may  be  known  whether  it  is  a 
buck  or  doe..  If  «  bvck,  the  ears  will  be  drawn  clofe 
upoti  the  (boulders,  one  againft  the  other;  but  if  a  doe, 
the  eats  wili.be  open  and  diftended  on  each  (ide  of  the 
neck  and  (houlders. 

3  G  Two 
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Two  fpecies  of  hares  may  be  diftinguifhed ;  thoFe  of 
the  wood,  and  thofc  of  the  plain.  The  hares  of  the 
wood,  are  in  general,  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
open  ground,  their  fur  is  not-  of  (o  dark  a  colour,  and 
tncy  are  better  covered  with  it ;  they  are  alfo  fwifter  in 
the  chafe,  and  their  fleQi  is  of  a  better  flavour.  Among 
the  hares  of  the  plain,  thofe  may  be  diftinguilhed  which 
inhabit  the  marfhes.  They  are  not  fo  fwift  of  foot,  they 
arts  lefs  covered  with  iur,  and  their  flefli  is  not  fo  Bne 
and  delicate. 

A  young  hare,  that  has  attained  the  full  growth,  is 
known  from  an  old  one  by  feeling  the  knee-joints  of 
the  fore-legs  with  the  thumb-nail.  When  the  heads  of 
the  two  bones  which  form  the  joints  are  (b  contiguous 
that  little  or  no  fpace  is  to  be  perceived  between  them, 
the  hsHre  is  old.  If,  on  the  conttarv,  there  is  a  per- 
ceptible feparation  between  the  two  bones,  the  hare  is 
young,.anais  more  or  lefs  fo,  as  the  two  bones  are  more 
or  lets  feparated.  Jt  may  alfo  be  known  whether  a 
hare  is  youn^  or  old,  but  without  pretending  to  afcer- 
tain  the  precife  age,  by  compreffing  the  under  jaws :  if 
they  break  at  the  point  immediately  under  the  fore-teeth 
upon  a  flight  degree  of  preflure,  we  hare  is  certainly  a 
young  one;  but,  if  confiderable  force  is  required,  the 
contrary  is  as  certain. 

If  a  iportfman  finds  a  hare  on  her  form,  and  wants  to 
come  near  her,  he  muft  not  go  towards  her  in  a  flraight 
line,  but  approach  circularly,  otherwife  (he  will  ftart 
up. .  If  (he  flarts  up  at  a  dinance, '  it  is  often  of  ufe  to 
follow  her  with  the  eye,  becaufe  (he  will  fometimes 
f^uat  down ;  and  then*  if  flie  is  left  for  a  little  fpace  of 
time,  flie  may  be  approached  near  enough  to  be  fliot  on 
the  form.  But  if  the  is  perceived  to  enter  a  copfe,  or 
fmall  wood,  it  is  ftill  better ;  in  that  cafe,  the  fportfman 
Ihould  caft  bis  dogs  through  the  part  of  the  wood  where 
he  conceives  it  probable  (he  has  clapped  down,  and  then 
he  may  wait  for  her  on  that  fide  of  the  wood  at  which  he 
thinks  (he  will  come  out. 

.  An  old  rabbit  is  diflinguUhed  from  a  young  one  by 
the  fame  figns  which  we  have  defcribed  in  fpeaking  of 
the  hare.  Nofport  is  more  pleafant  and  eafy  than  that 
of  hunting  rabbits,  with  one  or  two  terriers,  in  a  war- 
ren  which  is  tolerably  well  flocked ;  efpecially  if  the 
terriers  are  wry-Ie^ed.  For,  in  that  cafe,  the  rabbits 
only  play  before  the  dogs,  flopping  at  each  inftant  to 
liften  to  them,  and  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  driven 
about  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  before  they  tajce  burrow.  Then,  as  thefe  animals 
run  about  in  fmall  compafs,  it  is  very  eafy  to  come  in 
.their  way,  either  in  the  paflfes,  or  the  fides  of  the  woods, 
bj .  following  the  cry  oi  the  dogs ;  or  elfe  by  waiting 
for  them  at  the  burrows,  about  which  they  generally 
play  for  fome  fpace  of  time  before  they  take  the 
eartli. 

The  rabbit  is  very  timid,  and  very  acute  of  hearing  ; 
for  which  reafon,  care  (hould  be  taken  to  make  as  little 
noife  as  poflible,  and  in  particular  never  to  walk  or  run 
in  the  paries  or  acrois  the  woods,  to  get  before  them,  but 
at  thole  times  only  when  the  dogs  gtve  tonzue  ;  for  then 
the  rabbit,  being  occigpied  either  with  liftening  to  the 
dqga,  or  running  before  thetn,  pays  kfs  r^ard  to  the 
noife  which  the  ipoitfmM  mak€%  in  the  punuit* 


In  a  warren  of  fmall  extent,  much  amufement  may 
be  procured  by  ftoppine  up  all  the  burrows  at  midnight, 
at  which  time  the  rabbits  are  almoft  all  out  at  feed, 
and  then  going  to  hunt  them  the  next  morning:  by 
thus  cutting  oflr  their  retreat,  a  man  canndt  fail  to  kill 
feveral.  (3r  he  may  flop  up  the  burrows  with  hay, 
erafs,  or  any  other  material,  at  the  diflance  of  two  fcct 
From  the  mouth  downwards,  and  then,  when  the  rab- 
bits are  driven  in  by  the  dogs,  he  may  take  as  many  u 
hepleafes. 

Rabbits  are  hunted  with  dogs  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  but  the  months  of  yuly  Tuid  Auguft  are  the  mi^ 
favourable:  they  then  abound,  and  are  of  a  good  (he* 
fome  have  attained  their  full  growth,  and  the  fmalleft 
are*half  grown:  earlier  than  this  they  are  fcarccly 
worth  the  trouble  of  (hooting,  and  the  dogs  hunt  them 
badly,  becaufe  they  do  nothing  but  dodge  about  little 
bu(hes,  not  being  in  a  condition  fo  defend  them- 
felves. 

Skill  and  pradice,  but  above  all  quicknefs,  are  emi- 
nently neceflary  to  (hoot  rabbits  in  a  wood,  either 
when  the  rabbit  is  hard  run  by  the  dogs,  or  at  the 
moment  of  flarting  up,  or  in  a  view;  and  ftill  more  fo, 
when  purfued  by  a  fpaniel  who  has  flruck  at  but  miifed 
her.  If  at  this  time  the  rabbit  croflfes  a  road,  or  a  pafs 
cut  through  a  wood,  (he  darts  like  lightnins,  and 
fcarccly  gives  the  (hooter  time  to  prepare  himfelf|  un- 
lefs  the  way  is  veij  broad. 

It  is  alfo  vtrj  difficult  to  (hoot  her  when  flie  gets  up 
from  among  his  feet,  whether  in  a  wood,  or  in  places 
covered  with  heath  or  brambles  which  adjoin  the  war- 
ren, and  where  they  are  moft  commonly  found.  The 
courfe  of  the  rabbit,  for  fome  little  time  at  the  firft,  is 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  hare^  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  more  oblique  and  twifting.  It  feems  to 
plide  rather  than  run,  and  the  proper  moment  of  (hoot* 
mg  it  is  not  eafily  feized. 

If  at  any  time  of  the  day,  but  principally  firom  nine 
in  the  morning  until  noon,  and  again  in  the  evening 
(about  fun-fet),  the  fportfman  pofts  himfelf  near  fome- 
well-frequenfed  burrows,  either  by  getting  up  into  a 
tree,  or  lying  behind  a  hedgd,  he  will  foon  fee  them 
come  out  of  their  holes  and  play  about  the  edges,  at 
which  time  he  may  (hoot  them  to  great  advantage.  Or 
he  may  in  the  evening  watch  thofe  pieces  of  com-land 
which  lie  near  the  warren ;  for  thither  the  rabbits  are 
certain  to  go  at  that  time  to  feed.  Rabbits,  being 
accuftomed  to  run  about  much  during  the  night,  may 
be  (hot  by  moonlight,  by  watching  at  thofe  places 
where  they  come  to  play  or  feed.  Or  a  ferret  may  be 
put  into  the  burrows,  and  the  rabbits  (hot  as  they  bolt 
out  \  but  this  requires  great  quickhefs  in  the  (hooter. 

Of  Partridge  Shooting, 

Partridges  pair  in  the  fprinj^,  but  at  an  earlier  or  later 
period,  in  proportion  as  the  (eafon  is  more  or  lefs  mild. 
When  tfie  weather  in  the  month  of  January  is  mild, 
they  are  found  in  pairs;  but  then,  if  the  cold  wealher 
returns,  they  again  form  in  coveys.  The  hen  paitrid^ 
lays  her  eg|8  durinc  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Afey, 
and  the  beginning  in  June.    Her  neft  is  0iade  upon  the 
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ground,  and  confifts  only  of  a  few  blades  of  grafs,  con- 
ftru(^ed  without  art,  at  the  edge  of  a  corn-field,  in  a 
meadow,  a  heath,  &c.  She  lays  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
c^s.  The  earlieft  birds  begin  to  fly  towards  the  latter 
end  of  June.  From  this  ftate  of  growth  their  plumage 
undergoes  a  variety  of  changes,  until  the  period  arrives 
when  red  and  blackifli  feathers  begin  to  form  tfie  horfe 
Jkae  upon  the  breaft;  which  is  very  confpicuous  on  the 
male,  but  lefs  diftingui(hable  on  the  female:  this  mark 
takes  place  about  the  beginning  of  OBobery  and  it  is  not 
until  that  is  perfed  that  they  can  properly  be  called 
partridges. 

The  young  birds  at  this  time,  when  the  plumage  is 
complete,  can  only  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  old  ones 
by  the  firft  feather  of  the  wing,  which  terminates  in  a 
point  like  a  lancet ;  whereas  in  thofe  which  arc  not  of 
the  laft  brood  this  feather  is  round  at  the  extremity. 
This  diftin<£tion  remains  Until  the  firft  moulting,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  the  July  following.  A  further 
diflference  is  alfo  obfervable  in  the  colour  of  the  legs, 
which  in  the  young  ones  arc  vcllow,  and  in  the  old 
grey.  The  difierence  between  the  male  and  the  female, 
when  the  partridges  have  attained  their  full  growth, 
confifts  in  me  horfe -Jhoe  which  we  have  before  noticed, 
and  in  an  obtufc  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg : 
the  male  only  has  this  protuberance,  and  he  is  befides 
a  little  larger  than  the  temale. 

Partridges  are  not  equally  abundant  every  year; 
their  number  depends  in  a  great  meafure  upon  the 
mildnefs  of  the  weather,  not  only  at  the  time  of  laying 
the  eggs,  and  the  ikafon  of  incubation,  but  alfo  when 
the  birds  are  hatched:  this  period  of  time  is,  for  the 
moft  part,  from  the  end  oX  April  to  the  middle  of 
yune. 

In  general,  when  the  feafon  is  dry  at  this  period,  the 
birds  are  very  numerous ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  rains  have  been  heavy  and  freouent  during  the 
time  of  laying  and  incubation,  the  neft,  which  the  par- 
tridge prefers  to  make  in  low  places,  is  deftroyed  by 
the  floods ;  an  event  which  would  not  probably  have 
happened,  if  the  rains  had  fet  in  fooner;  for  m  that 
caie  the  partridge,  finding  the  plains  and  low  places 
too  wet,  would  have  chofen  to  build  her  neft  in  a  dry 
elevated  fituation.  If  the  rains  happen  at  the  time 
when  the  young  birds  come  out  of  the  fhell,  many  of 
them,  which  have  fcarcely  ftrength  at  that  time  to 
ftaod,  will  be  drowned.  A  wet  feafon  alfo  deftroys  the 
ants,  which  are  the  chief  food  both  of  young  partridges 
and  pheafants.  At  fuch  time  even  dr6u^ht,  when  it  is 
in  a  certain  decree,  is  unfavourable  to  them ;  for  then 
the  ground  cracks  and  forms  crevices,  into  which  they 
fall  and  perifli,  being  too  weak  to  extricate  them- 
fclvea. 

T^e  old  partridge  has  alfo  many  dangers  to  en- 
counter, from  the  time  of  laying  her  eggs  until  the 
young  ones  are  hatched  \  and  thcfe  arife  as  well  from 
weazels  and  other  vermin,  crows,  magpies,  and  (hep- 
herds  4ogs,  (all  of  which  fuck  their  eggs,)  as  from  the 
ihephcrds  and  farmers  themfelves,  who  will  never 
ceaie  to  deftroy  the  eggs  while  the  prefent  fyftcm  of 
game-laws  fufafifts:  fo  that,  except  in  thofe  manors 
which  are  well  preferved,  there  is  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that 


one-half  of  the  broods  in  any  one  year  are  never  reared. 
When  the  eggs  of  a  partridge  are  deftroyed  in  any  of 
thefe  ways,  it  fometimes  happens  that  ftie  lays  again ; 
therefore,  when  at  the  end  ox  September^  and  even  later 
than  that,  young  birds  are  found  not  perfeftly  feathered 
in  the  tail,  they  are  of  this  fecond  hatching,  or,  as  it  is 
fometimes  termed  by  fportfmen,  clacking. 

Whilft  the  birds  are  young,  that  is  to  fay,  until 
the  middle  of  Odober^  it  is  eafy  to  flioot  them,  in  a 
country  tolerably  well  ftocked ;  but  after  that  period, 
and  efipecially  when  they  have  tafted  the  green  wheat, 
they  ffy  far,  and  are  very  wild :  they  are  not  to  be  fepa- 
rated  but  by  dint  of  following  them  down,  particularly 
in  a  flat  country,  where  there  are  neither  roughs  nor 
thickets ;  and  it  is  only  by  breaking  (Jie  covey  that  we 
can  indulge  a  reafonable  hope  of  fuccefs;  tor  while 
they  remain  in  the  covey,  we  can  fcarcely  get  within 

Spn-fliot  of  them.  Thus  it  is  ,more  eflential  in  .this 
port,  than  in  any  other,  that  the  (hooter  (hould  have 
good  legs  and  eyes:  the  legs,  to  tire  the  birds,  and 
break  the  covev  by  an  incefifant  purfuit ;  and  the  eyes, 
to  mark  them  down  with  a  certainty. 

When  a  fportfman  is  (hooting  in  a  country  where 
the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  choofes  to  range  . 
the  field  for  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  with  them,  the 
following  method  will  (hew  him  where  to  find  them 
another  day.  In  the  evening,  from  fun-fet  to  night-fall, 
he  (hould  poft  himfelf  in  a  held,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or 
bu(h,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridges  begin  to  call 
or  juck^  which  they  always  do  at  that  time ;  not  only 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  feparated, 
but  alfo  when  the  birds  compofing  the  covey  are  not 
difperfed.  After  calling  in  this  manner  for  fome  little 
fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  a  flight ;  then,  if 
he  marks  the  place  where  they  alight,  he  .may  be  af- 
fured  they  will  lie  there  the  whole  night,  unlefs  diC- 
turbed.  Let  him  return  to  the  fame  poft  by  break  of 
day,  and  there  watch  a  while ;  being  careful  to  keep  his 
Aog  in  a  ftririg,  if  he  is  not  under  perfe£t  cpmmand. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform 
the  fame  manoeuvre  as  on  the  preceding  evening ;  that 
is  to  fay,  after  having  called  a  while,  they  will  take 
their  (^ight^  and  will  moft  commonly  fettle  at  a  little 
diftance.  There,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  will  call  again, 
and  fometimes  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  to 
no  great  diftance*  Then,  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  and 
the  fportfman  can  fee  to  (hoot,  he  may  caft  oft*  his  dog, 
and  purfue  them.' — In  fnow  it  is  very  eafy  to  kill  par- 
tridges on  the  ground  before  a  fetting-dog  or  pointer; 
becaufe  the  colour  of  the  birds,  contraft  ing  with  the  white- 
nefs  of  the  fnow,  makes  them  perceivable  at  the  firft 
glance.  Then  the  poachers  have  fine  fport,  efpcciallv  if 
the  fnow  happens  at  the  full  of  ilic  moon.  At  this  time 
they  will  be  out  the  whole  of  the  night,  with  (hirts 
over  their  clothes,  and  white  caps  on  their  heads;  and 
then,  as  the  partridges  lie  in  a  clufter,  they  frequently 
deftroy  half  the  covey  at  one  Ihot.  Thus  fnow  may  be 
accounted  the  moft  frital  time  for  partridges ;  for,  if  it 
lafts  but  a  little  while,  they  are  cxpofed  to  the  wiles  of 
the  poacher,  and  if  for  a  long  time,  tlicy  perifli  with 
hunger. 
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At  we-third  more  of  male  than  female  partridges 
are  bred  in  a  feafon,  it  happens  that^  m  the  time  of 
pairing,  feveral  cocks  contend  for  the  fame  hen,  who, 
beinf(  thus  tormented;  will  fometimes  totally  leave  the 
diftndj.or,  if  ihe  remains,  beinff  thus  obliged  to  run 
continually  about,  in  order  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of  the 
males  whom  (he  ha^h  repulfed,  (he  drona  an  egg  xa  one 
place,  and  an  egg  in  another,  until  at  length  there,  re- 
mains for  her  but  one  cocl^,  and  no  neft.  it  would 
therefore  much  increafe  the  broods  of  partridges,  to  kill 
a  part  of  the  cocks  when  they  begin  to  pair;  but  as  this 
could  only  effeOaaUy  be  done  after  the  time  limited 
for  ihooting  them  in  this  country  e3q>ires9  we  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  omit  giving  any  inftru^itions  on  the  fubjedl. 
There  are,  however,  feme  few  fportfmen  in  England, 
of  fuch  keen  eyes,  that  they  can  diftinguifh  the  cocks 
from  the  hens  when  die  covey  rifes  from  the  ground, 
and  fo  expert,  as  to  make  it  the  pride  of  their  dexterity, 
to  kill  not  more  than  a  brace  of  hens  in  one  day's 
fport. 

0/  Pheafant  Shwitng. 

Thefe  birds  ^erally  lay  their  eggs  in  the  woods,  the 
nimiber  of  which  is  commonly  ten  or  twelve.  The 
feafon  of  the  young  pheafants  nearly  correfponds  with 
that  of  the  partrid^.  The  phealants  of  the  firft  year 
are  marked  in  the  wing  like  partridges.  The  cock, 
vhofe  plumage  is  completed  the  firft  year,  is  in  like 
manner  known  by  the  Ipurs,  which  in  him  are  round 
and  blunt,  but  long  and  (harp  in  the  old  one.  The  hen 
h^s  alfo  a  fmall  ipur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg, 
which  is  vetfll^all  in  thofe  that  are  young,  and  larger 
and  more  prominent  in  the  old ;  but  this  happens  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
bird.  Befidesy  in  the  young  ones,  the  fpurs  are  fur*- 
Tounded  each  with  a  fmall  black  circle,  wntch  does  npt 
difappear  until  the  fecond  hatching.  The  legs  of  thofe 
which  are  very  old,  that  is  to  fay,  of  fuch  as  have  at- 
tained five  or  fix  years,  are  more  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
darkei-  colour,  than  thofe  of  the  youi>g  ones  in  the  firft 
year  \  the  cryftal  of  the  eye  of  the  former  is  alfo  more 
yellow,  whilft  that  of  the  young  ones  of  the  firft  and 
(bcond  year  is  white.  But  all  thefe  marks  and  figns 
are  not  without  many  exceptions.  The  leaft  equivocal 
mark,  perhaps,  is  the  beak,  which  feels  more  tender  in 
the  young  than  in  the  old  birds. 

Pheafants  are  accounted  ftupid  birds;  for  when  they 
are  furprized  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a 
rabbit,  fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  in  fafety  as  foon  as 
their  heads  are  concealed ;'  and  in  this  way  they  will 
fometimes  fufier  themfelves  to  be  killed  with  a  ftick. 
They  love  low  and  moift  places,  and  willingly  haunt 
the  edges  of  thofe  pools  which  are  found  in  woods,,  as 
well  as  the  high  grafs  of  marihes  that  are  near  at  hand ; 
and,  above  all,  places  where  there  are  clumps  of  al- 
ders^ The  inftindt  of  thefe  birds  is  not  of  a  nature  fo 
focial  as  that  of  the  partridge.  As  foon  as^they  find 
ihat  they  have  no  farther  occafion  for  the  care  of  the 
hen-mother,  they  feparate  from  her,  and  live  in  foli- 
tude;  Ihunning  one  another  at  all  times,  except  in  the 
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months  of  March  and  Afrilf  (he  fbafen  at  which  the 
male  feeks  the  female* 

During  the  day-time,  (dieafimts  remain  UDon  the 
ground  among  the  underwood,  from  whence  they  fre- 
quently  ifiue  forth  intp  the  ftubUes,  and  the  fields 
lately  fown ;  but  it  is  only  in  cottntries  ^ere  they  are 
in  great  plenty,  that  they  tfius  ihew  themfelves  in  the 

Spen  grounds.  At  fun-fi^,  the  graateft  part  of  them 
y  up  into  the  long  branches  of  oak-trees,  in  order  to 
rooft  all  ni^t,  and,  at  the  time  ther  do  this,  they  in- 
variably  make  a  noife,  whidi  is  calkd  coekttHng ;  and 
diat  in  a' greater  degive  during  the  winter  feafon:  fa 
that  poachera  who  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  the  evening, 
are  warned  by  the  noife  of  the  place  wbere  they  are 
perched ;  and,  when  the  night  is  advanced,  repair  under 
thofe  trees  whieh  the  biids  have  chofen,  and  there 
(hoot  them  with  the  greateft  eafe ;  for  at  this  time  the 
pheaianu  will  permit  them  to  come  as  near  as  thejr 
pleafe ;  and  will  fometimes  even  permit  the  poacher  to 
hre  more  than  one  fliot,  before  they  will  leave  the 
tree. 

The  pheafant  is  alio  frec|uently  takep  when  thus 
perched  upon  a  tree,  by  hoMmg  a  lig^ited  match  under 
him ;  fo  that  the  fiimes  of  the  fulphur  reaching  hun,  he 
falls  fufibcated  to  the  ground.  Monfieur  du  rratL,  in 
North  Anierica,  hit  upon  a  very  ingenious  expaKent 
for  taking  the  pafflenger  pigeon  on  the  rooft,  by  placing 
under  the  trees  veflels  filled  with  flaming  fulphur;  the 
fumes  ot  which  alcending,  brought  them  fenfeiefs  to  the 
groimd  in  perfe^  (howers. 

For  pheafant-ihooting,  pointers 'that  are  hold-fpi- 
rited,  and  have  been  a  great  deal  ufed  to  tius  work, 
will  follow  a  pheafant  very  well ;  but  from  the  gene- 
rality  of  flow  ftaunch  pointers,  a  pheafant  will  get  off  fo 
faft,  as,  when  sprung,  to  be  out  of  the  teach  of  gun- 
fliot;  for  which  rcafon  fpaniela  are  ofica  ufed.  Tlie 
fpahiels  proper  fojf  this  work  are  of  a  middling  fize, 
their  legs  rather  fliort,  and  very  ftrong:  dieyrauftbc 
hardy,  able  to  bear  great  fatigue,  difpofcd  to  go  into 
cover  freely  and  undauntedly,  to  hunt  vcrybrifldy,  and 
yet  go  very  flow  when  upon  fccnt  of  game.  You  can- 
not begin  too  early  with  thefe  dogs,  to  teach  them  to 
fetch  a  bird  and  bring  it  after  you;  which  will  prevent 
them  getting  a  habit  of  tearing  or  breaking  the  game. 
One -of  this  kind  muft  be  always  obliged  to  lie  down 
Whilft  you  load ;  and  as  his  bufinefs  is  to  fpring  game, 
you  fliould  never  fuflfer  him  to  to  above  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  from  you ;  and  therefore  take  him  out  with  others 
that  are  brought  under  command,  as  foon  as  he  is  able 
to  hunt.  For,  to  have  good  fpaniels,  they  muft  be 
ufed  a  good  deal.  If  you  find  any  difficulty  In  keeping 
him  to  hunt  near  you,  put  one  of  his  feet  into  hb  collar, 
and  hunt  him  fo  for  an  hour  or  two.  Frequent  repe- 
titions of  this  puniihment  will  bring  him  to  a  fenfe  of 
his  duty.  One,  two,  or  three  brace  of  fpaniels,  well 
broken,  may  be  ufed  together;  and  they  will  find  work 
enough  in  a  Hx^  wood  or  thick  cover.  If  two  perfons 
intend  hunting  m  a  wood,  it  is  beft  for  one  to  go  round 
it  on  the  outfide  firft,  whilft  the  other  coes  oppofite  to 
him  a  little  way  into  the  wood«  and  anerwares  to  fink 
in  deeperi  as  you  fhall  find  occafion:  unkft  you  know 
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fhe  moft  likely  part  to  find  came  in,  in  which  cafe  you 
may  hunt  die  interior  part  firft.  Some  perfons,  when 
they  want  to  hunt  a  very  laigc  wood,  apmove  of  taking 
a  brace  of  higlwmettled  fpaniels  that  nave  not  been 
broken  to  hunt  clofc,  and  ti^m  them  into  the  middle 
of  the  wood ;  whilft  diey,  wiA  their  well-broken  fpa- 
nielsy  hunt  outwards.  But,  unlefs,  you  have  anv  ex- 
tenfive  woods  to  hunt,  fuch^dogs  are  more  likely  to 
binder  d^an  add  to  your  fport;  and  it  will  be  better  to 
hunt  with  patience  with  only  fuch  dogs  as  are  under 
oood  command,  let  the  woods  or  cover  be  ever  fo  large. 
In  hedge- rows,  or  in  open  hollow  covers,  a  brace  pf 
high-mettled  pointers  are  by  hr  the  beft  for  this 
fport. 

Of  Shooting  the  Groufty  or  Muit-^Gnme. 

Thefe  are  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties in  England,  in  parts  6f  fFales^  and  in  the  New 
F»refty  in  riamfjhiret  but  in  neither  of  thefe  (Countries 
arc  they  at  this  day  very  numerous.  In  Scotlani^  how- 
ever, and  particularly  the  vicinity  of  the  Grampian 
mountaia^,  they  abound  in  foch  fort,  that  a  tolerable 
(hot  may  kill  from  twenty  to  thirty  brace  a  day,  for  the 
firft  three  weeks  of  the  feafon,  provided  the  weather  is 
favourable.  An  excurfion,  therefore,  into  that  country 
in  the  ^\Ac  feafon,  aflbrds  the  keen  fportfman  a  noble 
entertainment.  This  fpecies  of  fport  is  fo  perfedHy 
fimilar,  in  all  its  operations,  to  that  of  partridge  (hoot- 
ing, that  it  will  be  unneceffary  for  us  to  fay  more  on 
the  fubjeft,  other  than  to  dcfcribe  fome  of  its  habits. 

The  groui^  is  larger  than  the  partridge,  and  weighs 
about  nineteen  ounces.  The  plumage  is  a  mixture  of 
Fed,  black,  and  white,  and  the  tail  is  near^  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  partridge,  only  a  little  larger.  The  legs  are 
clothed  to  the  very  taes,  and  the  outmoft  and  inner  toes 
are  conncd^ed  to  the  firft  joint  of  the  middle  toe  by  a 
fmall  membrane.  The  bill  is  Ihort,  arched,  and  of  a 
blacki/h  colour,  and  the  eyes  are  encircled  with  two 
large  and  red  eye-brows,  which  are  compofed  of  a 
flefhy  membrane,  rounded  and  pinked  on  the  upper 
part,  and  extending  beyond  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  plumage  of  the  hen  has4efs  of  the  red"  and  more  of 
the  white  than  the  cock ;  the  membrane  of  the  eye-brow 
is  Icfc  projeded,  lefs  pinked,  and  of  a  left  lively  red. 
She  makes  her  neft  on  the  ground,  and  lays  from  eight 
to  ten  eggs.  The  principal  food  of  groufe  is  black 
whortle-berry  fyacctnium  myrtillusj  and  the  red  whor- 
tlc-berry  fvaccinium  vitts  tdetaj^  alfo  common  heath- 
berries.  It  is  a  cuftom  in  Wales  to  cut  open  the  part 
which  contains  tlie  food  for  youngfportfmen  to  fmcll ; 
the  fragrance  is  extremely  fine.  The  young  birds  for 
the  firft  year  are  czWcA  poults. 

The  groufe  inhabit  thofe  mountains  and  moors  which 
arc  covered  with  heath,  or  heather^  and  feldom  or  ever 
defcends  into  the  lower  grounds.  They  fly  in  packs,  con- 
fifting  in  general  of  feur  or  five  brace ;  and  mey  love  to 
frequent  moffy  places,  particularly  in  the  midcfle  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  weather  is  warm.  The  old  cock 
is  known  by  the  chocking  noife  he  makes ;  and,  when 
the  ddgs  point  at  a  brood,  heis  commonly  the  firft  bird 
that  goes  oflF.    In  purfuing  this  game,  if^  when  the  dogs 


I  are  fet,.  the  (hooter  perceives  the  birds  to  ereA  their 
head  and  run,  he  may  be  pretty  certain  they  will  not  . 
lie  very  well  during  the  courfe  of  that  day;  and  the 
only  mode  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  get  a  (hot 
at  them  is^  to  run  after  them  as  faft  as  he  can  the  mo* 
ment  he  perceives  their  heads,  and  by  this  means  he 
will  probably  get  near  enough  to  (hoot  when  they  ri(c 
upon  the  wing:  this  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be  the 
beft  method  In  thofe  days  when  the  birds,  either  from 
wet,  or  fome  other  caufc,  will  not  lie  well  to  the  dogs. 

As  the  feafon  for  (hooting  this  game  commences  in 
hot  weather,  and  the  birds,  when  (hot,  are  fubjed  to 
grow  putrid  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  it  is  highly  proper, 
efpecially  if  they  are  wanted  to  be  fent  to  a  diftance, 
that  they  be  drawn  carefully,  and  extremely  clean,  the 
very  initant.thev  are  (hot,  and  immediately  afterwards 
(hdted  with  dry  heather ;  and  if  the  plumage  happens  to 
be  wetted  by  the  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  bird  is 
(hot,  or  by  tlie  tearing  of  die  dogs,  it  muft  at  the  fame 
time  be  wiped  as  dry  as.  poflible,  before  it  is  put  into 
the  game-bag.  Before  the  birds  are  packed  up  to  be 
ient  off,  it  is  alfo  proper  to  lay  them  within  the  mode^- 
rate  influence  of  a  fire,  for  fome  minutes,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  perfsifUy  dry. 

OfWoodcocl  Shooting. 

• 

'The  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  pa(rage,  and  commonly 
arrives  here  about  the  latter  end  of  Odober.  Their 
paflage,  in  diflerent  feafons,  is  more  or  lefs  advanced  or 
retarded,  according  as  the  wind  and  weather  happen  to 
be  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  The  eaft  and  north- 
eaft  winds,  and  efpecially  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  fogs,  bring  tnem  over  in  the  greatcft  numbers. 
At  their  arrival,  on  the  firft  flight  they  drop  any 
where,  as  well  under  high  trees,  as  in  copfes,  in 
hedge  rows,  among  heath  and  brambles;  afterwards 
they  take  up  their  abode  in  copfes  of  nine  or  ten  years 

frowth,  and  (bmetimes  in  tliofe  little  (haws  which, 
aving  been  cut,  are  left  to  grow  for  timber;  for  it  is 
but  .(ejdom  that  a  woodcock  is  found  in  a  young  copfe 
of  more  than  three  or  four  years  growth. '  When  wc 
fay  they  take  up  their  abode,  we  muft  not  be  underftood 
to  mean  that  thev  remain  in  the  wood  during  the  whole 
of  the  winter;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  they  do  not  ftay 
longer  than  twelve  or  fifteen  days  in  one  place ;  and 
that  if  they  do  remain  there  for  a  longer  fpace  of  time, 
it  is  in  confequence  of  fome  wound  or  hurt  received. 
This  bird  rifes  heavily  from  the  ground,  and  makes  a 
confiderable  noife  witn  his  wings.  When  he  is  found 
in  an  open  field,  in  a  hedge-row,  or  in  the  pafs  of  a 
wood,  he  frequently  only  fkrms  the  ground,  and  then, 
his  flight  not  being  rapid,  he  is  eafily  (hot.  But  when 
he  is  Iprung  in  a  tall  wood,  where  he  is  obliged  to  clear 
the  tops  of  the  trees  before  he  can  take  a  horizontal 
flight,  ne  fometimes  rifes  very  high,  and  with  great  rapi- 
dity ;  in  this  cafe  it  is  difficult  to  feize  the  moment  of 
(hooting,  by  reafon  of  the  turnings  and  twiftings, which 
he  is  obliged  to  make,  in  order  to  pafs  between  the 
trees.  The  woodcock  walks  very  clumfily,  as  all  birds 
are  obferved  to  do  which  have  great  wings  and  (hort 
legs.    His  fight  alfo  is  very  bad,  suid  particularly  in  the 
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day-time.     It  is  faid,  however,  that  he  ftcs  better  in 
the  duflc. 

Shooting  woodcocks  is  a  very  pleafant  amufement  in 
woods  that  are  not  too  thick;  and  if  they  are  cut 
through  in  fcveral  places,  it  renders  it  more  cafy  to 
(hoot  him  in  his  paflfage  when  he  fprings  in  the  wood, 
and  alfo  tp  mark  him  w  ith  greater  certainty.  Befides, 
this  fport  is  more  delightful  and  animating,  as  requiring 
a  great  noife  and  clamour  with  men  and  dogs.  There 
is  a  fpecies  of  fpaniels  that  give  tongue  when  the  cock 
fprings,  or  when  they  get  upon  his  haunt:  thefe  dogs 
arc  extremely  ufeful,  as  they  warn  the  fportfman  to  be 
upon  his  guard.  Pointers,  in  general,  ftand  at  the 
cock,  which  is  oftentimes  very  inconvenient,  becaufe  it 
4:annot  be  known  what  is  oecome  of  the  dogs,  or 
whereabout  they  arc;  i^nd  as  they  will  not  come  away 
when  they  arc  let,  on  being  caHcd  or  whiftlcd  to,  the 
fhooter  has  frequently  to  wait  for  them  until  his  pa- 
tience is  exhauRcd.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  in 
(hooting  cocks  with  pointers,  fome  fportfmen  fallen  a 
fmall  bell  about  the  neck  or  the  tail  of  each  dog,  by 
the  found  of  which  he  may  be  followed  in  the  wood ; 
and  when  the  found  ceafes,  the  (hooter  knows  that  the 
dog  is  on  the  point,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  guefs  the 
place  where  the  dog  is. 

In  this  fport  it  is  very  material  to  have  a  good 
marker.  With  this  aflTiftance,  if  the  wood  is  fmall, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  cock  to  efcape;  for  it  is 
known,  that  he  will  frequently  fufFer  himfelf  to  be 
fprung,  and  even  (hot  at  four  or  five  times,  before  he 
will  leave  the  wood  to  go  to  an  adjoining  one,  or  to  a 
hedge-row\ 

During  the  day-time  the  woodcock  remains  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  woods  where  there  are  void  fpaces,  or 
glades,  picking  up  earth-worms  and  grubs  from 
amongll  the  fallen  leaves.  When  night  comes  on,  he 
goes  to  drink  and  wa(h  his  bill  at  the  pools  and 
fprings;  after  which  he  gains  the  open  fields  and  mea- 
dows, where  he  abides  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and  at  break  of  day  he  returns  to  the  wood. 
The  fportfman  may  therefore  advantageoufly  watch  at 
fome  opening  or  cut  which  runs  through  the  wood, 
and  (hoot  him  in  his  pa(rage  to  and  from  it  in  the 
morning  or  evening  flight ;  for  it  is%  remarkable,  that 
whenever  a  woodcock  fprings  from  a  wood  to  go  into  the 
open  country,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  fome  pafs  or 
glade,  which  he  follows  to  its  opening  out  of  the  wood ; 
and  when  he  returns  back  to  the  wood,  he  in  like 
manner  purfues  a  way  for  fome  time,  and  then  turns 
to  the  ri^t  or  left,  cppolite  fome  glade,  in  order  to 
drop  in  the  thick  part  of  the  cover,  where  he  may  be 
uruler  (helter  from  the  wind.  It  is  in  thefe  openings' 
that  nets  are  fpread  to  take  the  woodcocks,  m  their 
morfiing  and  evening  flights.  They  may  alfo  be 
watched  with  advantage,  in  the  morning  and  evening 
ilights,  at  thofe  narrow  paflcs  and  little  vallevs  on  the 
edges  of  woods^  which,  by  their  diredion,  lead  to  fome 
pool,  fpring,  or  head  of  a  lake.  Thofe  who  know  the 
cuftom  which  the  woodcock  has  in  the  evening  of  wafh- 
ing  his  bill  in  the  pools  which  adjoin  the  wocNds,  prac- 
ti£  another  method  of  killing  rhem ;  which  is,  by 
watching  near  thofe  pools  in  the  dufk  of  the  evening^  in 


order  to  (hoot  them  as  they  alight.  The  pooh  or 
fprirtgs  which  are  mofl  frequented  in  this  manner,  are 
always  known  to  the  neighbouring  peafants ;  and  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  them,  on  examination,  by  the  marks  of 
their  feet  on  the  margins. 

Woodcocks  remain  in  this  country  until  the  middle 
of  March,  and  may  be  foUnd  all  the  winter  feafon,  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  fevere;  but  if  frofls  happen, 
which  laft  fome  time,  they  will  almoft  totally  difap. 
pear,  at  that  interval,  and  a  few  only  will  be  found  by 
hazard,  in  certain  places  where  there  are  warm  fprings, 
which  do  not  freeze. 

A  month,  or  thereabQUts^  before  their  departure,  it  is 
common  to  fee  them  in  pairs,  at  the  inoming  and  even- 
ing flights,  and  to  hear  them,  when  flying,  make  a 
fmall  piping  jioife ;  although  at  other  times  they  are 
quite  mute.  Since  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers 
in  the  month  of  March  than  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
it  is  probable  that  they  affemble  at  that  time  in  order 
to  go  abroad.  Both  woodcocks  and  quails  have  been 
known  to  breed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  this  kingdom ; 
but  the  inflahces  are  very  rare. 

Woodcocks  are  fatteft  in  the  n^onths  of  Dtcemher  and 
January  \  but  from  the  end  of  February ^  when  they 
oegin  to  pair,  to  the  time  of  their  departure,  they  are 
much  leaner. 

Pennant,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Ardtic  Zoology, 
informs  us,  that  the  temale  woodcock  may  be  diftin- 
gui(hed  from  the  male  by  a  narrow  (Iripe  of  white  along 
tlie  lower  part  of  the  exterior  web  of  theoutmoft  feither 
of  the  win^.  The  fame  part,  in  the  oumioft  feather 
of  the  male,  is  elegantly  and  regularly  fpotted  with 
black  and  reddi(h  white.  In  the  ba(lard  wing  of  each 
fex  is  a  fmall  pointed  narrow  feather,  very  elaftic,  and 
much  fought  after  by  painters,  as  a  pencil. 

Of  Snipe  Sbooting, 

Snipes  make  their  appearance  here  in  autumn^  and 
remain  until  the  fpring.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that 
they  return  into  Germany  aud  StvitvLerlana  to  breed. 
Neverthelefs  a  sreat  number  remain  with  us  during 
the  funmier,  and  breed  in  the  raar(hes,  where  they  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  month  of  June^  to  the  number  ot  four 
or  five.  Snipes  are  fcarcely  worth  (hooting  until  the 
firft  froft  fets  in ;  and  in  the  month  of  November  they 
begin  to  grow  very  fat. 

Thefe  little  birds,  when  they  abound,  afford  very 
excellent  fport.  It  is  remarked  that  fnipes  always  fly 
againfl  tlie  wind,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  wood- 
cooks  ;  for  this  reafon  it  is  beft  to  hunt  for  them  as 
much  as  pofiible  with  the  wind  to  the  back,  becaufe 
then  they  fly  towards  the  fportfman,  and  prefent  a 
fairer  mark. 

The  fnipe  is.  generally  efteemed  difficult  to  (hoot,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  turnings  and  twifHngs  which  it 
makes  on  being  fprung:  but  this  difficulty  exifis  only 
in  the  minds  of  inexperienced  fportfmen;  for  Acre  arc 
many  birds  more  difficult  to  (hoot  flying.  When  once 
the  mooter  can  accuflom  himfelf  to  let  the  fiiipe  fly 
away,  without  his  being  in  hafte,  or  alarme-^,  he  will 
find  that  the  flight  is  not  more  difficult  to  follow  than 
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that  of  the  quail ;  and  it  is  better  to  let  him  fly  to  fome 
diftance,  becaufe  the  fmalleft  grain  of  (hot  will  kill 
him,  and  he  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  ftru^'k  ever  fo 
(lightly.  Among  the  common  fnipes,  fome  are  larger 
than  others.  Thcfc  are  thought  to  be  the  males. 
Snipesy  however,  arc  (bmetimes  found,  which,  from 
their  extraordinary  fi£.e,  muft  neceflfarily  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent fpecics;  but  thefe  are  fo  rare,  that  they  do  not 
here  require  a  particular  defcription. 

Of  fTtld^Fawl  Shooting. 

This  race  of  birds,  if  we  include  all  thofe  which  have 
the  ihape  and  conformation  of  the  wild  goofe,  duck, 
and  teal,  is  extremely  numerous ;  and  mere  are  no 
other  birds  friiich  anbrd  fo  many  diflferent  fpecies. 
But  as  of  thofe  only  the  common  wild  duck  are  found 
in  con(iderable  numbers  in  England,  we  (hall  confine 
our  defcription  principally  to  them. 

Wild  ducks  are  birds  of  pafTage,  and  arrive  here  In 
great  flights  from  the  northern  countries  in  the  begin- 
nii^  of  winten  Still,  however,  a  great  many  remain 
in  our  mar(hes  and  fens  during  the  whole  year,  and 
there  breed.  They  pair  in  fprng,  and  lay  from  ten  to 
fifiteen  eggs.  The  duck  commonly  confmid^s  her  neft 
at  the  edge  of  the  water,  upon  fome  tuft  of  ru(hes  which 
is  a  little  elevated,  and  begins  to  lay  in  March  or 
April.  Her  incubation  is  about  thirtv  days,  and  the 
young  ones  are  moft  commonly  hatched  in  May.  The 
growth  of  their  wings  is  very  flow ;  and  they  attain 
more  thin  half  their  fixe  before  they  are  able  to  fly, 
which  happens  about  the  beginning  of  Auguit,  and 
near  three  months  after  the  time  of  their  being 
hatched.  The  wild  duck  diflFers  little  in  plumage 
from  the  tame  duck,  but  is  eafily  diflinguiflied  by  its 
fizc,  which  is  lefs;  by  the  neck,  which  is  moreflcndcr; 
by  the  foot,  which  is  fmaller;  by  the  nails,  which  art- 
more  black;  and,  above  all,  by  the  web  of  the  foot, 
which  is  much  finer  and  fofter  to  the  touch.  The 
young  ducks  of  the  firft  year  are  diftinguiftied  from  the 
old  ones  by  the  feet,  which  are  more  foft  and  fleck, 
and  of  a  brighter  red.  They  may  alfo  be  known  by 
plucking  a  feather  from  the  wing;  for,  if  the  duck  is 
youn^,  the  root  or  end  of  the  quill  will  be  fofr  and 
bloody;  of  old,  this  extremity  will  be  hard,  without 
containing  any  bloody  matter. 

In  the  fummer  (eafon,  when  it  is  known  that  a  team 
of  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  water,  and 
juft  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  fure  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning,  dabbling  at  the  edges  of  the  pool, 
and  amongft  the  long  grafs,  and  then  he  may  get  very 
near  to  them :  it  is  ufual  alfo  to  find  them  in  thoie 
places  at  noon.  By  means  of  a  little  boat  they  may  be 
fhot  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and  this  method  fucceeds 
admirably  well  on  fmall  pieces  of  water;  for  with  the 
help  of  It  they  may  all  be  killed.  It  may  be'  ftill 
more  eafy  to  ened  ^is,  if  the  fportfman  can  contrive 
to  kill  the  old  duck ;  in  that  cafe  he  may  tie  a  tame  duck 
by  the  leg  with  a  piece  of  packthread  to  a  pin  of  wood 
driven  into  the  eround  at  the  edge  of  the  pool :  this 
mufi  be  done  in  uich  a  manner,  that  the  duck  may  be 
able  to  fwim  a  litdc  way  into  the  water.    He  muft 


then  conceal  himfelf  within  gun-(hot.  The  duck  will 
foon  begin  to  quack ;  and  as  foon  as  the  young  ones 
hear  her  they  will  come  out  to  her,  thinking  it  to  be 
cheir  mother. 

If  he  wifhes  to  take  them  alive,  he  has  only  to 
throw  into  the  water,  near  to  the  tame  duck,  a  few  fi(h- 
hooks  tied  upon  pieces  of  twine,  and  baited  with  pieces 
I  of  the  lights  of  a  calf.  The  lines  muft  be  fattened  to 
pickets  placed  at  the  edge  of  thp  water.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn  almoft  every  pool  is  frequented  by. 
teams  of  wild  ducks,  which  remain  there  during  the 
day,  concealed  in  the  rufhes.  If  thefe  pools  are  of 
fmall  extent,  two  (hooters,  by  going  one  on  each  fide, 
making  noifes,  and  throwing  ftones  into  the  ru(hes, 
will  make  them  fly  up;  and  they  will  in  this  way  fre- 
quently get  (hots;  efpecially  if  the  pool  is  not  broad^ 
and  contrails  at  one  end.  But  the  fureft  and  moft 
fuccefsful  way,  is  to  launch  a  fmall  boat  or  trow  on  the 
pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  rufhes,  bv  the  openings  which 
are  found ;  at  the  fame  time  maling  as  little  noife  as 
poffible.  In  this  manner  the  ducks  will  fuflfer  the 
fportfmen  to  come  fufficiently  near  them  to  (hoot  them 
flyinjs;;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  ducks,  after  hav« 
ing  flown  up,  only  make  a  circuit,  return  in  a  little 
time,  and  again  light  upon  the  pool.  Then  the  fportf- 
men endeavour  a  iecond  time  to  come  near  them.  If 
feveral  (hooters  are  in  company,  they  (hould  divide,  fo 
that  two  (hould  go  in  the  boat,  whilft  the  others  fpread 
themfelves  near  the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  (hoot 
the  du'^ks  in  their  flight.  In  pools  which  will  not  ad- 
mit a  trow,  water-fpaniels  are  abfolutely  pecefTary  for 
this  fport,  which  (hould  be  large  ftrong  dogs. 

Another  good  way  to  fhoot  ducks  in  winter,  and 
efpecially  in  froft,  at  which  time  they  fly  about  and  are 
more  in  motion  than  any  other,  is  to  watch  for  them  tn 
the  dufk  of  the  evening,  at  the  margins  of  little  pools« 
where  they  come  to  feed ;  they  may  then  either  be  (hot 
whilft  they  are  on  the  wing,  or  at  tne  moment  in  which 
they  alight  on  the  water.  When  the  froft  is  very  fe- 
vcre,  and  the  pools  and  rivers  are  frozen  up,  they  fkiuft 
be  watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  warm  fprings, 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  The  fport  is  then 
much  more  certain,  becaufe  the  ducks  are  confined  to 
thofe  places,  in  order  to  procure  thofe  aquatic  herbs 
which  are  almoft  the  only  food  that  remains  for  them 
at  this  period. 

In  times  of  great  frofts,  there  are  alfo  fmall  rivers 
and  brooks  which  do  not  freeze,  and  thefe  afS>rd  abun- 
dant fport.  If  the  (hootfHT  follow  the  courfe  of  thefe 
waters  at  any  time  of  the  dajf^  but  particularly  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  be  will  be  certain  to  meet 
with  wild-ducks,  which  are  dien  frequently  lying  un- 
der the  banks,  and 'among  the  roots  of  trees  which 
grow  on  the  edges,  fearching  for  cray-fi(h  and  infe£b ; 
and  the  ducks  will  fK>t  set  a^  until  he  is  clofe  upon 
them,  and  fometimes  they  will  even  He  until  he  has 
gone  pafl,  or  are  hunted  up  -by  his  dogs. 
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Shooting  Terms. 

As  the  language  cS  fportfrnqi  pofleflfes  a  number  of 
fpccific  nsunes  peculiar  to  itfctf^  when  fpeakiog  of  the 
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'  yfirioas  dbjcA^of  their  puribit,  it  may  not  b^  impro- 
per to  notice  them  in  this  plac<^  a6  follows : 

I.  Covey  of  partridges.  2.  Nide  of  pheafants  (com- 
monly called  a  n't.)  3.  Pack  of  groufe.  4.  Wifp,  or 
ivhifp,  of  fnipes.  5.  Wing  of  plover.  6.  Flock  of 
geefe.  7.  Bevy  of  quails.  8.  Flight  of  woodcocks. 
9.  Trip  of  dottrel!.  10.  Team  of  ducks.  11.  Flock 
of  buftards. 

Training  of  Sporting  Dogs, 

The  dog,  independent  of  the  beauty  and  fymmetry 
of  his  form,  of  his  vivacity,  and  of  his  agility,  cmi- 
nentlypofTeflcs  all  thofe  interior  qualities  that  can  gain 
the  affccftions  of  man,  whom  he  feduloufly  feeks  to 
pleafe,  and  to  whom  he  attaches  himlelf  with  fo  much 
pleafure  and  fincerity.  He  approaches,  in  crouching 
and  humble  attitude,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  mafter, 
his  courage,  his  ftrength,  and  his  talents ;  he  waits  his 
commands  to  make  life  .of  them  ;  for  thefe  he  confults 
him,  he  interrogates  him,  he  fupplicjces  him :  a  iii^le 
glance  of  the  eye  is  fufficient ;  he  underftands  the  Sg^ 
nal  of  his  will ;  he  is  all  zeal,  all  ardour,  all  obedi- 
ence r  more  feniible  of  kindnefs  than  of  injury,  he  is 
neither  repulfed  nor  difcouraeed  by  the  worft  of  treat- 
ment ;  he  fubmits  to  it,  he  forgets  it,  or  at  leaft  re- 
members it  only  to  attach  himfelf  the  more.  Inftead 
of  being  cxafeeratted,  he  willingly  expofes  himfelf  to 
new  trials  bf  feverity ;  he  licks  me  hand  that  ftrikes 
him ;  to  it  oppofes  only  a  mournful  complaint,  and  at 
length  difarms  it  by  patience  and  fubmiflion. 

More  tra£hibie  than  man,  the  dog  not  only  imbibes 
inftruftion  in  a  fmall  fpaceof  time^  but  readily  con- 
forms himfelf  to  the  various  motions,  to  the  manners, 
and  to  all  the  habits,  of  the  fportfman  who  commands 
him*  Of  what  infinite  importance  is'  the  dog  in  the 
order  of  fiature,  fuppoiing  for  an  inftant  that  he  had 
never  exified !  Without  him^.  how  would  man  have 
been  able  to  conquer,  tp  fubdue,  and  reduce  to  flavery, 
the  £ivage  animals  of  the  foreft  ?  How  could  he  at  this 
day  difcover,  chafe,  and  deftroy,  the  wild  beafts  of  the 
field  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  to  procure  perfect  fafety, 
and  to  render  iiimfelfmafter  of  the  living  univerfe,  it 
would  be  neceilary  to  begin  by  forming  an  union  with 
thofe  animals  whom  he  found  capable  of  attachment 
and  obedience,  to  the  intent  of  oppoling  them  to  the 
others.  One  of  the  firft  arts  of  man  hath  therefore 
been  the  education  of  the  dog;  and  the  confequence 
of  this  art  hath  beefiy  the  peaceable  pofleflion  of  the 
earth. 

Without  the  dog,  map  could  not  have  dared  pretend 
fo  fuch  a  conuueft,  becaufe  the  greater  part  of  animals 
have  more  agility,  more  fwitnm,  more  ftrength,  and 
even  more  courage,  than  man.  Nature  better  pro- 
vided and  better  armed  them  than  him :  they  have 
fenfe  alfo,  and  the  faculty  of  fmeliing  in  the  mod  per- 
fect degree.  To  have  eaiined,  therefore,  a  fpecies  of 
animals,  courageous  and  docile  as  the  dog,  was  to  have 
acquired  a  new  fenfe,  and  faculties  which  were  want- 
ing to  us ;  4t  was  to  have  difcovered  great  and  eternal 
HFieans  of  conqueft;  it  was,  in  one.  word>  to  have  im- 
mortaliibd  the  fportfman  aad  the  ait  ^  the  chafe.   Af- 
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ter  having  thu^  become  the  advocate  of  the  dcg^  and  fe 
warmly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his  mailer' 
let  not  the  faife  and  af&Sed  friends  of  hiunanity  be 
alarmed  at  the  modes  of  difdpline  which  are  hereafter 
defcribcd,  and  even  approved  ^  nor  perfuade  dicmfelvc* 
to  think  that  the^  are  incompatible  with  the  finer  feel. 
ings,and  unjuiUfiable  on  the  principle  of  fpoit.  They  are 
but  nKans  to  prevent  a  greater  evil ;  the  natural  facuU 
ties  of  the  dog  muft  be  trained  to  their  proper  objed 
and  purpofe;  he  is  by  nature  wild  and  deprcdatoir* 
he  will  fometimes  rectum  to  his  natural  hankering  \  and 
we  venture  to  pronounce  that  the  man  of  feeling  would 
at  the  fieht  of  fheep  worried  in  the  fold,  and  of  pigs 
and  pouTtiy  in  the  farm-yard,  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  the  old  adage,  and  follow  its  didtates — '<  of  two 
'  evils  to  choofe  the  leaft :"  and,  were  he  cither  in  the 
fituation  of  the  owner  of  the  dqg,  or  the  fui&rer  by  his 
aiStions,  he  would  equallv  countenance  the  (everities 
alluded  to,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  falutaiy  modes    ^ 
for  the  corre<SHon  and  prevention  of  fuch  vicious  ha.     ' 
bits.    There  is,  however,  one  circumftance  relating  to 
the  oeconomy  of  this  animal  and  his  dependence  on 
man,  which  would  honourably  engage  the  feelings  and 
the  knowledge  of  thofe  capable,  by  profeflfional  educa- 
tion,  to  undertake  the  ta(k ;  we  mean,  an  invefiigation 
of  the  various  difeafes  to  which  does  are  fubjea  (we 
fay  various,  becaufe  we  do  not  fubfcribe  to  that  old 
but  erroneous  judgment  which  calls  every  diforder, 
with  which  a  dog  is  afflidkd,  by  the  gdneral  name  of 
the  dijiemperjy  and  thereby  to  form  a  rational  fyftcra 
of  treatment.     It  is  really  furpriiing  that  no  one  has 
hitherto  attempted  this  humane  office ;  to  many  we  are 
convinced  it  might  be  extremely  eafy.     The  wnimfica- 
lity  and  rage  of  the  prefent  hour  furnifh  us  with  a  va- 
riety of  bombaftic  writer's  and  treatifes  upon  the  means 
of  prevention,  as  well  as  the  method  of  curing  difeafes 
incidental  to  horfes :  it  has  alfo,  in  a  lucky  hour>  given 
birth  to  a  fociety  or  college  of  Veterinarians,  inftituted 
for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  improving  the  art  of  farrieiy, 
and,  to  this  end,  foliciting  communications,  from  all 
the  world,  of  any  important  information  or  ufeful  dif- 
covery  which  may  conduce  to  the  improvement  and 
extenfion  of  that  branch  of  fcience.     As   fportfmen, 
may  we  not  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  the  horle  is  not  a 
more  ufeful,  nor  a  more  noble,  animal  than  the  dog^ 
For  the  fake  of  humanity,  then,  and  for  the  enlarging 
of  knowledge,  we  recommend  and  intreat  this  refped* 
ab)e  and  ufeful  fociety  to  extend  their  plan,  and  to  in- 
vite  communication  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  dif* 
eafes  to  which  this  worthv  and  afl^dlionate  creature  is 
peculiarly  fubjedt,  and  fuDJe<3,  we  are  forry  to  fay,  at 
this  time,  without  any  one  rational  mode  of  treatment 
for  the  alleviation  or  pain,  or  the  removal  of  com- 
plaint.     For  him,  a  imall  fpace  of  time  intervenes  be- 
tween the  adminiftration  of  the  moft  violent,  impro- 
er,  and  inapplicable  remedies,  and  the  more  humane 
ut  ftill  brutal  one  of  the  rope.    Thus  is  a  period  bar- 
baroufly  put  to  his  various  miieries,  and  thus  is  he,  to 
the  laft,  treated  as  a  dpg.    We  are  perfuaded  that  the 
difeafes  of  dqgs  are  generally  produced  by  the  little 
care  taken  of  them,  and  this  at  leaft  may  be  eafily  re- 
medied. 

With 
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f  With  refpeA  tb  breaking  of  dogs,  there  are  three 
fpecies  capaole  of  receiving  the  proper  inftru<fiion,  and 
df  being  trained.  Thefe  are,  the  Imooth  pointer,  the 
fpaniel,  and  the  roueh  pointer.  The  laft  is  a  dog  with 
loi^  curled  hair>  and  feems  to  be  a  mixed  breed  of  the 
water-dog  and  the  fpaniel.  The  fmooth  pointer  is  ac- 
tive, and  lively  enough  in  his  range,  but  in  general  is 
proper  only  for  an  open  country.  The  greateft  part  of 
thele  do|s  are  afraid  of  water,  brambles,  and  thickets ; 
but  the  fpaniel  and  the  rough  pointer  are  eafily  taught 
to  take  the  water,  even  in  the  coldeft  weather,  and  to 
vange  the  woods,  and  rough  places,  as  well  as  the 
plain.  Greater  dependence  may  therefore  be  had 
qn  thefe  two  laft  fpecies  of  dogs,  than  on  the  fmooth 
pointer. 

Before  you  begin  to  break-in  a  dog,  it, will  be  pro- 
per, when  he  is  only  five  or  fix  months  old,  to  teach 
him  to  fetch  and  carry,  which  may  eafily  be  done  with- 
out going  out  of  the  houfe,  by  means  familiar  to  every 
one.  With  patience  and  gentle  treatment,  if  the  dog 
is  of  a  good  breed  and  difp^fition,  he  will  acquire  the 
habit  very  eafily  \  but  much  gentle  ufage  is  necefifary 
at  this  time,  and,  if  the  dog  (hould  be  obftinate  in 
learning  his  leflfons,  feveri^  and  corredion  (hould  be 
carried  only  to  a  certain  pomt.  Therefore,  as  you  per- 
ceive him  to  be  diiheartened,  let  him  reft,  beftow  ca- 
refles  on  him,  and  return  to  die  tafk  another  time. 

If,  however,  this  taik  cannot  be  accomplifhed  by 
mild  treatment,  you  muft  wait  until  the  dog  is  of  a 
proper  ace  to  be  regularly  trained ;  for  then,  in  cafe  of 
great  obftinacy,  he  will  foe  able  to  bear  the  ftrong  col- 
lar, and  thofe  other  modes  of  neceflary  difcipline. 
.  It  will,  at  the  fame  time  that  you  teach  the  dog  to 
fetch  and  carry,  alfo  be  proper  to  give  him  the  nrft 
principles  of  obedience ;  which  may  be  accompliihed 
by  walking  with  him  a  little  diftance  from  the  houfe, 
and  there  learning  him  to  come  in,  when  he  runs  too 
'far  pfF;  and  to  eo  behind  when  he  returns ;  ufing,  in 
the  firft  cafe,  the  words,  here^  come  in;  and,  in  the 
latter,  backy  or  behind.  It  is  alfo  highly  neceffarjr  to 
accuftpm  the  dog,  at  this  period,  to  be  tied  up  m  a 
kennel  or  ftable,  where  you  (hould  be  careful  to  renew 
his  ftraw  freauently.  but,  in  thefe  firft  e(&ys,  he 
ihould  not  be  kept  tied  up  too  long,  in  confideration  of 
his  tender  age,wnich  feems  to  reauire  fome  indulgence; 
he  (hould,  therefore,  be  let  looie  in  the  morning,  and 
faftened  up  again  in  the  evening.  Dogs,  which  are  not 
early  accuftomed  to  be  chained  up,  difturb  you  with 
their  howling.  It  is  alfo  of  importance,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  intends  to  train  him  (hould  alone  fpeak  to  him 
and  command  him,  and  that  none  other  (hould  inter- 
fere with  his  education,  or  give  him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
inonths,  it  will  be  high  time  to  take  him  into  the  field, 
ibr  the  purpofe  of  regular  training.  At  the  firft  you 
may  let  him  do  as  he  likes,  without  requiring  any  thing 
of  him,  the  firft  -ftep  being  .only  to  make  him  know 
hi^  game.  He  will,  at  this  time,  run  after  every  thing 
he  Tees;  crows,  pigeons,  thrufhes,  fmall  birds,  par- 
tridges, and  hares.  This  eagerncfs  being  fomewhat 
abated,  he  will  end  by  only  purfuing  the  partridge  and 
hares,  to  the  former  of  which  his  n^ral  inftincl  will 


nK>re particularly  attach  him;  and,  beii^  foon  tired 
with  following  after  thefe  in  vain,  he  will  be  content, 
after  having  flu(hed  the  birds,  to  follow  them  with  his 
eyes.  He  will  not,  however,  do  the  fame  with  hares ; 
for  feeing  they  have  l^ut  legs  like  himfelf,  and  do  not 
leave  the  ground  like  a  partridge,  he  perceives  that 
there  is  more  et}uality  with  himfelf,  and  will  not  re- 
linqui(h  the  hope  of  overtaking  them :  for  this  reafon, 
he  will  continue  the  praiStice  of  running  after  hares  un- 
til corre£led  by  education ;  and  even  then,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  the  moft  crafty  and  bcft-trained  dog 
from  purfuing  hares. 

«  All  young  dogs  are  fubiedlto  rake^  that  is,  to  hi|nt 
widi  their  nofes  clofe  to  tne  ground :  a  habit  which  you 
(hould  not  fuifer  them  to  contraA,  and  of  which  Voii 
fhould  effe^hially  break  them  betimes,  if  it  is  poflibie 
to  be  dooe ;  for  a  dog  that  rakes  with  his  nofe,  and  fol- 
lows the  game  by  tlie  track,  will  never  make  a  good 
pointer,  nor  find  half  fo  much  game  as  one  that  hunts 
with  his  nofe  high.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  per- 
ceive diat  your  young  dog  is  following  the  track  of  a 
Cartridge  down  wind,  call  to  him  with  an  angry  tone, 
old  up ;  he  will  then  grow  uneafy  and  agitated,  going 
firft  on  one  fide^  and  then  on  the  other,  until  the  wind 
brings  him  the  fcent  of  the  birds.  He  will  only  have 
to  find  the  game  four  or  five  times  in  this  way,  when 
he  will  take  the  wind  of  himfelf,  and  hunt  with  his 
nofe  high.  Yet,  there  are  dogs  which  it  is  almoft  inv- 
poflTible  to  break  of  this  fault,  and  fuch  are  fcarcelv 
worth  the  training.  The  beft  method  to  be  ufed  witn 
a  dog  of  that  defcnption  is,  to  put  the  puzzle-peg  upon 
him.  This  is  an  inftrumeht  or  a  very  fimple  conftruc- 
tion,  being  no  other  than  a  piece  of  oak  or  deal  inch- 
board,  one  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  tapering  a  little  sit  one  end ;  at  the  broader 
end  are  two  holes,  running  longitudinally,  through 
which  the  collar,  of  the  dog  is  put,  and  the  whole  is 
buckled  round  his  neck  ;  the  piece  of  wood  being  pro- 
\t&cA  beyond  his  nofe,  is  then  faftened  with  a  piece  of 
leather  thong  to  his  under  jaw.  By  this  means,  the 
peg  advancing  feven  or  eight  inches  beyond  his  fnout, 
the  dog  is  prevented  from  puttinjg  his  note  to  the  grotmd 
and  raking.  This  inftrument  is  alfo  proper  for  dogs 
that  tear  the  game ;  and  fometimes  has  been  found  to 
make  a  dog,  that  is  too  eager,  and  po(re(Iing  the  bad 
habit  of  running  up  to  the  foremoft  dog  in  the  point, 
(hmd  better  in  company. 

Partridges  lie  much  betteir  to  dogs  which  wind  diem 
than  to  thofe  that  follow  them  by  track.  The  dog  that 
winds  the  fcent  approaches  the  bir4$  by  degrees,  and, 
that,  moreorle(s,  ashefinds  them  either  ftiy  or  tame, 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  will  lie  well,  whidi 
he  is  enabled  to  know  by  the  fcent  which  tbdy  emit 
when  they  are  uneafy ;  and,  notwithftanding  they  fee. 
him  hunt  round  abound  them,  thcv  wjU  not  be  alarm- 
ed, becaufe  they  do  not  perceive  that  |ie  is  following 
them. 

Nothing  diftuibs  birds  more  than  their  feeing  a  dc^ 
tracing  dieir  ibotfteps,  and  keeping'  tl^e  fame  coutfe; 
that  they  are  taking  to  fteaL  off;  and,  when  a  dcg  fol- 
lows, them  in  this  matnner  down  wind,  it  mdft  com-v 
monly  happens  that  he  fip(l)Cs  tbem^  or,  if  t^y.acci- 
3  H  dent 


/lent  he  mft1c«s  t  point,  it  will  probably  be  tnudi  too 
near  ttie  birds ;  for,  in  going  down  wind,  iic  cannot 
take  the  icent  tmtil  he  is  almoft  upon  them,  and  then 
they  will  not  He. 

As  ibon  as  the  young  dog  knows  his  game,  jrou  muft 
bring  him  under  complete  fubie<^ion  and  command. 
If  te  is  naturally  tractable,  and  has  profited  from  the 
inftrudtions  you  have  given  him  before  his  being  taken 
into  the  field,  it  will  be  eafy  to  accomplilh  it ;  but,  if  he 
is  ftubbom  and  unruly,  it  will  be  ncceffary  to  make  life 
of  the  trafh-Gord.  This  is  done  by  only  faftening  to 
thex:ollar  of  thfc  dog,  a  rope  or  coixl,  of  about  twenty, 
or  twenty^five  fathom  in  length,  and  then  lettinc;  him 
range  about  with  this  dragging  on  the  ground,  oy  the 
help  of  this  cord,  you  ^1  be  able  to  keep  him  in 
^4iefievcr  you  call  to  him,  which  you  ftiould  never  do 
but  when  you  are  within  reach  of  it ;  and  then,  if  he 
(hould  continue  to  run  forward,  you  muft  check  him 
finartly  widi  the  cord,  which  will  often  brii^  him  up- 
on his  haunches.  When  you  have  repeated  this  a  (cw 
times,  he  will  not  fail  to  come  in  immediately  on  be- 
ing called;  you  ftiould  liicn  carefshim,  and  give  him 
a  bit  of  bread,  and  continue  iso  do  fo  whenever  he 
<Mfies  fti  on  being  called  to.  After  this,  in  order  to 
aeeuftom  him  to  crofs  and  range  before  you,  turn  your 
back  to  him,  and  walk  on  the  eppolite  fide ;  when  he 
toibs  $ghtof  you,  he  will  come  to  nnd  yon ;  he  will  be 
agitated  ttnd  afraid  of  ibfing  you,  and  will,  in  ranging, 
tfim  his  head,  fmm  time  to  time,  to  obferve  wbere- 
ahmits  you  are.  £i^t  days  praAice  of  this  maneeuvre, 
wni  make  him  range  on  whatfeever  fide  you  pleafe,  by 
only  giviM  him  a  %n  with  die  hand. 

when  me  dog  is  arrived  at  this  point  of  inftruQion, 
be  eareful  to  keep  him  eonftantly  tied  up  \  never  un- 
diaifi  him  but  when  you  ^ve  him  his  food,  and  not 
alwtffs  tficn^  but  at  moTe  times  only  Aat  he  has  done 
fomethin|;  to  deferve  it.  ^The  next  ftep  will  be  to  throw 
dowtt  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment taking  hold  of  tihe  dog  by  the  collar,  calling  out 
fb  him,  take  heed,  foftly.  After  having  held  him  in 
this  manner  for  lome  fpace  of  time,  fay  to  bim,  feioe, 
hy  hoM.  If  he  h  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece 
cf  bread  before  the  fisnal  is  given,  corral  him  gently 
trith  « ffliall  whip.  Repeat  diis  teflon  until  he  takes 
bectf  well^  am!  tm  longer  recjuires  to  be  held  faft  to 
prevent  him  from  laying  hold  of  ftit  bread.  When  he 
is  well  accuftomed  to  tms  menage,  turn  the  bread  with 
a  Hick,  faoldhtg  it  in  the  manner  you  do  a  fowling. 
pii»,'  and  having  done  fo,  cry,  feizc !  Never  (uffcr  the 
des  to  cat,  either  in  the  houK  or  field,  without  having 
fim  made  him  take  heed  in  this  manner. 

Then,  in  oitier  to  apply  this  leflbn  to  the  game,  firy 
iinall  pieces  of  bread  in  hog  Vlard,  with  the  dung  of 
a  partridge ;  take  thele  in  a  Imen  bag  into  the  fields, 
ftmbles,  phn^hed  grounds,  and  paftures,  and  there 
pMt  the  pieces.m  fercral  diflerent  places,  marking  the 
ipots  with  little  cleft  pickets  of  wood,  which  will  be 
rendered  more  'diAin^tfiitMe  by  puttiiW  pieces  of  card 
in  the  nicks.  iRiis  being  done,  caft  ott  the  dqr,  and 
conduA  him  to  thefe  ^aces,  always  hunting  m  die 
wind.  After  he  has  cao^  ^  fcem  of  the  bread,  if 
Iie«n»ioackeBto0  near^  tndieems  eager  to  fall  tqpoftit. 
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cry  to  him  in  a  menacing  tone,  tadce  heed ;  and,  if  he 
does  not  ftop  immediately,  corred  him  witfi  the  whip. 
He  will  foon  comprehend  what  is  required  of  htm,  and 
will  (land.  At  the  next  lefibn,  take  your  mn  chsfged 
only  with  powder,  walk  gently  round  me. piece  of 
bread  once  or  twice,  and^rf,  inftead  of  ctrtog, /efase. 
The  next  ttmeM>f  pradifine  this  leflbn,  wsIk  found  the 
bread  four  or  five  times,  out  in  a  greater  circle  thaa 
before,  and  continue  to  do  this  until  the  dog  ts  ooa* 
quered  of  his  impatience,  and  vdll  ftand  witMDt  mor* 
ing  until  the  fignal  is  given.  When  he  keeps  die  point 
well,  and  ftands  fteady  in  this  leflbn;  you  may  ukt 
him  to  find  the  birds ;  if  he  runs  in  upon  them,  or 
barks  \dien  they  fpring  up,  you  muft  cotreA  him  \  and, 
if  he  continues  to  do  fo,  you  muft  return  to  the  fiwd 
bread :  but  this  isfddom  ncceflary. 

There  are  many  dogs  that  will  point  the  fkft  day  dxy 
are  taken  out ;  and  &re  are  others  that  will  point  and 
back  the  firft  time,  by  natural  inftin6t.  But,  to  make 
die  dc^  ftaunch,  you  (hould  endeavour  to  kill  a  km 
birds  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  (hould  not  (hoot 
flying  until  he  is  well  trained  and  fleady.  This,  Iwir. 
ever,  can  only  be  done  when  the  dog  is  broke  in  during 
die  fliooring  ieafon.  The  (pring  is  the  heft  time  fer 
training  dogs ;  becaufe  the  birds,  being  paired,  lie  bet- 
*ter,  and,  being  fprung  more  feldom,  and  fewer  in 
number,  the  <tog  is  not  fe  fubje€t  to  be  e^r,  and  is 
kept  under  command  with  greater  eafe.  But,  as  this 
feafon  (carcely  allows  time  to  make  the  dog  perfeft 
and  ftatmch,  you  muft  lefume  his  leflbns  in  the  mondi 
of  SepttnAtr^  or  the  latter  end  of  Augufiy  which  will 
foon  complete  him.  Another  method  ufed  to  break 
in  a  dog  is,  with  a  coid  of  the  fame  lengdi  at  the  fer* 
mer,  and  the  ftrong  collar.  This  collar  is  made  ef  a 
ftrong  leather  ftrap,  and  (hKk  with  three  rowsof  fmall 
nails,  the  points  t)f  which  extend  three  or  four  lines  of 
an  inch  beyond  the  furface  of  the  infide ;  a  ftrone  piece 
of  leather  is  then  put  over  the  heads  of  die  nans,  on 
the  outfide  t>f  the  collar,  in  order  to  prevcat  their  fart- 
ing back,  ^Hhen  die  dog  prctifes  upon  the  points.  A 
ring  is  feflened  to  each  eml  of  this  collar,  for,  if  it 
were  buckled  like  a  common  one,  it  would  peqsetualW 
wound  die  dog ;  through  thefe  rings,  therefore,  is  pal- 
fed  one  end  of  the  cord,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  in 
pulKne  towards  you,  the  rings  brii^  the  collar  clofe; 
the  nails  then  prefs  upon  hb  neck,  and  warn  him  of 
his  fault. 

As  foon  as  the  dog  is  infiruded  to  take  heed  of  die 
bread,  in  the  way  before  explained,  you  muft  take  hhn 
into  the  fields  with  the  ftrong  collar  on  his  neck,  and 
the  tra(h-«cord  dragging  on  the  ground ;  be  carefU  not 
to  let  him  range  too  wide,  but  keep  him  within  fuch  a 
diftance  that  you  can  always  lay  hoM  of  the  cord  at 
thofe  times  wrien  it  may  be  tiecdiary  to  check  him. 
When  the  firft  birds  are  fprung  to  the  dog,  if  he  rum 
after  them,  or  barks,  give  him  a  few  cmcks,  calliA| 
out  to  him,  tsdLc  heed.  If  he  flands  at  them,  then  ca- 
refs  him ;  but  you  fliould  never  hunt  him  with  Out  cord 
until  he  points  ftaunch. 

When  once  a  dog  is  taught  to  point  at  paffridges,  he 
will  ftand  at  every  Tort  of  winged  game,  and  even  at 
haxes  -,  yet,  as  before  remarked.  It*  is  very  difficidt  to 
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prevent  decs  from  running  after  hares,  whether  they 
ibrt  at  a  diftance  or  after  the  dog  has  pointed  them, 
efpecially  if  he  is  at  feme  diftance  from  his  mafter,  who 
will,  in  that  cafe,  try  in  vain  to  make  him  come  in ; 
for,  when  a  dog  perceives  his  mafter  a  good  way  off, 
he  will  not  fo  readily  obey  his  voice  a&  when  he  is  near 
him.  It  is  not  eafy  to  corredl  dogs  of  this  fault  (if  it 
may  be  accounted  fuch)  except  in  places  where  there 
are  many  hares,  for  there,  by  feeing  them  frequently, 
he  gets  tired  of  purfuing  them.  Bciides,  to  keep  a  dog 
in  the  habit  of  not  running  after  hares,  he  muft  be 
hunted  only  in  open  grounds ;  for,  if  you  once  carry 
him*  into  a  wood,  he  will  be  certain  to  run  after  both 
hares  and  rabbits,  and  then,  when  you  return  to  the 
open  fields,  he  will  do  as  he  did  in  the  wood. 

There  are  few  dogs  that  will  not  fometimes  break  in 
Uj^n  the  birds,  particularly  when  hunting  down  the 
wind ;  you  ihould,  therefore,  when  he  does  fo,  only 
fpeak  roughly  to  him,  and  not  chaitife  him,  unlefs, 
indeed,  he.runs  after  the  birds ;  in  that  cafe,  mark  the 
place  from  which  they  got  up,  for  the  dog  will  foon  re- 
turn thither,  and  then  you  muft  chaftife  him  with  the 
whip,  but  with  moderation,  which  is  always  necei&ry, 
andparticularlv  fo  if  the  dog  is  timid. 

There  are  cipgs  of  this  nature,  which,  if  you  beat 
them  exceflively,  will  lie  down  at  your  feet,  and  i^ill 
hunt  no  more:  others  again  leave  you  and  run  bome^ 
In  the  laft  cafe,  one  mode  of  corredUon  is,  to  have  a 
flake  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  fiimiflied  with  a 
chain  and  collar;  when  the  dog  arrives,  a  feiNrant, 
previoufly  inftruded,  (hould  faften  him  to  the  Aake, 
and  give  him  a  found  beating,  which  fliould  be  repeat- 
ed at  intervak  for  tl^  feace  of  an  hour.  During  this 
operation  the  mafter  mould  not  appear,  but  remain 
without  fliewing  himfelf,  until  fome  time  after  the  laft 
corredion,  in  order  that  the  anger  of  the  doff  ttiay  have 
time  to  fubfide.  Then  he  (hould  go  up  to  him,*  caiefs 
him  much,  unchain  him,  give  him  fome  food,  and  af- 
terwards ^e  him  back  to  the  field.  However,  this 
mode  is  not  fo  infallible  as  many  have  afterted ;  for  it 
often  happens,  that  the  dog,  who  has  thus  reteived  the 
ftrappadoes,  the  next  time  he  arrives  at  the  hoafe,  after 
having  run  away,  (links  off,  and  lurks  in  fome  hole, 
without  your  knowing  what  is  become  of  him,  and  does 
not  make  his  appearance  again  for  a  ioi^. while.  The 
heft  way  is,  to  (tudy  the  temper  and  di^fition  of  the 
dogf  and  lo  condu^  yourfelf  accordingly  in  the  appli^ 
cstion  of  correction. 

We  have  before  faid,  that  when  you  cannot  fucceed 
in  teaching  a  do^  his  firft  leflons  at  an  early  agc^  by 
gentle  treatmem,  it  is  neceffaiv  to  wait  till  he  is  older, 
and  then  to  make  ufe  of  die  (trong  collar;  here  then 
ia  the  beft  mode  of  ufing  it:  take  a  fouare  piece  of 
iwood,  of  about  ei^t  eight  or  nine  inches  in  lengdi, 
and  one  inch  in  tbickne£»  cut  notches  on  the  edges 
like  the  teeth  of  a  (aw,  and  bore  two  holes  at  each  end, 
in  order  to  fix  twofiaall  pegs  crofs-wife,  fo  that,  when 
this  piece  of  wood  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  the  pegs 
may  fupport  and  raiie  it  above  the  forface  a  full  inch, 
the  puipofe  of  which  is,  to  enable  the  dog  to  mouth  it 
Ac  more  eafily.  The  ftrong  collar  (hould  then  be  pot 
about  his  neck,  apd,  taking  the  (tick,  rub  the  notciies 


backwards  and  forwards  on  his  te6th»  to  make  him 
open  his  mouth ;  but  do  it  gently,  to  hurt  him  as  little 
as  poflible :  when  he  has  taken  it  into  his  mouth,  hold 
you  left  hand  under  his  chaps,  in  order  to  prevent  hia 
putting  it  out,  and  with  the  right  carefs  and  pat  bimp 
'C^ing,  take  heed.  If,  when  you  take  away  your  hand 
from  under  his  mouth,  the  dog  lets  fall  the  ftick,  fpeak 
harfhly  to  him,  and  check  the  collar  to  chaftife  lutn  ; 
then  make  him  tak,e  the  ftick  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before.  The  dog,  thus  perceiving  that  he  is  puni(hed 
when  he  drops  the  ftick,  and  carefled  when  he  retains 
it,  will  at  length  accuftom  himfelf  to  hold  it,  and  will 
open  his  mouth  when  vou  prefent  it  to  him.  You  muft 
then  proceed  to  make  him  take  it  himfelf,  by  prefent^ 
ing  it  to  him,  civing,  at  that  inftant,  lay  hold ;  at  the 
fame  time  ycki  (nould  carefs  him  much,  and  now  and 
then  give  him  little  checks,  to  make  him  more  aletfp 
and  come  forward  more  expcditioufly. 

If,  in  pradlifing  this  lcfton»  the  dog  advances  of  hia 
own  ac€<»rd,  and  takes  the  ftick,  carefs  him  again,  and 
give  him  a  little  bit  of  food.  When  he  begins  toput  for- 
ward his  head  an  inch  or  fo,  he  is  th^  fumciently 
broken  in  to  this  maneeuvre,  and  will  foon  take  die  ' 
ftick  from  the  ground,  in  doing  which  you  muft  firft 
fay  to  him  very  loud,  lay  hold;  and,  afterwards, 
brii^  here.  In  order  to  habituate  the  dog  in  this  et« 
erciie,  when  he  has  advanced  fo  far  as  to  brit^  the 
ftick  readily,  you  (hould  (bmetimcs  .  fubftitute  in  the 

Slace  of  the  piece  of  wood,  (he  wing  of  a  paftri<tee 
:wed  upon  a  linen  cu(hion,  and  at  other  times  the  (km 
of  a  hare  (hifibd  with  hay,  in  each  md  of  which  yom 
(hould  put  ;i  ftone,  to  accuftom  him  to  carry  a  hare  by 
the  middle  of  the  body.  At  len^,  when  he  brings 
every  thing  readily  to  you,  take  him  into  the  field,  and 
make  him  bring  the  fuft  bird  that  you  kill  to  you ;  if 
he  requires  much  intreaty,  put  the  ftrong  collar  oa 
him,  which,  in  cafe  of  need,  you  (hould  carry  along 
with  you. 

To  teach  a  dog  to  take  the  water,  choofe  a  pool,  tht 
edges  of  which  gently  decline ;  throw  a  piece  of  wood 
into  it  at  firft,  but  to  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from  the  fide 
that  he  may  be  able  to  reach  it  by  only  wading  to  his 
mid-leg.  Afterwards  inerea(e  the  difbuice  by  degrees, 
until  he  fwims  to  take  it ;  be  careful  at  each  time  that 
he  brings  the  piece  of  wood  to  you,  to  give  him  fome* 
thing  to  eat.  If  he  will  not  venture  to  Iwim,  you  muft 
take  another  courie ;  take  him  to  the  pool  before  he 
has  breakfaflcd,  and  throw  jdeces  of  oread  into  the 
water,  graduallv  increafing  tnc  difkince  a»  before,  and, 
by  this  method,  you  will  foon  teach  him  to  earn  his 
breakfaft  by  fwlmmin^.  * 

To  oorapiete  this  training,  if  you  have  a  piece  of  wa* 
ter  of  fufficient  depth,  put  a  wild-duck  into  it  U^ith  the 
wings  cut,  then  animate*  and  encourage  the  dog  until 
he  goes  into  the  wstter  to  follow  the  duck,  which  will 
fwim  before  him,  and  fometimes  dive  when  followed 
clofo,  in  order  to  difengagc  herfclf  from  the  purfuit. 
When  this  menage  has  lafted  fome  timc,^finim  it  by  . 
(booting  the  duck,  and  the  dog  will  not  fail  to  bring  it 
to  you  very  readily.  Thefe  Icifons,  however,  ftiould 
be  given  in  warm  weather,  for  you  will  fcarcely  prevail 
on  any  ^pointer  to  go  inta  th&mter  in  winter ;  even  the 
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attempt  ^lon%  fnight  give  him  a  dread  of  it ;  but,  at  all 
events',  if  he  refufes  to  take  the  water,  you  (hould  ne- 
ver throw  him  in.  The  fportfman  has  only  to  conduct 
himfelf  with  patience  and  moderation,  and  obfcrve  the 
rules  here  laid  down,  and  he  will  accomplifh  his  work. 
To  make  a  dog  back  and  fhind  in  company,  you  fhould 
hunt  him  with  an  old  ftaunch  dog ;  and  then,  with  a 
fmall  application  of  the  principles  of  training,  you  will 
cafily  em&  this  ncccffary  qualification. 

Yoimg  dogs,  for  the  moft  part,  love  to  run  after 
poultry,  and  fome  after  fheep ;  thefe  are  faults  which 
It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  corrcft  betimes.  As  to  the 
poultry,  if  you  cannot  make  your  dog  leave  off  the  cuf- 
tom  ot  chacing  them,  by  virtue  of  the  whip  the  follow- 
ing method  will  do  it:  take  a  fmall  ftick,  cleft  at  one 
end  fufBciently  wide  to  admit  the  tail  of  the  dog,  which 
being  introduced,  tie  the  cleft. end  with  a  piece  of  twine 
tight  enough  to  make  him  feel  pain :  at  the  other  end 
of  the  ftick  tie  a  fowl  by  the  wir^  ;  then,  after  a  little 
time,  let  the  dog  loofe,  at  the  fame  inftant  give  him  a 
few  heavy  ftrokes  with  a  whip.  The  dog  will  then 
r\in  as  faft  as  he  can,  by  reafon  of  the  pain  in  his 
tail,  which  he  imagines  is  Caufed  by  the  fowl.  By  dint 
of  dragging  the  fowl,  he  will  kill  it,  and,  fpent  with 
running,  he  will  ftop,  and  afterwards  hide  himfelf'  in 
fome  hole ;  then  take  off  the  ftick,  and  beat  him  about 
the  mouth  and  head  with  the  dead  fowl. 

If  the  dog  runs  after  fheep,  and  you  ^annot  break 
him  of  the  cuftom,  couple  him  with  a  ram,  and,  in  let- 
ting them  loofe,  whip  the  dog  as  long  as  you  can  follow 
him.  His  cries  will  firft  alarm  the  ram,  who  will  run 
with  all  fpeed,  and  drag  the  dog  along  with  him ;  but 
he  will  foon  take  courage,  and  will  end  with  butting 
the  dog  moft  feverely.  When  you  think  the  dog  has 
received  *fufficient  corredion,  uncouple  him,  and  he 
will  never  run  at  fhcep  again.  See  ai/o  the  article 
Pointers. 

Of  the  ManufaQure  and  PerfeSions   of  a    Fowling^ 

Piece, 

To  form  a  gun-barrel  in  the  manner  generally  prac- 
tifed  for  thofe  denominated  common,  the  workmen  be- 
gin by  heating  and  hammering  out  a  bar  of  iron  into 
the  form  of  a  flat  ruler,  thinner  at  the  end  intended  for 
the  muzzle,  and  thicker  at  that  for  the  breech ;  the 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  of  the  whole  plate, 
being  regulated  by  the  intended  length,  diameter,  and 
weight  of  the  barrel.  This  oblong  plate  .of  metal  is 
then,  by  repeated  heating  and  hammering,  turned 
round  a  cylindrical  rod  of  tempered  iron,  called  a  man- 
dril, whofe  diameter  is  Qonfidefably  lefs  than  the  in- 
tended bore  of  the  barrel.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are 
made  to  overlap  each  other  about  half  an  inch,  and  are 
welded  together  by  heating  the  tube  in  lengths  of  two 
or  three  inches  at  a  time,  and  hamme]:inc  it,  with  very 
briik  but  moderate  ftrokes,  upon  an  anvil  which  has  a 
number  of  fcmicircular  furrows'  in  it,  adapted  to  the 
various  fizes  of  barrels.  The  heat  required  for  welding 
is,  the  bright  white  lieat,  which  immediately  precedes 
fuiion,  and  at  which  the  parricles  of  the  metal  unite 
axid  blend  fo  intimately  with  each  other^  that^  when 


!)roperly  managed,  hot  a  trace  is  kft  of  their  fonner 
eparation :  this  degree  of  heat  is  generally  known  by 
a  number  of  brilliant  fparks  flying  off  from  the  mn 
whilft  in  the  fire  ;  although  it  requires  much  pradice 
and  experience  to  afcertam  the  degree  of  heat  required 
for  welding  iron,  which  poffeffes  various  qualities,  and 
is  feldom  alike.  Every  time  the  barrel  is  withdrawa 
from  the  forge,  the  workman  ftrikcs  the  end  of  it  once 
or  twice  eently  againft  the  anvil  in  a  horizimtal  direc. 
tion:  this  operation,  which  the  Englifti  artifts  term 
jumping^  the  French,  ejloquer^  fcrves  to  confolidate 
the  particles  of  the  metal  more  pcrfcdly,  and  to  obli. 
terate  any  appearance  of  a  feam  in  the  barrel.  The 
mandril  is  then  introduced  into  the  bore  or  cavity ;  and 
the  barrel,  being  placed  in  one  of  the  furrows  or  moulds 
of  the  anvil,  is  hammered  very  brifkly  by  two  perfons 
befides  the  forger,  who  all  the  time  keeps  tumins  the 
barrel  round  in  the  mould,  fo  that  every  point  of  the 
heated  portion  may  come  equally  under  the  a6^ton  of 
the  hammers. — ^Thefe  heatings  and  hammerings  are  re- 
peated until  the  whole  of  the  barrel  has  undergone  the 
fame  operation,  and  all  its  parts  are  rendered  asper- 
fedfy  continuous  as  if  it  had  been  bored  out  of  a  &lid 
piece. 

The  imperfedions  to  which  a  gun-barrel  is  liable  in 
foiging,  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  chink,  the  cracky 
and  the  flaw.  The  chink  is  a  folution  of  continuity, 
running  lengthwife  of  the  barrel.  The  crack  is  a  fo- 
ludon  of  continuity,  more  irregular  in  its  form  than 
the  chink,  and  running  in  a  tranfverfe  diredHon,  or 
acrofs  the  barrel.  The  flaw  differs  from  both :  it  is  a 
fmall  plate  or  fcale,  which  adheres  to  the  barrel  by  a 
narrow  bafe,  from  which  it  fpreads  out  as  the  head  of 
a  nail  does  from  its  (hank  ;  and,  when  feparated,  leaves 
a  pit  or  hollow  in  the  metal. 

With  regard  to  the  foundnefs  of  the  barrel,,  the  chink 
and  flaw  are  of  much  greater  importance  than  the 
crack,  a$  the  eflbrt  of  the  powder  is  exerted  upon  the 
circumference,  and  not  upon  the  length,  of  the  barrel. 
In  a  fword  or  bow,  the  very  reverie  of  this  takes  place ; 
for  if  a  crack,  though  but  of  a  flight  depth,  occurs  in 
either,  it  will  break  at  that  place  when  bent  but  a  very 
little  \  becaufe  the  eflbrt  is  made  upon  the  fibres  dif. 
pofed  longitudinally ;  whereas,  if  the  fault  be  a  chink, 
or  even  a  flight  flaw,  the  fword  or  bow  will  not  give 
way.  The  flaw  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  chink  \ 
the  latter  fcarcely  ever  occurring  but  in  barrels  forged 
as  above,  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  metal  run  longi- 
tudirially ;  and  then  only  when  the  iron  is  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  When  external  and  fuperficial,  they 
are  all  defe<5ts  in  point  of  neatnefs  only ;  but,  when 
fituated  within  the  barrel,  they  are  of  a  material  dif- 
ad vantage,  by  aflbrdin^  a  lodgment  to  moifture  and 
foulnefs  that  corrode  die  iron,  and  thus  continually 
enlarge  the  excavation  until  the  ba.rrel  burfts,  or  be- 
comes dangerous  to  ufe. 

.The  barrel,,  when  forged,  is  either  finiihed  in  the 
common  manner,  or  hiade  to  undergo  the  operation  of 
twifting,  which  is  a  procefs  employed  on  thofe  barrels 
that  are  intended  to  be  of  a  fuperior  quality  and  price 
to  others.  This  operarion  confifts  in  heating  the  bar- 
rel, in  portions  ot  a  few  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  high 
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ckgree  of  red  heat ;  when  one  end  of  it  is  fcrewed  into 
a  vice,  and  into  the  other  is  introduced  a  fquare  piece 
of  iron  with  a  handle  like  an  augur;  and»  by  means 
of  thefcy  the  fibres  of  the  heated  portion  are  twifted  in 
a  fpiral  diredlion,  that  is  found  to  refift  the  efibrt  of  the 
powder  much  better  than  a  longitudinal  one. 
To  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  lofs  which  iron 


the  barrel  by  the  ram-rod,  care  being  taken  not.  to  itfe 
an  iron  ram-rod,  or  much  force,  left  the .  ball  be  flat- 
tened, and  an  artificial  difficulty  created. 

The  barrel  may  now  be  confidered  as  quite  fmifhed 
with  regard  to  its  infide :  at  ieaft  it  has  nothing  more 
to  be  done  to  It  by  dhe  maker.  The  gunfmiths,  how* 
ever,  generally  make  it  undergo  a  further  operation  of 


fullers  m  foiging,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  furprife  that  12  '  polifhing ;  after  which  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  its 
pounds  of  iron  are  required  to  produce  a  barrel,  which,  proper  form  and  proportions  externally,  by  means  of 
when  finiihed,  iball  not  weigh  more  than  two  pounds,   the  file.    To  do  this  v^ith  accuracy,  four  flat  fides  or 


or  two  pounds  and  a  half.  But,  although  a  confider- 
able  wafte  is  unavoidable,  yet  the  quantity  of  it  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  iron,  upon 
that  of  the  coal,  and  uoon  the  knowledge  and  dexteritv 
of  the  workman.  In  ^pain  they  cannot  work  but  witn 
charcoal  of  wood ;  in  France  they  employ  pit-coal 
charred,  or  coke ;  in  England  they  ufe  pit-coal  with- 
out being  charred,  but  are  very  careful  to  have  it  of 
the  purefi  kind,  fome  forts  containing  a  portion*  of  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic  which  render  the  metal  altogether 
tmmalleable,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  poi- 
fon  the  iron. 

A  circumftance  of  confiderable  importance  lo  the 
excellence  of  a  barrel  is,  th^  foiging  it  as  near  as  can 
be  to  the  weight  it  is  intended  to  be  of  when  finiihed,  fo 
that  very  little  be  taken  away  in  the  boring  and  filing ; 
for,  as  the  outer  furface,  by  hr«ving  undergone  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hammer  more  immediately  than  any  other 
part,  is  rendered  the  moft  compaA  and  pure,  we  (hould 
be  careful  to  remove  as  little  of  it  as  poflible :    the 


faces  are  firft  formed  ;  then  eight,  then  fixteen,  and  fo 
on,  until  it  is  made  quite  round  ;  except  the  reinforced 
part,  which  in  moft  of  the  modem  work  is  left  with 
eight  fides.  This  octagonal  form  of  the  reinforced  part 
is  certainly  more  elegant  than  the  round  one  formerly^ 
in  ufe :  but  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel  without 
increafing  its  ftrength  J  for  the  effort  of  the  powder  will 
always  be  fuftained  by  the  thinneft  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, '  without  any  regard  to  thofc  places  that  arc 
thicker  than  the  reft. 

It  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  foundnefs  of  a  barrel, 
that  it  (hould  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  on  every  fide  ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  workmen,  a  barrel  ought  to 
be  pcrfe6Hy  upright.  .  In  order  to  arrive,  as  nearly  as 
pomble,  to  this  perfed  equality,  the  gunfmiths  em- 
ploy an  inftrument  which  they  call  a  compafs.  It  con- 
fifts  of  an  iron  rod  bent  fo  as  to  form  two  parallel 
branches  about  an  inch  diftant  from. each  other.  One 
of  thefe  branches  is  introduced  into  the  barrel,  and  kept 
clofely  applied  to  the  fide  by  means  of  one  or  more 


fame  thing  holds,  though  in  a  iefs  degree,  with  re-  fprings  with  which  it  is  fumiftied:  the  other  branch 
|ard  to  that  portion  of  the  infide  of  the  barrel  which  defcends  parallel  to  this,  on  the  outfide,  and  has  feveral 
IS  to  be  cut  out  by  the  boring  inftrument.  fcrcws  piufing^  through  it  with  their  points  diredcd  to 


Piftol  barrels  are  forged  m  one  piece,  and  are  cut 
afunder  at  the  muzxles  after  they  have  been  bored ; 
by  which  there  is  not  only  a  faving  of  iron  and  of  la- 
bour, but  a  certainty  of  the  caliber  being  perfeAly  the 
fame  in  both. 

The  next  operation  confifts  in  giving  to  the  barrel  its 
proper  caliber :  this  is  termed  boring.  The  boring-bit 
is  a  rod  of  iron,  fomewhat  longer  than  the  barrel  \  one 
end  being  made  to  fit  the  focket  of  the  crank,  and  the 
other  being  fumiihed  with  a  cylindrical  plug  of  tem- 
pered fteef,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
having  its  furface  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  perpetual 
fcrew,  the  threads  being  flat,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  running  with  very  little  obliquity. 
This  form  gives  the  bit  a  very  ftrong  hold  of  the  metal ; 
and  the  threads,  being  (harp  at  the  edges,  fcoop  out 
and  remove  every  roughnefs  and  inequali^  from  the 
infide  of  the  barrel,  and  render  the  cavity  unooth  and 
equal  throughout.  A  number  of  bits,  each  a  little 
larger  than  the  preceding  one,  are  afterwards  fuccef- 
fively  paflfed  through  the  barrel  in  the  fame  way,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  intended  caliber.  The  equality  of 
the  bore  is  fo  eflfential  to  the  excellence  of  a  piece,  that 
the  greateft  accuracy  in  every  other  particular  will  not 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  it.  Any  perfon  who  wilhes 
to  know  the  merit  of  his  piece  in  this  refpedt,  may  do  it 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  means  of  a  plug  01  lead, 
caft  on  a  rod  of  iron  or  wood ;  or  even  by  a  mu(ket  bail, 
filed  fo  as  to  fit  the  bore  exactly,  and  pu(hed  through 


the  barrel..  By  fcrewinc  thefe  until  their  points  touch 
the  furface  of  the  barrel,  and  then  turning  the  inftru- 
ment round  within  the  bore,  it  is  fecn  where  the  metal 
is  too  thick,  and  how  much  it  muft  be  reduced  in  order 
to  render  every  part  of  the  barrel  pcrfeftly  equal 
throughout  its  circumference.  To  form  the  fcrcw  in 
the  breech-end  of  the  barrel,  the  firft  tool  employed  is 
a  plug  of  tempered  fteel,  fomewhat  conical,  and  having 
upon  its  furface  the  threads  of  a  male  fcrew.  This 
tool,  which  is  termed  a  fcrew-tap,  being  introduced 
into  the  barrel,  is  turned  from  leK  to  right,  and  back 
again,  until  it  has  marked  out  the  three  or  four  fitft 
threads  of  the  fcrew :  another  Iefs  conical  tap  is  then 
introduced ;  and  when  this  has  carried  on  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  fcrew  as  far  as  it  is  intended  to  go,  a  tliird 
tap  is  employed,  which  is  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
fcarcely  diners  from  the  plug  of  the  breech  which  is 
intended  to  fill  the  fcrew  thus  formed  in  the  barrel. 
The  breech-plug  has  its  fcrew  formed  by  means  of  a 
fcrew-plate  made  of  tempered  fteel,  and  has  feveral 
female  fcrews  correfponding  with  the  taps  employed  to 
form  that  in  the  barrel.  A  plug  of  (even  or  eight 
threads  is  fufficiently  lon^;  and  the  threads  ought  to  be 
neat  and  (harp,  fo  as  to  hil  completely  the  turns  made 
in  the  barrel  by  the  tap.  The  breech-plug  is  aften/^'ards 
cafe-hardened,  or  has  its  furface  converted  into  ftccl,by 
being  covered  over  with  (havings  of  horn,  or  parings  of 
horfe-hoof,  and  kept  red-hot  in  the  fire  for  fome  time, 
after  which  it  is  plunged  into  water. 

The 
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The  laft  operation  is  that  of  colouring  the  barrel, 
previous  to  which  it  is  polUhed  with  fine  emery  and 
oil,  until  it  prcfcnts  to  the  eye,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  in  whatever  dircaion  we  obfervc  it,  a  pcr- 
fcfliy  fmooth,  equal,  and  fplendid  furface.  Formerly 
barrels  were  coloured  by  cxpoiing  them  to  a  degree  of 
heat  which  produced  an  elegant  blue  tinge ;  but,  as  this 
cdScdl  arifes  from  a  degree  of  calcination  taking  place 
upon  the  furface  of  the  metal,  the  infide  of  the  barrel 
always  fuflered  by  undergoing  the  fame  change.  Thfe, 
therefore,  added  to  the  painful  fenfation  excited  in  the 
eye  by  looking  along  a  barrel  fo  coloured,  has  caufed 
the  produce  ofblucing  to  be  difufey  for  fomc  time  paft. 
Inftcad  of  it,  barrels  are  now  browned,  as  it  is  termed. 
To  do  this,  the  barrel  is  rubbed  over  with  aqua  fortls, 
or  fpirit  of  fait,  diluted  with  water,  and  laid  by  until  a 
complete  coat  of  ruft  is  formed  upon  it ;  a  little  oil  is 
then  applied i  and  the  furface,  being  rubbed. dry,  is 
poliihed  by  means  of  a  hard  bruih  and  bees- wax. 

When  the  barrels  intended  for  a  double-barrelled 
piece  are  drcffcd  to  their  proper  thicknefs,  which  is  ge- 
nerally Icfs  than  for  fingle  barrels,  each  of  them  is  filed 
flat  on  the  fide  where  it  is  tojoin  the  other,  fo  that  they 
may  fit  clofely  together.  Two  correfpondine  notches 
are  then  made  at  the  muzxle  and  breech  of  each  barret ; 
and  into  thefc  arc  fitted  two  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  to  hold 


until  the  tton,  by  being  thus  wrought  and  kneaded,  is 
freed  from  every  impurity,  and  rendered  very  tough 
and  clofe  in  the  grain:  the  workman  then  proceeds  to 
draw  it  out  into  pieces  of  about  twenty-four  inches  in 
length,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  breadth,  and  half  an 
inch  in  thicknefs. 

Thefe  pieces,  however,  are  not  all  of  the  fame  thick, 
nefs^  fome  being  more  and  others  lefs  than  what  vr 
have  mentioned,  according  to  the  propofed  thicknefs  of 
the  barrel,  and  that  part  of  it  which  the  piece  h  in. 
tended  to  form.  One  of  thefe  pieces,  being  heated  red- 
hot  for  five  or  fix  inches,  is  turned  like  a  corkfctttr, 
without  any  other  tools  than  the  anvil  stnd  hamnter. 
The  remaining  portions  arc  fucccfiixxly  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  until  the  whole  piece  is  turned  into  a  fpj. 
ral,  forming  a  tube  whofe  diameter  correfponds  with 
that  of  the  intended  barrel.  Four  of  tfaele  are  gene- 
rally fufScient  to  form,  a  barrel  of  the^ordinary  length, 
which  is  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-eight  inches  ^  and 
the  two  which  form  the  breech  or  reinforced  part,  an: 
confiderably  thicker  than  thofe  which  confiintte  the 
fore-part,  or  mlizzle  of  the  barrel.  The  workman  firl^ 
welds  one  of  thefe  tabes  to  a  part  of  an  old  band, 
which  ferves  as  a  handle.  He  then  proceeds  to  unite 
the  turns  of  the  fpiral  to  each  other,  by  heating  the 
tube  tixAo  or  three  inches  at  a  time,  to  a  bright  white 


them  more  ftrongly  together.   The  bar^ls  being  united  .heat,  and  ftriking  the  end  of  it  fcvcrai  times  againft 


by  tinning  the  parts  where  they  touch,  the  ribs  arc 
fitted  in,  and  made  faft  by  the  fame  nieans.  Thefe 
ribs  are  the  triangular  pieces  of  iron  which  are  placed 
between  the  barrels,  running  on  the  upper  and  under 
fides  their  whole  length,  and  ferving  td  hold  them 
more  firmly  together.  The  under  rib  is  a  late  im- 
provement, and  is  found  more  efFefitually  to  prevent 
the  barrels  from  warping.  When  the  barrels  arc  thus 
joined,  they  are  polifh^  and  coloured  in  the  manner 
already  defcribed. 

The  twiftcd  barrels  are  defervedly  celebrated  for 
their  fuperior  elegance  and  ftrength,  as  well  as  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  they  throw  either  ball  or  (hot. 
The  iron  employed  in  them  is  formed  of  ftubs,  which 
are  old  horfe-fhoe  nails,  procured  from  country  farriers, 
and  from  poor  people  who  gain  a  fubfiftence  by  picking 
them  up  on  the  ^reat  roads  leading  to  the  metropolis. 
Thefe  are  originally  formed  from  the  fofteft  and  tou^heft 
iron  that  can  be  had ;  and  this  is  ftill  farther  purified 
by  the  numerous  heatings  and  hammerings  it  has  un- 
dergone in  being^reduced  from  a  bar  into  th^  fize  and 
form  of  nails.  They  cofi  about  ten  (hillings  the  hun- 
dred wei^t,  and  twenty-eight  ^unds  are  required  to 
make  a  tingle  barrel  of  the  ordmary  fize.  A  hoop  of 
iron,  abom  an  inch  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  inch^  dia* 


counterfeit  themi  by  colouring  plain  barrels  (b  as  to 
meter,  is  placed  perpendicularly;  and  the  ftubs,  pre-  j  (be#  a  foiral  line  runhing  from  one  tnd  to  the  other, 
viouflv  freed  from  dirt  by  wa(hing,  are  neatly  piled  in   This  is  done  b/winding  a  thread  or  ftring  in  a  fpiial  dt* 


the  anvil  in  a  horitonial  direAion,  and  with  confi. 
derible  force:  this  is  termed  jumping  the  barrel ^  and 
the  heats  given  for  the  purpofe  are  called  jumping 
heats.  A  mandril  is  then  introduced  kiXo  the  cavity; 
and  the  heated  portion  is  hammered  lightly,  to  flatten 
the  ridges  or  bun  raifed  by  the  jumfiing  at  the  place 
where  the  fptrals  are  joined.  As  foon  as  one  ^necc  is 
jumped  its  whole  length,  -another  i$  welded  to  tt,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  fimr  pieces  ait 
united;  when  the  part  of  the  old  barrel,  Wing  no 
longer  neceflary,  is  cut  offi  The  welding  the  turns  of 
the  fpiial  is  peiformed  exaAly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before.  deferiDcd,  and  is  repeated  three  times.  The 
barrel  is  afterwards  finifhea  in  the  fame  way  as  a 
common  one.  Stub-iron  is  alfo  wrought  into  plain 
barrels ;  which,  as  they  require  a  great  deal  lc6  labour 
are  only  half  the  price  of  the  twifted  ones. 

The  cMffMS  d  rubans^  or  ribbam^arreb^  of  die 
Erench,  very  much  refemblc  the  Eng^iih  twificd  bar- 
rels.  The  pwocefs  purfued  in  their  formation  is  confi. 
derafaiy  more  operofe  than  that  ]v&  defcribed,  but 
feems  to  be  far  from  pofleffmg  any  advantage  over  it. 
The  acknowledged  fuperiority  of  twifted  md  ribbon 
barrels  over  plain  ones,  has  induced  fome  perfiaos  to 


ity  with  their  heads  outcrmoft  on  each  fide,  until  the 
hoop  is  ouite  filled  and  wedged  tight  with  them ;  the 
whole  retembling  a  rou^h  circular  cake  of  iron.  This 
i$  put  into  the  nre  until  it  has  acquired  a  white  heat  \ 
when  it  is  hammered,  either  by  the  ftrength  of  the 
arm,  or  by  the  force  of  machinery,  until  it  coakfccs, 
and  becomes  one  folid  mafs  of  iron :  the  hoop  is  then 
jemoved,  and  the  heatings  and  hammerings  Mpeaied, 


re£Hon  round  a  plain  barrel,  and  ^hcn  wetting  die 
ftrijug^th  the  diluted  aqua  fortis,  or  fiiirit  of  &lt,  lb 
that  a  coat  of  ruft  may  be  foimcd  woene  the  ftii^ 
touches:  when  the  acid  is  applied  the  fecood  time  aver 
the  whde  barrel,  the  part  over  which  the  firteg  was 
applied,  by  Being  more  ruftcd  thm  die  teft,  ftiews  a 
dank  line  winding  round  the  barrel,  and  renders  it, 
wheA  finiflMdy  fcarcely  diftingiufliaMe  fimn  a  twifled 


or 
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or  ribbon-banel.  *  Other  batneb  are,  bf  the  fame 
oieans,  clouded  in  an  irregular-  manner,  fo  as  to  re« 
femble  tfaofe  fonned  of  ftu^iroti.  To  prove  whether 
or  not  a  banel  is  really  what  it  appears  to  be,  we  need 
onlf  fix  upon  any  pan  on  the  under  fide  that  is  covered 
foyttie  ftock,  and  having  cleared  it,  if  neoefiaxy,  with  a 
fine  file,  apply  a  feather  dipped  in  aqua  fortis,  which  in 
a  little  time  will  render  the  fibres  of  the  metal  diftindUy 
vifible^  in  whatever  diredion  they  run. 

The  Sfani/h  barrels  have  alwi^'s  been  held  in  preat 
efteem,  as  well  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the  iron, 
which  is  generally  oonfidered  as  the  beft  in  Etnope,  as 
becagufe  they  pofiefs  ihe  reputation  of  beine  finged  and 
bored  mine  perfe6Uy  than  any  others.  It  ffaould  be 
dhfcrved,  however,  that  of  the  Spmijh  bands,  thorfe 
only  that  are  made  hi  the  capital  are  accounted  tnriy 
valttahle ;  in  oonfequence  of  which  a  great  many  have 
been  made  at  other  places,  dpeciatly  at  Caiaimim  in 
Bifc^^  with  the  names  and  roai4u  of  the  Madrid  gun- 
itmtlis:  they  are  alio  counterfeited  at  Lug€^  Pragut^ 
Munich^  &c.  and  a  perfon  muft  be  a  very  good  judge 
not  to  be  deceived  by  thefe  fpurioos  barrels. 

Pr00fs  of  Barrds. 

Thefe  dififer  in  diffisrent  countries.  The  Spanijh 
inpoof  is  a  very  fevere  one ;  but,  as  it  is  made  befi>re  the 
barrel  is  fileciy  it  is  not  fittisfadory.  At  the  royal  ma* 
nniadories  af  tf,  Etimne  and  Charlevilk^  in  Frmncty 
there  were  inipe^rs  appointed  to  fee  that  no  barrels 
were  fentout  of  thefe  places,  whether  for  the  king's  ule 
or  for  public  iale,  without  being  jH'oved.  The  firft 
proof  was  made  widi  a  ball  exa^Sly  fitting  the  caliber, 
and  an  oonce  of  powder.  The  fecond  was  made  with  the 
£irae  fized  ball  and  half  an  ounce  of  powder.  The 
rcafon  given  for  the  ieoond  proof  is,  that  the  firft  may 
have  ftrained  the  barrel  fo  much,  though  the  injury  be 
not  vifible,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  fecond  trial  with  a 
Analier  charge;  and  it  is  £iid  there  really  are  fome  of 
thefe  barieis  which  ftand  the  firft  proof,  and  yet  give 
way  in  tiie  fecond. 

The  ufual  proof  of  the  Pmrit  barrels  is  a  double 
<dia2ge  of  powder  and  ihot;  that  is,  t^vo  or  twoand  a 
half  drams  of  powder,  and  t^vo  or  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  fiiot.  The  Engiijh  Tower  pro(^,  and  that  of 
tfie  lyhiUihafil  Company,  incorporated  by  charter  for 
^pvoving  of  arms,  are  made  with  a  ball  or  the  caliber, 
and  a  chaige  of  powder  equal  in  weight  to  this  ball: 
ttm  proof  is  the  £ane  for  every  fise  and  fpecies  of  bar- 
rel, and  not  repealed. 

Some  gunfiniths  pique  themfelves  upon  making  their 
tenels  undem>  a  ieoond  pro(^;  but  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ierve,  that  n  a  barret  bears  any  ailigned  proof,  it 
will  foflsain  the  fame^  immediately  after,  wim  greater 
faSttf  than  it  did  at  firft,  as  the  metal,  from  being 
wanned  bf  the  firft  fire,  expands  more  readily  to  die 
^irce  of  die  fecond  eicplofion. 

Moms,  ta  Makollss,  fpeakine  of  the  proofs  of  bar- 
•ds,  fi^s,  ''  A  finmger  proof  than  ordinary  might  be 
inade  by  ramming  down  at  top  of  the  powder  fix  or 
licven  inches  of  dry  day,  in  place  of  a  douUe  charee  of 
lead.    Umb  is  teietames  cmpkiyed  in  proving  ^«ces 


of  ordnance,  where,  inflead  of  the  bullet,  two  f«et  of 
clay  is  placed  over  the  powder,  by  which  the  whole 
force  of^  the  explofion  is  exerted  upon  the  piece."  We 
entirely  a^ee  with  the  ingenious  author  of  La  Chafie 
au  Fuiil,  \n  the  opinion  that  the  proof  he  mentions 
would  be  much  ftronger  than  that  which,  is  ufually  em- 
ployed ;  fo  much  (honger^  indeed,  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  barrel  could  withftand  it,  unlefs  the  clay 
were  put  down  in  the  loofeft  manner  poffible.  The 
harden  rocks  are  burft  afunder  by  means  of  dry  clay 
ftroi^ly  rammed  over  die  powder  that  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ^lindrical  cavity  made  in  them ;  and  we 
certainly  cannot  expeft  that  a  force  fufficient  to  rend  in 
pieces  immenfe  blocks  of  granite,  can  be  refifted  by  the 
oomparadve  trifling  ftrer^;th  and  thicknefs  of  a  gun^ 
barrel. 

Caufes  ofBurfiing. 

It  may  be  fiifely  aflerted,  that  a  good  barrel  very 
feldom  burfts,  unlefs  it  be  charged  too  highly,  or  in  an 
improper  manner.  Whenever,  for  example,  from  the 
ball  not  being  rammed  home,  a  fpice  is  lef^  between  it 
and  the  powder,  there  is  a  ^eat  rilk  of  die  barrel  burft* 
ingon  being  difchai^ed.  We  fay  a  great  rifk,  becaufe^ 
even  under  thefe  circumftances,  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  barrel  does  not  burft.  If  the  ball  ftops  near 
to  the  powder,  a  very  fmiiill  windage  is  fuifictent  to 

Erevent  this  accident;  and  it  is  very  rare  that  the 
all  touches  the  barrel  in  every  part  of  its  circumfe- 
rence, unlefs  it .  has  been  driven  in  by  force  with  an 
iron  ram-rod;  in  whidi  cafe  it  moul^  itfelf  to*  the 
cavity,  and  blocks  it  up  t!ompletely.  Should  this 
happen,  the  barrel,  however  firong  it  is,  will  burft, 
even  when  the  fpace  between  the  t^ll  and  the  powder 
is  but  very  inconfiderable ;  and  the  greater  the  fpace 
that  intervenes,  tht  more  certainly  will  this  event 
take  place.  Mr.  Robins,  when  fpeaking  of  this  mat- 
ter, fays,  •*  A  moderate  diarge  of  powder,  when  it 
has  expanded  itfdf  throqgh  the  vacant  fpace  and  reaches 
the  ball,  will,  by  dte  velocity  each  part  has  acquired, 
accumulate  itfelt  behind  the  ball,  and  will  thereby  be 
condenfcd  prodigioufly ;  whence,  if  die  barrel  be  not 
of  an  extraordinary  ftrtrngth  in  that  part,  it  muft  infal- 
libly burft.  The  truth  of  this  1  have  experienced  in  a 
very  good  Tower  mufquet,  forged  of  very  tough  iron ; 
for,  charging  it  with  twelve  penny  wei^ts  of  powder, 
and  placing  the  ball  (loofcly)  fixtccn  inches  fitmi  the 
brc<*ch ;  on  the  firing  of  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel  juft 
behirul  the  bullet  was  fwdled  out  to  double  hs  dia- 
meter, like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces  of 
two  inches  long  were  blown  out  of  it." 

The  fame  accident  will  often  take  place  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece  being  filled  wfth  earth  or  fnow,  as 
femetimes  haprperM  when  we  are  leaping  a  ditch,  with 
die  muzzle  of^the  piece  pointed  ftWards;  and  if  in 
ibch  cafes  the  barrel  does  not  burft,  it  is  bccaufe  thefe 
foreign  bodies  ftop  it  up  but  very  loofelj.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  a  barrel  will  certainly  burft,  if  fired  when 
die  muzzle  is  thruft  into  water  but  a  very  little  depth 
below  the  fm'face ;  the  refifiance  given  to  the  paftage  of 
the  inflamed  powder  dirough  die  mouth  of  die  neee 
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force  of  powder,  and  the  velocity  of  the  halL  For, 
thefe  Doints  being  once  determined,  it  mt^t  be  known 
how  (trong  the  barrel  (hould  be;  by  which  all  unne* 
celTary  wafte  of  metal  might  be  ipared  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  danger  avoided  on  the  other.  For  a  force  equa) 
to  that  which  impels  the  ball  is  exerted  on  .the  infide  ot' 
the  piece ;  and  if  the  barrel  has  not  fufficient  ftrength 
to  refill  this  force,  it  muft  of  neccflity  burft. 

Ofihe  Recpil. 

The  moft  frequent  caufe  of  excefs  in  the  recoil  is, 

the  bore  of  the  piece  being  wider  at  one  place  than  ano. 

therV  for  although  this  inequality  be  fo  fmall  as  to  k 

yours  to  expand  itfelf  equally  in  every  direction,  being  I  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  the  repulfe  which  the  expand 
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beine,  in  this  cafe,  much  greater  than  that  afforded  by 
the  fides  of  the  barrel.  Except  in  the  circumftanccs 
mentioned,  or  in  cafe  of  an  overcharge,  it  is  very  rare 
that  a  barrel  burfts.  Whenever  it  happens  inde- 
pendent of  thefe,  it  is  from  a  defeft  in  the  work,  and 
that  either  the  barrel  has  been  imperfedlly  welded,  or 
that  a  deep  flaw  has  taken  place  in  fome  part  of  it;  or, 
iaftly,  that  through  want  of  care  in  the  boring  or  filing, 
it  is  left  of  unequal  thicknefs  in  its  fides.  The  laft 
defedl  is  the  moft  common,  efpccially  in  low-priced 
barrels ;  and,  as  pieces  more  frequently  burft  from  it 
than  from  the  other  defefts,  it  ought  to  be  particularly 
guarded  againft.  The  elaftic  fluid,  which  is  fct  loofc 
by  the  inflammation  of  the  powder,  and  which  endca- 


repelled  by  the  ftrongcr  parts,  afts  with  additional 
force  againft  the  weaker  ones,  and  frequently  burfts  its 
way  through  them;  which  would  not  have  been  the 
cafe,  had  the  fides  been  of  the  fame  thicknefs  and 
firength,  and  not  aflurded  an  equal  repercuflTion,  The 
>veakncfs  of.  any  part  of  the  barrel,  occafioned  by  the 
inequality  of  the  caliber,  will  ftill  more  certainly  be 
the  caufe  of  burfting  than  that  produced  by  the  filing; 
becaufe  the  inflamed  fluid,  being  fuddenly  expanded  at 
the  wider  part,  muft  fuffer  a  compreflTion  before  it  can 
pafs  onward,  and  the  whole  force  is  then  exerted  againft 
the  weak  place ;  for  gunpowder  a<fls  in  the  radii  of  a 
f:ircle,  and  exerts  the  fame  force  on  every  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle. 

The  conclufion  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  a 
thin  and  light  barrel,  which  is  perfedly  upright,  that 
is,  of  equal  thicknefs  in  every  part  of  its  circumference, 
is  much  lefs  liable  to  burft  than  one  which  is  confi- 
derably  thicker  and  heavier,  but  which,  from  being 
badly  filed  or  bored,  is  left  of  unequal  ftrength  in  its 
fides. 

In  all  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  upon  the  caufes  of 
burfting,  the  bad  quality  of  the  iron  has  not  been  taken 
into   account ;    and  we  do  not  know  any  means  of 
guarding  ajgainft  thefe  defers,  whether  ariyng  from  the 
badnefs  otmetal,  or  the  infuiRciency  of  workmanfhip, 
except  by  purchafing  from  a  gunfmith  of  eftabliftied 
reputation,    and  giving  a  good  price  for  the  piece. 
But  by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  fandion  thcpradice  of 
many  of  the  gunfmiths  in  the  faihion  of  the  day ;  we  are 
confident  in  our  opinion,  that  moft  of  their  barrels  are 
made  too  thin ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  doubted,  whether 
they  have  at  all  improved  the  quality  of  the  metal.     In 
fome  experiments  made  with  a  barrel  of  the  celebrated 
Lazaxo  Cominazzo  before  mentioned,  and  which  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  extremely  thin,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  muzzle,  it  was  obferved,  that  the 
harcel  vibrated  fo  much  after  the  explofion  of  this  charge, 
as  to  prodyce  a  whizzing  or  ringing  found  that  might 
be  heard  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  barrel. 
And  yet  this  piece,   notwithftanding  its  extreme  thin- 
nefs,  was  fired  with  very  high  charges.    The  iron  s^ 
peared  to  be  of  ah  extraordinary  fine  quality;  which 
goes  to  prove  that  the  cohefioo  of  the  particles  of  the 
nxetal  is  the  force  which  refifts  that  of  the  powder;  and 
hence  great  advantage  might  be  drawn  to  the  manu- 
fadure  of  barrels,  m>m  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ,the 


ing  flame  meets  with  when  pafling  from  the  wider  to 
the  narrower  part,  renders  the  recoil  much  greater  than 
it  would  have  been  had ,  the  bore  been  perte^ly  cylin. 
drical.  It  is  an  invariable  law  in  mechanics,  that  ac. 
tion  and  readlion  are  equal ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that, 
the  weight  of  the  piece  being  the  fame,  the  recoil  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  piece ;  or,  the 
lighter  the  piece,  the  greater  the  recoil. 

In  plainer  language,  the  impellii^  force  of  the  gun- 
powder is  the  firft  and  moft  fimple  caufe  of  the  fire- 
arms recoiling;  for  this  force  aAs  equally  on  the 
breech  of  the  piece  and  on  the  ball :  to  that,  if  the 
piece  and  ball  were  of  equal  weight,  and  other  circum- 
ftanccs the  fame,  the  piece  would  recoil  with  the  fame 
velocity  as  that  with  which  the  ball  ifliies  out  of  the 
piece,    ' 

For  the  fame  reafon,  whatever  retards  the  exit  of  the 
charge*  operates  like  an  increafe  of  lead,  and  by  con- 
fining the  force  of  the  explofion  the  more  to  the  bantl, 
produces  a  greater  recoil ;  hence  partly  it  is,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  barrel  becomes  foul  within  by  re- 
peated firing,  the  recoil  increafes.     A  piece  will  recoil, 
if,  from  the  breech-plug  being  made  too  (hort,  there 
remain  fome  turns  of  the  fcrew  not  filled  up,  thefe  hol- 
lows, wherein  a  part  of  the  powder  is  lodged,  forming 
an  obftacle  that  confines  and  retards  the  explofion.    A 
barrel  mounted  on  a  ftock  tliat  is  very  ftraight,  will  re- 
coil  more  than  when  mounted  on  a  ftock  mat  is  confi- 
derably  bent,  as  the  curvature  feems  to  break  and 
deaden  the  force  of  the  recoil ;  and  fometimes  alfo  a 
fowling-piece  will  recoil  from  the  fhootcr  applying  it 
improperly  to  his  ftiould^r;  for  if  the  but  is  not  ap- 
plied clolely  to  the  (houlder,  or  is  applied  fo  as  to.oe 
fupported  only  at  a  fingle  point,  the  recoil  will  be  much 
more  fenfibly  felt  than  when  the  hollow  of  the  but  em- 
braces the  (houlder,   and  is  firmly  fupported  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.    Guns  are  obferved  to  recoil  more 
after  being  fired  a  number  of  times  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning.    The  matter  which  is  left  upon  the  infide 
of  the  barrel  after  the  explofion,  and  which  increafe 
on  every  difcharge,  attracts  moifture  very  quickly; 
efpecially  if  the  faltpetre  employed  in  the  powder  t^as 
not  well  purified  from  the  aamixtures  of  common  ialt, 
which  it  contains  in  its  roi^h  ftate.    This  moifture 
becomes  confiderable  after  a  tew  difchaiges,  and,  beii^ 
formed  into  vapour  by  the  heat  during  the  explofion, 
adds  its  expanfive  effort  to  that  of  the  inflamed  powder, 
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and  greatly  increafes  the  agitation  and  recoil.  Owing 
to  this  caufe,  probablj,  rather  than  to  that  before* 
iiientione49  ariies  the  recoil  from  fome  turns  of  the 
breech-fcrew  not  being  filled  up  by  the  breech-plug, 
and  thereby  affording  a  lodgment  to  moifture. 

Among  fjie  variety  of  califes  to  which  the  exceffive 
recoil  of  pi(:ces  has  been  attributed,  there  is  one  which 
yet  remain^  to  be  confidercd ;  this  is,  the  touch-hole's 
4>eing  placed  at  fome  diftancc  from  the  brecch-plug,  fo 
that  the  powder,  inftead  of  being  fired  at  its  oafe,  is 
fired  near  the  centre  of  its  charge;  whence,  it  is  faid, 
the  recoil  is  increafed,  and  the  force  of  the  difcharge 
weakened,  by  the  eflfert  of  the  powder  being  exerted 
more  upon  the  breech  than  upon  the  bail  or  (hot. 
With  this. idea  in  yiew,  fome  gunfmiths  form  a  channel 
or  groove  in  thfc  breech-plug,  as  deep  as  the  fecond  or 
third  turn  of  the  fcrew;  the  touch-hole  opens  into  this 
channel,  and  the  powder  is  therefore  fired  at  its  very 
•loweft  part ;  and  tnis,  they  afifert,  increafes  the  inflam- 
mation and  the  force  of  the  powder.  That  the  diAance 
of  the  touch-hole  from  the  orcech,  however,  has  very 
little  if  any  fhare  in  the  increafe  of  the  recoil,  we  (hall 
prqve  in  the  mod  fatisfadtory  manner,  from  experi- 
ments made  purpofely  to  determine  this  matter.  As 
to  the  idea  that  the  force  of  the  difcharge  is  diminifhcd 
by  the  increafe  of  the  Recoil,  it  is  too  abfurd  to  require 
difcuflion:  the  force  exerted  by  the  powder  upon  the 
breech  is  always  equal  to  that  which  'it  exerts  upon  the 
ball  or  (hot;  \o  that,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  barrel 
that  retards  the  exit  of  the  ball,  an  increafe  in  the  re- 
coil will  be  always  attended  with  an  increafe  in  the 
force  of  the  difcharge. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by  Monf.  Le 
Clerc,  who  was  gunfmirh  to  the  late  king  of  Francfy 
and  well  informed  upon  every  fubje<^  that  relates  to  his 

Erofeflion ;  they  were  conmiunitated  by  him  to  Monf. 
^E  Marolles. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  with  a  barrel  whiieh 
was  thirty  French  inches  in  length,  (nearly  thirty-tuM) 
EngJj/h  meafure,)  and  weighed,  together  with  the  loaded 
planK  upon  which  it  was  fixed,  tweflty-eight  pounds. 
The  barrel  had  four  touch-holes  which  could  be  Aopped  I 
vith  fcrews.  The  charge  confided  of  one  drachm  and 
twelve  grains  of  powder  from  a  royal  manufaffory, 
and  of  one  ounce  eighteen  grains  of  (hot  called  fmall  4. 
'This  was  fired  at  a  Iheet  of  paper  meafuring  twenty 
inches  by  fixteen,'  French  meafure,  placed  at  the  dii- 
tance  of  twcntv-eight  toifes,  or  nearly  forty-five  ordi- 
nary paces,  "the  only  difference  was,  that  in  the  firft 
let  oTexperiments  the  wadding  confifted  of  card^paper, 
and  in  the  fecond  of  hat,  both  cut  to  fit  the  caliber. 

Had  thefe  trials  been  made  with  no  other  view  than 
to  determine  the  degree  of  recoil  produced  by  the  dif- 
ferent fituation  of  the  touch-hole,  there  would  have 
been  no  ufc  in  marking  the  fize  of  the  (hot,  the  dif* 
tance  and  dimenfions  of  the  mark,  and  the  number  of 
grains  thrown  into  it  at  each  difcharge.  It  was,  how- 
ever, intended  to  try,  at  the  fame  time,  how  far  the 
equality  of  the  difcharges  could  be  depended  upon, 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  grains  that  (truck  a  given 
fpace;  and  we  (hall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  make 
jemarksr  upon  the  refult  of  the  trials  in  this  refpedl. 


N.  B.  The  French  foot  is  Arec  quarters  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  Enghjh  foot,  and  the  French  inch  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  lines. 

We  have  thought  it  better  to  inform  the  xeader 
of  this,  and  leave  the  table  as  it  is,  than  make  any 
fraAions  in  the  numbers  by  reducing  it  to  Englijk  mea- 
fure. 
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Second  Set.— Wadding  of  Hat. 
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Extremes  i.  o.  7.  &  i.  4.  5. — Mean  iccoil  1.  2. 8^ 
ExtrcflMs  ai  fc  78. 
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From  thefe  experiments  it  appears^  that,  Mrith  regard 
to  the  recoili  the  diftance  of  the  touch-hole  from  the^ 
breech  is  of  little  importance.  The  only  circumftance, 
therefore,  to  be  attended  to  in  its  fituation,  is,  that  it  be 
not  placed  quite  clofe  to  the  bccech-plug;  for,  although 
that  part  of  the  barrel  where  the  powder  is  lodged,  dir- 
ties much  lefs  than  a  few  inches  farther  forward,  yet  the 
touch  hole,  when  clofe  to  the  breech-plug,  is  found  to 
be  more  frequently  flopped  up  than  when  Ittuated  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  it. 

< 
Of  the  Range  of  Bam  is. 

The  lightncfsof  fowling-pieces  of  a  moderate  length, 

and  the  eafe  with  which  they  are  managed,  are  advan- 
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ta^s  (b  obvioys,  and  at  the  (an^e  tif^c-to  cofifidernble, 
as  fq^iv^  tjiem.a  general  preference  at  this  time  ;.  but, 
as  the  circumftanccs  upon  which  only  thjs  preference 
ought  to.  be  r^ftjcdare  littje  knpwn^  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  their  ufe  is  general,  ayid'  daily  increafing,  unlcfs 
it  be  determined- what  arc  the  comparative  excellencies 
and*  defers  of  long  and  (hort  barrels,  and  it  be  thence 
(hewn  whether  fportfmen  facrifke  one  advantage  to  gain 
anpther. 

The  generally-received  opinion  upon  this  fwbjcdl  is, 
that  to^ obtain  an  increafe  in  the  range,  the  barrel  muft 
not  only  be  made  lonjger  than  ufual,  but  that  the  length 
and  the  diameter  ot  the  bore  ought  to  bear  a  certain 

Erojpdction  to  each  other,  and  the  charge  of  powder 
e.  fuited  to  this  proportion ;  becaufe,  as  it  is  faid,  when 
the  barrel  is  too  (hort,  the  ball  or  (hot  quits  it  beforp  it 
ha^.r^c^ived  th$  whole  impulfe  of  the  powder  ;  and,  on 
the  other  ha^d,  when  the  barrel  is  too  long,  that  the 
pofwki*  is  not^pnly  all  inflamed,  but  even  partly  con- 
l^med,  before  the  ball  or  (liot  arrives  at  the  mouth,  of 
t^epiece. 

The  elaftic  (laid  produced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder 
k  found,  by  experiment,  to  occupy,  when  cooled  to  the 
teifiperaturisof  the  atmofphere,  a.ipace  two  hundred  and 
fo^-^ur  times  ^restfer  than  tl^t  taken  up  by  die 
powdey  from  which.it  was  obtained.  But  from  the 
heat  grncrated-duriag  the-  eKplofion>  this  elaftic  fluid  is 
larefled  to  upwards  of  four  times  its  former  bulk.  The 
!«Kpan(ive  force  of  this  fluid,  dierefore,  is,  at  the  mo- 
ificnt  qf  inflammation^  one  tbou(and.times.gxfiatcc  than 
that  of  comn^gn^  ^ir,  ox^^w^ch  is  the  fapie,  than  the 
prefTure  of  the  atmpfpliere ;,  or,  fupppfing  the  powder  to 
na|re  qpcuyied  the  fp^ce  of  one  cubic  inch,  its  expanfive 
foijce^  when  fired^  is;equal!to  thati  which  would  oe  ex- 
erted l^onc.thoufanicubic  inchesi  of  common  air  coni- 
pr^iTec^^  fnto  the  fpaco  pf  one  inclu  As:  the  velocity  with 
^hich  th&  flaoie  of  gunpowder  expands  when  ancom*- 
Il^^fTed)  is  much  g^reater  than  that*  with  which  the  ball, 
<y  (hqt,  ipoves  lor^^d,  the  (bme  mu(^  coiubiUQ  tp 
pff(^l,  Mpoiv.  the  ball)  and  add  to  its  velocity,  unt«l  it 
qu)ts  the  moiith  of  the  picoe.  This  prcflTurc,  however, 
beqomes  Ids  and'  lef%  as  t}\e  ball  proceeds,  and  ceafes 
^tiiAly  when,  it  l^ayos  the  muzxie,  in  confequence  of 
the  flame  being.  tJKen^^}lo\VJcd.tp.eJ^»mLitfelf  laterally. 
Thus,  tot.  example^  if-  the  charge  of  powder  takes  up 
one  inch  p£  the,  b^rrcli  ^udlthfi  whole  length,  of  the 
barrel  be  thirty  inches,  then,  when  the  ball  arrives^at 
<b(i;  iiHn^«  ojR  the.  ai^Qe,  tho^infl^mod  powder;  (whpfe 

Sanfiy^  e&mt  isJn.prfipontion.tp  tfee  fmaUnfife.of  the 
^  j^ijtrPfici^IM<is)te}^fiilds  thirm^  thirty  tiinea  the  fpaw 
itrdiiidt^'^]>^th^bail:tK^4n.tQ>  mpye,  and  QQnfeqwnily 
fffdSkafqryift^d  ^jth;  but:  <«][jb- thirtieth  part  th^  tprcq  it 
^flipfiedr  at*  firft)  Moreoyeri  althpqgh  the  velocity  of 
U^  l^iltet'  i^  con(ifiUs^lyincreafed:by  this  pteffufc.  pf 
i|^M}|^d  ppvv^<^>^i>  itft  aireekratioo  becpmcis  lpfs>  andlefs 
9§(it  pfpceed^  t^rPMgh  the  barrel?;   fof,  betides  that-thq 

Suantity  of  the  preflure  drminiO^^sas  the  fliunesex|)aodSi 
iie  buUet,  continuing  to  move  fafter  and  fafter,  muft 
receive  continually^  Icfs  and,  lefs  addition  of  impulfe 
from  the  flame  preiTing  behind  it.  Hence,  if  two  pieces 
o^tl^fam^  t^^.b^  i>f:  difeisn^rlfingth^  ape  char]ged 
¥tti^litfi,(v%q|Mtttfy^^  JlflW^fk  tbelpnger  pieoe:  wjJU 
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AtUS^  fpeaki;^g>.  CQUAWiittCgte  the  sBQafeg;  ireipcity'^jul 
force  to  Its  baJJ,  or-fliot.  But  a&  th^  inflammation  of 
the  powder  has  been  (hewn  to.  be  nearly  urihntaiicoui, 
and  as  the  increafe  of  acceleration ^  which  tlie  ball  or 
(hot  receives  aftec  the  fijA  impulfe  of  the  powder  upon 
it,  is  not  very  confiderable  ^  it  follows  tjaat  th^  force 
with  which  two  barrels  of  die  fame  bore,  and  with  the 
fame  charge,,  throw  their  ball  on  (hot,  will  be  nearly 
the  fame,  unlefs  their  lengths  be  extremely  difpcggoih 
tionate. 

To  prove  this,  we  (hall;  quot«  what  ift  &id  by  that 
able  mathomaticiao  and  engineer,  the  laije  Mr.  Beht 
J  AMiN  Robins,  to  whofe  worK  we  are  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information.  ^'  If  a  muf^uet  bansl,  of  the 
common  length  and-  borc,  be  fired  with  a  leaden  bullet 
and  half  its  weight  of  powder,  and  if  the  fame  barrel  be 
afterwards  (hprtcned  one-half,  and  flred<  with  the  fame 
charge,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  in  this  Ihortened,  bar- 
rel will  be  about  one-fiHth  lefs  than  what  it  was  when 
the- barrel  was  entire ;.  and  if,,  infteadof  (hortening  the 
barrel,  it  bo  increafed  to  twice  its  ufual  lenjgth  (whea 
it  will,  be  near  eight  feet  long)  the  velocity  of  the 
bullet  will  not  hereby  be  augmented  more  than  one* 
eighth  part.  And  the  greater  the  length  of  the 
barrel  is  in  prc^ortion  to  the  diameter  of  the  buU 
let,  and  the  fmaller  the  quantity  of  powder,  the 
more  inconftderaJbLe  will  thefe  alterations  of  velocity 
be." 

When  the  allowances  whifrh  Mr.  Robins  here  ukoi 
notice  of  ai^  niad^.  in  the.  proportion,  requirad  fef 
fpwljng-pi^'G^s,  t^e  r<}fult  will  be  found  to  correfpond 
exadtly  with  the  experiments  which  we  h$^vo  repwtiKily 
ififide)  with  every  ppiTiblc  attiHitipn  to  acQurapv.  We 
have>  at-dii&renti  times,  comparisd  baiveU  91  all  the 
intermediatfi  lengths  between  twenty-eight-  ^oAtfot^ 
inches,  and  of  nearly  the  famO' caliber ;,  a9d  thefetrtsls 
were  made  both  by  hring  the  pieces  fron^th^flip^ddri 
and  from  a  firin  block,  at  an  equal- di^lnocie;^.  and-^ith 
equal  weightfi  of  tlie  ffLfpo  powde^  aod^  Qf- 1^  bM 
(hPt> 

'  To,  ^void  every  poflTibJlity  of  error^  thfi  qiii9ft  of 
psip#r  at  which  w<^  fired,  Mflere  fii&pdrsHK^inft;  plmw^  ine 
(lead,  of  bejng:  plaped  ags^n(l  aiWH^b  Ftom  tMfetrAii) 
fr^ueatl)^  repeated,  we  feiip^.tba^  th^O^H*  pkraedavi 
lequgl  oiimber  of  Q^^et^,  whetivpf  i|rwa#  (if»d  fpom  ^.k^f" 
'rclof^  28>  30,  3SI,  34j  36,  38V  on  4P  iod^e  inl^ngdi. 
iivky  rnqre^  we  have  companed:two  barreiftof  th^lHiM 
caliber^  bwtt  onQ  of.  thfaSi.  thirty«»thrce^  m(^,  th^  othei 
fixty-fix  inches  lQng»  bv  rep^^tedly  fir-ing  thenif  iathe 
fame  nmnner  as.  the,  otlters,  ait  dip^nl  diAwHses  f«om 
forty^five  tq  om  hundred  piicesf.  afidi  th9.  fefulis:hRye 
always  been  the  fame,  /.  e.  the^  harrel  of  thtitys-tivve 
inches  dip ve  its  (hotthrqu^  as  many,  (heott  of  pitper  ^ 
that  of  fixtj^Qx  did.  Xho coBclufion^frofnall this  ii, 
that  the  diflS^rence  of  tm  inqhes;  Ifk  the  IcM^hiof  the 
banel,  whiph  fffn>s^  tp^  be  xnoie  thtiu%  is  ev^r  iiH 
fi^ed  upon  amqpg  fpprtfmw,  pioduces^  n«  fenfibhi 
differiefice  ii|  the.:  range  of  thit  pitcc.j  and.  therefore) 
that  evety,'  ow  m%y  nle^fe  hfoifelf  in  the  length'  of 
hi^  hfirrei,  withQMt  eithflr.d€tiiiifBam.oivadwuitQ(otQitbt 

Thp  cir^umfiaii^Qof  a;duc)(r£!4n>miPg  sUiak^Wtar 
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difltnce  than  a  ftmrKng-piece,  is  nor  diving  "IDiCi  length, 
but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thicknefs,  allowing  the 
chaise  of  powder  to  1^  doubled,  trebled,  or  even  qua- 
drupled ;  which  cannot  he  done  in  a  fowling-piece, 
though  ftrongly  reinforced.  For  a  barrdl  of  five  or  fix 
feet,  fuch  as  diat  of  a  common  duck-gun,  weighing  five 
or  fix  pounds,  and  the  whole  piece  twelve  or  thirteen 
pounds,  may  be  fired  with  a  very  large  charge,  without 
recdliiig  fo  much  9»  to  hurt  uie  (hooter,  it$  weight 
being  fufficient  to  refift  the  violent  impulfe  opcafioned 
by  the  increafe  of  the  powder.  But  in  a  fowling*piece 
of  three  feet  barrel,  foniciently  ftrong  to  withfiand  fuch 
a  chaige,  and  whofe  weight  all  together  does  not  ex- 
ceed five  or  fix  pounds,  die  recoil  would  be  infuppott^ 
able,  fiefides,  they  not  only  double  or  treble  th(  pow- 
dcr  in  a  thick  gun,  but  they  pot  in  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  Ihot  than  is  ever  employed  in  a  fowling- 
piece.  Duck-guns  are  generally  bent  a  little  up^^rds 
ncar^he  muxzle,  which,  the  gunfmiths  fliy,  makes 
them  throw  their  ibot  fatther  than  if  they  were  per- 
fediy  ftratght.  To  obtain,  therefore,  firofm  a  piece  of 
the  ordinary  leiigth,  tlie  fame  efteds  as  from  a  duck- 
gun^  nothing  move,  perhaps,  is  neceffary  than  td  have 
the  tmxM  fufficientty  l^hg  to  admit  of  the  ehatge  be- 
ing doubled  or  trebled  as  required,  and  the  whole  piece 
heavy  enough  to  render  tiie  f^cdil  fupportaMe.  We 
may  nere  oMbrv«,  however,  that  ah  lAcf^afe  of  the  pew* 
der  above  the  charge  generally  ufed,  does  Aot  produce  ii 
proportional  incretfe  of  nmge  in  th^  ball  or  (hot:  thus  a 
double  cbaige  ef  powder  will  not  dirow  the  ball  6t 
(hot  twice  the  diftance,  Yior  a  treb)^  cham  l^  ihftt 
times  the  diftance  the  finrie  charge^oes.  This  arifes 
from  the  gv^t  lefiftance  given  ^  the  air  to  the  motioh 
of  the  ball  or  (hot,  and  vrhich  is  proved  to  be  fourfold 
if  Ae  Velocity  be  doubled,  and  ninefold  when  it  is  tre- 
bled by  an  increafe  of  powder ;  for  the  refiftance  of  the 
air  is  not  proportional  to  the  velocity  itfelf,  but  only  to 
thefquare  of  the  velocity.  Thus  Bernoulli,  a  profef- 
for  in  Biffin  difcovered  from  experiment  that  a  ball| 
which,  being  fired,  afcended  only  feven  thou&nd  eight 
hundred  and  nineteen  feet  in  die  air,  would  afcend 
fifty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
vacuo.  Still  we  may  fafely  infer,  that,  if  the  a£lion 
of  the  powder  is  not  dimini(hed  bf  circumftances  of 
defeA  in  the  formation  of  the  barrel,  the  greater  the 
force  of  the  powder,  the  greater  muft  be  the  velocity  of 
the  ball,  so  great  is  the  change  in  opinion  of  late, 
with  regard  to  the  proper  length  for  eun-barrels,  that 
many  gunfmiths  will  now  tell  us,  diat  (hort  barrels 
carry  farther  thi^n  loi^  ones ;  and  the  reafon  they  give 
for  this^  is>  the  gr^attir  friAion  of  the  ball  or  (hot  in 
pdllng  through  a  long  barrel,  by  ivbich  their  velocity 
is  retarded  and  difcir  forc6  dimihi(hed.  If  the  barrel 
be  fe  long  that  the  additional  impulfe  which  the  ball  or 
(hot  is  continually  t^eeeivihg  ih  its  p^ITage  becoihes  lefs 
than  the  feiAioh  bclf^iveto  khtm  ihd.  the  fides  of  the 
caliber,  then,  indeed,  the  biirrel  by  being  (hortc^ed 
will  (hoot  with  more  force :  but,  as  the  length  of  bar- 
rel required  to  produce  this  efieA  i*  daftly  greater  thah 
can  ever  be  em^oyed  for  vittf  iittrt»ft,  the  obJeAioh 
does  n6t  hold.  And  it  (bems  bitif,  that  a  piece  may 
be  made  fo  l0ng>  that  it  Will  not  throw  a  ball  With  fo 


gftat  a  ^elodiy  as  m^  that  is  tonfideriMy  (hotter ;  iiA 
the  reafon  of  this  decreafe  of  velocity  may  be,  that  in 
very  long  pieces  the  increafe  of  the  counterprclSire  of 
the  external  air  in  the  cylinder  may  greatly  exceed  i/ht 
force  of  the  powder,  and  that  the  elaftic  fluid  genemtcfl 
by  die  explofidn  of  the  powder  is  coriftaAtly  efc^n^ 
whilft  the  ball  pafies  along  the  cylinder,  which  it  Ywt 
only  docs  at  the  touch-hole,  but  alfo  between  the  brtl 
and  the  fidesof  the  barrel ;  and  hence  may  be  inferred 
the  neceflity  of  touch-holes  which  do  not  prfm^e  cf 
themfelves,  and  of  wadding  that  ftops  the  barrel  hermei 
ticaliy. 

Having  thrown  every  light  upon  this  Quefti6h  dtat  Vb 
neceflary  to  determine  us  in  our  choice  ot  the  lengdi,^ 
will,  perhaps,  be  expeAed  that  we  give  our  opinioft, 
what  length  of  barrel  Is  heft  calculated  for  general  uftr. 
The  barrds  which  are  found  to  anfwer  belt  for  eveiy 
purpofe,  are  from  thirty*tWo to  thirty-eight  inches;  am 
whether  We  confult  tne  apdearance  o?  the  piece,  Sis 
lightnefc,  or  the  date  with  which  it  is  managed,  We  be- 
lieve that  a  barrel  hot  exceeding  the  one.  or  below  thte 
od!er>  of  thefe  numbers,  is  the  mbft  eHgible.  Wt 
tooW  that  many  of  the  fia(hi<»nabie  g^Armfths  jpiqifb 
themfelves  on  the  proportion  they -give  to  the  dimreht 
paits  of  their  fowling-pifece$>  and  thence  dcdu<^  a  fupe- 
k-fotity  over  their  cotemporaries  in  (avow  of  their  oWh  t 
to  us  it  appears  that  the  beaiity  of  thofe  propOrtiohs  Is 
more  attended  to,  thah  any  goM  Veafon  Why  th6)r  aV% 
rtiade  fo  rather  than  otherWife. 

Of  the  Cau/es  of  Scattering  !^oU 

From  the  prejudices  which  obtain  fo  generally  amon|{ 
fportfiiieh  and  gunfmiths,  refpcAing  the  (hot  pf  foWl- 
ihg-pieces,  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  variety 
of  means  have  been  fought  after  and  pra<^fed,  in  ordef 
to  remedy  this  real  or  pretended  efii:<^  of  fcattering  the 
charge.  Mr.  de  Marollbs  mendons  feveral  memods 
employed  for  this  purpofe,  none  of  which,  however, 
appear  to  be  praAifed  in  England.  One  of  the  methods 
he  defcribes  is  as  follows :  An  iron  or  wooden  mandril  • 
fitted  to  the  caliber,  is  ftimUhed  at  one  end  with  fmall 
files,  which  arc  cut  tranfverfely  only ;  this  initrument 
beii^  introduced  into  the  barrel  is  turned  round  by 
means  of  a  crofs-handle,  and  forms  a  great  number  ot 
fuperfieial  fcratches  in  the  metal,  by  which,  they  pre- 
tend, the  defedt  of  fcattering  the  (hot  is  remedied. 
One  obvious  effedi  of  this  operation,  is,  that  of  def- 
troyingthe  fmoothnefs  of  the  barrel  unthin,  and  thereby 
rendering  it  liable  to  dirty  the  fooncr;  but  we  cannot 
conceive  how  the  (hot  (hould  be  thrown  clofcr  by  hav* 
ingthe  friction  increafcd  between  it  and  the  fi3es  of  the 
caliber;  and  that  this  will  be  the  cafe,  is  evident  from  a 
rough  barrel  being"  always  found  leaded  confidcrably  af- 
ter every  difcharge.  Sfome  make  the  barrel  wider  for 
three  otfour  inches  at  the  miizzlc ;  and  thisbcll-moutlicd 
forin  is  of  vfcry  ancient  date. 

EspiNAa,  whofe  trcatiic  has  been  already  mentioned, 
fays,  he  has  ^ncrally  found  this  fucceed  in  making 
barrels  throw  their  (hot  clofcr.  Were  this  true, 
we  (hould  cxpc£t  to  find  this  form  of  the  barrel 
hnote  generally  ufed  than  it  is  at  prcfent,  and  not 
3  I  2  hear 
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hear  fo  many  complaints  among  fpoitfmen  about  their 
pieces. 

When  we  confider  that  the  grains  of  (hot  which  are 
in  adual  conta6l  with  the  fides  of  the  barrel  compofe 
upwards  of  half  the  charge,  we  cannot  be  furprifed  if 
enlarging  the  furface  of  the  caliber  at  the  muzzle,  and 
thereby  increafing  the  number  of  grains  that  touch  it, 
will  tend  to  make  the  (hot  be  fcattered  more  widely. 
EspiNAR  fays,  that  the  fault  of  fcattering  the  (hot  is  not 
owjng  to  the. hand  of  the  workman,  the  barrels  of  the 
bcft  mafters  being  equally  fubjet^  to  it  as  thofe  of 
others.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  arifes  from  the  differ- 
ent quality  of  the  iron  compofing  the  feveral  portions  of 
the  barrel.  Thus,  he  fays,  it  may  happen  that  the  rein- 
forced part  is  formed  of  iron  which  is  harder,  and 
clofer  in  the  grain,  than  that  forming  the  fore  part  of 
the  barrel ;  in  confequence  of  which,  and  alfo  from  the 
fore  part  being  fo  much  thinner,  the  latter  is  the  more 
(haken  by  the  powder,  and  by  that  means  produces  a 
difperfion  of  the  (hot.  He  therefore  pretends,  that 
widening  the  muzzle  in  the  manner  already  fpoken  of, 
by  facilitating  the  explofion,  dimini(hes  the  force  of  the 
powder  upon  this  part,  and  caufes  the  (hot  to  be  thrown 
more  clolely  together. 

This^opinion  of  Espinar,  however,  not  only  appears 
abfurd  in  itfelf,  but  there  is  not  even  the  fmalleft 
ground  for  it  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances;  the 
barrels  wl>ich  are  forged  in  feparate  pieces  being 
very  few  indeed,  compared  with  thofe  that  are  forged 
in  a  fingle  piece,  and  are  confequently  of  the  fame 
quality  throughout :  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  former 
are  more  liable  to  the  fault  in  queUion  than  the  latter 
arc. 

Some  gunfmiths,  fays  Mons.  de  Marolles,  pretend, 
that  a  barrel,  in  order  to  throw  its  (hot  clofely,  ought  to 
have  a  caliber  narrower  in  the  middle  than  at  either 
breech  or  muzzle  v  whild  others,  again,  infift  that 
the  caliber  ought  to  contrafl  gradually  from  the 
breech  to  the  muzzle.  With  refpedl  to  thefe  contriv- 
ances, however,  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  they  arc 
both  admirably  calculated  to  make  the  piece  recoil,  if 
not  to  bur(t  it. 

Of  all  thefe  contrivances,  not  one  appears  calculated 
to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  it  was  propofcd.  The 
greater  number  of  gunfmiths  are  fenfible  of  this,  and 
therefore  very  fddom  praftife  them,  unlefs  to  indulge 
the  whim  of  their  cuftomers.  As  far  as  our  rcafon  and 
experience  are  fufficient  for  enabling  us  to  determine 
upon  the  matter,  we  would  reject  all  the  expedients  that 
have  been  hitherto  propofed,  and  give  a  decided  pre-. 
ference  to  the  barrels  as  they  are  ufually  made,  /.  e,  to 
thofe  whofe  caliber  is  very  fmooth  and  perfectly  cylin- 
drical throughout.  Barrels  of  this  kind  have  long  fup- 
ported  their  credit  among  the  beft.fportfmen,  whilft  the 
pretended  improvements  have  all  experienced  but  a  very 
temporary  reoutation,  and  are  now  almo(l  entirely  ne- 
gleaed.  \A/ould  fportfmen  only  forbear  to  determine 
upon  the  merits  or  defed^s  of  their  pieces,  until  they 
had  given  them  a  patient  and  impartial  trial,  by  varying 
the  quantity  of  powder  and  (hot  in  different  ways  \  we* 
arc  inclined  to  think  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
made  of  the  modern  fowling-jiieees.     The  chief  fource 


of  error  appears  to  be,  that  of  overchaiging^  Every 
barrel,  according  to  its  caliber  fnd  weight,  has  a  cer* 
tain  quantity  of  lead,  and  a  fuitable  one  of  powder^ 
which  will  be  attended  with  greater  certainty  and  cflibd 
than  any  others ;  and  thefe  muft  be  determined  by  re- 
peated trials.  If  we  increaie  the  quantity  of  (hot  above 
this,  we  leflen  the  force  of  difcha^e,  and  at  the  &me 
time  increafe  the  recoil :  and,  if  we  increafe  the  cbaige 
of  powder,  that  of  the  (hot  remaining  |he  fame,  we  alfo 
increafe  the  recoil,  and  difperfe  the  (hot  much  more  than 
before.  In  every  fpecies  of  fire-arms,  large  charges  of 
powder  are  found  to  difperfe  the  (liot  very  much,  whilft 
with  fmaller  charges  than  are  generally  employed  itis 
thrown  more  (leadily  and  clofely.  If  the  objeft, 
therefore,  which  we  are  about  to  fire  at,  be  at  too  great 
a  difiance  for  the  (hot  to  take  effect,  and  it  haf^ns  that 
we  cannot  approach  hearer  to  it,  we  ought  not  to  in- 
creafe the  quantity  of  powder  with  a  view  to  the  (hot 
being  thereby  thrown  farther,  as,  by  fo  doing,  the  in- 
creafe of  the  range  will  be  very  trifling,  whilfi  Uiedifpcr- 
fion  of  the  (hot  will  be  greatly  increaied.  The  only  ex- 
pedient  in  this  cafe,  is,  to  employ  (hot  of  a  laiger 
fize,  the  quantity  of  it,  and  of  the  powder,  being  kept 
the  fame  as  has  been  already  found  beft  fuited  to  the 
piece. 

We  cannot  venture  to  determine  what  degree  of 
clofenefs  or  difperfion  in  the  (hot  will  entitle  any  piece 
to  the  name  of  a  good  or.  a  bad  one ;  but  would  obicnre, 
that  if  a  fowling-piece,  charged  widi  an  ounce  of  No.  2, 
patent-(hot,  and  a  drachm  of  powider,  throws  (ixty 
grains  into  a  (heet  of  oaper  eighteen  inches  by  twenty- 
four,  at  the  difiance  of^fitty  paces,  we  may  c<m(tder  it  as 
very  capital,  although  thefe  are  only  about  one-third  of 
the  charge;  and  that  the  fame  piece,  continuing  to  be 
fired  at  the  fame  mark  and  difiance,  will  not,  in  the 
mean  of  four  or  five  fucceiTive  difchargcs,  throw  thirty- 
fix  grains  into  the  paper  \  in  Ihort,  that,  when  due  at- 
tention is  paid  to  finding  the  fuitable  quantity  of  powder 
and  of  (hot,  one  piece  will  perform  nearly  as  well  as 
another. 

Of  Rifle  Barrels. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  fiiglit  of  balls,  both  from 
cannon  and  fmall  arms,  is  liable  to  very  confiderable 
variations ;  and  that  the  piece,  notwithlianding  it  was 
firmly  fixed,  and  fired  with  the  fame  weight  of  powder, 
fometimcs  threw  the  ball  to  the  right,  fometimes  to  the 
left,  fometimes  above,  and  at  other  times  below  the 
mark.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved,  that  the  degree  of 
deflexion  increafes  in  much  greater  proportion  tl^n  the 
diftance  of  the  objedt  fired  at :  thus,  at  double  the  diC 
tance,  the  deflexion  of  the  ball  from  the  line  on  which 
the  piece  is  pointed  is  confiderably  more  than  doable, 
and  at  treble  the  diftance  more  than  treble,  wlut  it  was 
in  the  firft.  Mr.  Robins  fecured  a  mufquet  barrel  upon 
a  block  of  wood,  and  firing  it  with  a  ball,  at  a  board  of 
a  fobt  fquare,  fixty  yards  difbmt,  foiand  that  it  mUled 
the  board  only  once  in  fixteen  fucce(five  difchaiges ; 
yet,  when  fired  with  a  fmaller  charge,  at  the  difiance 
of  feven  hundred  and  fixty  yards,  it  fometimes  threw 
the  ball  one  hundred  yards  to  the  right,  and  at  other 
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times  one  hundred  to  the  left  of  the  line  it  was  pointed 
in.  The  direftion  upwards  and  downwards  alfo  was 
found  equally  uncertain,  the  ball  fometimes  bending 
fo  much  downwards  as  to  fall  two  hundred  vards 
Ihort  of  its  range  at  other  times.  Yet  the  niceft  ex- 
amination could  not  difcover  that  the  barrel  had  ftarted 
in  the  leaft  from  the  polition  in  which  it  was  firft 
fixed. 

It  is  impoflible  to  fit  a  ball  fo  accurately  to  any  plain 
piece,  but  that  it  will  rub  more  againft  one  fide  of  the 
barrel  than  another,  iri  its  pafTa^e  through  it.      What- 
ever fide,  therefore,  it  rubs  againft  on  its  quitting  the 
muzzle,  it  will  acquire  a  whirling  motion  towards  that 
fide,  and  will  be  found  to  bend  the  line  of  its  flight  in 
the  fame  direction,  whether  it  be  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  upwards,  downwards,   or  obliquely.     This  de- 
fleftion  from  a  ftraight  line,  arifes  from  the  rcfiftance 
which  the  air  gives  to  the  flight  of  the  bullet,  it  being 
greatcft  on  that  fide  where  the  whirling  motion  con- 
^ires  with  the  progrefiive  one,  and  leau  on  that  fide 
where  it  is  oppofed  to  it:    thus,  if  the  ball,  in  its 
paifage  out,,  rubs  againfi  the  left  fide  of  the  barrel,  it 
will  whirl  towards  that  fide  ;    and,  as  the  right  fide  of 
the  ball  will  therefore  turn  up  againft  the  air  during 
its  flight,  the  refinance  of  the  air  will  become  greatcft 
on  the  right  fide,  and  the  ball  be  forced  away  to  the 
left,  which  was  the  dire£Hon  it  whirled  in.     If  the  axis 
round  which  the  ball  whirls,  prefefVed  its  pofitibn  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  flight,  the  defleSion  would  be  in 
tlie  fame  diredKon  from  the  one  end  of  the  track  to  the 
other.     But,  from  accidents  that  are  unavoidable,  the 
axis  of  the  whirl  frequently  changes  its  pofition  feveral 
times  during  the  flight;   fo  that  the  ball,  inftead  of 
bending  its  courfe  uniformly  in  the  fame  direction, 
often  defcribes  a  track  that  is  varioufly  contorted.      So 
great,  however,  is  the  tendency  of  the  ball  to  defleft  it- 
felf  towards  the  fide  it  rubs  againft,  that  although, 
when  fired  out  of  a  barrel  that  is  bent  towards  the  left 
hand,  it  will  betlirowji  from  the  piece  in  the  direction 
of  the  bchd,  yet  as  the  ball  in  this  cafe  will  be  forced 
to  rub  againft  the  right  fide  of  the  muzzle,  and  thus 
turri  its  left  fide  up  againft  the  air  ;    fo  it  will  be  found 
to  alter  its  courfe  during  the  flight,  and  bend  away  to- 
wards the  right  hand,  fo  as  to  fall  a  confiderable  way 
to  the    right  of  the  line  in  which  the    piece  was 
pointed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  readily  appear^  that 
thcfe  variations  will  be  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
when  the  ball  runs  veryloofein  the  piece;  or  when, 
from  any  roughnefs  on  its  furface,  or  on  the  infide  of 
the  barrel V  a  confiderable  degree  of  fridlion  takes  place 
between  them.  With  a  view  to  prevent  fridtton,  it  has 
been  propofed  to  greafe  the  ball ;  but  this  will  be  of 
little  (ervice.  All  that  can  be  done  in  a  plain  barrel, 
is,  to  have  the  balls  caft  very  folid  and  true,  and  after- 
wards milled  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  now  pradtifed 
upon  (hot  r  the  barrel  alfofhould  be  very  fmooth  on  the 
infide,  and  the  ball  fit  it  very  accurately,  fo  as  to  leave 
fearccly  any  windage.  And  yet,  with  the  help  of  all 
thefe,  it  will  ftill  be  veiy  difficult  to  prevent  it  altoge- 
ther ;  for  gravity  will  csonftantly  aft,  and  friSim  on  the 


under  fide  will  naturally  beoccafiohed  by  the  weight  of 
the  ball. 

From  confidering  the  caufes  of  this  aberration  in  the 
flight  of  bullets,  it  will  be  pretty  evident,  that  the  only 
means  of  correfting  it  is  by  preventing  the  ball  from 
rubbing  more  againft  one  fide  of  the  barrel  than  ano- 
ther in  pafling  through  it ;  and  by  giving  to  the  bull^ 
a  motion,  which  will  counteraft  every  accidental  one, 
and  prcferve  its  direftion  by  making  the  rcfiftance  of  the 
air  upon  its  fore  part  continue  the  feme  in  every  part  of 
the  flight.  The  contrivance  for  this  punx)fe  is  t<srmed 
rifling,  and  confifts  in  forming  upon  the  infide  of  bar- 
rels, a  number  of  furrows  cither  in  a  ftraight  or  fpiral 
diredtion;  into  thefe  the  ball  is  moulded,  and  any 
rolling  motion  along  the  fides  of  the  barrel,  in  its  pal- 
fage  out,  thereby  prevented.  Barrels  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  have  been  in  ufc  upon  the  continent  fince  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fixteenth  century,  but  were  little  known,  and 
ftill  lefs  employed  in  Englantiy  until  within  thefe  fifty 
years.  The  fpiral  rifled  barrels,  however,  have  en- 
rirely  fupcrfedcd  the  ftraight  rifled  ones,  becaufe,  al- 
though the  latter  prevented  the  rolling  motion  of 
the  ball  that  takes  place  in  a  plain  barrel,  yet  they 
do  not  communicate  any  other  motion,  that  could  ferve 
to  correft  the  variations  that  may  occur  during  the 
flieht. 

The  furrows,  or  channels,  which  arc  termed  the 
rifles,  vary  in  number  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
workman,  or  that  of  the  purchafer,  but  are  never  lefs 
than  fix,  or  more  than  twelve,  in  a  common-fized 
piece.  Their  depth  is  equally  fubjeft  to  variation; 
but  the  breadth  ot  the  furrows  and  of  the  threads  is  ge- 
nerally the  fame.  In  fome  pieces,  the  fptrals  make  a 
half  turn,  in  others  three-fourths,  and  in  others,  again, 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  length  of  the  barrel :  an  in- 
tire  revolution,  however,  is  the  moft  common  ;  though 
from  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  rifle  barrels, 
there  ftiould  be  fomc  ftandard  afligned  for  the  obliquity 
of  the  fpiral.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  certain  ob- 
liquity of  the  fpirals  which  would  communicate  a  ro- 
tary motion  to  the  ball,  fufficicnt  to  correal  any  aberra- 
tion in  its  flight ;  and  this  might  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  effedts  of  a  number  of  pieces,  that  di^- 
fered  only  in  the  obliquity  of  the  rifles.  Barrels  in- 
tended to  be  rifled  are  previoufly  bored  and  fmoothed 
within,  in  the  manner  already  defcribcd :  they  are,  how- 
ever, forged  as  much  thicker  than  plain  barrels  as  the 
depth  of  the  rifles  ;  for,  although  the  threads  of  the  fpi- 
ral add  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel,  they  do  not  increafe 
its  ftrength  in  the  leaft,  with  regard  to  the  force  exerted 
upon  it  by  the  powder. 

Thefe  pieces  are  charged  in  various  ways.  In  gene- 
ral, the  ball,  which  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the  caliber 
before  it  was  rifled,  is  driven  down  to  the  powder,  by 
means  of  an  iron  rammer,  ftruck  with  a  mallet, 
whereby  that  zone  of  the  ball  which  is  in  contadl  with 
the  fides  of  the  barrel,  becomes  indented  all  round,  and 
is  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  rifles.  When  the  piece  is 
fired,  the  projcdtions  of  the  ball  which  fill  the  rifles, 
being  obliged  to  follow  the  fweep  of  the  fpiral,  the  ball 
thereby  acquires  a  rotary  motion  upon  an  axis  that  cor- 
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tefponds  with  the  line  of  its  dim^ioii^  fo  that  die  fide 
of  the  bullet  which  lay  foremoft  in  the  barrel,  continues 
foremoft  during  the  *wbole  of  the  flight.  By  this  jneans 
the  refiftanceot  the  air  is  oppofed  direAly  to  the  bulkt's 
pragrefs;  and  not  exerted  more  againft  one  part  than  an- 
other of  that  iide  which  moves  foremoft ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  bullet  preferves  the  line  of  its  cUredlion  with 
vejy  great  fteadinefs. 

it  appears  that  neither  the  inventors  of  fpiral  rifle 
harrdsy  nor  the  perfons  who  flrQ  qfed  them,  were  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  principles  upon  which  they  pro- 
duced their  eflfefts.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  ball  not  palling  out  fo  quickly  as  out  of  a 
plain  barrel, ihe  powder  was  more  completely  inflamed, 
9nd  thereby  exerted  a  greater  force  upon  it.  Others, 
and  thefc  by  far  the  gre^^ter  number,  thought  that  the 
l)all|  by  Gofnbining  the  rotary  with  the  progreflive  mo- 
tion, did,  as  it  were,  bore  the  air ;  thereby  flying  much 
£iiFther,  and  penetrating  folid  bodies  to  a  ^eater  depth, 
than  when  difcharged  4^'rom  a  plain  barrel.  But  Ko- 
BiNS  afierts,  that  as  the  bullet  meets  with  a  greater  re- 
fiftance  in  its  paflage  thrpugh  a  rifled  barrel  than 
through  a  plain  one;  fo  neither  its  velocity,  nor  the 
diilance  to  which  it  is  thrown,  is  fo  great  when  fired 
from  the  former  as  when  fired  from  the  latter :  and 
this  diflcrence  will  be  very  remarkable  if  the  trifles  be 
'  deep,  and  the  ball  fills  them  up  completely  ^  the  firic- 
•  don,  in  that  cafe,  bearing  a  confidenible  proportion  to 
the  force  of  the  powder.  For  the  fame  r^on,  he  fays 
that  barrels  which  are  newly  rifled,  and,  confeouently, 
fomewhat  rough  within,  do  not 'throw  their  balls  fo  rar 
'  as  they  will  be  found  to  do  after  being  ufed  for  fome 
time,  and  thereby  rendered  fmoother;  and,  that  the 
miflake  of  thofe  who  fuppofed  that  rifle  barrels  threw 
their  balls  to  a  greater  diftance  than  plain  barrels  did, 
arole  from  their  finding,  that,  with  the  former,  they 
could  hit  a  mark  at  three  or  four  times  the  diftance  they 
could  do  with  a  plain  barret. 

Befides  the  method  of  loading  a  rifle-barrel  gun,  by 
driving  down  the  ball  with  an  iron  rammer,  there  are 
feveral  others  which  we  fliall  mention.  In  Gtrwumy 
they  (bmetimes  charge  them  in  the  following  manner  : 
a.  piece  of  thin  leather  or  fuftian  is  cut  into  a  circular 
(hape,  and  fo  laige  as  to  cover  a  little  more  than  half  of 
the  ball ;  this  piece  is  then  greafed  on  one  fide,  and, 
bpng  placed  over  the  muzzle,  the  ball  is  laid  upon  it, 
and  both  thruft  down  together ;  by  this  means  the  lea- 
ther or  fuftian  enters  into  the  rifles,  and  the  bullet,  be- 
i^g  firmly  embraced  by  it,  acquires  the  proper  rotary 
motion  in  its  paflage  through  tne  barrel.  It  this  me- 
thod be  equally  effedlual,  it  is  certainly  much  more 
eafy  and  expeditious  than  that  already  defcribed.  Some 
of  the  old  pieces  pf  this  conftrudtion  were  charged  by 
'  taking  out  the  breech  every  time;  and,  we  are  in- 
formed)  that  the  pieces  ufed  by  the  HeJ/ian  yagers,  are 
chaised  the  fame  as  the  common  fcrew-^barrel  piftols. 
ifg  far  the  moft  expeditious  way  of  charging  rifled 
pieces,  however,  is,  by  means  of  an  ingenious  contriv- 
ance which  now  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
Fbaguson's  rifle- barrel,  from  its  ^ving  been  ufed 
by  Major  Ferguson's  corps  of  rifle-men  during  the 
laft  American  wan     In  thefe  piedes>  there  is  an  open- 


ing tm  the  ^mc^  part  of  the  btrreU  and  elofe  to  the 
breech^  which  is  large  enoagh  to  admit  the  ball.  ThU 
opening  is  filled  by  a  rifing  icrew  which' pafles  up  from 
die  lower  fide  of  the  barrel,  and  has  its  threads  cut  with 
fo  little  obliquity,  that,  when  fcrewed  up  dofe,  a  half. 
turn  finks  the  top  of  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  lower 
fide  of  the  caliber.  For,  when  the  ball  is  forced 
through  the  rifles  by  the  effort  of  the  powder,  the  fric- 
tion muft  be  confiderably  more  than  wnen  it  is  Aiouldcd 
to  them  in  the  ramming  down.  It  appears,  however, 
that  in  whatever  way  the  piece  is  charged,  this  fridion 
might  be  muchdimtnilhed,  by  making  the  channels  or 
furrows  very  broad  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
threads,  and,  inftead  of  leaving  the  latter  fiat  on  the 
4op,  to  have  them  terminating  in  a  (harpedge,  whereby 
they  would  cut  eafiiy  into  the  ball.  This  would  alfo 
ferve  to  ieflen  the  additional  quantity  of  metal  hi  the 
barrel,  which,  as  the  rifles  are  now  formed,  bcar$  a 
very  c<Mifiderable  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  whole 
piece.  The  depdi  ot  the  rifles,  Ukewife,  need  not  be 
great,  as  a  very  flight  hold  of  the  ball  is  fufiicient  to 
communicate  the  defired  motion :  deep  rifles  are  parti- 
cuUurly  detrimental  when  the  piece  is  chareed  at  the 
breech;  for,  if  the  ball  be  laxge  enough  to  fill  them  up 
mtirely,  the.refiftance,  and,  con£squently,  the  recoil, 
will  be  very  sreUt  ^  and,  if  it  does  not  fill  the  rifles, 
there  will  be  io  much  windage,  that  a  confiderable por- 
tion  of  the  flame  will  efc«)e  paft  it,  and  the  force  of  the 
difchaige  be  thereby  greatly  leflened. 

To  render  rifle-barrela  as  cooaplete  aa  poflible)  we 
ihould  ^endeavour,  by  every  means  ia  our  power,  to 
diniinifh  the  fridlioa  between  the  bullet  and  the  fides  of 
the  barrel.  We  have  already  mentioned  fome  altera- 
tions  which  we  think  would  conduce  to  this.  The 
turns  of  the  i^ural  being  exadUy  parallel  to  each  otheTi 
and  both  the  threads  and  the  furrows  being  made  pcr- 
fe&ly  fmooth,  are  civcumflances  abfelutely  eflendal  to 
perfeddon;  as  thereby  the  bullet,  when  once  put  in 
motion,  will  pais  through  the  barrel  with  very  little 
fri&ion.  The  ihoft  accurate  method  of  afceitaining 
this,  is,  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  barrel  fo  as  to 
form  a  cylinder  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
which  is  exa£tly  fitted  to  one  portion  of  the  cauiber :  if 
this  c^linden  when  moved  a  little,  paflfes  wiAout  flop 
or  difficulty  from  one  end  of  the  burel  to  the  other,  by 
being  pufhed  gently,  the  rifling  may  be  |»onounced  very 
exaid.  The  fame  thing  may  be  tried  with  a  plug  or 
ball  of  lead,  driven  into  one  end  of  the  barrel  fo  as 
to  fill  the  rifles,  and  pufhed  fbrwaid  with  the  ram^rod. 

From  the  imperf^  manher  in  witfch  any  infbninient 
works  in  a  fpiral  diredlion  within  the  barrel,  the  fur- 
rows are  generally  left  very  rough;  and  hoice  rifled 
pieces  are  found  to  throw  tkeir  ball  to  a  pester 
diftance,  though  with  equal  accuracy,  after  being  ufed 
for  fome  time,  and  thereby  having  the  bottinn  of  the 
furrows,  and  edges  of  the  threads,  worn  fmooih.  Thefe 
might  be  rendered  fmooth  at  firft,  by  means  of  a  plug  of 
lead  or  pewter,  made  to  fit  the  rifles,  being  fked  to  an 
iron  rod,  and  wrought  backwards  and  forwarcb  in  the 
barrel  with  fine  emery  and  oil :  or  the  lead^  plus  might 
be  employed  as  a  pattern  to  foim  oneof  btafiior  necl  by^ 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 
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As  the  picce9iTriiijcVafeckaq;«it  at  tile  brtedk  are 
confidejrably  deader  than  the  o Hkers,  and^  ^ncepting^  the 
expcdidoa  with  which  they  can  be  €hBkfgpd\  ai«  rrnXfy 
inierior  to  thotfe  chaij^d  at  theanuKzle ;  we  are  of  opK. 
nio0,  thac  tke  latter  might,  by  a  very  fimpto  means,  be 
cendercdr  equally,  ferviceabte  imth  the  fonner.  Thi» 
m  nothing  mofe  than  having  the  ball»  eaft  with  project 
tions  that  aitfwer  to^  the  rifles ;  which  may  be  dwe  with 
giKae  eafe  and  accuracy  by  making  covrefponding  hol- 
lows round  » zone  of  tkebuUet-moutd:  by  this  the  bair 
may^  be  fitted  fi»  atcuratidi^  to  the  rifhs,  at  to  toave  fcarce- 
ly  any  windage ;  whilft  tiie  fri<%on«  will  be  lefs  than  it  is 
either  when  the  baU  is  put  in  at  the  brscch,  or  forced  in 
by  the  muKzk. 

Ii%  tveadog  of  the  caufes  of  aberration  in  the  fli^  of 
^aUsy  we  hwe  fuppofed!  the  air  to  be  peifeAly  iVill ; 
i^  being  evident,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  will  af- 
£e<ft  bails  confidemb!^,  wiicdier  thebaic  fired*  fvom  a 
plain,  or  from  a  rifled  barrel  i  but,  for  the  reafons  already 
given,  willr  afie(Sl  the  former  in  a  much  greater  degree 
tfian  the.lntnei!. 

Pieces  intended  for  (hooting  with  ball,  .whether  tfief 
be  plain  or  rifled,  ought  to  be  of  much  move  equal 
thicknofs,  horn  the  bwech  to  the  muzzle,  than  thofe 
tfiat  ate  intended  for  flmt  only;  In  every  barrel, 
there  13  aa  undulating  vibraiion  oommunicated  to 
the  metal  bjr>  the  explofian.  This  is  moft  reniark- 
Sihle  in  a  ttun  banel,  and-  when  the  chaigf)  is  greatf 
and  may  be  rendered  very  evident  by  the  following 
eafy  eKperimant:  Take  a  piece  of  fine  fltel  or  iron- 
wifc,  that  i&  tomDemd  fo'  as  not  to  ftretdi  readily ;, 
pafs  it  once  rounot  the  thin  part  of  die  barrel,  and! 
twift^  it}  tightL  The  pidce  bejng  then*  chaiged  ancT 
fived,  the  wire  will  be  found  burfli^  afunder,  or  con- 
fidtraUy  untwified;  U  'w  evident,  that  fuch  a  degnse 
of  vibrationiin  the  barrel  muft  have  an-  efkA  upon  the 
ball  in  its  paflage  through  it ;  and'  that  the  only-  means- 
«f  preventing  it^  is,  by  having  an  additional  quantity  of 
metal  in  the  baircl,  ^uidefpcaally  i^  the  fore  part  of  it. 
The  fanM  cinoiMnAaince  certainly  obtains,  though  in  a- 
much  lefs  degree,  in  fowling-pieces ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  that  of  tm  recoil,  a  barrel  which- 
lA  (hong?  enough  to  witfaftand  ai^^chaigj)  that  is  re- 
qnircd^  ma)it  yet  have  toofmall  a  quantity,  of  metal  ih 

Havtnff  now  fully  exphiined  the  principles  uppn 
wdiich.  nle«-barrels  produce  thoir  eflikm,  our  rea&rs 
will  be  prepaved  to  confider  how-  far  the  ftraight- 
rifling  oan'-be  ufefal  when  employed  for  fliot.  Time 
pieces  are  faid'  to  bo  very'Comm<Ni  in  G^rmany^  and'  are 
iifed  by  a.  four  perfons  in  this  countiy ;  thourii  we  un* 
derftand  that  the  greater  numbericven  of  Am'*  fow  are 
myw  lefs  partial  to  tliem  than  they  were  at'firfti  If  the 
dirv^igency  of  (hot  arifes  from  the  fame  eauieas-thatof 
bnll,  viz^i  from  acquiring  a  whirling  motion  to  one  fide 
or  odier  by  rubbing  againft^the  fid^  of  the  piece^  it  is^ 
eivsdent  that^rifling  the  barrel  can  have  na  tendency  to 
prevent  this.  For  let  it  be  granted^  that  the  channels, 
or  flutings^wiMn^arefomtQireuferj  and  thtitthe  fliot  ie 
ejcadtty^adapted'  te  theib  (two  circumftanees  (aid  to-be 
neoeflaiy'to^theperMlion  of  tihefe  pieces)  it  cannot  be 
isnai^d  that  grains  will  acquire  lefs  of  the  rolling 


nMt]D»  ib  naffiny  afanf  AhAi  fiuib^,  tfaaa  ittpsiing 
along  the  iides  of  a  plain  barrel;  en  the  contrary,  it 
will  necelfiufily  be  greater,  as  the  points  mi  eontad  are 
confiderabiv  more  aumeiious. 

SH0RT.J01NT£D;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  Ibortu 
jdnted:  that  has. a  flioiit  pa(iern. 

Wbeo  the  joilit  or  the  pafiern  is  too  fliore,  the  hnrfii 
is  fubjed^  to  have  his  fore- legs  from  the-knee  te  Ac  co« 
Eooet  in  a  ftraight  line. 

Commonly  your  (hort- jointed  horfes  do  no^  manage 
fo  well  as  the  lohg-jointed ;  but  out  of  the  manage^  the 
fliort- jointed  are  the  beil  for  travel  or  fatigue. 

SHOT.MAKING;  fliot  for  fowling  fhould  be  wdl 
fized,  and  of  a  moderate  hl^nefs,  for  fiiould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flies  thin  and  foatters  too  much,  or  if  too 
imall,  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  flrength  to  penetrate 
far,  and  the  bird  is  apt ^ to  fly  away  with  it:  in  order 
thcrelbre  to.  make  it  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  it  not  be* 
inff  always  to  be  had  in  all  places,  fit  for  your  pur- 
pm{,  I  have  therefore  fet  down  the  true  method 
of  making  all  forts  and  fizes  under  the  nan)e  of  moulcU 
fliot.  Its  principal  good  properties  are  to  be  round  and 
folid. 

SHOULDER  OF  a  Hoaas,  is  the  joint  in  the  fom 
quarters  that  joins  the  end  of  the  ihonlder-blade  with 
the  extremity  of  the  fore- thigh  ^  alfo  that  parr  of  hie 
fonshand  that  lies  between  the  withers,  the  fore-thigh, 
the  counter  and  the  ribs 

SHOULDER  09  H  Baanch,.  is.  that  part  of  it 
which  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  or  ^e  lian#» 
quet,  over-j^nft  the  middle  of  die  fonceau,  or  clus*. 
peron,  and  forms  another  arch  under  the  banquet. 

The  flioulder  of  the  branch  cafts  a  greater  or  leflbt 
circuTiforence,  according  as  it  is  defigned  to  foiCily  or 
weaken  the  branch. 

SHOULDER.PKGGED  HbasBS,  are  fo  called 
when.  they>axo  gourdy,  Mflr,  and  atmoft  without  mo» 
tion. 

A  horfe  ohai^ediwith  (boulders,  is  a  horfe  that  has 
thicks  flefliy,  and  heavy  ihoulders. 

SHOULQER-SPLALT,  a.  horfe  is  (aid  to  be  fuch 
when  he*  has  nven.  his  flioulders  fuch.  a  violent  ftioek^ 
ask'to  di8Joint*the  flioulder^bone  irom  the  body. 

SHOULDERS  of  a  Horsb,  Qiouki  be  (harp  and 
narrow  at  the  withers,  ol  a  middle  (ize,  flat,  and  hue 
liKle  floOiunon  them;  for  if  he  be  cbaq^  with  boul- 
ders, he  will  not'  only,  be  Iteavy  on  the  hand,  and  foon 
weary,  but  trip  and.  itumble  every  minute,  efpecially  lE 
with  fuch  (boulders  his  neck  be  thick  and  large.   . 

Some  faddle  horfes,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  fmall  in 
the  (bouUers;  that  is,  when  their  breafts  ace  fo  narrow 
that  their fore^thrighs  do*airoo(l  touch:  fuch  horfes  aro 
off  little  value,  becaufe  they  have  a.  weak  fom-hand,  and 
are  apt  to  cutl^  croflxngi  their  legs,  arid  cany  them  fo 
confufedly  in  galloping  that  they  are  fubjeft  to  fiilL 

The  (bouidete  of  a  well  (haped  horfe  are.  compared 
tothofeof  a  bare,  and  the  difiaoce  between  them  mould 
be*  littlr  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  his  hind*quar« 
tem^ 

SHOULDfiA-PlGHT  m  a  Honss,  is  amalady, 
being  thedifplacing  of  the  point  of  the  (boulder  by. fomo 
great  fallj  'rack>  or  pain,  which  may  be  known  oy  one 

flioulder* 
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Ihoulder-potnt's  fticktng  out  farther  than  its  fell(n^»  and  | 
alio  he  will  halt  downright.  ' 

A&  for  the  cure,  fwim  the  horfc  up  and  down  in  deep 
water  a  dozen  times,  which  will  caufe  the  joint  to  go 
back  into  its  right  place  again. 

Then  take  two  piris  of  a(h. wood,  about  the  bignefs  of 
a  'finger,  about  five  inches  long,  and  (harp-pointed; 
(lit  the  (kin  an  inch  above  and  beneath  the  point  of  the 
fhouldcr,  and  from  above  ihruft  one  of  thefe  pins 
downwards,  fo'that  both  the  ends  may  equally  ftick 
within  the  (kin :  but  if  the  wooden  pin  will  not  pafs 
through  eafily,  you  may  firft  make  way  for  it  with  an 
ironpin. 

When  you  have  done  this,  make  two  other  holes 
crofs  to  the  firft,. fo  that  the  other  pin  may  crofs  the 
firft  right  in  the  midft,  with  a  right  crofs,  and  the  6rft 
pin  (hould  be  fomewhat  flat  in  the  midll,  to  the  end 
that  the  other  being  round,  may  prefs  the  better  with- 
out ftop,  and  clofe  more  exad^ly  together. 

Then  take  a  piece  of  a  line,  a  little  bigger  than  a 
whip-cord,  and  make  a  loop  at  one  end,  which  being 
put  over  one  of  the  ends  of  one  of  the  pins,  fo  that  it 
may  lie  between  the  pin's  end  and  the  fkin;  fallen  this 
laft  end  with  your  packthread  to  the  reft  of  the  cord,  fo 
that  it  may  not  flip :  both  the  pins  and  the  cord  fhould 
be  firft.  anointed  with  hog's  greafe. 

Then  bring  the  horfe  into  the  fiable,  and  let  him 
reft  for  nine  or  ten  days,  but  let  him  lie  down  as  little 
as  may  be:  put  a  paftern  ihoe  on  the  fore  leg,  and  after 
nine  or  ten  days  anoint  the  fore  place  with  a  little  diaU 
thxa,  or  hog's  greafe,  fo  turn,  him  out  to  grafs,  and  let 
him'  run  there  till  the  pins  are  rotted  off;  if  he  be 
worked  in  a  cart  after  the  end  of  a  month,  it  will  fettle 
his  (boulder  the  better,  and  make  him  the  fitter  for  rid- 
ing.    tS*/^  Strains.  < 

SHOULDER-PINCHING,  a  misfortune  that  be- 
fals  a.  horfe  by  labouring  or  ftraining  when  too  young, 
or  by  being  over-loaded. 

This  malady  may  t}e  known  by  the  narrownefs  of  his 
breaft,  and  by  the  confumption  of  the  flelh  of  the 
flioulders,  infomuch  that  the  fore-part  of  the  (boulder- 
bone  will  ftick  out  and  be  higher  tnan  the  flefh  \  and  if 
it  be  of  a  very  long  (landing,  the  horfe  will  be  very 
hollow  upon  the  bri(ket,  towards  the  arm-holes,  and 
go  wider  beneath  the  feet  than  above  the  knee. 

For  the  cure:  give  him  a  flit  with  a  (harp  knife  an 
inch  long,  upon  both  (Tdes,  an  inch  under  the  (houlder- 
bone;  when  it  is  done  with  a  large  quill  put  into  the 
flit,  blow  up  firft  one  (houlder  and  then  another,  as 
big  as  poflioly  you  can,  and  even  up  to  the  withers, 
and  witli  your  hands  (bike  the  wind  equally  into  everv 
part  of  the  (houlders,  and  when  they  are  both  full, 
beat  all  the  wind  places  with  an  hazle  wand,  over  all 
the  (houlder;  after  that,  with  a  flat  iron,  flice  loofen 
theikin  within  from  the  flefh. 

Then  rowel  the  two  flits  or  cuts  with  twQ  round 
rowels  made  of  the  upper  leather  oi  an  old  (hoe,  with 
an  hole  in  the  midft,  that  the  corruption  may  run  out ; 
let  the  rowels  be  three  inches  broad,  and  put  in  flat  and 
plain  within  the  cut ;  this  may  be  as  large  as  you  think 
fit  to  lay  the  fame  open. 


SHO 

■ 

SHOULDKR-SPLAlTING,\a  malady  that  maY 

SHOULDER- TORN.  /   befal  a  horfc  bJ 

fome  dangerous  Aiding,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  by 
which  the  (houlder  is  parted  from  the  breaft,  and  fo 
leaves  an  open  rift,  not  in  the  (kin  but  in  the  flefh 
and  the  film  next  under  the  fkin,  which  renders  the 
horfe  fo  lame  that  he  is  not  able  to  go;  and  it  may  be 
known  by  his  trailing  his  legs  after  him  in  going. 

For  the  cure :  put  a  pair  of  ftraight  pafterns  on  his 
feet,  and  keep  him.  in  the  ftable  without  difturbing 
him.  Then  take  a  pint  of  falad-oil,  one  pound  ot 
dialthasa,  half  a  pound  of  oil  of  bays,  and  as  much 
freCh  butter,  which  melt  all  together  in  a  pipkin;  and 
with  this  anoint  the  part,  and  alfo  round  about  the  fide 
of  the  (houlder;  this  will  caufe  both  the  faid  places  and 
all  the  (houlder  to  fweil  in  two  or  three  days  time; 
then  prick  all  thefwollen  part^'with  a  hamet,  or  fjeam, 
or  a  (jiarp  hot  iron,  and  anoint  the  parts  with  the  be- 
fore-mentioned ointment. 

But  if  it  ftill  continue  to  fwell  and  gather  to  a  bead, 
you  muft  lance  it  where  the  fwelling  gathers  moft,  and 
feels  fofteit  under  your  finger,  and  tent  it  with  greea 
ointment. 

SHOULDER. WRENCH,  a  misfortune  that  be 
fals  horfes .  feveml  ways^  fometimes  by  turning  and 
(lopping  too  fuddenly  upon  fome  uneven  ground,  fome. 
times  by  running  too  haflily  out  at  fome  door;  at  uther 
times  by  flipping  or  fliding  either  in  the  ftable  or  abroad, 
and  by  feveral  others. 

The  bed  receipt  for  the  cure  of  it,  is  to  take  up  die 
horfe's  found  leg  before,  to  double  it  backwards  in  the 
joint,  and  fo  tie  it  with  a  lift,  or  fome  foh  thing,  fo 
fait  that  it  will  not  untie*  and  then  to  force  him  to  go 
upon  his  three  other  legs  till  he  fweats  at  the  roots  of 
his  ears,  flanks,  and  between  his  legs;  then  untie  his 
leg  and  let  it  dowot  and  this  will  caufe  the  blood  to 
defcend  into  the  plate-vein,  that  it  will  be  more  vifiblj 
feen  when  it  is  tied  up ;  but  if  it  does  not  appear  (o 
plain  as  you  would  have  it,  wet  it  with  warm  water 
with  your  hands,  and  flroke  it  downwards  towatda  the 
place  where  you  are  to  let  him  blood,- and  this  will 
caufe  it  to  appear  more  vifibly.  ^ 

Then  tie  up  his  leg  again,  and  bleed  hsm  in  the  com. 
mon  bieeding-place,  between  his  cheft  and  lame  leg, 
taking  away  two  quarts  or  more,  according  as.  the  ftxain 
is  great  or  fmall :  fave  a  quart  of  the  blood,  and  put  a 
handful  of  fait  in  it,  ftirring  it  while  it  is  nanning,  that 
it  may  not  clot  ;  and  when  he  has  done  bteedingy  and 
vou  have  pinned  up  the  mouth  of  the  plate- vein  widi  a 
leaden  pin  or  needle,  to  prevent  it  from  bleeding,  and 
bound  iome  hairs  of  the  mane  or  tail  about  the  pin,  to 
keep  it  fafl.  and  fteady,  till  a  day  or  two  after  that  you 
take  it  out,  fmear  nim  with  the  blood;  but  before  you 
pin  him  up,  anoint  him  all  over  the  flioulder  and  bieafl, 
between  his  legs,  and  down  to  his  knee,  widi  oil  of 
turpentine  and  flrong  heer  or  ale,  in  equal  parts,  (hook 
and  mingled  together  very,  well  in  a  glafs  vial,-  clap- 
ping  and  dabbing  it  well  with  your  hand;  then  fmear 
all  the  faid  places  anointed,  wrth  the  blood  and  fall, 
chafing  and  oabbins  this  alfo  very  well  with  your  hand; 
then  (et  him  up  lo  his  moat,  and  with  a  M,  or  g^ ter, 
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tie  both  his  legs  together  as  clofe  as  you  can;  theti  the 
next  day  untie  him  and  walk  him  out,  and  if  you  find 
that  he  goes  pretty  well,  ride  him  gently  about  a  mile, 
and  then  fet  him  up  again,  tying  his  forc-feet  together 
as  before. 

But  if  he  does  not  go  well  the  firft  day,  do  not  ride 
him,  but  only  walk  him  the  fecond;  and  the  third  day, 
after  his  drefling,  do  not  only  tie  his  legs,  but  flat  a 
flick  on  both  (ides,  like  a  wedge,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
fix-pence,  drive  this  between  the  toe  of  his  fhoe  and  the 
toe  of  his  foot,  faft,  fo  that  it  may  not  come  out ;  and 
always  while  he  ftands  ftill  in  the  flable,  tie  his  legs 
clofe,  and  peg  him  with  the  wedge ;  and  when  you 
take  him  out  to  walk  or  ride^  untie  his  legs  and  take 
out  the  wedge. 

Do  this  every  night  and  morning  until  he  is  cured, 
which  will  be  m  a  few  days  if  the  hurt  has  been  newly 
received. 

The  Sieur  de  Soleysel,  and  othen,  prefcribe  the 
following  medicine  for  thefe  maladies : 
'  Take  naif  a  pound  of  new  wax",  the  fame  quantity  of 
rofin,  pitch,  and  common  turpentine;  a  pound  oi  oil 
of  olives,  two  pound  and  a  half  of  capon's  greafe,  the 
fame  quantity  of  badger's,  horfe's,  and  mule's,  and  of 
the  marrow  of  a  flag :  oil  of  turpentine  two  ounces ; 
caflor»  worms,  chamomile,  St.  Johns  wort,  linfeed, 
and  of  foxes,  two  ounces:  fet  the  olive  oil  in  a  bafon 
over  a  clear  fire,  with  the  wax,  rofin,  and  pitch 
pounded  together,  flirring  them  over  the  flame  till 
they  are  difiolved ;  then  add  the  fats  and  flag's  mar- 
row, and  then  the  turpentine,  and  let  the  whole  incor- 
porate over  a  gentle  fire. 

Then  pour  in  the  oils,  and  keep  ftirring  them  for 
half  a  quarter]  of  an  hour;  then  take  it  off  the  fire, 
continuing  to  flir  it  till  it  is  cold. 

When  you  apply  this  ointment,  rub  the  aflfefled  part 
with  a  wiip  of  ftraw,  and  having  wanned  vour  hand, 
chafe  in  the  ointment  as  hot  as  the  horfe  ana  your  hand 
is  able  to  bear  it,  holding  a  hot  firefhovel  near  the 
part  to  caufb  it  to  penetrate :  repeat  this  once  in  two 
days. 

SHRAPR,  \  a  place  baited  with  chaff  or  corn,  to 

SCRAPE,  J  entice  birds. 

7«  SHRIEK,  1    (with  Foreflers)  to  cry  or  make  a 

To  SHRIKE,  J  noife,  as  a  badger  does  at  rutting- 
siise. 

SIGNS  OF  Sickness  in  Horses.  The  firft  figns  of 
a  horfe's  indifpofition,  is  his  loathing  his  food  ;  then  it 
mult  be  obfervcd,  whether  be  hath  a  wild  and  haggard 
lock,  for  'the  eye  of  an  horfe  is,  as  it  were,  a  glafs, 
through  which  you  may  difcern  the  inward  difpoution 
of  .his  body;  obfcrve  likewife,  whether  his  ears  be 
cold,  his  mouth  hot  and  foanfking,  or  clammy,  the  hair 
pf  his  flanks  rough  and  flaring,  and  paler  than  ufual 
about  the  ends ;  his  dung  hard  or  black,  or  greeniih, 
and  Ills  urine  «lear  and  undigefled  like  water. 

In  this  cafe  his  eyes  are  fubjedl  to  weep,  his  head 
heavy  and  hanging  down;  he  is  apt  to  ftumble  as  he 
walks ;  he  is  flow  and  dull,  though  he  was  vigorous 
before  ;  he  never  minds  other  hories ;  contrary  to  his 
former  cuRom,  he  rifes  and  lie^  down  often  in,  the 
ft  able,  looking  towards  his  flanks,  which  are  doubled 


and  folded  in ;  his  heart  beats,  which  may  be  per- 
ceived, by  laying  your  open  hands  between  the  fhoul* 
der  and  fengle,  on  the  left  fide ;  and  he  is  alfo  indif- 
ferent and  unconcerned  at  what  is  done  to  him. 

The  Sieur  de  Soleysel  obferves,  when  a  horfe  has 
been  lonff  fick,  flales  without  i?riding,  and  even  with- 
out thrulting  forth  his  yard,  letting  the  Water  drop  firem 
the  fkin  or  fheath,  it  almofl  always  portends  deadi* 
unlefs  in  fuch  horfes  as  have  thatcuftom  when  they  are 
in  health  ;  in  which  cafe  you  mufl  draw  no  conjedtures 
from  this  fign,  though  they  continue  to  .flale  after  the 
fame  manner  during  their  ficknefs. 

Another  no  lefs  fatal  fign  is,  when  the  hair  of  his  tail^ 
and  on  his  fkull,  can  be  eafily  plucked  off. 

It  is  a  dangerous  fi^n,  when  a  horfe  either  never  lies 
down,  or  flarts  up  immediately,  not  being  able  to 
breathe  freely  in  a  lying  pofture ;  whereas  if  m  the  de- 
clenfion  of  this  difeafe  he  lies  down,  and  continues  long 
in  this  poflure,  it  is  a  very  good  fign. 

When  a  fick  horfe  turns  up  the  whites  ot  his  eyes, 
you  may  conclude  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  that  his  difeafe 
IS  of  long  continuance. 

From  thefe  figns,  you  may  conjeflure  in  general, 
that  your  horfe  is  fick,  and  afterwards  you  mufl  en* 
deavour  (o  difcover  his  particular  diAemper,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  apply  fuuable  remedies ;  for  a  difeafe 
that  is  known,  is  half  cured. 

But  to  be  more  particular ;  heavinefs  of  the  coun- 
tenance, extreme  loofenefs,  or  coftivenefs,  (hortnefs  of 
breath,  loathing  of  meat,  a  rotten  cough,  flownefs  of 
pace,  holiowneu  of  flanks,  hangins  down  of  ears,  bfc. 
but  efpecially  if  an  horfe,  who  oeiore  was  ufually  of  a 
cheerful  countenance,  hangs  down  his  bead,  it  |s  a  figa 
of  a  fever,  head-ach,  the  fbggers,  or  fore  eyes. 

If  he  turns  his  head  backward  on  the  ri^ht  fide,  to 
the  part  amrieved,  it  indicates  an  obflrudiop  in  the 
liver;  but  if  down  to  his  belly,  ofthecholic,  bots,  or 
worms. 

If  water  runs  out  of  his  mouth,  it  is  a  fign  of  the  flag- 
gers,  or  wet  cough. 

The  hoUownefs  of  a  horfe's  temples,  is  a  fign  either 
of  the  flrangles,  or  old  age. 

A  fwelling  about  the  ears  indicates  the  poll-evil ;  if 
it  be  under  them,  it  is  a  fign  of  the  vives ;  and  in  the 
mouth,  of  the  canker,  flaps,  or  lampers. 

If  he  have  a  ftinking  breath,  er  foul  matter  ifTues  from 
his  noflrils,  it  is  an  indication  that  he  has  an  ulcer  in 
his  nofe  or  head ;  if  the  matter  be  black,  it  is  a  fign  of 
the  mourning  of  the  chine,  or  the  like  ;  and  if  white,  of 
^he  glanders;  if  yellow,  it  fhews  a  confumption  of  the 
liver,  and  rottennefs  of  the  lungs. 

If  his  breath  or  body  be  hot,  they  indicate  a  fever 
and  heat  of  the  fiomach ;  when  a  horfe's  tongue  hangs 
out  and  is  fweiled,  it  indicates  the  flrongerthat  his  liver 
is  inflamed ;  if  befides  he  forfakes  his  meat,  that  he  has 
either  the  dry  or  moid  yellows. 

Shortnefs  of  breath,  and  beating  of  the  flanks,  indi- 
cate a  fever,  or  the  flrangles ;  but  if  the  palfage  of  his 
throat  be  (lopped,  it  is  a  fign  that  the  film  of  the  lungs 
is  broken,  and  the  fpleen  is  troubled,  or  elfe  that  he  is 
broken  winded. 

If  a  horfe  eats  and  drinks  little,  it  is  a  fign  of  a  cold 
3  K  liver; 
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liver  \  but  if  be  cov€ts  to  drink  mucfai  and  eats  but  lit- 
tle, it  is  either  a  fign  of  a  fever,  rotten  lungs,  or  the  dry 
yellows. 

If  therQ  be  fwelUng  under  his  throat,  it  is  an  indtca-> 
Upn  pf  the  glanders  ;  if  about  the  roots  of  the  ton^e, 
pf  the  ^ftrangies ;  but  if  there  be  nothing  but  httle 
knobs,  like  wai;  kernels,  they  indicate  no  more  than  that 
be  has  a  cold. 

^  Coughing^  or  an  offering  to  cough,  is  a  fign  of  the 
cUndcr&i  or  a  wet  or  dry  cough,  or  a  confumption,  or 
toundcring  of  the  body. 

If  a  horfe  be  fcabby,  and  ulcerous  all  over  his  body, 
and  about  the  neck,  it  is  a  plain  indication  that  he  has 
the  mange  ;  an  uker  full  ot  knots,  creeping  about  the 
veim»  fl^w$  the  farcy ;  if  it  fpread  abroad  only  in  one 
piacCi  it  is  a  canker ;  when  hollow  and  crooked,  a  fif* 
tula;  butif  it  boaljpoDgy  wart»  full  of  blood,  it  is  an 

A  (welling  on  the  left  iide,  is  an  indication  of  a  lick 
fplean  ;  in  the  flaiU^,  oC  acholic ;  but  if  in  the  belly  and 
1(^  of  the  droply. 

jThe  hollownefs  of  the  back  is  an  indication  of  the 
4ry  VMbdf  of  the  dropfy. 

2)taring  of  the  hair  indicates  a  I^  ftomach,  or  a 
i^oundering  10  the  body ;  but  generally  a  cold,  or  want 
^{  QloUunc^ 

Leanneis  and  gauntnefs,  indicate  him  to  be  hide* 
bound,  in  a  confumpcion;  that  he  is  troubled  with  a  dry 
ipalady,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  foundering  in  ti^ 
body,  worms,  cholic,  or  the  yellows. 

Staling  with  pain,  (hews  foundering  in  the  body„  the 
^ne»  or^wind  cholic ;  and  if  his  urine  be  blackiih  and 
^ick«  %  pain  ia  the  kidniea ;  but  if  yellow,  the  glaa* 
ders. 

•  Trembling  is  an  indication  of  a  fever,  or  of  founder- 
ing in  the  body ;  and  if  a  horfe  trembles  after  dcink^ 
ingi  it  (hows  he  has  an  ague  fit  upon  him»  and  he  will 
afcerw^irds  glow,  and  fomctimes  he  will  fweat  after- 
wards. 

Laxativenefs,  or  loofcnefs  of  body,  is  an  indication  of 
the  heat  of  the  liver ;  and  on  the  contrary,  coflivenefs 
indicates  the  dry  yellows,  or  difeafes  of  the  gall. 

If  a  horfe  fbnkes  at  his  belly  with  bis  foot,  it  i^ a  fign 
of  the  oholie  ;  but  if  in  fhriking  he  fifks  bis  tail  alfo^ 
then  either  hots  or  worms  are  indicated. 

If  a  horfe  lies  much  on  his  left  fide,  it  is  a  (ign  of  the 
fploen;  and  if  on  the.  right  fide,  of  the  heat  of  the 
hver ;  and  .if  he  be  reftlefs,  it  is  probable  it  may  be 
eaufed  by  hots  and  worms,  cholic,  or  griping  in  the 
belly ;  but  if  he  fpreads  himfelf  abroad,  it  indicates  the 
dropfy ;  and  if  he  groans  ^hen  he  is  down,  it  betokens 
a  fiek  fpleen,  moift  yellows,  hots,  or  film  broken  ;  but  if 
be  is  not  able  to  rife  when  he  is  down,  it  is  a  fign  either 
of  a  mortal  weahnef»,  or  foundering  in  the  body  and 
i^s. 

Signs  may  alfo  be  taken  from  tlie  urine  of  a  horfe ; 
thefe  according  to  fome  authors,  are  accounted  not  fo 
material  and  certain  as  thofe  from  the  dime  are,  yet 
others  again  fay,  they  tfre  more  certain.     And 

That  t1  a  horfe  in  his  ficknefs  Hales  clear,  and  it  be- 
ing faved  and  fet  by,  there  be  no  fediment  in  it, it  is  an 
fQdicatioaoif.  arrowing  diilemper  y  hut  if  the  urine  turn 


of  a  rcddifh  or  yeliowiQi  colour,  and  has  either  a.clotii 
fwimmin^  in  it,  that  is  not  black  or  earthy,  and  a  fedi. 
ment  falhng  to  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  have  a  rank 
fmell,  it  (hews  that  thedifeafe  is  beginning  to  break ; 
but  if  the  cloud  be  of  an  earthy  or  black  colour,  col 
berine  in  a  body  without  parting,  it  is  a  fign  that  the 
difeaft  will  prove  mortal. 

Again,  ir  a  horfe's  urine  be  different  at  difierent 
times,  fometimesgiving  indications  of  foundnefs,  and  at 
other  times  of  ficknefs,  it  then  intimates  there  is  a  ina. 
lignity  in  the  difeafe,  proceeding  from  an  inequality  of 
the  compofition  of  the  blood,  which  alio  caules  an  in* 
equality  in  its  motion* 

Urine  of  a  yeliowifh  colour,  rather  thick  than  tbini 
of  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  piercing  quality,  is  reckoned 
healthful,  mund,  and  good  ^  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it 
be  of  a  deep  red  tin^lure,  either  like  or  inclining  to 
blood,  then  the  horfe  has  either  had  too  great  heau, 
by  being  over-ridden,  or  ridden  too  early  a&er  winter 
grafs. 

If  a  horfe's  urine  be  of  a  high  colour,  clear  and  tnm- 
(parent,  like  old  March  beer,  it  is  a  fign  there  is  an  in. 
ffammation  in  his  body,  and  be  has  taken  a  fnrfeit ;  if  it 
bear  a  little  cream  at  the  top,  it  .indicates  a  weaknefs  in 
the  back,  or  confumption  of  the  feed  ;  but  a  ^ftta  one, 
is  a  kind  of  a  confumption  in  the  body  ;  WKh  bloody 
({rokes,  is  a  fign  of  an  uker  in  the  kidnies ;  and  one 
that  is  black,  thick,  and  cloudy,  indicates  approackiog 
death. 

The  dung  of  a  horfe  is  the  heft  difcoverer  of  his  in. 
ward  part^  :  the  colotir  or  complexion  of  which  ought 
to  be  well  obferved,  when  he  is  in  heft  health,  and  at 
hcA  feeding ;  and  as  he  is  found  to  alter,-  Ho  a  judgment 
ia  to  be  made,  cither  of  his  health  or  fioknefs.  But 
to  be  more  particular : 

If  his  dung  be  clear,  crifp,.  said  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
cafi,  hannng  together,  and  not  feparating,  more  than 
as  it  is  broke  Ey  its  own  wdght  in  falling,  and  is 
neither  (b  thick  nor  fo  thin,  but  that  it  will  flat  a  little 
on  the  ground,  and  indeed  both  in  fcent  and  fobftance, 
refemble  the  ordure  of  a  found  man,  then  he  is  clean, 
well  fed,  and  without  imperfeSion* 

If  again  his  fir  (I  and  fecond  dung  be  well  coloured, 
vet  fall  from  him  in  round  knots  or  pellets,  and  the  re(i 
be  ^ood,  it  is  not  much  matter ;  for  it  is  only  an  indi- 
cation that  he  has  eaten  hay  lately,  and  that  will  zU 
ways  come  away  fir(k ;  but  if  all  his  dong  be  alike,  then 
it  is  a  fign  of  foul  feeding,  and  that  he  has  eaten  eitber 
too  mucn  hay,  or  too  much  litter,  and  too  little  corn. 

When  his  dung  is  in  round  pellets,  and  blackiOi  or 
brown,  it  is  a  fign  of  inward  heat  in  the  body ;  if  it  be 
greafy,  of  foulnefs,  and  that  the  greafe  is  melted,  but 
cannot  come  away. 

If  he  voids  grea(e  in  grofs  fobflance  with  his  dunff, 
and  it  is  white  and  clear,  and  comes  away  kindly,  he  is 
in  no  danger ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  yellow  or 
putrefied,  then  it  is  a  fign  that  the  greafe  has  lain  long 
in  his  body,  and,  if  not  prevented,  that  fickncis  nviU 
enfue. 

Again,  if  the  dung  be  ftrong  and  hard,  it  indieatrt 
that  he  has  had  too  ftrong  heats,  and  that  he  will  after- 
wards be  coftive,  if  it  be  cot  prevented ;  if  it  be  pale 

and 
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and  loofe,  it  Indicates  either  inward  coldnefs  of  body* 
or  too  much  mbift  and  corrupt  feeding,  but  if  the  dung 
is  (linking,  it  (hews  the  heat  of  the  Met ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  have  no  fmell,  the  coldnefs  of  the  liver; 
but  if  it  be  undigcfted,  then  it  is  an  Indication  either  of 
a  confumption,  or  of  a  dry  malady. 

Signs  may  alfo  be  taken  from  the  pulfe  of  a  horfe, 
vrhich  may  be  very  plainly  felt  upon  his  temples*  and 
fore-legs ;  but  as  that  method  has  not  yet  obtained, 
among  the  experienced  in  that  way,  I  (hall  pafs  it 
over. 

But  notwithllanding  what  has  been  faid,  in  a  njore 
particular  manner,  as  to  the  (igns  of  (icknefs  in  horfes, 
H  ought  to  be  obferved  in  general,  that  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult ta(k  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
difeafes  of  brute  beafts,  and  therefore  It  ought  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  even  farriers  themfelves  are  often 
miltaktn,  as  to  the  figos,  becaufe  they  can  only  /udge 
by  outward  appearances ;  and  efpecially  becaule  there 
are  many  difeafes,  that  have  the  fame  common  fynip- 
toms ;  and  although  a  perfon  may  by  them  be  aflfured 
that  a  horfe  has  a  fever,  or  a  ftrangury,  yet  he  can 
fcarcely  at  the  fame  time  be  certain,  without  a  very 
nice  exanAination,  whether  he  may  not  have  an  infhm- ' 
mation  in  the  pleura,  or  in  his  kidnies  ;  for  the  (!gns 
that  thefe  animals  ufually  give  in  the  affections  of  par- 
ticular parts,  is  their  turnmg  their  heads  towards  that 
party  and  indeed  that  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  ; 
TOT  a  horfe  may  tunv  his  head  to  the  right  (ide  of  his 
belly,  and  thereby  a  perfon  may  be  miftaken  in  fuppo- 
fing  that  diftemper  to  be  a  difcafed  liver,  as  the  horfe 
often  gives  the  fame  (ign  in  the  cholic 

SIDE;  to  ride  a  horfe  lide-ways,  is  to  pafTage 
him,  to  make  him  go  upon  two ,  treads,  one  of  which 
is  marked  by  his  (houlders,  and  the  other  by  hb 
haunches. 

SIDE-LAYS,  (with  Hunters)  dogs  fet  in  the  way  to 
let  flip  at  a  deer  as  he  palTes  by.  , 

SIGUETTE  ;  is  a  caveflfon  with  teeth  or  notches, 
that  is,  a  femicircle  of  hollow  and  vaulted  iron,  with 
teeth  like  a  faw,  confifting  of  two  or  three  pieces  joined 
with  binges,  and  mounted  with  a  head-flail,  and  two 
ropes,  as  if  they  were  the  caveffon  that  in  former 
times  were  wont  to  be  put  upon  the  nofe  of  a  fiery, 
ftifF-headed  horfe,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  fubjec- 
tion. 

l^ere  is  a  fort  of  figuette,  that  is,  a  round  iron,  all 
of  one  piece,  fewed  under  the  nofe-band  of  the  bridle, 
that  it  mav  not  be  in  view. 

SINEW,  to  unfinew  a  horfe,  is  to  cut  the  tendons 
'  on  the  (ide  of  his  head. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  (rnew-ffarunk  whea  he  is  over- 
.rid,  and  fp  borne  down  with  fatigue,  that  he  becomes 
gaupt^bellied,  through  a  fliffhefs  and  contra6)ion  of  the 
two  fmews,  that  are  under  his  belly. 

SINEW  SPRatQO,  is  a  violent  attaint,  or  over- 
reach, inwhtch  a  horfe  (Irikes  his  (oe,  or  hinder  feet, 
againft  the  finew  of  the  fore-leg. 

For  cramps. or  convulftons  m  the  (irtews  :  thefe  are 
violent  contra£lions  or  drawings  together  of  the  limbs, 
either-  throughout  the  whole  hody,  or  particularly  in 
one  limb  or  member ;  and  proceed  from  caufes  either 


natural  or  accidental ;  if  from  natural  caufes,  they  pro- 
ceed either  from  too  great  fulnefs  or  emptinefs. 

When  they  proceed  from  fulnefs,  they  are  caufed  by 
a  furfeit,  either  in  eating  or  drinking,  or  the  want  of 
proper  evacuation.  * 

When  from  emptinefs,  they  proceed  from  too  fre- 
quent, and  too  plentiful  blood-lettings,  or  too  much 
and  violent  purgings,  or  too  hard  labour  ;  all  which  fill 
the  hoUownefsof  the  finews  il^itli  cold,  windy  vapour, 
which  are  the  only  great  caufes  of  convulfions. 

It  they  proceed  from  accidental  caufes,  then  it  is 
either  from  fome  wound  received,  where  a  (inew  has 
been  but  half  cut  afunder,  or  only  pricked,  which  pre- 
fently  caufes  a  convntfion  all  over  the  body. 

The  f\ms  of  the  diftemper  are,  the  horfe  will  carrv 
his  neck  nifF,  and  will  not  be  able  to  ftir  it ;  his  bacic 
will  rife  up  like  the  back  of  a  camel,  or  like  a  bended 
bow  i  bis  crupper  will  flirink  inward,  his  fore-legs  will 
Sand  clofe  together,  and  his  belly  will  be  clan^  op  to 
his  back-bone ;  when  be  lies  down  be  will  not  oe  abU 
to  rife,  efpecially  from  the  weaftnefs  of  his  Under 
limbs. 

The  cure :  Firft  fweat  him,-  either  by  burying  In  a 
hoHe  dunriiill,  or  elfe  by  applying  hot  blankets  doobledf 
about  eacn  fide  of  his  heart,  and  body ;  then  after 
his  fweat,  anoint  his  body  alt  over  with  oil  of  petr6- 
leum,  for  that  ts^  much  better  than  oil  of  bay,  of 
oil  of  cyprefs. 

Then  give  him  to  drink  the  following  fiquor : 

Take  one  drachm  of  afiafoetida,  withannifeeds,  feeds 
of  fenugreek,  and  cummin  feeds,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ;  put  thefe  into  a  qnart  of  ftrong  white  wine, 
and  add  to  them  three  or  u>ur  large  fpoonfuls  of  oKv« 
oil,  tajking  care  to  keep  him  warm  after  the  drink,  and 
to  feed  him  with  good  bean  bread,  and  warm  mafltesi 
made  of  malt,  ground,  and  warm  water ;  and  this  will, 
in  a  little  time,  reduce  his  finews  to  their  former 
ability. 

But  if  the  convulffon  came  accidentally;  as  by  ttie 
prick,  or  half  cut  of  a  (inew,  then  fearch  for  th^ 
wounded  finew,  and,  with  a  pair  of  fheers,  clip  it  afun* 
der,  and  the  convulfion  will'ceafc. 

But  if  it  be  only  a  cramp,  and  but  in  o^e  limS,  then 
rub  or  chafe  the  grieved  part  with  a  hard  wifp,  or  bay* 
rope,  and  the  pam  will  ceafe. 

SINGLE,  (with  Hunters)  the  tail  of  a  roe-buck,  oc 
any  other  deer.  ^ 

SIT- FAST,        1   a  malady  in  a  horfe,  being  an 

STICK- FAST,  /  hard  knob,  even  as  hard  as  a 
horn,  that  grows  on  a  horfe^s  fkin,  under  the  faddle, 
faft  to  his  flefh,  which  comes  by  a  faddle-gall,  or  brui(e$ 
which  not  impoflhumating,  the  fkin  falls  down,  and 
looks  like  a  hard  piece  of  leather: 

The  method  of  curing  it,  is  to  take  a  long  nail,  with 
a  point  turned  inwards,  and  with  that,  to  take  hold  of 
the  edge  of  the  dead  fkin  or  horn,  which  will  rife  from 
the  found  (kin,  and  with  a  Iharp  knife  cut  away  the 
dead  and  hard  ikin  from  the  found  flcfh  ;  and  to  heal  it 
up,  by  pouring  hot  butler  into  it  morning  and  evening. 
and  when  the  ne(h  is  made  even,  dry  and  (kin  it,  either 
with  the  powder  of  honey  and  lime,  or  with  foot  and 
cream  mixed  together,  or  wafli  the* woati'd  cither  witw 
2  urme 
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urine  or  white  wine,  and  dry  it  up  with  the  powder  of 
oyfter-fhells  burnt,  or  bole  ammoniac. 

SKITTISH  Horse  ;  is  one  that  leaps  inftead  o\ 


net  by  another,  or  the  bell  is  carried  by  one  mtn^  m 
alfo  the  tub  and  candles,  and  the  net  bjr  another;  and 
the  light  and  thefe  Uale  bells  together,  fo  amazes  the 


going  forward,  and  does  not  fet  out  or  part  from  the!  birds,  that  they  lie  for  dead,  and  fo  the  net  is^  tolTed 


hand  freely,  nor  employ  himfelf  as  he  ought  to  do. 

SKY-LARK :  tnere  is  a  great  difference  between 
one  (ky-lark  and  another,  for  one  may  not  be  worth  two 
pence,  when  another  (hall  be  worth  two  pounds. 

This  bird  is  very  hardy,  and  will  live  upon  any  food 
in  a  manner,  fo  that  he  have  but  once  a  week  a  turf  of 
three-leaved  grafs. 

This  bird  is  later  than  the  wood-lark  by  almod  two 
months,  for  as  the  wood-lark  hath  young  ones  in 
Marchf  the  fky-lark  hath  rarely  anyHill  the  middle  of 
May. 

But  though  in  winter  we  fee  great  flocks  of  thefe 
birds,  yet  we  find  the  fewcft  of  their  ncfts  of  any  birds, 
that  are  known  to  be  fo  plentiiul. 

They  commonly  build  in  corn,  or  high  grafs  mea- 
dows, and  have  ufually  three  or  four  in  a  nell,  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeding  that  number. 

The  young  may  be  taken  at  a  fortnight  old,  and  will 
be  brought  up  almoft  with  any  meat ;  but  if  they  have 
at  firft  iheep's  heart  and  egg  chopped  together,  till  they 
be  about  three  week's  old,  or  till  they  will  feed  thcm- 
felves,  it  will  not  be  amifs ;  and  wnen  they  come  to 
feed  then)felves,  give  them  oat-meal,  hemp-feed,  and 
bre^d,  mingled  together  with  a  little  egg,  but  let  the 
hemp.feed  he  bruifed ;  but  you  mud  be  fure  at  firft 
lo  chufe  fuch  feed  as  have  good  fweet  kernels,  or  it  will 
do  them  no  good. 

Being  brought  up  young,  thefe  birds  may  be  trained 
to  any  thing,  but  you  muil  be  fure  to  give  them  fand  at 


over  them. 

I'his  method  of  birding  has  a  great  conveniency  be. 
yond  the  trammel  net ;  K>r  with  the  bell  the  fowlers 
can  go  among  the  buihes,  bv  rivers,  and  (haw-fides, 
where  the  fnipes  and  woodcocKs  commonly  lie,  and  itu 
a  fure  way  of  taking  a  covey  of  parti  idges. 

The  lait  way  of  taking  larks,  is  .in  a  great  fnow,  by 
taking  an  hundred,  or  two  hundred  yards  of  packthread, 
faflening  at  every  fix  inches  a  nooCe  made  of  horfe^. 
hair,  two  hairs  are  fufficient,  if  they  be  twified  to. 
gether ;  the  more  line  the  better,  becaufe  it  will  reach 
the  greater  length,  and  of  confeouence  atford  the  more 
fport. 

Then  at  every  twenty  yards  you  muft  have  a  little 
(lick  to  thrull  into  the  ground,  and  fo  go  on  till  it  be 
all  fet ;  when  you  have  done  this,  fcattcr  fome  white 
oats  among  the  noofes,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 

iron  will  hnd  the.  larks  flock  thither;  when  three  or 
bur  are  taken,  take  them  out,  or  elfc  they  will  make 
the  others  flv  ;  and  when  you  are  at  one  end,  they  will 
be  at  the  otner  end  feeding ;  fo  that  you  need  not  fear 
fearing  them  away,  for  it  makes  them  more  eager  at 
Ntheir  food. 

If  the  fnow  fall  not  till  after  Chrijhnas^  thefe  birds 
feldom  or  never  prove  good  for  iingtng ;  as  for  thofe 
you  intend  to  keep  for  flnging,  take  them  in  O&^hr^ 
and  then  they  will  (ing  a  little  after  Chriftmas. 

Of  thofe  chufe  out  the  (traighteil.  Urged  bird,  and 
he  that  has  the  moft  white  upon  his  uil,  for  thefe  are 


the  bottom  of  their  cage,  and  to  let  them  have  a  irefh    the  mofl  ufual  marks  of  a  cock. 


turf  every  week ;  but  they  muft  have  no  perches  in 
their  cages,  as  the  wood  lark,  for  thefe  are  field 
birds. 

Now  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  an  old  flcylark,  it 
may  be  done  with-an  hobby  and  nets,  as  the  wood-lark 
is  catched.    «y^r  Wood-Lark. 

But  there  are  alfo  other  ways  for  it  in  dark  nights  I  foon  as  you  perceive  him  pretty  orderly,    untie  bis 
with  a  trammel  net,  of  thirty* fix  yards  long,  and  fix    wings,  dill  letting  him  hang  at  the  fame  place  that  he 


As  for  a  cage,  you  mult  let  it  be  a  large  one,  with  a 
difh  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end,  and  put  alfo  fome 
water,  when  you  place  the  turf  in  it,  for  the  water 
caufes  the  turt  to  grow  in  the  cage. 

If  you  find  him  wild,  tie  his  wings  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  till  he  becomes  both  acquainted  and  tame ;  as 


yards  over,  run  through  with  fix  ribs  of  packthread, 
which  ribs  at  the  ends  are  put  u^on  two  poles,  fixteen 
feet  long,  made  leifer  at  each  end,  and  fo  drawn  be- 
tween two  men,  half  a  yard  from  the  ground  every  fix 
fieps,  touching  the  ground  to  caufe  the  birds  to  fly  up, 
otnerwife  the  net  may  be  carried  over  them,  without 
difturbing  them  ;  fo  when  you  hear  them  fly  againft  the 
net,  clap  it  down,  and  they  are  fafe  under  it. 

This  net  will  not  only  take  fky- larks,  but  all  other 
(&rts  of  birds  that  come  near,  fuch  as  partridges,  quails, 
woodcocks,  fnipes,  fieldfares,  lie.  and  almoft  in  every 
^rk  night. 

Another  way  of  taking  them,  is. with  a  pair  of  day 
nets,  and  a  glafs,  which  is  fine  fport  in  a  clear  froily 
anotning ;  thefe  nets  are  commonly  feven  feet  deep,  and 
fifteen  long,  knit  with  French  me(h,  and  very  fine 
thread;  thefe  nets  take  all  forts  of  birds  that  come 
within  their  compafs. 

Thefe  larks  are  alfo  taken  with  a  low  bell,  with  a 
great  light  carried  ia  a  tub,  both  by  one  man,  and  the 


did. 

This  old  bird's  food  mud  be  hemp  feed,  bread,  aod 
a  few  white  oats,  for  he  takes  great  delight  in  huikini; 
the  oats  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  fing,  give  him  once  \ 
week  a  hard  egg,  or  (hred  him  a  httie  boiled  mutton, 
or  veal,  or  fheep  s  heart ;  but  you  mufl  not  give  him, 
or  any  other  bird,  any  fait  meat,  nor  bread  that  is  any 
thing  fait. 

SLABBERING-BIT.    See  Mastigadour. 

SLACK  A  Leg,  is  faid  of  a  horfe,  when  be  trips  or 
{tumbles. 

SLACK  THE  Hand,  is  to  flack  the  bridle,  or  give 
the  horfe  head. 

SLIMING,  (in  Falconry)  a  term  ufed  of  a  hawk, 
muting  long* ways  in  an  entire  fubltance,  without  drop- 
ping any  thmg. 

SLOT,  (with  Hunters]  the  view  or  print  of  afiag's 
foot  in  the  ground. 

SLOUGHT,  (Hunting-term)  a  herd,  or  company  of 
fome  fort  of  wild  beafls,  as  a  flought  of  bears. 

SLOUTH- 
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SLOUTH-HOUND,  T  adog  fo  called  in  Scotland. 

SLUFH-HOUND.  J  fomewhat  larger  than  a 
rache,  and  in  colour,  for  the  moil  part,  brown  or  fandy, 
fpotted. 

Thefe  animals  are  endowed  w!th  fo  exquifite  a  fenfe 
of  fmelling,  that  they  will  follow  the  foot-fteps  of 
thieves,  and  purfue  them  with  violence,  till  they  over- 
take them  ;  nay  though  a  thief  (hould  take  the  water^ 
they  will  follow  him,  and  never  be  quiet,  till  thev  have 
got  what  they  feek  for ;  for  it  was  a  common  cuftom  in 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland^  where  the  people 
were  ufed  to  live  much  upon  theft,  that  if  fuch  a  dog 
brought  his  leader  to  any  noufe,  where  entrance  was 
denied  them,  then  they  took  it  for  granted,  that 
both  the  ftolen  goods  and  the  thief  alfo,  were 
therein. 

SNAFFLE,  after  the  Englifb  fafhion,  is  a  veiy  flen- 
der  bitt-mouth,  without  any  branches :  the  Engliw  make 
much  ufe  of  them,  and  fcarce  ufe  any  true  bridles,  but 
in  the  fervlce  of  war. 

SNAFFLE,  OR  Small-watering  BiTT,  is  com- 
monly  a  fcatch-mouth  accounted,  with  two  very  little 
ftraight  branches,  and  a  curb,  mounted  with  a  head- 
ftall,  and  two  Ions  reins  of  Hungary  leather. 

SNAILS  may  be  prevented  from  injuring  tulips  and 
other  bulbous  roots,  by  covering  them  with  frames 
four  inches  high,  and  grated  fo  clofe  with  iron  wire, 
that  none  of  inefe  veftnin  can  get  through  to  injure 
them.  The  method  ufed  by  gardeners  to  catch  fnails, 
is  to  feek  them  out  by  break  oTda^,  or  after  rain,  when 
they  come  out  of  their  hiding-places  to  feek  food. 
Snails  are  commonly  found  on  walUfruit,  and  in  a 
dewy  morning  you  may  eafily  find  where  they  chiefly 
refort ;  but  the  better  way  is  to  difcover  their  haunts  in 
a  hard  winter,  where  they  may  eafily  be  deftroyed. 
They  generally  are  to  be  found  in  holes  of  walls,  under 
thorns,  behind  clofe  hedges,  or  old  trees.  You  fliould 
be  careful  not  to  pluck  the  fruit  they  have  begun  to 
cat,  for  they  will  not  begin  a  fecond  until  they  have 
finiOied  the  iirft.  If  you  fet  boards,  bricks,  or  tiles, 
hollow  agatnft  your  pales,  walls,  (A-,  thev  will  creep 
under  them  for  (helter ;  where,  about  Micuaelmasy  they 
may  be  found,  as  in  thofe  places  they  get  for  fecurity 
during  the  winter ;  Decemhrr  is  the  proper  time  to  de* 
ilroy  them,  as  they  may  eafily  then  be  found  as  above. 

SNAKES  AND  Adders.  To  drive  thcra  from  the 
garden,  plant  wormwood  in  various  parts  of  it,  and  they 
will  not  come  near  it.    * . 

Or,  fmoke  the  place  wtth:hart(horn,  or  lily  roots, 
burnt  in  a  fire-pan,  and  they -will  fly  from  the  place. 

Or,  old  (hoes  burnt,  or  other  {linking  fluff,  will 
drive  them  away ;  or  afh-tree  boughs,  while  green 
leaves  are  on  them^  laid  about  your  ground,  will  have 
the  fame  effe(S. 

Or,  take  a  handful  of  onions,  and  ten  river  crab  fiih, 
beatth^n  well  toeether^  and  lay  it  in  the  place  where 
th^  comei'and  you  may  kill  many  of  them  together. 

oNAP.  Snap-angling  is  with  two  large  hooks  tied 
back  to  back,  and  one  fmaller  to  fix  your  bait  on. 
Your  tackle  mufl  be  very  ftrone,  and  your  line  not 
<|uite  fo  long  as  your  rod,  with  a  large  cork  float, 
leaded  enou^  to  make  it  fwini  upright.    Your  bait 


muft  not  be  above  four  inches  long.  As  foon  as 
ever  you  perceive  the  cork  to  be  drawn^ under  water, 
ftrike  very  flrongly  without  giving  the  fifti  time,  other- 
wife  he  will  throw  the  bait  out  of  his  mouth.  When 
you  find  he  is  hoojced,  mafler  him  as  foon  as  you  can, 
and  with  your  landing-net  under  him  get  him  out  of 
the  water.  Some  prefer  a  double  fpring  hook,  and  put 
the  bait  on  by  thruiling  the  wire  into  the  middle  of  its 
fide,  and  through  its  mouth,  fewing  up  the  mouth  after- 
wards.    See  h^GhWG* 

SNARE ;  a  trap  or  gin  to  catch  beads,  birds,  iic* 
among  fifhermen,  a  wire-gin,  ftall-net,  or  wile. 

SNET,  (Hunting-term)  the  fat  of  all  forts  of  deer. 

SNIGGLING,  OR  Brogcling  for  Eels,  is  an- 
other remarkable  method  of  taking  them,  and  is  only  to 
be  pradifed  on  a  warm  day  when  the  waters  are  low. 
This  rec}uires  a  ilrong  line  of  fiik,  and  a  fmall  hook 
baited  with  a  lob- worm.  Put  the  line  into  the  cleft  of 
a  ftick,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bait,  and  then 
thrult  it  into  fuch  holes  and  places  before-mentioned, 
where  he  is  fuppofed  to  lurk ;  and  if  there  be  one  there, 
it  is  great  odds  but  he  takes  your  bait.  Some  put  that 
part  oi  the  line  next  the  hook  into  the  cleft ;  but  how« 
ever  that  be,  it  muft  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  line  may 
be  difengaged  from  the  ftick,  without  checking  the  eel 
when  he  ukes  the  bait.  *  When  he  has  fwallowed  it, 
he  is  not  to  be  drawn  out  haftily,  but  after  he  is  pretty 
well  tired  with  pulling,  and  then  you  will  make  him 
more  fecure. 

N.  B.  When  you  broggle  under  a  bridge  with  a  boat, 
take  care  it  does  not  ftrike  againft  the  bridge,  nor  dif- 
turb  the  water;  either  of  which  will  drive  them  into 
their  holes  fo  far,  that  they  will  fcarcely  ever  bite. 
The  beft  and  largefi  eels  are  caught  in  the  Merfty  by 
this  method. 

SNIPES;  in  order  to  take  fnipes,  take  a  large  num- 
ber of  birchen  twigs,  as  fifty  or  lixty,  or  more,  at  your 
pleafure,  and  li^e  them  very  well  together. 

Having  done  this,  go  in  fearch  after  fuch  places 
where  fnipes  do  ufually  frequent,  which  may  be  known 
by  their  dung. 

They  will  lie  very  thick  in  thofe  places,  where  the 
water  lies  open  in  hard,  frofly,  or  fnowy  weather  ;  and 
having  taken  notice  of  the  place  where  they  moftly 
feed,  f(^  what  number  of  twigs  you  pleafe,  at  a  yard 
diflance  one  from  another,  and  fet  them  floping,  tome 
one  way,  and  fume  another ;  then  retire  to  a  conveni- 
ent difiance  from  the  place,  and  you  will  find  there 
will  be  fcarce  one  fnipe  in  t^n  will  mifs  the  lime 
twigs,  by  reafon  that  tliey  fpread  their  wings,  and 
fetch  a  tound  clofe  to  the  ground,  before  they  alight. 

When  you  fee  any  taken,  do  not  ftir  at  firft,  for  he 
will  feed  with  the  twigs  under  his  wings,  and  as  others 
come  over  the  place,  he  will  be  a  means  to  entice  them 
down  to  him. 

When  you  fee  the  coaft  clear,  and  that  there  are  not 
many  that  are  not  taken,  you  may  then  take  them  up, 
faftening  one  or  two  oi  them,  that  the  others  flying  over, 
may  alight  at  the  fame  place. 

If  there  be  anv  other  open  place,  near  to  that  where 
you  have  planted  your  twigs,  you  mull  beat  them  up  : 
the  reafon  why  they  delight  to.  haunt  open  places,  and 
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iirbere  (jprings  run  >vith  a  gentk  AreaiQ,  is  becaufe  Aey 
cannot  teed,  by  reafon  of  their  bills,  in  places  tliat  are 
hard  and  ftony,  and.  about  thcfc  plaQies  in  fnowy  wea- 
ther they  very  much  rcfort. 

SNORT ;  is  a  certain  found,  that  a  horfc,  full  of 
firCi  breathes  through  his  nodrils,  and  founds  as  if  he 
had  z^  n)tnd  to  expel  fomething  that  is  in  his  nofe,  and 
hindered  him  from  taking  breath. 

The  noife,  or  found,  is  performed  by  the  means  of 
a  cartilage  within  the  noArils. 

.  Horfes  of  much  mettle  fnort  when  you  offer  to  hold 
them  in. 
To  SOAR ;  to  Ay  Ugh  as  fome  birds  do. 

.  SOAR-AGE,  (in  Falconry)  a^term  ufcd  of  hawks,  to 
fignify  the  Hrfi  year  of  their  age. 

.  SOAR.HAWK ;  is  a  hawk  fa  called  from  the  firft 
taking  her  from  the  eyrie,  till  (he  h«s  mewed,  or  caft 
her  feathers :  thefe,  as  well  as  the  branches,  are  to  be 
djiligentl]^  taught,  and  the,  falconer  mud  brine  them  off 
from  their  ill  cuftom  of  carrying,  by  giving  them  large 
trains,  by  which  means  they  will  learn  to  abide  on  the 
/      /        quarry.     See  tbfArticIi  Swakkov/ -Hawk. 

"^  :/  •  SOILING  THE  Horse;  without  pollibility  of  dif- 
^-o.%fui^  pute,  is  a  confideration  of  the  firft  magnitude.  To 
itcd,  lie,  and  roam  at  large,  upon  the  grafs  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  his  body  conftantly  wetted  with  the 
dew  of  heaven,  is  the  natural  fiate  of  the  hocfe,  in 
tirhiqh,  by  confequence«  he  muft  enjoy  a  fuperior  por- 
tion of  health  and  happinefs,  and  without  an  occaiional 
recurrence  to  which,  he  can  only  poflefs  a  partial  and 
imperfect  {hare  of  either.  We  (hall,  therefore,  in 
place  of  argument,  appeal  to  men's  conitant  experi- 
ence, and  without  heiitation,  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  in  order  to.  cool  and  re>invigorate  the  limbg,  and 
purify  the  blood  and  juices  of  horfes,  and  to  enable 
them  to  endure  to  their  lateft  period,  it  is  abfolutely 
n^ceflary  that  they  be  allowed  an  annual  run,,  of  at 
leaft  fix  weeks  at  fpring  grafs.  Where  horfes  cannot 
be  fpared  from  the  ftable,  the  ufual  fubftitute  in  town, 
2$  to  foil  them  at  home  upon  green  tares ;  this,  at  leaft, 
furely  never  need  be  omitted,  being  within  the  reach  of 
a}mo{l  ever)[  keeper  of  horfes.  we  will  barely  repeat 
the  old  caution,  to  give  the  green  meat  fre(h,  becaufe 
if  kept  till  its  juices  be  exhaled,  it  not  only  becomes 
ufeleis  aa  to  the  original  intent,  but  tough  and  indi- 
geftible,  and  apt  to  occafion  dangerous  obllruflions. 

Natural  grafs,  Mr.  Lawbence  fays,  is  fuperior, 
and  more  likely  to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  of  (hu 
ble  foiling,  than  tares  or  any  other  herbage;  from  re* 
peated  trials  it  has  been  found,  that  horfes  and  horned 
cattle  prefer  it  to  all  other  green  meat,  without  even 
excepting  the  fo  often  and  hiehly  celebrated  lucern. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  artificial  graiTes  is  an  important 
objed^,  but  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  iuperior 
quality  of  the  natural,  either  green  or  dry.  When  the 
vad;  confequence  of  grafs  i&confidered,  both  in  relation 
t9  quantity  and  quality,  the  negleSed  ftate  of  our  mea- 
dowy and  padure  lands^  in. many  parts  of  the  country, 
may  well  oe  wondered  at,  and  the  queftion  naturally 
afked,  why  the  iimple  herbage  fhould  not  be  cultivated 
with  the  iame  care  and  afliduity  as  corn:  it  has  been 
known  to  repay  immenfely  the  expqnce  of  manure,  of 


pure  and  good  feed  brought  from  a  con6derahle  cKf. 
tance,  and  of  the  moft  attentive  culture.  There  can- 
not be  a  more  improvident  pra6lice,  whether  in  a  pub. 
lie  or  private  view,  than  withholding  fo  tenacioufly 
old,  foul,  unprodu£live  miado.w  from  the  plough ;  the 
breaking  up  of  which  would  pay  fo  abundantly  in  tho 
firft  inftancc,  and  ftill  more  largely  in  the  fucceeding 

Safs  crops.     It  is  obvious  nothing  more  is  needed,  la 
is  cafe,   than  to  adopt  improved  methods  of  laying 
down  to  grab. 

Previous  to  turning  a  horfe  to.  grafs,  it  has  beentbe 
cuftom  with  fome  to  call  in  the  auiftance  of  medicine; 
we  know  of  no  neceflity  for  fuch  fleps,  with  the  ex* 
ception  in<^eed,  that  if  the  horfe  fhould  be  excefiiVe 
plethoric,  or  full  of  blood,  dull  and  heavy-eyed,  it 
wotild  be  highly  proper  to  bleed  him  a  few  days  before 
his  departure:  the  eyes  of  horfes^  in  fuch  fiate  of  body, 
are  in  great  danger  while  feeding  abroad.  Abridge  his 
clothing,  and  accufiom  him  to  the  cold  by  degrees ; 
and  if  you  turn  him  into  the  pafture  upon  the  ap- 
proach  of  night,  according  to  the  advice  ct  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, it  will  be  an  additional  fecurinr  againft  catch- 
ing cold ;  fince  the  char;ns  of  his  new  iituation  will  in- 
duce him  to  rove  about,  until  the  morning  fun  fhall 
have  prepared  him  a  warm  and  dry  couch,  on  which 
he  may  r^pofe  in  fai'ety. 

If  the  feet  be  too  ftrong  and  deep,  uke  down  the 
cruft  with  difcretion,  that  the  frog  may  come  fairly  ia 
conta£l  with  the  earth.  The  proper  ffcafs  fiioes  are 
narrow  tips,  juft  wide  and  long  enough  to  cover  the 
cruft,  ana  prevent  its  being  broken,  and  the  infpec* 
tion  of  the  farrier'  is  neceflfary,  at  leaft  once  a  month, 
to  replace  in  cafe  of  wear  or  accident,  and  to  prevent 
the  too  great  length  of  the  toe;  in  very  dry  Icafons, 
and  bard  |>ailures»  and  where  horfes  are  much  drivea 
by  the  flies,  their  feet  will  demand  conftant  attention» 
or  they  may  come  up  with  the  cruft  fo  fplintered  and 
damaged,  as  fcarcely  to  afford  fufficient  hold  for  a  (hoe. 
If  a  fervant  be  fent  to  infpeEl  horfes  at  grafsi  and  there 
fliould  be  a  neceflitv  for  employing  a  country  black- 
fmith)  care  (hould  be  taken  to  reftrain  him  irom  his 
iavourite  operation  upon  the  frog,  the  binders,  or  the 
fole. 

The  grafs  of  the  falt-marlhes  is  univerfally  celebrated 
for  its  alterative  and  reftorative  qualities;  it  powerfully 

Erovokes  the  different  fecretions  at  firft^  until  having 
ecome  habitual  to  the  conftitution,  it  nouriflbes  in  the 
fame  degree:  the  farriers  fay,  it  will  cure  every  mala* 
dy.  of:  the.  horfe  except  rotten  nefs;  and  thefe  dofbrs 
imitate  their  betters,  wha  when  they  have  ineficAually 
exhaufied  their  whole  art  upon  a  patient,  always  fend 
him  to  Bath.  Thofe  pafltires  within  reach  of  the  Lsn^ 
dw  manure^  zxt  deemed  inialubrious  on  that  account, 
las  being  forced  and  rank;  the  gramineous  produfi  ot 
low.,  fenny  foilsy  is<alfio,foiir,  and  defedlive  in  nouriih. 
ment;  fweef,  herbaoeous,  upland  grafs  having  in  all 
accounts,  the  i>reference. for  horfes:  billy  p^ures  are 
preferable,  and  ina  iltll  higher  degrf^e  for  foals. 

In  our  fortunate  climate,  fo  free,  of  dangprousex* 
tremes,  a  horfe  may  run  all  the  fummer  indefiance of 
heat  or  infers,  and  will  be  much  better  in  health  than 
ihe. could  polhbly  be^keptiin  theitabk;  biit,if  only,  tha 
I     '  ufual 
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ttTual  period  6f  foiKng  be  allowed  hirfi,  Hint  is  to  ftv,  a 
month  or  two,  no  doubt  but  every  one  would  choo(e  to 
have  it  early,  whilft  the  grafs  is  young,  and  the  heat 
moderate ;  choice  ffaould  aifo  be  made  of  paftures  well 
(haded,  aitd  well  watered. 

Cutting  grafsi  and  carting  it  to  the  ftable,  is  an  im- 
menfe  faving  upon  a  farm,  greater,  indeed,  than  could 
be  Conceiveoi  until  repeated  by  experiencei  the  quanti- 
ty of  dung  alfo  raifed  by  that  means  is  an  important 
confideration ;  but  the  attendant  inconvenience  is  the 
keeping  horfes  (hut  up  in  a  hot  and  unwholefome  fta- 
ble,  at  the  very  feafon  when  tying  abroad  is  fo  natural 
and  beneficial  to  them;  in  truth,  poor  animaU,  it  is 
a  trefpafs  upon  their  hdalth  and  their  feelings,  it  is 
abridging  the  too  feanty  reward  of  their  never-ending 
labours. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  falt-marfhes,  a  few 
miles  to  the  eafiward  of  the  metropolis^  where  horfes 
are  receited;  and,  I  believe,  intelligence  thereupon 
is  ufually  to  be  obtained  at  one  of  the  inns  in  Sfmthfield. 
As  to  the  other  places  of  reception  for  grazing  horfes 
around  LondoHy.  the  different  parks  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe  9tt  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  fecurity, 
ffood  attendance,  range,  and  (bade.  The  merits  of 
Bt^Dey  and  Kiftiftm  Parks  as  excellent  Ceding  grounds, 
whence  they  never  fail  to  return  full  of  firm  good 
fielh. 

A  winter's  run  at  grafs,  from  the  a(hi3ive  effe£l  of 
cold  upon  the  animal  fibre,  is  juftly  held  the  moil  na- 
tural and  efficacious  method  of  recovering  the  tone  of 
the  ftnews  in  over-w/irked  horfes ;  it  is  farther  much  to 
be  preferred,  as  well  on  the  fcore  of  expence  as  of 
healthy  to  ftandins  unexercised,  and  ufelefs  in  the  f)a- 
ble :  the  only  quettion  is,  how.  to  carry  this  meafure  in- 
to effefl,  with  judgment. 

Small  indeed  is  the  advantage,  in  any  point  of  view, 
of  the  common  (hilling  and  eighteen  penny  methods, 
of  turning-  a  horfe  off  to  (hrve  all  tlie  wmter  upon 
ftraw ;  for  the  benefit  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  de- 
rived to  his  limbs,  will  perhaps  be  fully  counter-ba- 
lanced by  the  impoveriihment  of  his  blood,  and  the 
confequent  ruin  of  his  condition;  and  when  taken  up 
^ith  his.diftended  carcafe,  long  coat,  and  bare  bones, 
half  a  fuqimcr  had  need'  be  fpent  in  bringing  hini  to 
decent  order,  either  for  ufe  or  fale:  the  fpring  grafs  is 
the  bed  remedy  to  repair  the  wade  of  a  winter  fo  fpent, 
and  even  then  his  flelh  will  melt  in  work  like  butter. 
Xo  be  wintered  abroad  to  any  falutary jpurpdfe,  a  horfe 
mu(i  have  plenty  of  good  hay,  and  fufficient  (belter  by 
night  or  day,  againd  the  inclement  extremes  of  the  fea- 
ibn,  in  a  dry  hovel,  or  warm  draw-yard;  but  if  to  this 
ihould  be  (uperadded  a  moderate  daily  allowance  of 
corn,  fuch  a  method  would  be  the  mod  powerful  re- 
iterative,  pi  which  the  nature  of  the  horfe  is  fufcepti- 
ble.  Certain  of  the  hardy,  common-bred,  thtck-hided 
horfes,  will  endure  the  utmod  rigours  of  the  winter  un- 
iheltered,  and  make  a  tolerable  fubflftence  upon  the 
faint  and  unfubdanttal  herbage  of  the  feafon;  but  even 
thefe  would  be  better  by  all  the  cod/  for  more  liberal 
keeping;  others  will  nfake  a  {K\(i  barely  to  exid  under 
fuch  harfh  treatmenti  and  a  random  view  of  this  leads 
ineoafiderate  peoplei  who  have  a  general  idea  of  the 


benefits  of  a  winter's  run,  to  commit  the  b^rbittMi 
folly  of  expoiing  emaciated  and  thin-fkinned  horfes^ 
perhaps  jUft  taken  from  a  hot  dable,  upon  open  heathi 
or  marfbes,  where  they  are  literally  tortured  to  de^tH 
by  the  cold;  djing^ by  inches,  under  all  the  horrors  of 
ah  intermittent.  rCatore  (brinks  from  extremes,  and 
expands  herfelf  to  the  moderate  and  gradual  applicatioti 
only,  of  the  mod  proper  iremedies.  Experience  fiilly 
proves,  that  all  the  dontedic  animals  of  northern  cli- 
mates (hould  be  (heltered  by  night,  during  the  winter 
feafon. 

SOLDIER'S  OmTMBHT;  a  medicine  for  a  horfe 
that  is  (houlder-fplaited,  which  you  may  prepare  after 
the  following  manner:  Take  twelve  ounces  of  frefli 
bay-leaves,  ten  ounces  of  rue,  four  Ounces  of  tnintt 
fage,  wormVoody  rofemary,  and  baftl,  of  each  two 
ounces:  five  pounds  of  olive  oil,  one  pound  of  yelloW 
wax,  and  half  a  pound  of  Malaga  wine;  bruife  all  the 
leaves,  and  boil  the  whole  to  the  con(i(ience  of  an  oint« 
mem,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

SOLE  OF  A  Horse,  is  a  fort  of  a  horn,  that  is 
much  tenderer  than  the  other  horn  that  encompaflfes 
the  foot,  and  by  reafon  oi  its  hardnefii,  is  properly  calU 
ed  the  horn  or  hoof. 

To  TAKE  OUT  THft  SOLE,  IS  to  do  It  without 
touching  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  for  if  you  take  off  the 
horn,  you  make  a  hoof  cad. 

The  fole  is  taken  out  for  feveral  infirmities,  and  a 
horfe  that  has  been  unfoled,  will  recover  in  a  month's 
time. 

The  fole  ought  to  be  thick  and  drong,  and  the  whoK 
lower  part  of  tne  foot,  where  the  (hoe  is  placed,  hoi- 
low ;  when  a  ftioe  is  right  fet,  it  (hould  not  at  all  reft , 
upon  the  fole,  and  but  very  feldofn  touch  it. 

Crowned  SOLE,  is  when  the  toot  is  fhafyed  tike 
the  back  part  of  an  oyfier-tbell,  and  the  fole  higher 
than  the  hoof ;  fo  that  the  whole  foot  is  quite  filled  ^up 
on  the  lower  part. 

High  SOLED;  a  horfe  is  faid  to  be  fo,  whofe  fol^ 
is  round  underneath,  fo  that  it  is  higher  than  the  hoof, 
which  oftentimes  makes  a  horfe  halt,  and  hinders  the 
(hoeing  of  him,  unlels  the  (hoe  be  vaulted. 

The  (hoe  of  a  horfe  ought  to  be  fo  kt  upon  the  hoof, 
as  not  to  bear  upon  the  fole;  forotherwife  the  fole 
would  be  hurt,  and  not  only  make  the  horfe  lame,  but 
corrupt  the  flefh  that  feparatcs  it  from  the  coffin  bone. 

SOKE  (with  Hunters)  a  male  deer  from  four  years  old. 

SORING  (with  Sportfmen)  the  footing  of  a  hate  in 
open  fields ;  ior  then  the  huntfm«i  fay  Oie  fores. 

SORRANCES ;  maladies  incident  to  horfes,  and 
are  accounted  twofold,  as  either  an  evil  date  or  com- 
poGtion  of  a  horfe's  body,  which  is  to  be  difcemed 
either  by  the  (hape,  number,  quantity  or  fight  of  the 
member  difeafed  \  or  it  is  the  loofenjing  and  divilion  of 
an  unity,  which  as  it  may  change  diveriely,  fo*  it  hal 
divers  names  accordingly ;  for  if  fuch  a  loofeuing  and 
divifion  be  in  the  bone,  then  it  is  called  a  fra«aure,  if 
in  any  flefhy  part,  a  wound  or  ulcer;  if  in  the  veins, 
a  rupture ;  it  in  the  finews,  a  convulfion  or  cramp;  if 
in  the  (kin,  an  excoriation.  P^r  tht  cure ^Jee^ Ktf.% for 

SoRRANCES. 

SORREL  i   Vk   a  reddi(h  colour,   with  which  the 

maae 
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tnane  ought  to  be  red  or  white:  it  is  diftingui(hed  ac« 
cording  to  the  degrees  of  its  deepnefs,  into  a  burnt  for- 
rel;  and  2r  bright  or  light  forrel;  but,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  it  IS  the  fign  of  a  good  horfe. 

SOUND;  a  horfe  is  fuch»  that  does  not  halt. 

When  a  jockey  fells  a  horfe,  he  warrants  him  found, 
hot  or  cold;  that  is,  that  he  does  not  halt,  neither  when 
you  mount  him,  nor  when  he  is  heated,  nor  yet  after 
alighting,  when  he  Hands  and  cools.    See  WAJtRAN> 

TRY. 

.  SOUND,        1   (with  Hunters)  a  term  ufed  for  an 

SOUNDER,  J  herd,  or  company  of  wild  hogs, 
boars,  orfwine. 

,    SOURIS,  is  a  cartilage  in  the  Qoftrils  of  a  horfe,  by 
the  means  of  which  he  fnorts.    See  Snort. 

SPADE;  a  gelded  beafi,  alfo  a  deer  of  three  years 
old. 

SPANIEL;  there  are  two  forts  of  dogs  which  ne- 
cefTarily  ferve  for  fowling;  the  firft  findeth  the  game 
on  the  land,  and  the  other  on  the  water.  See  Water- 
Spakxei.,  Dog,  £sfr. 

Such  fpaniels  as  delight  on  the  land,  play  their  parts 
cither  by  fwiithefs  oi  foot,  or  by  often  quefting  to 
fearch  out  and  to  fpring  the  bird  for  further  hope  of 
reward,  or  elfe  by  fome  fecret  fign  and  privy  token 
difcover  the  place  where  they  falL 

The  firft  kind  of  fuch  ferve  the  hawk,  the  fecond  the 
net  or  train* 

The  firft  kind  have  no  peculiar  names  aiTigncd 
themj  except  they  are  named  after  the  bird,  which  by 
natural  appointment  he  is  allotted  to  take;  upon  which 
account  fome  are  called  dogs  for  the  falcon,  the  phea- 
fant,  the  partridge,  and  the  like :  they  are  commonly 
called  by  one  name,  viz.  fpaniels,  as  if  they  originally 
came  from  Sfain, 

The  fpanxel  requifite  for  fowling  on  the  water  partly 
by  natural  inclination,  and  partly  by  diligent  teaching, 
is  properly  called  a  water-fpaniel,  becaufe  he  has.  ufual 
recourfe  to  the  water,  where  all  his  game  lies,  name- 
ly, water-fowl,  which  are  taken  by  their  help  in  their 

kind. 

His  fize  is  fomewhat  large,  but  not  extraordinaiv, 
having  long,  rough,  and  curled  hair,  which  muft  oe 
dipt  at  proper  times,  for  by  leiTening  the  fuperfluity  of 
his  hair,  they  become  more  light  and  fwift,  and  are  lefs 
hindered  in  Iwimming. 

The  principal  game  of  thefe  dogs  are  ducks  and 
.  drakes,  whence  he  is  called  a  duck-dog,  or  dog  for  a 
duck,  becaufe  his  excellency  lies  in  tnat  fport.  See 
Worms  in  Dogs  hnu  to  cure. 

The  Diftemper  ofSpanieb, 

The  mange  is  a  capital  enemy  to  the  quiet  and 
beauty  of  good  fpaniels,  which  not  only  torments 
them,  but  frequently  affeds  others. 

For  the  cure:  take  a  pound  of  barrow- flick,  three 
ounces  4»f  common  oil,  four  ounces  of  brimftone  v^ell 
powdered,  two  ounces  of  fait  well  powdered,  and  the 
Uime  quantity  of  wood-alhes  we)l  fifted  and  fearfed; 
boil  all  theft  in  a  kettle,  or  earthen  pot,  and  when 
th^  are  all  well  incorporated   together,    anoint  the 


fpaniel  therewith  three  times  every  other  day,  cither  in 
the  fun,  or  bcffore  the  fire ;  then  wa(h  him  all  over  with 
good  ftrong  lye,  and  this  will  kill  the  mange. 

But  do  not  Forget  to  fhift  his  litter  and  kennel  often. 

If  the  fpaniel  lofes  his  hair,  as  it  often  happens, 
then  bathe  him  in  the  water  of  lupines  and  hops,  and 
anoint  him  with  (tale  and  barrow-flick. 

This  ointment,  befides  the  cure,  will  make  his  fkin 
look  ileek  and  beautiful,  and  kills  the  fleas,  that  are 
difquieters  of  dogs,  and  enemies  to  their  eafe. 

If  this  be  not  ftrong  enough  to  root  out  this  malady, 
then  take  two  quarts  of  ftrong  vinegar,  common  oil  fix 
ounces,  brimftone  three  ounces,  ^t  fix  ounces,  two 
handfuls  of  fait  pounded,  and  fifted  fine;  boil  all  thefe 
together  in  the  vinegar,  and  anoint  the  dog  as  before 
direded. 

But  this  medicine  muft  not  be  ufed  in  cold  weather; 
for  it  may  then  endanger  the  dog's  life. 

But  if  the  fpaniel  1^  not  extremely  afflided  with  the 
mange,  then  he  ma^  be  eafily  cured  as  follows: 

Nlake  bread  with  wheaten  bran,  with  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  fruit  of  agrimony  well  pounded  in  a  mor- 
tar, and  made  into  a  pafle  or  dough,  and  then  baked  in 
an  oven ;  give  this  to  the  dog,  and  let  him  have  no 
other  bread  for  fome  time,  lettmg  him  eat  as  much  and 
as  long  as  you  will. 

The  formica  is  alfo  a  fcurvy  malady,  which  very 
much  affe^s  a  fpaniel's  ears,  and  is  caufcd  by  flies,  and 
their  own  fcratching  with  their  feet. 

In  order  to  the  cure,  infufe  gum  tragacanth  four 
ounces,  in  the  ftrongeft  vinegar  you  can  get,  for  die 
fpace  of  a  week,  and  afterwards  grind  it  on  a  marble 
ftone,  as  painters  do  their  colours,  adding  to  it  roche- 
alum,  and  galls  reduced  to  powder,  of  each  two 
ounces ;  mingle  all  thefe  together,  and  lay  them  on  the 
part  afieded. 

For  a  Swelling  in  the  Thrua  tfSpameh, 

By  reafon  of  a  humour  diftillinff  from  the  brain,  the 
throat  of  a  fpaniel  will  often  fweliunreafonably. 

In  order  to  a  cure,  anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with 
oil  of  chamomile,  then  wafh  it  with  vmegar,  mixed 
with  fait,  but  not  too  ftrong. 

T$  help  a  Spaniel  thai  has  l9ft  his  Senfe  ^fSmctting. 

Spaniels  do  fometimes  lofe  their  fenfe  of  finelliiig,  by 
reafon  of  reft  and  greafe,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  fpring  or  retrieve  a  fowl  after  their  ufual  manner. 

In  order  to  recover  it  again,  take  agaric  two 
drachms,  fal  gemma  one  fcrupie,  beat  thefe  ihto  pow- 
der, and  mix  them  well  with  oxymel,  making  a  pill  as 
big  as  a  nut,  cover  it  with  butter^'and  give  it  the  dog 
either  by  fair  means  or  CoUl. 

This  will  bring  him  to  a  quick  fcent,  as  has  been 
often  experienced. 

The  Benefit  ef  cutting  of  the  Tip  of  the  SpaniePs  Tailor 

Stern. 

It  is  neceffary  that  this  be  done  when  he  is  a  whelp, 

for 
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for  fevcral  •-cafons:  firft,  by  fo  doing  worms  arc  pre- 
vented from  breeding  there ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if 
it  be  not  cut  he  will  be  lefs  forward  in  prefiing  hafti* 
\y  into  the  coveru  after  his  game^  and  oefides  it  will 
make  the  dog  appear  more  beautiful. 
To  SPARE  A  Cock,    in  the  general,  fignifies  to 

breathe  him* 
/  ^\,t^      SPAIlliNG,  (with  Cock. fighters)  a  term  ufed  to  fig- 
^  nify  the  fighting  of  a  cock  with  another  to  breathe  him, 

in   which  fights  they  put    hots  on  the|r  fpurs,    that 
they  may  not  hurt  one  another.  ' '/.  <?  trr  a  ' 

SPARROW,  a  fmall  bird,  dwelling  in  houfes,  and 
frequenting  ba*ai  doors  and  the  like  places  for  food ; 
but  upon  the  gathering  in  of  the  com-harveft,  they 
retire  into  the  fields  for  their  fuftenance,  and  if  any 
thing  remote  from  their  ufual  places  of  abode,  will  in 
the  night  take  up  their  lodgings  or  rooft  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hedges,  and  when  no  more  food  is  left»  or 
that  it  grows  fcanty  in  the  fields,  they  return  to  their 
former  habitations:  there  are  many  devices  found  out 
to  catch  fparrows,  and  among  the  reft,  that  called  the 
fparrow-net  is  ufed  after  fun-fet  and  before  fun-riling, 
being  the  time  when  thefe  birds  are  at  rooft.    See  Plate 

XI  IT. 

The  fparrow«net  is  thus  made;  firft  have  a  long 
pole,  much  like  a  hawk's  pole,  and  there  muft  be  faU 
tened  ilron^ly  at  the  upper  end,  either  with  one,  two, 
or  more  grains,  a  fmall  (quare  crofs  piece  of  wood,  like 
unto  the  nead  of  an  ordinary  hay^rake,  but  much  larger 
for  length  and  fize,  and  of  a  little  longer  fquare,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure.    Sa  the  Plate. 

Then  take  another  ftaff  like  unto  this,  but  not  above 
one-third  in  length,  and  join  it  to  the  longeft  with  a 
flrong  cord,  fo  loofely  that  it  may  fall  at  pleafure  to 
and  fro  from  the  longier  crofs-ftaflf,  and  when  both  the 
crofs-itaves  meet  together,  they  may  be  both  of  equal 
length  and  height,  and  join  together  without  any  dif- 
ference, for  otherwife  they  will  prove  inefFe£lual.  Ste 
ihefirmo/ibiftcofiJcrofs'ftajfl 

The  two  crofs-f^avesbemg  joined  in  this  manner,  fit 
to  meet  together,  fix  both  to  the  one  and  the  other  a 
large  and  wide  purfe-net,  having  this  liberty  at  the 
top,  that  the  crofs-lbives  may  fall,  and  part  the  one 
from  the  other  a  pretty  diftance;  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  net  muft  be  ftraight  and  narrow,  and  made  faft  to 
the  fame  hole  in  the  lower  crofs-ftaflF,  to  which  the 
fliorter  crofs-ftaff  before  was  faftened:  then  take  two 
.  fmall  cords  or  lines,  which  muft  be  faftened  with  kndts 
to  eath  of  the  fhorter  crofs-ftaves,  pafTmg  through  the 
two  holes,  and  fo  through  the  holes  of,  the  lower  crofs- 
ftaff,  through  which  they  may  go  and  come  at  pleafure, 
and  then  muft  the  two  ends  of  the  wards  be  tied  on  a 
knot  together,  at  fuch  an  even  diftance,  that  the  fhort- 
er ftaff  may  fall  at  pleafure  from  the  lower  as  far  as 
convenient,  or  the  widenefs  of  the  net  jpermits ;  and 
then  another  fingle  ward  being  made  faft  to  the  laft 
knot  uf  the  two  cords,  (which  nngle  ward  always  carry 
in  your  right  hand)  draw  the  crofs*ftaves  clofe  together, 
and  clofe  up  the  net  as  you  find  occafion;  and  make 
with  it  the  ftaves  and  net  to  fly  open  and  widen,  as 
the  place  requires  where  you  are  about  to  fet  it:  for 
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the  form  and  manner  of  the  fparrow-nets^  i9  fixed  tb« 
gether,  fee  the  Plate. 

This  fparrow-net  is  to  be  ufed  early  in  the  morning 
or  late  at  night,  as  already  noted,  and  muft  be  fet  or 
fixed  againft  the  eaves  of  houfes,  barns,  dove-houfes, 
and  fuch  like  places;  as  alfo  a^inft  ftacks  of  com  or 
hay;  and  if  they  were  thatched  it  would  be  better;  and 
being  fet  clofe  againft  them  to  knock  and  thruft  the 
crofs-ftaves  clofe  againft  the  fame,  making  a  noife  to 
force  them  to'fly  out  into  the  net,  and  immediately 
draw  the  long  fingle  line  and  fhut  up  the  crofs-ftaves 
clofe,  and  fo  take  the  birds  out. 

HEDGE-SPARROW;  this  is  not  fo  defpicable  a 
bird  as  fome  imagine,  for  if  you  will  mind  its  fong, 
pu  will  find  very  delightful  notes;  and  it  fings  earty 
m  the  fpring  with  great  variety. 

Old  or  young  become  tame  very  quickly,  and  will 
fing  in  a  ihort  time  after  they  are  taken,  if  they  have 
been  taken  at  the  latter  end  cX  January^  or  beginning  of 
February:  they  will  feed  aimoft  on  any  diing  you  can 
give  them. 

They  commonly  build  in  a  white  thorn,  or  private 
hedge,  laying  eggs  much  diflferent  from  other  birds^ 
being  of  a  very  fine  blue  colour. 

This  bird  is  tra&able,  and  will  take  any  bird's  fong 
aimoft,  iftakenoutof  theneft. 

SPARROW iHAWKS  are  of  feveral  kinds,  and  of 
different  plumes. 

SPAVIN,  a  difeafe  among  hordes,  which  is  aTwelU 
ing  or  ftiffnefs  in  the  hams,  caufing  them  to  halt, 
and  is  called  the  blood-fpavin,  that  is,  a  foft  fwelU 


larger  than  thelwelling 
on  the  outfide. 

It  runs  on  the  infide  of  the  hoof  down  to  the  paftem«  ' 
This  maladv  proceeds  from  a  corruption  of  the 
blood,  caufed  by  nard  riding  when  the  hoof  is  young 
and  tender,  which  by  over-heating  it,  renders  it  thin 
and  flexible,  fo  that  the  humour  defcending,  lodges  in 
the  hoof,  makes  the  joint  ftifF,  and  caufes  the  horfe  to 
go  with  great  pain  and  difliculty. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  tumour,  bathe  it  with 
hot  vinegar,  and  apply  a  tight  bandage  round  the  part ; 
and  this  method  will  in  general  be  f^fficient  to  reduce 
the  veih  to  its  original  fize,  and  confequently  to  cure 
the  difeafe.  But  if  this  method  (hould  not  fucceed, 
you  muft  make  an  incifion  in  the  {fkin,  lay  the  vein 
bare,  and'  tie  it  both  above  and  below  the  fwelling  by 
means  of  a  needle  and  waxed  thread*  When  you 
have  performed  the  operation,  drefi  the  part  daily  with 
^  compofition  of  turpentine,  honey,  and  fpirits  of 
wine.  By  this  means  the  torgid  part  will  digeft  away, 
together  with  the  ligatures,  and  the  cure  be  com- 
pleated.    Or, 

'  Firft  fhave  the  hairx^way  on  both  fides  of  the  fwell- 
ing,. as  far  as  it  goes,  then  take  up  the  thigh  vein,  and 
bleed  it  well ;  when  that  is  done,  the  vem  above  the 
orifice,  and  let  it  bleed  as  much  as  it  will  ;  then  make 
two  incifions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fwelling,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  after  that  prick  two  or  three  holes  \xk  each 
3  L  f:dc 
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fide  df  die  hoof  whew  the  fpavin  is,  that  fo  the  mcdi- 1 
cine  may  take  the  better  effeft  ;  and  when  the  blood  1 
and  water  hare  evacuated  as  ,much  as  they  will  do. ' 
having  beaten  together  bo^.e  ammoniac  and  the  whites 
of  eg^s,  bind  the  part  about  with  them  plaifter-Wife, 
aponlinen  cloth,  and  make  it  faft  about  the  hoof,  to 
keep  on  the  plaiiler  ;  the  day  following  take  it  oiF,  and 
bathe  the  fore  place  with  the  following : 

Boil  mallow  tops  and  nettles  in  water  till  they  are 
foft,  and  with  this  bathe  the  fore ;  then  having  boiled 
together  a  fuificicnt  quantity  of  mallow  roots,  branck 
urfine,  oil,  wax,  and  white  wine^  bind  this  warm  on 
the  fore,  round  about  the  hoof,  and  few  a  cloth  round 
it,  and  let  it  lie  on  three  days  more,  and  every  morn- 
ing ftroke  it  down  gently  with  your  hand,  that  the  bloody 
humour  may  iflue  out,  and  the  fourth  day  bathe  and 
Waih  it  clean  with  the  former  bath. 

Then  take  ^umcreana  and  ftone  pitch,  of  each  an 
ounde>  and  bnmftone  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  pound 
them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  melt  them  all  together 
on  the  (ire ;  and  jult  before  you  take  them  off,  add  half 
an  ounce  of  Venin  turpentine,  and  having  made  a 
platfttr,  fpread  it  upon  leather  and  lajr  it  warm  to  the 
place,  ana  round  about  the  hoof,  lettmg  it  remain  till 
It  fell  off  of  itfdf ;  bof  if  it  happens  to  come  off  too  foon, 
clap  on  another  of  the  fame. 

This  is  efteeoaed  to  be  the  beft  method  of  cure  for 
this  malady. 

When  this  fwelling  appears  on  the  inward  part  of 
the  hoof,  the  method  is  to  take  up  the  thigh -vein,  and 
to  bleed  it  from  the  nether  part  of  the  leg  till  it  will 
bleed  no  longer,  and  after  to  give  fire  to  the  fpavin  both 
long-ways  and  crofs-ways,  and  then  to  apply  a  reftrin- 
Ceal  chame  to  the  pan. 

Boc  SrAVIN  ;  the  very  nature  of  the  tumour  call- 
ed  the  boe  fpavin,  points  out  the  meft  proper  method 
of  cune ;  for  as  it  is  filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter,  it 
is  heoe  Ainr  te  remove  it  before  we  can  hope  for  a  cure. 
Let  therefore  the  tumour  be  opened  by  incifion,  and 
the  gelatinous  matter  difchaiged.  When  this  is  per- 
formed, let  the  wound  be  dreffed  with  doffils  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  once  in  three  or  four  days  a 
powder  composed  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  and  bole, 
be  put  into  it.  Bv  purfuing  this  method,  the  bag  will 
floagh  away,  and  the  cure  be  completed  without  leaving 
ttny  fear.  If  through  the  pain  attending  the  operation 
or  drefffngs,  the  joint  fliould  fwell  or  inflame,  it  mull 
be  fomented  twice  a  day,  and  a  poultice  applied  over  the 
dreffings  till  it  be  reduced. 

Jio'MB  SPAVIN,  a  malady  to  which  horfes  are  tnci- 
deni ;  it  is  a  great  cruft  as  hard  as  a  bone,  which,  if  let 
flvn  «oo  long,  will  Hick,  or  rather  grow  on  the  infides 
mA  the  hoof,  under  the  joint,  near  the  great  vein,  and 
witlcaiife  the  horfe  to  halt  very  much. 

it  comes  at  the  firft  like  a  tender  griftle,  which  ar- 
9i«8  by  d^rees  to  this  haidncfs,  and  maybe  caufcd 
fcveral  ways,  either  by  immoderate  riding  or  hacd  la- 
boor,  which  di(folving  the  blood  into  (&n  humours, 
it  falls  down  and  lodges  in  the  hoof,  caufing  it  firfi 
le  fwell,  and  afterwards  to  grow  as  hard  as  a  bone ; 
fometimes  k  is  ^bereditary,  either  from  the  fire  or  the 


Biiftering  and  firing  are  the  onlv  remedies  that  can 
be  relied  on  in  this  oiforder.  And  when  a  fulnefs  oq 
the  fore  part  of  the  hock  comes  on  after  hard  riding,  or 
any  other  violence,  which  threatens  a  fpavin,  the  pan 
(hould  be  bathed  with  coolers  ind  repellers.  In  young 
horfes  milder  medicines  fhould  be  applied,  as  they  will 
in  a  ihort  time  wear  the  tumour  down  bydegKcs; 
this  will  be  much  betteri  than  to  remove  it  at  oocc 
by  more  fevere  methods,  which  too  often  have  a  very 
bad  effc£l  on  young  creattKes,  and  produce  worie 
confequences  than  tnofe  they  were  intended  to  re. 
move. 

But  in  full-grown  horfes  bliftering  \^  abfolutely  ne. 
ceffary;  and  accordingly  various  authors  have  given 
prefcriptions  for  compounding  a  medicine  that  will  an. 
iwer  the  intention,  i  fhali  not,  however,  enumerate 
them  here,  as  the  bliftering  ointment,  with  the  addi. 
tion  of  one  drachm  of  fubliraate,  is  the  beft  yet  known, 
and  has  oftien  been  ufed  with  thegreateft  fuccefs. 

When  bliftering  is  ufed,  the  following  ointment  and 
method  are  well  adapted  to  fucceed. 

Blifitring  Ointmini, 

Take  of  the  ftronger  blue  ointment,  three  ounces; 
of  F/ofiders  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce  ;  cantharides,  three 
drachms ;  fublimate,  one  drachm ;  mix  them  well  to- 
gether.   Or, 

Take  cantharides,  euphorbium,  and  fublimate,  of 
each  one  drachm ;  Flanders  oil  of  bays,  one  ounce ; 
mixed. 

Before  it  is  applied  the  hair  muft  be  cut  off  as  cfefe 
as  poffible,  ana  then  the  ointment  laid  on  very 
thick  over  the  affisded  part.  It  will  be  proper  to  make 
this  application  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the  creature 
tied  up  during  the  whole  day  without  anv  titter ;  but  at 
night  he  muft  be  littered,  and  fufterea  to  lie  down; 
when,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ointment  being  rubbed 
off,  a  pitch  plaifter  fhould  be  laid  over  it,  and  a  bandage 
of  broad  tape  applied  upon  it  to  keep  all  faft  and 
firm. 

After  the  blifter  has  done  running,  and  the  fcabs  be- 
gin to  dry  and  peel  off,  it  fiiouM  be  applied  a  fccond 
time,  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  Jbctore ;  for  thb 
fecond  application  will  often  have  a  much  greater  cReft 
than  jLhe  nrft  ;  and  in  colts  and  yoimg  horfes  generally 
completes  the  cure. 

But  when  the  fpavin  has  been  oi  long  ftanding,  it 
will  require  to  be  often  renewed,  perhaps  five  or  it 
times.  It  will,  however,  be  ncceifary-to  obfeove,  that 
after  the  fecond  application,  a  greater  iiiterval  of  time 
muft  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  will  otherwife  have  a  fear, 
or  at  leaft  a  baldnefs  in  the  part ;  therefore,  ooce  a 
fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  is  often  enough  to  renew  the 
application^  which  will  remove  all.  blemiflies  of  thai 
kind,  and  at  the  fame  time  procure  the  fuccefs  de- 
fired. 

In  full-aged  horfes  the  fpavins  are  generally  more 
obftinate,  as  being  feated  more  interoally  ;  and  when 
they  run  among  the  finuofities  of  the  joint,  they  are 
commonly  incurable,   as  they  are  then  beyond   the 
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reach  of  toiedicine,   and  become  of  an  impenetrable 

hardnefs. 

Violent  cauftic  medicines  are  generally  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  thefe  cafes ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  praflice,  and 
often  deftroys  the  limb.  The  only  method  is  to  try 
the  bliflering  ointment*  continuing  according  to  the 
diredtions  already  given  for  fome  months,  if  necelTary  : 
the  horfc  being  worked  moderately  in  the  intervals  :  by 
this  means  the  hardnefs  will  be  diiToived  by  degrees, 
and  wear  away  in  an  infen(ible  manner. 

Sometimes  the  fpavin  lies  very  deep,  and  penetrates 
a  coniiderable  way  into  the  hollow  of  the  joint.  When 
this  is  the  cafe,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expe<^  fuccefs  from 
the  medicines  already  piefcribed.  1  he  mott  violent 
cau(Hc  ointments  prepared  with  fublimate,  are  the  only 
preparations  that  can  fucceed,  and  thefe  are  fo  dan- 
gerous, th^t  a  careful  pra£litioner  would  not  chufe  to 
ufe  them.  Perhaps  a  proper  cauterv  made  in  the  form 
of  a  fleam»  may«  by  a  dextrous  hano,  be  applied  to  the 
fpavin  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  injure  either  the 
xendons  or  nerves  ;  by  this  means  the  fubfiance  of  the 
fwelling  will  be  penetrated,  and  the  running  may  be 
eafily  continued  by  the  help  of  the  precipitate  ointment. 
This  method  is  fafe,  and  therefore  worth  trying;  as 
horfes  of  great  value  are  often,  by  this  difcafe,  rendered 
uaferviceable. 

Jn  delperate  cafes,  the  following  has  been  uCed ;  take 
up  the  veins  tlat  lecd  it,  as  well  below  as  above,  and 
give  k  fire ;  then  charge  the  place  with  pitch  made  hot, 
and  clap  flax  upon  it ;  after  K>ur  days  anoint  it  with  oil 
of  populeon  and  frefii  butter,  melted  together  over  a 
gentle  fire;  and  fivhen  the  (car  is  fallen  oflT,  apply 
bianco,  or  a  white  ftuflF  made  of  jcflbes,  continuing  Co 
ufe  this  till  it  is  healed. 

Cleanfe  elecampane  coot  v^  well,  wrap  it  up  in  a 
paper,  and  roaft  it  till  it  is  foft,  then  gall,  rub,  and 
chafe  it  well,  put  it  on  and  bind  it  hard,  but  not  fo  hot 
as  to  fcald  off  the  bzir;  this  will  take  it  away  at  twice 
drefling. 

Mix  twopenny-wortii  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  as 
iBuch  oil  ot'  chamomile  together  in  a  glafs  vial,  and 
anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  it,  and  it  will  do.    ' 

Make  a  llit  of  the  length  of  a  barley-corn,  or  longer, 
with  a  knife,  upon  the  top  of  the  excxefcence,  and  raifc 
the  £kin  from  the  bone  with  a  fine  comet,  hollowing  it 
round  the  excrefcence,  and  no  more ;  then  having 
fome  .lint  dipped  in  oil  of  origanum,  thruft  it  into  the 
hole,  cover  the  knob,  and  let  it  lie  till  ypu  fee  it  rot, 
atod  that  nature  hafiii  caft  forth  both  the  medicine  and 
the  core. 

Put  an  ounce  of  common  pepper  powdered,  and  as 
much  roche-alum,  into  a  pint  of  annifeed-water,  and 
boil  them  together  till  one  half  is  confumed,  then 
iirain  and  pour  it  into  a  glaCs  for  ufe.  Apply  this  U)  the 
part  once  or  twice  as  there  is  occafion. 

There  is  alfo  the  ox^pavin,  which  is  a  callous  and 
^rifly  fwelling,  hard  as  a  bone,  and  fo  painful  that  it 
makes  a  horie  lofe  his  belly ;  fome  horfes  halt  with  it 
only  at  firfi  coming  out  of  the  Aable,  when  tfaofe  tu- 
mours are  but  young:  a  fpavin  at  its  rife  is  larger  to- 
wards  the  ply  and  bending  of  the  bam  than  behind  it, 


and  by  degrees  it  increafes  fo  far,  that  it  will  9t  leogib. 
make  thel[)orfe  quite  lame. 

The  dry  fpavin,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
moft  unfkilful  ;  for  when  a  horfe  in  walking,  with  a 
twitch  lifts  one  of  his  hind  legs  higher  xhan  tne  other, 
he  is  faid  to  have  this  kind  of  fpavin,  and  will  oftpn  be 
affe^iled  with  it  in  both  legs. 

I'hcfe  frequently  degenerate  into  ox-fpavins ;  and 
there  is  no  cure  for  them  but  applying  the  fire  j  even 
that  does  not  always  effedl  the  cure. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating  of  the  bog  fpavin,  lavs^ 
caft  the  horfe,  and  let  a  perfon  prefs  £e  wind-^alls^ 
which  appear  between  the  bones  on  the  outiide  oT  the 
hock,  to  render  the  bladder  more  tenfe  and  palpable  fof 
the  operator.  Keep  clear  of  the  vein,  and  cut  boldly 
and  aeeply  into  the  tumour.  Apply  the  corrofive,  and 
fecure  it  by  introducing  doflils  of  lint  tied  with  at 
thread,  and  dipped  in  oil  of  turpentine.  A  Uttle  Arme^ 
nian  bole  may  oe  mixed  with  the  powder,  which  ought 
to  be  ufed  once  in  three  days,  ileal  with  a  common 
digeftive.     If  a  fwellii^  of  the  joint  enfue,  foment. 

Oflets,  fplents,  fpavins,  didortions,  curb,  thorough- 
pin,  and  ring-bone,  are  bony  excrefcences,  differently 
fttuated,  but  all  originate  in  the  fame  proicimate  saufe, 
an  extravafation  of  the  cement,  mucilage,  or  oil  of  the 
joints,  which  gradually  condenfes  and  becomes  oflified. 
When  completely. oflined  tjiey  are  incurable;  but  pro- 
bably, a  radical  operation,  judicioufly. performed*  might 
fucceed.  The  owners  of  all  young  horfes  fhould  coo- 
Aantly  watch  tlie  parts  whence  thefe  excrefcences  put 
forth,  and  take  them  in  hand  inftantly,  when  fuccefs 
need  not  be  doubted ;  fincp  the  matter  not  being  firmly 
conden&d,  its  abforption  might  be  promoted  by  repel- 
lents, and  it  might  be  compulfively  returned  again  into 
the  refluent  blood.  Watcn  any  invifible  lameneb  or 
pain,  ats  there  is  always  an  uneaiinefs  in  the  parts,  pre- 
vious to  an  exofiofis.  Rub  hard  three  times  a  day, 
twenty  .minutes  each  time,  with  a  piece  of  Brazil  yioo^^ 
or  any  fmootb  fubftance.  Rub  in  goofe-ffreaCe,  and 
the  moft  a6live  difcutients,  camphorated  fpirits,  wit^i 
fal  ammoniac,  and  a  little  diftilled  vinegar,  but  no  pre- 
parations of  lead.  Puo3ure.  Blifler  a  number  of 
times.     Briik  mercurial  pbyfic. 

Suppofine  the  real  exiftence  of  a  varix,  repel  and 
bandage ;  if  that  will  not  fucceed,  tie  tl^e  vein,  a  crook- 
ed needle  and  waxed  thread  being  pafled  under  it,  both 
above  and  below  the  fwelling,  which  mull  be  fuflered 
to  digeft  away  with  the  ligalures ;  drefs  with  turpexi- 
tine,  Jhoney,  and  fpirit  of  wine. 

Gi3SjQM  records  a  fuccefsful  operation  upon  a  con- 
firmed bone- fpavin.  Both  he  and  Osmer  improved 
upon  the  metnod  of  the  old  farriers,  in  this  cafe ; 
though  thefe  laft,  according  to  Markham,  ufed  fome- 
times  to  diifeA  and  lay  bare  the  fpavin,  which  they  thai 
chipped  ofl^  with  a  Htve  chiifel,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  keeping  clear  of  vein  and  fioews  :  then  dreiTed 
with  verdigris  and  nerve  oil ;  in  three  days,  waflied 
with  vinegar;  plaifler  of  pitch,  rolin,  and  turpentine; 
healed  in  levco  days. 

The  fpavin,  in  Gibson's  cafe,  was  deeply  feated  in 

the  hock  of  a  hunter.    He  firft  applied  as   ftrong  a 
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eauftic  as  he  dared  venture,  for  fear  of  hurting  the 
tendons  and  ligaments,  but  inefFedualljr ;  vhen  judging 
rightly  that  his  hand  poffeflfed  an  eleftive  power  which 
the  ca:uflic  had  not,  he  determined  on  the  cautery.  The 
irons  were  made  in  the  (hape  of  a  fleam,  but  not  point- 
ed ;*  rounded  on  the  face,  and  thick  towards  the  back. 
Some  fmall  blood-velTels  were  divided*  ^and  a  pretty 
large  efFufion  of  blood  enfued,  to  which  a  flyptic  was 
applied.  The  wound,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  an  inch 
long,  with  two  or  three  (hort  lines  on  each  fide,  was 
drelled  with  tow  until  th^  third  day,  that  the  hemor- 
rhage might  be  fully  ftopped.  Several  days  a*  gleet  of 
vifcid  water;  great  pain,  inflammation,  and  (welling 
of  the  hock.  Fomentations — Firft  dreflings,  turpen- 
tine on  tow ;  afterwards,  with  finely-ground  precipi- 
tate, two  drachms  to  one  ounce  of  turpentine.  Plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  thin  glutinous  matter,  for  two  months, 
before  the  (Kin  began  to  clofe  and  cover  the  wound, 
when  the  matter  became  laudable.  Walking  exercife. 
1*he  precipitate  which  entered  into  the  nervous  parts, 
fuppofed  of  great  benefit.  Phyficked  during  the  cure, 
^ore  healed  in  three  months,  and  the  hair  grew,  except 
k  fmall  fpot,  over  which  a  defenfive  plaifter.  Hunted 
fame  feaion,  and  ever  afterwards  perfeSly  found. 

Di(^ortions,  or  luxations  of  the  bones  of  the  hock. 
By  a  wrench  or  ftrain,  fometimes  the  fmall  bones  are 
jarred  and  difplaced.  The  fwelling  generally  appears 
on  the  middle  and  forepart  of  the  hock.  Extreme  ftiff- 
nefs  and  inaptitude  to  motion.  If  pofTible,  force  the 
bone  into  its  place,  filling  up  the  fore  part  of  the  hock 
with  tow,  and  the  cavities  on  each  fide,  and  alfo  all  the 
other  cavities  and  vacancies,  applying  a  piece  of  pafte- 
board,  foaked  in  vinegar,  over  the  diftortion,  and  bind- 
ing the  whole  with  a  broad  foft  roller  or  lift.  Six 
months  run  at  grafs. 

In  firing  airing  bone,  ufe  a  thinner  inftrument  than 
common,  drawing  the  lines  barely  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diftant,  and  croiTing  them  obliquely  like  a  chain.  Mild 
bliiier,  afterwards  Burgundy  pitch  plaifter.  This,  how- 
ever, IS  known  not  to  fucceed.  As  to  drawing  the 
fole,  it  is  perfedly  ufelefs;  and  the  operation,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Solleysel,  with  the  introdudion  of  the 
red-hot  knife,  is  dreadful  to  think  of. 

Jardons,  hough-bony,  or  capped  hocks.  Indurated 
tumours,  to  be  treated  in  the  beginning,  like  initient 
fpavins  and  fplents  ;  when  confirmed,  they  are  nearly 
as  difHcult  to  remove. 

String-halt,  although  incurable,  mav  and  ought  to 
be  treated  with  palliative  remedies,  which  will  prevent 
its  progrefs  to  the  lafl  ftage,  when  the  complaint  be- 
comes exceeding  unfightly,  and  confiderably  diminifhes 
the  value  of  the  horfe.  Look  ftable,  and  as  much  run- 
ning abroad  as  po{fibIe.  After  a  bard  day's  work,  a 
warm  bath  for  both  hinder  legs,  up  to  the  hocks,  as 
long  as  the  water  continues  warm ;  rub  bone-dry  with 
linen  cloths.  Repeat  in  the  morning.  If  very  bad, 
comfortable  fomentations.  Anoint  the  back-finews, 
and  about  the  hocks,  with  a  liniment  made  of  goofe* 
greafe  and  fpirit  doubly  camphorated,  well  rubbed  in. 

SPAYARD,  1   (with  Hunters)  a  red  male  deer  that 

SPAID,    -     /is  three  years  old. 

SPEAR;  the  feather  of  a  horfe,  called  the  ftrake  of 
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a  Ijpear,  is  a  mark  in  the  neck,  or  near  the  Ihoulder  of 
fome  barbs  ;  and  fome  Turhy  and  Spfinifb  horfes  repie. 
fent  the  blow  or  cut  of  a  fpear  in  thofe  places,  with 
fome  appearance  of  a  fear  as  it  were. 

This  feather  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a  good  horfe. 

SPEAR-HAND,  o&  Sworo^Hand,  ot  a  borfc- 
man,  is  his  right-hand. 

SPEAR-KX^T  of  a  HoftSE,  is  his  far  foot  be- 
hind.         jr^ 

'S^^Sfi^JLT,   OR  Caralet,  a  device  wherewith 

freSTBTn  as  well  as  fmall  may  be  taken,  which  is  alfo 
nown  by  other  names ;  this  is  a  common  fort  of  net, 
and  made  according' to  the  figure  in  Plate  III. 

The  me(hes  of  this  net  muft  be  pretty  large,  that  you 
may  the  more  eafily  lift  it  out  of  the  water,  or  clfe 
great  fifh  will  be  fure  to  leap  over  it :  you  muft  aifo  do 
thus ;  take  a  needle  and  thread,  which  draw  through 
the  fides  of  your  common,  earth-worms,  but  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  them  much,  to  the  end  that  ihey 
may  move  their  heads  and  tails  with  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour, that  the  fi(h  at  the  fight  of  them  may  imagine 
they  are  at  liberty ;  then  tying  both  ends  of  the  thread 
together,  hang  it  at  Q*  j^^  o^^^  ^^  middle  of  the  net, 
within  ei^ht  inches  of  the  bottom ;  you  mufV  alfo  have 
a  long  pole,  as  O,  P,  N,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  fmaller 
end  taiten  two  crofs  (licks  of  the  net,  in  fftch  a  manner 
that  they  may  hang  about  two  inches  loofe  from  the 
pole,  that  fo  the  net  may  play  the  better.  When  you 
put  the  net  into  the  water,  make  a  little  dafhing  noifc 
therewith,  fbr  the  fifh  are  very  eager  after  fuch  novel- 
ties, and  coming  to  fee  what  the  matter  is,  will  per- 
ceive the  rolling  of  the  worms :  then  they  will  chafe 
after  the  fmaller  nfh,  and  each  at  his  fide  begins  to'  pull 
for  the  worms :  vou  may  know  there  are  great  ones, 
and  good  (lore  ofthem  by  their  tugging  and  pullinf  the 
net,  upon  which  the  great  end  of  the  pole  maft  be 
clapped  between  your  Tegs,  and  a  fudden  mount  with 
bdtn  the  hands  be  given  to  the  net,  and  you  may  be  fure 
of  all  within  the  compafs  of  it :  in  holding  the  net,  it 
feems  to  be  moft  for  your  eafe  to  let  the.end  reft  between 
your  legs,  with  both  hands  a  little  extended  on  the 
pole,  for  the  better  fupporting  it ',  and  let  it  fometimes 
be  fufTered  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  as  the  place  will 
permit .     See  Plate  1 1 1 . 

SPITTER,  (with  -Hunters)  a  male  deer  near  two 
years  old,  whofe  boms  begin  to  grow  up  (harp  and  fpit- 
wife;  the  fame  is  alfo  called  a  brocket,  or  prickei. 

SPLEEN  IN  Horses,  a  difeafe,  cured  as  follows: 
boil  a  handful  of  agrimony  in  the  water  which  the 
horfe  is  to  drink  mornings  and  evenings,  chopping  the 
leaves  fmall  when  they  are  boiled,  and  then  mix  them 
well  with  frefh  butter,  to  be  made  into  balls,  of  which 
give  the  horfe  two  or  three  at  a  time,  in  the  manner  of 
pills,  with  a  horn  of  old  ftrong  beer  after  each  pill. 
.  SPLENl'S ;  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  which  is  a  calloos, 
hard,  infenfible  fwelling,  or  hard  grifile,  breeding  on 
the  (hank  bone,  which  when  it  grows  big  fpoils  the 
(hape  of  the  leg,  and  generally  comes  upon  the  infide; 
and  if  there  be  one  oppofite  to  it  on  the  outfide,  is  call- 
ed a  peg,  or  pinned  iplent,  becaufe  it  does,  as  it  were, 
pierce  the  bone,  and  is  extremely  dangerous. 

They  feldom  appear  after  a  horfe  is  palt  fix  or  feven 
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years  of  age:  few  coU«  are  without  more  or  left  of 
them,  bot  generally  they  dtfappear  as  (Irength  increafes ; 
though  an  inftance  now  and  then  occurs,  in  which  all 
means  to  remove  them  are  unfucccfsful. 

The  finiple  fplents  are  only  faftened  to  the  bone,^  at 
a  pretty  diftance  From  the  knee,  and  without  touching 
the  back  finew,  and  have  not  any  very  bad  confequcnce ; 
but  thofe  that  touch  the  back  nnew,  or  are  fpread  on 
the  knee,  will  make  a  horfe  lame  in  a  (hort  time.- 

Horfes  are  alfo  fubjeCl  to  have  fuzes  in  the  fame 
place,  which  are  two  fplents  joined  by  the  ends,  one 
above  the  other,  and  are  more  dangerous  than  a  (imple 
fplent. 

For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  (have  away  the  hair, 
and  rub  and  beat  the  fwelling  with  the  handle  of  a  (hoe* 
ing  hammer;  then  having  burnt  three  or  four  haxle 
fiicks,  while  the  fap  is  in  them,  chafe  the  fplent  with 
the.juice,  or  water,  that  iflues  out  at  both  ends,'  apply- 
ing it  as  hot  you  can,  without  fcalding  the  part ;  after 
that  rub  or  bruife  the  fwelling  with  one  of  the  (ticks, 
and  continue  frequently  to  throw  the  hot  juice  upon 
the  part,  but  fo  as  not  to  fcald  it,  and  continue  (till 
rubbing  it,  till  it  grows  foft. 

Then  dip  a  linen  cloth,  (ive  or  fix  times  double,  in 
the  hazle  juice,  as  hot  as  your  hands  can  endure  it, 
and  tie  it  upon  the  fplent,  where  let  it  remain  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  keepmg  the  horfe  in  the  (table  for  the 
fpace  of  nine  days,  not  ru(Fenng  him  to  be  either  ridden 
or  led  to  water;  by  which  time  the  fplent  will  be  dif- 
folved  and  the  hair  will  afterwards  grow  on  it  again. 

If  ihe  haxle  be  not  in  full  fap  it  will  not  operate  fo 
effeflually,  neverthelefs  it  may  be  ufed ;  but  then  the 
part  muft  be  rubbed  and  bruifed  more  (Irongiy.  If  the 
fplent  be  not  quite  taken  away,  but  only  dimini(hed,  re- 
peat this  operation  a  month  after. 

Another  remedy,  that  is  an  approved  one,  is  the 
ointment  of  beetles ;  in  April  or  mayy  you  may  (ind  a 
little  black,  longi(h  infe3,  about  the  todt  of  the  ftalk  of 
the  bulbous  crow-foot.  It  is  no  bigger  than  a  fmall 
bean,  having  leffs,  but  no  wings,  and  lo  hard,  that  you 
can  with  dimculty  bruife  it  with  your  fingers. 

Take  three  or  four  hundred  of  thefe,  and  mix  them 
with  hog's  greafe  in  a  pot,  cover  it  very  cldfe,  till  they 
are  quite  dead,  and  then  ftarop  them  to  an  ointment 
with  greafe,  which,  the  longer  it  is  kept,  the'better  it 
will  be.  s 

Then  firft  you  are  to  foften  and  prick  the  fplent,  after 
the  ufual  manner,  and  apply  this  ointment  to  it,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  halfpenny,  caufing  it  to  fink  in,  by 
holding  a  hot  fire*(hoveI  againft  it :  this  will  draw  out  a 
red  water,  which  will  turn  to  a  fcurf  or  fcab,  in  about 
nine  or  ten  days,  and  afterwards  fall  off.  But  before 
you  apply  this  ointment,  you  muil  (often  the  callous, 
or  hard  fwelling,  with  a  poulti(*e  made  of  two  ounces 
of  lily-roots,  the  fame  quantity  of  mar(h-mallows  ;  of 
the  leaves  of  mallow  and  violets,  two  handfuls  ;  one 
handful  of  dill,  of  wild  marjorum,  wild  penny-royal, 
or  corn-mint. 

Boil  the  roots  in  water  for  about  an  hour,  and  mix 
the  water  with  about  three  parts  of  oil  ;  then  put  the 
^erbs  to  it^  and  when  they  are  well  boiledi  (lamp  all  to 


ma(h,  (have  off  the  hair^  and  apply  it  warm  to  the 
part. 

SPLINT,  a  malady  incident  to  horfes ;  this  is  very 
much  like  the  fplent,  though  fome  authors  take  it  to 
be  diflerent  from  that  difeafe. 

This  begins  at  the  very  griflle,  and  will,  if  it  be  lei 
alone  too  long,  become  as  hard  as  a  bone,  growing 
either  bigger  or  fmaller,  according  to  the  caule  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

It  is  tound,  for  the  moft  part,  on  the  infide  of  the 
(hank,  between  the  knee  ana  the  fetlock  joint,  and  is 
very  hard  to  be  cured  ;  it  is  fo  painful  to  a  horfe,  that 
it  will  not  only  caufe  him  to  bait,  trip,  and  (tumble^ 
but  alfo  to  fall  in  his  travelling. 

This  malady  is  occafioned  by  too  hard  travelling, 
and  much  labour,  or  by  his  being  over-loaded,  which 
offends  the  tender  finews  of  his  legs  ;  though  fome 
horfes  are  affefled  with  it  hereditarily,  from  their 
fire  or  dam's  being  troubled  with  it. 

It  may  be  known  both  by  the  fight  and  feeling,  for  if 
it  is  pinched  with  the  thumb  or  finger,  the  tiorfe  will 
(brink  up  his  leg. 

For  the  cure :  firft  wa(h  thp  place,  and  (have  off  the 
hair,  as  is  done  in  fplenu,  and  bony  excretions  ;  knock 
and  rub  it  with  a  blood-flaff,  or  hazle-dick,  and  then 
prick  it  with  a  fleam ;  and  having  pounded  together 
vervain  and  fait,  of  each  a  handful,  to  an  ointment, 
apply  it.  to  the  place,  binding  it  up  with  a  roller,  and 
fewing  it  faft  on,  where  let  it  lie  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Another  method  of  cure  is,  to  dip  a  ftick  or  feather 
into  a  glafe  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  touch  the  place 
with  it,  and  it  will  ea^  it  away ;  but  if  it  happens  to  eat 
too  much,  put  a  (Yop  to  it,  by  bathing  the  part  with  cold 
water,  or  you  may  wa(h  it  with  green  copperas,  boiled 
in  water,  which  will  not  only  cleanfe  it  from  any  piece 
of  the  remaining  fplent,  but  alfo  heal  it  up. 

In  order  to  take  away  the  fplent,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
fear  behind  it,  take  a  rea  haxle  ftick,  about  the  bignefs 
of  one's  thumb,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  and 
firft  knock  the  fplent  very  well  with  it,  cut  one  end  of 
it  very  (inooth,  and  ftick  a  needle  in  the  pith  of  it, 
leaving  out  juft  fo  much  of  the  point,  as  will  prick 
through  the  (kin  ;  with  this  prick  the  (kin  of  the  part 
full  o?  holes,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  oil  of  petre, 
bathing  it  in  with  a  hot  fire-(hoveI,  for  four  or  five  days 
fQcce(Iively. 

You  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  falling  down  of 
new  humours  may  be  flopped  by  binding  plai()ers,  as 
pitch,  rofin,  maitich,  red- lead,  oil,  bole  ammoniac, 
and  the  like. . 

Then  to  draw  out  fuch. matter  as  is  gathered,  you 
may  make  ufe  of  drawing  fimples,  as  wax,  turpentme, 
Vc.  and  Uftly,  to  dry  up  the  remainder,  ufe  drying 
powder,  as  lime,  oyfter-inells,  foot,  ^e. 

But  remember  that  all  fplints,  fpavins,  and  knobs, 
ought  to  be  taken  away  at  their  firft  beginning. 

Sprain,   l   (in  Horfes)  a  misfortune  which  is  the 

STRAIN,  J  extenfion  or  ftretching  of  the  finews 
beyond  their  ftrength,  by  reafon  of  a  flip  or  wrench. 

Strains  in  horfes  are  frequently  called  claps  :    a 
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flrain  IS,  vhen  the  fibre  of  a  roufcle  or  a  tendon  are  fo 
flretched  as,  more  or  lefs,  to  lofe  tlieir  natural  eiafti- 
city. 

Plaifters  or  bandages,  where  they  cap  be  applied, 
are  the. principal  means  of  cure  in  thefe  cafes:  refolv- 
cnt  and  (Ircngthcning  applications  have  their  ufe,  but 
the  common  method  of  rubbing  greafy  fublUnces  can 
do  no  fcrvice,  nor  do  thev  indeed  do  harm,  any  farther 
than,  while  they  are  ufea,  other  more  proper  methods 
arc  neglcded. 

If  the  ftrain  is  frefh,  and  the  horfe  ftrong  and  full 
of  good  blood,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  take  away,  ibme, 
to  prevent  inflammation:  if  the  part  be  fwelled,  and  a 
poultice  can  be  conveniently  applied*  mix  bran  and 
vinegar,  oc  bran  and  verjuice  together,  without  boiling 
them,  into  a  poultice,  and  apply  it  cold,  renewing  it 
twice  a  day  at  the  leaft.  If  poultice  and  bandage  cap- 
not  be  applied,  and  the  part  is  fwelled  and  inflamed, 
dip  flannel  cloths  in  vinegar,  or'  in  two  parts  vinegar 
and  one  of  (pints  of  wine,  and  ftupe  therewith,  three 
or  four  times  a  day,  for  a  tjuarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 

If  the  fwelling  is  not  confiderable,  and  the  caCe  a 
frefh  one«  wafli  the  part  well  with  vin^ar,  and  with 
fpiriu  of  wine,  alternately ;  ^id  when  the  fwelling  ts 
wholly  fubiided,  ufe  opodeldoc  in  their  ftead. 

After  bathing  the  part  well,  if  the  fituation  will  ad- 
mit, let  a  ftrong  linen  roller  be  ^applied  pretty  tight, 
but  not  fo  as  to  excite  pain:  let  the  roller  be^in  a  little 
below,  and  be  continued  a  little  above  the  afm^ed  part. 
If  neither  poultice  nor  bandage  can  be  applied^  fsKM'e 
pains  muft  be  taken  to  rub  the  part  well  with  vinegar, 
ipirits  of  wine,  or  opodeldoc,  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
cafe  may  require. 

Opodeldoc. 

Take  of  camphire,  three  ounces;  di0blve  it  in  re&i- 
fied  fpirits  of  wme,  half  a  pint;  then  add  of  the  oil  of 
origanum,  two  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  three  pints; 
and  ygnia  foap,  thin  diced,  half  a  pound. 

This  opodeldoc  may  be  ufed  in  cafe  of  faruifes, 
*  numbnefs  in  any  part,  to  difperfe  cold  fwellings,  or  it 
may  be  given  inwardly,  in  cafe  of  gripes  or  wind  Snom 
fudden  cold,  ftrangury,  tifr. 

Strains  in  the  thigh  and  the  Qioulder,  require  a  long 
time  to  recover ;  the  parts  affeded  lie  too  deep  to  re- 
ceive much  advantage  from  external  applications.  In 
thefe  cafes,  the  horle  fliould  immediately  be  turned  to 
.grafs,  becaufe  the  gentle  motion  which  he  is  led  to  by 
his  own  inclinations,  fufiices  to  prevent  the  joint  froai 
growing  ilifF;  and  more  motion  than  he  finds  eafy  to 
himfetf  would  ibon  render  him  incur^Ie.  The  advan- 
tage of  reit  in  thefe  cafes  is  fuperior  to  the  united  affili- 
ance  of  all  other  means ;  and  a,  fmall  failure,  by 
putting  the  horfe  to  exercife,  which  fhouLd  never  be 
iiime  before  he  is  perfe£lly  recovered,  will  overturn 
every  other  affiftance  that  art  can  afibrd;  fo  that  care 
•and  patience,  as  to  allowing  reft,  cannot  be  too  much 
enforced. 

^  A  ftrain  in  the  (hoidder  is  called  alfo  a  ihoulder- 
wrench,  a  ihoulder-pigbt,  or  a  ifaoulder-iplait.  A 
frefh  flrain  in  the  flioufdejr  is  not  difficult  to  difcover: 


but  a  lamenefs  there  from  i  any  other  cauCe,  efpeciillv 
from  an  afflux  of  humours,  is  not  fo  eafily  diiUnguiih. 
ed  :  very  often,  the  difeafe  affefling  the  vyholc  brcaft' 
and  the  fhoulders  on  both  fides,  the  horfe  will  fiumblc 
in  going,  or  drop;  however,  ufually,  it  may  be  obfcrv- 
ed,  that  when  a  fhoulder  is  {trained,  to  prevent  the 
pain  he  docs  not, put  the  leg  of  that  Ihoulder  forward; 
be  fets  the  foot  of  the  found  flioulder  Ei  raly  on  the 
ground,  in  order  to  fave  the  other:  when  he  (iandj  m 
the  ftable,  the  foot  of  the  lame  fhoulder  is  always  ad. 
vanced  forward;  if  you  trot  him  in  hand,  he  brings  the 
lame  leg  forward  circularly,  and  not  diredlly  as  the 
other ;  if  you  turn  him  (hort  on  the  lame  fide,  be  fliJl 
favours  the  foot  of  the  lame  ftioulder,  exerting  himfelf 
with  the  other  leg,  and  fccuring  himfelf  on  the  found 
foot. 

If  the  ftrain  has  but  juft  happened,  or  if  it  be  of  fome 
days  ftanding,  if  the  pain  feem  confiderable,  taiie  away 
blood  according  to  die  age  and  the  ftren^h.  Bathe 
the  whole  (houlder  well  with  vinegar  or  verjuice;  after 
fome^  days,  if  there  fecms  to  be  no  inflammation  or 
fwellii^,  rub  it  well,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every 
night  and  morning,  with  opodeldoc.  But  if  tbe  acci. 
<jent  happened  ibme  time  ago,  and  there  is  no  fign  of 
inflammation,  begin  by  rubbing  the  part  well  with  opo- 
deldoc. 

When  Arains  happen  to  the  whirl* bone  and  the  hip, 
the  horfe  drags  Ivis  leg  alter  him;  and  when  be  trots  be 
drops  upon  the  heel :  in  this  cafe,  reft  is  chiefly  to  be 
depended  on.  If  the  external  mufcles  only  are  hurt, 
the  cure  is  eafy,  and  admits  of  ailiftance  from  good 
rubbing  with  opodeldoc,  in  conjun£lion  with  reft;  but 
when  the  injured  parts  are  fufpedled  to  he  deeper,  rcit 
alone  is  the  beft  means. 

When  ftrains  happen  in  tlie  hough,  or  in  any  pan 
below  it,  \  medicines  can  be  applied  more  immediately  to 
the  part,  by  confequence  much  relief  may  be  expeded 
from  "fach  means ;  reft,  the  ^rand  cequifite  ui  all 
ftrains,  without  excqptioa,  being  indulged.  If  tbca 
the  cafe  is  recent,  begm  with  bleeding,  if  the  ioflam. 
mation  requires  it«  and  then  proceed  to  bathe  the  part 
well  w4th  vinegar,  or  ii  any  fwelline  appears,  appiv 
the  pouUicc  ot  bran  ^ad  vinegar  above  mentioiiea. 
When  the  inflammation  and  fwelling  diiappears,  or  if 
the  accident  hath  happened' fevecal  d#iys  fince,  aad 
there  is  neither  of  thefe  fymptoms,  b^in  by  rubbing 
the  opodeldoc  well  on  the  |Mirt* 

Sometimes  after  ftrains  in  this  part,  there  remaios 
hard  fwellings  on  its  outfidc*  whica  arc  beft  removed 
by  blifters,  rq>eated  as  dire8£d  for  the  bone-ijpavin: 
thefe  fwellings  remaiinii^  on  the  ^fide  they^erattly 
cured,  except  by  firing. 

The  kn^ee-pan  is  C4ikd.tbe  ftifle-booe;  the  Ijgameots 
that  fjpread  over  it,  are  fometlmes  fo  irelaxed  by  ihains, 
that  It  may  very  eaijly  be  JxioVfCd  about;  aad  wheo, 
from  accidents  of  .this  fort,  a  horfe  is  lame,  the  com- 
n)on  expreflTxon  is,  he  is  ilifled.  Some  are  ol  opiaion 
that  this  bone  is  diflocated ;  but  that  cannpt  be  without 
dividi^  the  broad  liga^nents.  ^meuefs  in  th^  fiifle- 
bone  is  known  by  the  horfe  treading  on  his  ige,  not 
heii^g  able  to  fet  bis  li^el  to  the  groand.  If  tlie  acci- 
dent hath  juft  happened,  rub  the  pari  well  with  equal 
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pans  of  vinegar  and  fpirit  of  wine*  two  or  tbrae  times 
a.day,  and  apply  a  roller  as  tight  as  is  convenient, 
without  ftoppmg  the  circulation  or  giving  pain ;  but  if 
a  puffy  fwelling  appear,  ufc  (bme  dtfcucient  fomenu- 
tion  to  diiberre  it,  and  finilh  by  rubbing  with  opodel- 
doc, not  torgetting  reft,  which  fliould  never  be  oniit- 
ted,  nor  bandage,  which  (hould  always  be  applied 
where  it  can.  .  The  knees  are  fubje£l  to  ilrains  from 
blows  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  dire<SioB$  above  given  will 
be  proper  here. 

The  pafterns  too  are  fometimes  drained  by  external 
violences;  and  are,  in  general,  to  be  treated  as  before 
direif^ed;  but  if  they  continue  very  weak,  after  fuch 
means  being  duly  ufed,  let  him  run  fomewhat  longer  at 
grafs,  and  ifthis  fail  the  part  muft  be  fired. 

Strains  in  the  back-linews  are  very  frequent,  and  are 
as  eafily  known  by  their  fwelling ;  and  when  the  horfe 
i^ands,  his  fetting  the  lame  leg  always  before  the  other. 
If  the  cafe  is  recent,  bleed  in  the  fetlock-vein,  after- 
wards  rub  the  (inew  well  with  vinegar;  or,  if  much 
f welled,  apply  the  poultice  of  bran  and  vinegar;  and 
when  the  Iwelling  Is  nearly  gone,  rub  it  with  opodeU 
doc  twice  a  day :  keto  a  tight  ftocking  on,  for  it  is,  if 
well  fitted,  preferable  to  any  bandage.  The  tight 
fiocking  on,  (wjiich  (hould  be  made  of  ftrong  cloth 
that  will  not  eafily  ftretch)  is  ufeful  in  any  cafe,  where 
a  confidefable  relaxation  is  either  a  caufe  or  a  confe- 

Sience,  as  in  the  greafe,  t^c.  fiut  fometimes  when 
e  back-finews  have  repeatedly  fuffered  in  this  refpe£l, 
their  relaxation  is  fo  great,  as  not  to  admit  of  relief, 
but  by  fifing,  and  farther  reft  at  grafs. 

When  the  coflSn-joint  is  ftrained,  it  foon  becomes  fo 
fliflr' that  the  horfe  can  only  ftep  on  his  toe,  and  the  joint 
cannot  be  moved:  in  this  cafe.bliRering  muftfirltbe 
made  ufe  of,  as  dire£^ed  in  the  bone-fpavm,  and  repeat 
it  until  the  joint  is  free,  then  fire  :  the  horfe  ail  this 
time  runmng  at  grafs. 

Rowelling  is  ^metimes  ufeful  in  grofs  bodied  horfes, 
when  the  fwelling  hath  been  pretty  confiderable.  Some 
bore  the  (boulder  with  at  hot  iron,  and  after  that  blow 
it  up;  but  the  operation  is  equally  fooli(h  and  cruel,  for 
it  may  aggravate  the  difeafe,  but  cannot  contribute  to 
its  relief.  The  pradice  of  fome  in  pegging  the  found 
footy  or  applying  a  patten-(hoe,  witn  a  view  to  bring 
the  lame  foot  on  the  ftretch,  is  highly  to  be  condemn- 
ed, as  it  can  only  be  ufeful  in  ca&  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture, / .  e.  where  the  contra£Uon  of  the  mufcles  require 
their  being  ftretched,  and  not  farther  to  ftretch  the  too 
feeble  ana  relaxed.  To  conclude,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered in  all  cafes  of  flrains,  that  the  chief  fervice  is  to 
be  expe£led  from  reft,  and  that  particularly  at  grafs ; 
or  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  let  the  horfe  be  where 
be  can  walk  about  at  his  own  pleafure :  thus  will  the 
relaxed  tendons  beft  recover  their  elaftic  force,  and 
the  voluntary  motions  ot  the  horfe  will  prevent  the  fy- 
novia  of  the  joint,  or  other  cauftes,  from  obftruding  fo 
99  to  render  it  immoveable. 

Thofe  in  the  back  are  cured  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

If  it  be  newly  done,  take  a  quart  of  grounds  of  ale 
or  beer,  a  large  handful  of  parfiey,  and  grafs  chopped  ; 
boil  them  together  till  the  herbs  are  f<xt,  then  add  a 


quarter  of  a  pound  of  fweet  butter;  when  it  is  melted 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  it  into  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  if  it  be  thin,  thicken  it  with  wheat  bran,  and  lay 
it  upon  hurds,  poultice-wife,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  can 
bear  it ;  remove  it  once  in  twelve  hours,  and  give  the 
horfe  a  moderate  exercife. 

Others  take  five  quarts  ot  ale  and  a  quarter  of  a  pecb 
of  glovers  .fpecks,  and  boil  them  till  it  comes  to  a 
quart,  and  then  apply  it  hot  to  the  grief,  and  remove 
it  not  in  five  days.  '      , 

Some  beat  /^/W  turpentine  and  brandy  together,  in- 
to a  lalve,  and  with  it  anoint  the  gi:ieved  part,  and 
heat  it  with  a  fire-fhovel,  and  in  two  or  tliree  days  do^ 
ing  it  will  have  a  good  efted. 

fi9r  a  SPRAIN  iH  thb  SHOirLDBR,  orelfcwhere; 
that  is  either  hid  or  apparent:  take  ten  ounces  ofprew-' 
greafe,  melt  it  on  the  hre,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of 
oil  of  fpike,  and  one  of  the  oil  of  origanum,  one  and 
an  half  of  the  oil  of  iSr/itrr,  and  three  of  that  of  St. 
John's  wort ;  ftir  them  all  together,  and  put  them  into 
a  gallipot,  with  which  (being  made  hot)  anoint  the 
place,  rubbinff  and  chafing  it  in  very  well,  holdings  a 
hot  fire-(hovel  before  it;  do  this  every  other  day,  rub- 
bing and  chafing  it  in  twice  a-day,  and  give  the  horfe 
moderate  exerciie. 

For  SPRAINS  in  the  Loins  on  Couplings, 
Bracken  advifes  the  following  charge  ;  pitch  and 
rofin,  each  four  ounces;  turpentine,  three  ounces. 
Mix.  Pour  it  upon  the  parts  warm,  and  cover  the 
fillets  all  over  with  tow  or  hurds.  A  ftrengthening 
embrocation  (hould  be  alfo  poured  upon,  and  foaked 
into  the  parts  twice  a  day;  and  after  all,  if  the  affair 
be  ferious  or  of  long  Handing,  no  in-door  meafures 
will  fucceed.  If  only  a  flight  ftrain,  no  labour  of  any 
kind,  during  the  cure. 

For  a  SPRAIN  in  the  Pastern-Joint,  or  Fbt. 
lock-Joint;  make  a  poultice  of  the  grounds  of  ftrong 
beer,  hen^s-dung,  hog's  greafe,  and  nerve-oil,  boiled 
together,  and  applied  two  or  three  times,  bound  in  a 
rag. 

For  an  old  SPRAIN  on  the  Leg;  clip  the  hair  off 
fo  clofe  that  you  may  fee  tl^e  paflern-joint,  then  ftrike 
it  with  your  fleam,  and  let  it  bleed  well,  then  having 
fliaken  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ftrong  ale  or  beer,  very 
well  together  in  a  glafs,  anoint  the  grim^ed  part  very 
well  with  it,  chafing  it  in,  with  a  hot  fire  ftiovel  held 
before  it;  and  when  you  find  that  the  fwelling  is  abat- 
ed, lay  the  common  charge  of  ibap  and  brandy  upon  it, 
and  wet  a  linen  rag  in  the  fame,  and  bind  about  it> 
and  when  the  charge  begins  to  peel  off  anoint  it  once 
or  twice  with  '  the  oil  of  trotters.  Set  mon  under 
Strain. 

SPREADNET,  1    a  partridge- net,  which  may  be 

DRAG-NET,  J  made  with  four  fquare  nieflies; 
fee  it  defcribed  in  the  plate  XIV.  No.  3. 

.It  is  made  of  three  pieces,  the  greateft,  A  B  F  G, 
muft  be  fix  feet  long,  and  ibur  broad ;  the  other  two, 
P  Q  I  H,  and  K  L  X  Y,  four  feet  long,  and  one 
broad ;  let  the  grand  beginning  of  them  be  fiiftened  at 
the  letter  Q,  and  then  from  C^R,  to  the  end  G;  leave 
as  much  length  or  fpaceas  the  fmail  net  is  broad,  which 
i«^  foot:  its  length  lerminateii  at  the  point  R,  irom 

whence 
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whence  begin  to  few  the  two  pieces  Q^  and  R,  toge- 
ther, and  U)  get  the  letters  P  S,  leaving  alfo  an  equal 
length  of  the  great  tiet  from  S  to  B,  to  that  from  Q^  to 
G ;  few  the  other  piece  X  Y,  over-againft  Y  T,  in 
the  fame  manner. 

When  you  have  joined  the  nets  together,  ^et  four 
ftakes  the  form  of  which  is  r^prcfented  at  C  L  N ;  let 
them  be  eighteen  inches  long,  and  a  finger  thick,  with 
a  notch  at  the  end  N ,  in  order  to  faften  them  at  each 
corner,  as  R,  S,  T,  U,  where  the  nets  are  joined  toge- 
ther ;  each  of  thefe  ftakes  muft  have  a  little  hole  bored 
in  them,  within  half  a  foot  of  the  end  C,  that  you  may 
put  in  the  buckle  or  ring  E,  made  of  iron  or  copper, 
aud  refembling  the  rings  of  bed-curtains. 

Then  take  a  pretty  ftrong  packthread,  the  end  of 
which  you  muft  thruft  into  the  ring  of  the  ftakc  to  be 
tied  to  the  corner  of  the  net  Qj  R,  and  from  thence  to 
the  corner  of  the  fmall  net,  thrufting  it  through  all  the 
mefties  of  the  edge,  and  bringing  it  out  at  the  melh  I, 
and  then  put  it  through  the  ring  of  the  ftake,  at  the 
corner  P,  S,  and  from  thence  into  the  mefh,  at  the 
comer  of  the  fmall  net  B,  and  fo  quite  about  to  the 
laft  corner  G,  4nd  finally  into  the  ring  with  the  other 
end ;  let  each  of  thefe  two  ends  hang  four  or  five  feet 
in  length,  and  then  tie  them  together,  as  at  M. 

The  following  figure  reprefents  the  drag-net,  fpread 
in  order  to  catch  partridges.    No.  2. 

But  you  (hould  firft,  a  little  before  fun-fet  go  into 
fome  field,  or  place  where  you  think  to  find  fome  fport, 
and  there  hide  yourfelf,  and  you  may  foon  know  il 
there  be  any  partridges,  by  their  calling  and  jucking, 
and  then  thev  will  take  a  fmall  flight,  and  fometimes 
two  or  three  before  they  go  to  rooft ;  and  be  fure  to  ob- 
ferve  exafUy  the  place  where  they  rooft,  by  making 
fome  mark  at  a  diiUnce,  to*  the  end  that  you  may  not 
have  to  feek  the  place  in  the  dark  ;  then  prepare  two 
ftraight  light  poles,  which  muft  be  as  long  as  the  net  is 
broad,  which,  to  do  well,  (hould  be  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms  or  more:  they  muft  be  as  ftrong  at  one 
end  as  the  other,  they  need  not  be  all  of  one  piece,  but 
of  two  or  three  well  joined;  take  your  net,  poles,  and 
companion,  with  you  to  the  place,  for  the  fport  cannot 
well  be  performed  without  att  afliftant. 

Now  the  figure  above,  more  particularly  reprefents 
a  piece  of  corn,  where  partridges  have  been  difcovered; 
the  ridges  are  denoted  by  the  pricked  lines,  and  the 
ground  between  the  ridges,  is  the  fpace  you  find  be* 
tween  thefe  pricked  lines;  and  laftly,  the  letter  R  is 
theplace  where  the  partridges  are  fuppofed  to  ftop. 

The  net  muft  be  fpread  upon  the  ground  by  two 
men,  in  a  place  where  there  are  neither  bufties  nor 
other  incumbrances,  to  entangle  it,  and  hinder  the  ef- 
fe^s  of  it;  then  faftening  the  poles  A,  D,  and  B,  C, 
to  each  end,  they  fix  the  net  all  alone  to  the  places 
marked,  by  the  imall  ends  of  the  thread,  as  in  the  fi- 
gure ;  then  they  put  packthreads  into  the  bottom  of  the 
net,  which  they  faften  all  along  the  edge,  at  the  places 
O,  P,  Q.  Thefe  packthreads  ought  to  be  about  two 
feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  long,  with  fmall  bufties 
at  the  other  end,  to  trail  on  the  ground,  that  the  par- 
tridges may  be  forced  to  fpring,  when  they  hear  the 
jrujftling  noife;  and  it  may  here  be  particularly  noted. 


that  the  red  partridges  are  not  fo  ferwaird  to  fpring,  ai 
the  grey  ones. 

When  the  net  is  extended,  each  perfon  muft  uke 
hold  of  the  middle  of  the  poles,  lifting  up  the  higher 
end  of  the  net,  about  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  fetting  the  lower  part  to  follow  ftoping  about  half  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  upon  which  nothing  muft  drag 
but  the  three  fmall  branches  O,  P,  Qj  the  cord  and 
the  bufties  muft  drag  on  the  ground,  and  ftjould  not  be 
above  two  feet  long;  when  the  partridges  rife,  both 
muft  let  go  their  hands,  and  let  the  net  fall  on  the 
ground  upon  them. 

Sometime^  it  fo  happens,  that  the  partridges  rife  be^ 
fore  the  net  is  over  them,  which  may  be  occ^oned  by 
the  too  great  noife  you  make;  therefore  be  as  ftill  as 

Eoflible,  and  if  (b,  let  them  reft  two  or  three  hours, 
efore  you  attempt  any  thing  again,  then  march  over 
the  whole  field  with  your  net  ready  fet,  and  it  is  a  great 
chance  but  you  meet  them  at  laft. 

This  fport  muft  not  be  followed  either  when  the 
moon  Qiines,  or  when  it  fnows;  fome  carry  a  light, 
or  fome  fire  with  them,  the  better  to  difcover  the  par- 
tridges: which  when  they  fee,  they  take  it  to  be  day- 
light, and  are  difcovered  by  the  noife  they  make  ia 
waking,  and  ftretching  out  their  wings ;  then  they  hide 
the  light,  and  draw  the  net  over  them. 

In  order  to  carry  fuch  a  light,  they  faften  the  bottom 
of  a  corn-buflicl,  or  the  like,  to  the  breafi,  and  the 
mouth  thereof  being  turned  towards  the  parttidges^ 
they  place  a  tin  lamp,  made  on  purpofe,  in  the  bottom 
thereof,  witH  a  wick  or  match,  as  big  as  a  roan's  little 
finger,  fo  that  the  light  can  only  be  feen  right  forward, 
and  not  fidcways.  Other  inventions  there  are,  and 
more  may  be  found  out,  to  carry  lights  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  with  which  I  fhall  not  amufe  the  reader:  that 
perfon  who  has  a  mind  to  take  a  covey  of  partridges 
alone  by  himfelf,  muft  prepare  two  poles,  made  of  a 
willow,  or  fome  other  wood  both  ftxaight  and  light, 
bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  and  about  twelve 
or  hfteen  feet  long,  to  which  he  is  to  faften  his  net,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  figure,  No.  i. 

The  poles  muft  be  faftened  along  the  fides  Q,  S,  and 
T,  R,  with  packthreads,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  their 
thickeft  ends  may  be  at  S,  T,  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
net;  which  fpread-net  being  adjufted,  let  the  fportfman 
ga  into  the  held,  and  obferving  where  the  partridges 
are,  let  him  carry  the  net  in  (uch  a  manner,  that  Uie 
edge  S,  T,    being  againft  his  bellv,  the  ends  of  the 

EoTes,  S,  andT,  rub  againft  his  fides:  and  extending 
is  arms,  let  him,  with  both  his  hands  lay  hold  on  the 
two  poles  as  far  as  he  can,  to  the  end  that  prefling  the 
cord  S,  T,  againft  his  belly,  he  may  have  the  more 
ftrength;  then  holding  up  the  net  four,  five,  or  fix  feet 
from  the  ground,  let  him  walk  along  the  fide  of  the 
corn-field,  and  let  the  edge  of  the  net  Q^  R,  trail  on 
the  ground,  on  the  right  and  left,  without  quitting  it. 
if  no  partridges  are  found  under  it ;  but  if  any,  let  him 
drop  the  poles  and  net,  and  hafte  to  catch  the  game. 

To  SPRING  PA.ftTftIDGES    OR   PhEASANTs,    is  tO 

raifethem. 

SPRINGS.    Certain  devices  for  the  taking  of  fowls 
and  birds,  both  great  and  imall ;  they  arc  ufually  made 

and 
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and  accomrnodatcd  thus :  (irft,  knowing  well  the  fowls 
and  the  places  where  the  flocks  and  couples  do  ufually 
feed  mornings  and  evenings,  and  obferving  well  the 
water-trafts,  where  they  ufually  ftalk  and  paddle  for 
worms,  flat-grafs,  roots,  and  fuch  like  things,  on 
which  they  feed  ;  be  furc  to  take  notice  where  feveral 
furrows  or  water*drains  meet  in  one,  and  after  a  fmall 
courfe  divide  themfelves  again  into  other  parts,  or 
branches,  this  middle  part  being  the  deepeft,  and,  as 
it  were,  feeding  the  reft;  and  alfo  obfcrve  which  is 
moft  paddled,  and  fitteft  for  them  to  wade  in  ;  for  fuch 
are  the  moft  likely  places  for  your  purpofe.  Then  take 
fmall  and  fhort  fti'cks,  and  ftick  them  crofs-wife,  over- 
thwart  all  the  other  paiTages,  one  ftick  within  about 
half  an  inch  of  each  other,  making,  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  fence,  to  guard  every  way,  except  one,  through 
which  you  would  have  the  fowl  to  pafs. 

This  being  done,  take  a  good  ftiflT ftick,  cut  flat  on 
each  fide,  and  pricking  both  ends  into  the  water,  caufe 
the  upper  part  of  the  flat  fide  of  the  ftick  to  touch  the 
water,  and  no  more ;  then  make  a  bow  of  a  fmall  haxle 
or  Villow,  in  the  form  of  a  pear,  broad  and  round  at 
one  end,  and  narrow  at  the  other,  and  at  leaft  a  foot 
long,  and  five  or  fix  inches  wide,  and  at  the  narrow 
end  a  little  nick  or  dent ;  then  take  a  good  ftifF  young 
plant  of  hazle,  elm,  or  withy,  being  buftiy  grown, 
and  without  knots,  three  or  four  inches  about  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  an  indi  at  top,  and  having  made 
the  bottom  end  ftiarp,  faiften  at  the  top  a  very  ftrong 
loop,  of  about  a  hundred  horfe  hairs,  plaited  very  (aft 
together  with  ftrong  packthread,  and  made  fmooth  and 
pliable,  to  flip  and  run  at  pleafure,  and  this  loop 
ftiould  be  of  the  juft  quantity  of  the  hoop,  made  pear- 
wife,  as  before-mentioned ;  then  hard  by  this  loop, 
with  ftrong  horfe-hair,  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of 
the  end  ot  the  plant,  faften  a  little  broad,  but  thin 
tricker,  made  ftiarp  and  equal  at  hoth  ends,  after 
the  following  proportion  defcribcd  In  the  firft  figure. 

Anc^  then  the  bigger  ftiarp  end  of  the  plant  being 
thruft  and  fixed  into  the  ground,  clofe  by  the  edge  of 
the  water,  the  fms^Ileft  end  with  die  loop  and  the 
trickpr  ftiould  be  brought  down  to  the  firft  hndge ;  and 
the  hoop  made  pearwife  being  laid  upon  the  bridge, 
one  end  of  the  tricker  fliould  be  fet  upon  the  nick  of 
the  hoop,  and  the  other  end  againft  the  nick  made  on 
the  fmall  end  of  the  plate,  which  by  the  violence  and 
bend  of  the  plant,  will  makethem  ftickand  hold  together 
until  the  hoop  be  moved  :  this  done,  the  loop  muft  be 
laid  on  the  hoop  in  fuch  a  fafhion  as  the  hoop  is  pro- 
portioned ;  then  from  each  fide  of  the  hoop  pnck  little 
fticks  as  aroreiaid,  as  it  were  making  an  impaled  path- 
way to  the  hoop,  and  as  you '  go  nirther  and  farther 
from  the  hoop  or  fering,  io  ftiall  you  widen  the  way, 
that  the  fowl  may  be  entered  a  good  way  in  before  they 
perceive  the  fenoe,  the  firft  entrance  being  about  the 
width  of  an  indifl^rent  furrow,  fo  that  any  fowl  falling, 
they  may  be  enticed  to  go  and-  wade  upon  the  fame, 
where  they  (hall  no  fooncr  touch  the  fpring  with  thcic 
heads,  feet,  or  feathers,  but  they  (hall  be  caught;  and 
according  to  the  fheogth  of  the  plant,  you  may  catch 
any  fowl,  great  or  fmalL 


For  the  taking  fmaller  fowl  with  this  engine,  as  die 
fnipe,  woodcock,  pewit,  or  the  like,  that  ufe  to  feed 
in  wet  and  marfhy  grounds,^ and  amoneft  water-furrows 
or  rillings,  fucking  from  thence  the  ratnefs  of  the  foil, 
the  device  or  engme  is  the  fame^  \¥ithout  any  altenu- 
tion,  except  that  it  may.  be  of  much  lefs  ftrer^th  and 
fubdance,  according  to  the  fowl  it  ia  fet  for,  e^ctally 
the  (weeper  or  main  plant,  ^ich,  as  before  ordered^ 
is  to  be  of  elm,  hazle,  or  withy,  and  fo  in  this  cafe 
may  be  of  willow,  fallow,  or  ftrong  grown  ofier,  or 
any  other  yielding  plant  that  will  bend  and  recover  its 
ftraightnels  again :  this  kind  of  engine  is  only  for  the 
winter  feafon,  when  much  wet  is  on  ^e  ground ;  but 
if  there  happens  many  great  frofts,  ib  diat  you  are  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  t)ie  walerS)  then  find  out 
where  thofe  ftanding  waters  have  any  defcenjt  or  fmall 
paflfages,  fo  as  by  the  fwift  cuncnt  the  water  is 
not  frozen^  and  there  fet  yout  fprii%8>  and  the 
greater  is  the  firoft,  the  rooreaipt  they  ave  to  be 
taken. 

Now  to  take  birds  and  fowla  on  trees,  boughs  or 
hedges,  with  fuch  or  the  )ikedei4ce»  after  ^u  tiaVeob- 
ferved  any  fuch  to  which  birds  fefprt>  as  m  the  figure 
you  fee  reprefented,  then  chufe  any  bfandh  theieof;  for 
example:  ^r/ Plate XIV.  Fiff«  4. 

The  letter  O,  which  is  tall  and  ftnu||^t,  cut  vff  all 
the  little  twigs  i;hat  grow  about  it»  from  the1)0ttibm 
until  you  come  within  four  or  five  feet  at  the  tdip,  fixen 
pierce  a  hole  through  the  faid  branch  with  a  Wimble,  at 
the  letter  H,  which  muft  beaibout  the  bigneisof  ago6fe 
quill ;  then  chufe  out  another  twig,  about  four  feet  dif- 
tant  from  the  former,  as  marked  r)^  and  part  away  all 
the  little  branches ;  and  at  the  end  L,  tie  a  ftaiall  ftudk-^ 
thread,  half  a  foot  long,  *at  which  tie  one  of  the  ninnim 
bows  of  horfe-hair,  finely  twiftedi  as  the  letter  M :  you 
may  alfo  have  a  little  fnck  P,  O,  four  fingets  long^ 
wiui  a  little  hook  at  the  end  O,  and  the  other  end 
round  pointed  ;  ftoop  down  your  branch  or  twig  Vf^  to 
which  your  horfe-hair  cx)Uar  is  faftened,  and  pi^s  the 
collar  through  the  hole  H,  and  draw  it  until  the  kndt 
M  be  likewifc  drawn  through ;  then  fiaflen  very  gently 
the  end  of  the  fmall  flick  r  in  the  hole  H,  which  muft 
be  fo  neatly  done  as  only  to  flop,  and  no  mor^,  the  draw- 
ing of  the  branch  N  ;  th<^n  fpread  abroad  the  collar 
upon  your  little  ftick  P,  O,  and  tie  fome  bait,  either  of 
green  pears,  cherries,  whelt,  worms,  or  the  like,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  birds  for  which  you  fet 
your  device,  at  the  letter  Q,  fo  that  no  birds  can  come 
to  touch  them  unlefs  he  fets  his  foot  on  the  fmall  ftick, 
wtiich  will  prefently  fall,  and  fo  give  way  to  the  knot 
M,  then  follows  the  branch  or  twig  N,  and  the  bird  re- 
mains fnapt  by  the  legs. 

The  defcription  and  the  figures  are  fo  plain,  that  a 

.jniftake  cannot  well  be  made^    however,  here  is  the 

form  of  three  of  them,  two  read^  bent,  one  before  and 

the  other  behind,  and   the  third  unbent,  that  -you 

may  obfcrve  ail  the  feveral  pieces^      Si€  Fig^  4,  Plate 

Another  way  of  taking  fowls  or  birds  by  fprings,  fuch 

as  blackbirds,' thrufhes,  partridges,  pheafants^  or  the 

like,    is    defcribcd  by  the  following  figOre^    which 

3  M  '  may 
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itiay  be  placed  according  to  the  game  defigned  to  be 
takcDi  either  on  the  ground,  or  one  a  tree,  bu(h,  hedge, 
or  the  like.     See  Fig.  5.  Plate  XIV, 

Take  a  ftick  of  fallow,  or  willow,  five  or  fix  feet 
long,  ftraight  and  fmooth,  about  the  bignefs  of  an  or- 
dinary walking  cane,  as  R,  Z,  fh^arpened  at  the  end 
Z ;  and  at  the  dhd  R  faften  or  tie  a  fmall  wooden  crook, 
as  the  letter  G,  then  make  a  little  hole  at  Y,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  fwan's  quill,  and  another  hole  half  as  bis 
at  V,  then  take  any  ftick,  which,  being  bent,  will 
fpring  back  again  and  become  ftraight,  as  holly,  ov  the 
like,  let  it  be  about  three  feet  long,  and  thruft  the  great 
.end  of  it  into  the  hole  0,  ^ ;  tie  a  fmall  packthread  at 
the  other  end,  with  a  collar  of  horfe-hair,  which  draw 
through  the  hole  V,  and  ftop  it  here,  by  pegging  it 
very  gently  with  a  fmall  ftick  T,  fo  that  it  may  only 
keep  It  from  flying  back,  and  no  more;  then  open 
your  .running  collar  of  horfe-hair,  as  at  S,  and 
Ijpread  it  over  the  littlp  ftick  T ;  then  tic  at  the  letter 
R  the  bait  you  intend  to  ufe,  and  let  it  hang  down  with- 
in three,  four,  or  five  inches  of  the  fmall  ftick  T,  ac- 
cording to  the  bignefs  of  the  bird  for  which  it  is 
fet. 

^PUNGE  OF  A  Horse-Shoe,  is  the  extremity  or 
point  of  the  ftioe  that.anfwers  to  the  horfe's  heel,  upon 
which  the  calkins  are  made. 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal,  confifting  of  two  branches 
encompafllng  a  horfeman's  heel,  and  a  rowel  in 
form  of  a  ftar,  advancing  out  behind,  to  prick  the 
horfe. 

SQUIRREL,  is  laiger  incompafs  than  a  weafel,  but 
the  weafel  is  longer  than  the  fquirrel ;  the  back  parts 
and  all  the  body  is  rcddifti,  except,  the  belly,  which  is 
white. 

In  Helvetia  they  are  black  and  branded,  and  are 
hunted  at  the  falf  of  the  leaf,  when  the  trees  are 
naked,  for  they  run  and  leap  from  bough  to  bough 
with  a  furprizing  agility,  and  when  the  trees 
arc  clothed  with  leaves  they  cannot  be  fo  well 
feen. 

They  are  of  three  colours,  in  the  firft  age 
black,  in  the  fecond,  of  a  rufty  iron  colour,  and 
when  they  grow  old  they  are  full  of  white  hoary 
hairs.  , 

Their  teeth  arc  like  the  teeth  of  mice,  having  the  two 
under  teeth  very  long  and  ftiarp.  • 

Their  tail  is  always  as  big  as  their  body,  and  it 
lies  continually  on  their  back  when  they  fleep  or  fit 
ftill,  and  itfeems  to  have  been  given  them  for  a  cover- 
ing. 

Injhe  fummer-time  they  build  their  nefts  (which 
fome  call  drays)  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  very  artificially, 
with  fticks,  mofs,  and  other  things  which  the  wood 
afibrds,and  fill  it  witli  nuts  for  their  winter  provifions; 
and  like  the  A/pine  moufe,  they  fleep  moft  part  of  the 
winter  very  foundly,  fo  that  they  do  not  awake  though 
you  beat  at  the  outfide  of  their  drays. 

When  they  leap  from  tree  to  tree  they  ufe  their  tail 
i  iftead  of  wings,  leaping  to  a  great  diftance,  and  are 
borne  up  without  any  finking,  in  appearance ;  nay,  they 
will  frequently  leap  from  a  very  high  tree  down  to  the 
ground,  and  rcctivc  no  harm. 
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To  hunt  this  little  animal  many  4>erfonft  ought  to  go 
together,  and  carry  dogs  with  them ;  and  ^e  fittcft 

!»lace  for  the  exercife  of  this  fport,  is  in  little  and 
ifnall  flender  woods,  fuch  as  may  be  fliaken  by  the 
hand. 

Bows  are  neceflfary  to  remove  them  when  they  reft  in 
the  twifts  of  trees,  for  they  will  not  be  much  terrified 
with  all  the  hallooing  you  make,  unlefs  they  are  now 
and  then  hit  by  one  means  or  another. 

They  feem  to  be  fenfible  what  a  defence  a  high  oak  i& 
to  them,  and  how  fecurely  they  can  lodge  there  from 
men  and  dogs ;  wherefore  unce  it  is  too  troublefometo 
climb  every  tree,  you  muft,  inftead  of  that  labour,  ufe 
bows  and  bolts,  mat  when  the  fquirrel  refis  you  may 
prefently  give  him  a  thump  by  an  arrow ;  the  (hooter 
need  not  rear  doing  them  much  harm,  except  he  hit 
them  on  the  head,  for  by  reafon  of  a  ftrong  back-bone 
and  fleftiy  parts,  they  will  bear  as  great  a  ftroke  as  a 

If  they  be  drivtn  to  the  ground  from  the  trees,  and 
fo  creep  into  hedges,  it  is  a  fign  that  they  are  tired ; 
and' fuch  is  the  lofty  fpirit  of  this  animal,  that  while 
her  ftrength  lafts  her,  ftie  will  fave  herfelf  in  the  tops 
of  high  trees,  but  being  tired,  defcends  and  h\h 
into  the  mouths  of  thofe  yelping  curs  that  perfccute 
her. 

If  what  is  reported  of  them  be  true,  the  admirable 
cunning  of  the  fquirrel  appears  in  her  fwimming  or 
pafliing  over  a  river;  for  when  flie  is  conftrainedby 
nunger  fo  to  do,  fllie  feeks  out  fome  rind  or  fmall  bark 
of  a  tree,  which  ftie  fets  upon  the  water,  and  then  goes 
into  it,  and  holding  up  her  tail  like  a  faH,  lets  the  wind 
drive  her  to  the  other  fide,  and  carries  meat  in  her 
mouth,  to  prevent  being  iamiflied  by  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

STABLE  ;  as  to  the  fituation  of  a  ftable  it  ftwuld  be 
in  a  good  air,  and  upon  hard,  firm,  and  dry  ground, 
that  in  the  winter  the  horfe  may  come  and  go  clean  in 
and  out ;  and,  if  it  may  be,  it  will  be  beft  if  it  be  finiated 
upon  an  afcent,  that  the  urine,  foul  M-ater,  or  any  wet, 
may  be  conveyed  away  by  trenches  or  finks  cut  out  for 
that  purpofe. 

By  no  means  let  there  beany  hen-roofts,  hog-fties,  or 
houles  of  eaf<;ment,  or  any  other  filthy  fme\l  near  it, 
for  hen-dung  or  feathers  fwallowed,  oftentimes  proves 
mortal,  and  the  ill  air  of  a  jakqs  fometimes  caufes  blind- 
nefs  \  and.the  fmell  of  fwine  is  apt  to  breed  the  farcin  ; 
and  there  is  no  animal  that  delights  more  incleanltnefs, 
nor  is  more  oftended  a^  unwholefome  favours  than  a 
horfe. 

Brick  is  better  for  building  ftablcs  than  ftonc,  the 
latter  being  fubjedl  to  fweating  in  wet  weather,  and 
the  dampnefs  and  moifture  caufes  rheums  and  ca. 
tarrhs. 

Let  the  wall  be  of  a  good  coirvenient  thicknefs,  at 
leaft  a  brick  and  a  half,  or  two  bricks  thick,  both  for 
the  fake  of  fafety  and  warmth  in  winter,  and  to 
defend  him  from  being  annoyed  with  the  heat  in 
fummer,  which  would  hinder  his  digefting  his 
food. 

It  will  be  proper  to  have  windows  both  on  the  eaft 
and  on  the  north  fides,  that  he  may  have  the  benefit  of 
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the  north  air  in  fummer^  and  of  the  morning  fun  from 
tlic  caft  in  winter. 

Let  the  windows  be  glazed,  and  if  they  be  faflied  it 
will  not  only  be  the  handfomer,  but  will  be  more 
convenient  to  let  in  air  at  pleafure :  and  let  there  be 
wooden  ihutters,  that  you  may  darken  the.  ftable 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  will  incline  the 
horlc  to  take  his  reft  as  well   in  the  day  as  in  the 


night. 


'hat  part  of  the  floor  on  which  the  horfe  is  to  ftand 
ihould  be  made  of  oaken  planks,  for  they  will  be  both 
eaficr  and  warmer  for  the  horfe  to  lie  upon  than  ftoncs  ; 
and  be  fureto  lay  them  level,  for  if  they  are  laid  higher 
before  than  behind  (as  they  generally  are  in  inns  and 
horfe-courfers  ftables,  that  their  hories  may  appear  to 
moreadvantage  inftature)  his  hinder  legs  will  fwell,  and 
he  can  never  lie  cafily,  becaufe  his  hinder  parts  will  be 
ftill  flipping  down. 

Lay  the  planks  crofs-way,  and  not  length-ways, 
and  fink  a  good  trench  underneath  them,  which 
may  receive  the  urine  through  holes  bored  in 
the  planks,  and  convey  it  into  fome  common  re- 
ceptacle. 

Kaife  the  ground  behind  him  even  with  the  planks, 
that  he  may  continually  ftand  upon  a  level ;  and  let  the 
floor  behind  him  be  paved  with  fmall  pebble  ;  and  be 
furc  to  let  that  part  of  the  ftable  where  tnc  rack  ftands  be 
well  wainfcotted. 

Place  two  rings  at  each  fide  of  his  ftall  for  his  halter 
to  run  through,  which  fliould  have  a  light  woodenjog- 
ger  at  the  bottom  of  it,  to  poife  it  perpendicularly,  but 
not  fo  heavy  as  to  tire  the  horfe,  or  to  hinder  him  from 
eating. 

Dr.  Lawrence  fays,  he  has  known  ftables,  where 
mangers  were  not  ufed,  but  inftead  thereof,  drawers, 
which  were  pulled  out,  and  put  up,  as  the  occafion  of 
feeding  required  ;  a  cuftom  derived  from  Italy.  Indeed 
there  is  this  inconvenience  attendant  upon  fixed  racks 
and  mangers,  that  they  arealwayscontaminated  with  the 
breath  and  flaver  of  the  horfe,  whofe  ftomach  is  alfo 
palled  by  having  his  foul  diflies  ever  before  him ;  and 
it  would  be  better,  both  on  account  of  room  and  clean- 
linefs,  did  it  not  trench  too  much  upon  convenience  in 
another  rcfpe(S^,  to  have  both  racks  and  mangers  move- 
able. The  modem  circular  rack,  placed  in  the  corner 
or  centre,  is  certainly  an  improvement  of  the  old  form, 
which  extended  quite  acrofs  the  ftall,  and  was  com- 
monly fixed  externally  from  the  head  boards,  the  top 
of  the  ftaves  leaning  forwards,  from  which  pofition  the 
horfe  was  conftanuy  in  danger  of  receiving  the  hay 
feeds  in  his  eyes.  Were  a  moveable  rack  required, 
the  round  one  could  eafily  be  contrived  to  Aide  up  to 
the  hay-loft^  and  back  again,  as  occafion  demanded. 
It  IS  remarked  by  feveral  of  the  ancient  writers,  that 
the  racks  are  generally  placed  too  hikh,  which  obliges 
horfes  to  an  unnatural  method  of  feeding,  and  by 
ftraining  the  neck,  occafions  many  to  become  ewe- 
nccked. 

Some  recommend  a  drawer  or  locker  made  in  the 
wainfcot  partition,  rather  than  a  fixt  manger,  for  him 
to  eat  his  corn  out  of^  which  may  be  taken  out  to 
cleanfe  at  pleafure. 


This  need  not  be  made  large,  and  therefore  will  not 
take  up  much  room. 

They  alfo  advife  not  to  make  any  rack  at  all,  but  in- 
ftead of  it  (according  to  the  Italian  faftiion)  to  give  the 
horfe  his  hay  on  the  ground,  upon  the  litter  :  or  elfe 
you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  nail  fome  boards  in  the  form  of 
a  trough,  in  which  you  may  put  his  hay,  and  the 
boards  ^wiU  prevent  him  from  trampling  on  and  fpoil- 
ingit. 

^ome  again  difapprove  of  this  way  of  feeding,  think- 
ing it  may  fpoil  his  cheft,  and  that  his  blowing  upon  his 
hay  will  make  it  naufeous  to  his  palate:  but  others 
again  anCwer,  that  as  to  the  fpoiling  of  the  cheft,  it  ra- 
ther ftrengthens  it  and  makes  it  firm  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lifting  of  his  head  up  high  to  the  rack,* 
will  make  him  withy-craggcd.  But  the  way  before 
mentioned,  he  will  reed  as  he  lies,  which  will  be  for 
his  eafe.  And  as  to  the  hay,  that  may  be  given  him 
but  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time ;  and  there  will  be 
this  advantage  m  receiving  his  hay  on  the  ground,  the 
prone  pofture  will  cleanfe  hie  head  from  rheum  or 
pofe,  which  he  happens  by  any  ways  to  have  gotten, 
and  induce  him  to  fneeze  and  to  throw  out  all 
manner  of  watery  humours  that  may  annoy  his 
head. 

If  you  have  ftable-room  enough  you  may  make  par- 
titions, and  at  the  head,  towards  the  manger,  board  tnem 
to  that  height  that  one  horfe  may  not  molcft  or  fmell  to 
another,  allowing  each  horfe  room  enough  to  turn  about, 
and  lie  down  at  pleafure. 

One  of  thefe  ualls  may  be  made  convenient  for  your 
groom  to  lie  in,  in  cafe  of  a  match,  or  the  ficknefs  of  a 
horfe. 

Behind  the  horfes  may  be  made  a  range  of  prefles, 
with  pegs  to  hang  up  faddles,  bridles,  &c.  and  flielves 
forotner  utenfils,  pots  of  ointment,  &c. 

And  in  order  that  the  ftable  may  not  be  encumbered 
with  oat  bins,  you  may  make  ufe  or  the  method  of  a  cer- 
tain gentleman,  defcribed  by  Dr.  PlOtt,  in  his  hiftory 
of  Oxfordjhire^  as  follows : 

Make  a  conveniency  to  let  the  oats  down  from  a6ove, 
out  of  a  veflfel  like  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  whence  they 
fall  into  a  fquare  pipe  let  into  the  wall,  of  about 
four  inches  diagonal,  which  comes  down  into  a  cup- 
board,  alfo  fet  into  the  wall,  but  with  its  end  fo  near 
the  bottom,  that  there  fliall  never  be  above  a  gallon  or 
fuch  a  quantity  in  the  cupboard  at  a  time,  which  being « 
taken  away  and  ^iven  to  the  horfes,  another  gallon  pre- 
fently  fucceeds,  io  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftable, 
where  the  horfes  ftand,  there  is  not  an  inch  of  room 
taken  up  for  the  whole  provifion  of  oats  ;  which  hath 
alfo  this  further  conveniency,  that  by  this  motion  the 
oats  are  kept  conftantly  fweet,  the  taking  away  of  one 
gallon  moving  the  whole  mafs  above,  which  otlicrwife 
being  laid  in  great  quantities,  w^ould  be  apt  to  grow 
mufty. 

There  alfo  may  be  two  of  thefe  made,  the  one  for  oats, 
and  th^  other  for  fplit  beans,  and  both  let  int^  the  range 
of  preifes,  oats  and  beans  being  feparated  above  by  par- 
titions. 

Let  the  floor  over  the  ftable  be  cieled,  whether  you 

make   it   a   granary,   or  a    lodging    room   for   your 
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•groom,  that  no   duft  iMy  fall    from  it   upon  your 
norfcs. 

There  aro  alfo  other  requifites^  as  a  dung-yard,  a 
pump,  a  conduit ;  and  if  fome  pond  or  running  river 
were  near,  it  were  the  better. 

Fumigation  for  StchJes  aftef  any  infeSious  Difeafe, 
Immer&  a  tca-cup  into  a  pipkin  of  heated  fand,  put 
into  tife  tca-cup  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  vi- 
tridk  acid  gently  heated,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
nitre  in  powder.  Stir  them  together  with  a  ghfs 
fpatula,.  until  a  confiderable  degree  of  vapour  arife. 

7  a  preferve  Sttel  from  Ruft,  Boil  an  ounce  or  up- 
wards ot  camphor,  in  a  pound  of  lard,  ftir  till  cold. 
Scowcr  off  the  ruft  or  dirt,  apply  the  ointment,  and  let 
ic  remaina  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  two  ;  then  rub  clean 
with  a  d'17  linen  clothe  This  gives  a  good  poli(h  to 
bits,  ftirrup  irons,.  &c.  and  is  proper  for  arms,  Aoves, 
Rnd  deel  furniture  about  to  be  laid  bv:  for  the 
latter,  black  lead  iflay  be  added.  This  is  an  old 
receipt  fioffi  BxntooK^  but  the  beft  I  have  ex- 
perienced. 

STABLE-STAND  (in  the  foreft  law)  a  term  ufed 
when  a  man  is  found  at  his  (land  in  the  foreft,  with  a 
crofs-bow  or  long  bow,  ready  to  (hoot  at  a  deer,  or  elfe 
Handing  clofe  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a  leafh,  ready 
to  be  let  flip. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  evidences,  or  prefumptions,  by 
which  a  man  is  convidted  of  intending  to  fteal  the  king's 
deer,  the  other  three  being  back-^berond,  bloody-hand, 
wd  dog-draw. 

STAG.  A  red  male  deer  of  five  years  old  :  a  well- 
knoT^n  beaft  of  the  foreft.  The  ftag,  or  hart,  the  female 
of  which  is  called  a  hind,  and  the  young  a  calf,  diflers, 
both  in  its  magnitude  and  in  the  conformation  of  its 
h6rns,  from  the  fallow-deer.  The  ftag  is  by  far  the 
largeft  ;  and  his  horns  are  round  ;  while  thole  of  the 
fallow  kind  are  broad  and  palmated.  The  firft  year, 
the  ftag  has  properly  no  horns,  but  only  a  kind  of  cor- 
neous excreicence,  fliort,  rough,  and  covered  with  a 
thin,  hairv  flcin  ;  the  fecond  year,  the  horns  are  fingle 
and  ftraignt  \  the  third  year,  they  have  two  antlers  ; 
the  fourth,  three  ;  the  fifth,  four  ;  and  the  fixth,  five. 
The  animal's  age,  however,  cannot  always  be  known 
with  certainty  by  thcfe  indications,  for  fometimes  they 
are  more,  and  frequently  lefs.  When  arrived  at  the 
^  fixth.  year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  increafe  \  and, 
*  though  the  number  may  amount  to  fix  cwr  feven  on  each 
fide,  the  ftag's  age  is  then  eftimatcd  rather  from  their 
fize,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  brancli  which  fuftainsthem, 
than  from  their  number.  Thefe  horns,  ndtwithftanding 
their  magnitude^  are  flied  annually^  and  fucceeded  by 
new  onesa 

When  the  old  horns  are  (hed,  the  new  ones  do  not 
immediately  begin  to  appear ;  but  the.  bones  of  the 
ikull  are  then  invefted  only  with  a  transparent  periof- 
teum  or  fkin ;  which,  according  to  anatomies,  covers 
the  bones  of  all  animals  indifcriminately*  This  fkin,. 
however,  fbon  becomes  tumid,  and  forms  an  excreicence 
containing  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood,'  and  which 
gradually  appears  covered  with  a  downy  fubftance  foft 
as  velvet,  and  nearlyof  the  fame  colour  with  the  reft  of 
die  animal's  hair.    This  tumour  daily  protrudes  from 


ttie  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree;  and,  rlfing  by 
degrees  from  the  head,  (hoots  out  the  antlers  on 
each  fide ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days,  according  ta 
the  condition  of  the  animal,  the  whole  head  is  com. 
pleted. 

It  is  neccftary  to  obferve,  that,  if  a  ftag  be  caftratcd 
when  his  horns  are  flied,  they  will  never  grow  again ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fame  operation  be  per- 
formed while  the  horns  are  in  perfedion,  they  will  n&. 
ver  fall  off.  If  he  be  deprived  of  only  one  of  his  tcftU 
clcs,  he  will  be  deftitute  of  one  horn  on  that  fide ;  and> 
if  one  of  them  is  only  tied  up,  he  will  want  the  horn  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  The  quantity  of  his  provifions  will 
alfo  tend  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  expanfion  of  his 
horns.  Buffon  afferts,  that  it  is  pofllble  to  flop  their 
growth  entirely  by  a  confiderable  retrenchment  ot  food  j 
and,  as  a  confirmation  of  this  affertion,  nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  the  difference  between  a  ftag  bred  in 
a  fertile  pafture  and  undifturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one 
ill-fed  and  liable  to  perpetual  alarm  :  the  head  of  the 
former  is  expanded,  his  antlers  are  numerous,  and  the 
branches  thick  \  whereas  the  latter  has  but  few  rami- 
fications, the  traces  of  the  blood-veffels  on  them  are  but 
flight,  and  their  expanfion  is  very  inconfiderablc.  The 
beauty  and  fize  of  their  horns,  therefore,  mark  the 
ftreuj^h  and  vigour  of  the  animal  \  for  fuch  of  them  as 
are  fickly,  or  have  been  wounded,  never  protrude  that 
magnificent  profufion^fo  much  admired  in  the  deer- 
kind. 

Stags  na  fooner  flied  their  lioms,  than  they  feparate 
from  each  other,  and  feek  the  champaign  parts  of  the 
country,  remote  from  all  other  ammals,  which  diclr 
fituation  renders  them  unable  to  oj^fe.  In  this  f^ate 
of  imbecility  they  continue  near  three  months,  before 
their  horns  attain  to  their  full  growth  and  folidity ;  and 
then,  by  rubbing  them  againftthe  branches  of  thickets, 
they  at  length  clear  them  of  that  ficin  which  had  before 
contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourifliment.  Soon 
after  thefe  animals  are  furniflied  with  new  horns,  they 
begin  to  find  the  impreffioa  of  the  rut,  or  the  natural 
denre  of  propagating  their  kind.  The  old  ones  ait 
generally  the  moft  forward  in  this  bufinefs  \  and,  ac- 
cordingly, about  ^heend  of  Auguji^  or  the  beginning  of 
September y  they  leave  the  thickets,  and  return  to  the 
plain  in  queft  of  hinds,  whom  they  court  with  a  loud 
tremulous  voice.  At  fuch  feafons  their  necks  become 
remarkably  tui^id ;  they  appear  very  bold  and  furious; 
fly  from  one  place  to  another  ;  ftrike  with,  their  horns 
againft  the  trees,  and  every  other  <^pofing  objed ;  and 
continue  reftlefs  and  fierce,  till  they  have  found  the  fe- 
males, who  at  firft  avoid  them,  but  are  at  laft  overtaken 
and  compelled. 

After  this  manner  the  ftag  continues  to  range  from 
mate  to  mate  for  about  three  weeks,  the  extent  of  the 
ruttinc-time  ;  during  which  period^  he  fcarcelyeither 
eats,  fleeps^  or  «refts,  fo  that  he  becomes  lean,  feeble, 
and  timid.  Having  performed  this  duty  enjoined  him 
by  nature,  he  retires  from  the  herd,  in  order  to  feck  food 
and  rcpofe ;  he  frequents  the  verge  of  his  bounds  \  and 
feledls  the  moft  nourifliing  paftures,  where  he  continues 
till  his  ftrength  is  renovated^ 

The  colour  of  the  Englijk  ftag  is  generally  red,  or  a 
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reddUh  brown,  with  fome  black  about  the  (keCf  and  a 
black  lift  down  the  hinder-part  pf  the  neck^  and  be- 
tween the  (boulders :  neverthelefs,  in  other  countribti 
the  greateft  number  of  thefe  animals  are  brown  \  a  few 
of  them  indeed,  are  white,  but  fuch  feem  to  be  tinAured 
with  adomcftic  breed.  The  ftag  has  the  mdl  beautiful 
eye  of  any  animal  that  is  a  native  of  this  climate;  and  his 
fenfes  of  fmelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  lefs  perfeffion 
than  that  of  vifion. 

When  in  the  leaft  -alarmed,  he  lifts  his  head,  ereAs 
his  ears,  and  ftands  for  a  few  moments  as  if  in  a  liflien- 
iog  pofture.  Wlienever  he  ventures  on  fome  unknown 
ground,  or  ouits  his  native  covert,  he  makes  a  paufe  at 
the  flcirt  of  tne  plain,  in  order  to  examine  every  objeA 
around  him :  after  which  he  turns  his  iace  againft  the 
wind,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcovering  by  his  fcent  the 
approach  of  any  enemy.  Should  a  perfon  at  fome  dif* 
tance  whiftle,  or  call  aloud,  the  (bg  immediately  ftops 
fhort  in  his  flow-meafured  pace,  and  fi;azes  on  the  in- 
truder with  a  kind  of  aukward  admiration  ;  but,  if  the 
fagacious  animal  perceives  neither  dogs,  nor  anv  inftru- 
ments  of  deftrudton  JeveUed  againft  him,  he  then  pro- 
ceeds forward  without  betraying  the  fmalleft  emotion 
of  fear.  Man,  indeed,  iS  not  the  enemy  he  feems  to 
be  moft  apprehenfive  of ;  on  the  contrary,  the  found  of 
the  fliepherd's  pipe  feems  to  infpire  him  witji  pleafure  ^ 
and,  accordingly,  the  hunters  fometimes  make  ufe  of 
that  infirument  to  allure  the  poor  animal  to  his  deftruc* 
tion. 

The  voice  of  this  animal  is  ftrongcr,  louder,  and 
more  tremulous,  in  proportion  as  he  advances  in  su^ ; 
and,  during  the  rutting  ieafon,  it  is  very  terrible.  The 
cry  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not  fo  loud  as  that  of  the 
male,  and  is  never  excited  but  through  appreheniions 
for  the  fafety  either  of  hcrfelf  or  her  young ;  and,  it 
m»f  perhaps  be  unncceffary  to  add,  that  (he  js  deftitute 
€if  horns,  and  is  more  feeble  and  unfit  for  hunting  than 
the  male.  As  foon  as  ftie  has  conceived,  flie  fcparatcs 
herfelf  from  the  males,  and  all  intercourfe  with  each 
other  is  immediately  fufpended.  The  time  of  geftation 
generally  continues  between  eight  and  nine  months, 
and  ftic  feldom  produces  more  than  one  at  a  time. 

The  ufual  feafon  of  parturition  is  about  May^  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  during  which  thefe  creatures  are 
very  afliduous  to  conceal  their  young  in  the  moft  ob- 
fcure  retreats.  Nor  is  this  a  ncedlefs  precaution,  fince 
almoft  every  other  animal  then  becomes  their  formida- 
ble enemy :  the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the  ofprey,  the  wolf, 
and  the  dog,  as  well  as  all  the  rapacious  animals  of  the 
cat  kind,  are  at  this  period  in  continual  motion  for  the 
difcovery  of  their  abodes.  But,  what  appears  extremely 
unnatural,  the  ftag  himfelf  is  alfo  their  avowed  enemy; 
and  the  hind  is  alfo  obliged  to  exert  all  her  induftrv  in 
order  to  conceal  her  young  from  him,  as  one  of  their 
moft  dangerous  aftailants*  At  this  feafon,  therefore, 
the  courage  of  the  male  feems  to  be  transferred  to  the 
female,  for  ftie  defends  her  offspring  againft  her  lefs 
formidable  opponents  by  ft)rce  ;  and,  when  purfued  by 
the  hunter,  even  cxpofes  herfelf  to  danger  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  diverting  his  attention  from  thofc  objefls  of  her 
regard :  ihe  flies  before  the  hounds  in  a  dircd  courfc 
with  amazing  flcetnefs ;  and,  if  Ihe  is  fo  fortunate  as  to 


efiiape  with  her  life,  flic  returns  to  her  young  after 
having  eluded  her  purfuers. 

The  calf,  for  fo  the  young  of  this  animal  is  called^ 
never  quits  the  dam  during  the  whole  fummer ;  and, 
in  winter,  the  hind,  together  with  all  the  males  under 
a  year  old,  aftemble  in  herds,  which  are  more  or  lefs 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  or  feverity  of 
the  feafon.  At  the  approach -of  fpring,  the  feafon  of 
geftation,  they  feparate,  none  but  thofe  of  the  age  of 
one  year  remaining  aflbciated.  Thefe  animals  are,  in 
general,  gregarious ;  and  only  danger  or  neceffity  can 
pofCbly  divide  them. 

The  jurifprudence  of  the  Roman  enipirej.  which  was 
accommodated  to  the  manners  of  the  ihrft  ages,  efhi- 
bliihed  it  as  a  law,  that,  as  the  natural  right  of  fuch 
things  as  have  no  proprietoi*  belongs  to  their  firft  pof- 
fellbr,  fo  all  kinds  or  wild  beafis,  birds,  and  fifhes> 
are  the  prc^erty  of  thofe  individuals  who  can  firft  catch 
them.  But  the  northern  barbarians,  who  over-ran  th- 
Roman  empire,  *  entertaining  a  ftrong  relifli  for  thi 
rude  amufement,  and  being  now  poflefled  of  itiore  eaft 
means  of  fubfift«[Ke  from  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate  the  foh 
right  of  hunting ;  and,  inilead  of  a  natural  right,  they 
made  it  the  privilege  of  royalty.  When  the  Saxon 
kings,  therefore,  had  eftabliftied  themfelves  into  an 
heptarchy,  the  chafes  were  referved  by  each  fovereign 
for  his  own  particular  diverfion  4  the  arts  of  war  and 
hunting,  in  thofe  uncivilized  ages,  conftituted  the  only 
employments  of  the  sreat ;  their  active,  but  unculti- 
vated minds,  were  fulceptible  of  no  pleasures  but  fuch 
as  were  of  a  violent  kind,  procured  exercife  for  their 
bodies,  and  charmed  away  the  languor  of  reflcdKon. 
But,  as  the  Saxon  kings  appropriated  thofe  lands  only 
to  the  bufinefs  of  the  chafe  which  before  lay  wafte,  fo 
no  individual  received  any  injuiy  from  the  reih^int. 

The  cafe,  however,  vras  totally  altered  when  the 
Norman  kings  got  poffeffion  of  the  throne ;  the  paffion 
for  hunting  was  then  carried  toexcefs,  and  eveiy  civil 
right  was  involved  in  univerfal  ruin.  Even  in  a  foper- 
ftitious  agd,  the  ardour  for  hunting  was  ftronger  than 
the  conli&ration  of  religion :  the  village  communities, 
nay,  even  the  moft  facred  edifices,  were  thrown  down, 
and  turned  into  one  extenfive  wafte,  in  order  *to  make 
room  for  animals  which  were  the  objcfts  of  a  tyrant's 
heedlefs  pleafures ;  fanguinary  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  game ;  and,  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rupus  and  Henry  I.  it  was  lefs  criminal  to 
commit  murder  than  to  deftray  a  beaft  of  chafe.  This 
royal  tyranny  prevailed  while  the  Norman  line  filled 
the  throne  ;  but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  reftored  unto 
Henry  II.  the  impolitic  rigour  of  the  foreft  laws  was 
meliQrated :  the  barons  alio,  for  a  confiderable  time, 
imitated  not  only  the  encroachments,  but  alfo  the 
amufements,  of  their  monarchs ;  yet,  when  property 
began  to  be  more  equally  diftributed,  through  the  in- 
trodu<9ion  of  arts  and  the  progrefs  of  induftry,  thefe 
extenfive  hunting-grounds  became  more  limited  ;  and, 
as  tillage  and  hun>andry  increafed,  beafis  of  chafe  were 
obliged  to  give  way  to  thofe  which  mankind  had  taken- 
more  immediately  under  their  prote6Hon. 

In  the  prefent  cultivated  ftate  of  this  country,  fhgs 
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are  almoft  unknown  in  their  wild  naturstl  Condition; 
and  fuch  as  lemain  among  us,  arc  kept  under  the  name 
of  red-deer,  together  with  the  fallow-deer ;  but  they 
arc  confidcrably  Icfs  numerous  than  formerly.  Their 
exccflivc  ferocity,  during  the  rutting-feafon,  and  the 
coarfenefs  of  their  flelh,  have  contributed  in  a  great 
meafure  to  their  extermination. 

•  The  few  that  ftill  remain  in  a  "wild  ftate  arc  found 
on  the  moorr  which  border  on  Cornwall  and  Devon^ 
Jhire\  in  the  highlands  of  iSfflZ/anrf ;  and,  in  Ireland ^  on 
the  mountains  of  Kerrey  where  they  eflrentially.  add  to 
the  magnificence  and  ocauty  of  the  fcencry  of  the  cele- 
brated lake  oi  Killarney.  , 

Deer,  fallow;  thefe  are  fmaller,  Icfs  robuft,  and 
lefs  favage,  than  thofe  of  the  ftag  kind :  they  are  fcl- 
dom  ifound  wild  in  thcforcds,  but  are  generally  bred 
up  in  parks,  and  kept  for  thp  purpofes  of  hunting  or' of 
luxury,  their  flelh  being  reckoned  far  fiiperior  to  that 
of  any  other  animal.  Their  horns  are  palmated  at 
their  end?,  pointing  a  little  for^'ards,  and  branched 
on  the  hinder  fide ;  there  are  two  (harp  and  flcnder 
brow-aQtlers,  and  above  them  two  imall  flcnder 
branches.  The  c6lour  of  this  deer  is  various,  reddifli, 
deep  brown,  white,  and  fpotted  \  and  its  tail  is  longer 
than  that  of  the  ftag. 

The  fallow-deer  and  the  ftag  refemble  each  other 
ihongly :  they  are  alike  in  form,  alike  in  difpofiti'on, 
alike  in  the  fuperb  furniture  of  their  heads,  in  their 
fwiftnefs,  and  in  their  timidity ;  and  yet  no  two  ani- 
mals avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed  animofity.  They 
never  engender  together,  or  even  herd  together ;  they 
form  diftmd  families,  which,  though  feemingly  near, 
are  ftill  greatly  remote. 

The  &llow-deer  is  eafily  tamed,  and  feeds  upon 
many  articles  which  the  ftag  refufes ;  bv  which  means 
its  venifon  is  better  preferved.  This  animal  alfo 
browfes  clofer  than  the  ftag,  and  is  therefore  very 
prejudicial  among  young  trees,  which  it  often  ftrips 
too  clofe  for  recoveiy.  It  feeks  the  female  at  its  fecond 
year,  and,  like  the  ftag,  is  fond  of  variety.    The  doe 

foes  about  eight  months  with  young,  and,  in  general, 
rings  forth  but  one  at  a  time.  The  buck  and  the 
ftag  diftcr  eftentially  in  ibme  particulars ;  the  buck 
comes  to  perfe<9i9n  in  three  years,  and  lives  fixteen ; 
but  the  ftag  is  feven  years  before  he  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, and  lives  forty  years.  In  general  the  ftrength, 
cunning,  and  courage,  of  the  buck,  are  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  ftag,  and  confequently  it  cannot  afibrd  a 
chafe  fo  long,  lo  various,  nor  foobftinate;  befides,  it 
.treads  lighter,  and  leaves  a  lefs  powerful  fcent,  fo 
that  the  dogs,  in  the  purfuit,  are  more  frequently  at  a 
fault. 

We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of  fallow-deer, 
which  are  faid  to  be  of  foreign  origin  \  the  beautiful 
fpotted  kind,  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought  from  Ben^ 
gal;  and  the  very  deep  brown  fort,  which  are  now  fo 
common  in  many  parts  of  this  l^ingdom :  they  were 
introduced  here  by  King  J  ames  the  Firft,  from  t^orwajy 
where  he  pafled  iome  time  when  he  vifited  his  intend- 
ed bride,  Mary  oi  Denmark:  he  obferved  their  hardi- 
nefs,  and  that  they  could  endure  the  winter  without 
fodder^  even  in  that  fevere  climate.    He  firft  brought 


fome  into  Scotland^  and  from  thence  tranf ported  thtm 
into  his  chafes  of  Enfield  and  Epping^  to  be  near  hi^ 
palace  of  Theobalds  ;  for  that  inonarch,  it  is  very  well 
known,  was  fond  of  hunting  to  cxcefs.  Since  that 
time  they  have  greatly  multiplied  in  many  parts  of  this 
ifland,  and  England  is  now  become  more  famous  for 
its  venifon  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

STAG-HUNTING.     The  chafe -of   the  ftag  re 
quires  a  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  can  only  be  learned 
by  experience  :  it  implies  a  royal  aflemblage  of  men, 
horfes,  and  dogs,  all  fo  trained,  pradlifed,  and  difci. 
plined,  that  their  movements,   their  refearchcs,  and 
their  flcill,   muft  concur  in  producing  one  conunon 
end.      The  ^untfman  ftiould  know  the  age  and  the 
fex  of  the  animal  \    he  ftiould  be  able  to  diftinguifh 
with  precifion,    whether  the  ftag  he  has  harboured 
with  his  hound  be  a  knobber,  a  youngftag,  in  his  Gxth 
or  feventh  year,    or  an  old  ftag.     The  chief  marks 
which  convey  this  intelligence,  are  derived  from  the 
foot,  and  the  excrement.   The  foot  of  the  ftag  is  better 
formed  than  that  of  the  hind  or  female.     Her  leg  is 
more  grofs  and  nearer  the  heel.     The  impreflion  of  his 
feet  are  rounder,  and  farther  removed  from  each  other. 
He  moves  more  regularly,  and  brings  the  hind-fovx 
into  the  impreftion  made  by  the  fore-foot.    But  the 
diftance  between  the  fteps  of  the  hind  are  ftiorter,  and 
her  hind-ftet  ftrike  not  fo  r^ularly  the  track  of  the 
fore-feet.     As  foon   as  the  ftag  acquires  his  fourth 
horns,  he  is  eafihr  diftinguiftied ;  but  to  know  the  foot 
of  a  young  fta^  from  that  of  a  hind,  requires  repeated 
experience.     Stags  of  fix,  feven,  ^c.  years,  arc  ftill 
more  eafily  known  \  for  their  fore-foot  is  much  larger 
than  the  hind-foot;  the  older  they  are,, the  fides  of  their 
feet  are  the  more  worn  ;  they  always  place  their  hind. 
foot  exadlly  in  the  track  of  the  fore-foot,  excepting 
when  they  ftied  their  horns  \  the  old  ftags  mifplacc,  at 
this  feafon,  nearly  as  often  as  the  young  ones ;  hut  in 
this  they  are  more  regular  than  the  hind  or  young  ftag, 
placing  the  hind-foot  always  at  the  fide  ot  the  fore. 
foot,  and  never  beyond  or  within  it.    When  the  huntf- 
man,  from  the  drynefs  of  the  feafon,  or  other  circum. 
ftances,  cannot  judge  by  the  foot,  he  is  obliged  to  trace 
the  animal  backwards,  and  endeavour  to  find  his  dung. 
This  mark  requirbs,  perhaps,  greater  experience  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  foot :  but  without  it  the  huntf- 
man  would  be  unable  to  give  a  proper  report  to  the 
conipany.     After  the  report  of  the  huntfman,  and  the 
dogs  are  led  to  the  refuge  of  the  ftag,  he  ought  to  en. 
courage  his  hound,  and  make  him  reft  upon  the  track 
of  the  ftag,  till  the  animal  be  unharboured.     Inftantlj 
the  alarm  is  given  to  uncouple  the  dogs,  which  ought 
to  be  enlivened  by  the  voice  and  the  horn  of  th^  huntf. 
man.    He  ftiould  alfo  diligently  obferve  the  foot  of  the 
ftag,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  the  animal  has  ftart- 
ed,  and  fubftituted  another  in  his  place.     But  it  is  then 
the  bufinefs  of  the  hunters  to  feparate  alfo,  and  to  re- 
cal  the  dogs  which  have  gone  aftray  aft^  faUe  game. 
The  huntiman  ftiould  always  accompany  his  dogs,  and 
encourage,  but  not  preis  them  too  hard.    He  (hould 
aflTift  them  in  detediing  all  the  arts  of  efcape  ufed  by  the 
ftag,  for  this  animal  has  remarkable  addrefs  in  deceiv. 
ing  the  dogs.    With  this  view  he  of^n  returns  twice 
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or  thrice  upon  his  former  fteps ;  he  endeavours  to  ntife 
hinds  or  younger  (tags  to  accompany  him,  and  to  draw 
off  the  dogs  from  the  objeft  of  their  purfuit:  he  then 
flies  with  redoubled  fpeed,  or  fprings  off  at  fide^  lies 
down  on  his  belly,  and  conceals  himlelf.  In  this  cafe, 
when  the  dogs  have  loft  his  foot,  the  huntfmen,  by  go- 
ing bacl^wards  and  forwards,  aflift  them  in  rccovermg 
it.  But,  if  thev  cannot  find  it,  they  fuppofc  that  he  is 
refting  within  tne  circuit  they  have  made,  and  go  in 
queft  of  him.  But,  if  thoy  are  ftill  unable  to  dilcover 
him,  there  is  no  other  method  left,  but,  from  viewing 
the  country,  to  conje6hire  where  he  may  have  taken 
rdfuge,  and  repair  to  the  place.  As  foon  as  they  have 
recovered  his  foot,  and  put  the  dogs  upsn  the  track, 
they  purfue  with  more  advantage,  becauie  they  perceive 
that  the  ftag  is  fatigued.  Their  ardour  augments  in 
proportion  to  his  feeblcnefs;  and  their  fcent  grows  more 
diftmA  as  the  animal  grows  warm.  Hence  they  re- 
double  their  cries  and  their  fpeed  ;  and  though  the  ftag 
pra^ifes  ftilf  more  arts  of  efcape  than  formerly,  as  his 
fwiftnefs  is  diminiftied,  his  arts  and  doubling  become 
gradually  lefs  effeflual.  He  has  now  no  other  refource 
but  to  tfy  from  the  earth  which  he  treads,  and  get  into 
the  water,  in  order  to  c*it  off  the  fcent  from  the  dogs. 
The  huntfmen  go  round  thefe  waters,  and  again  put 
the  dogs  on  the  track  of  his  foot.  The  ftag,  after  takmg 
to  the  water,  is  incapable  of  running  far,  and  is  foon  at 
bay.  But  he  ftill  attempts  to  defend  his  life,  and  often 
wounds  the  dogs,  and  even  the  huntfmen  when  too 
forward,  by  blows  with  his  horns,  till  one  of  them 
cuts 'his  hams  to  make  him  fall,  and  then  puts  an  end 
to  his  life  by  a  blow  of  a,  hanger.  They  now  celebrate 
the  death  of  the  ftag  by  a  flourifh  of  their  horns  ^  the 
d<^s  are  allowed  to  trample  upon  him,  and  at  laft  par- 
take richly  the  reward  of  their  vidtory. 

STAG-EVIL  IN  A  Horse,  a  diltemper  which  is  a 
kind  of  palfy  in  the  Jaws,  he  being  fometimes  feized 
with  fuch  a  ftifFnefs  m  the  neck  and  jaws  that  he  can- 
not move  them,  but  turns  up  the  white  of  his  eyes, 
and  is  feized  with  a  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  beat- 
ing of  the  flanks  at  uncertain  intervals,  which  difeafe 
freqi^ently  proves  mortal  if- it  fpreads  all  over  the 
body. 

It  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  horfe's  being  expofed  to 
cold  after  a  great  heat. 

The  firft  remedy  is  to  bleed  plentifully,  unlefs  the 
horfc  be  old,  low  in  flcfti,  or  lately  taken  from  fome 
hard  duty,  when  you  muft  not  take  away  too  much  of 
his  blood.  After  bleeding  give  the  following  ball: 
take  of  afla-fbetida, half  an  ounce;  caftor  powdered, 
two  drachms  ;  valerian  root  powdered,  one  ounce  : 
make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  honey  and  oil  of 
amber. 

This  ball  may  be  ^iven  twice  a  day  at  firft,  and 
afterwards  once,  wa!lhmg  it  down  with  a  deco£tion  of 
valerian,  fweetened  with  liquorice  or  honey. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  Caken  to  keep  the  body  open  with 
laxative  pui^ges,  and, emollient  clyfters.  And  after 
this  method  has  been  continued  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
the  following  balls  (hould  be  given,  and  wafhed  down 
with  the  valerian  decoAion:  Take  of  cinnabar  of  anti^ 
mony^  fix  drachms ;.  of  aiTa-fcetida,  half  an  ounce ;  of 


birthwort  root,  myrrh  and  bay-berries,  of  each  two 
drachms :  niake  the  whole  into  a  ball  with  treacle  and 
oil  of  amber. 

By  purfuing  this  method  the  horfc,  if  he  ftands  the 
firft  (nock  of  the  difeafe,  will,  in  all  probability,  re- 
cover, unlefs  the  diftemper  proceeds  from  bots  in  the 
ftomach,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  when  mercurial  medi- 
cines, laid  down  in  the  article  bots  and  wormsj  are  to 
beufed;  after  which  the  balls  may  be  continued  till 
the  conVuliions  are  removed. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceiTary  to  chafe  and  rub  the  feveral 
parts  that  are  contrafled;  and  alfo'  to  rub  into  the 
cheeks,  temples,  neck,  fhoulderd,  fbines  of  the  back 
and  loins,  the  following  liniment:  Take  of  nerve  and 
marftimallow  ointment,  of  each  four  ounces,  and  oil  ; 
of  amber,  two  ounces:  make  the  whole  .into  a  lini* 
ment,  with  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  camphorated  fpirit 
of  wine. 

In  this  terrible  diftemper  the  jaws  are  fometimes  fo 
faft  locked,  that  medicines  cannot  be  given  by  the 
mouth,  and  then  they  muft  be  given  by  way  of  clyfter; 
for  the  method  too  often  pradliied,  of  forcing  the  jaws 
open,  increafes  the  fymptoms,  by  putting  the  creature 
into  the  greateft  agony,  and  therefore  (hould  not  be  at- 
tempted.  The  following  infulion  may  be  given  for 
this  purpofc:  take  of  rue,  penny-royal,  and  chamo- 
mile flowers,  of  each  a  handful ;  of  valerian  roots  two 
ounces;  boil  thefe  in  five  pints  of  water  till  one  pint 
is  wafted ;  ftrain  the  liquor  from  the  ingredients,  dif- 
folve  in  it  an  ounce  of  affa-foetida,  and  add  four  ounces 
of  common  oil.  This  clyfter  muft  be  given  once  a 
day. 

But  as  the  horfe,  while  he  continues  in  this  melan- 
choly condition,  cannot  feed,  he  muft  be  fupported  by 
nourifhing  clyfters,  made  of  milk,  pottage,  broths, 
and  the  like,  given  to  the  quantity  of  three  or  four  quarts 
a-day;  by  which  means  tne  creature  will  be  fupported 
till  the  diftemper  abates,  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  eat  his 
food. 

It  has  alfo  been  obfervcd,  that  the  i^iffnefs  of  the 
jaws  has  continued,  even  after  the  convulfions  have 
been  removed,  in  which  cafe  the  following  medicines 
(hould  be  given:  Take  of  Matthews's  pill  and  affa- 
foetida,  of  each  one  ounce;  make  the  whole  into  a 
ball. 

This  ball  will  generally  be  fufficient  to  remove  the 
ftifibefs:  but  if  not,  it  muft  be  repeated  the  following 
day,  and  the  nervous  decodions  recommended  above, 
continued. 

It  is  very  common  to  make  rowels  in  this  difeafe ; 
but  they  are  generally  unfucccfsful,  and  often  mortify: 
fo  that  if  tliey  are  applied  at  all,  they  (hould  be  made 
under  the  jaws  and  in  the  breaft.     .  ' 

Mr.  Lawrence  (peaks  of  the  ftag-evil,  and  locked-  - 
jaw;  as  follows:  *This  ftag-evil,  tetanus,  or  cramp,  is 
fometimes  fo  univerfal  and  lafting,  that  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  deemed  idiopathic  convulfion  in  horfes. 
As  to  the  locked-jaw,  or  tetanus  trifmus,  it  is  a  fyhip- 
tom,  or  afledion  arifing  from  fympathy,  or  confent 
of  parts,  generally  with  a  wounded  tendon.  A  year 
or  two  fincc,  a  horfe-dealer,  driving  his  chaife  near 
town,  his  horfe  picked  up  a  nail,  which  penetrated  fo 

deep. 
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deep,  that  he  was  inftantly  fcixed  with  the  lockcd-J?.w, 
or  in  the  common  phrafe,  became  jaw-fct.  I  believe 
the  horfe  died  in  a  day  or  two. 

Gibson  fpeaks  as  follows  of  the  ftag-evil.  He  has 
known  horles  clear  th^ir  racks  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  drink  their  water,  and  eat  their  ufual  allow- 
ance of  com ;  and  yet,  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour,  have 
had  their  mouths  clofc  fliut  up,  and  their  whole  bodies 
convulfed. 

"  As  foon  as  a  horfe  is  fcized  in  this  manner,  his 
head  is  raifed  with  his  nofc  towards  his  rack,  his  ^ars 
pricked  up,  and  His  tail  cocked,  looking  with  an  eagcr- 
nefs  ad  an  hungry  horfe,  when  hay  is  put  down  to  him, 
or  like  a  high-fpirited  horfe  when  he  is  put  upon  his 
mettle — his  neck  grows  ftifF,  cran^ped,  and  almoft  im- 
moveable; arid  if  he  lives  in  this  condition  a  few  days, 
IcnotsaiTd  ganglions  will  arifc  in  the  tendinous  parts ; 
all  the  mitfcles  will  be  cramped,  legs  ftiff,  wide  and 
ft  raddling,  as  if  the  horfe  were  nailed  to  the  pave- 
ment^ flcm  drawn  tight  in  all  parts,  eyes  fixed,  fcarce 
any  ability  to  walk ;  fnorts  and  fneexes  often,  which 
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or  laudanum,  or  warm  fpiced  wine?  The  intent  is  to 
(Simulate,  to  excite  warmth  and  fenfibility,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  difcharge  of  cold  water  upon  a 
locked-jrfw  has  been  tried,  but  with  very  ill  fuccefc. 
The  above  cure  was  completed  with  feveral  mild  aloc- 
tic  purges,  in  which  were  joined  affafcetida,  ammonia, 
cum,  and  faffron ;  Gibson  remarking,  that  the  common 
plantation  aloe  was  more  apt  to  create,  than  cure  nervous 
diforders. 

STAGGARD,  (with  Hunters)  a  young  male  deer 
aged  but  four  years. 

STAGGERS,  1  in  Horses,  a  difeafe,  being  a  gjd- 

STAVERS,  / dinefs  in  the  brain,  whtdi  when  it 
fcizes  the  beaft  often  proceeds  to  madnefs. 

It  owes  its  origin  to  corrupt  blood,  or  grob  and  ill 
humours  which  opprefs  the  brain ;  fometimes  from  hi$ 
being  too  foon  turned  out  to  grals  before  he  is  cold,  or 
by  hard  riding,  or  hard  labour. 

The  figns  Of  it  are  dtmnefs  of  ii^t,  reeling  or  ftag. 
gering,  and  his  beating  his  head  againft  the  wall,  by 
reafon  of  violent  pain,  and  thrufting  it  into  his  litter: 


fymptom  mcreafes  till  he  drops  dead,  which  happens  {he  will  likewife  forfake  his  meat,  and  faavewaterifh 


in  a  few  days," 

Gibson  hippofed  the  ftag-cvil  to  proceed  frequently 
from  worms,  or  ulcerations  and  impofthumcs  in  the 
midriff,  or  other  principal  bowels.  Of  the  methods  of 
cure,  the  external  chiefly  remains  to  be  treated. 
Bleed  plentifully  or  otherwife,  according  to  circum- 
ftances.  ^  Rub  into  the  cheeks,  temples,  neck,  (boul- 
ders, foines  of  the  back  and  loins,  or  wherever  is  the 
gpeateft  contraflion,  the  followii^  liniment.  Nerve 
ointment,  four  ounces;  ointment  of  marfhmallows, 
fix  ounces;  mufiard-feed  ground,  and  Flanders  oil  of 
bays,  each  two  ounces;  oil  of  amber,  two  ounces; 
make  the  liniment  thin  with  camphorated  fpirits. 

Or,  as  a  cheap  liniment,  muftard-feed  frcfti  ground, 
with  camphorated  fpirits. 

To  perform  the  trillion  fufiiciently  and  with  effeft, 
will  require  the  exertions  of  two  men,  for  unlefs  there 
be  almoft  continual  rubbing  in  a  dangerous  ca(c,  the 
contraftion  and  infenfibility  mcreafes,  and  many  horfes 
have  been  fo  loft. 

Other  fom\s  of  liniment.  Ethereal  oil  of  turpen- 
tine ^or  the  common)  four  ounces;  nerve  ointment, 
and  oil  of  bay,  each  two  ounces;  cimphor  rubbed  line, 
one  ounce;  redified  oil  of  amber,  three  ounces;  tine- 
ture  of  cantharides,  one  ounce.  Or.  Soap  liniment, 
four  ounces;  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  and  tinAure  of 
opium,  each  one  ounce.     Mix. 

Warm  bath,  or  fweating  in  a  hot-houfe,  well  cloth- 
ed. No  violence  muft  be  ufed  to  force  open  the 
moutii,  which  will  exafperate  all  the  fymptoms,  per- 
haps induce  delirium.  Nutritive  clyftcrs.  Laxative 
and  cephalic  ditto.  In  a  very  bad  cafe,  Gibson  had 
great  fuccefs  with  crude  opium,  inieded  half  an  ounce  in 
a  clyfter,  which  he  afterwards  followed  up  (the  mouth 
opening  a  little)  with  a  ball  of  an  ounce  of  Mat* 
XHEWs's  pill,  and  two  drachms  of  afla-foetida,  waftied 
down  with  warm  gruel.  I  (hould^  fuppofe  camphor 
and  nitre  in  a  clyfter,  probable  to  be  attended  with 
good  efieAs  in  this  cafe,  and  would  recommend  irepeat- 
td  trials  of  it*    Should  they  be  joinod  with  the  opium, 


eyes. 

For  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  there  are  various  pre- 
fcriptions,  fome  of  which  are,  firft  to  bleed  the  horfe, 
then  to  diflblve  the  quantity  of  a  hazle-nut  of  fwcct 
butter  in  a  faucer  foil  of  wine ;  then  take  lint,  or  fine 
flax,  dip  it  in  it  and  ftop  his  ears  with  it,  and  ftitch 
them  for  twelve  hours. 

Some  boil  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  bitter  almoncb, 
two  drachms  of  an  ox-gall,  half  a  pennyworth  of  black 
hellebore,  made  into  powder,  grains  ot  caftoreum,  vi. 
ne^ar,  and  vamifli,  ot  each  five  drachms,  which  they 
boil  and  ftrain,  which  put  into  his  ears  as  before. 

SoLEYSEL  dire6b  to  bleed  the  horfe  in  the  flanks  and 
plate  veins  of  the  thighs,  and  then  to  give  him  a  clyf- 
ter of  two  quarts  of  emetic  wine,  lukewartn,  with  four 
ounces  of  the  ointment  of  populeum,  and  afterwanlsn) 
let  him  repofe  a  little ;  and  when  he  has  voided  diat 
clyfter  about  an  hour,  give  him  the  following  dofc: 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  fcoriae  of  the  liver  of  anti. 
mony,  finely  powdered,  in  five  pints  of  beer,  after  it  has 
had  five  or  nx  warms  over  the  fire,  then  add  four  ounces 
of  unguentum  rofatum,  and  injed  this  lukeiVarm. 

Repeat  this  often,  rubbing  his  legs  ftrongly  with 
wifps  of  ftraw  moiftened  with  warm  water,  to  make  a 
revuliion:  feed  him  with  bran  and  white  bread,  and 
walk  him  from  time  to  time  in  a  temperate  place. 

But  if  notwithftanding  thefe  applications  the  difeafe 
does  ftill  continue,  then  give  him  an  ounce  of  VinUt 
treacle,  diflblved  in  a  quart  of  fome  cordial  wafersi 
and  in|c£l  the  following  clyfter  lukewarm  : 

Didolve  two  ounces  ot  fal  polycreftum  and  Venla 
treacle  in  two  quarts  of  the  decoAion  of  the  fofttning 
herbs,  and  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  oil  of  nic, 
make  a  clyfter.    Or, 

Take  the  feeds  of  crefly,  poppies,''fmallage,  pariler, 
dill,  pepper,  and  faffron,  of  each  two  drachms,  pound 
them  all  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  them  into  two 
quarts  of  water,  boiling  hot  from  the  fire,  and  let 
them  infufe  tog^er  for  three  hours;  ftrain  it  and  give 
him  one  quart ;  fpiinkle  K»  tity  with  water,  and  d^ 
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next  day  givt  him  another  quart  fading ;  let  him  have 
no  cold  water  for  four  or  five  days,  only  white  water, 
unlefs  fomctimcs  a  mafh.     Or, 

Make  a  fmall  tough  oaken  or  allien  ftick  fharp,  andi 
make  a  notch  at  one  end  of  it,  like  a  fork,  to  prevent 
it  from  running  too  far  into  the  horfe's  head:  put  it  up 
his  noftril,  jobbing  it  up  and  down  to  the  top  of  his 
head,  which  will  fet  him  to  bleeding  freely. 

Then  in  the  morning  failing  cive  him  a  drink  well 
brewed  together,  compounded  ot  an  ounce  of  temeric, 
and  the  fame  quantity  or  annifeeds,  in  a  quart  of  ftrong 
beer  or  ale,  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  brandy,  and  flop  his  ears  with  aqua  vitac  and  her- 
bage, well  beaten  together;  put  of  this  an  equal  quan- 
tity into  each  ear,  and  ftop  flax  or  hurds  upon  i'.  to 
keep  it  down,  then  ftitch  up  his  cars  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  next  day  bleed  him  in  the  neck,  and  give  him  his 
blood  with  a  handful  of  fait  in  it,  ftirring  it  well  toge- 
ther, to  prevent  it  from  clodding ;  four  or  five  hours 
after  give  him  fweet  hay,  and  warm  water  and  bran  at| 
night.  I 

Then  tie  up  one  of  his*fore-legs,  and  ftrew  (lore  of 
litter  under  him,  and  leave  him  to  take  his  reft,,  and 
he  will  either  recover  in  a  day  or  two,  or  die. 

The  vinegar  will  make  him  ftale,  and  the  aqua  vitae 
caufe  him  to  flecp  ;  if  he  does  not  come  to  his  floraach, 
give  him  honey,  white  wine,  and  a  cordial. 

In  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  delirium,  copious 
and  frequent  bleedings,  clyftcrs,  and  the  ufc  of  nitre, 
to  the  amount  of  from  fix  to  eight  ounces  in  a  day,  are 
the  only  dependance.  Blundevil  fays  he  has  feen  a 
mad  horfe  bite  the  flelh  from  his  own  (houlders. 

Gibson  defcribcs  the  fymptom  of  a  horfe  rearing  up, 
and  falling  back,.on  the  approach  of  any  one  to  handle 
his  head,  referring  the  caufe  to  water  in  the  ventricle, 
which  from  the  eredl  pofition  of  the  head,  flowing  back- 
ward, caufes  a  fudden  preflurc  and  weight  on  the  (Cere- 
bellum and  origin  of  the  nerves.  He  fays  young  horfes 
are  mofl  liable. 

In  general,  the  cpilepfy  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  a 
weak  caufe,  and  to  inanition,  tlian  to  plethora.  The 
convulfions  do  not  always  proceed  originally  from  the 
.head,  but  from  aflbciation  with  fome  other  afl^efted 
part.  The  caufes,  immediate  or  remote,  may  be 
conftitutional  debilit}',  exceflivc  exertion,  labour  un- 
accuflomed,  or  too  long  continued  without  the  necef- 
fary  remiffions.  The  common  figns  are,  reeling  and 
.ftaggering,  eyes  fixed,  infenfibility  to  every  thing, 
turning  round,  fudden  falling  down,  convulfions  fuc- 
ceeded  by  ftillnefs,  infenfibility  as  if  death  were  ap- 
proaching, legs  flretched  out  {tiff  and  immoveable, 
trembling  and  working  at  the  flanks  ;  horfes  will  fome- 
times  continue  in  this  ftate  for  feveral  hours,  and  at  lafi 
arifeof  thcmfelves:  a  dry  white  foam  in  the  mouth  is 
generally  a  favourable  fymptom,  indicating  the  tcrmi- 
ation  of  the  fit. 

The  cure:  bleeding  accordii^  to  ftrcngth;  but  here 
the  utmod  precaution  is  necei^ry,  for  as  in  the  apo- 
.pkxy  from  plethora,  and  a  fupcrabundancc  of  the  ma- 
terial of  life,  too  free  a  ufc. of  the  lancet  can  fcarce  be 
made,  fo  in  cafes.of  cxhauiUpn,  even  a  fmall  trcfpafs 


on  the  t|uaVit!ty  of  blood,  is  not  repaired  for  a  r;rcat 
length  of  time.  Body  to  be  kept  h^lublc  by  clyltcrs. 
The  following  .ball  and  drink,  to  be  given  once  or  twice 
a  day  at  fiifl;  afrcrwards,  once  in  tv.o  or  tlinc  days, 
until  the  ccflhtionof  the  Hilcafc.  AftifcrtiJ.i,  hilf  an 
ounce;  -R'f//<2  caftor,  jX)undLd,  and  /V;/Av  lurpcniinc, 
each  two  drachms ;  diapentc,  oiic  ounce ;  nuke  the  ball 
with  honey  and  oil  of  amber. 

For  the  drink  to  wafli  dovvn  the  I  nil.  Trl;e  penny- 
royal  and  miflctoc,  each  a  h'gc  liii-rihil  ;  valerian 
root,  one  ounce;  liquorice,  halt  an  oujk;;  rafirou, 
two  drachms  ;  infufc  in  a  quart  of  boiling  vvatt^r  two 
hours,  pour  ofl^  Or,  the  following  maybe  ufcd,  if 
neccflary,  to  warm  and  invigorate  the  blood.  Cafl:or 
and  aflafoetida,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  rue  and  penny- 
royal,  of  each  a  large  handful ;  filinp^s  of  iron  tied  up 
in  a  bag,  half  a  pound  ;  infufc  in  two  quarts  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  tlie  infufion  c\oie  covered  by  itfelf. 
Then  take  Virginia  fnakeweed,  contrayerva,  and  vale- 
rian, each  half  an  ounce  ;  faftron  and  cochineal,  each 
two  drachms ;  infufe  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  (or  fine 
found  old  ale)  in  the  fun,  or  by  the  fire  fide,  covered^ 
twenty-four  hours.  *  Mix  a  pint  of  the  firft  infufion  and 
a  gill  of  the  tindlure  for  a  dofe,  once  a  day,  or  oftener, 
if  required. 

The  above  forms  are  from  Gibson,  the  firft  who  pre- 
fcribcd  medicines  of  this  clafs  for  horfes  in  the  ftaggcrs* 
which  were  afterwards  highly  approved  by  Dr.  Bracken, 
who  only  objedled  to  the  expence.  Myrrh  and  ammo- 
niacum  are  alfo  recommended  by  Gibson. 

A  drink  againft  ftaggers,  from  Bartlet.  Wild 
valerian  root,  bruifed,  four  ounces ;  boil  in  three 
quarts  of  water  to  tv\o,  diflfolve  in  it  eight  ounces  of 
nitre,  and  add  one  pint  of  antimonial  wine  or  beer. 
Dofe,  one  pint  or  more,  every  fix  hours,  for  three  days. 
Nervous  ball,  from  the  fame.  Cinnabar  of  antimony, 
fix  drachms ;  afifafoetida,  half  an  ounce  ;  ariftolochia, 
myrrh,  and  bay-berries,  two  drachms  each  ;  ball  with 
treacle  and  oil  of  amber.  • 

Cheap  nervous  drink,  from  Gibson.  Rue,  penny- 
royal, and  chamomile,  each  a  handful ;  afifafoetida,  one 
ounce ;  boil  in  a  quart  of  forge-water,  letting  the  de- 
coftion  (land  on  the  ingredients.  Give  two  or  three 
homfuls  every  four  hours. 

A  STALE.  A  living  fowl  put  in  any  place  to  allure 
other  fowls,  to  a  place  where  they  may  be  taken  ;  for 
want  of  thefe,  a  lark  or  any  other  bird  may  be  (hot,  his 
entrails  taken  out  and  dried  in  an  oven  in  his  feathers, 
with  a  ftick  thruft  through  him,  to  keep  in  a  convenient 
pofture,  which  may  ferve  as  well  as  a  live  one. 

STALING,  OR  Dunging,  a  fupprcfllon  or  ftoppagc 
of  thefe  may  happen  to  a  horfe.  feveral  ways ;  Ibme- 
timcs  by  being  too  high  kept  and  having  too  little  cxer- 
cife,  fometimcs  by  being  travelled  fuddcnly  after  he  has 
been  taken  up  from  grafs,  before  his  body  has  been 
emptied  of  it. 

The  fign'  of  knowing  this  is,  that  he  will  lie  down 
and  tumble  about  by  reafon  of  the  extremity  of  p;dn, 
juft  as  if  he  were  troubled  with  bot«. 

In  fuch  cafe  to  caufe  a  horfe  to  ftalc,  do  as  follows: 

Put  a  quart  of  ftrong  ale  into  a  two-quart  pot,  with 

as  many  radifli  roots,  wafhcd,  flit,  and  bruifed,  as  will 
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fill  up  the  pot,  ftop  the  pot  clofc,  and  let  it  (land 
twenty-four  hours,  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor,  fqueezlng 
the  roots  very  hard,  and  eivc  it  the  horfc  fafting  ;  then 
ride  him  a  little  up  and  aown,  fct  him  up  warm,  and 
he  will  quickly  dale. 

Take  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  burdock  feeds,  brqife 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  quart  of  beer,  and  a  good 
piece  of  butter,  heat  it  lukewarm,  and  give  it  the 
horfc- 

Kill  a  fufficient  number  of  bees,  dry  them  well,  and 
reduce  them  to  powder,  and  put  them  into  a  pint  of 
white  wine  or  ale,  and  give  him  about  an  ounce  of  them 
at  a  time  ;  this  will  open  the  paffages  of  the  primary  ^ 
veins,  by  his  having  taken  two  or  three  dofes,  and  make 
him  ftale  freely. 

STALING  OF  Blood  ;  a  horfe  fometimes  happens 
in  the  midft  of  fummer  to  ftale  pure  blood,  by  reafbn  of 
immoderate  exercife ;  if  a  veffel  or  membrane  be  broken, 
it  is  mortal ;  but  if  it  proceeds  only  from  the  heat  of 
the  kidnies,  he  may  be  eafily  cured  ;  for  in  this  cafe, 
all  the  urine  that  is  tinged  like  blood  is  not  blood,  for 
a  fmall  flux  of  blood  will  give  a  red  tindurc  to  a  great 
quantity  of  urine. 

For  the  cure :  firft  bleed  the  horfe,  then  give  him 
every  morning  three  pints  of  the  infufion  of  crocus  me- 
tallorum  in  white  wine,  for  fix  or  feven  days  fucceffive- 
ly,  keeping  him  bridled  four  hours  before  and  after 
it;  tliis  will  both  cleanfe  his  bladder,  and  heal  the 
part  aflTet^ed. 

If  the  diftemper  be  attended  with  heat,  and  beating 
of  the  flanks,  give  him  a  cooling  clyftcr ;  bleed  him 
again,  and  give  two  ounces  of  fal  polycreftum,  diffolved 
in  three  pints  of  emetic  wine,  which  is  to  be  got  ready 
to  be  given  him  in  the  morning. 

If  the  fal  polycreftum  takes  away  his  appetite,  or 
the  emetic  wine  does  not  effeft  the  cure,  give  him  the 
following  medicines : 

Take  two  ounces  of  Venice  treacle,  or  (for  want  of 
that)  of  diateftbrum,  with  common  honey  and  fine 
fugar,  of  each  four  ounces ;  incorporate  all  thefe  well 
together  in  a  mortar,  then  add  annifeeds,  coriander- 
feeds,  and  liquorice  powder,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Mingle  the  mafs  well,  and  give  it  the  horfe,  diffolved 
in  a  quart  of  claret,  keeping  him  bridled  for  three 
hours,  both  before  and  after  \  and  the  next  day  bleed 
him. 

On  the  third  day  injedl  the  following  clyfter  :  take* 
two  ounces  of  the  Icorioe,  or  drofs,  of  the  liver  of  anti- 
ttiony,  in  fine  powder  ;  boil  it  in  five  pints  of  cow's 
milk  whey>  and  as  foon  as  the  liquor  rifes  in  groat 
bubbles,  take  it  from  the  fire^  and  add  to  it  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  olive  oil  \  give  this  clyfter- lukewarm. 

The  virtue  of  thefe  medicines  have  been  experienced ; 
but  if  the  difeafe  fhould  ftill  continue,  you  muft  again 
repeat  the  whole  courfe. 

STALING  Blood:  this  diftemper  is  often  caufcd 
by  a  ftrain ;  for  Yhe  cure,  bleed  the  horfe,  and  give 
him  fome  of  the  Jnyfteric  liquor,  about  a  large  fpoon- 
ful  of  ftrong  beer  warm,  and  it  will  bring  him  into 
order. 

STALLIOTQ  is  an  ungclt  horfe,  defigned  for  the 
covering  of  inare8>  in  order  to  propagate  the  fpecies; 


and  wtien  his  ftones  are  taken  away,  and  he  is  gelt,  he 
is  called  a  gelding. 

Now  in  the  chufing  ftonc-horfes,  or  ftallions  for 
mares,  you  ought  to  talce  great  care  that  they  neither 
have  moon-eyes,  watery-eyes,  blood-ftiottcn  eye<, 
fplcnts,  Ipavins,  carbs,  nor,  if  pofllible,  any  natural 
imperfeftion  of  any  kind  whatfoevcr ;  for  if  they  have, 
tlie  colts  will  take  them  hereditarily  from  their  pa- 
rents. 

But  let  them  be  the  beft,  ableft,  higheft  fpiritcd, 
feireft  coloured,  and  fineft  ftiaped ;  and  a  perfon 
fhould  inform  hinifelf  of  all  natural  defe6h  in  them, 
of  which  none  are  free. 

As  for  his  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  younger,  to  cover 
a  !nare,  than  four  years  old,  from  which  time  for- 
ward he  will  beget  colts  till  twenty. 

Ler  the  ftallion  be  fo  high  fed,  as  to  be  full  of  luft 
and  vigour,  and  then  brought  to  the  place  where  the 
mares  are ;  take  off^  his  hinder  fhoes,  and  let  him  co- 
ver a  mare  in  hand  twice  or  thrice,  to  keep  him  fober; 
then  pull  off  his  bridle,  and  turn  him  loofe  to  the 
reft  of  the  mares,  which  muft  be  in  a  convenient 
clofe,  with  ftrong  fences  afid  good  food,  and  there 
leave  him  till  he  has  covered  them  all,  fo  that  diey 
will  take  horfe  no  more;  by  which  time  his  counge 
will  be  pretty  well  cooled. 

Ten  or  twelve  mares  are  enough  for  one  horfc  in  the 
fame  year:  it  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  have  fome  little 
fhed  or  hovel  in  the  field,  to  which  he  may  retreat  to 
defend  him  from  the  rain,  fim,  and  wind,  which  are 
very  weakening  to  a  horfe:  let  there  be  likcwife  a 
rack  and  manger  to  feed  him  in,  during  his  coverings 
time,  and  it  would  not  be  amifs  if  one  were  to  watdi 
him  during  that  time  for  fear  of  any  accident,  and  the 
better  to  know  how  often  he  covers  each  mare. 

When  he  has  done  his  duty,  take  him  away  from 
the  mares,  and  remove  them  into  fome  frefti  pafture. 

Take  notice,  that  when  you  would  have  marcs  co- 
vered, either  in  hand  or  otherwife,  that  both  the  ftallion 
and  marc  have  the  fame  feeding,  viz.  if  the  horfe  be  at 
hay  and  oats,  which  are  commonly  called  hard  meats, 
the  mare  fhould  be  alfo  at  hard  meat,  otherwife  (lie 
will  not  be  fo  fit  to  hold. 

In  the  like  manner,  if  the  ftallion  be  at  grafs,  you 
muft  alfo  put  the  mare  to  grafs. 

Thofe  marcs  which  are  in  middling  cafe,  conceive 
the  moft  eafily;  whereas  thofe  that  arc  very  fat  hold 
with  great  difficulty ;  thofe  of  them  that  are  hot  and  in 
feafon,  retain. a  great  deal  better;  their  heat  exciting 
the  ftallion,  who,  on  his  part,  performs  the  a^^on 
with  great  vigour  and  ardour. 

And  when  you  cover  a  mare  in  hand,  in  order  that 
fhe  may  the  more  certainly  hold,  let  the  ftallion  and 
the  mare  be  fo  placed  in  the  fVable,  that  they  may  fee 
each  other,  keeping  them  fo  for  fome  time,  which  will 
animate  them  both,  and  then  they  will  hardly  fail  to 
generate. 

For  the  ordering  of  a  ftallion,  fome  give  the  foUow- 
inginftru£tions: 

Teed  the  flallion  fi^r  three  months  at  leaft,  before 
he  is  to  cover,  with  good  oats,  peafe,  or  beans,  or 
with  coarfe  bread  and  a  littlo  hay,  but  a  good  deal  of 
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wheat  draw ;  carrying  him  twice  a  da^  to  water, 
walking  him  up  and  down  for  an  hour  after  he  has 
dranky  but  without  making  him  fweat. 

If  the  Aallion  be  not  thus  brought  into  wind  before 
he  covers,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  pur- 
fey,  and  broken  winded;  and  if  he  be  not  well  Kd^  he 
will  not  be  able  to  perform  his  talk,  or  at  beft  the 
colts  would  be  but  pitiful  and  weak  ones;  and  though 
you  (hould  take  great  care  to  nourifh  him,  yet  you  will 
take  him  in  again  very  weak. 

If  you  put  him  to  many  mares,  he  will  not  ferve 
you  fo  long,  but  his  main  and  tail  will  fall  away  by 
reafon  of  poverty,  and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
bring  him  to  a  good  condition,  of  body  againft  the 
year  following. 

He  ought  to  have  mares  according  to  his  ftrength, 
as  twelve  or  fifteen,  or  at  moft  not  above  twenty. 

As  to  foreign  horfes.  The  SpaniJIt  horfe,  or  Spantjh 
jennet,  is  a  creature  of  great  fire,  of  a  middle  ftature, 
and  generally  well  made  in  his  head,  body,  and  legs; 
and  though  his  buttocks  are  fomewhat  long,  yet  they 
are  ftrong  and  well  ihaped. 

After  one  of  thefe  horfes  has  been  well  taught,  there 
IS  none  make  a  better  (how  upon  the  parade ;  but  he  is 
not  a  horfe  that  will  hold  long  in  his  hill  ftrength,  be- 
caufe  he  hath  rather  too  much  fpirit ;  for  about  half  a 
mile,  there  is  not  a  fwifter  creature  in  a  race,  but  then 
his  ftrength  fails. 

A  Spanijk  horfe  is  not  generally  thought  fit  for  ac- 
tion, till  he  Is  fix  years  old,  for  they  are  not  till  that 
time  grown  to  their  full  perfeAJon  or  beauty,  and  their 
too  great  fire  or  mettle  is  not  till  then  abated  fufficient 
to  reiteler  him  ferviceable» 

The  laft  thing  that  is  complete  in  Spanijh  'horfes,  is 
the  cieft;  the  horfes  of  this  breed  are  naturally  inclined 
to  bound  and  to  make  fiuilts,  raifin^  all  four  feet  at 
once  from  the  ground;  but  their  limbs  being  weak 
and  fmall,  they  are  very  fubjed  to  be  finew-ftrained, 
or  otherwifc  lamed  in  a  fhort  time  after  they  are  fit 
for  fervice. 

No  kind  of  horfe  has  fuch  open  noftrits,  or  fnorts 
more  in  all  his  goings,  than  the  Spanijh  horfe;  his 
trot  is  fomewhat  long,  irregular  or  waving,  for  which 
reafon  fome  jockies  have  chofc  to  bring  them  to  the 
pace  or  amble. 

The  German  "horfes.  Thefe  liorfes  are  for  the  moft 
part  verv  tall,  and  large  of  body,  not  very  beautiful  in 
make,  but  feem  to  be  of  great  ftrength,  and  bein^ 
brought  into  the  manage,  perform  fome  of  the  moft 
difficult  Icftbns  with  agility  enough:  they  gallop  very 
flow  or  heavy,  and  trot  vcrf'  high ;  but  they  are  ftrong, 
and  better  for  the  draft  or  burden,  than  the  manage. 

The  Hungarian  horfes.  Thefe  horfes  arc  generally 
h<x>k-norcd,  and  have  thick  heads,  large  eyes,  broad 
jaws,  but  narrow  noftrils;  their  manes  are  rough  and 
thick,  commonly  reaching  near  the  ground;  their 
tails,  in  like  manner,  are.  bufhy  and  long;  for  the 
moft  part  of  lean  and  thin  bodies,  and  weak  pafterns: 
but  although  fome  part  of  them  are  not  to  be  liked, 
vet  the  deformities  are  generally  fo  well  put  together, 
that,  taken  all  together,  the  horfes^  are  agreeable 
enough. 


They  are  of  a  tolerable  good  courage,  -ahd  will  en* 
dure  labour  and  fatigue,  and  for  that  reafon  are  fbr» 
viceable  in  war. 

The  Swtdijh  horfes.  Thefe  are  of  fmall  ftature, 
their  fhnpe  indifferent,  and  are  of  but  fmall  fervice. 

The  horfes  natural  to  Sweden^  arc,  for  the  moft 
part,  either  white,  dun,  or  pied,  and  wall-eyed;  fo 
that  unlefs  they  are  improved  by  ether  breeds,  they  are 
not  to  be  raoked  with  them  that  are  of  good  efteem. 

The  Polijh  horfes.  Thefe  are  much  like  the  Danijh 
horfes,  and  are  generally  about  the  fize  of  the  Spanijh 
jennet,  are  of  a  middle  (bture,  but  their  limbs  are 
much  better  knit  together,  and  are  of  a  much  (bronger 
make  than  the  Spanijh  ones. 

Thefe  horfes  are  in  manyrefpedts  like  ournatural  Eng 
Itjh  horfes,  except  that  their  heads  are  fomewhat  flen- 
derer,  like  the  trijh  hobby;  but  their  necks  and  crefts 
are  raifed  upright,  and  very  ftrong;  their  ears  are  very 
ftiort  and  fmall,  and  their  backs  capable  of  bearing 
any  weight;  their  chines  are  broad,  and  their  hoots 
are  judged  to  be  as  good  as  thofe  of  any  horfe  in  the 
world. 

They  are  very  good  for  a  journey,  and  will  endure 
long  ones,  with  more  eafe  than  any  other  horfe. 

Flanders  horfes.  Thefe  difler  in  fhape  but  little 
from  the  German  breed,  they  are  tall  in  ihiture,  have 
ftiort  and  thick  heads,  bodies  deep  and  long,  buttocks 
round  and  flat,  their  legs  thick  ana  rough. 

Thefe  horfes  and  the  mares  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
efteemed  chi^sflv  for  the  draft  in^  which,  for  ftatcli- 
nefs,  they  excel  moft  horfes  in  Europe;  but  are  to  be 
rejected  tor  the  faddle,  being  both  flusgifli  and  uneaiy. 

The  Flanders  horfe  and  mare  both  have  a  hard  tnot^ 
but  are  much  ufed  in  the  hamefs  with  us  in  England. 
\The  Neapolitan  horfe.  This  horfe  is  highly 
eft^med  for  his  ftreneth  and  courage,  which,  toge- 
ther iVith  his  gentle  difpofitions,  make  him  more 
valuedb 

His  limbs  are  ftrong,  and  well  knit  together;  his 
pace  is  lofty,  and  he  is  very  docile  for  the  perform- 
ance of  any  exercife;  but  a  nice  eye  mav  difcover  that 
his  legs  are  fomething  too  fmall,  whicn  feems  to  be 
his  only  imperfection. 

He  may  be  known  by  his  head,  which  is  lone,  lean, 
and  flendcr,  bending  from  the  eyes  to  the  noffails,  like 
a  hawk's  beak ;  he  alfo  has  a  very  full  eye,  and  a 
(harp  ear. 

The  Sardinian  horfes.  Ihefe,  and  thofe  of  Cor/lea^ 
very  much  refemble  the  Neapolitan,  but  are  fomewhat 
ihorter  bodied,  and  of  a  more  fiery  difpofition ;  hut  by 
good  management  may  be  brought  to  very  good  difci- 
pline. 

Turitjh  horfes.  Thefe  horfes  are  originally  natives 
of  Greece  and  bear  an  extraordinary  price  Virh  u$, 
parrly  bccaufc  of  their  extraordinary  beauty,  and  part- 
ly becaufe  of  the  greatcxpcnce  of  bringfn;^  them  over. 

Thcfc  Turkijh  horfes  have  fine  heads,  fomewhat  like 
Barbary  ones,  beautiful  fore  hands,  and  ftraight  limbs, 
rather  Imall  than  large,  are  of  a  moft  dcUcare  flvipe, 
their  pace  is  genteel  and  graceful,  and  bcfides  they  are 
horfes  of  good  fpirit. 

Their  coats  arc  finooth  and  ihort,  and  their  hoofs 
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long  and  natrow,  ^ich  is  a  figrt  of  fwiftnefs;  iit  a 
w>Tdf  they  arc  horfcs  of  great  beauty^  courage  and 
fpeed. 

Their  colour  is,  for  the  moft  part,  grey  or  flea-bit- 
ten, though  there  are  feme  of  a  bright  bay  colour;  but 
moft  of  thefc  we  have  now  m  England  arc  grey, 

Engiijh  horfes.  The  true  bred  EngliJhYiorftj  has 
been  accounted  a  trrcaturc  of  great  ftrength  and  fpirit, 
and  .he  has  been,  by  feme  authors  reprefcnted  as  of  a 
^wry  large  fize ;  but  at  prefent  we  have  hardly  any  that 
can  be  called  true  bred  Englijh  horfes,  or  that  can  be 
iaid  to  be  the  ofl!{ipring  of  an  horfe  and  mare,  that  were 
both  lineally  dcfcendcd  from  the  original  race  of  this 
country:  unlefs  we  may  account  thofe  horfes  to  be  fuch 
that'arfe  bred  wild  in  fome  forefts,  and  among  nioun- 
tains; 

Among  them,  perhaps  the  mares  and  horfes  were 
both  of  the  firft  nngUfh  race,  without  mixture:  how- 
ever, it  is  not  certain,  but  fomc  Jiorfcs  of  foreign 
countries,  of  which  many  have  been,  and  ftill  are, 
frequently  brought  over,  were  turned  into  thofe  wild 
places,  as  convenient  pafture,  aitd  have  mixed  with 
tlie  nati  vcs  of  Britain, 

However,  feeing  wc  cannot  feck  for  EngUJh  horfes 
aoy  where  elfe  than  in  forefts  and  >Vild  places,  we  will 
fappofc  thofe  to  be  the  true  bred  Engli/k  race  of  horfes. 

Xhcfe  we  find  to  anfwer  the  character,  fo  far  as  rcw 
lates  to  ftrengrii  and  good  fpirit;  but  they  are  not 
iMfge/ thou^  very  hardy,  and  will  always  keep  good 
flcfti  on  their,  backs,  ind  thrive  where  other  horfes  can 
fearcclive. 


drcclive.  ^  be  concerned   m  theif  breaking  or   management; 

It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  race  might  Jm^  but  a  man  that  undertaken  this  bufinefs  ought  to  be 


hpoi  much  larger  than  they  now  are,  becau(c  in  the 
firft^timc  they  were  at  liberty  to  range  any jBrhere,  and 
taifcc  their  pleafurc  where  it  pleafed  them  beft,  and 
all  grounds  then  lay  open,  or  elfe  there  were  but  very 
few  inclofures^  in  comparifon  to  what  there  are  now. 
And  when  they  had  that  plentiful  fliare  of  food,  we 
mky  naturally  imagine  that  their  bodies  were  much 
larger  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  for  it  is  a  certain  rule, 
that,  the  lefs  (hare  of  nourifhment  any  creature  has 
during  the  time  of  \ts  growth,  fo  much  the  fmaller 
will  he  be  in  ftature. 

But  there  are  now  very  few  of  this  wild  fort  in  ufe, 
io  comparifon  to  what  there  were  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
or  two  hundred  years  ago;  and  thofe  that  are  now 
taken  up,  arfe  not  eafily  tamed:  but  when  they  are 
once  diiciplined,  they  will  endure  more  labour  than 
any  horfes  in  the  knovm  part  of  rhe  world. 

Irijh  hobbies.     Thofe  are  alfo  of  a  wild  breed,  and 
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be  overcome;  but  if  they  are  not  fo,  then  I  judge  it 
jmpoflible  ever  to  break  them  to  it;  for  thcyhavinir 
never  known  any  tiling  but  wil4-  fcencs,  and  been  a 
long  time  habituated  to  them,  every  thing  that  differs 
from  them  will  feem  ftrangc,  if  not  monftrous,  and 
will  ftrike  them  with  fear  and  horror,  never  to  be  cor- 
rented. 

We  are  informed  that  thefe  IriJh  horfes  are  fo  wild^ 
that  the  only  way  of  taking  them,  is  by  aflembling  a 
great  number  of  people  together,  and  driving  the 
whole  ftud,  horfes  and  mares,  colts  and  fillies,  into  a 
bog,  where  they  caft  halters  over  the  heads  of  thole 
they  thinks  fit  for  fervlce.  Jetting  the  others  run  again 
into  the  country. 

Our  Englijh  horfes  in  forefts  are  not  taken  with  \ch 
labour,  for  many  artful  devices  muft  be  ufed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  too  is  required  in  the  taking  therr. 

And  after  all,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  they 
have  moft  gentle  ufoge,  to  make  them  as  familiar  as 
poflibie  and  at  the  tirft,  not  letting  them  have  any 
thin?  to  eat,  but  what  we  feed  them  with  out  of  the 
hand,  till  they  are  grown  very  well  acquainted  with 
their  peepers. 

It  is  riot  to  be  expe£led  that  they  will  all  of  afudden 
quit  their  wildnefs,  but  thus  feeding  them,  and  keeping 
'  them  awake  for  fome  time,    will  tame  them  by  de* 
grees. 

It  ought  to  bcjoblierved,  both  in  taming  of  teaching 
of  horfes.^^bat  they  are  to  be  ufed  with  tenderncfs, 
rath^j'than  roughnefs,  and  no  paflionate  perfon  ought 
be  concerned   in  their  breaking  or   management ; 


patient,  and  a  mafter  of  reafon  $  and  for^ant  of  thefe 
qualifications  being  put  in  pra£^ice  in  the  managetnent 
of  them,  many  a  good  horfe  has  been  fpoiled,  having 
either  been  pufhed  on  by  the  paflfion  of  the  rider  to 
over-ilrain  themfelves,  or  elfe.  to  ftart  and  flvoutof 
the  way,  at  the  leafk  touch  of  the  whip  or  fpur,  and 
thereby  endanger  the  rider;  or  to  hate  the  rider,  and 
take  every  opportunity  of  doing  him  a  mifchief,  either 
in  mounting,  or  when  he  is  on  his  back,  or  dif- 
mounting. 

There  are  many  inftances  to  prove  that  horfes  have 
a  memory,  and  will  relent  injuries  that  have  been  ol- 
fered  them.  I  have  known  fomc  horfes  which  would  not 
(land  ftill  to  be  ftiod  bV  a  farrier,  of  whom  thcv  had 
before  received  fome  violent  ufage  ;  when  at  the  farac 
time  they  would  freely  fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  (hod  by 
Ilrangers.  Others  have  been  fo  provoked  at  the  figlit 
of  a  farrier,  with  a  leather  apron,  that  they  have  en* 


ar«  cencrally  well  made,  much  after  the  manner  of  deavoured  all   they  could  to  do  him  a  mifchief,  either 
the  Engli/fi  wild  horfes;  tliey  have  fine  heads,  i^rong '  by  biting  or  kicking.     Nor  are  we  without  the  know- 
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necks,  and  well  turned  bodies,  quick  eyes,  good 
limbs,  and  other  good  qualities  fumcient  to  recom- 
mend them;  are  brifk  and  courageous,  and  very  fure 
footed:  but  both  thefe  arc  fubjeS  to  ftart,  which,  I 
fuppofe,  proceeds  from  their  wild  way  of  living, 
where  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
or  feeing  any  thing  but  trees  or  bufhes,  and  therefore 
every  thing  elfe  fccnjs  ftrangc  and  fhocking  to  them. 

But  if  they  happen  to  be  youngs  when  taken  from 
the  forcft,  or  other  wild  paftures,  this  may  probably 


ledge  oi  melancholy  accidents  that  have  happened  to 
grooms,  who  have  ufed  their  horfes  with  too  much 
leverity. 

I  ftiall  conclude  what  has  been  faid  of  foreign 
horfes,  the  natural  bred  ^ngUJh  horfes,  and  Irijb  hob- 
bies, with  faying,  that  when  we  fee  a  fine  horfe  now  a- 
days  which  was  foaled  in  England^  and  bred  of  a  mare 
and  horfe  that  was  likewife  bred  in  the  fame  place,  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  fuch  a  horfe  is  of  a  true  EngliJ> 
breed,  unlefs  we  ^ould  know  further  of   his  genera* 

tion ; 
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tion  ;  his  grandfire  or  granfam  might,   peihaps^   bei     The*  erofi  ft  rains  of'horfes  wenow  have,  are  not  fa 


both  foreigners. 

But  we  fay  thus  moch  of  horfes  which  have  been 
foaled  or  bred  in  Enghndj  though  they  are  the  offspring 
of  foreigners,  they  will  be  ftronger,  and  have  a  better 
fpiriti  than  Jf  the  fame  had  been  abroad  ;  becaufe  the 
food  in  Englaml  for  horfes  is  more  hearty  and  nourifh- 
ing  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe^  efpecially 
our  grafs,  which  is  the  principal  food  for  horfes,  is  in 
greater  plenty  in  Britain  and  ireiand/ ihzn  in  any  other 
Europrtm  nation  befides. 

For  which  reafon  in  the  hotter  countries,  they  are 
forced,  for  want  of  grafs*,  to  cultivate  clover,  faint* 
foin,  i^e,  and  feed  their  horfes  uith  thefe,  and  chopt 
itraw  and  corn  ;  but  chopt  ftraw  is  only  for  them  when 
they  are  grown  fit  for  ufe,  they  having  only  during 
iheir  firfl  two  or  fhfcc  years,  clover,  faintfoin,  kic. 

Of  the  crofs  i^rains  of  horfes,  It  is  we'll  known, 
that  in  Britain  have  been  bred  horfes  of  all  kinds 
before  mentioned,  which  have  not  only  been  as  good 
as  ihofe  bred  in  their  refpeftive  countries,  but  have 
been  allowed  to  exceed  them  in  ftrength  and  beauty. 

But  thfs  fliould  be  remembered,  that  of  every  kind 
of  liorfes  mentioned  before,  it  has  been  thought  proper 
in  our  trading,  fporting,  and  warlike  country,  to 
compole  'ut  of  the  variety,  fuch  horfes  as  may  prove 
ufeful  to  every  fort  of  bufinefs. 

We  have  fome  for  carrying  burdens,  fome  for  the 
road,  fome  for  hunting,  others  for  ambling,  and  others 
for  the  coach  and  other  carriages  ;  fome  likewife  for 
racing,  and  fome  for  the  manage,  to  be  trained  either 
for  the  war,  or  diverfion  of  great  men. 

*As  to  flie  mixing  of  breeds,  fome  are  of  opinion, 
that  fuch  horfes  defigned  to  be  trained  for  the  war, 
fhould  be  .bred  from  a  Neapolitan  ilallion,  and  an  Bng^ 
lijh  mare,  or  of  a  Turkijh  ftalHon,  and  an  Englijb  mare. 

The  next  breed  to  bedefired,  is  between  diTurkifb 
flalHon,  and  a  Ntapohtun  mare,  which  produce  a  fine 
race  of  a  great  value. 

Son}c  Uy  that  flallions  of  Corfica  and  SarJinia, 
coupled  with  Turki/h  mares,  will  produce  a  fine  breed; 
and  that  the  Spanijh  jennet,  and  Flanders  mare,  produce 
an  excellent  oflspring. 

But  this  wc  are  certain  of,  that  any  of  the  aforefaid 
kinds  of  horfes  covering  true  born  Engii/h  mares,  will 
beget  better  coks  or  fillies,  than  if  they  had  coupled 
wiih  their  own  race,  in  their  own  coumr)'. 

And  there  is  a  good  reafon  for  this,  becaufe  no  race 
of  horfes  in  the  world  have  fuch  hearty  feedings  as 
thofe  of  Britain,  where  liberty  renders  every  farmer 
capable  of  cultivating  his  lands,  and  providing' plen- 
tiiully  for  himfeli,  and  all  about  htm. 

This  caufes  all  of  our  breed  to  be  flrong  and  hearty, 
and  when  the  mare  is  fo,  the  race  that  proceeds  from 
her  muft  be  fo  much  better,  as  fhe  is  (Ifronger  than  the 
mares  that  are  fed  in  other  countries  where  the  pro- 
vender is  more  coarfe,  and  lefs  nouriihing. 

As  to  the  breeding  of  horfes  for  racing,  fome  gentle- 
men chufe  to  put  a  Barbary  horfe  to  an  EngVjh  mare  ; 
others  will  have  both  the  fires  and  dam  to  be  Barbs ; 
others  again  arc  for  coupling  the  Barhary  horfe  with 

the  Turkijh  marie,   and  mdeed  any  of  thefe  couplings'   England,   that  we  have  them  now  of  all  fort/,  and  for 
produce  iiorfcs  of  great  fpecd.  all 


be  numbered ;  but  if  we  were  to  trace  the  breeds  of 
the  bed'  running  horfes,  we  ihouid  find  them  to  pro* 
ceed  f rom  fuch  mixtures. 

The  many  horfe  races^  fo  frequently  the  diverfibn  of= 
our  Engii/b  nobility  and  gentry,  are  chiefly  performed 
by  fuch  mixtures  in  breed. 

For  though  one  horfe  truly  l>red  of  one  particular 
countrv,  may  be  fwifter  than  another  yet  if  he  wants- 
ilrength  he  will  be  a  lofer  in  the  courfe,  and  will  hM 
from  his  fpeed  if  the  courfe  happens  to  be  wet  and 
heavy ;  but  the  coupling  before-mentioned,  when 
brought  together  by  a  man  of  right  judgment  that 
way,  may  produce  fomething  admirable  at  Newmar^ 
ke/,  &e. 

As  to  hunting-horfes,  which  are  chiefly  the  delight 
of  the  Engffjbzenirf,  thefe  ought  to  be  nimble,  full  of 
courage,  and  ffrong^ 

The  original  of  thebeft  we ^ know,  have  proceeded 
from  a  crofs  (train,  between  the  X'urHJh  ilallion,  and 
Engtiflt  mare;  and  there  is  great  reafon  for  this  opi* 
nion,  fince  we  are  already  certain  of  the  ftrength  of 
our  Engif/b  bred  mares,  and  the  sood  courage  and 
fwiftnels  of  the  Turkijh  and  Barbaryxioths, 

But  every  one  who  breeds  fuch  horfes,  has  his  pe^ 
culiar  fancy ;  they  employ  fome  favourite  flallion,  or 
favourite  mare  to  raife  a  breed  from,  and  are  different 
in  opinion  about  this  :  one  of  any  particular  breed  will 
not  be  fo  good  as  another,  although  the  famecaref 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  coupling  the  lire  and  the  dam. 

AH  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  a.ftallion  of  vigour  and 
fpeed  ought  to  be  chofen,  and  a  mare  of  a  ftrong  and 
healthfcil  body ;  and  from  (ach  coupling  may  be  ex« 
ped^ed  well  bred  horfes  of  ftVength  and  courage. 

The  pad  or  ambling  horfe,  is  chiefly  defired  for  la* 
dies  ;  to  produce  fuch,  let  the  fire  be  a  Turk^  and  the 
dam  a  Scotch  poney,  or  Irijh  hobby,  and  thefe  between 
them  will  produce  a  race  that  will  be  natural  pacers. 
And  again,  a  Turkifh  (ire,  and  an  Engltjh  mare  of  a 
fmall  nze,  will  naturally  produce  for  the  pace  or  amble. 

Then  as  for  thd  burthen  or  jAck,  the  German  hor(b 
will  be  a  good  fire  for  a  Flanders  or  Fiemifh  dam  ;  thefe 
will  produce  a  breed  ftrong  and  tall,  fit  either  for  car- 
ry ing  great  weights,  or  war. 

if  one  of  this  breed  happens  \o  be  trained  for  the 
army,  his  rider,  with  his  accoutrement?,  will  hardly 
be  lefs  than  thirty  ftone. 

The  Norfhamptonjblre  breed  of  horfes  arc  generally 
coveted  for  this  ufe,  the  origina.1  of  which  came  from  a 
mixture  of  the  kind  before  mentioned. 

Thefe  are  alfo  good  for  the  draught,  either  in  th© 
coach  or  cart,  and  many  have  been  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  mares  of  this  breed  are  as  fcrviceable  in 
ftrength  and  aHton,  as  the  horfes:  and  the  ftallions 
and  mares  of  this  crofs  ftrain  are  rather  preferable  to 
the  original  fires  or  dams  ;  being  more  habituated  to 
the  food  of  the  country,  or  as  one  may  fay,  naturalized 
to  the  EngUfh  provender,  than  thofe  that  came  from 
their  refpcc&ive  native  countries. 

The  cToflSng  of  ftrains,  or  coupling  one  kind  with 
another,  has  of  late  fo  much  improved  our  breed 
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all  ufesy  in  more  perfe6Uoni  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

.  Some  EngUfh  authors  have  obferved,  that  the  heft 
horfcs  are  rather  from  the  crofs-llrain;  than  immedi- 
ately from  the  natural  breed  of  any  country,  for  our 
Mnglijh  mares  mend  the  breed  4  they  lircngthen  the 
joints  of  the  Spanifo  jennet,  the  (lendernefs  of  the 
limbs  of  the  Turk  or  Barb^  and  the  too  Ion?  and 
rough  hair  aboiit  the  paftern  of  .the  Spantjh  breed. 
In  the  latter  cafe  when  the  hairs  are  long  upon  the 

Jiafterns,  it  would  be  difficult  for  their  keepers  to  pre- 
erve  them  from  the  maianders  or  fcratches,  wnich 
the  Flanden  horfe  or  mare  is  frequently  attacked  with, 
unlefs  that  hair  was  finged  or  burnt  ofF. 

As  for  the  age  of  a  nail  ion  ;  fome  advife  to  try  the 
age  and  courage  of  a  ftallion,  by  taking  up  part  or  the 
ikin,  and  if  it  return  quickly  to  the  body,  and  become 
fmoothi  it  is  a  fign  of  his  vigour  and  youth ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  remains  fome  time  without  returning 
to  the  part  whence  it  was  pulled,  it  is  a  (ign  that  the 
horfe  is  either  old  or  infirm  ;  but  if  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  6t  for  buiinefs. 

Another  way  to  try  if  a  horfe  be  young  or  old,  is 
to  take  the  flern  or  tail  next  the  buttock,  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  preding  that  part  hard,  if  they 
find  the  joint  there  bigger  or  more  prominent  than  the 
joints  of  the  till  (as  big  perhaps  as  a  hazle  nut,  or 
thereabouts^  they  conclude  the  horfe  to  be  under  ten 
years  old ;  but  if  that  joint  be  equal  with  the  other 
joints  in  the  tail,  they  fuppofe  the  horfe  to  be  paft 
that  age. 

Another  way  is,  to  examine  the  horfe's  eyes,  whether 
they  be  full ;  his  body,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  good 
condition  ;  as  alfo  whether  he  has  courage  ;  if  his 
coat  be  fmooth,  and  if  the  hoHowof  his  eyes  be  full ; 
for  if  all  thefe  meet  together,  expert  jockies  conclude 
a  horfe  is  young,  aud  fit  for  generation.  See  Age  of 
A  Horse,  Mare,  Stallion,  Stud. 

STALKING-HORSE ;  without  which  there  is  no 
getting  to  (hoot  at  fome  fowl,  by  reafon  of  their  fliy- 
nefs  ;  which  (lalking-horfe  fliould  be  fome  old  jade, 
trained  up  for  that  purpofe,  who  will  gently,  and  as 
you  would  have  him,  walk  up  and  down  in  the  water 
which  way  you  pleafe,  flodding  and  eating  of  the  grafs 
that  grows  therein.  Set  Plate  XV.  and  Article 
Tunnel-Net. 

You  mud  (helter  yourfelf  and  gun  behind  his  fore* 
flioulder^  bending  your  body  low  by  his  fide,  and 
keeping  his  body  full  between  you  and  the  JFowl ; 
being  within  (hot,  take  your  level  from  before  the 
forepart  of  the  horfe,  firing  as  it  were  between  the 
horie's  neck  and  the  water,  Which  is  much  better  than 
firing  under  his  belly,  beinfg  lefs  perceivable. 

But  by  reafon  of  the  trouble  and  time  that  a  real 
flalkihg  horfe  will  take  up,  to  make  fit  for  this  pur- 
pofe, you  may  make  an  artificial  one,  of  fome  pieces 
of  ola  canvas,  fiiaped  like  a  horfe,  with  his  head 
beading  downward  as  if  grazing ;  it  may  be  {Infixed 
with  any  light  matter,  and  panted  of  the  colour  of  a 
horfe,  of  which  the  bed  is  brown,  and  in  the  middle 
let  it  be  fixed  to  a  ftaff,  with  a  fharp  iron  at  tlie  end 


to  ftick  it  into  the  ground  as  you  fee  occafion,  ftand^ 
ing  fad  while  you  take  your  level. 

Ii  mufl  alio  be  fo  portable,  that  you  may  with  cafe 
bear  it  with  one  hand,  and  move  it  fo  as  it  may  fcem 
to  graze  as  you  go. 

It  muft  neither  be  too  low  nor  too  high  in  ftaturc, 
for  the  firft  will  not  hide  your  body,  and  the  otiier  nili 
be  apt  to  fcare  away  the  fowl. 

You  may,  inllead  of  this  ftal  king -horfe,  form  out 
of  canvas  painted,  an  ox  or  cow  ;  this  change  is  vcrv 
proper,  after  you  have  fo  feared  the  fowl  with  your 
ftalking-horfe,  that  they  begin  to  find  out  the  deceit 
(as  it  frequently  happens) :  then  you  may  ftalk  with 
an  ox  or  cow,  till  the  horfe  be  forgotten,  and  by  this 
method  continue  your  fport. 

In  low  fenny  grounds,  the  (talking  with  Hags  or  red 
deer  is.  very  proper,  where  fuch  deer  do  ufually  feed, 
and  are  more  familiar  with  the  fowl,  and/o  feed  nearer 
them  than  either  the  ox,  horfe«  or  cow  :  which  flalk. 
ing  {lag,  or  deer,  are  formed  out  of  canvas  painted, 
with  the  natural  horns  of  fiags  fixed  thereon,  and  the 
colour  Ihouid  be  painted  fo  lively,  as  that  the  fowl 
cannot  difcern  the  deceit,  by  which  means  yoa  will 
come  within  a  much  nearer  di fiance. 

There  are  likewife  other  engines  to  flalk  wiihal, 
fuch  as  an  artificial  tree,  bu(h,  or  (brub,  which  may 
be  made  into  fmall  wands,  and  with  painted  canvai 
made  into  the  form  of  the  body  of  a  tree,  as  a  willow, 
poplar,  or  fuch  trees  as  grow  by  rivers,  and  water* 
fides,  which  are  the  bed. 

If  you  ilalk  with  a  bufli  or  (hrub,  they  mud  not 
be  fo  tall  as  your  tree,  but  much  thicker  ;  which  may 
be  made  either  of  one  entire  buOi,  or  of  divers  buflies 
interwoven  one  with  another,  either  with  fmall  withy- 
wands,  cord  or  packthread,  that  may  not  be  difcerQ- 
cd  :  and  let  not  your  bufli  exceed  the  height  of  a  man, 
but  be  thicker  than  four  or  five  inches,  with  a  fpike 
at  the  bottom  to  Hick  into  the  ground,  whilft  you  take 
your  level. 

If  you  defign  thefe  artificial  (lalktng  engines  for 
fowls  that  flock  together,  efpecially  water-/owl,  diey 
will  ibon  grow  too  crafty  for  thofe  that  are  unilufTed ; 
but  for  |£eafants,  woodcocks,  and  the  like,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  ufelul  and  cheaper  way,  than  to  ufe 
thofe  that  are  unftuffed ;  for  when  you  have  made  the 
(hot,  you  may  roll  up  the  cngiue,  and  keep  it  fur 
another  occafion. 

Take  notice,  that  thefe  feveral  forts  of  engines  be- 
fore  mentioned,  are  to  be  ufed  only  in  the  morning, 
or  late  in  the  evening,  and  are  more  proper  for  water 
than  iand.fowl ;  for  when  the  fun  is  up,  its  reflefiioa 
fooner  difcovers  the  imperfeflions  of  the  engine, 
which  are  better  hidden  by  the  water. 

STANCHING  Blood;  incalea  horfe, . tfr.  hap- 
pens to  be  cut  or  hurt*  fill  the  cut  full  of  the  wool  of 
a  hare  or  rabbet,  and  hold  it  in  fome  time  with  your 
hand,  or  elfe  bind  it  on  the  part ;  then  burn  the  upper 
leather  of  an  old  (hoe,  and  ftrew  the  a(hes  among  tbe 
wool,  and  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty -four  hours,  and  it 
will  fianch  the  bleeding.     Or, 

Boil  together  honey,  wax,  turpentine,  fwine*s greafc, 
and  wheaten  fiour,  fUrring  and  mi.xi^g  them  well  tu- 
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gether,  rill  they  are  become  an  ointment,  then  tale  it 
off  the  fire,  i^^d  put  it  up 'in  a  gallipot  lor  ufe ;  but  if 
the  cut  be  of  an^  cf>n(iderable  depth,  put  in  a  tent  of 
flax,  or  linen  cloth  dipped  in  the  ointmenti  and  lay  a 
plaifter  of  the  fame  over  it|  letting  it  lie  oh  twenty*^ur 
hours. 

If  a  horfe  happens  to  bleed  violently  at  the  nofe, 
ftamp  betony  in  a  mortar  with  fait,  and  put  it  into  his 
nofe,  applying  it  to  the  wound  and  it  will  ftop  it ; 
but  if  he  be  taken  fuddeniy  in  the  highway^  ^c,  and 
you  cannot  get  the  herb,  fcrape  a  felt  hat  or  piece  of 
woollen  cloth  with  a  knife,  and  apply  it  to  the  part, 
and  it  will  iianch  it. 

STARE.  \     A  bird  kept  for  his  whlftling  ; 

SPARLING.  J  but  the  great  fauh  generally  is, 
that  they  get  them  too  much  fledged  out  of  the  neft. 
which  makes  them  generally  retain  too  much  of  their 
own  harlh  notes ;  fuch  therefore  as  would  have  them 
good,  and  void  their  own  natural  fpeaking  tone,  mull 
take  them  from  the  old  ones  at  two  or  three  days  old  ; 
and  this  (hould  be  done;  by  all  birds  that  you  defign 
to  learn  to  whiftle  or  fpeak,  or  would  have  learn  of 
another  bird  by  hanging  under  his  cage. 

STARS;  are  diffinguifliing  marks  in  the  foreheads 
of  horfes,  and  they  are  ufually  made  either  white, 
black,  or  red. 

The  method  of  making  which  is  as  follows : 

If  you  would  have  a  white  one  in  his  forehead,  or 
indeed  any  other  part  of  his  body,  firft,  with  a  razor, 
Ihave  away  the  hair,  of  the  width  or  bignefs  that  you 
would  have  the  ftar  to  be;  then  take  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  in  an  oyftpr  (hell,  and  dip  a  feather  or  piece  of 
flick  into  it,  for  it  will  eat  both  linen  and  woollen, 
and  juft  wet  it  all  over  the  place  that  you  have  fliaved, 
which  will  cat  away  the  root  of  the  hairs,  and  the  next 
that  come  will  be  white.  It  need  not  be  done, above 
once,  and  may  be  healed  up  with  copperas-water,  and 
green  ointment. 

STARTING;  in  the  manage  a  horfe  is  faid  to 
be  flarting,  flcittifh,  or  timorous,  that  takes  every 
obie^  he  Tees  to  be  otherwife  than  it  is. 

This  fault  is  moft  common  to  horfes  that  have  de- 
fefts  in  their  eyes :  you  (hould  never  beat  a  flarting 
horfe  in  his  conflernation,  but  get  him  to  advance 
gently  to  the  objefl  that  alarms  him. 

SIAY.  To  flay  the  hand;  to  ftay  or  fuftain  a 
horfe,  is  to  hold  the  bridle  firm  and  high. 

We  Itkewife  ftay  or  fuftain  a  horfe  with  the  in-leg 
or  the  in-heel,  when  he  makes  his  croup  go  before  his 
Oioulders  upon  volts. 

We  flay  a  horfe  again  when  we  hinder  him  to  tra* 
verfe,  when  we  ride  him  equally,  keeping  bira  always^ 
fubjed,  fo  that  his  croup  cannot  flip  out,  and  he  can 
lofe  neither  his  cadence  nor  his  ground,  but  marks  all 
his  times  equal. 

S1EP  AND  LEAP;  is  one  of  the  feven  airs, 
or  artificial  mocioAs  of  a  horfe,  being,  as  it  were, 
three  airs ;  for  the  pace  or  ilep  in  terra  a  Urra^  the 
raiflng  is  a  corvct,  and  the  leap  flniflies  the  whole. 

The  fteps  put  the  horfe  upon  the  hand,,  and  gives 
him  a  rife  to  leap  like  one  tnat  runs  before  he  leaps, 
and  fo  m^nj  leaps  higher  than  he  that  goes  every  time 


a  leap.  For  leaps  of  ail  kinds,  give  no  help  with 
your  legs  at  all,  only  hold  him  with  the  bridle-hand 
when  he  riles  before,  that  fo  he  may  rife  the  higher 
behind  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  rife  the  higher  behind, 
then  put  you  bridle-hanaa  little  forwards  to  hold  him 
up  before,  and  flay  him  there  upon  the  hand,  as  if  he 
hunff  in  the  air ;  and  time  the  motion  of  your  bridle- 
hand,  fo  as  that  you  may  take  him  as  if  he  were  a 
ball  upon  the  bound,  which  is  the  greatefl  fecretof  all 
in  leaping  a  horfe  right. 

STeRN,  [with  Hunters]  the  tail  of  a  greyhound 
or  a  wolf. 

STEW^,  is  a  kind  of  flfti-pond,  contrived  for  ferving 
the  daily  ufe  of  a  family,  fo  that  with  little  trouble 
the  houie  may  be  furniflled  with  fifli  at  any  time. 

This  fliould  be  fo  fituated  as  to  be  near  the  chief 
manfion,  and  inclofed,  the  better  to  be  defended  from 
robbers. 

If  you  have  two  great  waters  of  three  or  four  acres 
a  piece,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  four  flews,  of  two 
rods  wide  and  three  roas  long  each. 

In  making  of  thefe  the  fides  fliouId  be  cut  down 
floping,  carrying  the  bottom  in  a  continual  decline 
from  end  to  end,  fo  as  you  may  have  a  convenient 
mouth,  as  horfe-ponds  have,  for  the  taking  out  your 
nets  when  you  have  drawn  for  fifli ;  and  if  you  have 
room  enough  you  may  make  a  mouth  at  both  ends, 
and  the  deepeft  part  fliould  be  in  the  middle,  by  which, 
means  your  net  may  be-^rawn  backwards  or  forwards ; 
and  the  fifli  fliould  not  have  fuch  flielter  as  a  depth 
under  a  head  will  be. 

Add  to  this,  that  fifli  delight  in  coming  upon  the 
flioals,  and  in  all   probability  they  thrive  the  better. 

Thefe  may  chiefly  be  rcfcrved  for  carp,  but  not  ab- 
folutely ;  and  if  you  perceive  your  tencn  and  perch  to 
encreafe  and  profper,  you  may  make  lefl'er  flews  to 
fcrve  them  a- part,  and  fo  you  may  have  them  when 
you  pleafe,  without  difturbing  the  other  fifli. 

But  remember  thib,  that  perch  will  fcarce  live  in 
flews  and  fmall  water,  in  hot  weather,  but  will  pine, 
grow  lean  and  thin,  if  not  die :  fo  that  the  flews  are 
to  be  their  winter  quarters,  but  in  the  fummer  they 
fliould  be  in  ereen  ponds. 

STICKLE-BACK  ;  this  fifti  is  fmall,  prickly  and 
without  fcales,  and  not  wonh  minding,  but  that  he  is 
an  excellent  bait  for  trouts,  efpecially  if  his  tail  be 
turned  round  on  the  hook,  at  which  a  trout  will  bite 
more  eagerly  than  at  penk,  roach,  or  minnow. 

The  loach  is  alfo  as  good  bait  as  the  flickleback, 
provided  you  place  it  rig;ht  on  the  hook. 

And  that  you  may  do  it,  take  this  obfervation,  that 
the  nimble  turning  of  the  penk,  minnow,  loach,  or 
flickle-back,  is  the  perfedion  of  that  fort  of  fifliing. 

That  you  may  do  it  the  better,  take  notice  that  you 
muft  put  the  hook  into  the  mouth  of  any  of  the  afore* 
faid  baits,  and  out  at  their  tail,  tying  him  faft  with 
white  thread  a  little  above  it,  in  fuch  fort  that  hd  may 
turn  ;  after  this  f<hir  up  bis  mouth  and  you  hare 
done. 

This  way  of  baiting  is  very  tempting  to  large  tcouts, 
and  feldomfail  the  angler's  expedation*.  This  fifli  is 
in  fome  places  called  a  bandibcklei 
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STIFLE  IN  A  HoKSE,  a  large  mufclc,  or  that  |»tt  of 
the  hind-lcff  which  advances  towards  his  belly,  fimilar 
to  the  fmall  cramp  hone  in  a  leg  of  mutton ;  and  is  a 
moftdangerou<?  part  to  receive  a  blow  upon. 

STIFLING,  is  a  malady  thiit,accidentally  befals  a 
horfe  either  by  fomc  ftrain,  by  leaping,  or  by  a  flip  in  the 
liable,  or  in  travolling,  or  elfe  by  fome  blow  or  ftrokc, 
which  puts  out  the  ftitlc-bonc,  or  much  hurts  and  ftrains 
thejoint. 

The  fign  of  this  is  by  the  diflocated  bone  bearing  itfclf 
out,  which  will  make  him  go  lame,  and  unwilling  to 
touch  the  ground  but  only  with  his  toes,  till  it  be  put 
'  in  again. 

1  he  common  method  of  cure  is  to  fvvim  the  horfe  in 
fomc  deep  water  or  pond,  till  he  fweats  about  his  ears, 
which  will  put  the  bone  into  its  right  place  again,  and 
.wherrhe  is  thought  to  have  fwam  enough,  to  take  him 
out  of  the  water  and  to  throw  an  old  blanket  over  him, 
to  prevent  him -from  taking  cold,  and  lead  him  gently 
home. 

Then  begin  in  the  ftable ;  put  a  wooden  wedge 
of  the  breadth  of  a  fix  pence  between  the  toe  and  the 
ihoe,  on  the  contrary,  foot  behind,  and  when  he  is 
thoroughly  dry  anoint  the  part  aggrieved  with  hen's 
greafe,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ftrong  beer,  of 
equal  parts  alike,  well  makeit  and  mixed  together  in  a 
vial. 

It'is  to  be  well  chafed  in  with  the  hand,  one  holding 
at  the  fame  time  a  hot  bar  of  iron  or  fire-fhovel,  to 
make  it  fink  in  the  better :  or  you  may  apply  to  it 
brandy  and  common  foap,  and  (Irong  beer,  mixed  toge- 
ther : 

Or,  tie  down  the  horfe's  head  to  the  tnanger,  and 
fallen  a  cord  to  the  paftern  of  tlie  ftiflcd-leg,  and  draw 
liis  leg  forwards,  fo  that  the  bone  will  come  right  by 
being  helped  with  the  hand  ^  keep  it  in  this  pofition  ex- 
a£Uy,  and  tie  the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  the  rack, 
that  the  horfe  may  not  pull  his  leg  back  fo  as  to  diflocate 
cho  bone  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  after  it  has  been  fettled 
and  drefied. 

Then  having  ready  melted  pitch  in  a  pot,  dip  a  bit 
of  a  clout  tied  to  a  ftick  into  the  pitch,  anoint  the  llif- 
ling  with  it,  to  the  breadth  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
the  length  of  ten  ;  and  immediately  before  the  pitch 
X!an  cool,  having  ready  a  ftrong  piece  of  canvas  cut  fit 
for  the  purpofe,  and  very  well  warmed  by  the  fire,  clap 
it  fo  neatly  upon  the  place,  that  the  bone  cannot  flip  out 
again. 

Take  notice,  that  this  plaifter  mufi  not  be  long-ways 
towards  the  foot  and  flank ;  but  crofs-ways  upon  the 
joint,  as  it  were  about  the  thigh  ;  for  otherwife  it  cannot 
iiold  in  the  bone. 

When  you  have  laid  on  the  platfter,  anoint  it  all  over 
>«  ith  the  melted  pitch,  and  while  it  is  warm,  clap  flax, 
the  colour  of  the  horfe,  all  over  the  outfi(lp  of  the  can- 
vas. 

Let  the  plaifter  remain  on  till  it  falls  oflF  of  itfelf  ; 
but  ifithebone  be  out,  then  putia  a  French  xowel,  a 
little  below  the  ftifling  place,  and  let  it  remain  fifteen 
days,  and  tiim  it  once  every  day :  •  at.  the  end  of  fifteen 
ilays  take  it  out^^and  heal  up  tfaQ  orifice  ibith  greenoint- 
ment.  » 


STIFF*  Legs,  h  di&afe  \n  horici,  HS^er  irhieh  areal&> 
comprehended  dty,  decayed  or  .bruiiiedl^s. 

For  the  cure  :  take  ox  fpirit  of  wine  a  quart ;   oil  f)f 

nuts,  half  a  pint  \  butter  half  a  pound  ;  put  them  \n*i\ 

a  glazed  earthen  pipkin  and  melt  them,  covering  the 

veffel  with  another  that  is  Icfs,  exadly  fitted  to  it,  lute 

the  junctures  well  with  clay,  mixed  with  horfe-dung  <>r 

!  hair  ;  and  after  the  cement  is  dr)\  fet  the  pot  on  a  vcn 

!  gentle  fire,  and  keep  tlie  ingredients  boiling  up,  v€n 

.  foftly  for  .tiae  fpacc  of  eigiit  or  ten  hours  \    then  take  (»rt 

the  pot  and  fet  it  to  cool :    when  ufed,  rub  the  maftcr 

Anew  with  your  hand  till  it  grows  hot,  then  anoint  it 

with  thiscompofition,  chafing  it  in,  and  repeat  the  fame 

every  day. 

STIPTIC  Powder  ;  is  a.  reftringcnt  preparation  of 
iron,  commonly  called  Colebatch's  Siyptic  Pewdn, 
after  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Sir  John  Colebatch. 
It  is  prepared  after^the  following  manner  : 

Upon  what  quantity  of  filings  of  iron  you  pleafe  pour 
fpirit  of  fait,  fo  as  to  cover  them  to  the  height  of  thra- 
or  four  fingers,  and  let  them  ftand  in  a  gentle  digeftiont 
till  the  fementation  is  over,  and  the  fpirit  of  fait  is  be. 
come  fwcet ;  then  pour  off  the  liquid  P^rty  and  eva|M). 
rate  in  an  iron  or  glafs  veiTel,  till  hair  of  it  is  waficd ; 
then  put  it  into  an  equal  quantity  of  faccbarum  Jaturn\ 
^nd  evaporate  it  to  a  dry  powder  ;  it  the  evs^ration  be 
flopped  at  its  firft  becoming  dry,  it  has  exaclly  the 
appearance  of  Colebatch's  Powder ;  but  if  it  be 
continued  longer,  and  the  heat  raifed,  it  will  turn 
red. 

This  muft  be  kept  flopped  up  very  clofe  from  the  air, 
or  elfe  it  will  Imbibe,  and  fo  flow  as  to  lofe  its  ef. 
ficacy. 

Dr.  QuiNCY  tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well  infomied, 
that  this  was  the  flyptic  that  made  fo  much  noifc  in  the 
world  fome  years  fince,  by  the  author  of  Novum  Lumen 
Chirurgicum,  and  for  the  fale  of  which  a  patent  was 
procured  ;  except,  the  oil  of  vitriol  was  ufed  m  that,  in- 
flead  of  the  fpirit  of  fftlt  in  this ;  and  that  the  difierence 
is  veryinfignificant. 

He  fays  alfo,  that  he  kept  fome  of  this  by  him,  till 
be  found  a  proper  opportunity  to  try  it,  when  an  extra- 
ordinary one  happened,  by  a  blundering  farrier  cuttii:fg 
the  jugular  artery  ot  a  very  fine  young  horfe :  and  that 
having  flopped  tlie  flux  of  bloody  by  griping  the  part 
with  his  hand,  till  the  do6tor  had  diflfolved  fome  of 
this  powder  in  warm  water,  and  with  currier's  (hav- 
ings  of  leather  dipped  in  it,  he  applied  it  to  the  part, 
not  one  drop  of  blood  followed  afterwards,  and  tbe 
part  was  eafily  incarnated  and  healed  up. 

STIRRUP,  a  .well  known  iron  frame,  faflened  to 
a  faddle  with  a  thong  of  leather,  for  the  rider  to  reft  his 
foot  on.     . 

Let  your  flirrup- leather  be  ftrong,  as  alfq  thefiirrup- 
irons,  which  (houid  be  pretty  large,  that  you  may  the 
fooner  quit  them  in  cafe  of  a  fall. 

Stirrup,  is  a  reft  for  a  rider's  foot,  oompofed  of  foaic 
fmall  pieces  of  iron,  forged  into  bacs,  and  level  below, 
but  arched  <  in  the  upper  part,  by  .which  part  tbey  aic 
hung  in  ftimip^lea£hers«  j . 

Bear  vigoroufly  upon  youi'ftirrup  when  you  have  your 
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foot  in  it,  and  hold  the  point  of  your  foot  higher  than 
the  hccK 

When  you  would  flop  your  horfe,  you  muft  bear  upon 
the  ftirrups. 

You  ihould  keep  your  right  ftirrup  half  a  point  (hortcr 
than  the  left,  for  in  combat  the  horfeman  bears  and  reds 
more  upon  the  right,  and  to  facilitate  the  mounting  of 
your  horfe,  the  left  ftirrup  fliould  be  longer  than  the 
other. 

To  lofe  one's  ftirrups,  is  to  fuffcr  them  to  flip  from 
the  foot. 

The  ftirrup  foot,  or  the  near  fore  foot,  is  the  left  foot 
ijchind. 

Stirrup-leather,  is  a  lathe  or  thong  of  leather,  de- 
fending from  the  faddle,  down  by  the  horfe*s  ribs,  upon 
which  the  ftirrups  hang. 

Stirrup-bearer,  is  an  end  of  leatlier  made  faft  to  the 
end  of  the  faddle,  to  trufs  up  the  ftirrups  when  the  rider 
is  alighted,  and  the  horfe  fent  to  the  frable. 

STOMACH  SKINS  ;  there  are  fome  foals  under 
the  age  of  fix  months,  which,  though  their  dams  yield 
abundance  of  milk,  decay,  and  have  a  cough,  occafioned 
by  certain  pellicles  or  little  ikins  that  breed  in  their  fto- 
machs,  even  to  that  degree  as  to  obftrudl  their  breathing, 
and  at  laft  utterly  deftrpy  them. 

To  cure  this  malady,  take  the  bag  wherein  the  foal 
came  out  of  the  belly  of  its  dam,  and  having  dried  it, 
give  as  much  thereof  in  milk  as  you  can  take  up  with 
three  fingers. 

This  remedy  is  alio  good  for  all  difeafes  that  befal 
them  while^thcy  are  under  fix  years  of  age :  but  if  you 
cannot  have  the  bag,  then  taike  the  lungs  of  a  young  tox, 
dry  and  fdwdcr  themj  and  ufe  it  iiifteadof  the  aforefaid 
powder. 

STONE  Falcon,  a  kind  of  hawk  that  builds  her 
neft  on  rocks. 

STONE-BRUISING,  a  misfortune  that  befals  the 
cods  of  a  horfe  by  divers  accidents. 

For  the  cure:  take  honey  and  frcfli  butter,  of  each 
half  a  pound,  melt  them  ;  to  which  add  the  juice  of 
green  colcworts,  one  pound  ;  leaves  of  rue  picked  from 
the  ftalks,  a  good  handful ;  black  foap,  four  ounces, 
and  one  pound  of  bean-flour  ;  ftamp  the  rue  in  a  mar- 
ble mortar,  then  add  the  honey,  and  afterwards  the 
juice  of  colcworts,  butter,  and  black  foap  ;  mix  them 
well  without  heat,  and  make  a  poultice  with  the  bean- 
ftour,  and  apply  it  cold  with  a  hoe's  bladder,  and 
keep  it  on  with  a  bandage  tied  about  the  horfe's 
back. 

Hard  fwellkigs  may  be  cured  by  this  method,  and  re- 
moving the  dreuing  once  a-day  ;  and  the  quantity  here 
prcfcribcd  will  probably  be  funicient  to  perted  the  cure, 
by  bein^j  applied  frequently.  [ 
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But  if  the  fwelling  be  attended  with  a  great  inflam- 
mation, then  add  to  the  whole  compofition  two  drachms 
of  camphor,  diflblvcd  in  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fpirit  of 
wine  4  but  if  by  the  bruife  the  tumour  be  feated  in  the 
ligaments  that  are  above  the  ftone,  chafe  the  part  with 
Jpirit  of  wine  camphorated,  and  afterwards  apply  the 
following  cataplafm  or  poultice. 

If  you  have  reafon  to  believe  that  there  is  matter  ge- 
nerated in  the  ftones,  fpread  emplaftrum  divinum  on  very 


j  foft  leather,  about  the  bignefs  of  the  palm  of  your  handi 
and  lay  it  upon  the  part  affbaed,  even  where  the 
matter  feems  to  be  feated,  and  then  apply  the  pouU 
tice,  and  if  the  matter  be  either  actually  gene^ 
rated,  or  ready  to  be  formed,  the  plaifter  will  draw 
it. 

You  muft  takjc  the  plaifter  oflF  once  a  day  and  wipe 
it,  but  you  need  not  change  it;  and  by  following 
this  method  tl\e  horfe  may  be   cured  without  geld- 

The  horfe  muft  be  let  blood  both  at  the  beginning  and 

end  of  the  cure. 

STONES-SWELLING,     .\  fin  Horfesl a  malady 
STONES-HARDENING,  /  towhic  h  they  are  in- 
cident.     See  the  article  Cods. 

For  the  cure  ;  take  yellow  wax,  frefli  butter,  and  oil 
of  olives,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  ftrong  vinegar,  half  a 
pint  i  boil  them  together  till  the  vinegar  be  almoft  con- 
fumed,  then  take  the  veffel  off^  the  fire,  and  put  in  an 
ounce  of  camphor  powdered  ;  msdce  a  poultice 
and  apply  it  to  the  iwelled  cods ;  let  it  lie  on  four 
hours,  then  lay  on  another  poultice  upon  the  firft> 
without  taking  oflF  the  former  or  tmcovering  the 
part. 

If  the  inflammation  be  but  a  fimplc  one,  it  will 
aflTwage  the  fwelling  and  abate  the  pain  ;  but  if  the 
fwelling  fliould  continue  after  the  heat  and  pain  is  rex 
moved,  and  tlie  cods  do  hang  down  very  low,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  horfe  is  troubled  ^ith  a  hydrocele,  that  is^ 
when  by  a  relaxation  of  the  peritonaeum,  the  cods  a«e 
filled  with  water,  which  having  been  too  long  retained 
in  the  part,  by  reafon  of  the  great  difficulty  of  expelling 
it  through  the  pores,  may  corrupt  and  ulcerate  the- 
ftones. 

For  the  cure  of  this  fort  of  fwelling,  or  hydrocele^ 
make  a  fort  of  gruel  with  barley-meal  and  vinegar,  and 
when  it  is  almoft  boiled,  take  half  the  quantity  of  chalk; 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  oil  of  rofes  and  quinces, 
and  two  handfuls  of  fait ;  apply  this  remedy  as  hot  as 
you  can  endure  it  with  your  hands,  and  bind  it  on  very 
carefully : 

Or,  boil  a  fufficient  quantity  of  beins  in  lees  of  wine, 
till  they  are  foft  and  tender,  then  pound  them  to  a  mafh| 
to  every  pound  of  which  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
caftoreum  in  fine  powder ;  incoiyorate  them  well  togc- 
ther,  and  few  two  pounds  of  them  up  in  a  bag  large 
enough  to  cover  the  ftones  ;  firft  anoint  the  cods  with 
ointment  of  the  oil  of  rofes,  and  then  lay  on  the  bag  as 
hot  as  you  can  fuffer  it  to  lay  on  the  back  of  your  hand, 
binding  it  on  as  well  as  you  can  ;  let  it  lie  on  for  twenty 
four  hours ;  then  heat  the  bag  again  in .  the  fame  1*8 
of  wine  in  which  the  beans  were  boiled,  and  lay  it  on 
again;  repeat  this  continually  till  the  fwelling  be 
abated. 

If  the  peritonauntf  or  rim  that  holdjJ  the  entrails,  be 
relaxed,  the  guts  will  fall  into  the  cods,  which  will  ap- 
pear vifible.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  firft  endeavour  to 
put  up  the  fallen  guts,  and  then  apply  the  following  fo* 
mentation : 

Take  of  the  bark  Of  the  pomegranate  and  oak  trees, 

green  oak  apple,  Cv;^ri/.r  nuts,  barberries,  and  fomach, 

of  each  two  ouncci? :   annife  and  Rnnel  feeds,  of  es^ch 
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^i%  ounce/  chamomile  meiiloti  and  pomegranative 
flowers,  of  each  a  handful,  and  powder  of  crude*al urn, 
four  ounces  ;  put  them  into  a  bag  large  enough  to  co- 
ver the  horfe's  cods  (and  if  this  quantity  be  not  fufficient 
double  it)  few  it  up  after  the  manner  of  a  quilt,  and  put 
the  firft  quantity  with  a  quarter  of  a  peck  (or  half  for 
the  double) 'of  beans  in  a  pot  of  floe  wme,  or  fome  thick 
red  wine,  and  boil  them  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  ; 
then  apply  the  bag  moderately  hot  to  his  cods  or  (tones, 
cleverly  fattening  it  pn  with  a  bandage,  put  round  the 
flanks,  and  tied  on  the  rump.  vCohtmue  this  applica- 
tion for  fome  time,  heating  the  quilted  bag  afrefli  every 
dme  in  the  fame  liquor. 

But  after  you  have  put  up  the  guts,  the  fureft  way 
is  to  geld  the  horfe,  for  then  the  cods  will  (brink  up, 
and  &c  guts  will  not  any  more  come  down  into 
them. 

But  if  it  be  a  rupture,  incording  or  burftennefs,  which 
is  when  the  rim,  thin  film,  or  caul,  which  holds  up  the 
entrails,  is  broken,  or  over^ftrained,  or  (tretched,  fo  that 
the  guts  fall  down  either  in  his  cods  or  flank  :  then  ufe 
dio  following  remedy : 

Take  common  pitch,  dn^nVblood,  powder  of  bole- 
ammoniac,  maflic,  and  ^ankincenfc,  of  each  one 
ounce,  make  a  plaifter  of  thefe,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
loins  of  the  hone,  and  on  the  rupture,  letting  it  abide 
on  till  it  falls  off  itfelf,  and  it  will  cure  him  ;  but 
then  you  mufi  at  the  fame  time  give  him  ftrength- 
ening  things  inwardly,  of  which  there  are  many 
lyeTcribed,  as  rupture-wort,  crofs-wort,  valerian,  &c. 

Or,  carry  the  horfe  into  a  place  where  there  is  a  beam 
ever^thwart,  and  flrew  it  thick  with  ftraw  \  then  put 
Qt%  four  paflems,  four  rings  on  his  feet  together,  and  he 
will  fall,  then  caft  the  rope  over  the  beam  and  hoi(t 
him  up,  fo  that  he  may  lie  flat  on  his  back,  •  with  his 
legs  upwards,  without  (truggling ;  then  bathe  his  ftones 
With  warm  water  and  butter  melted  together  ;  and 
when  they  are  become  fomething  warm,  and  well  mol- 
lified, raife  them  up  from  the  body  with  both  your 
hands,  being  clofed  by  the  Angers,  clofe  together  ;  and 
holding  the  ftones  in  your  hand,  work  down  the  gut 
into  the  body  of  the  horfe,  ftroking  it  downwards 
c<mtinually  with  both  your  thumbs,  till  you  per- 
ceive that  fide  of  the  (tone  to  be  as  fmall  as  the 
other. 

Having  thus  returned  the  gut  to  the  right  place,  tak-^ 
ing  a  lift  of  the  breadth  of  two  fingers,  and  having 
anointed  it  very  well  with  frefli  butter,  tic  his  ftones 
clofe  together  with  it,  as  ni^h  the  body  as  you  can  pof- 
fibly,  but  not  too  hard,  but  fo  that  you  can  put  your  fin- 
gers between. 

Then  raife  the  horfe,  and  lead  him  gently  into  the 
ftable,  fet  him  up  and  keep  him  warm,  and  let  him  not 
be  ftirred  for  the  fpace  of  twenty-one,  days  ;  but  do  not 
omit  the  next  day  to  unloofe  the  lift,  and  to  take  it 
away,  and  to  throw  a  bowl  or  two  of  cold  water  upon 
the  cods  once  or  twice  for  that  day  and  every  day  after  : 
this  will  make  hkn  ftirink  up  his  ftones,  and  oy  that 
means  hinder  the  gut  from  falling  down. 

Arths  end  of  twenty-one  days,  in  order  to  render  the 
cure  m  }re  efFedtual,  take  away  the  ftone  on  the  burften 
fide,  and  fo  he  will  hardly  be  burften  again  oh  that 


fide ;  and  during  the  cure,  let  htm  neither  eat 
nor  drink  much,  and  give  him  his  drink  always 
warm. 

STOP  ;  is  a  paufe  or  difcontinuation* 

To  form  a  ftop,  is  to  ftoo  upon  the  haunches :  to  fonn 
a  ftop  of  a  horfe,  you  muft  in  the  flrft  place,  place  the 
calves  of  your  legs  to  animate  him,  bend  yoar  body 
backwards,  raife  the  bridle  hand  without  moving  the 
elbow,  then  vigoroufly  extend  your  hams,  and  reft  upon 
your  ftirrups,^  and  make  him  form  the  tiipes  and  mo. 
tions  of  his  ftop,  in  falcading  his  haunches  three  or  fear 
times. 

After  flopping  your  horfe,  make  him  give  thite  or 
four  curvets.   *  , 

The  oppofite  term  of  ftop  is  parting. 

In  former  times,  the  ftop  ot  a  horfe  was  called  pa^ 
rade. 

Half  a  (top,  is  a  ftop  not  flni(hed  but  a  pefade  ^  fo 
that  the  horic,  after  fiilcading  three  or  four  times  upon 
the  haunches  refumes  and  continues  his  gallop,  without 
makingpefades or  curvets. 

STOPPAGE  OF  Urine  in  Dogs,  axliftemper  which 
(bmetimes  bef:)lsthem  when  their  reins  have  been  over* 
.heated,  which  caufiss  in  them  extreme  pain,  and  often 
endangers  their  lives,  if  a  prefent  remedy  be  noc 
applied,  by  reafon  of  an  inflammation  which  is 
caufed  in  the  bladder,  in  which  a  gangrene  will 
enfue  ;  which  will  then  render  the  diftempcr  in- 
curable. 

'  For  the  cure :  boil  a  handful  of  mailh-mallows, 
as  much  of  the  leaves  of  arch-angel,  fennel-roots,  and 
bramble,  whole  together,  in  fome  white  wine,  till 
one^third  is  confumed,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  to 
drink. 

STOTE.    Akindofftinkingffcrret. 

STRAIGHT  ;  to  part  or  go  ftraight,  or  right  on,  is 
to  £0  upon  a  tread,  traced  in  a  (braight  line. 

STRAIN.  1  A  misfortune  that  befials  a  horfe  when 

SPRAIN.  J  his  finews  are  (h-etched  beyond  their 
due  tone,  by  reafon  of  (bme  flip  or  wrench,  by  which 
means  their  fpringingnefs  or  elafticity  is  fo  far  dcftroycd, 
that  they  cannot  recover  their  proper  tone  for  iomc 
time. 

The  only  pradicable  method  of  reducing  diflocations 
in  the  joints  of  cattle,  is  to  caft  the  animal  upon  his 
back  on  a  foft  bed,  and  draw  up  his  four  legs  with  puU 
lies  \  the  difplaced  joint  ought  then  to  be  extended,  with 
all  poflible  tendernefs  and  care,  duly  replaced,  and 
bound.  ' 

The  general  ciiufe  of  .thofe  frequent  (bnains  in  the 
back  flnews,  to  which  horfes  in  England  are  pecuiidrly 
liable,  is  our  cuftom  of  hard  riding  ;  but  the  extent  of 
the  mifchief  may  be  conflderably  reduced,  by  the  im» 
proved  method  of  (hoeing,  which  reftores  to  the  Jlexsr 
tendons,  or  main  (inews,  the  intire  frog,  intended  by 
nature  as  their  cu(hion  and  fupport.  In  all  invi£ble  or 
uncertain  lameneflcs,  it  ought  to  be  an  inviolable  rule 
to  attempt  no  random  metlKxis  of  cure,  but  to  turn  the 
horfe  to  grafs,  a  fufficient  length  of  time,  during  which, 
he  will  probably  either  obtain  a  cure,  or  difcover  the 
feat  of  his  malady. 

In  turning  lame  horfes  abroad  fi>r  recovery,  fpecial 
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care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the^  are  not  confined  in  a 
narrow  place  with  found  ones,  which  may  drive  and 
harrafs  them  about.  When  the  back  fincwsarcconfidera- 
bly  let  down,  and  the  frog  will  not  touch  the  ground,  it 
is  of  great  ufe  to  turn  the  horfe  off  in  a  light  bar-fhoe, 
the  bar  refting  upon  the  ground,  and  fupporting  the  frog 
and  the  tendon.  • 

yarious  Forms  of  Embrocation  for  Strains,  Beft  vine- 
gar, one  pint ;  camphorated  fpirits,  four  ounces  ;  white 
vitriol  diflfolved  in  a  little  water,  two  drachms  ;  mix. 
Or,  vinegar,  half  a  pint ;  cam{^orated  fpirits,  and  fpirit 
of  vitriol,  two  ounces  each  ;  mix. 

Take  diftilled  vinegar,  eight  ounces  ;  diflblve  therein 
one  ounce  Caftile-foap ;  add  half  an  ounce  fal  ammo- 
niac. Or,  fugar  of  lead,  alum,  and  white  vitriol,  ohe 
drachm  each  ;  powder  and  diflblve  them  in  four  ounces 
tin^re  of  rofcs,  and  two  of  japan  earth.  This  is  pow- 
erfully aftringent. 

Take  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs,  l^eat  them  to 
froth,  add  roch  alum,  finely  powdered,  one  ounce. 
Spirits  of  wine  camphorated,  and  of  turpentine,  half  an 
ounce  each,  mix. 

An  Opodeldoc ,  difcUtient  and  bracing.  Spirits  of  wine, 
two  pints  ;  Spanijh  foap,  five  ounces ;  digeft  in  a  gentle 
heat  until  the  ioap  is  diflblved,  then  add  camphor 
one  ounce  \  oil  of  origanum,  one  ounce.  The  quanti- 
ties of  camphor  and  origanum  may  be  increafed  upon 
occafion. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce ;  fpirit  of  wine  cam- 
phorated, two  ounces.  This  from  Bracken,  but  I 
find  if  confbmtly  ufed,  the  turpentine  fetches  off  the 
hair  ;  perhaps  the  addition  of  a  little  Barbadoes-tar 
might  prevent  that  efie£t  \  which,  in  fadt,  will  bechang. 
ing  the  turpentine  into  oil  of  fpike. 

For  enlarged f  injlamedy  and  weakened  Tendons.  Fo- 
ment tvrice  a  day  with  decodion  of  white  lily  roots, 
mallows,  elder  leaves  and  flowers,  bay-leaves,  &c. 
Make  a  poultice  for  the  parts  of  the  fomentation  tfiick- 
ened  with  meal.  The  tenfion  fubfided,  apply  twice  a 
day  the  fait  cataplafm ;  or,  common  fait,  whites  of 
eggs,  vinegar,  and  oatmeal,  ufing  alfo  aftrii^ent  mix- 
tures. Or,  make  two  incifions  through  the  fkin  below 
thedifeafed  part,  being  careful  not  to  wound  the  fibres, 
or  flieath  of  the  tendon,  apply  as  above,  and  keep  the 
wound  running. 

Remedy  for  Sprains. 

Take  pitch  and  tar,  fuchasare  ufed  for  (hips  or  carts, 
a  pound  \  aqua  vitae,  a  pint ;  boil  them  together  over  a 
charcoal  Are,  left  any  flame  fhould  touch  them,  ftirring 
them  often  for  a  quarter-  of  an  hour  ;  then  add  two 
ounces  of  fine  bole,  in  powder ;  and  thicken  the  whole 
with  flour ;  put  this  warm  upon  tow,  and  apply  it  all 
round  the  footlock,  binding  it  on ;  renew  it  every  two 
days,  and  there  is  fcarce  any  fprain  that  will  not  be  well 
in  three  or  four  acMplications,  provided  you  drefs  the 
part  firft  with  the  eilence  of  turpentine  \  the  only  incon- 
venience of  this  remedy  is,  tcax  it  tamifliesand  reddens 
white  or  grey  hair,  and  the  ffaiin  appears  for  fome  time 
after  ;  however^  the  remedy  is  excellent,  and  in  black 
horfcs  has  no  iU  effe^.     It  is  admirable  alfo  for  blows 


and  fwel tings  In  the  knees  and  hams;  but  in  thcfc 
cafes  you  muft  ufe  no  elTence  of  turpentine.  What 
makes  this  remedy  the  more  to  be  preferred  is^ 
that,  though  equally  good  with  ary^,  it  cofls  but  a 
trifle. 

If  the  complaint  has  been  long  ftanding,  flice  thfce 
ounces  of  Caftile-foap  very  thin,  and  put  it  into  a  pint 
of  fpirits  of  wine ;  let  it  ftand  in  a  warm  place  till  it  is 
difTolved,  and  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  camphor.  When 
this  is  likewife  diflblved,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe.  Wami 
a  little  of  it,  and  rub  the  place  affcilcd  every  morning 
and  evening. 

Thefe  accidents  are  very  common,  and  affcA  various 
parts ;  fome  of  which  are  eafily  cured,  and  others  require 
a  very  conflderable  time  and  care. 

We  fliall  confider  the  feveral  parts  that  are  moft  lia- 
ble to  thefe  accidents,-  and  lay  down  the  moft  proper  me- 
thods of  treating  them. 

When  the  ftioulder  of  a  horfe  is  (h^ined,  he  does  not 
put  out  the  leg  like  the  other ;  but  to  eafe  himfelf,  fcts 
the  found  foot  firmly  on  the  ground  to  fave  the  other. 
When  trotted  in  hand,  he  forms  a  kind  of  circle  with 
his  lame  leg,  inftead  of  putting  it  forwards ;  and  when 
he  ftands  in  the  ftable  that  leg  is  advanced  before  the 
other. 

The  firft  thing  is  to  bleed  him,  and  then  bathe  the 
Ihoulder  thrice  a  day  with  hot  verjuice  or  vinegar,  with 
a  piece  of  foap  diflblved  in  it.  But  if  there  be  no  fwell- 
ing  nor  inflammation,  though  the  lamenefs  ftill  conti* 
nues,  let  him  reft  two  or  three  days,  and  then 'bathe  the 
part  well  with  the  following  liniment,  or  opodeldoc: 
Take  of  Jamdica  pepper  four  ounces  ;  of  winter's  bark, 
carraway-feeds,  bay  and  juniper  berries,  bruifed,  .oiF 
each  two  ounces  ;  of  rofemary,  marjoram,  and  lavender 
flowers,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  of  rednfied  fpirits  of  wine, 
three  pints :  let  them  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat  ten  days  ; 
ftniin  out  the  tinfture,  and  add  to  it  Venice-ftiap  a 
pound  and  a  half ;  of  camphor,  three  ounces  ;  Bar- 
badoes-tar, four  ounces :  of  oil  of  turpentine,  fix 
ounces  ;  and  of  oil  of  amber, '  two  ounces  ;  let 
thefe  digeft  in  die  tinfture  till  the  whole  becomes  a  li- 
niment. 

This  Is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  will  do  wonders 
in  ftrains,  provided  the  creature  have  proper  reft,  and  a* 
proper  bandage  be  added ;  for  thefe  will  prove  of  the  iit- 
moft  fervice,  and  often  do  more  towards  a  cure,  than, 
the  moft  powerful  medicines. 

When  the  flioulder  is  confiderably  fwelled,  it 
ftiould  be  fomented  with  woollen  cloths,  wninf 
out  of  hot  verjuice  and  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will 
prove  of  great  ufe,  and  remarkably  facilitate  the 
cure. 

STRAIN S  OF  THE.  Knbbs  and  Pasterns.  This  dif- 
eafe  frequently  happens  from  kicks  or  blows ;  accidents 
that  fliould  carefully  be  avoided.  If  the  part  afleAed 
be  greatly  (Welled,  apply  the  poultice  above  recom- 
mended ;  and  when  the  (welling  is  afluaged,  bathe  the 
limb  with  the  medicines  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle. 

The  French  farriers  ftrongly  recommend  the  follow-  • 
ing  poultice  for  old  ftfains ;  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  it  is  a  very  effeAual  medicine,  and  has  performed 
3  O  2  *        •  cures 
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cures  when  dll  others  have  faJlcd :  Take  of  common  tar 
one  pound  :  ftir  it  together  over  a  fire  till  it  incorpo- 
rates, then  add  two  ounces  of  bole  ammoniac  finely 
powdered,  and  a  fufficicnt  quantity  of  oatmeal,  to  bring 
it  to  the  confiftence  of  a  poultice,  together  with  lard 
enough  to  prevent  its  growing  dry  :  let  this  be  applied  to 
the  part  ancded  fpread  on  cloth,  and  renewed  twice  a- 
day.  " 

STRAIN  IN  THE  Hock.  Let  the  part  be  well  foakcd 
in  cooling  and  repelling  medicines ;  but  if  the  liga- 
ments arc  hurt  and  the  injury  attended  with  wcaknefs 
and  pain,  foment  them  with  the  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
vinegar,  or  the  deco<5Vion  abovementioned,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  crude  fal  ammoniac,  and  a  handful  of  wood- 
afties^boiled  in  it.  If  a  hardnefs  (hould  remain  on  the 
QUtfide,  it  fhould  be  removed  by  repeated  blifte rings, 
\for  which  puirofe  the  following  ointment  (hould  be 
ufed :  Take  of  nerve  and  marfhmallow  ointment,  of 
each  two  ounces ;  of  quickfitver  one  ounce,  well  ruhbed 
with  Ventre  turpentine  ;  of  Sfant/Ji  flies  powdered,  a 
drachm  and  a  half;  and  ot  oil  of  origanum,  two 
•drachms  j  make  the  whole  into  an  ointment,  and  apply 
it  pretty  thick  to. the  part  afFeded,  after  the  hair  has 
been  cut  as  elofe  as  poflible. 

For  other  ftrains :  Take  of  hog's-lard,  nerve-oil, 
bole-ammoniac,  and  Caftile-foap,  of  each  half  a 
fK>und  :  boil  them  well  together,  keeping  them  ftirring 
till  the  eompolition  is  cold,  and*  put  in  a  pipkin 
for  ufe  ;  and  when  you  have  occafion,  anoint  the 
part  affli£led,  with  this  ointment,  warm,  rubbing  it  well 
in. 

For  a  ftrain  newly  done  :  take  white-wine  vinegar, 
bole  ammoniac,  the  whites  of  eggf ,  and  bean  flour, 
beat  all  thefe  into  a  falve,  and  lay  it  on  the  fore  very 
hot. 

For  a  ftrain  or  grief  proceeding  from  heat ;  beat  the 
whites  of  fix  eggs  with  a  pint  of  white-wine  vinegar  ; 
oil  of  rofes  anomyrtles,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  bole  am- 
moniac  four  ounces,  as  much  dragon's-blood,  and  as 
much,  bean  or  wheat  flour  (the  firft  is  the  beft)  as  will 
thicken  them ;  make  it  into  a  falve,  and  having  fpread 
it  upon  hurds,  lay  it  upon  the  part'  affefted,  but 
do  not  renew  the  application  till  the  firft  is  grown 
dry. 

For  a  new  finew-ftrain  \  take  bole  ammoniac  in 
powder  one  ounce,  of  common  foap  four  ounces,  the 
whites  of  new-laid  eggs,  half  a  gill  of  brandy,  a  cill  of 
white-^ine  viricgar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  new 
wort,  and  half  a  gill  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  incorporate 
thefe  very  well  together  with  your  hands,  and  rub  and 
chafe  the  thinneft  of  it  upon  the  part  aggrieved,  a  hot 
fire  fliovel  being  held  before  it  ;  then  daub  it  all  over 
with  the  thickeft  in  the  nature  of  a  charge,  or  hurds, 
and  bind  it  tip  with  a  linen  cloth  ;  and  if  you  fee  occa- 
fion you  may  renew  the  charge. 

The  back  finews  arc  comnrtonly  ftrained,  a  misfortune 
eafily  difcovered  by  a  fwelling,  which  fometimes  ex- 
tends from  the  backfide  of  the  knee  down  to  the  heel  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  the  horfe  fets  that  leg  before  the 
other. 

The  moft  eflSbdtual  method  of  removing  this  com- 
plaint, is  to  bathe  the  tendon  three  or  four  times  a-day. 


fwith  hot  vincgaT;  and,  If  the  part  be  conGdenbly 
fwelled,  to  apply  a  rdlringcnt  poultice,  made  with  bnn 
or  oatmeal,  boiled  in  vinegar,  ftrong  beer,  or  red  wiac 
lees,  and  a  fufHcient  quantity  of  lard  added  to  prevent 
its  growing  thick.  When  the  fwelling  is  removed, 
bathe  with  the  opodeldoc  abovementioned,  or  with  a 
compofition  of  camphorated  fpirits  of  wine,  and  oil  of 
amber  j  obferving  to  roll  a  proper  bandage  round  the 
part.  Some  apply  to  the  part  aJfFcdled,  currier's  (hav. 
mgs  wet  with  vinegar ;  and  others  a  compofition  of  tir 
and  fpirits  of  wine :  both  thefe  have  been  found  of  great 
ufe.  But  an  injury  of  this  kind  muft  not  be  expedcd  to 
be  removed  immediately  ;  reft  is  abfolutely  neccffary; 
and  it  would  be  of  great  fervice,  if  the  creature  were 
turned  to  grafs,  as  foon  as  the  fwelling  is  removed,  and 
the  other  medicii}cs  have  had  a  proper  time  to  ope- 
rate ;  or,  ,       . 

Put  an  ounce  of  Vcntce  turpentine  into  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine,  fti^-  them  well  together, 
and  rub  the  ftrained  part  well  with  it,  having  firft 

,  warmed  it  over  a  chafing  difti  of  coals  \  repeat  this  once 
a  day,  for  three  or  four  daysfucceflively.  If  you  can- 
not get  Venice  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine  will  do  as 
well. 

If  the  horfe's  finews  are  fo  ftrained,  that  the  limb 
or  member  is  rendered  ufelefs,  take  cantharides, 
euphorbium,  mercury,  and  double  tlie  quantity  of  oil 
of  bays  to  all  the  reft,  reduce  the  hard  drugs  to  a  pow. 
der,  and  pound  them  together  with  the  oil  to  a  falve,  and 
apply  it  to  the  part  aggrieved  :  and  though  it  makes  it 
fore,  it  will  give  ftrength  and  ftraightnefs  to  the  fi- 
news. 

The  fore  may  be  healed  with  the  ointment  of  popu- 
leum,  frefli  butter  or  deer's-grcafe,  warm. 

A  Strain  in  the  Coffin, 

If  a  ftrain  in  the  coflin  joint  is  not  difcovered  in  time, 
the  part  will  grow  fo  ftirf*  that  the  horfe  will  touch  the 
ground  only  with  his  toe  ;  nor  can  the  joint  be  moved 
by  the  hand.  The  only  method  that  can  in  this 
cafe  be  purfued  with  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  is  repeated 
bliftering,  and  then  firing  the  part  foperficially ; 
or. 

Take  hog's-lard,  Cajlile  foap  and  bole  ammoniac 
powdered,  and  alfo  nerve  oil,  of  each  equal  quantities, 
boil  them  together,  and  keep  them  .ftirring  whilft  they 
are  on  the  fire ;  then  put  the  mixture  in  a  gallipot  for 
ufe,  and  when  you  ufe  it,  rub  it  in  well  with  your  hand, 
and  then  pafs  a  hot  iron  over  it :  repeat  this  once  a  day 
till  the  horfe  is  well. 

A  charge  for  the  fame.  Take  black  pitch,  Burgundi 
pitch,  and  common  turpentine,  ot  each  four  ounces, 
melt  them  together,  and  when  they  are  "well  mixed,  lay 
the  charge  or  falve,  round  the  joint,  as  hot  as  the  horfe 
can  well  bear  it,  cover  it  immediately  lyith  flocks,  and 
when  that  comes  off,  lay  on  another  charge  if  there  be 
occafion. 

STRANGLE  in  Horses,  is  not,  as  fome  fuppofe,  a 
quinfey,  but  an  inflammation  in  a  horfe's  throat,  pro- 
ceeding  from  fome  choleric  or  bloody  fluxion,  which 
comes  out  oLdie  tucaachcs  of  the  throat  veins  into  thofe 

parts, 
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p3rt<i|  ftnd  there  breed  fome  hot  inflammatiotii  excited 
by  a  hard  cold  winter,  or  by  cold  catchcd  after  hard  rid- 
ing or  labour. 

ColtSy  and  young  horfes  under  (ix  years  of  age,  are 
generally  the  fubjech  of  this  difcafc  ;  and  it  never  re- 
turns a  fecond  time  to  the  fame  horfe. 

It  is  a  hard  fwelling  between  the  horfe's  chaps,  upon 
the  roots  of  his  tongue,  and  about  his  throat,  which 
fwelling,  if  not  prevented,  will  ftop  his  windpipe,  and 
fo  ftrangle  or  choak  him. 

The  fymptoms  attending  this  diforder  are  great  heat 
and  feverifhnefs,  a  painfiJ  cough,  with  great  inclina- 
tion to  drink  without  being  able.  Some  horfes  lofe 
their  appetite  intircly,  and  others  eat  but  very  little,  occa- 
(loned  by  the  pain  rcfulting  from  tlic  motion  of  the  jaws 
in  chewing  and  fwallowing. 

This  difeafe,  though  very  troublefome,  is  dangerous 
oniy  when  the  fwelling  turns  upward  againft  the  wind- 
pipe and  gullet,  when  the  horfe  is  liable  to  fuffocation, 
unl<9fs  it  breaks  (bon ;  or  when  the  horfe  runs  at  the  nofe, 
a  fuie  fign  that  the  difeafe  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  and 
has  affected  other  parts. 

The  ftrangles  is  not,  properly  (peaking,  a  difeafe  of 
itfelf,  but  a  crifis  of  others ;  an  effort  of  nature,  which 
has  throw  the  (lending  humours  on  thofe  parts.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  we  muft  by  all  means  promote 
a  fuppuration.  This  is  to  afilft  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  load  of  offending  matter,  which  clogs 
and  diftyrbs  the  animal  machme.  The  fwellings, 
therefore,  ihould  be  kept  conftantly  moift  with  an  oint- 
ment of  marflimallows,  and  the  head  and  neck  covered 
with  a  warm  hood.  The  following  poultice  will  alfo 
be  of  great  ufe  in  promoting  a  fuppuration,  and  therefore 
a  very  proper  application  in  this  difeafe  :  take  of  the 
leaves  of  marihmallows,  ten  handfuls  ;  of  the  roots  of 
white  lily,  half  a  pound  ;  of  linfeed  and  fenugreek  feeds 
bruifed,  of  each  tour  ounces;  boil  them  in  two  quarts 
of  water,  till  the  whole  becomes  of  a  pulpy  confiftence ; 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  the 
ointment  of  marihmallows,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
hog's-lard  to  prevent  its  growing  Aiff  and  dry. 

This  poultice  fhould  be  applied  hot  twice  a  day,  and 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  maturity  of  the  fwelling  ;  for 
the  maacr  will  be  formed  in  five  or  fix  days,-  and  open 
itfelf  a  paffage  through  the  (kin.  If  the  opening  formed 
by  nature  be  capacious  enough  to  admit  a  free  difcKarge 
of  the  morbid  matter,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  to  en- 
lai^e  ;  but  if  not,  you  mufi  not  fail  to  do  it  with  a  knife 
or  lancet. 

When  the  fwelling  is  broke,  and  the  orifice  of  a 

S»roper  fize  to  difcharge  the  matter,  drefs  it  with  the 
bllowing  ointment  fpread  on  tow,  but  apply  over  the 
drd&ng  the  above  poultice,  in  order  to  promote  the 
digeftion,  and  remove  the  remains  of  hardnefs  occafioned 
by  inflammation  :  take  of  rofin  and  Burgundy  pitch,  of 
each  a  pound  and  a  half;  of  honey  and  common  tur- 
pentine, of  each  eight  ounces ;  ox  yellow  wax,  four 
ounces;  of  bog's  lard,,  one  pound;  and  of  verdigris 
finely  powdered,  one  ounce:  melt  the  ingredients  to- 
gether, but  do  not  put  in  the  verdigris  till  the  veflel  is 
removed  from. the  fire,  and  then  the  ointment  muft 


be  continued  ftinring  till  cold,  otherwife  the  verdigris 
will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sometimes  the  fever  and  inflammation  are  at  a  con- 
fiderable  height  at  the  beginning  of  the  firangles ;  in 
this  cafe  it  will  be  neceffary  to  take  away  a  moderate 
quantity  of  blood,  and  to  dilute  the  remainder  with 
plenty  of  water-gruel,  or  warm  water,  mafhcs,  and 
the  like. 

If  the  running  at  the  nofe,  which,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  fometimes  attends  the  ftrangles,  (hould  con- 
tinue after  the  fwellings  are  broke,  there  will  be  dan- 
ger of  weakening  the  hoife.  An  ounce  of  jefuit's  bark^ 
therefore,  or  a  ftrong  deco<Slion  of  guaiacum  (havings, 
(hould  be  given  him  for  fome  time  everyday,"  which 
will  have  a  very  good  effcft  in  ftopping  their  glan- 
dular difchatges,  and  drying  up  ulcers  of  all  kinds  in 
horfes. 

When  the  horfe  has  recovered  his  ftrength,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  pui^e  him;  and  if  any  hardnefs  (houid  re- 
main sllfter  the  wound  is  healed,  it  may  be  difperfed  by 
the  mercurial  ointment. 

The  fever  may  be  moderated  by  cooling  and  laxative, 
but  not  purging  clyfters  ;  or  by  the  falinc  powder,  as 
directed  m  the  article,  Fevers  ;  but  be  carerul  to  avoid 
repellents  of  all  kinds. 

As  foon  as  the  fever  is  moderated,  if  there  is  any 
difchaige  at  the  nofe,  give  one  ounce  of  bark  every  day, 
and  continue  it  until  the  difcharge  is  abated  ;  and  if 
any  hardnefs  remain  about  the  part  where  the  tumour 
was,  rub  it  every  diy  with  the  ftronger  blue  oint- 
ment. 

The  bailard-ftrangles  is  a  flight  degree  of  the  true 
Ibrt,  in  which  the  horfe  is  reftlefs,  feverifh,  and  will  lay 
down  very  often,  but  foon  and  fuddenly  ftart  up  again. 
Sometimes  this  name  is  given  to  fwellings  in  old 
horfes  about  the  lower,  and  fometimes  the  upper  part, 
betwixt  the  upper  jaw-bones,  which  arifes  from  a  poor, 
bad  habit  of  body,  frequent  colds,  and  hard  ufage. 

But  if  it  fhould  happen  to  break  inwardly,  then 
perfume  his  head  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  by  burning 
frankincenfe  or  maftich  under  his  nof<,  or  elfe  by  put- 
ting a  hot  coal  upon  wet  hay,  the  fipoke  -of  which  let 
him  receive  up  his  noftrils;  orwith  a  red  hot  iron  thrufta 
hole  through  the  fkin  on  both  fides  the  weafon,  and  after 
it  has  begun  to  matter,  mix  butter,  tannrrs  water,  and 
fait  together,  and  anoint  the  fore  every  day  till  it  is 
whole :  bleeding  in  the  mouth  is  alfo  very  good  for  this 
diftemper. 

Mr.  Lawrence  fays  the  ftrangles  is  a  well-known 
difeafe,  which  attacks  moft  colts,  and,  according  to 
Gibson,  ufually  upon  their  being  firft  put  to  labour, 
terminating  in  a  critical  abfcefs  qnder  the  jaws. 

The  old  Englijh  term  for  this  difeafe,  was  the Jlran-^ 
gulHon;  and  Blundevil,  after  Laurentius  Russius^ 
and  the  Italian  writers,  compares  it  to  the  Cynanche  ox 
Angina  of  the  human  fjpecies,  giving  of  it,  however,  a 
very  lame  and  imperfedk  account.  Solleysel  ftyles  it 
a  northern  difeafe,  and  compares  it  with  the  fmalUpo^ty 
as  thofe  before  him  had  compared  it  to  the  quinfey,  and 
it  no  doubt  bears  analogy,  in  many  refpeAs,  with  both 
difeafes.     It  is  one  of  thofe  fpontaneous  efibrts  of  na- 

ture^ 
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ture,  to  difturden  herfdf  of  a  fuperflux  of  hiimours, 
whichas  final,  and  does  nqt  recur ;  as  to  the  vives,  to 
vhich  aged  Korfes  are  fabjedly  they  either  bear  no  ela- 
tion to  the  ftrangles,  or  this  latter  diforder,  in  age, 
makes  a  different  appearance.  The  matter  of  me 
ftraogles  is  contagious  in  a  certain  degree,  fince  a  coun- 
try farrier  propagated  the  difeafe  by  inoculation,  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  to  recommend  fuch  unneceflary  prac- 
tice. 

The  authors  to  be  confulted  in  this  cafe,  are  Gibson 
and  Bracken,  all  our  other  writers,  without  refervc, 
having  merely  copied  them:  thofe  who  may  find  it 
convenient  **  to  fink  a  tedious  hour  in  the  ferious  tafk 
of  criticifm,"  may  jrefer  to  Mr.  Tapun  on  the  ftran- 
gles ;  where  that  moft  unfortunate  of  critics,  like  a  true 
bignior  Apundator,  or  Knieht  of  the  Peftle,  has  fup- 
pofed  that  comminuted,  muS.  neceffarily  and  exclufively 
mean,  pulverifed! 

Although  tile  (Iraneles  commonly  attacks  young 
horfes  on  their  being  nrft  brought  to  labour,  and  the 
nourifhing  diet  of  the  ftablc,  at  leaft  before  they  arrive 
at  five  years ;  yet  I  have  both  known  unb^ke  colts 
feized  with  it  m  the  fields,  and  horfes  which  have 
fcfcaped  it  during  their  lives.  Among  colts  at  grafs,  it 
has  probably  been  fometimes  contagious.  It  is  the 
cufiom  to  fuf&r  a  colt  to  run  it  off  at  grafs ;  but  I 
ihould  much  rather  prefer  the  taking  him  up  inftantly 
into  warm  keep,  and  proper  care,  left  the  difchaige 
ihould  be  checked  by  the  repulfive  proper^  of  the  cold 
air,  and  a  part  of  the  difeafe,  from  infufficient  (blurion, 
be  left  in  the  habit  to  re-appear  in  time,  under  the  guife 
and  denomination-  of  vives.  Bracken  feems  inclined, 
under  fome  circumftances,  to  repel  the  ftrangles  ;  but 
thofe  onlv  in  which  it  could  poflibly  be  fafe  practice,  in 
my  opinion,  are,  when  the  tumour  or  tumours  art 
fmall,  phlegmatic,  and  difincUned  to  fuppuration. 
They  may  then  be  treated  with  repellents  as  the  vives, 
alterative  or  puigative  medicines  being  joined.  This 
is  no  very  uncommon  cafe  even  with  colts. 

The  figns  of  the  approach  of  thisdifeafe,  are  thnifting 
out  of  the  nofe,  hoarie  cough,  feverifh  heat,  hot  breath, 
heavy  and  languid  eyes,  difficulty  in  deglutition .  A  fwell- 
ing  appears  between  the  ja^-bone,  increafing  daily  until 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day,  when  the  impofthumation  breaks, 
difchaming  a  large  quantity  of  matter.  In  this  favour- 
able cafe,  nothing  more  is  neceflfary  than  to  clothe  the 
head  well,  anoint  the  abfcefs  twice  a  day  with  an  emol- 
liicnt  ointment,  and  perhaps  to  enlaige  the  orifice,  in 
a  fmall  degree,  when  the  matter  firft  appears,  and  to 
heal  afterwards  with  camphorated  fpirits.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  horfe's  diet  (hould  be  fott  and  warm,  with 
warm  water,  or  white  water,  plenty  of  gruel,  and  the 
felts  as  occafion  may  demand. 

Should  the  diforder  arife  upward  amon^  the  glands, 
and  divide  itfelf  into  feveral  tumours,  which  maturate 
at  diflferent  periods,  the  progrefs  and  cure  may  be  tedi- 
^s:  but  when  the  abftrefs  is  formed  above,  nearly 
about  the  head  of  the  windpipe,  there  is  a  degree  of 
danger,  fince  it  may  prevent  a  horfe  from  fwallowing 
for  ieveral  days ;  and  if  fuppuration  be  long  delayed, 
a  fuifocation  may  enfue.  In  this  fituatioA  the  eyes  will 
he  fixed,  and  the  noftrils  dilated,  as  in  convulfion. 


Running  at  the  nofe  is  looked  upon  as  an  un&vouraUe 
fymptom.  Sometimes  the  fwelling  arifes  on  the  infidc 
of  the  jaw-bone,  when  it  i^  a  confiderable  time  in  com* 
ing  to  maturity;  and  the  difchaige  mull  be  cva. 
cuated  by  the  mouth. 

When  it  is  neceffary  to  promote  fuppuration  by  art, 
unguents  and  warm  fomentations,  uled  three  or  four 
I  times  a  day,  are  preferable  to  poultices  in  this  refped, 
that  the  latter  are  apt  to  become  cold,  and  by  their  re- 
pelling  eifed  in  that  ftate,  to  undo  all  the  good  thej 
may  have  prcvioufly  done ;  a  difficulty  I  have  often 
experienced :  but  it  the  attendant  will  take  the  paini 
of  replacing  the  poultice,  the  inftant  they  lofe  the 
neceiiary  d^ree  of  heat,  there  is  no  method  half  fo 
efficacious.  Receipts  for  poultices,  embrocations,  un. 
guents,  and  preparations  of  various  kinds,  will  be 
found  by  a  reference  to  the  different  articles. 

Should  the  difcharge  proceed  by  the  mouth,  clea^ife 
frequently  witji  equal  pirts  of  beft  vinegar  and  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  brandy,  diluted  a  little  with  water,  and 
fweetened  with  honey.  Wafh  the  noftrils  with  the 
fame,  paying  all  poinble  attention  to  cleanlinefs.  Ufe 
no  premature  attempt  to  open  the  abfcefs,  but  (hould 
nature  be  too  tardy,  a  depending  orifice  may  be  made, 
not  too  deep,  with  a  lighted  candle,  or  prcferablj  with 
a  fmall  pointed  cauterv.  If  the  fever  run  too  high, 
bleed  once ;  (hould  it  oecome  hedic  and  malL^nant, 

J^ive  the  fever-drink ;  and  in  cafe  of  much  difchaige 
rom  the  nofe,  that  the  horfe  appears  weakened,  the 
bark  with  red  vrinc  will  be  the  beft  reftorative;  or 
ftrong  deco6lions  of  guaiacum,  rendered  palatable  with 
raifins,  fics,  and  honey,  a  quart  a  day  for  a  week  or 
two.  Indurations  of  the  glands  remaining  after  the 
cure,  will  be  beft  difperfed  by  (bong  mercurial  unc* 
tion,  keeping  the  hone  fsKfe  from  cold,  and  mild  mcr- 
curial  phytic.  In  the  fame  manner  the  vives  ait  to  be 
treated. 

In  this  diforder,  maihes  muft  be  the  conftant  food, 
in  fmall  proportions,  to  prevent  wafte ;  in  each  of 
which  Mr.  Taplin  direds  to  put  of  liquorice  and  anni- 
feed  powders,  half  an  ounce,  and  about  two  ounces  of 
honey,  or,  in  lieu  of  this  laft,  a  auart  of  malt.  The 
drink,  confifting  of  warm  water  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  fcalded  bran  or  water-niiel,  mould  be  given 
in  fmall  quantities,  and  often.  The  head  muft  be  kept 
well  covered  with  flannel,  as  the  warmth  will  greatly 
tend  to  afifift  in  promoting  the  necei&ry  difchaige; 
though,  unlefs  circumftances  and  weather  fturbid,  the 
horfe  need  not  be  confined^  but  fliould  have  the  advan- 
tage of  air  and  gentle  exercife.  Nor  (hould  regular 
dreffing,  and  the  accuftomed  courfe  of  ftable  difciplioe, 
be  omitted,  but  only  ufed  in  a  lefs  degree  than  when  is 
health.  This  diftemper  is  feldon  dangerous,  nnlcfi 
from  negled,  jgnorant  treatment,  or  cruel  uiage.  b 
generally  terminates  with  a  running  at  the  nofe,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree ;  which  fliould  be  frequently 
cleanfed  from  the  infide  of  die  noftrils,  \xf  means  of  a 
fponge  fufficiently  moiftcned  in  water,  to  prevent  its 
acquiring  an  adhefion  to  thofe  pans,  or  a  foulncis  ani 
fetor  that  would  ihortly  become  acsimonioiu* 

If  a  havdnefs  femaiaa  after  tfac  ibses  ace  Jiealed  19, 
they  may  be  anointed  with  the  following  mercurial 

ointment: 
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ointment :  Take  of  crude  mercury  and  quickfilver ^  one 
ounce  ;  Fenice  turpentine,  half  an  ounce ;  rub  together 
in  a  mortar  till  the  globules  of  the  quickiUver  are  no 
longet"  viiible;  then  add,  by  little  and  little,  two 
ounces  of  hqg's-lard,  juft  warm  and  liquified ;  and  let 
the  whole  be  clofe  covered  for  ufe.  When  die  horfc 
has  recovered  his  ftrength,  pumng  will  be  necefiarv. 

If  a  copious  and  oflSsnfive  difchaige  from  the  noftrils 
(hould  continue  after  the  abfcefs  is  healed  up,  there 
will  be  reafon  to  fufpedl  the  difeafe  called  the  slanders, 
treated  of  in  the  laft  article.  A  certain  auttior  fays, 
'^  If  a  large  tumour  foon  appears,  the  difeafe  will  eauly 
be  conquered,  and  a  lading  cure  may  be  expected ;  but 
to  begin  the  cure  it  will  be  neceflaiy  to  make  a  cata- 
plafm  or  poultice :  fpread  it  upon  fome  coarfe  cloth, 
and  few  it  tight  about  the  fwelling  with  a  packing  needle 
and  twine." 

Take  leaves  of  mallows  and  of  mar(hmallow8,  of 
each  fix  or  eight  handfuls ;  two  pounds  of  white  lily 
roots  ;  linfeed  and  fenugreek,  in  powder^  of  each  one 
pound  \  and  half  a  quai^ern  of  bran  :  boil  tl^em  all  to- 
gether in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water  till  they  are  fofit, 
then  beat  them  up  together  and  boil  them  again  to  a 
thick  poultice;  apply  this  warm,  night  and  morning, 
after  (tir ring  a  pound  of  hog's  lard  into  it.  When  the 
matter  comes  forward,  the  tumour  is  to  be  opened,  and 
the  matter  fqueezed  out ;  but  the  fame  kind  of  poultice 
to  be  conftaiitly  and  regularly  applied  warm  \  and  in 
a  few  days  the  whole  will  be  run  off. 

^'  Bleeding  and  purging  mud  be  omitted  till  the  mat- 
ter is  all  entirely  drawn  away  by  the  above  cataplafm  \ 
after  which  give  him  the  following  cathartic  once, 
twice,  or  three  times  ; 

Take  jalap  and  aloes,  in  powder,  of  each  fix  drachms ; 
fal  polychrefi,  two  ounces ;  fal  diureticus,  half  an 
ounce ;  buckthorn  fyrup,  two  otinces  and  a  half;  mix 
them  together  into  a  ball  for  one  dofe.  It  may  be  re- 
peated every  fourth  day,  for  three, times,  if  the  horfe 
is  not  too  weak  to  bear  it. 

Warm  mafties,  from  the  time  the  animal  is  taken 
ill  till  the  humour  is  difperfed,  fhould  not  be  negledl- 
ed ;  and  warm  water  to  be  given  to  him  the  day  he 
takes  the  phyfic. 

Another  receipt.  Take  marihmallows,  groundfel, 
chamomile,  and  hart's-tongue ;  bray  them  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  fmallage,  and  fry  the  whole  with 
hogVlard ;  lo,  being  very  hot,  apply  it  to  the  place, 
which  ought  to  be  under  the  caul,  and  it  will  mollify 
the  fwelling,  and  by  degrees  remove  the  obftru<^ion  of 
the  pafTage.  Then  take  roche-alum,  honey,  and  the 
white  excrements  of  a  dog,  and  diflblve  them  with 
brown  fugar  candy  in  a  quart  of  milk ;  give  it  him 
hot,  and  fo  continue  doing  for  a  week,  morning  and 
evening  ;  renewing  Hkewife  the  poultice  once  a  day. 

STRANGURY,  \in  Horses,  a  diftemper  to 

STRANGULLION,  ^which  they  are  incident, 
whrch  may  be  known  by  the  horfe's  having  an  inclina- 
tion to  fiale  oft^n,  and  yet  vDiding  only  a  lew  drops. 

This,  may  happen  to  a  horfe  various  ways  ;  fometimes 
by  hard'  riding,  or  much  labour ;  fometimes  by  hot 
meats  and  drinks,  and  fometimes  by  an  ulceration  of 
the  bladder,  ^c^ 


The  firft  application  neceflary  is  to  bleed  largely, 
and  after  the  operation  give  the  following  drink,  and 
repeat  it  two  or  three  times  every  two  hours  :  TaJtc  of 
Fitiici  turpentine,  well  rubbed  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  one  ounce  ;  of  nitre,  or  fait  prunella,  fix 
drachms ;  of  fweet  oil,  half  a  pint ;  and  a  pint  of  white 
wine. 

The  horfe  fhould  have  plenty  of  marflimallow  dc* 
codHon,  with  an  ounce  of  nitre,  the  fame  quantity  of 
gum  arabic,  and  two  ounces  of  honey  diffolved  in  every 
quart  of  it :  for  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  the  more 
a  horfe  drinks  of  this  emollierit  decodion,  efpecially 
when  improved  with  nitre,  gum  arabic,  and  honey, 
the  fooner  he  will  recover ;  as  it  will  greatly  tend  to 
remove  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  and  confcquently  tp 
terminate  its  effeds. 

Some  bathe  the  horfe's  loins  with  warm  water,  and 
then  tempering  bread  and  bay  berries  with  butter,  give 
him  two  or  three  balls  of  it  lor  three  days  fucceflively. 
Or, 

You  may  ufe  powder  of  flint-ftone  calcined,  mixed 
with  an  ounce  ot  the  powder  of  pariley-feed,  and  as 
much  of  that  of  ivy-berries,  and  boil  them  a  little  in 
a  pint  of  claret,  and  give  the  horfe,  and  it  will  do. 
Or, 

A  quartof  newtniik,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fugar,  brew  them  well  together,  and  give  it  to  the 
horfe  to  drink  in  the  morning  fafting,  and  keep  him 
warm.  *  Or,  boil  a  good  quantity  of  hog's  fennel  in 
the  water,  you  give  nim  to  drink,  and  it  will  cure 
him. 

The  following  poultice  applied  acrofs  the  loins,  over 
the  kidneys,  hath  been  followed  by  good  tStSts : 
'  Take  a  handful  of  garlic,  frcih-gathcred  ;  of  muf- 
tard-feed  and  fre(h  hoxie-radiih  root,  bruifed,  each  half 
a  pound;  camphire,  two  ounces :  green  foap,  enough 
to  give  the  whole  a  proper  connftence ;  fpread  it  on  . 
a  coarfe  cloth,  and  renew  it  every  twenty-four  hours 
until  the  horfe  ftales  eafily. 

STRAPS  OF  A  Saddle  ;  are  fmall  leather  ftraps, 
nailed  to  the  bows  of  the  faddle,  with  which  the  girths 
are  made  faft  to  the  faddle. 

STRIKE  A  Nail  ;  is  to  drive  it  through  the  horfe's 
fhoe,  and  the  hofn  or  hoof  of  his  foot ;  and  to  rivet  it 
for  holding  on  the  (hoe. 

STRINGS,  OR  Lines,  devices  wherewith  to  take 
birds,  both  great  and  fmall,  and  even  water-fowl ; 
they  are  made  of  long'  fmall  cords,  knott<;d  here  and 
there,  and  containing  in  length  as  many  fathoms  as  the 
places  or  haunts  where  you  are  to  lay  them  require : 
thefe  are  of  great  ufe  in  taking  of  all  forts  of  large 
wild-fowl,  as  alfo  for  plovers  ot  both  kinds. 

When  you  are  to  ufe  thefe  firings,  they  muft  be  limed 
with  the  firongeft  bird-liyne ;   when  aoming  lo  their 
haunts,  if  it  be  before  the  evening  flight,  it  muft  be 
before  fun-fet ;  if  for  the  morning-flight,  at  leaft  two 
hours  before  day;  and  having  a  bundle  of  fmall  fticks, 
about  two  feet  long,  fiiarpened  at  both  ends,  and  with- 
a  little  fork  at  the  upper  end,  let  them  be  pricked  a- 
little  (lant-wife,  fo  that  they  may  be  within  a  fpot  and  • 
a  half  of  the  ground ;  then  fliall  thefe  lime-twigs  be' 
drawn  and  laid  upon  the  forks,  fome  rows  higher  than . 

others. 
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others,  and  higher  in  one  place  than  another,  like  wa- 
ter waves,  till  every  row  be  filled,  and  the  haunt 
covered  all  over  ;  then  fatten  the  end  with  a  flipping 
loor,  in  fuch  manner  that  upon  any  violent  ftrain  the 
whole  ftring  may  loofen  and  lap  about  any  thine  that 
touches  it,  and  by  this  invention  great  numbers  of  fowl, 
efpecially  plovers,  may  be  taken,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  flocks  they  come  in,  and  they  are  generally  taken 
at  their  coming  upon  the  ground,  whofe  nature  it  is 
to  fweep'  clofe,  and  fo  falling  amongft  the  ftrings,  are 
taken. 

.  There  is  no  need  you  fliould  be  conftantly  at  watch, 
for  being  entangled  they  cannot  loofen  tncmfelves ; 
when  you  have  done  your  fport,  lay  them  up  for  an- 
other time,  only  you  muft  new  daub  them  with  frefti 
bird-lime :  you  may  make  ufe  of  thefe  firings  and  lines 
/or  taking  water-fowl,  and  then  ufe  the  beft  and  ftrong- 
cft  bird-lime  you  can  get,  thefe  ftrings  being  laid  over 
the  rivers,  ponds,  or  plalhes  of  water  where  you  defign 
to  take  any,  which  muft  be  in  fuch  places  where  their 
haunts  are,  and  let  the  faid  ftrings  almoft  touch  the 
water,  and  be  as  thick  laid  as  before  diredted  for  land- 
fowl  ;  arid  this  caution  muft  be  carefully  obfcrved, 
not  to  ufe  fuch  ftrings  in  moon-ftiiny  nights,  for  the 
.Aadow  of  the  light  will  certainly  create  a  jealoufy  in 
the  fowl,  and  fo  fpoil  your  frort.     See  Springs. 

STRING-HALT,  in  Horses,  an  Imperfeftion, 
which  is  a  fudden  twitching  or  fnatching  up  his  hinder- 
leg,  much  higher  than  the  other ;  to  this  the  beft 
mettled  horfes  are,  for  the.  nioft'part,  more  fubjedl 
tlian  others. 

It  feiz^s  them  after  a  fudden  taking  of  cold,  after 
hard  riding,  or  fore  labour :  efpecially  by  wafliing  him 
while  he  is  hot,  which  chills  his  bloou,  and  fo  benumbs 
his  (inews,  that  it  will  fometimes  take  away  the  fenfe 
and  feeling  of  a  limb. 

For  the  cure :  Take  up  the  hmder  vein  upon  the 
thigh,  and  underneath  the  fame  there  lies  a  ftring, 
which  you  muft  cut  away,  and  then  anoint  him  with 
butter  and  fait,  and  he  yriW  go  well. 

Some  ufe  a  particular  ointment  for  this  purpofe,  pre- 
pared as  foUoM's : 

Take  oil  of  worm,  nerve  oil,  oil  of  petroleum,  of 
foike,  of  piece  or  patch  greafe,  of  each  two  ounces ;  of 
London  treacle,  four  ounces  ;  of  hog's  greafe,  two 
pounds  ;  fet  all  on  the  fire,  and  when  they  are  melted, 
take  them  ofl^,  and  keep  ftirring  it  till  it  is  cold,  and 
with  this  anoint  the  part  aflicfted  every  day,  and  bind 
him  with  a  foft  thumb-band,  from  the  paftcm  to  the 
top  of  the  hoof;  repeat  this  for  ten  days  together,  rub- 
bing and  chafing  in  the  ointment  very  well  for  a  long 
time,  holding  a  red-hot  fire-ftiovel  againft  it. 

The  keep  the  parts  warm,  litter  the  horfe  well,  and 
make  the  thumb-bands  lefs  and  fliortcr  every  day,  till 
you  perceive  the  horfe  to  ftand  on  both  legs  alike,  and 
be  recovering :  but  he  muft  not  yet  be  ridden,  fo  as 
to  fweat  much,  for  a  month  afters:  and  as  foon  as 
warm  weather  comes  on,  put  him  to  grafs  in  fome  dry 
pafture,  where  he  may  not  want  water,  but  let  him  be 
taken  out  again  before  cold  weather  comes,  and  while 
lie  is  in  the  ftable  let  him  be  kept  warm,  and  fo  he  will 
i)€  free  from  the  ftring-halt. 


STUB.  A  fplinter  of  frefti-cut  under-wood,  thai 
gets  into  the  horfe's  foot  when  he  runs,  and  piercing 
the  folc  through  the  ouick,  becomes  more  or  lefs  danger- 
ous, according  as  it  nnks  more  or  lefs  into  the  ft)ot.  ^ 

STUD.  A  place  where  ftallions  and  mares  are 
kept  to  propagate  the  kind,  or  elfe  the  word  fignific* 
the  ftallions  and  breeding  mares  themfclves;  it  isab. 
folutely  neceflTaiy  there  fhould  be  a  ftud,  if  you  would 
have  an  increale  of  the  horfe  kind;  the  goodAcfsof 
horfes  depend  P^^^y  on  the  goodncfs  of  the  ftud,  and 
their  good  feeding  when  they  are  but  young:  fine  fta!. 
lions,  and  fine  breeding  mare?,  generally  produce  fine 
and  good  colts,  which  will  always  continue  foj  if  they 
are  well  and  carefully  fed. 

Under  this  head  it  is  not  propofcd  to  fpeak  of  any 
fort  of  breed  of  horfes,  but  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  la- 
bour and  draft,  and  therefore  without  mcntionii^ 
thofc  of  a  great  price,  and  fuch  as  are  defigned  for  the 
ufe  of  perfons  or  the  firft  rank,  we  fay  that  a  ftallion 
for  this  end  ought  to  have  a  good  coat,  be  well  mark- 
ed,  vigorous,  and  very  courageous:  care  muft  be  had 
that  he  have  none  of  the  diftempers  upon  him  that  arc 
hereditary,  for  the  foals  will  certainly  be  fubjcdl  to 
the  fame:  he  ought  to  be  of  a  docile  nature,  and 
he  ought  not  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  covering  of  the 
mare  before  he  is  fix  years  old,  for  if  he  is  too  young 
he  will  deceive  them. 

A  good  coat  is  as  eflfential  to  the  marcs  as  to  the 
ftallions;  they  Should  be  well  made,  and  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  fame  mein  and  ftature  as  the  ftallion; 
they  fliould  have  fprightly  eyes,  and  be  well  marked: 
they  ou^ht  not  to  oc  covered  till  they  are  three  years 
old,  and  then  may  continue  to  breed  till  ten;  they 
fliould  have  but  one  foal  in  two  years,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  nourlfli  and  breed  them  up. 

About  a  month  or  two  before  the  ftallrbn  is  turned 
to  the  mares,  he  ought  to  be  fed  with  good  hay  and 
good  oats,  or  wheat-ftraw ;  and  he  muft  not  be«put  to 
any  manner  of  labour,  only  be  walked  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  time  to  time,  for  two  hours  every  day; 
you  muft  never  give  him  above  twenty  mares  to  cover, 
unlefs  you  would  deftroy  him  outright,  or  make  him 
broken  winded ;  and  he  will  continue  to  propagate  his 
kind  from  the  age  of  fix  to  fixteen  years. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  ufual  time  wherein  marcs 
are  to  be  covered,  to  the  end  that  diey  may  foal  in 
Aprily  for  they  go  eleven  months,  and  as  many  days 
over  as  they  are  years  old :  and  the  reafon  why  this 
month  is  pitched  upon,  is,  becaufe  when  they  foal 
the  following  year  there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs  for 
them,  and  confequently  they  will  have  milk  enough  to 
nourifli  their  young. 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that  in  a  ftud  methodi- 
cally managed,  the  mares  fail  not  to  produce  foals,  fo 
much  as  thofe  which  arc  brought  to  the  ftallion,  with- 
out ufing  thefe  precautions  which  are  neceflary  for 
fuch  an  adion ;  for  how  many  perfons  are  there,  who 
as  foon  as  the  mares  cortie  from  their  labour,  take  and 
lead  them  to  be  coveted,  by  which  means  they  are 
very  often  difappointed :  if  you  would  have  your  marc 
keep,  yon  muft  fuflfer  her  to  run  for  about  eight  day<i 
in  good  pafture,  and  then  let  the  ftallion  cover  her 
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once  or  twice  the  fame  daf,  if  he  be  inclined  fo  to  do; 
and  after  (lie  is  covered  let  her  be  condudled  to  her 
pafture,  and  there  continue  her  for  four  days,  after 
which  you  mav  work  her,  but  with  much  mode- 
ration at  the  firft. 

It  is  a  thing  worthy  to  be  obferved,  and  what  the 
countrymen  ought  pofitivcly  to  know,  whether  the 
ftall  ion  he  would  have  to  leap  his  mare,  is  fed  with 
dry  meat  in  the  ftable,  or  on  grafs  in  the  fields;  if  he 
is  at  grafs,  and  the  mares  are  ted  with  dry  meat,,  or  if 
he  is  fed  in  the  ftable,  and  that  the  mares. are  at 
grafs,  their  mares  will  run  a  great  hazard  of  cafting 
their  foals,  or  not  conceiving  at  all,  which  will  fel- 
dom  happen^  if  ufed  to  the  fame  manner  pf  feeding  with 
the  ftallion. 

Before  you  fufFer  your  mare  to  be  covered,  hold  her 
in  your  hand,  and  for  a  (hort  time  in  the  fight  of  the 
hone,  fo  as  (he  may  alfo  look  upon  him;  this  will 
animate  her  very  much,  and  caufe  the  ftallion  to  cover 
her  with  the  more  vigour,  and  be  a  means  to  make 
her  keep  the  better;  to  bring  about  this  generation 
work  you  ought  not  to  have  your  mare  covered  but 
when  ftie  is  ripe  for  it;  and  in  order  to  which  give  her 
a  peck  of  hemp-feed  for  eight  days  fucceflively, 
morning  and  evening,  and  in  cafe  me  will  not  eat 
them  alone,  mix  them  with  her  bran  and  oats,  or  elfe 
keep  her  fafting,  that  fo  hunger  may  bring  her  to  eat 
them  without  any  mixture. 

A  mare  muft  never  be  carried  to  be  covered,  whilft 
fhe  gives  fuck  to  her  colt;  and  that  (he  may  laft  fo 
much  the  longer,  fhe  muft  not  foal,  as  has  oeen  ob- 
ferved,  above  once  in  two  yes^rs;  but  for  as  much  as 
thefe  rules  are  unobferved  by  many,  and  that  tliey  will 
obftinately  have  their  mares  covered  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  have  foaled,  they  ought  not  (o  do  it  till  eight 
days  are  paft,  and  even  then  they  ought  to  ufe  all 
manner  or  means  that  (he  may  haVe  an  inclination 
thereto. 

Some  perfons  in  treating  of  this  fubjedl,  have  ob- 
ferved  that  in  order  to  have  male  colts,  you  need  do 
no  more  than  to  let  your  mares  be  covered  between 
the  firft  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  the  full,  and  that 
they  cannot  fail  in  their  expcSations  herein,  provided 
the  mare  has  a  good  appetite  to  be  covered ;  but  M. 
Chomel  makes  very  flight  of  this  notion,  and  gives  no 
manner  of  credit  to  it. 

When  your  marcs  have  been  covered,  you  muft  fet 
down  the  day,  to  the  end  you  may  avoid  the  inconve- 
niences that  may  happen  when  they  come  to  foal,  for 
they  often  kill  their  foal,  either  out  of  inadvertency, 
or  the  difficulty  they  undergo  in  foaling,  and  therefore 
when  the  day  comes  wherein  they  are  to  foal,  you 
(liould  narrowlv  watch  them,  and  fee  whether  thev 
want  any  help  to  bring  forth,  either  by  ftopping  their 
noftrils  or  otherwife,  making  ufe  of  your  hand  to  faci- 
litate their  foaling. 

The  mare  fometimes  foals  a  dead  foal,  in  which  flic 
runs  a  great  hazard  of  her  life,  without  prefent  reme- 
dy ;  and  therefore  to  help  her  in  this  condition  you 
muft  bruife  fome  polypody  in  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
and  make  her  fwallow  it;  and  if  this  will  not  do, 
there  muft  be  a  fort  of  midwifery  pradlifcd,  and  the 


foal  pulled  from  her,  not  only  upon  this  occafiori, 
when  no  part  of  it  is  come  out,  but  even  when  the  feet 
appear. 

when  the  maros  have  foaled,  they  muft  need  have 
fuffered  much,  and  thereby  muft  be  much  abated,  and 
if  they  are  not  quite  gone  you  muft  endeavour  to  keep 
them,  hy  giving  them  prefently  a  fmall  mafli  of  three 
pints  ot  warm  water,  wherein  you  muft  fteep  fome 
meal,  and  into  which  you  muft  throw  a  fmall  handful 
of  fait,  and  this  you  are  to  continue  thrcesiays,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  then  turn  them  into  good  paf- 
ture. 

The  fame  author  exclaims  much  againft  thofc  who 
in  two  or  three  days  after  the  mare  has  foaled,  put  her 
to  work,  as  if  flic  was  then  in  a  condition  to  bear  any 
fatigue ;  let  tJiem  urge  what  prefling  reafons  they 
plcafe,  he  accounts  them  murderefs  of  bpth  mare  and 
foal;  of  the  mare  by  putting  her  ftrcngth  to  fuch  a 
trial,  and  of  the  foal,  who  finding  not  a  fufficicnt 
quantity  of  milk  for  his  nourifliment,  comes  on  but 
very  flowly;  and  therefore  thofe  who  would  have  their 
mares  to  be  always  in  a  good  condition,  after  foaling, 
and  have  the  foal  grow  up  to  their  entire  fatisfaftion, 
muft  make  ufe  of  a  quite  contrary  method;  or  elfe 
they  fliould  never  have  their  mares  covered,  unlcfs 
they  allow  them  a  montli's  reft  at  leaft  after  their  foal- 
ing. 

As  to  the  time  of  leaning  foals  or  colts,  authors 
differ  in  their  opinions;*  fome  hold  that  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  cold  wea- 
ther begins  to  come  on,  and  about  Martinmas ;  others 
maintain,  that  they  fliould  be  fuffered  to  fuck  all  th« 
winter,  and  that  they  will  be  the  better  for  it.  Thofc 
who  are  the  beft  (killed  in  ftuds,  embrace  the  latter 
opinion  without  apy  hefitation,  who  fay,  that  to  wean 
the  foals  fo  foon,  is  the  way  to  make  them  unfervice- 
able  till  they  are  fix  or  feven  years  old;  whereas  if  you 
fuflTer  them  to  continue  longer  with  their  dams,  it  will 
harden  their  mouths,  and  confequently  inure  them 
the.  fooner  to  live  upon  dry  food,  than  when  they  are 
too  tender ;  a  right  management  of  them  in  this  re- 
fpeft,  will  make  them  fit  for  fervice  at  three  or  four 
years.  There  are  thofe  who  hold  it  proper  to  let  the 
foals  fuck  till  they  are  a  year  or  two  old,  but  this  is 
abufe,  for  you  are  nor  only  thereby  deprived  of  tlie 
fruit  of  the  mares,  but  this  jpradice  will  alfo  make 
the  colts  very  heavy  and  fluggifb. 

As  to  the  method  of  managing  the-  colts  after  they 
are  weaned  from  their  dams,  as  before  directed,  you 
are  to  put  them  into  a  ftable,  which  fliould  be  kept 
clean,  and  where  the  manger  and  rack  is  low;  you 
muft  not  let  them  want  litter,  and  contrary  to  the  mcr 
thod  pradifcd  in  reference  to  horfes,  they  muft  not  be 
tied,  and  let  them  be  touched  as  little  as  may  be,  for 
fear  of  hurting  them. 

Let  them  neither  want  good  hay,  or  bran,  which 
will  provoke  them  to  drink,  and  confequently  make 
them  belly,  and  let  them  have  oats  alfo  as  ufual.  It 
may  be  juftly  affirmed,  that  all  thofe  perfons  who  fay 
that  oats  ought  not  to  be  given  to  colts,  for  fear  it 
fliould  make  them  blind,  are  egregioufly  miftaken; 
and  fliould  they  happen  to  fall  under  this  inconvcni- 
3  P  ence. 
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iRlcey  When  thcf  are  fed-  therewitliy  the  misfortune 
does  not  proceed  from  this  food,  but  from  the  over 
hardnefs  of  the  oats  which  they  would  chew;  and  not 
being  able  to  do  it  without  fome  difficulty,  they  fo  far 
extend  the  fibres  which  pafs  from  their  teeth,  to  their 
eyesy  jthat  coming  at  lail  to  break,  the  flght  muft  ne- 
ceflfarily  be  damaged  thereby;  and  ft>r  the  truth  of 
this,  you  need  only  ^rind  the  oats  a  little^  and  give  it 
them,  and  you  will  tind  they  will  be  in  a  good  condi- 
tion, and  have  as  good  eyes  as  any  in  the  world. 

What  has  been  here  advanced,  will  appear  almoft 
extraordinary  to  fome  perfons  of  the  like  fentimcnts 
with  thofe  we  have  met  with  in  the  world,  who  when 
they  have  weaned  their  colts,  content  themfelves  to 
keep  them  day  and  night  at  grafs,  thinking  this  fort  of 
.  nourifhment  will  be  fufficient  to  make  them  grow  fine- 
ly, and  be  fit  for  fervice  in  due  time ;  but  they  very 
much  impofe  upon  themfelves,  as  they  would  do  upon 
others ;  tor  fatal  experience  has  ihewed  them,  though 
they  have  not  owned  their  miftakes,  that  thefe  colts 
will  never  be  fo  ftrong  for  draft,  or  otherwife,  and 
will  not  do  as  good  fervice  as  thofe  that  have  been  fed 
Widi  corn. 

It  is  true,  that  when  colts  feed  upon  grafs,  their 
teeth  are  ufuallv  fet  on  edge,  and  for  that  reafon  they 
eat  their  oats  with  difficulty,  but  this  is  no  reafon  they 
ihould  be  deprived  of  it:  you  need  do  nO  more  than  to 

gind  tliem  as  aforefaid,  and  to  let  them  have  the  oats 
at  the  ufual  hour^  asain  this  work  will  be  of  no 
longer  duration  than  until  their  mouths  are  hardened, 
'  which  will  not  be  above  four  months,  when,  by  de- 
grees, they  may  be  ufed  to  eat  the  oats  whole. 

Let  ftjch  perfons  who  have  hitherto  been  guilty  of 
thefe  miftakes  amend  them,  as  being  quite  contrary  to 
the  good  of  their  colts;  it  is  true,  grafs  is  good  for 
them  all  the  fummer  long,  but  you  muft  not  omit  to 

five  then\  corn;  and  when  winter  comes,  they  muft 
e  kept  warm  in  the  ftable,  and  obferve  the  diredtions 
*  aforelaid. 

As  to  the  manner  of  brineing  up  colts  to  work,  you 
are  in  the  firft  place  to  confider,  that  fo  much  cannot 
be  expected  from  a  young  colt»  as  from  a  horfe  that 
has  been  ufed  to  labour:  the  firft  is  naturally  apt  to 
refufe  you  that  which  he  does  not  know  you  require  of 
him;  whereas  the  other  complies,  bccaufe  he  under- 
ftands  your  meaning;  fome  with  as  little  underftanding 
as  the  colts  themfelves  which  they  manage,  ufe  them 
very  roughly  to  bring  them  to  obey  them ;  but  others 
with  more  prudence,  teach  them  gently. what  they 
would  have  them  learn,  and.  it  is  this  mild  way  that 
will  do  to  bring  them  to. 

The  firft  time  of  hameffing  them,  keep  them  in,  for 
fear  if  they  fhould  get  loofe,  they  might  ufe  fome 
effort  to  drag  away  the  load,  which  muft  be  heavy ; 
for  ftiould  the  fame  be  too  light,  you  toay  have  realon 
to  be  apprehenfive,  left  they  ftiould  draw  with  too 
much  precipitation ;  having  thus  hameffed  him  three 
or  four  times,  he  will  begin  to  come  to. 

In  the  next  place  make  the  colt  draw  a  fmall  load 
but  a  little  way,  and  never  let  go  the  halter,'  and  thus 
taming  him  a  little  one  day,  more  the  next,  and^fo 


on,  yoo  may  manage  him  fo,  that  he  (hall  be  entirely 
accuftomed  to  the  work, 

A  good  fervant  who  is  dextrous  at  Ws  bufinefs,  whc 
ther  It  be  at  ploughing  or  cart,  after  he  has  made  his 
colts  feel  his  whip  fevcral  times,  will  afterwards  fright 
them  more  with  his  voice,  than  with  blows,  and  will 
be  careful  never  to  over-burthen  them,  and  make 
them  draw  beyond  their  ftrength,  efpecially  at  the  firft, 
for  it  fpoils  them  at  once;  whereas  by  giving  than 
breath,  they  will  go  on  well,  and  pertorm  regularly 
the  work  they  ate  put  to;  that  is,  ftich  works  or  drafts 
as  are  proportionable  to  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the 
colts. 

Laftly,  it  will  be  ncccffary  in  the  breeding  of  your 
horl'cs,  to  confider  the  commodioufncfs  of  the  place, 
and  the  paftures  where  your  horfcs,  <^c.  arc  to  nin; 
for  thofe  that  breed  them  in  a  place  unfit  for  it,  lofc 
their  money  and  their  pains,  and  never  will  have  good 
horfes:  Ac  ground  muft  not  be  too  rank  of  grafs  nor 
too  bare,  but  a  firm  and  fwcct  foil,  fituate  in  a  clear 
and  wholefome  air,  where  there  are  hills  and  running 
waters,  with  quick-fets  and  fpreading  trees  to  (heitcr 
them  from  the  wind,  rain,  and  fun ;  nor  muft  they  be 
continued  always  in  the  fame  paftures^  but  often  it> 
moved  into  frefti,  obferving  ftill  to  put  them  into  the 
ftiorteft  feedings  in  fummer,  and  the  richeft  in  vin- 
ter ;  at  which  time  of  the  year  they  muft  have  a  hovel, 
or  hay- rick,  or  fome  convenient  place  to  fticltcrthcm 
from  the  weather. 

Further  dired^ons  in  relati<m  to  a  ftud  for  other 
ftrains :  the  place  appointed  for  this  purpofe  muft  by 
all  means  be  difpofed  with  hills  and  values,  that  die 
colts  or  fillies  may  be  the  better  ufed  to  the  diverli- 
ties  of  ground  and  feed:  alfo  an  efpecial^  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  health  of  all  breeding  mares;  for 
fome  diftempers  are  hereditary,  and  the  olBpring  from 
fuch  will  neceftarily  receive  it,  as  well  as  die  imper- 
fedions  of  either  fire  or  dam,  in  their  colour,  fhape, 
or  merit. 

There  is  nothing  deftroys  or  injures  a  race  of  any 
kind,  fo  much  as  the  want  of  due  care,  in  providli^ 
the  principles  fix>m  which  the  offspring  fliould  come. 

When  a  ftallion  is  to  be  chofen,  all  men  of  under- 
ftanding in  horfe-flefti  recommend  beauty  of  limbs, 
good  courage,  and  the  age  to  be  about  five  years  for 
the  horfe,  and  the  fame  perfeftions  in  a  mare;  but  (he 
may  be  a  year  younger  than  the  horfe. 

dome  depend  much  upon  colours;  as  for  example, 
thofe  that  are  black,  they  fay  are  of  a  hot  and  ncry 
temper  and  difpofition:  thdfe  of  a  forrel  colour  arc 
more  wanton,  and  difpofed  to  venerv:  the  chcfnutand 
brown  bay,  arc  reckoned  to  have  ftrength  and  fpirit: 
the  white  are  always  reckoned  tender,  and  as  much 
fubje£t  to  venery  as  the  forrel,  and  far  this  reafon  it 
has  fre^juently  been  obferved,  that  in  coupling  of 
horfes  with  mares  of  thefe  colours,  the  m^res  have 
Hipped  or  failed  in  their  piodu6tions. 

As  to  greys,  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thofe  which 
tend  the  jnoft  to  black,  are  ftronger  dian  the  brighter 
greys. 
There  are  befides  thefe,  other  colours  in  horfes,  a^ 
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the  roan,  which  (eems  to  be  the  ofFsprmg  of  the  bay 
and  white,  or  the  hav  and  grey. 

The  forr^l  |ind  wnite, '  feem  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
dim  and  cream  colour;  and  as  for  tbofe  horfes  which 
are  called  flea-bitten,  or  ftrawbcrry,  they  probably 
proceed  from  a  coupling  between  a  fairigbt  ^reyand  a 
bay,  and  perhaps  have  lufiered  much  in  their  younger 
time  by  ticks,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  negle^d 
upon  the  foreft,  among  woods,  or  have  not  been  taken 
up  till  they  were  three  yenrs  old. 

There  are  alfo  fome  horfes  mottled  or  red,  (com* 
monly  called  pye-bald)  either  black  and  white  in  fpots, 
or  chefnut  and  white. 

How  this  accident  happens,  is  one  of  the  moft  curi- 
ous  queftions  among  philofophers,  and  a  certain  inge- 
nious naturalift  hath  attempted  to  refolve  this  nice 
queftion ;  but  as  from  one  cafe  in  nature  nothing  can 
be  determined,  he  therefore  ha^  recourfe  to  other  fub- 
je^Sts,  which  feem  to  him  to  be  nearer  allied,  and  in-* 
llances  in  the  feveral  cafes  following: 

A  variegated  or  ftriped  plant,  he  takes  to  be  fome- 
thing  like  the  pying  or  fpotting  of  a  horfe,  or  any  other 
cattle^  and  that  it  may  (as  fome  imagine)  very  proba- 
bly proceed  from  the  likecaufe;  or  the  white  in  the 
feathers  of  fowls. 

The  queftion  then  is,  whether  the  white  in  the  hairs 
of  beafts,  or  feathers,  of  fowls,  is  not  a  fign  of  weak- 
nefs,  as  the  colour  certainly  is  when  it  appears  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  ? 

If  it  be,  then  all  horfes  or  cows,  that  happen  to  be 
of  a  white  colour,  would  be  weak  in  their  joints,  or 
be  fomewhat  diftempered  from  fome  indifpoiition  in 
the  bodies  of  their  progenitors.  But  this  is  not  yet  de- 
termined. 

It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  be  careful  in  examinii^ 
into  the  defcent  of  a  horle  and  mare,  from  which  you 
deiign  to  have  a  breed. 

One  thing,  which  he  thinks  might  come  near  to- 
wards a  folution  of  this  queftion,  would  be  to  inquire 
into  thofe  families  where  olack  men  have  coupled  with 
white  women,  or  white  men  coupled  with  black  wo- 
men, in  order  to  know  if  the  father  was  black,  whe- 
ther the  child  was  of  that  colour,  or  whether  the  child 
was  black,  if  the  mother  was  of  that  colour. 

And,  moreover,  whether  the  crofs  ftrain  will  not 
produce  fometimes  white,  and  fometimes  black  chil- 
dren ;  or  fometimes  thofe  of  a  tawny  colour  or  mulat- 
toes;  as  alfo  it  would  be  requiiite  to  know,  whether 
black  children  in  two  or  three  generations,  do  not 
produce  children  of  a  tawny  or  olive  colour;  or  whe- 
ther the  ofispring  of  the  blacks  with  the  whites,  in- 
ftead  of  wool,  do  not  bring  long  black  hairs  on  their 
heads,  or  perhaps  wh?te  haijs,  and  a  tawny  complec- 

tion. 

He  imagines  that  the  people  of  Barbary^  and  of  all 
the  coafts  of  Africa  lying  oppofitc  to  Europe ^  are  of 
the  olive  colour,  from  the  coupling  between  the 
Moors  and  Europeans,  while  they  were  endeavouring 
to  make  their  progrefs  into  Europe y  but  in  Spain  efpe- 
cially; for  there  are  found  upon  all  the  African  lidc 
of  the  MtditerraneaHy  a  people  of  the  mulatto  com- 
plexion, fome  of  them  with  very  black  beards  and 


hair;  and  others  nctj,  whtee,  as  moft  foople  alboixt 
London  dbferved  inftances  of  in  the  amnatlSdors  and 
their  retimie,  in  die  year  1728. 

One  remarkable  fubjedt  relating  to  the  cafe  is,  that 
fome  years  fince  a  penpn  was  brought  over  from  the 
ffyi  Indies^  who  was  pyed  in  his  ftcin  white  and 
black,  and  it  is  fiippofed  that  this  man  was  th^  oiF- 
fpriag  of  patents  ^o  were  of  different  colours,  the 
one  white  and  the  other  blkck.  * ' 

But  to  take  a  little  further  notice  of  the  various  co- 
lours in  animals,  fuch  as  themottlings  and  fpottings 
of  all  creatures  in  their  hair,  feathers,  kic,  they  feem 
to  be  occafioned  by  crofs  couplinn.  For  (fays  this 
aiithor)  I  know  a  gentleman  near  tarnham  in  Surry ^ 
who  had  a  breed  of  white  kine  for  many  years,  widi- 
out  any  crofs  colour  mixing  with  them,  and  tiiefe  to 
this  day  produce  calves  of  the  (ame  colour. 

And  another  gontleman  had,  a  breed  of  white  fowls 
for  about  forty  years,  that  has  not  once  Aiewn  the 
leaft  difcoloured  feather. 

He  informs  us  likewife,  that  himfelf  had  a  breed 
of  white  pheafanCs^  which  till  they  came  to  be  mixed 
with  pheafants  of  the  common  colour,  always  pro- 
duced poults  of  a  white  feallier;  and  as  foon  as  thef 
brought  young  ones  from  the  crofe  couplings,  this 
breed  was  altered,  and  the  feathers  of  the  young  fowls 
did  partake  of  the  common  colour,  as  well  as  of  the 
white;  / .  #.  they  were  generally  mottled  or  pyed,  un- 
lefs  now  and  then  atl  white,  according  (as  he  fuppofe^ 
as  the  white  pheafant  cock  had  been  the  impr^nator  or 
an  egg,  which  he  fuppofes  he  got  at  with  fome  diffi- 
culty; for  the  common  pheafant  cock  was  mafter  ot 
the  pheafant  pen,  and  ufed  commonly  to  drive  th« 
others  from  die  pen. 

Again,  thofe  who  breed  dmary  birds  know  veiy 
well,  that  when  they  beein  with  a  white  cock  and 
hen,  they  will  not  have  birds  of  any  other  colour,  un- 
lefs  they  couple  thofe  with  others  of  the  common  co- 
lour. 

In  like  manner  in  warrens  firft  ftocked,  either  with 
all  white  or  all  black  rabbits,  the  breed  will  be  ac- 
cordingly either  all  white  or  all  black,  unlefs  they 
come  to  a  crofs  coupling. 

So  alfo  pigeons  which  arc  of  a  white  feather,  will 
im>duce  a  breed  of  the  fame  colour  conftantly,  unlefs 
they  couple  with  pigeons  of  other  colours,  and  then 
they  will  produce  a  mottled  race,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a 
mixed  colour. 

The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  a  gentlemen  of  great 
curiofity  and  candour,  aflfured  him,  that  for  more 
than  eighty  years,  there  had  not  been  any  other  than 
white  hories  belonging  to  his  family,  except  fuch  as 
were  bought  in  from  other  breeds. 

ITiat  the  originals  of  his  race  were  a  white  hdrfe 
and  a  white  marc;  which  at  the  time  of  their  coming 
into  his  ftud,  were  accounted  great  beauties. 

And  that  a  gentleman,  a  neighbour  to  tl)e  foregoing, 
had  his  ftud  furniihed,  many  years  before,  with  horfes 
and  mares  of  a  black  colour,  and  that  keeping  his 
breed  conftantly  without  mixture  ot  any  other  colour, 
the  oft'springs  are  all  black  4ike  the  fire  and  dam. 

The  fame  ^u^hor  inllances  in  the  variegated  or  ftriped 
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jeflamin  among  plants*  that  if  the  white  is  on  the  edge  I 
of  the  leaf,  that  colour  and  difpofition  will  never  be 
loft  in  any  that  are  raifed  from  it,  but  every  one  will 
be  like  the  original  plant. 

Again,  that  if  the  common  jeflamin  happens  to  be 
ftrained  with  yellow  on  the  leaves,  or  pyed  or  fpottcd 
with  that  colour,  (which  is  what  the  gardeners  call  a 
blotch  or  bloch)  all  the  defcendants  of  that  plant  will 
be  the  fame. 

He  likewife  informs  us,  that  a  certain  curious  gen- 
tleman flocked  a  pond  with  tench,  partly  from  a  runr 
ning  •  water,  and  partly  from  a  fennv  water,  and  in 
fomc  courfe  of  time  he  had  a  mottlea  breed,  between 
the  black  and  the  gold  colour ;  the  river  tench  being 
generally  of  a  bright  and  golden  colour*  and  thofe  ot 
the  lakes  of  a  darxer  colour,  and  tending  to  black. 

An  author  of  good  credit,  treating  of  the  mixture  of 
breeds  in  cattle,  and  efpecially  in  horfes,  advifes,  with 
a  good  deal  of  reafon,  to  take  care  of  the  good  qua- 
lities of  the  horfe  and  the  mare. 

He  fays,  that  an  ill-bred  horfe  may  beget  a  colt  that 
may  have  a  fair  colour  and  (hape,  appearing  beautiful ; 
he  may  alfo  be  (Irong  and  vigorous,  but  of  a  vicious 
difpofition,  which  may  render  him  incapable  of  ever 
being  brought  to  rule,  without  half  deftroyinc  him. 

Sometimes  the  fault  of  a  colour  is  corredled  by  a  fort 
of  dyeing  or  ftaining,  which  art  fome  of  our  jockies 
have  got,  efpecially  upon  greys,  whites,  and  duns  ; 
and  foroe  noblemen  who  have  employed  fome  country 
people  to  buy  them  horfes  of  a  certain  ftandard  in 
body,  colour  and  mark,  to  match  with  their  fets,  did 
in  a  few  months,  when  the  horfes  had  flied  their  coats, 
find  greys  and  other  colours  inftead  of  blacks. 

It  is  true,  that  we  cannot  fay  that  the  dyeing  the 
hair  of  horfes  will  do  the  horfes  themfelves  any  harm 
(for  that  they  have  been  healthful  and  ftrong,  long 
after  they  received  their  original  colours)  any  more 
than  that  chymical  water  ufed  by  perfons  to  change  the 
natural  colour  of  the  hair  from  red  to  black  (which  is 
frequently  pradlifcd)  does  injure  their  heads. 

As  to  the  choice  of  a  fialiion,  a  perfon  of  great  (kill 
fays,  that  the  dapple  hay,  the  bright  bay,  and  the 
dapple  grey,  are  to  oe  preferred  ;  but  does  allow  of  a 
horfe  of  "a  pure  black,  provided  he  has  a  white  liar, 
and  a  white  toot ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  others,  he 
(hould  be  all  of  one  colour. 

We  find  in  many  cafes,  that  horfes  of  a  bright  bay 
colour,  with  a  black  mane  and  tail,  are  good  as  well 
as  beautiful,  and  thefe  have  commonly  the  tips  of  their 
ears,  and  the  extreme  parts  of  the  legs,  black:  it  is 
alfo  common  for  a  dapple  bay  to  have  a  white  mane 
and  tail,  with  the  former  mentioned  extremes  white, 
fuch  as  the  tips  of  the  cars,  and  the  extreme  part  of  the 
legs :  but  for  other  coloured  horfes,  except  the  dun, 
we  feldom  find  their  manes  and  tails  of  a  colour  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  body  ;  but  in  a  dun  liorfe  the 
long  hair  in  the  mane  and  tail  is  commonly  black, 
and  for  the  moll  part  there  is  a  black  lift  down  the 
back,  which  is  not  a  little  rerifiarkable,  as  it  is  not  ob- 
ferved  in  any  other  creature  except  the  afs  or  mule, 
that  I  know  of. 

la  a  horfe  indeed  it  is  only  a  plain  ftraight  lill>  but 


in  the  ^fs  there  is  always  a  crofs  ftroke  of  black  over 
the  (houlders,  fo  that  if  the  (kin  was  to  be  opened 
and  fpread,  the  black  would  exadlly  reprefent  the  figure 
of  a  crofs,  as  it  is  reprefented  in  paintings  or  carving 
for  a  crucifix. 

Some  pretend  to  tell  us;  as  to  the  crofs  upon  an  afs's 
fkin,  that  afles  were  not  thus  marked  before  the  Chrif- 
tian  asra,  and  that  none  are  without  the  fign ;  but 
upon  what  good  authority  they  affert  this,  I  know  not. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  black  lift  down  the 
back,  is  a  token  of  ftrength,  becaufe  the  afs  that  i^ 
marked  with  it  is  accounted  the  flrongeft  creature  in 
the  world  among  animals,  according  to  his  fize. 

And  for  this  reafon  affes  are  ufed  for  carrying  heavy- 
burdens,  and  drawing  heavy  loads. 

1  f  this  lift  then  is  a  hiark  of  ftrength  in  an  afs,  we 
may  well  fuppofe  it  no  lefs  fo  in  a  horfe;  and  likewjfc 
we  may  judge  it  is  alfo  a  fign  of  ftrength  in  muks 
and  as.  they  are  produced  by  couplings  between  the 
horfe  and  the  afs,  we  may  well  fuppofe  that  this  lift, 
generally  fpeaking,  comes  from  theafs« 

In  the  choice  of  a  flallion,  great  regard  Qiould  be 
had  to  his  age,  which  fome  fay  (hould  not  be  under  five, 
nor  above  fourteen  or  fifteen  wh^n  he  covers  a  mare ; 
for  during  that  time  a  horfe  is  in  full  ftrength,  and  it 
is  therefore  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  colts  got  by 
him  in  his  prime,  will  likewife  (hare  his  vigour. 

indeed  it  is  no  unufual  thing  in  feveral  parts  of 
England,  to  let  a  horfe  cover  a  mare  at  two  or  three 
years  old,  but  fuch  couplings  feldom  fucceed  well ;  tor 
in  the  firft  place  they  are  apt  to  fail  or  mifcarry,  if 
either  the  horfe  or  mare  is  fo  very  young,  and  fome- 
times  the  mare  is  entirely  fpoiled  for  breeding ;  or  if 
(he  does  happen  to  bring  a  colt  or  filly  from  fuch  a 
coupling,  it  will  never  be  either  of  large  ftaiurc,  or 
of  creat  ftrength. 

Nor  fliould  horfes  be  put  to  cover  mares  till  they 
are  fix  years  old,  left  the  colts  got  by  them  ftiould  be 
liable  to  the  fame  imperie6lions  as  thofe  that  arc  got  by 
too  young  horfes. 

Mares  indeed  will  breed  tiU  thirty-five  years  of 
age. 

An  horfe  that  is  kept  for  a  flallion,  will  be  fit  to 
cover  mares  the  longer,  the  lefs  fervice  of  that  fort  he 
is  put  to. 

A  certain  gentleman  affirmed,  that  a  ftallion  of  an 
extraordinary  fort,  which  his  family  had  kept  above 
thirty  years  to  ferve  only  about  four  or  five  of  his 
own  mares,  was  then  in  as  good  plight  as  ever,  while 
other  ftallions  about  him,  which  had  been  let  out  to 
any  body  that  wa;ited  them,  were  in^pable  of  this 
fervice  at  twenty  years  with  certainty,  and  that  if  the 
leap  was  certain,  the  colts  furely  failed  in  their  eyes. 

STUMBLING  in  a  Horse,  comes  either  na- 
turally or  accidentally,  and  is  known  by  the  fight  and 
feeling,  by  reafon  that  the  fore-legs  are  fomewhat 
ftraight,  to  that  he  is  not  able  to  ufe  his*  legs  with 
that  freedom  and  nimblenefs  he  (hould.  The  way  to 
cure  him  is,  to  cut  him  the  cords ;  that  is,  to  make  a 
(lit  upon  the  top  of  his  nofe,  and  with  your  coronet 
raife  up  the  great  finews  ;  then  cut  them  afundcr,  and 
heal  them  up  again  with  fome  good  falvci  whereby  he 
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may  have  the  ufe  of  his  legs  fo  perfedly,  thaf  he 
will  feldom  or  never  trip  more.  Such  as  comes  acci- 
dentally, is  either  bv  fp  lent  or  wind -gait,  or  by  being 
foundered,  pricked,  (tubbed,  gravelled,  (inew-ftrained, 
hurt  in  the  (houlder,  or  withers,  or  by  carelefsJy  fat- 
ting him  when  hot,  which  makes  him  go  very  ftifF, 
which  ftiifnefs  caufes  Humbling. 

SUMPTER  HORSE.  A  horfe  that  carries  provi- 
fiions  and  neceflaries  for  a  journey. 

SUPPLE,  to  fupple  a  horfe  in  the  manage,  is  to 
make  him  bend  his  neck,  (houiders  and  (ides,  and  to 
render  all  the  parts  of  his  body  more  pliable* 

SURBaTING  in  Dogs,  a  malady  with  which 
they  are  often  afFe3ed,  being  furbatcd  in  their  feet,  by 
running  long  in  hot  weather  upon  hard,  dry,  uneven 
ways,  among  rocky  and  (harp  gravels. 

For  preventing  this,  their  feet  are  to  be  frequently 
examined,  and  if  their  feet  are  become  fore,  they 
ihould  be  wafbed  with  beer  and  fre(h  butter  lukewarm, 
and  then  a  fort  of  falvc  made  of  young  nettles  chop- 
ped fmall,  and  pounded  into  anointment,  (hould  be 
bound  to  the  foles  of  their  feet. 

Alfo  foot  finely  powdered,  and  incorporated  with 
the  yolks 'of  eggs,  and  applied  to  their  feet,  is  very 
good,  or  the  juice  of  moufe-ear  is  alfo  very  good  for  the 
like  ufe. 

SURBATING  in  Horses,  an  imperfeflion. 

An  horfe  is  faid  to  be  furbated,  when  his  fole  is 
worn,  bruifed  or  fpoiled,  by  travelling  without  (hoes, 
or  being  badly  (hod ;  fometimes  it  comes  by  a  horfe 
being  travel  lea  too  young,  before  his  feet  are  harden- 
cd,  which  often  caufes  foundering ;  fometimes  it  is 
caufed  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  ground,  or  the  horfe's 
lifting  up  his  feet  high  ;  and  thofe  horfes  that  are  flat 
lioofed,  have  their  coffins  fo  tender  and  weak,  that  they 
cannot  avoid  being  fubjeft  to  this  diforder. 

The  figns  of  this  imperfe(iion  are,  that  the  horfe 
will  halt  on  both  his  fore- legs,  and  go  ftifly  and  creep- 
ing,  as  though  he  were  hall  foundered. 

As  for  the  cure  :  take  a  couple  of  new-laid  eggs, 
prick  the. horfe's  fore-feet  well,  and  break  the  eggs 
raw  into  his  foles,  then  (lop  them  with  ox  or  cow  dung, 
and   he  will  be  well  rhe  next  morning. 

Or,  melt  fugar  candy  with  a  hot  iron,  between  the 
(lice  and  the  toot,  and  when  it  is  hardened,  take 
nettles   and  bay  fait  (tamped  and  lay  to  his  foles. 

Or,  you  may  firrt  pare  his  feet  to  cool  them,  and 
flop  them  with  bran  and  hog's  greafe  boiled  together, 
very  .hot,  covering  the  coffin  round  with  the  fame  ; 
or  cUe  (top  them  every  night  with  cow-dung  and  vi- 
nt'gar,  melted  tqgether. 

Or,  firft  pare  the  hoof,  then  open  the  heels  wide, 
then  take  a  good  quantity  of  blood  from  the  horfe*s 
toes,  and  havmg  tacked  on  a  fhoe  fomething  hollow, 
then  roll  a  little  fine  cotton- wool,  or  bombad,  in  fran- 
kincenfe,  melt  it  into  the  foot,  between  the  toe  and 
the  (hoe,  with  a  hot  iron,  till  you  have  filled  up  the 
orifice,  out  of  which  the  blood  was  taken,  then  melt 
half  a  pound  of  hog  $-creafe,  and  mix  it  with  wheat 
•>ran«  making  it  as  thitrk  as  a  poultice  and  ftop  up  his 
iQot  ^ith  ity   as^  hot  as  he  can  endure  it,    and  then 


(cover  it  with  a  piece  of  an  old  (hoe,  and  fplent  it, 
caufing  the  horfe  to  ffand  ffill  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  if  you  fee  occafion,  renew  it  till  the  cure  is  per** 
feaed. 

SURFEIT  IN  A  Horse.  A  furfeit  is  nothing  more 
than  the  efFcft  of  fome  new  difeafe  ill  cured  ;  and  there- 
fore what  is  called  a  furfeit  in  horfes,  is  very  different 
from  the  difeafe  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  human  body  ; 
the  latter  being  the  beginning  of  a  difeafe,  and  the 
former  the  rclia  or  remains  ot  it. 

When  a  horfe  has  a  furfeit,  his  coat  will  flare,  look 
of  a  rufty  colour,  and  even  dirty,  though  the  greateft 
pains  have  been  taken  to  keep  him  clean.  -His  (kin 
will  be  covered  with  fcales  and  dandei*,  appearing  like 
meal  among  the  hair :  and  when  cleaned  off  will  be 
followed  by  a  continual  fucceflTion  of  the  fame  matter, 
occafioned  from  the  common  perfpiration  beiog  ob- 
flrud^ed.  Some  horfes  will  be  covered  with  a  kmd  of 
dirty  fcab,  others  with  a  moift  fcab,  attended  with  heat 
and  inflammation,  and  the  humour  fo  very  (harp,  and 
caufing  fo  violent  an  itching,  that  the  creature  is  in- 
ce(FantIy  rubbing  himfelf,  and  by  that  means  makes 
himfelf  raw  in  feveral  parts  of  bis  body^  Some  horfes 
have  neither  fcales,  dander,  or  fcabs;  but  look  dull, 
fluggi(h,  and  lazy  ;  fome  are  hide  bound  ;  and  others 
affliTled  with  flying  pains,  and  a  temporary  lamenefs. 
In  (hort,  the  (ymptoms  are  various,  and  almoff  as 
numerous  as  thoie  of  the  fcurvy  itfelf. 

As  the  fymptoms  are  various,  fo  are  alfo  the  caufes : 
fome  are  furfeited  by  high  feeding,  and  a  want  of  pro- 
per exercife ;  by  which  a  bad  digeffion  is  produced, 
and  ill  humours  generated.  Some  are  furfeited  by 
unwholefome  food  ;  fome  by  hard  riding ;  fome  by 
drinking  cold  water  when  they  are  hot ;  and  others  by 
bad  and  improper  phyfic. 

The  firft  operation  in  curing  furfeits  is  bleeding, 
when  three  or  four  pints  (hould  be  taken  away  ;  after 
which  the  following  purge  (hould  be  given  : 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  one  ounce  ;  of  gum  guaia- 
cum  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ;  of  powder  of  myrrh, 
and  diaphoretic  antimony,  oF  each  two  drachms  :  make 
the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufiicient  quantity  of 
fyrup  of  buckthorn,  and  liquorice  powder.     Or, 

Take  aloes,  fix  drachms;  gum  guaiaciim,  half  an 
ounce;  honey,   or  treacle,  enough  to  make  a  ball. 

One  of  theic  balls  may  be  given  once  a  week  for  fome 
time  ;  and  in  the  intervals  an  ounce  of  the  following 
powder  in  his  morning  and  evening  feeds : 

Take  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  in  fine  powder,  half 
a  pound;  of  crude  antimony  and  gum  guaiacum  finely 
powdered,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  put  an  ounce  of  it  into  his  feed  as  before 
diredcd. 

If  the  horfe  be  of  fmall  value,  inflead  of  the  above 
powder,  common  antimony  and  fulphur  may  be  given 
in  his  feeds,  and  will  have  a  very  good  tfk&i 

Sometimes  common  purges  are  iufiicient  toperform  a 
cure,  efpecially  if  the  fcabs  are  rubbed  off  with  the 
following  ointment : 

Take  of  qulckfilvcr,  half  an  ounce ;  and  rub  it  in  a 
mortar,   with  half  an  ounce    of  turpentine,   till  the 
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quickfilver  entirety  difappears,  adding  by  degrees  cmel 
pound  of  hog's  lard,    and  continuing- the  rubbing  till 
.  the  whole  is  incorporated. 

But  if  the  horfe  be  of  value,  I  would  advxfc  the 
pra^itioner  to  purfue  the  firft  mefhod;  though  it  will 
be  often  neccfTary,  even  then,  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
above  ointment,  whiqh  will  caufe  the  fcabs  to  peel  oiF, 
and  cleanfe  his  (kin.  But  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep 
the  horfe  dry  when  it  is  ufed;  give  him  only  warm 
water  while  the  ointment  is  applied,  which  (houlct  be 
once  in  three  days ;  and  when  the  horfe  is  entirely  free 
from  fcabs,  a  dofe  or  two  of  phyfic  (hould  be  given 
him. 

When  the  fcabfi  are  moift,  and  a  (harp  humour  flows 
from  them,  it  is  properly  a  running  fcurvy :  and  the 
'  difeafe  muft  be  cured  like  the  former,  by  bleeding  and 
purging,  and  then  ufing  external  medicines  of  a  re- 
pelling quality,  particularly  vitriolic  and  aluminous 
waters.  But  I  would  have  every  practitioner,  into 
whofe  hands  this  ufeful  work  may  fall,  to  be  upon 
liis  guard  againft  fuch  dangerous  methods  of  prac*^ 
fice ;  and  after  bleeding,  as  already  direfied,  to  give 
the  following  purge : 

Take  of  Lenitive  elefiuaryp  and  of  Glauber's  falts, 
of  each  four  ounces ;  of  frefli  jalap  in  powder,  one 
drachm  :'make  the  whole  into  a  ball,  with  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  fyrup  of  marftimallows,  liquorice  powder, 
and  forty  drops  of  oil  of  amber,  and  give  it  the  horfe 
in  a  morning  faflint;,  after  his  body  has  been  well 
opened  with  fcalded  bran. 

When  you  have  given  the  horfe  three  or  four  of  the 
above  balls,  mix  two  ounces  of  liquorice  powder,  to 
make  it  into  a  ball;  and  nitre,  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  honey,  and  give  him  one  every  morning  for  a 
fortnight ;  which  in  all  probability  will  entirely  finifli 
the  cure :  Or, 

Take  diapente  made  with  the  roots  of  ariftolochia  of 
both  forts,  fine  myrrh,  bay-berries,  ihavings  of  ivory 
or  hart's-horn,  and  the  roots  of  gentian,  of  each  two 
ounces;  dry  them  gently,  powder  them  finely,  and 
keep  them  in  a  glafs  bottle  in  a  dry  place. 

Take  of  this  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  in  a  quart  ot  ftrong  beer,  and  add  to  it  half 
an  ounce  of  London  treacle,  and  four  ounces  of  frefli 
butter ;  let  it  be  milk-warm. 

SWAIN -MOTE  \a  court  that  fits  about  matters  of 

SWANI-MOTE  J  the  foreft,  held  thrice  a  year 
before  the  verderors  as  judges,  and  as  requiflte  in  a 
forefl  as  a  court  of  pie-powder  in  a  fair. 

SWAN.  A  known  royal  fowl,  concerning  which 
there  is  a  law,  that  whoever  fteals  their  eggs  out  of  the 
ne(},  (hall  fuffer  imprifonment  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
and  be  fined  according  to  the  king's  pleafure. 

Where  they  build  their  nefts'  they  muft  be  left  un- 
di  (Curbed. 

Thefe  birds  are  very  ufeful  for  keeping  ponds  and 
rivers  clear  of  weeds,  upon  which  and  grafs  they  only 
feed,  and  not  upon  flfh,  as  fome  imagine;  and  are 
rieither  chargeable  nor  troublefome  to  keep,  if  they 
have  but  room  enough. 

They  commoply  lay  feven  or  eight  eggs,  hut  feldom 
take  pains  to  hatch  them  all^  four  or  five  being  their 
ufual  number. 


The  hen  fits  brooding  about  fix  weelcs,  and  if  durinr 
that  time  oats  be  fet  once  a  day  in  a  trough  near  her 
(in  cafe  (he  has  not  plenty  of  weeds  juft  it  hand)  it 
will  prevent  her  leaving  ^er  eggs :  as  alfo  if  you  fct 
up  fome  boughs,  or  other  (helter,  to  fcreen  her  fiam 
the  heat  of  the  fun. 

SWAYING  OF  THE  Back  in  Hokses,  an  inju^ 
that  may  be  received  feveral  ways  : 

1.  By  fome  great  ftrain,  flip,  or  heavy  btirften. 

2.  By  turning  him  too  haftily  round,  i^c. 

The  pain  nfually  lies  in  the  lower  pan  of  the  back, 
below  his  fhort  ribs,  and  dire3ly  between  the  6Ueu. 

The  nialady  may  be  perceived  by  the  reeling  and 
rolling  of  the  hone's  hinder  pans  in  his  going,  he 
being  then  ready  to  fall  to  the  ground  by  his  fwaying 
backwards  and  fidelong ;  and  when  he  is  down,  he 
cannot  rife  but  with  great  difficulty. 

The  cure :  Take  two  ounces  et  the  iit  of  the  fruit 
of  the  pine-tree :  of  Olibmttm  iouv  ;  of  rofia  and  pitdb 
as  manv  ;  one  pf  bole  ammoniac,  and  haH  an  ounce  ol 
dragon  s  blood,  ^^^^  muft  all  be  woll  incorporated 
together,  and  laid  plaifler-wife  all  over  the  reifKof  hit 
back,  where  you  are  to  let  it  remain  till  it  falls  off. 

Another  good-  remedy  for  thefe  i0lirmities,  is  to 
adminiflcr  fome  flrengthening  things  inwardly;  at 
common  turpentine  made  into  balls,  with  the  powcier 
ofbole^ammoniac,  and  that  of  the  dried  leaves  oi  clary ; 
and  to  apply  outwardly,  all  over  the  reins  of  his  back, 
a  charge  of  oxicroceum  and  Paraaljfus  melted  together, 
or  colewort  in  fallad  oil  made  thick,  a  poultice  with 
the  powder  of  bole  ammoniac  and  bean-flour: 

Or,  take  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the  veins,  then 
chafe  his  back  with  a  warm  hand,  and  apply  two  fcari* 
fying  cupping-glaffes,  one  on  each  fide,  where  the 
pain  feems  chiefly  to  lie,  or  where  the  extravsfatcd 
blood  is  lodged. 

Then  put  the  horfe  into  a  frame  and  hang  himup, 
or  by  fome  other  way  inclofe  him  in  grates,  that  he 
mav  not  be  able  to  move  his  body ;  and  thtis  let  him 
be  Kept  for  five  or  fix  weeks  ;  then  mix  e^ual  quanti- 
ties of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  oil  of  turpenfme  together, 
by  fhaking  it  in  a  vial  till  it  looks  white  like  milk  upon 
his  back,  rubbing  it  in.  In  the  next  place  apply  the 
red  honey  charge,  adding  to  it  half  an  ounce  oi  galls 
at  every  application ;  applying  a  frefh  charge  every 
time,  without  taking  away  the  former. 

^  Or,  inf^ead  of  the  honey  charge,  you  may  ufe  the 
ointment  of  Monfpelier  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
proceed  to  fomentations ;  but  if  the  horfe  voids  blood 
ftill  at  the  mouth  and  nofe,  give  him  of  fal  polycrtf- 
turn  and  juniper- berries,  of  each  an  ounce,  pounded 
to  powder,  in  a  pint  of  red  wiiie  every  day,  for  eight 
days  fucceffively  ;  ahd  for  the  lafl  four  days  give  him 
an  anodyne  glyf^er,  after  his  fundament  has  been  firft 
raked: 

Or,  if  none  of  the  former  methods  fuceecd,  make 
two  or  three  incifions  with  a  large  iron  flice,  and  fe- 
parate  the  ikin  from  the  fleih  on  the  reins,  about  the 
breadth  of  half  a  foot  on  each  fide  the  back-bone,  till 
you  come  to  the  hip-bone. 

Stop  the  holes  with  flices  of  hog'«-iard,  abem  the 
thicknefs  of  half-a-crown,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  fkio 
from  flicking  to  the  flefh. 
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*I*ten  mb  dto-ti^parftted  ftio  with  as  oioMieiit  wtnie 

with  equal  parts  ot  popaleon,  aad  oiatnient  of  marfli- 
roallows,  and  oaver  aU  the  part  with  a  bciib4kio» 
the  woolly  fide  inwanti,  laying  a  iJBKldle-ciotb  over 
that. 

Then  hang  the  hotfe  in  fuch  a  pofture  that  he  can- 
not fitr,  and  give  him  a  clyfter  of  fal  potycreftum 
every  night,  and  a  pint  of  wine  every  day  lor  eight 
days,  and  aifter  forty-eight  days  you  ooay  uncover  the 
fore,  and  if  you  find  it  to  be  much  fwelled»  it  is  in  a 
fine  way  towards  a  cure. 

Then  take  out  the  hri,  and  prefs  out  the  reddi(h 
matter,  and  put  in  a  piece  of  irefh  lard,  chafing  all  the 
parr  with  tbe  ointment  above-mentioned ;  then  cover 
the  fore  as  before,  drefling  it  after  the  iame  manner  for 
twelve  days,  otice  every  forty-eight  hours :  and  inftead 
of  the  lard,  drefs  it  with  the  duke's  ointment  every  day, 
rill  the  fore  is  healed. 

You  may  take  away  the  lamb-fldn  twenty-two  days 
after  the  b<^nning  of  the  cure,  and  ten  days  after  you 
mav  allow  the  hone  to  ftir  a  little. 

Inftead  of  feparating  the  ildit,  you  may  give  hini  the 
fire  (which  is  an  eafier  remedy)  piercipg  the  fkin  with  a 
red-hot  iron,  and  making  holes  at  the  diftance  of  an 
inch  one  from  another,  all  over  the  fame  ;  then  apply 
a  good  plaifter,  and  two  (heets  of  paper  over  it :  hang 
the  horie  up  for  a  month,  and  when  the  fcales  are  fallen 
off,  drefs  the  fores  with  the  duke's  ointment ,  and  proceed 
as  before. 

To  SWEEP  (in  Falconry)  is  ufed  of  a  hawk  who 
wipes  her  beak  after  feeding,  and  ;therefore  they  fay  fhe 
fweeps. 

SWELLED  Legs  in  a  Horse,  an  iafirmitv  he  is 
fometimes  fubjedt  to,  by  hard  riding  or  much  labour, 
when  he  is  too  fat,  or  caielefsly  put  to  grafs,  or  fet  up 
in  the  liable  too  hot,  whereby  he  takes  cold,  which 
caufes  the  blood,  greafe,  and  humours,  to  fall  down  into 
his  legs,  and  to  make  them  fwell. 

Sometimes  it  comes  by  long  ftanding  in  the  ftable, 
when  the  planks  where  his  fore  feet  (land,  are  higher 
than  where  his  hinder  legs  are  ;  which  tineafy  pollure 
makes  the  blood  fettle  in  the  hinder  legs,  whereby  they 
are  unhappily  brought  to  fwell. 

There  are  fcveral  prefcriptions  for  the  cure  of  this 
malady. 

Some  ufe  nerve  oil,  black  oil,  foap,  and  boar's  greafe 
mehed,  and  anoint  the  place  therewith  ;  or  elfe  bathe 
his  legs  with  butter  and  beer,  or  with  butter  and  vinegar 
melted  together. 

Some  bathe  them  in  water  in  which  fage,  mallows, 
and  rofe-cakes  have  been  boiled,  putting  in  butter  and 
fallad  oil ;  or  boiling  rofin,  frankincenfe,  and  frcfh 
greafe,  of  each  a  like  quantity,  then  ftrain  it,  and  ufe  it 
once  a  day,  as  there  is  occafion. 

You  may  alfo  wa(h  the  horfe's  legs  in  cold  fountain 
water,  or  the  horfe  maybe  left  every  day  to  (land  up  to 
the  knees  in  running  water,  till  the  fwelling  is  af- 
fuaged. 

Others  bathe  the  horfe's  legs  with  iheep's  foot  oil, 
train  oil,  or  urine  and  fait  petre  mingled  together,  and 
wetting  hay  ropes  in  the  fame  liquor,  roll  tiiem  from  the 


paftem  to  the  knee ;  but  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  bfrld 
them  too  hard. 

Others  boil  primrofes,  violet-leaves,  and  ftrawberry- 
leaves,  of  each  a  handful,  in  new  milk,  adding  nerve-* 
oil,  petroleum,  and  populeon,  of  each  an  ounce,  and 
anoint  the  hoHe  with  this  for  four  or  five  days  Aic- 
ceflively. 

Others  boil  pitch,  viigin's-wax,  rofin,  galbanum, 
m^rrh,  zedoary,  bdellium,  Jraiinn  ftorax,  and  the 
juice  of  hyflbp,  and  when  it  is  cold,  they  add  bole  am- 
moniac and  coflus  finely  powdered  ;  thefe  being  well 
incorporated  with  the  other  ingredients,  they  boil  them 
all  over  again,  and  when  they  ufe  it,  they  fpread  it  on  a 
plaifier  and  wrap  it  about  the  fwelling,  letting  it  remain 
there  till  it  drc^  oflFof  itfelf. 

But  when  a  horfe's  legs  are  much  fwelled,  becaufe  of 
the  fcratches,  boil  a  bandfiil  of  bay-falt,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  foap.  With  a  good  quantity  of  foot,  and  a  good 
handful  of  mifletoe  cnq>ped,  in  a  quart  of  urine  or 
more,  and  with  this  bathe  his  leg,  very  warm,  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  and  wetting  a  cloth  with  it,  wrap  it  clofc 
about  his  legs,  and  it  will  afluage  the  fwelling.  See 
Remolade. 

SWELLED  PizzLE  in  Horses,  is  a  kind  of  hardnefs 
which  proceeds  from  the  part  being  bruifed  by  ridingi 
and  is  cured  in  the  following  manner  :  m 

Take  holly-hock,  houfe-leek,  and  a  little  plantane, 
(lamped  together  with  frefh  .butter,  and  anoint  his  piz^ 
zle  with  It  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  pizzle  be  fore,  you 
muft  cad  him,  and  wa(h  his  (heath  and  pixzle  very  well 
with  white-wine  vinegar ;  and  if  there  be  any  cankers, 
or  holes  in  die  yard,  then  vou  muft .  put  fome 
burnt  alum  to  the  vinegar,  and  waih  it  very  well ; 
and  he  will  mend  without  fail  in  three  times  drefl^ 
ing. 

SWELLED  Veins  ;  that  which  the  French  call  va^ 
rice,  is  a  crooked  vein,  fwelling  with  corrupt  blood  in 
the  tepples,  belly,  or  legs  of  a  horfe. 

The  cure :   Open  the  (kin  of  the  horfe,  and  bum  it 
with  a  hot  iron  ;    then,  rub  and  chafe  it  well  for^ 
ten  days  with  milk  and  oil,  and  if  the  difeafe  is  not 
removed,   let  him   blood,    and  tliis  will  tScSi  the 
cure. 

A  Poultice  to  dijfohe  a  Swelling  in  Horjti. 

Take  garden  orrice  roots,  and  white  lily->roots,  of 
each  an  ounce  ;  mar(h- mallows,  pellitorv,  penny- royil, 
origanum,  calamint,  and  rue,  of  each  a  handful ;  cha- 
momile, mellilot,  and  elder-flowers,  of  each  half  a 
handful ;  green  annifeeds,  common  fennel,  and  cum* 
min-feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  boil  all  thefe  togjD- 
ther  to  a  ma(h,  in  water  and  white  wine  vinegar  ;  then 
pound  them  in  a  (lone  mortar  to  an  even  fmooth  mafs, 
adding  to  them  the  meal  of  lupines,  and  beans,  of 
each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  oil  of  chamomile  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  oil  of  orrice  the  fame  quantity  ;  mix  them 
well  in  the  mortar,  and  then  heat  them  again,  and  apply 
this  to  the  part  afieded,  in  greater  or  lefier  quantity,  ac* 
cording  to  the  heat  of  the  part. 

This  is  a*  medicine  extraordinary  ufeful  in  al^  tu« 
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mours,  and  is  the  more  neccflfaryy  fince  tumours  or 
fwcllings  are  fo  frequent  in  horfes,  by  reafon  of  hurts 
and  bruifes  they  are  lb  often  liable  to,  which  if  not 
timely  taken  care  of,  and  that  judicioufly,  do  degenerate 
into  incurable  fiftulas,  and  cancerous  ulcers  ;  for  it  is 
allowed  by  all  furgeons,  that  the  fafeft  way  to  cure  all 
fwctlings  (to  which  they  give  the  name  of  tumours)  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  malignant,  is  by  diffolving  them,  if 
pollible,  which  is  the  moft  fuccefsful,  and  which,  ought 
to  be  ufed  as  foon,  and  as  much  as  poflible  ^  but  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  then  you  ought  to  endeavour  to 
ripen  them  as  foon  as  poflibly  can  be, 

Anotker  for  molUfyingy  fofteningj  ripenings  und  bringing 

to  fuppurationy  a  Swelling. 

Take  the  roots  of  marfh-mallows,  and  thofe  of  white 
lilies,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound;  the  leaves  of 
groundfel,  common  mallows,  brank-urfin,  and  violet 
plants,  of  each  a  handful  ;  the  flour  of  linfeed  and  fe- 
nugreek-feeds, oil  of  lilies,  and  goofe  fat,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  wafh  the  roots  and  (lice  them,  then  boil  them 
in  water,  and  after  fome  time  put  in  the  leaves,  and 
boil  all  till  the  whole  mafs  becomes  perfedlly  tender 
andfoft  :  then  (train  out  the  decoflion,  and  pound  the 
fuJ^ftance  that  remains  in  a  ftone  mortar,  with  a  wooden 
peftle,  till  it  comes  to  be  a  pulp  ;  then  put  both  the  de- 
codtion  and  pulp  into  a  ikillet,  mixing  with  them  the 
flour  or  meal  of  fenna-feed,  and  fenugreek  feed,  oil  of 
lilies  and  goofe  fat ;  boil  all  together  over  a  moderate 
fire,  ftirring  the  ingredients  from  time  to  time,  till  the 
mafs  is  become  of  a  fuflicient  conftftence. 

This  is  a  very  ufeful  medicine,  becaufe  dangerous 
confequences  do  frequently  happen  to  fwellings,  or 
tumours,  in  horfes,  that  will  not  be  difcufled,  that 
is,  not  go  away  of  themfclves,  or  that  fuch  a  poul- 
tice has  been  wanting  to  bring  them  to  a  fpeedy  fuppu- 
ration. 

For  if  a  fwelling  or  tumour  that  cannot  be  difcufled, 
fhould  remain  too  long  before  it  be  brought  to  a 
fuppuration  or  ripening,  it  generally  putrefies  and 
turns  to  a  fiftulous  ulcer^  which,  very  rarely,  admits  of 
a  cure. 

SWINE  PIPE.    A  bird  of  the  thrulh  kind. 

SWINE.    See  Management. 
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AIL.    The  train  of  a  beaft,  fowl,  fifli,  &c. 

TAIL  OF  A  Horse,  Ihould  be  firm,  the  dock  or  ftump 
of  it  (hould  be  big,  ftifF,  and  placed  pretty  high ;  thofe 
which  have  it  fet  too  low  have  feldom  good  reins  \  on 
the  other  hand,  fome  of  them  have  it  fet  too  high, 
which  make  their  buttocks  appear  pointed  and  un- 
fcemly. 

A  great  many  affirm,  that  the  dock  of  a  horfe's  tail 
ferves  to  point  out  his  fixth  or  feventh  year,  pleading 
that  at  the  time  the  black  fpeck,  or  eye  of  a  bean,  be- 
gins to  diCappear,  and  the  cavity  to  be  filled,  the  dock  of 
the  hair  becomes  longer,  by  reafon  that  the  vigour  of  the 
young  years  begins  to  abate^and  nature  has  not  ftrength 


enough  to  nourifli  and  keep  up  the  joints  or  knots  that 
form  the  dock,  fo  that  when  the  horfc  is  fix  years 
old,  one  of  thefe  joints  flackens  and  begins  to  fall 
down,  and  a  year  after  another  defcends  in  like  man- 
ner. 

But  this  relaxation  or  down  flailing,  happens  fooner 
to  fome  than  others,  according  as  they  have  been  well 
or  ill  kept,  with  reference  to  feeding,  houfing,  and 
working.  Accordingly  we  find  the  marks  of  a  horfe'*, 
age,  taken  from  the  ts^il,  are  fo  erroneous,  that  we  fee  ^ 
great  manyjockies  maintain,  that  .the  firfi  joint  defcends 
when  he  is  nine,  and  the  fecond  when  he  is  ten  years 
old. 

TAPASSANT  (Hunting  term)  ufed  of  a  hare  when 
(he  is  lurking  or  fquatting. 

To  TAPP I  (with  Hunters)  to  lie  hid  as  a  deer  mav 
do. 

TEAL.  A  delicate  fowl  for  the  table ;  but  thofe 
that  buy  them  ought  to  be  very  careful  in  chufmg 
them  ;  to  know  them,  obferve  if  the  birds  feel  thick 
and  hard  upon  the  belly,  if  fo  they  are  fat ;  but  if 
thin  upon  the  belly,  lean ;  if  they  are  dry  footed,  dicy 
have  been  long  killed ;  but  If  limber  footed,  new 
killed. 


TEDDER,  \  a  rope  wherewith  the  leg  of  a  horfe  is 

,  ;  ti, 

tain  compafs. 


TETHER,    J  tied,  that  he  may  graze  within  a  cer- 


TEETH.  Are  little  bones  in  a  horfc's  jaws,  ^hich 
ferve  not  only  to  facilitate  the  nourifliment,  but  likewii'e 
to  difiinguifli  the  age  of  horfes. 

A  horfe  has  forty  teeth,  including  the  tuflies,  which 
are  difiinguifhed  as  follows  : 

Twenty-four  of  them  are  called  grinders,  which  are 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  beyond  the  bars, 
twelve  on  each  fide  of  the  channel,  viz.  fix  above,  and 
fix  on  each  fide. 

Thefe  teeth  continue,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  place  to 
new  teeth  in  their  room,  fo  that  they  are  of  no  ule  indif. 
tinsulfhing  a  horfe 's  age. 

However,  they  are  hibj^dl  to  wolves  teeth. 

With  reference  to  the  other  fixteen,  twelve  of  them 
are  called  in  their  infancy,  milk  or  foal  teeth|  and  the 
remaining  four  go  by  the  name  of  tuflies. 

The  twelve  foal  teeth  arc  (hort^  fmall,  and  white 
teeth,  feated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  mouth,  fix  above, 
and  fix  below. 

Thefe  change  and  ^caft,  to  give  place  to  others ; 
which,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  long,  large,  and  yeU 
lowifti. 

Thefe  new  teeth  arc  difiinguiflied  by  the  different 
names  given  them,  according  to  their  putting  forth,  and 
it  is  the  manner  of  their  coming  forth,  that  gives  us  to 
know  the  firft  years  of  a  horfe. 

Nowof  thele  twelve,  four  are  called  nippers,  four  arc 
called  middling  teeth,  and  four  go  by  the  name  of  cor- 
ner teeth. 

The  four  nippers  are  feated  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
mouth,  two  above,  and  two  below. 

When  a  horfe  has  put  forth  thefe,  we  conclude  that 
heroes  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years. 

Tb&  middling  teeth  are  placed  near  the  nippers,  or 

'  gatherers, 
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gatherers,  one  above,  undone  below,  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws. 

They  come  out  and  appear  between  three  and  a  half 
and  four  years. 

The  corner  teeth  arc  placed  yet  more  forward  in  the 
mouth,  one  above  and  one  below,  on  each  fide  of  the 
jaws. 

Thcfc  begin  to  (hoot  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth 
year,  and  are  got  above  the  gum  at  nve  years. 

When  furmounted  the  gum  at  that  age,  they  become 
hollow,  and  mark  commonly  till  fcven  or  eight 
years. 

By  marking  we  mean,  that  in  the  hojlow  or  cavity 
of  the  comer  teeth,  a  little  black  fpeck  is  formed  ; 
which,  from  its  refemblance,  we  call  the  bud  or  eye  of 
a  bean. 

But  when  the  horfe  pafies  fix,  the  cavity  b^ins  to  fill, 
and  the  black  mark  difappears  by  degrees  ;  yet  this  di- 
minution of  the  cavity  and  the  mark,  continues  from  fix 
till  feven  and  a  half. 

At  eight  years  the  cavity  is  filled  up,  and  the  black 
mark  gone,  and  in  regard  that  the  tooth  is  then  full, 
even  as  if  it  had  been  (haved,  we  then  fay  that  the 
horfe  has  razed  ;  which  happens  a  little  before  the 
eighth  year,  and  after  that  the  horfe  does  not  mark  ;  fo 
that  the  fureft  knowledge  of  his  age  is  then  took  from 
his  tufhes. 

The  tuihes  arc  placed  bej?ond  the  comer  teeth  upon 
the  bars,  two  on  each  fide  of^the  jaws,  / .  e.  one  above, 
and  one  below,  without  being  preceded  by  any  foal 
teeth. 

The  two  under  turtles  cut  fometimes  at  three  years, 
fometimes  at  three  and  a  half,  fometimes  at  four ;  but 
the  two  upper  turtles  appear  fometimes  at  four,  fome- 
times at  four  and  a  half;  fometimes  before,  and 
fometimes  after  the  comer  teeth,  without  any  cer- 
tain rule  ;  and  till  the  age  of  fix  they  arc  chamfered 
within. 

About  ten  years  of  age  the  two  upper  turtles  appear 
much  worn,  which  ferves  for  that  age. 

After  that  they  grow  out  in  length,  and  become  bare 
of  fforti,  becaufe  the  gum  flirinks  and  retires ;  and  at 
lart,  about  the  fifteenth  or  fixtecnth  year,  the  horfe 
fhclls. 

A  horfe  is  not  capable  of  any  great  fatigue  till  his 
turtles  have  cut  the  flcin. 

Moft  of  the  Dutch  horfcs  are  very  fick  when  their 
turtles  come  forth  ;  mares  have  them  but  feldom,  and 
when  they  have  them  they  arc  but  very  fmall.  See 
Shell-Toothed  and  Counter-Marked. 

TEGG  (Hunting  term)  a  doc  in  the  fecortd  year  of 
her  age. 

TtlGNES  IN  Horses,  a  diftemper  in  the  foot,  when 
the  frufti  moulders  away  in  pieces,  and  it  goes  the  length 
of  the  quick,  for  then  the  itching  pain  is  fo  great,  tliat 
it  will  often-make  the  horfe  halt. 

TENCH  4  a  delicious  frcfti  water  fifti,  that  has  but 
fmall  fcales,  yet  very  large  and  fmooth  fiiis  ;  he  has  a 
red  circk  ^fbouf  the  eyes,  and'a  littVe  barb  hanging  at 
each  comet  of  the  mouth. 

This  firti  delights  more  among  weeds  in  ponds,  than 


in  clear  fivers,  and  covets  to  feed  in  very  foul  water,  yet 
his  flcrti  is  nourifliing  and  pleafant-  , 

His  flime  is  faid  to  be  of  very  healing  quality  to 
wounded  fifli,  and  upon  that  account  has  detained  the 
title  of  the  fifties  phyncian  ;  nay,  the  devouring  pike  is 
faid  to  bifo  fenfible  of  his  virtue,  that  he  will  not  hurt 
a  tench,  though  he  will  feizc  upon  any  firti  of  his  fizc 
that  comes  in  his  way :  and  when  the  pike  is  fick  or 
hurt,  he  applies  to  the  tench,  and  finds  cure  or  relief,  by 
rubbing  hi mfelfagainft  his  body. 

TENCH  Fishing  ;  the  proper  time  of  angling  for 
thp  tench,  i$  early  and  late,  both  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  months  of  Junty  Jtdly,  and  Augujl^  or  all  night  in 
the  ftill  parts  of  rivers. 

This  fifli  is  obferved  to  be  a  great  lover  of  large  red 
worms,  and  will  bite  moft  eagerly  at  them,  if  you  have 
firft  dipped  them  in  tar :  he  alfo  delights  in  all  forts  of 
paftes,  made  up  with  ftrong  fcented  oils,  or  with  tar, 
or  pafte  made  with  brown  bread  and  honey  ;  he  will 
alfo  bite  at  a  cad  worm,  lob-worm,  fla^-worm,  green- 
gentle,  cad  bait,  marrti-worm,  or  foft  boiled  bread- 
grain. 

To  take  Tench  out  of  a  muddy  Pond', 

You  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  a  very  good  large 
cafting  net,  well  leaded,  and  let  not  the  melhcs,  from. 
the  crown  to  a  full  yard  and  a  half,  be  too  fmall,  for 
then,  if  the  pond  be  any  thing  of  a  depth,  the  fifli  will 
ftrike  away  before  the  net  comes  to  the  ground. 

The  whole  net  ought  to  have  a  large  mefti  and  deep 
tucked. 

Make  the  place  clfcan  from  ftakes  and  burties,  and  try 
the  net  before  you  go  upon  the  fport ;  for  if  it  happens 
to  hang,  all  your  pains  would  prove  inefte£hial :  there- 
fore you  muft  be  fure,  before  you  caft  in  your  net, 
to  clear  and  cleanfe  the  place  twice  or  thrice  with  a 
rake. 

Then  take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  wheat,  baking  it 
well  in  an  oven,  putting  in  near  three  quarts  of  water  : 
when  it  is  well  baked,  take  five  pints  ot  blood  and  mix 
the  wheat  and  blood  well  together,  adding  to  it  as  much 
bran  as  is  fufficient  to  make  a  pafte  of  it  j  and  that  it  may 
the  better  hold  together,  mix  it  up  with  fome  clay ; 
knead  it  well  together,  with  a  quart  of  lob  v;orms 
chopped  in  pieces,  and  wrought  into  a  pafte,  as  has 
been  before  diref^cd :  make  it  up  into  balls  as  big  as  a 
goofe  egg,  and  throw  it  into  the  pond,  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  your  cafting  net,  and  bctweentimes  thrqw^ 
in  fome  grains ;  when  you  think  the  filh  have  found  out 
the  baiting  place,,  come  in  the  clofe  of  the  evening 
(having  baited  veryeaily  in  the  morning)  and  caft  your 
net  oveivthe  baited  place,  taking  a  long  pole,  with  a  laige 
fork  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  ftir  all  about  the  net, 
for  the  carp  or  tench  are  ftuck  up  above  their  eyes  ia 
mud,  and  ftand  exa<flly  upon  their  heads  ;  but  let  the 
net  Hclbr  lialf  an  hour^  (till  ftirring  with  the  pole,  >if 
the  place  be  not  too  deep,  and  affer  having  covered  t|ic 
fifl),  you  may  go  into  the  pond  afid  take  them  out  with 

irovLV  hands;  but  if  the  water  be  deep  when  you  find  them* 
aegin  to  ftir,  lift  the  crown  of  the  net  bolt  upright  with 
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a  long  llaff,  that  lb  the  fifli  may  play  mto  the  tuck  of  the 

^JlCt. 

Obfcrve,'if  you  fhould  draw  up  your  net  fiiddenly, 
after  you  have  caft  it  in,  it  is  a  nundred  to  one  odds 
vhetiier  you  take  one  of  them :  but  letting  the  net  lie, 
the  mud  will  choke  them,  if  they  remove  not  out  of 
it. 

Terms  for  the  Lodging  of  Beajls  of  Chafe ^  Wr. 


A  h^yiger  eartheih. 
A  boar  coucheth, 
A  buck  lodgeth, 
A  conty  Jit  teth, 
A  fox  lunneUth. 


^  A  h^refea/ethy  or  formeih, 
A  hart  harboureth^ 
A  martern  treeth. 
An  otter  watcheih, 
A  roe  beddeth. 


For  the  Dijlodging  them. 


A  badger,  to  dig, 
A  boai^y  to  rear. 
A  buck,  to  rouze. 
A  coney, /«  bolt. 
A  fo3C,  to  unkennel. 


A  bare,  to  fiart. 
A  hart,  to  unharbour. 
A  martern,  to  untree. 
An  otter,  to  vent. 


For  their  Noife  at  Rutting  Time. 


A  bnAgexJhrieketh. 
A  boar  breametb. 
A  buck      groaneth, 

troatetb, 
A  fax  barketh. 
A  goat  rattleth. 


A  hare  beateth^    or    tap- 
peth. 
or      A  hart  belleth. 

An  otter  whineth, 
A  roc  bellaweth. 
A  wplf  howleth. 


For  their  Copulation. 


A  hc^T  goith  to  brim. 
A  buck  gceth  to  rut, 
A  coney  goeth  to  buck. 
A  fox  goeth  a  clicketting. 
A  hare  goeth  to  buck. 


Ahxst  goeth  to  rut. 

An  otter  hunteth  for  his 

kind. 
A  toe  goeth  /«  toum. 
A  wolf  goes  t^  match   or 

make. 


Terms  when  they  are  in  Company  one  with  another. 


A  herd  of  harts,  and  all 
manner  of  deer. 
.    A  irfyof  roes. 
-  A  founder  of  fwinc. 
(       A  rout  of  wolves. 


A  brace  or  lea/k  of  bucks, 

foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits. 
A  couple  of  coneys. 
A  richnefs  of  marterns. 


For  their  Foot  and  Treading. 

A  boar,  the  track. 

A  buck,  and  all  fallow  deer,  the  view. 

Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs,  and  fcarcc  vifible,  then  it 
is  cMtA  foiling. 

Of  a  fox,  tli^  prints  and  of  other  fuch  vernun  the 
footing. 

Ofa  hare  divcrfly  ;  for  when  (he  is  in  open  field,  ihe 
18  faid  to  jfVr/,  when  (he  winds  about  to  deceive 
the  hounds,  flie  doubles :  when  (he  beats  on  the 
hanl   high^v^f  ^uid  hor  footing   can  be    perceived. 
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(he  pricieth,  and  in  the  fnow  her  fix>tmg  ia  called  tlie 
trace. 

Of  the  hart  the  77^y. 

Of  an  otter,  the  marks. 

Terms  of  a  TaiU 

A  boar,  the  wreath. 
A  buck,  the  Jingle. 
A  coney,  the  fcut. 

A  fox,  the  brujh  or  drag^  and  the  tip  at  the  cftd  i* 
called  the  chape. 
Ahare,  tiie/f«/. 
A  hart,  the  Jingle. 
A  wolf,  ihtjlern. 

For  their  Ordure. 

Of  a  boar,  the  lejfes. 

Ofa  deer,  fewmetSy  or  fewmijliini^ 

Of  a  fox,  buttering y  and  all  other  Sich  thtfuants. 

Of  a  hare,  crotiles^  or  crotifmg. 

Of  a  hart,  the  fewmets^  or  fumifhing. 

Of  an  otter  the  fpraints. 

Terms  in  Hunting,  iSc. 

When  a  hart  breaks  herd,  and  draws  ta  the  thicket, 
or  coverts,  they  ufually  fay  he  takes  his  hold^  or  goes  to 
harbour. 

All  kind  of  deersfat  is  called  fuel,  and  yet  you  may 
fay  this  deer  was  a  high  deer  ofgreafe. 

The  fat  ofa  boar  is  called  greafe.  The  fac  of  a  roe 
only,  is  called  bfo^y  greafe. 

Of  a  deer  they  fay,  Jlu  is  broken  up^  of  a  fox  and  haie 
Jhe  is  cafed. 

Of  fox  cubs,  they  fay  a  litter  ;  of  rabbits,  a  nejl;  of 
fquirrels,  a  dray. 

Terms  for  the  Attire  of  Deer. 

Of  a  (lag,  if  pcrfc(ft,  the  bur,  the  pearls   (the  littfc 
knobs  on  it.)  the  beam^  the  gutteres^  the  antler ^  the  , 
fur-antler,   royal,  fur -royal,    and  all  at  the  top  the 
croches. 

Of  a  buck,  the  bur,  the  beam,  the  brow-antler,  the 
back-antler,  the  advancer,  palm,  and  fpellers. 

If  the  croches  grow  in  mrm  of  a  man's  hand,  it  is 
then  called  a  palmed-head  ;  heads  bearing  not  above 
three  or  four,  three  croches  being  placed  aloft  of  one 
height,  are  called  crowned-heads.  Heads  ; having 
doubling  croches,  are  called  forked-heads,  becau(e 
the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  beam  like 
forks. 

If  you  are  a(ked  what  a  (lag  bears,  you  are  only  to 
reckon  the  croches  he  bears,  and  never  to  expre6  an 
odd  number :  for  if  he  has  four  croches  on  his  near 
horn,  and  five  on  his  far,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  ten^  a 
falfc  right  on  his  near  horn  (for  all  ttuit  a  beam  bern 
are  called  rights  J.  If  but  four  on  the  near  horn  and 
fix  on  the  far  horn,  you  muft  fay  he  bears  twelve,  a  do  j- 
ble  ^fe  right  on  the  near  horn  \  for  you  muft  not  only 

make 
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make  the  number  even;  but  alfo  the  horns  even  wfth 
that  diftin£Hon. 

Terms  for  Jlayingj  Jirifping^  and  cajing  all  manner  of 

Chafe$. 

Of  a  hart  and  all  manner  of  deer,  they  fay  ihey 
are  Jlain.  Huntfmcn  \x{Mz\\y  {zy  take  off  that  deer's 
Jkin. 

Qi  a  hare,  they  fay  fhe  is  Ji ripped^  or  cafed;  the  fame 
term  is  alfo  ufed  of  a  boar. 

A  fox,  badger,  and  all  manner  of  vermin,  are  faid  to 
be  cafed,  beginning  at  the  fnout,  or  nofe  of  thebeaft,  his 
ikin  being  turned  over  his  cars  down  to  the  body,  till 
you  come  to  the  tail. 

Proper  Terms  for  Oh  Noifes  of  Hounds. 

When  hounds  are  firft  caft  off,  and  find  fomjc  game, 
or  chafe,  we  fay  they  challenge. 

If  they  are  toe  bufy  before  they  find  the  fcent  good, 
it  is  faid  they  babble. 

If  they  run  it  end  ways  before  they  make  it  good,  and 
then  hoH  it.  together  merrily,  they  arc  faid  to  be  in  full 
cry. 

When  fpariiels  open  in  the  Aring  (or  a  greyhound  in 
his  courfc)  they  fay,  they  lapfe. 

When  hounds  hang  behind,  and  beat  too  much  upon 
the  fcent,  or  place,  they  fay,  they  plod. 

When  they  have  either  earthed  a  vermin,  or  brought 
a  deer,  boar,  or  the  like,  to  turn  head  againft  them,  they 
are  faid  to  hay. 

Different  Terms  for  Hounds  and  Greyhounds. 

Of  greyhounds  two  make  a  brace ;  of  hounds  a 
couple  ;  and  of  greyhounds  three  make  a  leaPi ;  and  of 
hounds  a  cmple  and  a  half;  they  fay  let  flip  a  greyhound^ 
and  ca/ioff  a  hound: 

They  call  the  firing,  wherein  a  greyhound  is  led,  a 
lea^:  and  that  of  a  iiound,  a  leam^  Ham,  or  lyome. 

The  greyhound  haih  his  collar^  and  the  hound  his 
couples. 

Of  hounds  they  fay  B^kenneK  of  beagles  a  fack. 

Thofe  places  are  called  entries  where  they  find  a  deer 
has  lately  paiFcd  into  thickets,  by  which  they  guefs  at 
their  largenefs,  and  then  put  the  hounds  or  beagles 
thereto  for  their  view. 

A  layer  Is  a  place  where  any  deer  has  repofed  or 
harboured.  4 

When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hit  the  fcent  of  their 
chare  contrary,  as  to  hit  him  up  the  wind,  when  they 
Hiould  hit  it  down,  they  fay  they  draw  a  miji. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  take  frc(h  fcent,  hunting 
another  chafe,  until  they  flick  and  hit  it  again,  they 
lav  they  hunt  change. 

'When  the  hounds  or  beagles  hunt  it  by  the  heel, 
thev  fay  fhry  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  gt)cs  off,  and  comes  on  again,  tra- 
verfing  the  lame  ground  to  deceive  the  hounds  or 
bejgles,  they  fay  they  hunt  the  foil. 

V\  h<^n  they  fet    hounds  in  readinefs,    where  they 
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[expeQ  the  d^ksr  %ill  come  by.  and  tllen  cM  themiO^ 
when  the  other  hounds  are  pall  by,  they  ci(l  that  m 
relay. 

When  hounds  or  beadles  have  finiflied  their  chaie^ 
by  the  death  of  what  taey  purfued,  and  then  in  re- 
^uital,  are  fed  by  the  hands  oi  the  humfman,  or  others^ 
it  is  called  a  reuMird, 

When  huntfmen  go  drawing  in  their  fprings  at  hart« 
himting ;  and  ufually  make  dew-rdunda,  they  arecatlled 
rir^'Walis. 

When  deer  ca(\  their  horns,  they  are  faid  /#  mew. 

When  a  deer  has  been  hard  hunted,  and  then  betake 
himfelf  to  fwimming  in  any  river,  C^r.  they  fa)r  be 
takes  foil. 

The  firA  head  of  a  fallow  deer  is  called  the  prick. 

When  huntfmen  endeavour  to  find  a  hart  by  iht/Iot^ 
and  then  mind  his  ftep,  to  know  whether  be  is  great 
and  long,  they  then  fay  they  know  him  by  hit  g^t. 

When  deer,  after  having  been  hard  ran,  turn  heat 
againfl  the  hounds,  they  are  faid  to  bay. 

Wlien  hounds  or  beagles  run  al<Mig^  without  mdtiog 
anv  cry,  they  are  faid  to  run  mute. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  at  firft  finding  the  fcetit  of 
their  game,  prefently  open  and  cry,  they  are  then  (mA 
to  challenge. 

When  hounds  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  dcetf  they  ai^ 
faid  to  run  riot. 

When  the  hounds  touch  the  fcent,  and  draw  <m  liUI 
they  rouze  or  put  up  the  c)ulfc»  they  fay  tbey  draw  om 
theM. 

When  a  roe  croffes  and  doublet^  it  ia  called  ir^tiM^ 

When  a  hare,  as  fometimea,  (thoueh  feldon)  takea 
the  ground  like  a  coney,   they  then  &y,  fist  goes  to  ihi  * 
vault.  « 

When  they  beat  the  bulhes  after  a  fox,  they  call  h 
drawing. 

When  a  hare  runs  on  rotten  ground,  or  in  a  foreft 
fometimes,  and  then  it  fticks  to  her  feet^  they  fay  Jbt 
carries. 

When  a  fox  has  young  ones  in  her,  they  fay  Jbe  is 
with  cui. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  lay» 
they  yearn, 

A  red  n»ile  hart  of  a  year  old,  is  called  ifpitter, 

A  rein  deer  is  a  bead  like  a  hart,  but  hath  his  head 
fuller  of  antlers.  Thofe  engines  that  deer  are  taken 
with,  are  called  unles. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  are  fet  in  readinefs,  expe£l- 
ing  theehafe  to  come  by,  and  then  call  off  before  tlie 
reft  come  in,  it  is  called  a  vauntlay. 

When  they  ftart  a  hare,  they  cry  that  that^  or  there 
there. 

When  hounds  or  beagles  find  where  the  chafe  hath  . 
been,  and  make  a  proffer  Co  enter,  but  return,  they 
call  it  a  blem'^Jb. 

To  a  dc^  they  fay  how. 

A  lelFon  blown  on  the  horn  to  comfort  the  hounds, 
is  termed  a  call. 

A  recheut  is  a  leffon  blown  on  the  horn. 

The  mort  or  deaths  is  blown  at  ihe  death  of  any  deor. 

A  hind  in  the  firft  yeat  is  called  a  cttf,  in  tae  iecond 
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year  a  hearfi^  and  fometiines  urc  fay  a  brocket' sjtfiery  &c. 
and  the  third  year  a  kind. 

A  hare  is  the  firft  year  called  a  leveret^  the  fccond 
year  a  Atfr^  the  third  year  a  ^r/'fl/  Atf/r.     ; 

The  fox  is  the  firft  year  called  a  cub,  the  fecond  a 
/tf;r,  the  third  year  an  old  fax, 

A  coney  is  called  the  firft  year  a  rabiff^  and  after- 
wards an  old  coney. 

When  you  fee  about  twenty  deer,  of  what  fort  fo- 
ever,  together,  it  is  a  f/fiali  herd ;  about  forty  is  a 
middle  herd;  fixty  or  eighty  is  a  great  herd,  whether 
they  be  male  or  female. 

Upon  view  of  a  hart,  if  he  be  a  goodly  deer,  do 
not  call  him  fair^  but  great ;  and  fo  d  great  hind  and  a 
great  buck;  but  a/iir  and  comely  djt. 
.  When  a  deer  eateth  in  a  corn  or  grais  field,  he  is 
faid  io  Jeed^  otherwife  to  br&wze  \  ind  if  he  ftayeth  to 
\6o\i  on  any  thing,  he  is  hid  lojland  at  gaze ;  when  he 
forceth  by  upon  force,  he  trippeth ;  and  when  he  runs 
a  pace  h^ftraineth. 

.    When  he  i»  hunted  and  leaves  the  herd,  then  he 

Jingleth;    and  when  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  he  is  em- 

baffed\    when  hie  fwelleth  or  venteth  anything,  they 

fay  he  hath  this  or  that  in  the  wind  ;  when  he  holds  out 

^his  neck  at  the  full  length  inclining,    they  fay  he  is 

/pent ;  and  being  dead,  fay  he  is  dMe, 

When  a  huntfman  beats  a  wood  to  find  a  chafe,  it 
is  called  drawing  of  the  covert ;  and  when  he  fees  where 
any  deer  hath  been,  the^fay  here  he  breaketh. 

When  fome  few  hounds  are  fet  in  readinefs,  by  any 
place  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  chafe  will  pafs,  ic  is 
termed  a  vauntlay ;  ana  when  they  tarry  until  the  reft  oC 
the  hounds  come  in,  it  is  callea  an  allay ;  but  if  they 
hold  till  the  kennel  be  paft,  it  is  called  a  relay. 

When  a  hart  entereth  a  river  or  pool,  which  is  termed 
the  foiK  fay  Jhe  defcendeth ;  when  you  lee  him  ready  to 
enter  water,,  fay  he  proffereth  \  and  if  he  doth  it  the 
fecond  time,  then  fay  he  re -proffereth  ;  and  after  he 
hath  onqe  defcended^  and  you  fee  where  he  hath  trod,, 
the  water  filling  his  foolfteps,  then  fay  here  the  hart 
defoukth ;  and  the  flot  or  view  that  is  found  of  fuch  a 
deer  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water,  is  to  be  termed  as 
a  deer  dfouUtnt  the  foil. 

l*he  hart,  buck,  and  boar,  oftentimes  take  foil 
without  being  forced,  and  all  other  beafts  arc  only  faid 
to  take  water,  except  the  otter,  and  he  is  faid  to  beat 
thejiream. 

When  they  caft  about  a  grov«  or  wood  with  the 
blood  hound,  they  mahe  a  ring:  when  they  find  where 
the  deer  hath  palled,  and  plaih.  any  bough  downwards 
for  a  mark,  then  they  fay  they  bUmijh^  or  make  ble- 
mifhes. 

When  they  hang  up  any  pz^pcr,  clout,  or  mark,  it 
is  called  Jewelling^  oxfetting  of  Jewels: 

When  a  hound  meets  a  chafe  and  goes  away  with  it 
far  before  the  reft,  they  {dy  Jhe  foreloyneth. 

When  a  hound  hunts  backwards  the  faftie  way  the 
chafe  is  come,  then  they  fay  he  hunts  counter  \  and  if  he 
hunts  any  other  chafe  but  what  he  firft  undertook, 
then  he  is  faid  to  hunt  change. 

When  any  deer,  or  other  chafe,  ufeth  fubtilties  to 
deceive  the  hounds,  then  be  is  faid  to  crofs  or  dmble. 
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When  a  hart  or  ftag  breaks  herd,  and  draws  fo  the 
covert,  they  fay  he  goes  to  harbour^  or-  tabeth  his  kid, 
or  he  covereth ;  and  when  he  comelh  out  again,  then  be 
difcovereih  himjelf 

There  is  a  great  difFerencc  between  thc/n'Aand  the 
fell  \  the  fells  being  taken  for  the  vallies^  green  tomfaj^ 
tures^  and  mountains ;  and  the  p-iths  ioxfprtnp  and  cop* 
pices. 

There  is  alfo  a  difference  between  the  word  wayt 
and  trenches :  for.  by  the  firft  is  meant  the  high  and 
beaten  ways  on  the  outfide  of  a  foreft  or  wood ;  and 
by  the  word!  trench^  a  very  (mall  way,  not  fo  CooimoDly 
ufed. 

There  is  likewife  a  difierence  between  a  fnncb  and  a 
pathf  which  is  a  piace  where  a  deer  has  only  left  j^*/ 
or  view. 

BiemiJbeSf  are  the  marks  to  know  where  a  deer  hath 
gone  in  or  out,  and  they  are  little  boughs  plafhed  or 
broken  to  hang  downwards ;  for  any  thing  that  is  hung 
up,  is  called  a  yWtv/. 

Terms  in  Hawking,   Wr- 

JrmSf  the  legs  from  the  feet  to  the  thigh. 

Bate^    .  1^^  ^  ^^^^  "fed  of  a  hawk,  when  (he  flutters 

Bate/h,  J  with  her  wings  from  the  perch  to  the  fift, 
endeavouring  to  fly  away. 

Bathings  is  walhing  herfelf. 

Beak,  the  upper  crooked  part  of  her  bill. 

Beam  Feathers^  the  long  leathers  in  the  wings. 

Beavy  of  ^ails,  a  brood  of  young  ones. 

BewitSt  the  leathers,  with  bells,  which  are  buttoned 
about  the  hawk's  legs. 

Bowet,  la  young  hawk  that  draws  any  thing  out  of 

Bowefsf  J^htr  neft,  and  endeavours  to  get  on  the 
boughs. 

Bovjfing,  is  a  hawk's  drinking  often,  and  yet  defires 
more. 

Brayle,  a  piece  of  leather  flit  to  put  upon  her  wing 
to  tie  it  up. 

Brancher,  a  young  hawk,  new  taken  out  of  the  ncft, 
which  can  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 

Cage,  that  on  which  hawks  are  carried,  whendeligned 
for  fale. 

Canceller ing,  or  cancellaring,  fignifies  Hooping. 

Carryingy  a  hawk  is  faid  fo  to  do,  when  fhc  flies 
away  with  her  quarry. 

ACnJl  of  Hawks^  are  two. 

Cajiing^  is  v.hat  is  given  her  to  purge  or  cleanfe  her 

gorg«V 

Catara£}f  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk's  eye. 

Cauterizing  irjns,  are  ufed  in  feariiig. 

Cawking-time,  treading  or  coupling  time. 

Cheeky  is  when  (he  forfakes  her  proper  game,  and 
flies  at  crows,  pyes,  or  the  like,  that  crofs  her  in  her 
flight. 

Clapi  the  nether  part  of  thie  beak. 

Copings  is  paring. 

Ccping-irons,  are  thofe  ufed  for  coping  or  paring  her 
pounces  or  talons,  when  they  are  over-grown. 

Cdwring,  is  quivqring  or  (baking,  m  teftimony  of 
obedience  towards  the  old  ones. 
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Cmify  of  Partridges^  a  brood  that  always  accompany 
together  with  the  old  ones  till  pairing  time. 

Crabbings  is  when  hawks  that  ftana  near  one  another, 
fight. 

Cray^.  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 

Creame^  a  fmall  long  line  of  fine,  even  packthread, 
that  is  faflened  to  the  leafe  of  a  hawk,  when  Ihe  is 
fir  ft  lured. 

Crivds,  1  the  fmall  black  hairs  about  thclears  or  eye- 

Ciinets^  J  lids. 

Cruky  a  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 

Di/cifi/id,  is  when  the  young  ones  juft  peep  through 
the  Ifaells. 

Droppings  is  when  (he  tnuteth  downwards  in  feveral 
drops,  and  hot  yerking  it  ftraight  tbrward. 

To  Endewy   1  is  when  (he   digefteth  her  meat,    not 

To  Endue ^  /only  difcharging  her  gorge  of  it,  but 
alfo  cleanfing  her  panne!. 

Engouth^  when  the  feathers  have  black  fpots. 

To  En/earn^  is  to  purge  her  of  her  gliit  and  gleam* 

To  Enler^  a  term  u^d  of  a  hawk,  when  ihe  begins 
firf^  ro  kill. 
.    Eyes^  a  young  hawk  juft  taken  out  of  the  neft. 

Eyrie^  the  place  where  they  build  and  hatch  their 
young. 

Feuiingt  is  wiping  her  beak  after  feeding. 

FiianderY  ^  difeafe  in  a  hawk. 

Fiags,  the  feathers  next  the  principal  feathers  in  her 
wirips. 

J'fying  on  head,  is  when  (he  mi(res  her  quarry,  and 
betakes  hcrfelf  tp  the  next  check,  as  crows,  pyes,  ^c, 

Formale,  the  female  hawk. 

Formica,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Frownce,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Gleam,  a  term  ufed  after  a  hawk  hath  caft  and  gleanv 
eth,  or  throweth  up  filth  from  her  gorge. 

Glut^  the  (limy  iubftance  that  lies  in  the  pannel. 

Gorge^  the  crop  or  craw  of  a  hawk,  or  other  fowl. 

Gurgipfing,  is  faid  of  a  hawk  when  (he  is  fluffed  up. 

Had,  a  place  where  a  hawk's  meat  is  put. 
.    Mac  Hawi,  that  is  a  tackier. 

Haggard- Hawk,  one  that  has  preyed  for  herfelf, 
and  i$  taken  after  Lent. 

Jack,  a  male  hawk. 

Jfffes,  the  fmall  ft  raps  of  leather  that  are  fattened  to 
her  legs,  and  fo  to  the  lea(h,  by  the  varvels. 

To  Imp,  is  to  put  a  feather  into  a  hawk's  wing,  in 
the  place  of  one  that  is  broken. 

Jukej  the  neck  from  the  head  to  the  body,  of  any 
bird  a  hawk  preys  upcm. 

Intermetuing,  is  from  the  firft  exchange  of  her  coat, 
till  ihe  turns  white. 

To  Jonk,  is  to  (lecp. 

To  Lean,  is  to  hold  to  you. 

Leafe,  1  the  (mall  long  leather  ihong  faftcncd  to  the 

Leafby  J  jclTes,  by  which  (he  is  held  faft  on  the  fift,  it 
being  wrapt  about  the  fingers. 

Lure,  that  which  is  cait  up  by  Falconers  to  bring  a 
hawk  down. 

A  Make-Hawk f     1  an  old  flaonch  hawk  made  ufe  of 

if  ^arry-Hawk^  J  to  cntesjroung. 

AiatlSy  the  brcaft  feathers  of'^a  hawk« 


Manning  a  hawk,  xs  making  her  endure  company. 

To  Mantle,  is  to  ftretch  one  wing  after  dne  leg,  and 
the  other  after  the  other. 

Mew,  the  place'  where  a  hawk  is  fet  down,  the  time 
(he  raifeth  her  feathers. 

Mewting,  the  dung  of  long  winged  hawks. 

Nares,  the  little  holes  in  a  hawk's  beak. 

Pannel,  the  pipe  next  her  fundament,  where  (he  di- 
gefteth her  meat  from  her  body. 

Perch,  a  place  on  which  a  hawk  is  fet  to  reft. 

Pebf  the  dead  body  of  any  fowl  (he  has  killed. 

Pendant  feathers,  thofe  behind  the  thighs. 

Petty  Jingles,  a  hawk's  toe. 

Pill,  *!  that  which  a  hawk  leaves  of  her  prey  after 

Pelf,  J  (he  is  relieved. 

The  Pin,  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

Plume,  the  general  mixture  of  colours  and  feathers, 
by  which  the  conftitution  of  a  hawk  is  known. 

Plumage,  the  fmall  feathers  given  a  hawk  to  make 
her  cait. 

Pluming,  is  after  a  hawk  has  fcized  her  prey»  and 
difmantles  it  of  it's  feathers. 

Pounces  of  a  hawk,  her  claws. 

Poult,  that  is,  killing  poultry. 

In  Pride,  is  to  be  in  good  fle(h  aod  heart. 

To  Prune,  is  to  pick  hcrfelf. 

Put  over,  a  teem  ufed  when  (he  removes  her  meat 
from  her  gorge  into  her  bowels,  by  traverfing  with  her 
body  ;  but  chiefly,  with  her  neck. 

^arry,  the .  fowl  a  hawk  flies  at,  either  dead  or 
alive. 

^uarry.Hawk,  an  old,  entered,  and  reclaimed  hawk. 

To  Rake,  a  term  ufed  when  (he  flies  out  too  far  from 
the  game. 

kamage,  or  foar-hawk,  is  one  that  can  fly,  having 
preyed  tor  her(eh. 

kangle,  is  when  (he  has  gravel  given  to  her  to  bring 
her  to  a  ftomach. 

To  Reclaim  a  H(nok,  is  to  make  her  gentle  and  familiar. 

Retrieve,  is  when  partridges  having  been  fprung,  arc 
to  be  found  again. 

To  Rouze,  IS  to  lilt  up,  and  (hake  herfelf. 

To  Ruff,  is  to  hit  tliie  prey,  and  not  to  trufs  it. 

Rufter-hood,  a  large,  wide,  and  eafy  hood,  open  be- 
hind,  being  the  firft  that  is  made  ufe  of. 

Rye^  a  difeafe  in  hawks. 

4$*^///,  the  wings  of  an  hawk. 

Sear,  the  yellow  betwixt  her  beak  and  eyes. 

Seeling,  ,  is  when  being  firft  taken  (he  is  blinded, 
with  a  thread  run  through  her  eye-lids,  io  that  (he  fees 
but  little,  or  not  at  all,  that  (he  iriay  the  better  endure 
the  liood.    ' 

Seizing,  is  when  flic  gripes  the  prey  with  her  talons. 

Setting  down,  is  when  (he  is  put  into  the  mew. 

Slice,  is  the  dung  of  a  fhort- winged  hawk. 

Sliceth,  fignifies  (he  mewteth  a  good  diibnce  from 
her. 

Slimeth,  that  is,  (he  mewteth  without  dropping. 

Staunch  Hawk,  one  well  entered  for  the  game.. 

Sioping,  is  when  (he  is  aloft  upon  the  wing,  and  de* 
fcends  to  fhrike  th  game. 

Summed,  is  when  (he  is  in  all  her  plumes. 

Swival, 
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Swfval^  that  whiph  keeps  a  hawk  from  twifting. 

Tajfe]^  a  male  hawk. 

Itringy  is  when  you  give  her.  the  leg  or  piaion  of  a 
pigeon,  or  the  like,  to  pluck  at. 

Towerethy  is  when  flic  lifts  up  her  wings. 

Train y  the  tail  of  a  hawk. 

Trahiy  fomeihing  alive  or  dead,  tied  to  the  lure  to 
entice  her  with  it. 

TriAJjing^  i$  when  (he  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  fear- 
ing with  it,  at  length  defcends  with  it  to  the  ground. 

Varvehy  little  filvrr  rings  at  the  end  oi  jejfes^  on 
which  the  owner's  name  is  engraven. 

Unreclahnedj  is  faid  of  a  hawk  while  flie  is  wild. 

To  Unjirike  the  Hoody  is  to  draw  the  firings  that  it 
may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  pulled  off. 

JJnfummedy  is  when  her  feathers  arc  not  fully  grown. 

Urivfs,  net*;  to  catch  hawk^  with. 

To  fVeatker  a  Hawky  is  to  air  her. 

TERRA-A-TERRA,  is  a  fcries  of  low  lc;ips, 
which  a  horfe  makes  forwards,  bearing  fide-ways,  and 
working  upon  two  treads. 

In  this  motion,  a  horfe  lifts  both  his  fore-legs  at 
once ;  and  when  thefe  arc  upon  the  point  of  defend- 
ing to  the  ground,  the  hinder  legs  accompany  them 
with  .a  fhort  and  quick  cadence,  always  bearing  and 
ftaying  upon  the  haunches ;  fo  that  the  motions  of  the 
hinder-quarters  are  ihort  and  quick ;  and  the  horfe  be- 
.  ing  always  well  preffed  and  coupled,  he  lifts  his  fore- 
legs pretty  high,  and  his  hinder-legs  keep  always  low, 
and-near  the  ground. 

This  manage  is  called  terra-a-terra^  bccaufe  in  this 
inotion  the  horfe  does  not  lift  his  legs  fo  high  as  in 
corvets. 

TERRAIGNOL.  A  horfe  fo  called,  is^  one  that 
cleaves  to  the  ground,  that  cannot  be  made  light  upon 
the  hand,  or  put  upon  his  haunches,  that  raifes  his 
fore-quarters  with  difficulty,  that  is  charged  with 
Ihouldfers,  and,  in  general,  one  whofe  motions  arc  all 
Ihort,  and  too  near  the  ground. 

TERRAIN,  is  the  nunaged  ground  upon  which 
the  horfe  marks  his  piftc  or  tread ;  this  horfe  obfervcs 
his  ground  well ;  he  keeps  his  ground  well ;  he  em- 
braces his  ground  well ;  without  enlarging  or  narrow- 
ing more  to  one  hrind  than  to  another. 

TERRIER.  A  kind  of  mongrel  grwhound,  ufed 
chiefly  for  hunting  the  fox  or  badger  ^  to  called,  bc- 
caufe he  creeps  irito  the  ground,  as  the  ferrets  do  into 
the  coney-burrows,  and  there  nips  and  bites  the  fox 
and  badger, .  either  tearing  theih  in  pieces  with  his 
teeth,  or  clfe  hauling  and  pulling  them  by  force  out  of 
their  lurking  holes;  or  at  leaft  driving  them  out  of 
their  hollow  harbours,  to  be  taken  by  a  net,  or  other- 
wife. 

The  huntfmen  have  commonly  a  couple  of  terriers, 
to  the  end  they /may  put  in  a  frelh  one,  as  occalion 
fervcs,  to  relieve  the  ottier. 

Xhe  time  proper  for  entering  thefe  terriers  is,  when 
they  arc  near  a  year  old ;  for  if  it  be  not  done  within 
that  time,  they  will  hardly  after  be  brought  to  take 
rt^c  earth,  and  this  entering  and  flefliing  of  them  may 
be  performed  feveral  ways. 

I.  When  foxes  and  badgers  have  young  cub»,  take 


your  old  terriers,  and  enter  them  in  the  ground;  and 
when  they  begin  to  bay>  hold  everyone  of  your  young 
terriers  at  a  particular  hole  or  mouth  of  the  earth,  that 
they  may  liften,  and  hear  the  old  ones  bay. 

After  you  have  taken  the  old  fox  or  badger,  fo  that 
nothing  remains  within  but  the  young  cubs,  couple  all 
your  old  terriers,  and  put  the  youn^  ones  in  tlitir 
ftcad  ;  encourage  them  by  cr}'ing,  to  htm^  to  him. 

And  if  they  take  any  young  cub^within  the  ground, 
let  them  alone  to  do  what  they  will  with  him;  and  do 
not  forget  to  give  the  old  terriers  their  reward,  which 
is  blood  and  livers  fried  with  cheefc,  and  fome  of 
their  greafe,  (hewing  the  heads  and  fkins  to  encoarage 
them. 

Another  way  is,  to  take  an  old  fox  or  badger,  and 
to  cut  his  nether  jaw  away,  leaving  the  upper  to  (hew 
the  fury  of  the  beaft,  though  he  can  do  no  harm  with 
it,  or  elfe  break  out  all  his  teeth ;  then  dig  an  eaith  ia 
fome  convenient  place  in  the  ground,,  m^ing  it  wide 
enough,  that  the  terriers  may  die  better  turn  therein, 
and  have  room  enough  for  two  to  enter. 

Cover  the  whole  with  boards  and  turf,  fiift  puttina 
the  fox  or  badger  in,  and  then  jrour  tcrricn,  both  old 
and  young ;  which  when  they  have  bayed  fufficicntly, 
begin  to  dig  with  fpades  and  mattocks,  to  encmirage 
them,  againft  fuch  time  as  you-  are  to  dig  over  them; 
afterwards,  take  out  the  fox  and  badger,  with  the 
chumps  or  pincers,  killing.it  before  them;  or  let  a 
grevhound  kill  it  in  their  fight.     See  Harrier. 

Tetter,  otherwifc  called  flying-worm  or  ring- 
worm, a  very  bad  forrance,  which  runs  up  and  down 
a  horfe's  body;  from  whence  it  receives  its  namci 
fometimes  proceeding  from  the  heat  of  the  blood,  and 
engenders  a  hot  and  fliarp  humour,  and  Ibmetimn 
from  bad  and  four  feeding,  and  is  mod  commonly 
found  in  his  rump,  wtuch  runs  down  the  joint  till  it 
runj  into  the  tail ;  and  if  it  continues  there  long,  will 
turn  into  a  canker ;  but  yet  it  will  now  and  -then  fettle 
upon  fome  flefliy  part  of  the  body,  which  will  fo  trou- 
ble him  with  itching,  and  nibbing  againft  walls  and 
ports,  that  it  will  bring  away  the  hair,  ikin  and  flcft; 
he  will  tear  with  his  teeth,  if  he  can  come  at  it,  the 
itching  is  fo  violent. 

This  diftemper  may  be  known  by  the  falling  an-ay 
of  the  hair,  and  by  his  continual  rubbing ;  but  if 
it  gets  into  the  joint,  between  the  top  of  hit 
rump  and  the  tail,  then  it  is  known  by  a  fcab, 
which  you  may  feel  with  your  finger  ;  and  if  it  be 
fcraped  or  picked  away,  a  thin  water  will  come  out 
of  it  by  degrees,  which  being  left  long  ta  nm,  will, 
in  rime,  get  into  his  tail,  and  become,  a  canker,  as 
aforefaid. 

Things  generally  ufed  \r\  the  cure  of  this  diforder, 
are,  w  atcr  found  in  the  decayed  hollow  of  a  beech- 
tree,  wherewith  it  is  rubbed :  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  ftinking  giadwin,  one  pint  of  plantain- 
water,  two  of  beef-brine,  boiled  together,  and  clariiU 
ed,  is  good  to  kill  them:  fo  are  many  raose  things^ 
but  particularly,  take  two  drachms  of  precipitate^  put 
into  a  fmall  glafe-vial,  with  fair  water,  murh  moie 
than  will  cover  the  powd«o^  and  kept  clofc  flopped; 
with  which  wafb  it  thritSe  a  day,,  and  after  yoa  have 
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drcflc4  the  fonranoc,  fliake  the  gla£iy  and  let  it  (faind 
till  ncKt  drefiing :  but  if  k  be  in  »ny  flclhy  part,  you 
may  kill  it  by  bxthins  the  place  with  the  juice  of 
fouthern  wood,  mauciling,  and  fuc,  of  each  a  like 
quantity,  and  put  them  into  three  quarts  of  urine, 
witli  two  handfuls  of  bay-falt :  let  it  boil  till  one  quart 
be  confumed:  then  take  it  off,  and  with  a  clout  fa^^ 
tened  to  a  ftick,  wa(h  the  forrance  very  hot,  four  or 
five  mornings  together.     Or, 

Melt  arfcnic  in  a  fire-pan  over  the  fire ;  and  when 
cold,  reduce  it  to  a  powder;  taking  ctkxc  to  avoid  its 
fumes  while  melting,  and  the  powder  when  pounding;^ 
fcratch  the  wart  or  tetter  till  it  bleeds,  and  apply  a 
fmall  quantity  of  powder,  which  without  repeating  the 
application,  will  generally  remove  the  blemilhi 

THIGHS  OF  A  Horseman,  the  cifcd  of  the  rider's 
thigh  is  one  of  the  aids  that  fervcs  to  make  a  horfe 
work  vigoroufly  in  the  manage. 

As  ibon  as  tJK:  horferoan  clofes  with  his  thighs,  you 
fee  the  horfe  is  enlivened  and  alarmed,  as  preparing 
himfelf  for  doing  what  is  demanded  of  him,  ^d  dif- 
poiing  himfelf  for  the  manage. 

THROSTLE,  or  Thrush:  of  this  bird  there  arc 
five  lorts;  i.  The  miftle-throftle,  which  is  much  big- 
ger and  larger  than  any  of  the  others ;  her  food  fir 
different,  and  very  few  of  them  to  be  feen;  and 
though  Ihe  is  exceeding  beautiful,  yet  fhe  (ings  but 
little,  except  ihe  breeds  near  a  place  where  is  a  quan- 
tity of  mifletoc,  and  if  it  be  poffibie  in  a  thicket,  or 
in  fome  pit;  for  flie  is  a  very  melancholy  fort  of  bird* 
fi)c  makes  as  laige  a  neft  as  the  jay,  and  lays  as  big 
an  egg,  building  the  outfide  commonlv  with  rotten 
heaps,  ^and  the  infide  with  dead  grafs,  nay,  or  mofe, 
that  ihe  peels  from  trees:  ihe  feldom  lays  above  five 
eggs,  but  moft  commonly  four;  breeds  but  twice  a 
year;  has  three  young  ones,  never  more  than  four; 
ieeds  all  her  young  ones  with  the  berries  of  mifietoe, 
and  nothing  elfe,  as  can  be  perceived;  for  which 
reafon,  fome  eftcem  the  fiefh  of  the  throve  as  »n  ex- 
cellent remedy  againft  corivuliions  and  the  fiiUing 
iicknefs.  The  young  birds  of  this  kind,  taken  about 
fourteen  days  old,  are  eafy  to  be  brought  up,  being 
very  hardy;  they  arc  fed  with  bread,  hemp  feed,  and 
a  little  (heep's-heart  between  whiles.  But  their  fong 
is  confufed  aiid  rambling,  .not  lavifli,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  worth  rearing,  yet  they  will  breed  like 
pigeons,  if  rightly  managed. 

2.  The  northern  throitie  or  field-forc;  which  comes 
to  us  after  Michaelmas^  continues  all  winter,  and  de- 
parts the  firA  of  March;  his  food  is  hips  and  hlws  in 
hajd  weather:  and  in  open  U-eather,  worms  and  young 
gvafs,  lying  altogether  upon  mestdow  and  pafture- 
^rounds :  they  come  in  very  great  numbers,  and  alfo 

fo  away  in  nocks:  their  breeding-place  is  afTigned  to 
e  near  the  fea-flde  in  Scotland^  where  they  are  in 
abundance,  and  kive  young  three  or  four  times  every 
wear:  they  ms^y  be  taken  by  bird-lime;  and  are  better 
Tot  the  ^it  thsui  the  cage,  being  excellent  meat  wbon 
very  fat,  which  is  in  hard  weamer.v  but  in  open  wea- 
ther their  flelh  is  bitter,  and  not'wortfa  eating. 

2-  The  wind  throftle,  which  comes  along  with  the 
laft  me^ioned  bird,  but  (he  is  much  fmaller,  with  a 


dark  red  under  wing;  (he  breeds  in  troods  an  J  (haws, 
as  the  fong-throftle  in  ScotUnd  does,  aiul  has  an  in- 
difierent  fong,  far  exceeding  the  two  fonnc;-:  in  Janu-- 
aryy  in  fine  weatlier,  the  fun-ihining,  they  will  get  a 
great  many  together  upon  a  tree,  and  fing  two  or  three 
hours,  yet  they  are  not  melodious,  and  fo  not  worth 
the  pains  of  keeping,  efpecially  fince  they  will  not 
fing  above  three  months. 

4.  The  wood-fong  throftle,  which  is  a  very  choice 
fong-bird,  for  the  great  variety  of  his  notes,  for  la- 
vifimefs  in  his  fong,  and  for  his  continuing  longer 
than  any  bird  in  fong,  it  being  at  leaft  nine  montlis 
in  the  year.  The  hen  builds  her  neft  the  b^inning  of 
March y  upon  the  (himp  of  an  old  tree  or  fide  of  the 
coppice  by  a  ditch,  according  as  Ihe  finds  food, 
and  ftufF  moft  convenient  for  her  building,  as  alfo 
meat  for  her  young.  She  fafhions  her  neJt  round  and 
deep,  with  mofs,  or  dry  grafs;  and  when  fhc  has 
completed  the  fitft  part,  (he  wonderfully  and  after  a 
moft  exquifite  manner,  daubs  the  infide  with  a  fort 
of  c^rth  called  loam;  doing  it  fo  fmooth  and  even, 
and  all  with  her  bill,  that  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man 
to  perform  the  like  with  any  tools:  whereas  this  bird 
commonly  leaves  a  ho?e  at  the  bottom  of  her  neft  in 
the  middle,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  to  this  end,  that  it 
may  not  be  drowned  upon  any  fudden  violent  fliow- 
ers,  or  long  continuance  of  rain:  they  generally  breed 
three  times  a  year,  if  they  meet  with  no  difturbance 
orcafualties  by  the  way;  and  if  the  weather  be  fine 
and  warm,  they  go  very  foon  to  nelh  The  firft  com- 
monly is  hatched  in  Aprtl^  and  fometimes  the  latter 
end  of  Marchj  the  fecond  in  Maj^  and  thethird  in 
yune;  but  the  firft  birds  gencmlly  prove  the  ftoutefl: 
and  beft:  they  m«iy  be  taken  from  the  neft  at  fourteen 
days  old,  but  muft  be  kept  warm  and  neat,  not  let- 
ting them  fit  upon  their  dung,  if  it  fall  into  their  neft, 
but  to  order  it  fo,  thev  may  dung  over  their  neft, 
while  they  arc  youpg  and  fmall.»  They  fliould  be  fed 
with  raw  meat,  and  fome  bread  chopped  and  mixed 
together  with  hempfeed  bruifed;  which  bread  is  to  be 
wet  and  mingled  with  the  meat.  When  they  bc^n  to 
be  well  feathered,  put  them  into  a  large  cage,  with 
fome  dry  mofs  in  the  bottom,  .and  let  them  nave  two 
or  three  perches,  that  they  may  fit  and  lie  at  plcafutc ; 
for  if  not  kept  clean,  they  arc  iubject  to  the  cramp, 
and  will  r)fi:^tx  fing,  nor  delight  in  ihertifclvcs :  you 
may,  by  degrees,  leave  off  giving  the  (hcep's  heart,, 
for  bread  and  hempfeed  will  do;  but  be  fure  to  let 
them  have  frefti  water  twice  a  week,  that  they  may 
bathe  und  prune  themfelves. 

5.  The  heath-throftle,  the  fmallcft  of  the  three 
forts  we  have  in  England^  and  is  knowh  by  his  dark 
breaft:  in  fome  countries  they  arc  called  Mavifcs ;  for 
they  differ  irv  their  colour,  fong,  and  way  of  breeding: 
the  cock-heath  throftle  hath  much  fweeter  notes  than 
the  wood-fong  throftle,  is  neater  in  his  plume,  and  fo 
to  be  preferred  before  him.  Tlie  hen  builds  by  the 
heath-fide,  either  in  a  furze-bulh,  or  by  a  ditch  fide, 
in  the  ftump  of  an  old  hawthorn,  and  (eldom  haunts 
the  woods  and  ftiaws,  as  the  other  does;  her  neft  is 
very  difficult  to  be  found,  which  fhc  builds  with  long 
green  ground  mofs,  making  it  much  deeper,  and  kfs 
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than  the  fotmer ;  (he  begins  not  to  hatch  till  the 
middle  of  April:  breeds  twice  a  year,  and  is  a  fine, 
tame,  neat  bird,  if  well  fed,  and  kept  clean  from 
dung  and  vermin.  Iler  young  are  to  be  brought  up 
in  every  refpc<£t  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  here  or- 
dered for^the  other  fort. 

There  are  fcvcral  methods  laid  down  to  diftinguifh 
the  cock  from  the  hen:i  but  to  avoid  needlefs  particu-, 
lars,  firft  view  his  gill  let,  whether  it  be  white,  with 
black  ftreaks  on  each  fide ;  then  if  he  hath  large  and 
black  fpots  upon  his  breaft,  and  the  colour  of  his  head 
of  a  light  fhining  brown,  with  black  ftreaks  under  the 
eye,  and  upon  the  pinion  of  the  wing;  if  you  find 
tnefe  marks,  you  are  right  in  your  choice:  but  if  you 
would  not  fail,  bring  up  the  whole  brood,  and  as  you 
will  find  in  a  ihort  time  after  they  feed  thcmfelves, 
that  they  all  record  to  thcmfelves;  yet  take  notice, 
that  the  hen  does  it  with  ihott  catches  and  jerks,  and 
continues  it  not  long;  whereas  the  cock  is  full,  and 
you  perceive  his  gullet  to  extend  much  more  than  the 
oth  rs,  and  to  fing  much  oftener  than  the  hen.  Hav- 
ing made  this  obfervation  two  or  three  times,  take 
him  out  of  the  c?ge,  mark  him,  and  then  put  him  in 
again.  ^  • 

TICK,  an  infirmity  in  a  horfe,  when  he  pre(&s  the 
edge  of  the  manger  with  his  upper  teeth,  and  gives  a 
kiQd  of  belch  through  the  throaty  by  which  means  he 
lofes  part  of  his  oats. 

•TICKLISH  IN  THE  Manage.    A  horfe  is  faid  Xo 

be  tickliih,  that  is,  too  tender  upon  the  fpur,  and  too 

fenfible,  that  docs  not  freely  fly  the  fpurs,  but  in  fomc 

.meafure  fefilts  ^em,  throwing  himfelf  up,  when  they 

come  near  and  prick  his  (kin. 

TIRING.  If  this  befal  a  horfe  in  travelling,  or  a 
hunting-match,  or  the  like,  the  beft  helps  you  can 
give  him,  is  warm  wine  to  drink,  and  bleed  him  in 
the  mouth,  and  to  let  him  lick  up  and  fwallow  the 
fame;  and  if  there  are  nettles  to  be  had  where  you 
are,  rub  his  mouth,  and  (heath  him  well  with  them, 
and  afterwards  ride  him  gently  to  his  refting  place, 
'and  fet  him  up  warm,  and  before  you  go  to  bed  give 
him  half  a  dozen  fpoonfuls  of  aqua  vitae,  with  as 
.much  provender  as  he  will  eat:  the  next  morning  rub 
his  le^  with  (heep's  foot  oil,  and  it  will  caufe  a  frefh 
agility  in  his  limbs. 

Some  bleed  tlie  horfe  in  the  neck  vein,  and  the 
next  day  give  him  a  ciyiler,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half 
offal  polycrellum,  and  afterwards  caufe  him  to  drink 
a  .pound  and  a  half  of  olive-oil,  and  keep  hiQfi  bridled 
for  two  hours  after. 

TIT..  A  little  horfe,  and  fome  call  a  horfe  of  a 
middle  fize  a  double  tit. 

TIT-LARK.  This  bird  is  (liort  in  his  fong,  and 
no  variety  in  it,  yet  fome  fancy  him  for  his  whiflcing, 
turning  and  chewing,  finging  moll  like  the  canary 
bird  of  any  bird  whatfocver.  He  commonly  appears 
the  beginning  of  April y  and  leaves  us  at  the  beginniog 
of  September, 

When  they  are  taken,  they  are  fed  as  the  night- 
ingale is;  they  muft  be  crammed  at  firil,  for  they  will 
not  feed  thcmfelves,  by  reafon  they  always  feed  on 


Hye  meat  in  the  field;  for  which  caufe  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  meat  we  ojkx  him :  when  he  compft 
to  feed  of  himfelf,  he  will  eat  what  the  wood-lark 
eats,  or  almoft  any  other. 

There  is  no  taking  the  old  ones  but  with  a  net,  fuch 
as  all  other  birds  are  catched  with. 

This  bird  breeds  about  the  latter  end  of  April,  or 
beginning  of  May^  and  builds  her  neft  on  the 
ground  by  fome  pond  fidp,  .or  ditch-fide,  or  in  a  gar- 
den in  high  grafs,  and  makes  her  neft  of  dead  grafi 
and  a  few  fmall  roots;  conimonly  lays  fix  eg^,  or 
five  at  leaft,'  and  has  her  young  by  the  middle  ^\  Ma^^ 
which  (he  feeds  y ith  caterpillars  and  flies.  ' 

Thefe  birds  are  very  eafily  brought  up,  being  hardv, 
and  not  fubje6l  to  colds  and  cramps  as  other  birds  arc, 
but  live  long  if  preferved  with  care. 

TOE  BEFORE,    AND  QUARTER  BEHIND  (with  FarnCTs) 

a  rule  which  thSy  obferve  in  (hoeing  horfes,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  expre(red,  before  behind^  and  behind  ke, 
fore. 

By  toe  before  is  meant,  that  you  may  give  the  nails  a 
good  hold  upon  the  toe  of  the  tore  feet ;  becaufe  there 
the  horn  is  very  thick,  which  it  is  not  in  the  quarters  of 
^  the  fore-feet,  for  there  the  horn  is  thin,  and  you  would 
hazard  the  pricking  the  horfe.  See  Quarter  behind  and 
Opening  a  Horse's  Heels. 

TONGUE  OF  A  Horse,  (hould  be  fmall,  or  elfe  it 
will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  bit  from  pre(ring  it ;  which 
caufing  the  tongue  to  extend  over  his  bars  and  to  cover 
them,  will  render  his  feeling  of  the  pnffim  of  the 
bit  dull,  by  hindering  its  operation  and  cfkA  upon  the 
bars. 

TONGUE-HURT,  is  what  befils  a  horfe  by  acci- 
dent,  or  by  a  bit,  halter  or  the  like. 

For  the  cure ;  fome  boil  water  in  leaves  of  wood-bine, 
primrofe,  blackberry  and  knot  ^rafs^  with  fome  honey, 
addine  a  little  alum ;  with  this  they  wa(h  the  horfes 
(ore  of  his  tongue  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  a  clout 
tied  to  a  piece  of  (tick,  the  liquor  being  lukewarm. 

Or  anoint  with  mel  rofatum ;  but  whenever  you 
drefs  either  tongue  or  mouth,  do  not  fail  to  tie  the  horfe 
up  to  the  rack  for  an  hour  after  iu 

Some  take  red  honey,  the  marrow  of  pork  powdered, 
quick  lime  and  pepjperi  made  into  fine  powder,  of  e^ch 
a  like  quantity,  and  boil  them  together  till  they 
come  to  an  ointment,  and  rub  the  part  with  it  twice  a- 
day. 

TOP-ANGLINGr,  with  a  worm,  requires  a  line 
without  float  or  lead.  The  bait  muft  be  drawn  up  and 
down  the  Ihcam  on  the  top  of  the  water.  This  method 
(hould  only  be  iifed  when  the  weather  is  hne,  and  the 
water  cjear ;  it  is  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  fi(hing  for  2 
trout  and  falmon*fmelts. 

TORCHENISS,  is  a  long  («ck  with  a  hole  at  the 
end  of  it,  through  which  we  run  a  ftrap  of  leather ;  the 
two  ends  of  which  being  tied  together,  ferve  to  rtraightcn 
clofely  and  tie  up  a  horfc's  nofe,  as  long  as  the  'dick  is 
Hayed  upon  the  halter  or  fnaffle. , 

This  is  done  to  keep  the  horfe  from  being  unruly 
when  they  go  to  drefs  him,  or  upon  any  other  oca 
(ion. 
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TOWRUS  (with  Hunters)  a  roebuck,  eager  for  co^ 
pulation,  is  faid  tojgo  to  histowrus. 

TRACE  OF  A  Hare,  is  her  footing  in  the  fnow,  dif- 
tinct  from  her  other  treadings,  called  doubling,  foring 
and  pricking, 

TRACES,  arc  alfo  the  treads  of  ravenous  bcafts,  or 
wolves,  wild  bears,  &c, 

TRACK  [with  Huntfmen]  the  footing  of  a  wild 
boar. 

TRAILING.  For  trailing  no  rules  can  be  laid 
down  with  certaint)',  it  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
huntfman,  and  his  jtlft  knowledge  of  the  feveral  good 
and  bad  properties  of  his  dogs.  A  kennel  of  the  befl 
hounds  in  Great  Britain  arc  not  all  alike:  fome  are  good 
for  trailing  and  ftarting ;  others  excellent  when  the 
hare  is  on  foot ;  others  again,' for  hitting  off  defaults, 
running  the  double,  or  hot  foil,  or  making  good  the  hard 
ways. 

dome  huntfmen,  the  inftant  they  find  where  a  hare 
has  relieved,  trouble  themfelves  not  at  all  about  trailing 
to  her,  but  proceed  with  the  company  to  threfhing  the 
hedges  for  a  Mride  compafs,  many  of  whom,  being  fo 
fparirig  of  their  pains,  as  often  beat  over,  as  beat  a  hare 
up.  But  trailing  fairly  and  ftarting,  is  the*niccft  part 
of  the  whole  paftime,  provided  wind  and  weather  per 
mit. 

It  is  an  undetermined  point  ^t  trail  or  cold  hunting, 
whether  the  dogs  challenge  from  any  particular  effluvia 
that  tranfpired  from  the  feet  of  a  hare,  or  remains  of 
breath,  that  in  her  feeding  and  exercife  intermixed  with 
and  foiled  the  pafture  and  herbage.  Was  it  from  the 
foot  alone,  the  moift  path  would  be  eafier  to  challenge 
upon  than  the  verdant  fward. 

If  the  hounds  challenge  on  the  relief,  it  is  a  point  of 
judgment  not  to  let  them  puzzle  and  ftick,  but  to  rate 
them  together,  and  to  make  it  good  round  the  fences  the 
fooner  the  better.  Now  the  huntfman  muft  depend 
abfolutely  on  his  dogs  ;  the  tender-nofed  hoimd  gene- 
rallv  hits  it  firft,  and  is  very  often  unjnftly  deemed  a 
baboler,  becaufe  a  tougher  dog  does  not  make 
frood  what  he  opens  upon  ;  whereas  the  difler- 
cnce  too  often  is,  that  one  hound's  nofe  is  fo  ex- 
i|ui(itely  delicate,  as  to  enjoy  a  fccnt  t^ice  as  ftale  as 
another. 

Obferve  fome  one  .or  two  open  cheerily,  the  whole 
pack  runs  in,  not  one,  for  want  of  equal  talents,  ap- 
proves.  But  as  they  proceed  to  warmer  fcent,  if  others 
gravely  undertake  to  perufe  the  cafe,  and,  on  due  con- 
fideration,  challenge  but  in  finglc  notes,  the  whole 
kennel  from  eviery  quarter  hurry,  and  with  general 
yelp  confirm  the  report ;  whilft  the  afliduous  huntf- 
man, glad  at  heart,  in  oratory  of  his  own,  proclaims  it 
good. 

It  is  furprizing  what  a  notable  confidence  prefides 
among  hounds,  in  proportion  to  the  reality  of  each 
other's  affurances.  The  moft  rigid  fincere  perfon 
upon  the  earth,  cannot  detcft  or  lefs  credit  the  no- 
torious cheat  or  liar,  than  a  ftaunch  hound  one 
that  opens  falfe,  or  fjx:nds  his  toiigue  free  to  little  pur- 

pofc. 

The  notes  of  the  hounds  are  certain  language 
in  the  cars  of  the  huntfman,  and  what  he  depends 


upon^ore  than  the  judgment  of  alt  his  fiiends  in  (fie 

field. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  a  hare  has  been  gone 
to  form,  do  they  itiore  or  lefs  affure  him  of  their  likeli-' 
hood  to  ftart.  At  the  moft  diftant  part  of  her  morning's 
exercife,  when  the  tendereft  nofed  dog  can  buttouch  of 
tlie  fcent,  the  true  mufical  hound  open^  fingle  :  perhaps 
a  long  holding  note,  or*(according  to  the  dog)  only  what 
fome  people  call  a  chop.'  As  they  gather  on  towards  her^ 
each  old  fophifter  confirms  his  opinion  by  an  additional 
note,  and  doubles  his  toncue.  When  near  her  form,  and 
the  (cent  lies  warm  andftrong,  all  double  and  treble 
theix-  notes. 

Beware  of  the  counter  trailing,  which  may  happen 
when  dogs  are  caft  ofl'^,  fo  as  to  challenge  alx>ut  the  mid- 
dle of  her  works,  or  nearer  the  form  than  the  feed ; 
there  the  fcent  lies  fo  equal,  that  the  dogs,  over  eager 
and  bufy,  often  hit  the  hedway,  or  draw  amifs  ;  this 
the  huntfman  muft  judge  of  by  die  notes  his  dogs  firft 
challenge  in.  If  they  double  and  carry  it  on  counter, 
tTiejr  will  foon  fignify  their  error,  byopening  only  fingle  ; 
for  inftead  of  the  fcent  lying  hotter,  and  increanng  upon 
their  nofes,  it  is  the  contrary,  and  dwindles  to'no  fcent 
at  all. 

Voting  hares  tread  more  deep  and  heavy  than  old 
ones,  becaufe  the  younger  they  are  the  weaker  the 
joints.  At  full  moon  they  make  moft  work,  and  go  s 
great  diftancc,  relieving  upon  any  fort  of  feed  ;  cfpc* 
ciallythat  which  grows  within  (hade  of  the  hedge- row6 
and  trees.  '  At  this  time  the  buck  and  doe  often  alfociate 
together. 

About  this  time  the  huntfman,  if  he  is  clever  and 
lucky  in  this  particular,  it  not  only  proceeds  from  «f- 
teem,  but  that  defirable  token  of  it,  field  money,  which 
makes  many  a  man  negleA  his  dogs  too  much,  in 
good  trail,  to  myope  about  in  the  hedges  and  brakes,  in 
expedhition  of  a^fo-ho !  To  efpy  a  hare  no  rules.can  be 
laid  down,  fhe  ^nerally  forms  uncertain ;  whofoever 
looks  for  her,  muft  have  the  idea  of  a  liare  feated  ftrongly 
pi£hired  in  his  mind. 

They  very  feldom  chufc  to  form  in  high  woods  in  au- 
tumn, becaufe  the  leaves,  acorns,  and  bcech-maft,  are 
continually  falling  ;  and  in  wet  weather  drops  from  the 
trees  difturb  them.  They  rather  prefer  the  dry  brake, 
hedge,  or  ftubblc. 

Ifi  January^  Februaryy  and  March,  gentlemen  hunt 
in  fome  parts  till  the  twenty-fifth,  the  teat  moft  uncer- 
tain, and  wander  fuch  a  vaft  circuit,  an  indifiirent 
huntfman  may  trail  all  day  long,  and  not  ftart.  What 
adds  to  their  uncertain  forming,  ^befides  the  fe^fon  of 
bucking,  is,  they  are  fo  liable  under  warm  dry  hedges 
and  brambles  to  be  pcftered  vnth  pifmires,  or  molefted 
with  vipers,  and  fuch  vermin,  that  they  prefer  the  open 
fields  and  plowed  lands.  '    , 

The  huntfman  fhould  now  lay  in  his  dogs  well ;  ra- 
ther whifper  than  bellow  to  them,  till  they  undertake  it, 
and  go  on  full  cry.  Follow  at  a  due  diftancc,  and  as 
occahon  requires,  rechcat  them  :  if  you  have  not  a  horn 
call  them  two  or  three  times  together,  foftly  !  foftly  [ 
for  nought  but  general  emulation  reigns,  fiVc  with  fon, 
and  fon  with  hre  contend  ;  impetuous  drive  the  dogs. 
Beware  the  inexperienced  fporifman,  whether  on  foot  or 
3  R  horfcback. 
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horfel^ack,  be  furc  check  his  forwardncfs  ;  manfr  peo- 
ple think  a  chief  part  of  hunting  confifts  in  hallooing 
louil,  and  running,  or  riding  hard,  but  they  arc  mif- 
taken,  and  fuch  perfons,  gentle  or  fi'mple,  muft 
not  be  offended  if  the  huntfman  fwears  at  them  ;  -he 
has  a  right  to  do  fo.  No  tongue  can  be  allowed  but 
his,  nor,  at  this  time,  no  foot  more  forw^ard  than  his 
own. 

A  clofcncfs  on  the  dogs,  it  is  well  known,  hurries 
them  too  much,  being  apt  of  tlicmfclves,  in  their  firft 
heat  of  mettle,  to  ovciihoot  the  game.  Many  hours  fad 
fport  has  happened  from  driving  the  hounds  too  fail, 
and  confounding  them  with  the  hallooing  of  the  com- 
pany, or  a  noify  blockhead  of  a  huntfman  or  whipper- 
in.  - 

As  pufs  takes  her  circuit,  judgment  is  often  made  of 
her  gender.  A  buck  gives  fufpicion  by  beating  the  hard 
paths,  ftony  highways,  and  taking  a  ring  of  a  large  ex- 
tent in  -proportion  to  the  compafs  of  his  feed  and  exer- 
cife,  which  may  be  gucffcd  at,  from  the  quantity  of 
ground  the  dog  trailed  over.  It  being  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  in  the  progrefs  of  the  chafe,  a  hare  will  go 
iover  great  part  of  the  trailed  land,  and  vifit  her  works 
of  •  the  preceding  night  arid  morning,  unlefs  (he  takes 
endways,  which  after  a  ring  or  fo,  a  buck  is  apt  to  do; 
and  loiter  a  vaft  way  qn  freui  ground,  without  offering 
to  return. 

The  doe  now  and  then  doubles  in  a  fhort  fpace,  and 
feldom  holds  an  end,  unlefs  knit ;  or  at  the  end  of  the 
feafon  has  kindled.  At  fuch  times  ihe  often  runs  for- 
ward; and  fcArce  ever  returns  to  her  young,  or  ef- 
capes  with  life  ;  being  naturally  weak  and  untit  for  fa- 
tigue. 

Yet  notwithftanding  all  that  can  be  advanced,  both 
fexes  regulate  their  conduft,  much  according  to  the  fea- 
fon and  weather.  After  a  rainy  night,  in  a  woody 
coutitry,  neither .Ijuck  nor  doecares  to  keep  the  covert, 
the  wet  and  drops  that  hang  on  the  fprays  offend  them  : 
therefore  they  hold  the  highways  or  ftony  lanes ;  for  as 
the  fcent  naturally  lies  ftrong,  they  beat  the  roads  that 
take  the  leaft :  not  that  a  hare  judges  upon  what  foil  the 
fcent  lies  weakeft,  it  is  her  ears  that  chiefly  direfl  her  ; 
for  the  hounds  being  oftener  at  default  on  the  hard 

f)aths  than  the  turf,  Ihe  finds  Tierfelf  not  fo  clofely  pur- 
iied,  by  being  not  much  alarmed  with  the  continued 
cry  of  the  dogs  at  her  heels.  The  larger  the  cry,  the 
more  fhe  is  terrified,  and  faftcr  fhe  fpeeds  ;  the  certain 
cFe£l  of  which  is  a  heart  broken  fooner  than  with  a  ken- 
nel, in  number  and  goodnefs  equal,  that  fpcnt  their 
tongues  lefs  free. 

The  fame  principle  dire<£ls  her  to  fcek  tiie  covert  in 
autumn,  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  wind  bleak  and 
cold  at  north  or  ealt ;  then  pufs  runs  the  paths  that  are 
covered  with  leaves,  which  are  fo  continually  falling 
and  blowing  about,  the  beft  hound  can  make  but  little 
of  her  ;  therefore  her  alarms  being  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance, but  feldom  andfliort,  (he  refts  contented  where 
(he  is  leaft  difturbed. 

If  a  hare  is  trailing  to  form,  on  that  depends  great 
part  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  hunt  if  (he  is  bear  up  ;  the  firft 
ring  is  a  foundation  for  the  fucceeding  paftime,*  all  the 


tucks  and  doubles  (he  afterwards  makes,  being,  in  a  great 
meafurc,  like  the  firft. 

According  to  the  gtound  (he  runs,  the  fieldmen  are 
to  ftation  themfelves ;  no  two  are  to  (land  prating  toge- 
ther ;  let  each  purfue  the  method  he  thinks  beft  for  aC- 
fifting  the  dogs,  and  his  own  div6r(ion.  This  is  the  time 
to  give  proof  of  good  judgment. 

If  any  perfons  are  lying  back,  or  guarding  the  foil,  it 
is  recommended  to  ftand  alone,  as  quiet  and  private  as 
pofTible.  •  Above  all,  obferve  the  wind.  Whoever  fits 
in  the  wind,  a  hundred  to  one  he  does  not  fee  the  hare, 
unlefs,  at  a  great  diftance,  (he  drops  back,  or  leaps  afide, 
for  the  realons  before  obfcrved.  - 

On  fight  of  the  hare,  and  (he  happens  to  ^uat^  filcncc 
will  be  an  argument  of  great  pru(ience ;  if  the  dogs  are 
at  default,  let  them  remain  fo,  but  if  (he  goes  for- 
ward and  will  fpced,  the  fingle  view-halloo,  if  the 
huntfman  is  within  hearing,  is  allowable,  in  order  to 
encourage  and  give  him  information  what  part  (lie  bean 
for. 

Beware,  above  all  things,  the  vile  practice  of  halloo- 
ing off  the  hounds,  to  lay  them  in  after  a  view  ;  leaving 
unhynted  ground  is  the  worft  thing  that  can  pofTibly  hap- 
pen. Befides,  it  not  only  fpoils  the  dogs,  and  accuftoms 
them  at  every  fault  to  liften  for  the  lialloo,  but  it  is  foul 
fport  and  condemnable. 

By  this  means,  if  (hedoublcs,  he  will  certainly  prick 
her  upon  fome  of  thofe  places  again  and  again,  and  be 
of  lingular  ufe  to  the  hounds,  in  drawing  the  hot  foil. 
As  he  pricks  her,  let  him  bru(h  it  out,  and  re-fmooth 
the  places ;  this  is  the  beft  method  of  treading  a  foil,  and 
if  done  with  judgment,  no  hare  that  holds  her  foiling 
can  efcape,  if  tlie  huntfman  is  allowed  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  a  rule  among  fportfmen,  when  a  hare  runs  the 
double,  to  fet  people  to  it  backwards,  in  order  to  meet 
and  oblige  her  to  take  frelh  ground,  the  confequence  of 
which  often  has  been,  that  having  met  and  hooped 
her,  (he  has  redoubled  back  a  few  rods,  and  leaped 
off  into  fome  hedge  or  brake,  and  there  quat^  till 
the  dogs  (confounded  in  the  midft  of  two  equal 
burning  heats)  pafs  her,  and'Conie  to  the  dead  de- 
fault. 

TRAIN  SCENTS  [with  Hunters]  a  dead  hare 
or  cat  dragged  along  the  ground  for  the  training  of 
hounds. 

TRAMEL,  a  machine  for  teaching  a  horfe  to 
amble,    whicli   is    formed  after  the   following  man- 


ner  : 


The  fide  ropes  muft  be  made  of  the  beft,  fineft,  and 
ftrongeft  packthread,  fuch  as  Turkey  thread,  and  twifted 
by  the  rope-maker  into  a  delicate  (rrong  cord,  yet  mud 
not  be  above  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  jack  line,  witha  noofe 
or  loop  at  each  end,  as  ftrong  as  po(rible  can  be  made ; 
neither  (hould  they  be  twifted  too  hard,  but  gently  and 
with  a  yielding  quality,  which  will  bring  the  motion 
more  eafily  on,  and  prevent  the  tramel  from  break- 

The  fide-ropes  muft  be  in  length  thirty  iix  inches 
for  a  horfe  of  an  ordinary  ftature,  and  either  longer 
or   (horter,    according    to   his    fizc,     and    fo   equal 

one 
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one  with  another,  that  you  cannot  difcern  any  dif- 
ference. * 

I.  The  hofe  which  muft  be  placed  in  the  fmall 
of  the  fore-leg,  and  the  finall  of  the  hindrr-h'.g 
above  the  paftern-joint,  muft  be  made  of  fiwc  giftlu 
web,  that  i&  foft  and  pliant,  and  joined  wiili  double 
cotton. 

Over  the  girth-web  muft  be  faftcncd  ftrong  tabbs 
of  white  neat's-leather  well  tallowed,  fuited  to  an  even 
length,  and  ftampdwith  holes  at  equal  diftances,  which 
may  pafs  through  the  noofes  of  the  fide  ropes,  and  be 
made  longer  or  ihorter  at  pleafure,  with  very  ftrong 
buckles. 

Thefe  hofe  are  alfo  to  be  made  faft  about  the  horfe's 
legs,  with  fmall  buckles,and  thchofeof  the  girth  (hould 
be  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  long  tabbs  with  the 
large  buckles  ten  inches. 

3.  The  back-band  which  is  fit  for  no  other  ufe  but  to 
bear  up  the  fide  ropes,  Ihould,  if  you  tramcl  all  four 
legs,  be  made  of  fine  girth-web,  and  lined  with  cotton  ; 
but  if  you  tramel  but  one  fide,  then  a  common  tape  will 
ferve,  taking  care  that  it  carries  the  fide  ropes  in  an  even 
line,  without  either  rifing  or  falling  :  fur  if  it  rifcs  it 
fhortens  the  fide-rogc,  and  if  it  falls  diere  is  danger  of  its 
entangling. 

Js  to  the  Ufe  of  the  TRAMEL ;  bring  the  horfe  into 
an  even  fmooth  path,  and  he  being  made  faft  about  his 
legs,  untie  the  long  tabbs  of  his  near  fore-leg  and  near 
hinder-leg  \  then  put  to  tliem  the  fide-rope,  and  take 
care  that  the  horfe  ftand  at  that  juft  proportion,  which 
nJiturc  herfclf  has  formed  him  in,  without  either  ftrain- 
ing  or  enlarging  his  limbs,  and  in  that  even  and  juft 
length,  ftay  the  fide-rope  by  the  fmall  tape  faftcned  up 
to  the  faddle ; .  then  with  your  hand  on  the  bridle, 
ftraightening  his  head,  put  him  gently  forward,  and  (if 
there  be  occafion)  let  another  perfon  put  him  forward 
alfo,  and  fo  force  him  to  amble  up  and  down  the  road 
with  all  the  gentlenefs  that  may  be,  fufiering  him  to  take 
his  own  time,  that  he  may  thereby  come  to  underftand 
his  reftraint,  and  what  motion  you  would  have  him  per- 
form. 

And  although  he  ftiould  fnapper  or  ftumble,  or  per- 
haps fall  now  and  then,  yet  it  matters  not ;  do  you  only 
ftay  his  head,  give  him  leave  to  rife,  and  put  him  for- 
wards again  with  all  gentlenefs,  till  the  horfe  finding 
his  own  fault,  and  underftanding  the  motion,  he  will 
become  pcrfedV,  and  amble  in  your  hand  to  your  fatis- 
faftion. 

For  the  doing  this  with  the  more  cafe  and  lefs  amaze- 
ment to  the  horfe,  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  you  give  the 
fide-ropes  more  length  than  ordinary  at  his  firft  tramel- 
ling,  both  that  the  twitches  may  be  lefs  Hidden,  and  the 
motion  coming  more  gently,  the  horfe  may  fuoner  appre- 
hend it. 

But  as  foon  as  he  is  arrived  at  any  perfedlion 
in  the  pace,  put  the  fides  to  their  true  length,  for 
an  inch  too  long  is  a  foot  too  flow  in  the  pace, 
and  an  inch  too  (hort,  will  caufc  rolling,  a  twitching 
up  of  the  legs,  and  indeed,  a  kirid  of  downright 
halting. 

When  the  horfe  will  thus  amble  in  your  hand,  per- 
fc6lly  with  the  tramel  on  one  fide,  you  may  then  change 


it  to  the  other  fide,  and  make  him  amble  in  your  hand 
as  before  \  and  thus  you  muft  do,  changing  from  one 
fide  to  another,  till  with  this  half-tramel  he  will  run.and 
amble  in  your  hanii  without  fnappering  or  ftumbling, 
both  readily  and  fwiftly. 

Having  attained  to  this,  which  may  be  eflxjfled  in 
two  or  three  hours  labour,  if  there  be  anv  tra<^ablencfs, 
you  may  put  on  the  whole  tramcl,  with  tlic  broid,  flat 
back-b;uid,  tramelling  both  fiilcs  equally,  and  fo  r>pn 
him  in  your  hand  at  the  utmoft  lecgth  of  the  bridle  along 
the  road  fcveral  times  ;  then  paufe,  chcrilh  him,  and  to 
it  again :  and  ply  him  thus,  till  you  have  brought  him 
to  amble  fwiftly,  truly,  and  readily,  when,  where,  and 
how  you  pleafc. 

Then  put  him  upon  uneven  and  uncertain  ways, 
as  up  hill  and  down  hill,  where  there  arc  clots  and 
roughnefs,  and  where  there  is  hoUownefs  and  falfc 
treading. 

When  the  horfe  is  become  perfedt  in  your  hand 
upon  all  thefe  motions,  you  may  fet  a  boy  or  groom 
upon  his  back,  making  him  amble,  while  you  ftay 
his  head  to  prevent  danger,  or  to  obferve  how  he 
ftrikes. 

Afterwards  mount  yourfelf,  and  with  all  gentlenefs 
increat'e  his  pace  more  and  more,  till  he  becomes  pcr- 
fcd  ;  and  as  you  did  before  with  your  hand,  fo  do  now 
on  his  back,  firft  with  the  half  tramel,  then  with  the 
whole,  changing  the  tramel  often  from  the  one  fide  to 
the  other,  and  alfo  change  the  ground,  which  fhould  be 
done  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

When  you  have  broiight  the  horfe  to  perfedlion,  you 
may  lay  afide  the  tramel  and  ride  him  without  it ;  but 
do  this  in  a  highway,  and  not  in  a  private  fmooth  road, 
which  aftbrds  bat  a  deceitful  pace,  and  will  be  left  upon 
every  fmall  wearinefs  \  therefore  pace  him  on  the  high- 
way three  or  four  miles  in  a  morning,  and  in  cafe  you 
find  him  forfake  his  gait,  either  through  wearinefs, 
peeviflinefs,  or  ignorance,  always  carrying  the  half 
tramel  in  your  pocket,  alight  and  put  it  on.;  and  thus 
continue  to  exercife  him,  giving  him  eafc  now 
and  then,  and  at  laft  bring  him  home  in  his  true 
pace.    . 

TRAMEL.  An  inftrument,  or  device,  fometimcs 
of  leather,  more  ufually  of  rope,  fitted  to  a  horfe's 
legs,  to  regulate  his  motions,^  and  form  him  to  am^ 
ble.  V 

TRAMELLED.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  tramelled 
that  has  blazes  or  white  marks  nj)on  the  fore  and 
hind-feet  on  one  fide,  a*  the  far  toot  before  and  be- 
hind. 

He  is  fo  called  from  refem>iancc  of  the  white  foot  to 
the  hofes  of  a  half  tramel. 

Cross-TRAMELLED  Horse,  is  one  that  has  white 
marks  on  two  of  his  feet  that  ftand  crofs-wife,  like  St. 
Aridrevj*s  crofs ;  as  in  the  far  fore-foot,  and  the  near 
hind-foot ;  or  in  the  near  foot  before,  and  the  far  foot 
behind. 

TRAMEL-NET,  is  a  long  net  for  the  taking  great 
and  fmall  fowl  by  night,  in  champaign  countries  ;  much 
like  the  net  ufcd  for  the  low-bcU;  both  in  ftiape,  bignefs, 
and  mefties. 

It  is  to  be  fpread  on  the  ground,  fo  that  the  nether  or 
3  R  2  farther 
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farther  crtd  of  it,  plumbed  with  fmall  plummets  of 
lead,  may  lie  loofc  thereon  ;  then  bearing  up  the  other 
part,  by  the  ftrength  of  men  at  the  foremoft  ends,  only 
trail  it  along  the  ground,  not  fuffering  that  end  which 
19  borne  up  to  come  near  the  ground  by  at  Icaft  a  yard  ; 
■when  this  is  done,  at  each  fide  of  the  net  muft  be  car- 
ried great  blazing  lights  of  fire,  by  which  men  Ihould 
go  to  raife  the  birds,  and  as  they  rife  under  the  net,  fo 
take  them  ^  after  which  manner  you  may  pafs  over  the 
whole  corn-field,  or  rather  champaign  ground.  Sie  Low- 
BfiLL^iw^  Hand-Net. 

TRANCHEFILE,  is  the  crofs-chain  of  a  bridle  that 
runs  along  the  bitt-mouth  from  one  branch  to  the 

other. 

TRAVELLING-HORSE.  A  horfe  fit  for  jour- 
tieying,  die  choice  of  which  confifts  chiefly  in  his 
ftrength  ;  you  arc  to  obferve  that  his  joints  he  ftrong, 
his  pafterns  fhort  and  ftraight,  witho\it  bending  in  his 
going,  his  hoofs  tough  and  hollow;  let  his  nature  be 
temperate,  neither  too  furious  nor  too  dull  \  and  being 
thus  qualified,  let  him  be  fed  with  good  hajr  in  the  win* 
tcr,  and  good  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  let  his  provender 
be  good  dry  oats,  peas,  beans,  or  bread,  according  to  his 
ftomach,  whereof  in  time  of  rpft,  half  a  peck  at  a  water- 
ing is  fufiicieht,  but  in  time  of  labour,  as  much  as  he 
can  eat  with  s^n  appetite. 

When  you  travel  him,  let  him  be  watered  two  hours 
before  you  ride ;  then  rub,  drefs,  and  luftily  feed  him, 
after  which  bridle  and  let  Wm  ftand  half  an  hour  be- 
fore you  back  him  ;  and  on  your  journey  let  him, be  fed 
betimes  for  all  night,  that  ne  may  the  fooner  take  his 
reft ;  and  in  the  morning  travel  him  moderately,  till 
his  wind  be  racked,  and  his  limbs  be  warmed,  ana  then 
proceed  as  your  afl&irs  require ;  but  at  night  be  fure  to 
water  him  two  miles  before  you  conw  to  your  journey's 
end,  then  the  warmer  you  bring  him  to  his  inn  the 
better;  neither  walk  nor  waih  him,  the  one  begets 
eold,  and  the  other  foundering  in  the  feet  or  body, 
but  fct  him  up  warm,  well  flopped  and  well  rubbed 
THth  clean  littery  and  give  hiih  no  meat  while  his  out- 
ward parts  are  hot,  or  moift  with  fweat,  as  the  ear- 
roots,  the  flanks,  the  neck,  or  under  his  chaps  ;  but 
being  dry,  rub  him,  and  feed  him  according  to  the 
goodnefs  of  his  appetite,  which  to  get  in  him,  change 
hi;s  food,  or  "waih  his  tpnguc  or  noftrils  5^ith  vinegar, 
wine,  fait,  or  warm  urine  :  again,  flop  not  his  feet  with 
cow-dung,  till  he  be  fuffkicntly  cold,  and  that  the 
blood  and  humours  which  were  difperfed  be  fettled  in 
their  proper  places. 

Look  well  to  his  back  that  the  faddle  hurt  him  not, 
the  girths  that  they  do  n(ft  gall,  and  his  (hoes  that  they 
arc  large,  faft  on,  and  eafy :  let  him  neither  eat  or 
drink  when  hot,  nor  pr^fently  after  travel  -^  as  to  la- 
bouring of  him,  let  it  be  moderate,  when  the  weather 
is*  neither  extreme  hot  or  cold,  that  fo  you  may  avoid 
ei^reme  heats,  and  fudden  colds,  and  travel  him  not 
too  late,  that  you  may  fee  him  well  dried  and  fed,  be 
fore  you  take  your  own  reft ;  neither  take  the  faddle 
faddenly  off  his  back. 

He  'may  be  fed  with  horfe  bread,  made  of  clean  beans, 
peafe,  and  vetches,  which  are  very  ^ood,  and  all 
his  meat  and  drink  fbould  be  exceeding  clean  and 


fweet ;  ftanding  water  is  better  for  him  thair  river  wa- 
ter,  which  is  too  piercing:  he  fliould  be  tied  in  the  fta- 
ble  with  two  reins,  and  often  rode  on  ftony  ways,  in 
order  to  his  better  feeling  his  feet,  and  hardening  his 
hoofs. 

The  beft  litter  is  a  bed  of  wheat-ftraw,  above  his 
knees,  though  barley-ftraw  is  the  fofteft,  but  a  horfe 
will  covet  tp  eat  that  which  is  not  wholcfome  for  him; 
whereas  wlieat-ftraw,  though  it  be  not  fo  foft  to  lie 
upon,  yet  it  is  wliolefome  for  him  to  dat ;  and  as  for 
oat-ftraw,  it  is  the  beft  to  lie  upon. 

As  for  the  drefling  part,  let  him  be  curried  twice  a 
day,  and  be  rubbed  well  with  the  hands  with  a  rub- 
ber; his  head  (hoiild  be  rubbed  with  a  wet  cloth,  and 
his  cods  rubbed  with  a  dry  one,  to  prevent  his  being 
fcabby  between  his  legs ;  and  his  foretop,  mane,  and 
tail  ihould  be  combed  with  a  wet  mane-comb,  ob- 
ferving  where  the  horfc's  hair  is  thinneft,  to  currj'  the 
gentleft. 

He  Ihould  be  clean  and  dry  in  the  ftable,  no  fwine 
lying  near  it,  nor  any  poultry  fuffered  to  come  within 
it ;  and  for  the  ftable  it  ihould  always  be  light,  to- 
wards the  fouth  and  north,  yet  fo  that  the  north  win- 
dows in  winter  may  be  ihut  clofe  at  pleafure ;  the 
planchers  ihould  lie  even  and  level,  that  the  horfe  may 
ftand  at  eafe,  and  not  prove  lame  by  too  much  oppofing 
his  hinder-feet ;  there  ihould  be  no  mud-wall  within 
his  reach,  for  he  will  naturally  covet  to  cat  it,  than 
"which  nothing  is  more  unwholefon>e. 

In  feeding)  give  him  chopt  wheat-ftraw  amongft  hi$ 

f provender,  it  being  a  great  clcanfer  of  the  body,  and 
et  the  hay-bottles  be  fmall,  but  tied  very  hard  ;  for  fo 
your  horfe  will  eat  with  a  better  ftomach,  and  make 
leaft  waftc ;  and  as  it  will  prove  to  be  very  wholefoine 
to  fprinklc  water  upon  his  hay,  fo  fenugreek  is  fovc- 
reign  upon  his  provender,  the  firft  being  good  for  wind, 
and  the  other  tor  worms.  Let  him  be  exercifcd  daily, 
which  will  beget  him  a  good  appetite  to  his  meat. 

You  may  once  a  year  purge  him  with  grafs  or  green 
blades  of  corn,  called  forrage,'for  fifteen  days  together; 
but  before  you  purge  him  in  any  cafe,  let  him  blooil, 
and  while  he  is  purging,  let  him  have  no  provender: 
and  as  a  horfe  after  travel  has  always  more  blood  than 
any  other  beaft  whatever,  it  is  therefore  good. to  take 
blood  from  him,  in  order  to  prevent  the  yellows  or  other 
diftempers  which  may  enfue. 

In  cafe  you  ihould  come  late  to  your  inn,  ib  that  the 
journey  be  great  and  prefTing,  and  that  the  horfe  refufcs 
t&  eat  till  he  has  drank,  though  he  be  hor,  then  let  his 
drink  be  milk  given  him  in  the  dark,  left  the  white- 
ncfs  make  him  refufe  it,  this  being  both  cordis  and 
pleafant ;  but  if  you  cannot  get  milk  enough,  then  mix 
It  with  water  lukewarm  ;  and  if  the  horfe  by  labour  or 
any  furfeit  be  brought  low,  lean,  and  weak,  give  him 
to  drink  mare's  milk  for  many  days  together,  which 
will  ftrengthen  him  very  much. 

When  hfe  is  at  reft  in  the  winter,  water  him  between 
fix  and  feven  in  the  morning,  and  four  and  five  in  the 
evening,  but  it  is  not  good  to  waih  him  when  he  is 
hot,  yet  he  may  be  waihed  above  his  knees,  provided 
you  do  not  waih  his  belly,  and  that  you  ride  him  after- 
wards,  and  fo  fet  him  up  and  drefs  hun  ;.  and  the  purer 
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the  water  wherein  he  is  wafhed  is,  the  wholcfomer  it 
is,  fo  that  it  be  not  extreme  cold  ;  if  the  horfc  be  fick, 
he  mud  have  his  water  at  !bur  times,  and  not  as  much 
as  he  wiH  drink  at  once ;  let  him  ftand  two  or  three 
hi)urs  without  meat ;  and  always  obfcrve  that  rubbing 
much,  hard,  and  well,  doth  prefcrve  and  keep  both 
legs  and  body  in   ftrcngth,    and   he  delights  much 


powder,  till  the  whole  plainer  becomes  a  dry  fmooth 
lurface. 

All  the  trees  cut  down  near  the  ground  (hould  have 
the  furface  made  quite  fmOoth,  rounding  it  off  in  a 
fmall  degree,  as  before-mentioned ;  and  the  dry  pow- 
der, directed  to  be  ufed  afterwards,  ihouid  have  an 
equal  quantity  of  alabafter  mixed  with  it,  in  order  the 


therein,  and  it  does  much  better  than  a  great  deal  of   better  to  refift  the  dripping  of  trees,  and  heavy  rains. 


meat. 

In  travelling,  alight  at  every  ftcep  hill,  both  to  re- 
frefh  the  horfe  and  yourfclf,  look  often  to  the  faddle, 
and  his  (hoes ;  and  after  his  journey,  pick  and  cleanfe 
the  foles  of  his  feet,  fluffing  them  well  with  ox-dung, 
as  before  direded,  and  anoint  his  legs  with  greafe,  tar, 
and  turpentine.     See  Journey. 

TRA V ES,  a  kind  of  (hackles  for  a  horfe,  that  is  in 
teaching  to  amble  or  pace. 

TRAVERSE,  a  horfe  is  faid  to  traverfe  when  he 
cuts  his  tread  crofswife,  throwing  his  croup  to  one  fide, 
and  his  head  to  another. 

TRA  VE,      1  A  place  inclofcd  with  rails  for  (hoeing 

TRAVISE,  J  an  unruly  horfe. 

TRAVICE,  is  a  fmall  inclofure  or  oblong  ouadran- 

?[le,  placed  before  a  farrier's  (hop,  and  connfting  of 
our  pillars  or  pofts  kept  together  by  crofs  poles ;  the 
inclofure  being  defigned  for  holding  and  keeping  in  a 
horfe  that  is  apt  to  be  unruly  or  diforderly  in  time  of 
ihoeing,  or  of  any  operation. 

TREES.  A  compofiHon  having  been  invented  by 
Mr.  William  Forsyth,  for  the  prefervation  of  fruit 
and   foreft  trees,   and  an  examination  having  taken 

Slace,  which  proved  its  efficacy,  on  May  11,1791,  his 
f  ajcfty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  grant  a  reward  to  Mr. 
Forsyth,  fordifclofing  the  method  of  making  and  ufing 
that  compofitipn ;  and  the  following  are  his  diredlions 
for  that  purpofe:  Take  one  bu(hel  of  fre(h  cow-dung, 
half  a  bu{hcl  of  lime-rubbi(h  of  old  buildings,  (that 
fVom  the  cielings  of  rooms  is  preferable)  half  a  bu(hel 
of  wood-afhes,  and  a  fixteenth  part  of  a  bu(hel  of  pit  or 
river  fand.  The  three  laft  articles  are  to  be  fifted  fine 
before  they  are  mixed  ;  then  work  them  well  tc^ether 
with  a  (bade,  and  afterwards  with  a  wooden  beater,  un- 
til the  ItuflF  is  very  fmooth,  like  fine  plaifler  ufed  for 
the  ceilings  of  rooms. 

The  compofition  being  thus  made,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  prepare  the  tree  properly  for  its  application,  by  cut- 
ring  away  all  the  dead,  decayed,  and  injured  part,  till 
you  come  to  the  fre(h  found  wood  ;  leaving  the  furface 
of  the  wood  very  fmooth,  and  rounding  offthe  edges  of 
the  bark  with  a  draw-knife,  or  other  inftrument,  per- 
fe6ily  fmooth,  which  muft  be  particularly  attended  to ; 
then  lay  on  the  plaiftcr,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  all  over  the  part  where  the  wood  or  bark  has 
bceh  fo  cut  away,  fini(hing  oflT  the  edges  as  thin  as  pof- 
fiblc.  Then  take  a  Quantity  of  div  powder  of  wood- 
aihes,  mixed  with  a  nxth  part  of  the  fame  quantity  of 
the  afhed  of  burnt  bones ;  put  it  into  a  tin-box,  with 
holes  in  the  top,  and  (hake  the  powder  on  the  furface 
of  the  plailter,  till  the  whole  is  covered  over  with  it, 
letting  it  remain  for  half  an  hour,  to  abforb  the  moif- 
tui« ;  then  apply  more  powder,  rubbing  it  on  gently 
with  the  hand,  and  repeating  the  application  of  the 


If  any  of  the  compofition  be  left  for  a  future  occa- 
fion,  it  (hould  be  kept  In  a  tub,  or  other  veifel,  and 
urine  of  any  kind  poured  on  it,  fo  as  to  cover  the  fur- 
face, otherwife  the  atmofpherc  will  greatly  hurt  the 
efficacy  of  the  application.  Where  Ume-nibbi(h  of 
old  buildings  cannot  be  eafily  got,  take  powdered 
chalk,  or  common  lime,  after  having*  been  flaked  a 
month  at  leaft. 

As  the  growth  of  the  tree  will  gradually  afRft  the 
plaifier,  by  raifing  up  its  edges  next  the  bark,  care 
(hould  be  taken,  where  that  happens,  to  rub  it  over 
with  your  finger  when  occafion  may  requird  (which  ia 
heft  done  when  moiftened  by  rain),  that  the  plaifter 
may  be  kept  whole,  to  prevent  the  air  and  wet  from 
penetrating  into  the  wood. 

A  Way  to  prevent  Hares^  Rabbits^  l^c.  from  peeling  off 

the  Bark  of  young  Trees, 

Provide  a  quantity  of  greafe,  put  it  over  the  fire, 
and  boil  it  v^ith  tar,  ftirring  in  the  latter  till  they  arc 
well  mixed ;  then  take  a  bru(h,  and  rub  the  mixture 
over  the  body  of  your  tree,  higher  than  the  reach  of 
the  anttnab.  This  (hould  be  done  in  the  month  of 
November^  as  it  is  in  the  winter-time  only  that  ani- 
mals are  obliged,  through  hunger,  to  feed  on  the  bark 
of  trees. 

TREAD  OF  A  Horse  '  is  good,  if  it  be  firm  and 
without  refting  upon  one  fide  of  the  foot  more  than 
upon  th^  other,  or  fetting  down  the  toe  or  heel  one 
before  the  other:  if  he  fets  his  heel  firft  to  the  ground, 
then  it  is  a  fign  that  he  is  foundered  in  .his  feet,  but 
if  he  fets  his  toes  firft  to  the  ground,  it  (hews  that  he 
has  been  a  draft  horfe:  therefore  the  whole  foot  (hould 
be  fet  down  equally  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time,  and 
turned  neither  out  not  in. 

TREPINGER;  is  the  afticn  of  a  horfe  who  beats 
the  duft  with  his  fore-feet  in  managing,  without  cm- 
bracing  the  volt;  and  who  makes  his  motions  and 
times  (hort^  and  near  the  ground,  without  being  put 
upon  his  haunches. 

This  is  generally  the  fault  of  fuch  horfes  as  have 
not  their  (houlders  fupple,  and  at  liberty,  and  withal 
have  fcarce  any  motion  with  them. 
A  horfe  may  trepingcr  in  going  upon  a  (hraight  light. 
TRIDE,  a  word  fignifying  (hort  and  fwift. 
A  tride-pace,  is  a  going  of  (hort  and  fwift  motions, 
though  united  and  eafy. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  work  tride  upon  volts,  when  the 
times  he  makes  with  his  haunches  are  (hort  and  ready. 
Some  aj^ly  the  word  6nly  to  the  motion  of  the 
haunches. 

TRIP,  OR  Stumble  ;  a  horfc  is  faid  to  trip  when  he 
makes  a  falle  ftep. 

TRIP, 
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TRIP  (v/ith  Hunters).      A  herd,   or  company  of 
goats. 

TRIP.     A  (liort  jotirncy.  * 

TRISTA,  ^  A  privilege  by  which  a  perfon  is  freed 
TRISTIS.  / "from  his  attendance  on  the  lord  of  a 
foreft,  when  he  goes  a  hunting;  fo  as  not  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  hold  a  dog,  follow,  the  chafe,  or  fland  at  a  place 
appointed. 

TRIMMER-ANGLING  is  very  ufcful  in  a  mere, 
canal,  or  pond,  and  even  in  the  ftill  part  of  a  river. 
This  requiics  a  round  cork,  fix  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  groove  on  which  to  wind  up  your  line,  except 
fo  much  of  it  near  the  hook  as  will  allow  the  bait  to 
hang  about  mid-water,  and  likewife  fo  much  of  the 
other  end  as  will  reach  to  the  bank,  or  a  bu(h,  where 
it  is  to  be  failened.  In  this  pofition  you  may  leave  it 
-  to  take  its  chance,  whilll:  you  are  angling  clfcwhere. 
As  focn  as  the  pike  takes  the  bait,  •  and  runs  away 
with  it,  the  line  unwinds  itfclf  off.  the  trimmer,  with- 
out giving  him  the  leaft  check.  However,  when  you 
come  to  take  up  your  line,  give  it  a  jerk,  as  in  other 
filhing,  and  then  your  prey  will  be  more  fecure.  This 
is  a  good  method  of  iifliing  in  the  night.     See  Ang-^ 

LING. 

To  TRO  AT,  (with  Sportfmen)  fignifies  to  cry  as  a 
buck  does  at  rutting  time. 

TROACHINGS,  (with  Hunters)  the  fmall  branch- 
es  on  the  top  of  a  deer's  head. 

TROLL.     A  certain  way  of  fifhing  for  pikes  with  a 
rod,  the  line  of  which  runs  out  in  a  reel.     Seejijhing 
for  PncE. 

TROT^  is  one  of  the  natural  paces  of  a  horfe, 
which  is  two  legs  up  in  the  air,  and  two  upon  the 
ground,  at  the  fame  time  crofs-wife,  or  in  the  form  of 
a  St.  Andrew's  Crofs. 

As  in  the  amble,  the  horfe  is  to  be  ftayed  upon  the 
hand,  and  preffed  forward  with  the  calves  of  the  legs 
of  the  rider,  one  after  the  other  \  fo,  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  horfe  be  walking,  and  you  would  have  him  trot, 
you  muft  flack  your  bridle-hand,  and  prefs  him  on- 
with  both  your  calves,  at  one  and  the  Came  time; 
which  will  oblige  him  to  advance  the  hind  leg  of  the 

•  fide  with  which  he  did  not  lead,  fooner  than  other- 
wife  he  would  do,  and  fo  move  at  the  very  fame  in- 
ftant  with  the  fore-leg  of  that  fide  with  which  he  be- 
gan to  lead,  which  is  the  true  adlion  of  the  trot;  that 
is,  the  hind  leg  of  one  fide  and  fore  leg  of  the  other, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time. 

The  TROT  OF  A  Horse  is  good  if  it  be  firm,  with- 
out refting  upon  one  fide  of  the  foot  before  the  other, 
or  fetting  down  one  toe  or  heel  before  the  other:  fome 
horfes,  notwithftanding  they  raife,  ftay,  and  tread 
well,  have  a  bad  walk,  and  therefore  you  are  to  take 
.  notice  whether  he  walks  quickly,  and  alfo  lightly  on 
the  hand,  not  prcffmg  or  refting  too  much  on  the  bitt, 
but  always  changing  a  point,  keeping  his  head  high, 

•  with  a  quick  motion  of  his  (houlders. 

He  walks  eafily  when  his  fore  and  hind  feet  make 
but  as  it  were  one  motion;  and  furely,  when  he  treads 
firm  and  fure,  and  lifts  up  his  legs  indifferently  high ; 
tut  if  he  does  not  bend  them  enough,  he  will  be  cold* 


in  his  walk  (as  they  call  it)  and  apt  t^  Arjke  upon  th« 
ftones  and  clods.' 

TROUSSEQUIN,  is  a  piece  of. wood,  cut  arch- 
wife,  raifed  above  the  hinder  bow  of  a  great  faddlc, 
which  fervcs  to  keep  the  hoUkrs  firm. 

There  are  fome  Dutch  faddles,  cMcd /dies  raia^ 
which  have  a  low  trouffequin. 

TROUT.     A  delicious  frcfti  water  fifh,    which  is 
obferved  to  come  in,  and  go  out  of  feafon,  with  the 
flag  and  buck,  and  fpawns  about  Oclobcr  and  Nov^v.. 
bery  which  is  the  more  admirable,  becaufe  moft  oti,.r 
fifh  fpawn    in  warm  weather,    when  the   fun  by  its 
heat  has  cherifhcd  the  earth  and  water,  making  thi'n 
fit  for  generation.     There  are  feveral  forts  oftliis  fi.h 
highly  valuable ;  fuch  as  the  fordage- trout,  the  arm^r. 
ly-trout,  the  bull-trout,  in  Northumberland y  &c.  but 
it  is  obfervable,    that  the  red  and  yellow  trouts  are 
the  befl ;  and  as  to  their  fex,  the  female  has  the  pre- 
ference, having  a   Icfs  head    and    deeper   body   ti.an 
the  male:    by  their  large   back  you  mav  know  tl)»tt 
they  are  in  feafon,   with  the  like  note  for  all  other 
fifh.     The  trout  is  of  a  moi-e  fudden  growth  than  other 
fifh:    he  lives  not  fo  long  as  the  pearch  and  divert 
other  fifhes  do,  as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  hath  obferved 
in  his  hiftory  of  life  and  death.  . 

They  are  all  the  winter  fick,  lean,  and  unwholefome, 
and  often  found  to  be  Joufy:  thefe  trout-lice  arc 
fmall  worms,  with  big  heads,  flicking  clofe  to  the 
fifh's  fides,  and  fucking  moiflure  from  him  that  gave 
them  being;  neither  is  he  freed  from  them  till  the 
foring,  or  beginning  of  fummer,  at  which  time  his 
ftrength  increafes;  then  he  deferts  the  deep  flill  wa- 
ters, and  betakes  himfelf  to  gravelly  ground,  againrt 
which  he  ceafes  not  rubbing  himfelf  tiW  he  is  cleanfcd 
from  that  loufinefs:  from  that  inflant  he  delights  to  be 
in  (harp  flreams,  and  fuch  as  are  fwift,  w^here  he  will 
lie  in  wait  for  minnows  and  May  flies;  at  the  latter 
end  of  which  month  he  is  in  his  prime,  being  fattcft 
and  befl. 

They  are  ufually  caught  with  a  worm,  minnow,  or 
fly,  either  natural  or  artificial.  There  arc  feveral  forts 
of  worms  which  are  baits  proper  for  the  angler;  as  the 
earth-worm,  dung- worm,  the  maggot  or  gentle;  but 
for  the  trout,  the  lob-worm  and  brandling  are  ac- 
counted the  befl,  or  fquirrel-tail,  having  a  red  head, 
flreaked  down  the  back,  and  a  broad  tail.  Take 
notice,  that  with  whatever  fort  of  worms  you  fifh,  they 
are  better  for  keeping,  which  may  be  in  an  earthen 
pot  with  mofs,  which  muft  be  changed  once  in  three 
or  four  days  in  the  fummer,  and  in  twice  as  long 
time  in  the  winter. 

To  avoid  confufion,  it  may  be  necefTary  to  remark, 
that  the  fame  kind  of  worm  is,  in  different  places, 
known  by  different  names:  thus  the  marfh  and  the 
meadow- worm,  are  the  fame;  and  the  lob-worm,  or 
twachel,  is  alfo  called  the  dew- worm  and  the  garden- 
worm  ;  and  the  dock- worm  is,  in  fome  places,  called 
the  flag- worm. 

The  tag-tail  is  found  in  March  and  Aprily  in  marled 
lands  or  meadows,  after  a  fliower  of  rain,  or  in  a 
morning,  when  the  weather  is  calm,  and  not  cold. 

To 
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To  find  the  oak-worm,  beat  on  an  oak«tree,  that 
grows  over  a  highway  or  bare  place,  and  they  will  fall 
toryou  to  gather. 

To  find  the  dock- worm,  go  to  ^n  old  pond  or  pit, 
and  pull  up  fome  of  the  flags;  {hake  the  roots  in  the 
water,  and  amongft  the  fibres  that  grow  from  the  roots 
you  will  find  little  hufks,  or  cafes,  of  a  reddiih  or  yel- 
low iih  colour;  open  thcfc  carefully  with  a  pin,  and 
take  from  thence  a  little  worm,  pale  and  yellow,  or 
white,  like  a  gentle,  but  longer  and  flenderer,  with 
rows  of  feet  down  his  bellv,  and  a  red  head :  this  is 
the  dock  or  flag- worm.  An  excellent  bait  for  gray- 
ling, tench,  bream,  carp,  roach  and  dace. 

You  are  to  take  notice,  that  of  the  winds  the  fouth 
wind  is  faid  to  be  beftp  Next  to  that,  the  weft  wind 
is  believed  to  be  the  beft.  The  fifli  lies  or  fwims 
nearer  the  bottom,  and  in  deeper  water  in  winter  than 
in  fummer;  and  alfo  nearer  the  bottom  in  any  cold 
day,  and  then  gets  neareft  the  lee-fide  of  the  water.c 

Fifli  tor  him  with  a  long  line,  and  not  a  little  hook, 
and  let  him  have  time  to  gorge  your  hook,  for  he  does 
not  ufually  forfake  It,  as  he  oft  will  in  the  day-filh- 
ing:  and  if  the  night  be  not  dark,  then  fifli  fo  with 
an  artificial  fly  of  a  light  colour,  and  at  the  fnap :  he 
will  fometimes  rife  at  a  dead  moufe,  or  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  any  thing  that  fcems  to  fwim  acrofs  the  water, 
or  to  be  in  motion. 

The  trout  delights  in  fmall  purlins  rivers  and  brooks, 
with  gravelly  bottoms  and  a  fwift  itream ;  his  haunts 
are  an  eddy,  'behind  a  ftone,  a  log,  or  a  bank  that 

Srojedts  forward  into  the  river,  and  againft  which  the 
ream  drives;  a  ihallow  between  two  ftreams,  or,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fummer,  a  mill-tail.  His 
hold  is  ufually  in  the  deep,  under  the  hollow  of  a 
bank,  or  the  root  of  a  tree. 

The  trout  fpawns  about  the  beginning  of  November^ 
and  does  not  recover  till  the  beginning  m  March, 

Walton  has  been  fo  particular  on  the  fubjedt  of 
trout  filhing,  that  he  has  left  very  little  room  to  fay 
any  thing  by  way  of  annotation  with  refpedl  to  baits, 
or  the  method  of  taking  this  fifti;  yet  there  are  fome 
dirciHions  and  obfervations  pertinent  to  this  fubjedt, 
w'hich  it  would  not  be  confiftent  with  the  intended  co- 
pio'jfncfs  and  accuracy  of  this  work  to  omit. 

When  you  fifli  for  large  trout  or  falmon,  a  winch 
will  be  very  ufeful:  upon  the  rod  >vith  which  you  ufe 
the  winch,  whip  a  number  of  fmall  rings  of  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  at  firft  about  two  feet 
diftant  from  each  other;  but  afterwards  diminiftiing 
j::radually  in  their  diftanees,  till  you  come  to  the  end: 
tlie  winch  muft  be  fcrcwed  on  to  the  butt  of  your  rod, 
and  round  the  barrel  let  there  be  wound  eight  or  ten 
yards  of  wove  hair  or  fiik  line:  when  you  have  ftruck 
a  fifli  that  may  endanger  your  tackle,  let  the  line  run, 
and  wmd  him  up  as  he  tires. 

You  will  find  great  convenience  in  a  fpike  made  of 
a  piece  of  the  greater  end  of  a  fword-blade,  fcrewed 
into  the  hither  end  of  the  butt  of  your  rod:  when  you 
have  ftruck  a  filh  retire  backwards  froni  the  river, 
and,  by  means  of  the  fpike,  ftick  the  rod  perpendicu- 
lar in  the  ground;  you  may  then  hold  on  the  line,  and 
4lraw  the  Ml  to  you,  as  you  fee  proper. 


I  When  you  angle  for  a  trout,  whether  with  a  fly  or 
at  the  ground,  you  need  make  but  three  or  four  trials 
in  a  place;  which,  if  unfuccefsful,  you  rhay  conclude 
there  are  none  there. 

In  the  night  the  beft  trouts  come  out  of  their  holes; 
and  the  manner  of  taking  them  is  on  the  top  of  the 
water  with  a  great  lob  or  garden-worm,  or  rather  t^^'o, 
which  you  are  to  fifli  with  in  a  place  where  the  waters 
run  fomewhat  quietly,  for  in  a  ftrcam  the  bait  will 
not  be  fo  well  difcerncd.  In  a  quiet  or  dead  place 
near  to  fome  fwift,  there  draw  your  bait  over  the  top 
of  the  water  to  and  fro,  and  if  there  be  a  good  trout  in 
the  hole,  he  will  take  it,  efpecially  if  the  night  be 
dark ;  for  then  he  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  frog  or  water-rat, 
or  moufe,  that  fwims  betwixt  him  and  the  flty;  thefe 
he  hunts  after,  if  he  fees  the  water  but  wrinkle,  or 
move  in  one  of  thefe  dead  holes,  where  thefe  great  old 
trouts  ufually  lie,  near  to  their  holds;  for  you  are  to 
note,  that  the  great  old  trout  is  both  fubtil  and  fear- 
ful, and  lies  dofc  all  day,  and  does  not  ufually  ftir 
out  of  his  hold,  but  lies  in  it  as  clofe  in  the  day, 
as  the  timorous  hare  does  in  her  form:  for  the 
chief  feeding  of  either  is  feldom  in  the  day,  but 
ufually  in  the  night,  and  then  the  great  trout  feeds 
very  boldly. 

Further  DireSions  for  taking  a  Trout, 

If  you  would  do  this  with  ground-bait,  in  the  firft 
place  you  muft  have  a  neat  taper  rod,  light  before, 
with  a  tender  haxle  top.  You  may  angle  with  a  fingle 
hair  of  five  lengths,  the  one  tied  to  the  other,  for  the 
bottom  of  the  line,  and  a  line  of  thrcc-haired  links  for 
the  upper  part ;  and  fo,  if  he  have  room  enough,  you 
may  take  tne  largeft  trout  in  the  river. 

He  who  angles  with  a  line  made  of  three-haired 
links  at  the  bottom,  and  more  at  top,  may  take  trouts ; 
but  he  who  angles  with  a  Angle  hair,  ftiall  take  five  td 
his  one;  for  this  fifli  is  very  quick- fighted,  therefore 
the  angler  muft  keep  out  of  fight,  whether  it  be  day 
or  night,  and  he  muft  angle  with  the  point  of  his  rod 
down  the  ft  ream. 

He  mufi  begin  to  angle  in  March^  with  ground  baits 
alt  day  long  ;  but  if  it  prove  clear  and  bright,  he  muft 
take  the  morning  and  evening,  or'  eHe  his  labour  will 
be  in  vain. 

He  that  angles  with  ground-bait,  muft  fit  his  tackle 
to  his  rod,  and  begin  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fticam, 
carrying  his  line  with  an  upright  hanJ,  feeling  his 
plummet  running  on  the  ground  fume  ten  incaes  from 
the  hook,  plumbing  his  line  according  to  the  fwiftnefs 
of  the  ftream  that  he  angles  in ;  for  one  plummet  will 
not  ferve  for  all  ii reams. 

For  his  bait :  let  him  take  the  red  knotted  worm, 
which  is  very  good  where  brandlings  are  not  to  behadt 

1'he  minnow  (or  as  fome  call  it,  the  penk)  is  a 
Angular  bait  for  a  trout,  for  he  will  come  as  boldly  at 
it  as  a  maftifl^  dog  dt  a  bear.  Ix  will  be  advantageous 
to  him  to  ufe  a  line  of  three  filks  and  three  hairs 
twilled  for  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  line,  and  two 
filks  and  two  hairs  twiiled  for  the  bottom,   next  the 

hook, 
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hook,  with   a  Twivel  nigh  to  the  middle  of  his  line/ 
with  an  indifferent  large  nook.  .    ' 

The  minnow   is  not  eafily   found  and  caught  till 
March,    or  in   April,    for  then  he  appears  firft  in  the 
river,    nature  having  taught   him  to  flielter  and  hide 
iiimielf  in  the  winter  in  the  ditches  that  are  near  to  the 
river,  and  there  both  to  hide  and  keep  himfelf  warm 
in  the  mud  or  in  the  weeds,  which  rot  not  fo  foon  as 
in  a  running  river :  in  which  place  if  he  were  in  win- 
ter,  the  difteimpcred  floods  that  are  ufdally   in  that 
fcafon,  ^ould  fuffcr  him  to  take  no  reft,  but  carry  him* 
headlong  to  mills  and  weirs  to  his  confufion.  .  And  of 
thefc  minnows,  firft  you  are  to  know,  that  the  biggcft 
lize  is  not  the  beft ;   and  next,   that  the  middle  fize 
and  thewhtteft  are  the  beft  :  and  then  you  are  to  know, 
that  your  minnow  muft  be  fo  put  on  your  hook,  that  it 
nuft  turn  round  when  it  is  drawn  againft  theflream  : 
and  that  it  may  turn  nimbly,  you  muft  put  it  on  a  big- 
fized  hook,    which  is  thus  :    put  your  hook  in  at  his 
niouth  and  out  of  his  gill,    then  having  drawn  your 
hook  two  or  three  inches  beyond  or  through  his  gill, 
put  it  again  into  his  mouth,  and  the  point  and  beard 
cut  at  his  tail,  and  then  tie  the  hook  and  his  tail  about 
very  neatly  with  a  white  thread,  which  will  make  it 
the  apter  to  turn  quick  in  the  water :   that  done,  pull 
back  that  part  of  your  line  which  was  flack  when  you 
put  your  hook  into  the  minnow  a  fecond  time ;  fo  that 
'it  fliall  faften  the  head,  and  the  body  of  the  minnow 
fhall  be  almoft  ftraight  on  your  hook  ;  this  done,  try 
how  it  will  turn  by  drawing  it  acrofs  the  water,  or 
againft  a  ftream,  and  if  it  do  not  turn  nimbly,  then 
turn  the  tail  a  little  to  the  right  or  left  hand,  and  try  it 
again  till  it  turn  quick  ;  for  if  not,  you  are  in  danger 
of  not  catching  any  thing ;  for  it  is  impoflible  that  it 
ihould  turn  too  quick  :  and  in  cafe  you  want  a  min- 
now, then  a  fmall  loach  bra  ftickle-back.  or  any  other 
fmall  filh  that  will  turn  quick,  will  ferve  as  well. 

If  you  fifli  for  a  trout  by  hand  on  the  ground,  take 
a  lob  or  garden-worm,  and  put  your  hook  kito  it  a 
little  above  the  middle,  and  out  again  a  little  below 
the  fame ;  then  draw  your  worm  above  the  arming  of 
your  hook,  making  your  firft  entrance  at  the  tail,  that 
the  point  of  the  hook  may  come  but  at  die  head. 

When  you  fifti  with  the  minnow,  chufe  the  whiteft 
and  middle-fized,  thofe  being  the  beft,  and  fo  place  him 
on  your  hook,  that  he  may  turn  round  when  he  is 
dra.wn  againft  the  ftream. 

The  beft  way  of  baiting  with  the  minnow  is  thus : 
put  your  hook  in  at  bis  mouth,  and  out  at  his  gill, 
drawing  it  through  above  three  inches  ;  then  put  the 
hook  again  into  his  nrK)uth,  and  let  the  point  and  beard 
come  out  at  his  tail ;  then- tie  the  hook  and  his  tail 
about  vrith  a  fine  white  thread,  and  let  the  body  of  the 
minnow  be  almoft  ftraight  upon  the  hook  :  this  done,  try 
againft  the  ftream  whether  it  will  turn ;  which  it  can- 
not do  too  faft  :  for  want  of  a  minnow,  a  imall  loach, 
or  ftickie-back  will  ferve. 

The  anffler  muft  angle  witb  the  point  of  his  rod 
down  the  ftream,  drawing  the  minnow  up  the  ftream  by 
little  and  littiei  near  the  top  of  the  water;  the  trout 
feein/{  the  bait,  will  come  more  fiercely  at  it  \  but  the 
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angler  muft  not  then  prefently  flrike;  this  Is  a  true 
way  without  lead,  for  many  times  they  will  forfakc  the 
lead,  and  come  to  the  minnow.  When  you  fifti  for  a 
trout  with  a  worm,  let  your,  line  have  fo  much,  and 
not  more  lead  than  will  fit  the  ftream  in  which  you 
fifli ;  that  is  to  fay,  more  in  a  great  troublefome  ftream 
than  in  a  fmaller  that  is  quieter ;  as  near  as  may  be, 
fo  much  as  will  fink  the  bait  to  the  bottom,  and  not 


more. 


How  to  angle  wifh  a  Fly  for  a  Trout,   . 

In  the  firft  place  let  the  angler  fit  himfelf  with  a 
hazle  of  one  piece,  or  two  fet  conveniently  together, 
light  and  pliable. 

The  lower  part  of  his  line,  next  the  fly,  muft  be  of 
three  or  four  haired  links ;  but  if  he  can  attain,  as 
aforefaid,  to  angle  v  ith  a  fingle  hair,  he  will  meet 
with  more  profit  and  pleaiure. 

Before  he  begins  to  ai^le,  having,  the  wind  on  his 
back,  let  him  try  how  far  he  can  caft  his  line,  or  at 
what  length  his  fly,  and  let  him  take  care  that  the  fly 
fall  firft  on  the  water ;  for  if  any  of  the  line  light  on 
the  water,  he  had  better  to  have  ftood  ftiil,  Uian  to 
have  thrown  at  all. 

He  muft  always  caft  down  the  ftream,  with  the 
wind  behind,  and  the  fun  before  him ;  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  either  fun  or  moon  before  him. 

March  is  the  month  for  beginning  to  angle  wiih  the 
fly ;  but  if  the  weather  prove  windy  or  cloudy,  there 
are  fevcral  forts  of  palmers  that  are  good  at  that  time: 
the  firft  is  the  black  palmer,  ribbed  with  filver:  the 
fecond  a  black  palmer  with  an  orange  tawny  body: 
thirdly,  a  palmer  whofe  body  is  all  black:  lallly, 
there  is  a  red  palmer  ribbed  with  gold,  and  a  red 
hackle,  mixed  with  orange  c|[ewel. 

Thefe  flies  ferve  all  the  year  long,  morning  and 
evening,  whether  windy  or  cloudy  weather,  but  if  the 
air  proves  fcrene,  he  may  then  imitate  the  hawthorn 
fly,  which  is  all  black  and  very  fmall ;  the  fmaller 
the  better. 

He  may  alfo  ufe  other  flies,  as  the  May  fly.  He.  as 
his  fancy  leads  him.     See  the  Article  Fly. 

TROUT-COLOURED ,  Horse,  is  a  white, 
fpeckled  with  fpots  of  black,  bay,  or  forrel,  particu- 
larly about  the  head  and  neck, 

1  RUSSED.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  well  tniffed. 
when  his  thighs  are  large,  and  proportioned  to  the 
round nefs  of  the  croup. 

A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  ill  trufled,  when  his  thighs  arc 
thin,  and  bear  no  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 
croup. 

TUEL.  •  The  fundament  of  a  horfe. 

TUEL  [with  Hunters  J.  The  fundament  of  any 
wild  beaft. 

The  TUMBLER.  The  name  of  this  dog  is  derived 
from  the  French^  Tumiier,  which  fignifies  to  tumble ; 
and  is  called  vertagus  in  Latin,  from  vertere^  to  turn  or 
tumble,  and  fo  they  do ;  for  in  hunting  they  turn  and 
tumble,  winding  their  bodies  about  circularly,  and 
then  fiercely  and  violently  venturing  on  the  beaff,  do 
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{uddenly  gripe  it  at  the  very  entrance  or  mouth  of  their 
boles  and  receptacles,  before  they  can  make  any  re- 
covcrj'  of  felf-fccurity. 

1  his  dog  ufeth  alfo  another  craft  and  fubiilty  ; 
namely,  when  he  runneth  into  a  warren,  or  fetches  a 
courfe  about  a  coney-burrow,  he  hunts  not  after 
them,  nor  does  any  way  affright  them ;  he  (hews  no 
fpite  againft  them»  but  dilTembling  friendship,  and 
pretending  favour,  paflTes  by  with  quietnefs  and  iilence, 
marking  their  holes  diligently,  where  he  is  feldom 
deceived* 

When  he  comes  to  a  place  where  there  is  a  certainty 
of  conies,  he  couches  down  clofe  with  his  beliy  to  the 
ground,  provided  always  th^t  by  his  (kill  and  policy, 
the  wind  be  againft  him  in  that  enterprixe,  and 
that  the  conies  difcover  him  not  where  he  lurketh,  by 
which  means  he  gets  the  fcent  of  the  conies,  which 
is  carried  to  him  by  the  wind  and  air,  either  going  to 
their  holes,  or  coming  out ;  either  paffiug  this  wayi  or 
running  that  way,  and  by  tliis  circumfpeaion  fo  orders 
his  matters*  that  the  filly  coney  is  debarred  quite  from 
his  hole  (which  is  the  haven  of  his  hope,  and  harbour 
of  his  fafetyj  and  fraudulently  circumvented  and  taken, 
before  he  can  reach  his  hole. 

Thus  having  caught  his  prey,  he  immediately  car- 
ries it  to  his  mafter,  who  waits  for  the  return  of  his 
dog  in  iome  convenient  lurking  place. 

riiefe  dogs  are  fomewhai'lefler  than  the  bounds« 
being  lanker,  leaner,  and  fomewhat  prick-eared. 

By  the  form  and  fa(hion  of  their  bodies,  they  might 
be  called  mongrel  greyhounds,  if  they  were  fomewhat 
bigger. 

out  thoush  they  do  not  equal  the  ercyhound  in  fize, 
yet  they  wul  in  the  compafs  of  one  day,  kill  as  many 
conies  as  (hall  be  a  fumcient  load  for  a  Horfe  ;  for 
craft  and  fubtilty  are  the  inftruments  whereby  they 
make  this  fpoil. 

TUMOURS,  OR  Hakd  Swellings  ih  thb 
Legs.  When  the  tumours  are  bard,  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance, uke  a  pint  of  the  horfe's  own  urine,  or  that 
of  a  cow  ;  haU  an  ounce  of  flour  of  brimftone,  and  a 
dram  of  alum,  boil  it  away  to.  the  confumptton  of 
one  half;  with  this  chafe  the  tumour  every  morning 
9nd  evening,  then  dip  a  rag  into  it,  and  wrap  it  about. 
Or. 

If  there  are  hard  tumours  in  the  leg  or  thigh,  either 
in  the  fpring,  autumn,  or  before  Chri/imas^  take  five 
pounds  of  green  mallow-root  (at  other  times  three 
pounds  of  the  dried  roots)  pound  them  to  mafli,  boil 
them  gently  with  five  quans  of  water  in  a  kettle  for 
two  hours,  then  pour  in  as  much  hot  water  as  was 
boiled  away,  adding  a  handful  ^nd  a  half  of  fage 
leaves,  and  continue  to  boil  it  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours  longer  ;  then  taking  the  kettle  off  the  fire, 
incorporate  the  whole  witli  a  pound  of  honey,  and 
half  a  pound  of  black  foap. 

Let  It  cool  till  you  can  bear  to  thruft  your  finger 
into  it,  and  then  add  to  it  a  pint  of  ftrong  brandy. 

Foment  the  dwelling  daily  with  this  bath,  and  chafe 
it  with  ar  handful  of  the  dregs  of  itj  and  walk  the 
bi^rfe  for  half  an  hour  after  it. 
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If  you  perceive  it  tends  to  a  Aippuration  otaiitt>ot)i» 
and  apply  oafilicon. 

TUN'NEL-NET.  A  net  for  taking  partridges, 
which  (hould  not  exceed  fifteen  feet  in  length,  nor  be 
lefs  than  eighteen  inches  in  breadth,  or  open  for  the 
entrance  ;  fie  the  annexed  cut,  which  (hews  a  tunnel 
fpread^  its  length  is  from  the  letter  A  to  G,  it  muft  be  . 
made  narrow  towards  the  end  A,  fo  as  to  have  no 
more  than  five  or  fix  inches  in  height. 

This  net  muft  be  made  with  a  three>twifted  thready 
that  muft  not  be  too  thick,  dye  it  of  a  green,  yellow, 
or  rufiet  colour ;  the  me(hes  ftiould  be  an  inch  and  a 
half,  or  two  inches  broad,  the  lower  (hould  be  three, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  mefiies. 
»fr^  Plate  XV, 

To  carry  on  your  works,  inftead  of  me(h  G  to  pro- 
ceed with,  take  that  on  the  other  fide  at  H,  and  con-* 
tinue  working  round,  and  fo  to  the  fixth  or  feventh 
row,  where^you  are  to  take  two  me(hes  at  once  in  one 
place  only,  m  order  to  dimini(h  the  net ;  you  are  td 
do  the  fame  thine  every  fourth  row,  that  the  net  may 
become  narrow  by  degrees;,  and  when  it  comes  to 
the  point  or  end,  have  no  more  than  eight  or  tea 
mefties  round. 

'When  the  net  is  finiflied,  you  muft  put  into  the  hind 
me(hes  at  the  larger  end,  a  pretty  fmooth  wooden  rod* 
about  the  bigneis  of  a  fuzee  or  mu(ket-ranHner,  of 
which  you  muft  make  af  it  were  a  hoop,  and  tie  both 
ends  together  on  one  another,  to  keep  it  tight ;  you 
muft  aod  other  fmaller  ones  by  degrees,  at  the  place 
marked  with  the  letters  F,  £,  D,  C,  B,  which  muft 
be  fet  at  fuch  diftances  from  one  another,  as  fuits  the 
proportion  of  the  length  of  tunnel ;  they  choofe  to- 
make  ufe  of  tbefe  circles  rather  than  any  other  form, 
becaufe  they  may  eafily  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  be- 
twecn  t^o  ridges  of  corn  or  fallo^ir  ground :  now  in 
order  to  join  or  fatten  the  circlet  to  the  net,  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  them  into  the  row  of  meihes  round,  and  - 
witn  that  fome  thread  to  tie  both  ends  of  the  hoop  to- 
gether, that  they  may  always  be  in  a  good  pofture  ; 
you  muft  faften  to  both  fides  of  the  circle  of  entrance, 
two  ftakes  or  pegs,  to  keep  the  extended  net  ftraight 
enough  ;  you  mult  place  another  at  A,  of  a  foot  long, 
at  the  encl  of  the  net,  to  keep  it  ftraight  and  ftiff 
enough  ;  you  muft  make  two  plain  halliers  to  accom- 
pany the  tunnel  net,  whofe  mefties  muft  be  lozenge- 
wife,  or  (our  fquare  ;  each  hallier  muft  be  (even  or 
eight  fathoms  longi  and  when  they  are  made,  faften 
to  them,  at  two  feet  diftance,  the  pegs  M,  N,  O,  P, 
H,  I,  K,  L,  about  the  thick nefs  of  4  little  finger,  and 
a  foot  a^nd  a  half  long,  that  fo  they  may  be  fet  on 
both  fides  of  the  tupnel,  when  you  intend  to  ufc  it. 

In  order  to  apply  this  net  for  the  ufe  intended,  oE 
taking  partridges,  when  you  have  found  out  a  covey, 
take  a  compais,  and  fo  pitch  the  net  at  a  good  diftance 
from  them,  but  fonietimes  farther,  and  at  other  times 
uearer,  according  fis  the  ground  happens  to  be  ;  and 
then  furround  them  M'ith  your  (talkmg  horfe,  or  ox, 
and  gently  drive  them  towards  the  net,  not  coming  on 
them  in  a  dire£l  line,  but  by  windings  and  tui  nings,  and 
fometimes  ftanding  ftilli  9S  if  the  horfe  grazed ;  if  tlie 
partridges  make  a  (iand  and  look  up,  it  is  a  fign  they 
3  ^  arc 
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are  afraid,  and  intend  to  take  wing,  therefore  make  a  ( 
fiand,  or  a  little  retreat,  and  when  after  a  little  ref- 
pite  you  find  them  quiet,  and  that  they  are  bufy  in 
leekiog  for  food,  which  is  a  fign  they  are  not  airaid/ 
you  may  move  nearer  to  them  ;  and  if  any  Tingle  par- 
tridge lies  remote  from  the  reft;,  he  muft  be  fetched  in 
by  taking  a  circumference  about  him,  and  thus  they 
may  be  driven  as  it  were  like  a  flock' of  (heep  into  a 
pen  ;  but  a  live  horfe  fitted  for  the  fport,  far  exceeds 
the  artificial  i^alking-horfe/or  ox. 

The  wings  of  the  tunnel  muft  not  be  pitched  on  a 
dired  line,  but  inclining  to  a  femi-circle ;  when  the 
partridges  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  the  old  ones 
will  ftand  a  while  as  if  to  confider,  but  prefling  gently 
on,  fome  of  the  young  ones  will  venture  in,  and  then 
all  the  reft  will  follow ;  upon  which  make  hafie  to  fe- 
cure  them  from  returning  back|  and  making  their 
efcape. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  the  letters 
Qj  Ri  S,  Ty  V,  reprefent  the  partridges  in  the  cut, 
and  as  to  the  ftalkmg-horfe,  or  ox,  or  cow,  repre- 
fented  by  the  fecond  ngure,  it  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  canvas,  or  linen  cloth ; .  X,  R,  G,  H,  de- 
note the  four  feet ;  they  few  fmall  pieces  of  the  fame 
cloth  at  the  four  corners  X,  Y.  H,  £,  F,  the  pieces 
muft  be  two  inches  broad  and  Muare  to  put  into  them, 
and  to  hold  the  two  flicks  O,  r,  that  crofs  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  top  of  the  fork  :  the  fticks  muft  be  long 
enough  to  keep  the  cloth  well  ftretched,  and  are  to  be 
tied  together  when  they  crofs. 

The  fork  ought  to  be  four  Etet  and  a  half  long  at 
the  leaft,  having  a  (harp  pointed  end  at  I,  that  goes 
into  the  fmall  ^it  of  cloth  K,  the  fork  and  the  two 
fticks  are  tied  in  the  middle  at  L,  a  piece  of  cloth 
G,  Y,  if  fewed  to  the  fide  tike  a  cow's  head,  and  oi 
the  fame  colour  with  the  reft  of  the  cloth,  having  an 
eye  and  two  horns,  if  it  reprefents  an  ox,  or  cow, 
made  of  fome  pieces  of  hat ;  the  tail  is  made  of  fome 
fmall  twine,  thread,  or  any  fuch  thing';  at  the  other 
end  X,  there  fliould  be  a  ftick  above  at  X  and  Y  to 
keep  up  the  head  and  tail,  which  laft  fliould  be  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  body,  that  it  may  wag  in 
moving.  M  and  N  are  two  holes  to  fee  the  partridges 
through.  See  Partridgb  and  Stalkikg-Horse. 
SeePUitXV. 

TURKEYS.    Sfe  Poultry. 

TURN.  A  word  commonly  ufed  by  theRiding- 
Mafters,  when  they  ditetl  their  fcholars  to  change 
hands.    See  Changs  and  Entire. 

TURNING  Str/aight  [in  the  Manage]  an  arti- 
ficial motion  of  a  horfe :  of  thefe  there  are  feveral 
forts,  but  I  (hall  here,  only  fpeak  of  two  of  them,  from 
which  all  turnings  are  derived. 

X.  Is  when  a  horfe  keeps  his  hinder  parts  inward, 
and  clofe  to  the  poft  or  center,  and  fo  coming  about 
makes  his  circumference  with  his  fore-parts,  oppofing 
his  enemy  face  to  face :  in  order  to  wnich  you  muft, 
to  the  ring  of  the  hind-part  of  the  cavelTon,  fix  a  long 
rein  of  two  fathoms  or  more,  and  to  the  two  other 
reins  two  (horter  reins  ;  thea  having  faddled  the  horfe, 
and  put  on  his  bif  t,  bring  him  to  the  poft  :  put  the  reins 
of  his  bitt  over. the  fore-part  of  the  faddtle,  bolfters^ 
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and  all,  and  fix  them  at  a  conlUnt  ftraightnefs  on  the 
top  iof  the  pommel,  Ao  as  the  horfe  may  have  the  feel. 
ing  of  the  bitt  and  curb. 

If  you  would  have  him  turn  to  the  right  hand,  take 
the  fhort  rein  on  the  left  fide  of  the  caveflbn,  and 
bringing  it  under  the  fore-bolfter  of  the  faddle  up  to 
the  pommel,  fix  it  at  fuch  a  direAion,  that  the  borfe 
may  rather  look  from  than  to  the  pcfft  on  the  right  fide: 
this  being  done,  fome  (kilful  groom,  or  attendant, 
ftiould  h(ud  the  right  fide  rein  of  the  caveflbn,  at  the 
poft  governing  the  fore-part  of  his  body,  to  come 
about  at  large. 

After  that,  taking  the  long  rein  in  your  hand,  and 
keeping  his  hinder  parts  inwards  with  ^our  rod  on  hit 
outnde  flioulder,  and  fometimes  on  his  outfide  thigh, 
make  him  move  about  the  poft,  keeping  the  binder 
parts  as  a  center,  and  making  his  fore-parts  move  in  a 
circumference. 

Thus  you  may  ezercife  htm  for  fome  time  on  oae 
hand,  till  he  attains  to  fome  jperfe&ion,  and  then 
changing  the  rein  of  the  caveflon,  make  him  do  die 
like  to  the  other  hand;  ply  him  in  this  manner  feveni 
mornings,  and  cherifli  him  in  his  ezercife  according  to 
his  defert,  till  )rou  have  brought  him  to  fuch  read!- 
nefs,  that  he  will,  upon  the  removing  of  the  rod, 
couch  his  hinder  parts  in  towards  the  poft,  and  lapping 
the  outward  fore-lee  over  the  inward,  trot  about  the 
poft  moft  fwiftly,  diftindly,  and  in  as  ftrai^ht  a  com- 
pafs  as  you  can  defire,  or  is  convenient  for  tne  motion 
of  the  horfe. 

From  trotting  he  may  be  brought  to  flying  and 
wheeling  about  k)  fwiftly,  that  both  the  fore-legs  rifing 
and  moving  together,  the  hinder  parts  may  follow  in 
one  and  the  fame  inftant.  _ 

When  you  have  made  him  thus  perfeEl  in  your 
hand,  mount  his  back,  appointing  fome  ikilful  ffroom 
to  govern  the  long  rein,  and  another  the  ftiort :  by  the 
motion  of  your  hand  upon  the  bitt,  and  foft  rein  of  the 
caveiibn,  Iceep  the  horie's  head  from  the  poft :  and  by 
means  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  laid  on  his  fide,  and  your 
rod  turned  towards  his  dutward  thigh,  to  keep  his 
hinder-parts  to  the  polt ;  labour  and  exercife  him  till 
he  be  brought  to  the  perfe£Kon  defired. 

Then  take  away  the  long  rein,  and  only  exercife  him 
with  the  help  of  the  (hort  rein  of  the  caveflfon,  and  no 
other ;  afterwards  take  both  reins  of  the  caveflbn  into 

tour  hands/  and  exercife  him  from  the  poft,  making 
im  as  ready  in  any  place  where  you  would  ride  him, 
as  at  the  poft. 

2.  The  other  ftraight-flying-tum,  is  to  keep  the 
horfe*s  face  fixed  on  the  poft;is  on  his  enemy,  and  to 
move  about  only  with  his  hinder-parts,  for  which  you 
are  to  take  the  fame  help  of  the  lopg  rein,  and  the 
fliort  rein  ot  the  caveflbn,  and  to  govern  them  as  be- 
fore (hewed  ;  only  you  are  to  give  th^  fliort  rein  to  the 
E oft- ward  as  much  liberty  as  before,  but  to  keep  his 
ead  clofer  to  the  poft,  and  following  his  hinder  parrs 
with  the  long  rein,  bj^  means  of  your  rod,  make  him 
bring  his  hinder-parts  fOiKid' about  the  poft;  and  ob- 
ferve, that  as  he  did  before  lap  one  fore-foot  over 
another,  fo  now  be  muft  lap  the  binder-legs  one  over 
another. 
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Continue^  to  exercife  him  till  he  be  perfeA,  as  b^* 
forCy  then  mount  and  labour  him  in  like  manner. 

Laftly*  leaving  the  poft,  and  all  other  helps,  ply 
him  only  in  fuch  open  and  free  places,  ur  you  mall  fee 
convenient. 

TURNING-OFF.  Much  mifchicf,  and  even  li- 
tigation, has  arifen  lately  from  errors  in  this  particu- 
lar. Be  it  remembered,  that  tall  or  large  horfes  cannot 
fubfift  upon  a  (hort  bite,  for  the  plained  reafons  ;  nor 
is  poor  winter  grafs  fufficiently  iubftantial  for  them. 
In  thefe  circumAances,  it  is  neceflary  t^at  fuch  horfes 
be  well  filled  twice  a  day  from  the  crib.  ' 

Hay.  Salt  ftrewed  upon  the  mow,  when  making, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  three  hundred  weight 
of  hay,  will  correal  the  damp,  prevent  mould,  and 
render  the  hay  more  nutritious  and  reli(hing. 

in  anointing  the  hides  of  cattle,  cover  the  hand 
with  a  bladder. 

TUSHES;  are  the  fore  teeth  of  a  horfe,  feated 
beyond  the  corner  teeth,  upon  the  bars,  where  they 
Ihoot  forth  on  each  fide  of  tne  jaws,  two  above,  and 
two  below,  about  the  age  of  three,  and  three  and  a 
half,  and  fometimea  four ;  and  no  milk  or  foal  teeth 
ever  come  forth  in  the  place '  where  they  grow.  Sie 
Teeth. 

TWIST ;  the  infide,  or  flat  part  of  a  man's  thigh  ; 
upon  which  a  true  horfeman  refts  upon  horfeback. 

TWISTED.  A  horfe  reduced  to  the  fame  (bte  of 
impotency  with  a  gelding,  by  the  violent  wringing  or 
twiftinff  of  his  tefticles  twice  about,  which  dries  them 
up,  and  deprives  them  of  nourifhment. 

VARI S  S  E,  IN  Horses.  An  imperfedion  upon  the 
infide  of  the  ham,  a  little  difhint  from  the  curb, 
but  about  the  (ame  height :  there  is  a  hone  fomewhat 
high  and  raifed  ^  that  part  of  the  ham  which  is  below 
the  faid  bone  fometimes  fwells  by  a  difcharge  from  the 
great  vein,  and  is  termed  varUJe;  this  does  not  make 
the  horfe  halt,  but  fooils  his  (ale  by  growing  exceflive 
laree.  Reft  and  eaie  Telpecially  if  the  {»rt  be  bathed 
witn  fpirit  of  wine)  will  lo  bind  and  reftrain  it  as  not  to 
be  perceived  for  the  time. 

VARVELS.  Small  filver  rings  about  a  hawk's  legs, 
ha  vine  the  owner's  name  engraven  on  them. 

To  VAULT  A  Shoe,  is  to  forge  it  hollow,  for  horfes 
that  have  high  and  round  folcs,  to  the  end  that  the 
(hoe,  thus  hollow,  may  not  bear  upon  the  fole  that  is 
then  hig^r  than  the  hoof. 

But,  after  all,  this  fort  of  (hoe  fpoils  the  feet ;  for 
the  fole  being  tenderer  than  the  (hoe,  a(rumes  the  form 
of  the  (hoe,  and  becomes  every  day  rounder. 

VAUNTLAY,  (with  Hunters).  A  fetting  of  hounds 
or  beagles  in  a  readinefs,  where  the  chafe  is  to  pafs, 
and  camng  them  off  before  the  reft  of  the  kennel  come 
in.  « 

VENOMOUS  BITES.  Much  hath  been  faid  on 
this  fubje6t,  and  great  ftrefs  hath  been  laid  on  parti- 
cular medicines ;  but,  to  what  Dr.  Mead  hath  ^o- 
gfed,  no  valuable  addition  hath  been  made.  The 
odor's  method  of  treating  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  as 
follows : 

Bleed  immsdiately,  and  that  freely;  then  give  three 


tjuarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  following  powder,  every 
night  and  morning,  for  ten  days ;  at  the  end  of  which,, 
plunge  the  horfe  into  cold  water,  every  morning  (or  a 
month,  or  longer.' 

Take  a(h-coloured  ground-liverwort,  two  parts  ; 
black  pepper,  one  part ;  powder  and  mix  them  well 
together. 

It  ftiould  be  obfervcd,  that  the  firft  figns  of  madnefs 
in  moft  animals,  is  a  trembling :  but,  as  to  a  dog,  his 
being  mad  is  thus  known.  In  the  firft  fltage  of  the  dif- 
ten^per  he  hath  great  hunger  and  thirft,  his  eyes  become 
more  and  more  fierce  and  flaming,  he  hangs  down  his 
ears,  thrufts  out  his  tongue,  (roths  at  his  mouth,  barks 
at  his  (hadow,  runs  alon^  with  feeming  fadnefs  and 
anxiety,  often  breathes  as  if  tired  with  running,  draws 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  runs  a^nft  all  that  is  in  his. 
way,  biting  whatever  he  meets  with,  and  feems  to  be  in 
hafte,  but  his  courfe  is  uncertain. 

Every  healthy  dog  is  fo  fagacious  as  to  difcem  when 
another  is  mad,  whether  thejr  fee  him,  or  hear  his 
barking,  and  carefully  (hun  him. 

A  falivation,  by  means  of  the  turbith  mineral,  hath 
been  faid  to  have  the  beft  effcd,  even  when  the  fymp- 
toms  of  the  hydrophobia  are  become  very  confiderable. 
The  turbith  may  be  thus  given  to  dogs: 

On  the  firft  night  give  twelve  grains,  of  turbith  ;  it 
probably  mav  pals  off  by  vomiting,  puiging,  or  both ; 
the  next  nignt,  give  twenty-four  grains ;  and,  on  the 
third,  foity-eig^t ;  and  fo  on,. until  it  falivates.  A  co- 
pious falivation  is  what  is  depended  on,  therefore  rive 
more  or  lefs  ^of  the  turbith  as  it  may  be  nece&ry 
thereto. 

^  To  a  horfe,  the  turbith  muft  be  given  in  larger  quan- 
tities ;  fuch  as  from  twenty  to  forty  grains,  and  repeat- 
ed as  required,  obferving  the  direaions  given  for  its 
ufe,  and  in  falivations^  under  the  article  Fakcy. 

VENERY.  '  The  art  or  exercife  of  hunting  wild 
beafts,  which  are  called  beafts  of  venery ;  as  alfo  beafts 
of  foreft ;  and  they  are  the  hart,  hare,  hind,  boar,  and 
wolf. 

VERDERER.  An  oflicer  of  a  foreft,  »c.  whofc 
principal  concern  is  to  look  after  the  vert,  or  green  hue, 
and  to  fee  that  it  be  maintained:  he  is  further  defcrihed 
to  be  a  judicial  oflicer  of  the  king's  foreft,  chofen  by  the 
king's  writ  In  the  full  county-court  of  the  (hire  where 
the  foreft  is,  and  fwom  before  the  (herifF  to  maintain 
and  keep  the  aflizes  and  laws  of  the  foreft,  and  alfo  to 
review,  receive,  and  inroU  all  the  attachments  and 

{^entments  of  all  manner  of  trefpa(res  of  the  foreft  re- 
ating  to  vert  and  venifon. 

The  oflice  of  a  verdercr  much  refembles  that  of  a 
coroner,  efpecially  in  this  refped  ;  that,  as  a  coroner, 
upon  notice  of  a  perfon  flain,  is  to  go  and  view  the 
dead  body,  and  to  make  inquiry,  by  the  oath  of  twelve 
men,  how,  and  by  what  means  the  perfon  came  by  his 
death,  and  who,  and  what,  was  the  occafion  thereof; 
fo  it  is  the  duty  of  the  vcrderer,  by  his  oflice,  to  look 
after  and  view  the  wild  beafts  of  tne  foreft ;  for  if  any 
of  them  be  found  flain,  wounded,  or  hurt,  upon  no- 
tice being  given  to  the  verderer,  he  is  to  go  and  view 
die  fame,  and  to  caufe  an  inquifition  to  be  made  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  men  out  of  four  of  the  next  towns,  to 
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know  how,  and  by  whom,  the  faid  bcaft  was  killed, 
Wounded,  or  hurt. 

Alfo  if  an  oak,  being  an  overt-vert  with'^n  the  foreft, 
be  felled  or  cut  down  out  of  the  king's  demcfne  woods, 
the  fame  is  to  be  appraifed  by  view  of  the  verdercr. 

The  office  of  the  verderer  at  the  coun  of  attach- 
ments, is  to  fit  there  to  fee  the  attachments  of  the  foreft, 
is  well  of  vert  as  venifon,  and  receive  the  fame  of  the 
forefters,  and  others  that  prefent  them  there,  and  then 
to  enter  them  into  their  o^ti  rolls. 

VERT,  in  general,  is  every  plant  growing  within  a 
foreft,  bearing  a  green  leaf,  which  may  hide  or  cover  a 
deer  under  it  \  but  then  this  word  plant  muft  be  Under- 
ftood  to  mean  fuch  plants  as  are  either  trees,  woods, 
bufhes,  or  fuch  like,  which  are  of  the  nature  either  of 
Wood  or  underwood,  and  not  of  thofe  kinds  of  plants 
^hich  are  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  as  thiftles,  and  fuch 
like,  which  may  alfo  be  comprehended  within  the  Word 
|>lant,  but  not  in  this  fenfe. 

And  when  after  making  the  charta  de  fore/la^  fome 
queftioncd,  what  was  to  be  accounted  vert,  ICing  Ed- 
tvARD  I.  to  make  the  certainty  known  to  all  men,  made 
a  law  to  this  purpofe : 

**  Know  ye,  (faith  he)  that  all  trees  that  fliall  be 

f [rowing  within  the  foreft,  as  well  thofe  that  bear  no 
ruit  at  all,  as  thofe  that  do  bear  fruit  at  any  time  in 
-  the  whole  year  \  and  an  old  afti  being  in  the  arable 
land  within  the  foreft,  thefe  ftiall  be  accounted  vert, 
bccaufc  the  king  Is  in  pofliflion  of  them.'* 

And  it  is  obferved,  that  by  vert  all  trees  muft  be 
underftood,  as  well  under- woods  as  great  woods ;  and 
overt- vert  is  all  manner  of  high  trees,  as  nether- vert 
is  all  forts  of  under-wood  j  and  brufti-wood  is  called 
cablifti. 

Some  diftinguifti  vert  after  this  manner,  viz.  vert^ 
is  derived  of  veriditatey  in  Latin^  and  fignifies  any  thing 
tliat  bearcth  a  green  leaf,,  but  cfpecially  of  great  and 
thick  coverts. 

Alfo  it  is  of  divers  kinds  ;  fome  of  which  bear  fruit, 
thaf  may  ferve  for  food  both  for  man  and  beaft ;  as 
fervice-trees, 'nut-trees,  crab-trees,  faTr.  and  for  the 
fhelter  and  defence  of  the  fame. 

(3 vert- vert,  by  fome  called  haut-boisy  from  the 
I  Frenchy  which  fignifies  high  trees,  ferving  for  food  and 
browfe,  of  and  for  the  game,  and  for  the  defence  of 
them,  as  oaks,  beeches,  Wf.  Some  haut-bois  for 
flieltcr,  browfe^  and  defence  only,  as  aihes,  poplars, 
lie. 

Nether-vert,  called  alfo  fub^boisy  or  under-wood, 
are  for  browse  and  food  of  the  gamQ,  and  for  ftielter 
and  defence,  as  maple,  Wr.  Some  for  browfe  and  de- 
fence, as  birch,  fallow,  willow,  £sff.  Some  for  (bel- 
ter and  defence,  as  elder,  alder,  ^c. 

Of  bufhes,  and  other  vegetables,  are  fome  for  food 
and  ftielter,  as  the  hawthorn,  blackthorn,  iic.  Some 
for  hiding  and  flieltcr,  as  brakes,  gorth  or  gorz  heath, 
.lie, 
,  VESSIGNON.  A  wind-gall,  or  foft-fwelling  on 
the  in  and  outfide  of  a  horfe's  hoof;  that  is,  both  on  the 
right  and  the  left  of  it. 

VESSION.  An  infirmity  in  horfes,  which  is  a  fort 
of  wind-gall,  or  fwelling,  about  the  bigncfs  of  half  an 


apple,  big^r  or  leflTer,  compofed  of  a  foft  and  fpongy 
filth,  growing  between  the  flcfli  and  the  (kin,  in  the 
hollow  next  the  hock,  and  beneath  the  big  finew,  a 
little  above  th:  capelet  and  bending  of  the  ham. 

This  fwelling  appears  but  very  little,  except  when 
the  horfe  refts  equally  upon  both  the  hind  legs,  bccaufe 
when  he  bends  his  hams,  it  is  not  vifiblc  at  all ;  neither 
does  it  often  make  a  horfe  halt ;  it  rifes  on  both  fides 
the  ham,  and  fometimes  only  upon  one :  thofe  that 
pome  lower  are  not  dangerous,  and  in  young  horfes  may- 
be difperfcd  bv  moderate  exercife. 

VETERII^ARY  Treatment.  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
his  excellent  Treatife  on  Horfes,  gives  the  folloinp 
inftrudlions. 

**  Amongftthe  improvements  of  thefe  latter  times, 
,the  extenfion  of  a  regularly  cultivated  fyftem  of  \eteri- 
nary  practice,  and  the  attempts  to  refclie  the  fupctior 
claftes  of  domeftic  animals  froni  the  torturing  hand  of 
prefumptuous  ignorance,  are  not  the  leaft  confiderable, 
either  in  the  view  of  humanity  or  ufe:  if  is  true,  that 
during  the  various  ages,  which  have  paffed  fince  the 
days  of  Columella,  the  number  of  writers  treating  on 
the  veterinary  fcience,  according  to  the  bcft  medical 
light  which  their  times  aflfbrded,  has  been  confidera- 
ble ;  but  their  works  had  never  any  very  extenfive  cir- 
culation, competent  praftltioners  were  wanted  to  put 
their  precepts  in  force,  and  difeafed  animals  were  ci* 
fher  totally  negleiVed,  or  confided  to  the  unmeaning 
and  capricious  cfl^orts  of  the  illiterate  vulgar:  entirely 
to  wipe  away  this  opprobrium  of  humanity  and  com- 
mon fenfe,  would  infinitely  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  prefent  times  \  and  it  is  confoling  to  be  able  to  an. 
nounce,  that  attempts  are  daily  making  towards  that 
beneficent  end,  by  confiderate  and  phi&nthropic  cha- 
raders,  in  vattous  parts  of  oar  own,  and  a  neighbour- 
ing country. 

**  The  endeavour  to  promote  veterinary  practice 
amojigft  enlightened  men,  muft  ncceffarily  be  a  firft 
objed  in  a  treatife  profeflTmg  the  principles  of  huma- 
nity: it  is  our  bunnefs  then  to  inquire,  what  caufes 
have  hitherto  operated,  or  now  fubfift,  to  prevent  or 
retard  its  progrels;  to  demonftratc  how  little  they  con- 
fift  with  right  reafon,  and  to  propofe  fuch  praiJIicable 
meafures,  as  may  effefi,  by  eafy  and  gradual  fteps,  the 
defired  reformation. 

"  Ancient  prefcription  and  a  falfc  pride  amongft  the 
faculty,  compofe  the  two-fold  caufe  which  has  hither- 
to generally  deprived  our  domeftic  animals  ot'  the  be- 
nchts  and  comforts  of  regular  medical  and  furgical  af- 
fiftance.  Cattle  have  always  been  doflored  in  everv 
country,  either  by  their  attendants,  or  by  men  pretty 
nearly  upon  a  level  with  thofe  in  point  df  education, 
who  on  the  ftrength  of  having  learned  to  perform  th^ 
moft  fimple  and  common  operations,  and  from  i}[it 
want  of  abler  proficient?,  have  undertaken  the  ard-.i- 
ous  ta(k  of  prelcribing  medicine.  We  will  not  won- 
der, that  in  former  times,  fuch  profeflbrs  were  held 
duly  qualified,  fince  men  impartially  committed  their 
own  perfons  to  the  hands  of  ignorant  barber-furgeons, 
and  fince  fo  many  other  abfurdities  of  equal  magnitude 
fubfifted,  which  like  fpedlres  and  ghofts  have  vanilhed 
.at  the  approach  of  modern  light  ^  but  it  may  well  be 
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thought  furpriiin^y  in  this  difcetning  age,  ^en  a 
liberal  education  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  ab- 
folutely  necelfary  to  the  acquifirion  of  medical  fci- 
ence,  that  an  illiterate  farrier  ihould  be  entrufted  in 
the  cure  ofdifeafes.  Precifcly  the  fame  ftudies,  phjT-J 
fiological,  anatomical^  and  medical,  are  requifite  for 
the  veterinarian,  as  the  human  practitioner.  The 
animal  occonomy  in  its  manifold  relations  is  generally 
and  fundamentally  the  fame,  in  men  and  beads,  and 
governed  by  the  fame  laws  of  nature  and  natural  me- 
chanics ;  the  fame  materia  medicm  is  univerfally  appli- 


taking  to  fet  the  horfe  upon  his  legs,  and  recover  him 

EerfcSly  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  which  en^gement 
e  really  performed.  He  did  nothing  but  icoop  out 
from  each  upper  eye-lid  of  the  bead,  a  gland  the  fize 
of  a  hazle-nut,  without  bleeding  him,  or  uiing  any 
other  means  whatever,  which  might  occafion  a  dout^ 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  operation.'  Who  can  be  fo 
fqeptical  as  to  doubt  of  the  clofe  affinity  between  caufe 
and  efFedi  in  this  cure. 

"  But  the  pride  of  medical  gentlemen  will  not  fuller 
them  to  incur  the  fancied  degradation  of  becoming 


cable  to  both,  but  the  greated  (kill  is  requidce  to  formt  horfe  and  cow  dodlors ;  thence  the  major  part  of  the 


a  judgment  on  the  difeafes  of  brutes,  from  their  inabi- 
lity to  defcribs  their  feelings,  and  the  confequent  un- 
certainty of  their  pathology.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
burlefque,  than  the  fuppolition  of  a  man's  ability  to 

Ercfcribe  phyfic  for  a  horfe,  merely  becaufe  he  knows 
ow  to  groom  or  (hoc  him?  or  might  we  not  alfo, 
with  equal  reafon,  employ  our  own  fhoemakers  to 
take  meafure  of  our  health  ?  The  plea  of  experience 
is  futile,  from  the  utter  inability,  prima  facie^  of  illi- 
terate and  uninformed  men  to  invedigate  the  principles 
of  fcience,  and  their  total  want  of  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire, even  by  rote,  a  rational  fydem  of  praftice.  The 
whole  dock  of  medical  knowledge  of  thefe  pradtition- 
ers,  ufually  confids  in  a  certain  number  of  receipts  de- 
rived from  their  maders  or  fathers,  and  with  which 
they  continually  ring  the  changes  in  all  cafes,  right  or 
wrong,  hit  or  mifs  ;  and  fo  fiercely  are  they  bigotted 
to  their  particular  nodrums,  that  they  are  totally  in- 
capable of  all  advice  or  improvement;  the  common 
and  unavoidable  fate  of  confirmed  ignorance,  fince  it  is 
the  highed  point  of  knowledge,  to  know  that  we  dill 
need  information.  They  fometimes  cure  by  luck, 
feldom  by  wit,  but  often  kill  by  regularly  adapted 
procefs.  How  often  has  the  miferable  patient's  (houl- 
der  been  pegged,  and  blown,  and  bored, •  by  way  of 
punidiment,  for  the  folly  of  getting  himfelf  drained  in 
the  back  finews  of  the  leg,  or  coffin-joint !  How  many 
pleuritic  horfes  have  been  killed  outright,  by  ardent 
and  fpicy  drenches,  which  might  probably  have  cured 
the  cholic,  had  they  been  affliSed  with  it  I  How  many 
have  been  rendered  incurably  lame,  from  the  patten 
fhoe  being  affixed  to  the  wrong  foot:  the  doctor  not 
being  aware  of  the  difference  between  condriflion  and 
relaxation!  Let  not  the  reader  fuppofe  thefe  to  be 
mere  flourifties,  applied  to  the  generality  of  farriers 
within  my  knowledge,  I  aver  them,  on  the  experience 
of  many  years,  to  be  literal  truths  ;  and  by  the  tenor 
of  them,  he  may  judge  of  the  majority  of  that  faculty 
throughout  Europe,  Into  fuch  hand^  do  we  commit 
diftempered  animals,  which  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  reproach  us  with  their  accumulated  fuffisrings  ; 
mankind  from  prejudice,  indolence,  and  want  of  feel- 
ing, negleiSling  thofe  creatures  which  they  can  purchafe 
with  their  money. 

*'  Dr.  Hacket,  in  his  late  travels  throi^h  Dacia 
and  Sarmaiia^  relates  the  following  wondcrftil  feat  of 
a  furrier  at  Roman^  in  Moldavia.  *  It  was  a  hot  day, 
and  w^e  having  travelled  far,  one  of  our  bed  horfes  fell, 
and  we  gave  him  up  for  lod.  The  farrier,  who  in 
Moldavia  is  alw^s  a  gipfey,  comforted  us  by  under* 
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public  is  neceffitated  to  commit  the  care  of  their 
beads  to  unlearned  and  empyrical  hands ;  neverthelefs, 
were  there  a  cordial  and  general  encouragement,  I  am 
convinced  there  would  be  no  want  of  able  veterinary 
praditioners.  What  podible  diame  can  or  ought  to  be 
annexed  to  the  pradtice  of  veterinary  medicine,  fince  it 
is  an  adl  of  humanity,  of  important  public  fervice, 
fince  it  has  engaged  the  attention  and  the  labours  of 
fome  of  the  mod  eminent  men  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  fince  the  uncontroulable  nature  of 
things  has  placed  the  jud  adminidration  of  it  out  of  the 
power  of  all  but  the  enlightened  ?  It  mud  then  be 
pronounced  an  honourable  office,  and  altogether  fit 
and  becoming  the  gentleman. 

"  It  hath  been  related,  that  veterinary  writers  have 
not  been  wanting  ;  which  has  been  more  particularly 
the  cafe  during  the  prefent  century,  and  fubiequent  to 
the  great-modern  improvements  in  medicine.  Various 
able  practitioners  have  alfo  occafionally  arifen  among 
us,  and  in  a  neighbouring  country;  but  the  number 
of  fuch  has  been  fo  fmall,  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  their  eflbrts  have  been  of  courfe  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  fphere.  It  was  many  years  ago  difcovered  in 
France^  that  the  bed  remedy  for  this  defcd,  and  the 
only  adequate  method  for  the  general  propagation  of 
veterinary  knowledge,  and  the  rearing  of  a  fufficient 
number  of  perfons  properly  qualified  in  that  line, 
would  be  to  eredt  public  feminaries  exprefsly  dedicated 
to  the  purpofe.  We  of  this  country  came  (fomewhat 
late  indeed)  into  the  fame  falutary  meafure  ;  and  a 
Veterinary  College,  or  Hofpital  for  Cattle,  has  been 
edablifhed  at  London ,  another  near  Birmingham^  and 
I  believe  ont  or  two  more  are  under  confideration,  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  propriety  of  thefe 
ftcps,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  are  matter 
of  proof,  in  the  obvious  extcnfion  of  veterinary  know- 
ledge, ,and  the  increafe  of  practitioners  within  thefe 
few  years.  Public  inditutions,  provided  they  are  not 
unduly  favoured  with  exclufive  privileges,  or  armed 
with  coercive  and  rcdri£Hve  powers,  are  ever  mod  effi- 
cacious and  contributory  to  the  advancement  of  fcience ; 
a  prominent  indance  of  the  truth  of  which  we  are  at 
this  moment  witneffing,  in  the  late  edablifliment  of 
a  board  of  agriculture,  which  in  its  infancy  has  already 
conferred  benefits  of  the  mod  important  nature  on  the 
country,  and  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  could 
poffibly  have  been  experienced  from  mere  private  exer- 
tions, or  thofe  of  focieties,  however  favourably  confii- 
tuted,  during  a  great  length  of  time.  To  make  ufe  of 
a  homely  proverb,  that  which  is  every  body's  bufinefs 
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is  ufually  held  to  be  no  man'a  bUiinefsi  and  therefore 
demands. the  foftcring  hand  of  the  community:  the 
fcattered  rays  of  knowledge  are  by  joint  and  public 
means  bcft  colleftcd  into  a  common  focus  or  centre^ 
whence  they  are  with  more  eafe  and  expedition  difFiifed 
ani  circulated  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 'com- 
mon wealth. 

"  For  the  fatisfadion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  at  a  dif- 
tancc  from  the  metropolis,  who  may  yet  be  uninfonned, 
and  out  of  refpedl  to  a  public  inftitution,  the  principle 
i)f  which  has  my  moil  cordial  approbation,  I  fhall  give  a 
thort  account  of  the  veterinary  college,  firft  eftablifhed 
in  the  year  1702,  at  St.  Pancrasy  London.  The  public 
.  are  indebted  for  this  truly  national  foundation,  to  the 
dtfcemment  and  patriotic  principles  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Odiham  in  Hampjhirey  and  for  the  firft  very 
celebrated "^profeflbr,  the  late  Charles  Vial  db  Saint 
Bel,  to  the  judicious  recommendation  of  the  Earls 
Grosvenoi^  and  Morton,  the  fonner  of  which  noble 
lords,  is  the  greateft  breeder  of  horfes,  I  believe,  which 
has  ever  been  in  Britain.  Saint  Bel  had  previoufty 
iignalized  himfelf  in  this  country,  as  a  vetennary  ana- 
tomift,  by  his  inemorable  diflfedlion  of  the  famous  race- 
horfe  Eclipfe. 

^*  The  veterinary  college  is  fupporCed  by  annual,  or 
perpetual  fubfcription.  The  annual  fubfcription  is  two 
guineas,  but  the  prompt  payment  of  twenty  guineas, 
conftitutes  a  fubfcriber  for  life ;  and  in  one  inftance, 
the  inftitution  has  Ihared  the  bounty  of  parliament. 

'*  I  cannot  fo  w^ll  defcribe  the  views  and  objects  of 
this  inftitution,  as  from  the  fhort  ftatement  printed  by 
the  authority  of  the  governors,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abftrad) : 

'  The  grand  object  is  the  improvement  of  veterinary 
knowledge,  in  order  to  remedy  the  ignorandt  and  in- 
competency of  farriers,  fo  long  and  univerfally  com- 
plained of;  for  this  end  a  laiw  piece  of  ground  has 
been  provided,  and  a  range  of  ftables,  a  forge,  a  theatre 
for  difleAions  and  ledures,  with  other  buildings,  have 
been  eredied ;  a  medical  gentleman,  of  fuperior  abili- 
ties, has  been  appointed  profeflbr,  with  other  requifite 
ofticers,  at  an  expence,  large  in  the  aggregate,  but  at  fa- 
laries  not  individually  greater  than  were  confonant  to  the 
ftri£left  rules  of  economy. 

'The  anatomical  ftrudure  of  quadrupeds,  horfes, 
cattle,  (Keep,  dogs,  &c.  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are 
fubje^,  and  the  remedies  proper  to.  be  applied,  are  in- 
veftigated  and  regularly  taught ;  by  which  means,  en- 
lightened practitioners  of  liberal  education,  whofe  whole 
ftudy  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art,  in  all  its 
branches,  may  be  gradually  difperfcd  over  the  kingdom, 
CHI  whofe  fkiU  and  experience .  confidence  may  be 
fecurely  placed. 

'  Pupils  to  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  ledures  and 
inftru^ions  of  the  profeftbr,  and  the  practice  of  the 
ftables,  at  prefent  enjoy  (from  the  liberality  of  fome 
of  the  molt  eminent  of 'the  faculty)  the  advantage  of 
free  admiftion  to  their  medical  and  anatomical  ledures. 
Thefe  pupils,  previous  to  leaving  the  college,  are 
ftriAly  examined  by  a  medical  committee,  from  whom 
they  receive  a  proper  certificate,  sgid  fe^ftral,  examined 
^kXid  approved,  have  already  left  the  college,  and  are  at 


this  time  praAifing  in  various  parts  of  the  country  with 
great  fuccefs. 

*  Subfcribers  have  the  privilege  of  fending  their  dif. 
eafed  animals  to  the  college,  without  farther  expence 
than  that  of  their  daily  food,  and  thefe  in  general  form 
a  fufRcient  number  ot  patients  for  the  pradicc  of  the 
profbftbr  and  pupils.  L>n  fixed  days,  the  profeflbr  pre. 
fcribes  fpr  animals  belonging  to  fubfcribcrs,  who  find 
it  inconvenient  to  fpare  them  from  home,  provided  the 
neceifary  medicines  be  fumifhed  and  compounded  at  the 
college :  fubfcribers  horfes  are  alfo  there  ftiod  at  the  or- 
dinary prices. 

'  His  royal  highnefs  the  commander  in  chief,  having 
been  pleafed  to  appoint  a  board  of  general  officers, 
to  take  into  confideration  the  obje6ls  ot  this  inftitution, 
they  have  reported  the  continual  lofs  of  cavalry  to  have 
been  very  heavy,  from  the  total  ignorance  of  thofc  who 
have  hitnerto  had  the  veterinary  department  in  the  ar> 
my ;  this  report  his  majefty  has  approved,  and  hence- 
forward,  to  qualify  for  the  military  fervice,  a  farrier 
inuft  be  provided  with  a  regular  certificate  from  the 
veterinary  college.  To  this  I  may  add,  from  a  late  ad. 
vertifement  in  the  newfpapers,  that  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, fubfcribers  to  the  inftitution,  attend  oncb  a  fort- 
night at  St.  Pancrasy  for  the  purpofe  of  infpedling  tlic 
dilcipline  of  the  ftables.'  ^    . 

*^  it  would  be  intirely  fuperfiuous  in  me,  to  makeufeof 
any  arguments  in  favour  of  an  eftabliftiment,  the  ne- 
ceflity  and  public  advantages  of  which,  are  fo  ftrikinsly 
obvious  ;  I  fhall  only  obferve,  how  fully  fenfible  I  feel 
of  the  liberality  and  patriotifm  of  thofe  gentlemen  who 
have  ftood  forth  as  patrons  and  fubfcribers,  and  how 
much  I  regret,  that  there  ftiould  yet  be  fo  many  perfons 
of  property,  having  the  higheft  intereft  in  the  ferviccs  of 
horfes,  and  yet  grudging  or  negleding  to  beftow  a 
fmall  pittance  towards  the  promotion  of  veterinary 
improvements,  whilft  they  are  often  fo  ready  to 
lavifti  immenfe  fums  in  trifling  or  ftupid  gratifica- 
tions. 

'*  Were  I  thoroughly  Qualified  to  judge  of  the  prac 
tice  of  the  veterinary  college,  it  would  not  be  in  my 
power  to  defcribe  it,  having  no  connexion  there,  or 
means  of  information  on  that  fubjedl  \  but  the  public 
may  be  well  fatisfied  thereupon,  from  the  confideration 
that  the  profefifor  muft  be  a  regular  medical  man,  that 
his  daily  experience  muft  be  great,  befides  the  manifcft 
advantage  of  a  re^ourfe  to  the  eftablifhed  mode  of  prac- 
tice, and  various  courfes  of  le^res  of  that  very  able 
veterinarian,  the  firft  profeiTor.  From  late  inquiries, 
however,  I  have  learned,  that  the  college  pradice  has 
in  jgeneral  been  very  fuccefsful,  and  much  to  the  fatis- 
faction  of  the  fubfcribcrs,  fome  few  inihmces  of  failure 
excepted,  in  which  the  prejudice  of  the  reporters  (who 
feemed  to  demand  infallibility  in  a  college)  formed  the 
moft  confpicuous  feature  of  the  report.  Of  their  form 
of  fhoes,  and  method  of  (hoeing,  1  can  fpeak  from  my 
own  obfervation  ;  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge,  they 
are  highly  judicious,  and  I  hear  of  no  complaints  from 
the  owners  of  the  horfes.  Osmer's  fhoe  is  at 
length  adopted  at  the  college  \  the  natural  con- 
fequence  or  a  triding  variation  from  that  of  Saint 
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"  The  veterinary  college  has  lately  adopted  a  very  ju- 
dicious method  of  diflfeminating  the  true  principles  of 
ihoeingy  by  ercAing  forges  in  different  quarters  of  the 
metropolis^  where  all  perfons  may  at  any  time  have 
their  horfes  (hod,  at  the  common  price  chaiged  to  fub- 
fcribers.  Prejudice,  I  know,  on  more  important  fub- 
je&s,  has  often  been  trumpeted  forth,  as  not  only  harm- 
lefif  but  beneficial  amongft  men ;  which  indeed  would 
be  juft,  were  there  any  general  utility  in  the  continuance 
of  ancient  abufes.  It  is  the  grand  buiinefs  of  philofophy 
to  provide  a  counterblaft  for  thefe  interefted  or  ignorant 
trumpeters.  It  has  already  been  afked  of  the  advocates 
for  our  (hoeiw  and  fow-gelding  doctors,  how  they 
came  to  fuppoie,  that  lefs  medical  knowledge  would 
fuffice  to  prefcribe  for  the  brute,  than  for  thd  human 
animal,  which  can  orally  depid  his  feelings,  and  ver- 
bally^  aflift  the  phylician  in  forming  a  correA  judgment 
of  his  difeafe.  They  feem  to  a6t  upon  the  ftrange  fup- 
pofition,  that  it  is  much  eafier  for  an  illiterate  man  to 
penetrate  at  once,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  into  the  arcana 
of  the  fciences,  than  for  a  learned,  or  well  informed,  to 
render  himfelf^fkilful  in  the  nature  and  management  of 
horfesl  Can  a  man  be  the  worfe  farrier  for  having 
learned  the  neceffity  of  making  conftant  obfervations  of 
his  own,  inftead  of  adting  by  rote,  and  being  guided  by 
a  few  arbitrary  receipts  ;*  for  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
medicines  he  prefcribes,  the  anatomy  and  animal  func- 
tions of  the  horfe^  and  for  the  making  all  fuch  know- 
ledge his  peculiar  ftudy  ?  Now  that  witches,  and  ghofts 
of  all  kind$  arc  flitting  apace  off  the  fcene,  it  is  full 
time  for  men  to  lay  afide  the  expectation  of  all  other  un- 
caufed  efFc<5ts. 

**  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  all  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  beads  have  been  made  by 
gentlemen  and  mbn  of  fcience  ;  and  to  the  lefTons  of 
fuch,  received  at  firft  with  averiion,  and  inculcated  by 
flow  degrees,  the  prefent  race  of  grooms  and  farriers  owe 
their  fupcriority  over  their  predeceflbrs.  Precifely  the 
fame  remark  is  applicable  to  farmers,  and  if  we  except 
£lli^  of  Gaddejaenj  who  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  an 
inquifitive  mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  .one  who 
has  ever  been  emulous  of  difengaging  himfelf  from  the 
trammels  of  cuftom.  Yet  far  be  m>m  me  the  arrogance 
of  pafTmg  fentence  of  condenmation  upon  the  whole 
body  of  ^rriers,  in  the  aggregate,  or  of  aiTerting  their 
total  inutility.  There  muft  neceflarilyextft,  in  fuch  a 
numerous  body,  men  of  talents,  and  of  very  extenfivc 
practice ;  but  would  not  thefe  men  be  rendered  itiU 
more  capable  in  their  profeflion  by  the  aids  of  educa- 
tion ?  Tnc  force  of  authority  and  prefcription  is  ^ne- 
rally  an  over-match  for  the  reafonmg  faculty.  Your 
horie  is  fick — ^you  apply  in  courfe  to  a  regular  farrier — 
it  is  a  common  cafe,  the  doifilor  hits  it,  and  fucceeds ;  or 
nature,  reft,  and  the  untaxed  bill  of  cofts,  do  the  buii- 
nefs. If  a  complicated  and  dangerous  cafe,  I  fay  it  is 
limply  impofTible,  even  for  a  man  of  genius,  upon  the 
ftren^h  of  his  own  (ingle  experience,  and  without  the 
benent  of  regular  medical  knowledge  (which  is  the  ex- 
perience of  ages)  to  judge  otherwife  than  at  random. 
Well,  OUT  empirical  mediodic  now  commences  with 
ibme  one  favourite  nofbrum,  which  failing,  he  proceeds 


throug^i  his  whole  circular  roufirte-^ntid  (hould  the 
animal  poiTefs  ftamina  fufiiciently  ftrong  to  enable  him 
tafurvive  the  rude  (hock  of  this  double  difeafe,  of  na- 
ture and  medicine,  he  muft  needs  make  a  brave  nag  ail 
his  life  after,  for  fure  a  trifle  cannot  hurt  him.  Should 
he  chance  to  die  (which  fometimes  may  happen)  it  is 
plainly  his  own  fault,  not  the  farrier's,  who  has  doubt- 
lefs  done  his  befl  for  the  patient.  As  to  the  owner,  no 
one  can  blame  him,  fince,  like  a  good  fubjed,  he  has 
been  guided  by  the  cuftom  of  his  anceftors,  refpedting 
^*  the  wifdom  of  paft  ages" — nothing  remains  but  for 
him  to  pay  his  bill,  and  to  fend  for  the  farrier  again 
whenever  he  may  want  him.  But  it  is  c^uite  another 
thing,  fhould  a  horfe  fail  at  the  college,  or  m  the  hands 
of  a  veterinary  furgeon  ;  the  owner  fhakes  his  head, 
with  a  kind  otferious  look  of  felf-approbation,  which 
almoft  makes  him  amends  for  the  lots  of  his  horfe  ;  the 
tale  goes  roundthecircleof  hisfriends^^^'  Ah  !  no,  no, 
it  wul  never  do." — It  is  precifely  thu^  at  prefent. 

'^  On  this  topic  I  am  induced  to  dwell  the  more 
particularly,  from  a  motive  of  juftice,  on  account  of 
the  irrational  prejudice  of  too  many  perfons  concerned  in 
horfes,  againft  the  veterinary  college. 

''  Enjoying  a  public  inftitution  in  the  metropolis, 
where  veterinary  icience  in  all  its  branches  is  regularly 
taught  and  pradtifed ;  it  remains  for  thofe  who  intereft 
themfelves  m  the  fafety  and  well-being  of  our  domeftic 
animals,  to  devife  and  recommend  the  moft  proper  and 
expeditious  methods  of  a  general  difRilion  of  the  benefit 
throughout  the  country.  Farriers  in  London  ought  to  be 
advifed  by  perfons  of  influence,  to  allow  their  Tons  and 
apprentices  the  advantage  of  attending  the  college  lec- 
tures, .  which  are  given,  and  which  is  indeed  already 
pra^tifed  by  fevcral  of  good  repute.  Thofe  gentlemen 
of  the  medical  profefTion,  attending  the  London  hofpi- 
tals,  whofe  deftination  is  for  country  praAice,  will 
furely  oerceive  great  probable  advantage  in  the  acquifi- 
tion  or  veterinary  knowledge,  even  if  they  have  no  pre- 
fent intention  to  profefs  that  branch  of  medicine.  Bu- 
iinefs, as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  with  youi^  pradHtioners, 
may  run  (hort  at  the  outfet,  and  the  leifure  time  might 
be  both  honourably  and  profitably  employed  in  veteri- 
nary pradice.  Such  meritorious  and  humane  occupa- 
tion could  not  poflibly  injure  the  medical  charadier  of  a 
gentleman  in  thefe  enlightened  times ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  would  be  more  probable  to  procure  him  connedkions 
of  the  moft  valuable  fort^^  and  might  be  his  raiTport  and 
introduction  to  the  families  of  fportfmen.  Xet  me  not 
be  here  cenfured  as  too  afTuming,  fince  I  have  frequently 
heard  furgeons  exprefs  themfelves  at  a  lofs  what  me- 
thod to  take,  in  order  to  qualify  themfelves  for  vete- 
rinary pradiice,  and  even  deliberate  on  the  propriety  of 
having  recourfe  to  farriers  for  that  end ;  others,  I  have 
known,  commencing  their  veterinary  career  with 
fcarcely  having  eVer  turned  over  a  fingle  page  of  the 
veterinary  clamcs  or  even  knowing  their  names  ;  and 
when,  in  fome  difficult  cafe,  which  furpaffed  their  flen- 
der  experience,  they  liave  been  advifed  to  refer  to  pro- 
per  authority,  they  have,  in  my  hearing,-  expreffed  their 
wonder,  '^  that  men,  who  lived  fo  long  ago,  Ihould 
know  fa  much."  That  thefe  authors  have  been  too  ge- 
nerally 
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nerally  neglected  of  late^  and  their  deferts  ungratefully 
forgotten. 

**  The  inquirer  will  not  only  find  the  analogy  between 
brute  and  human  bodies  fujfHciently  clofe ;  the  va- 
riations of  material  confequence  few,  and  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable,  and,  indeed,  already  diftinguifhed  to  his  hand, 
but  alfo  the  powers  and  fpecinc  effefts  of  medicine  upon 
brute  bodies  (horfes  are  chiefly  to  be  underftood)  very 
accurately  afcertained. 

*'  Purgative  medicines  lie  an  unufual  length  of  time  in 
the  body  of  a  horfe,  from  the  great  length  and  confider- 
able  volume  of  his  intedines  :  Bracken  found  the  ali- 
mentary canal  from  the  oefophagus,  or  gullet,  to  the  fun* 
dament,  toberhirt}'-five  yards  in  a  horfe  of  middling  fize. 
Salivation  is  faid,  by  the  laft  mentioned  author,  and  by 
St.  Bel,  not  to  fuccced  with  the  horfe,  "for  which  they 
afilgn  their  reafons. 

"  On  the  head  of  anatomy,  the  pradlitioner  need  not 
want  ample  inftrudions.  Our  Snape,  as  has  been  ob- 
fcrvcd,  made  a  fair  cliart  of  the  body  of  the  horfe,  from 
the  dcfigns  of  the  Italian  Ruini,  upoh«  whom  he  im- 
proved. RuiNi  was  cotemporary  with  that  grand  cOn- 
ftcllation  of  anatomies,  from  Vesalius  and  Fallo- 
pius,  to  William  Harvey,  who  in  the  fixteenth.and 
feventeenth  centuries,  revived  that  wonderful  .and  ufe- 
ful  fcience,  and  brought  it  nearly  to  the  fame  rtate  of 
pcrfe^lion  in  which  it  is  at  prefent  found.  It  was  at  this 
period,  the  immortal  Harvey  difcovered  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  \  unlefs  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  be 
more  juftly  attributable,  as  the  Italians  aifert,  to  their 
countryman  Fra.  Paolo  ;  however  that  be,  we  know 
that  Harvey  was  a  moft  fedulous  and  laborious  experi- 
menter, and  that  the  tender-hearted  and  humane 
Charles,  his  feelings  ftifled  hj  cuftom,  a  far  more 
mighty  tyrant  than  himfelf,  furniflied  the  operator  with 
deer,  in  different  .ftages  of  pregnancy,  to  be  cut 
open  alive,  for  the  purpofes  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy. 

**  Gibson  copied  Snape's  anatomical  plates,  making 
certain  improvements,  which  will  appear  on  collation  ; 
our  latter  horfe-anatomifts  have  generally  taken  for 
their  guides  the  two  former.  Several  perfons,  during 
the  prefent  reign,  have  published  the  anatomy  of  the 
faorfe,  amongft  whom  otobbs,  the  juftly  celebrated 
horfe  painter,  and  Blaine,  a  gentleman  of  the  French 
fchool,  are  the  moft  eminent :  me  plates  of  the  latter  are 
beautifully  and  (kilfully  coloured. 

"  There  are  many  cafes  in  which  it  might  be  advanta- 
geous to  all  parties,  for  a  farrier  to  a<ft  under  the  direc- 
tions of  a  medical  gentleman ;  farther,  a  medical  man, 
either  of  town  or  country,  defirous,  but  unable  from  va- 
rious caufes  to  pay  a  ftricl  perfonal  attention  to  vete- 
rinary praflice,  might,  with  advantage,  retain  a  farrier 
of  experience  for  that  purpofe.  I  have  often  thought 
that  a  horfc  fui^eon,  Stuated  within  ten  or  twelve  mues 
of  Ldndofij  where  good  paftures  and  convenient  ftraw- 
yards  were  to  be  had,  and  whither,  greafed,  worn-down, 
and  foul  djraft  horfes,  might  be  fent  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pence,  for  cure  and  recovery,  would  render  great  and 
much  required  fervices  to  the  metropolis. 

'^  A  pra6iitioner fettled  in  the  country,  and  ambitious 
.  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  hippiatric  phyfiology, 


befides  the  theoretic  aids  above  defcribed,  need  not  be  at 
a  lofs  for  fubjeds  for  difledlion  ;  his  haBits  of  life  alfo 
will  neceiTarily  bring  him  pradically  acquainted  with 
the  horfe,  in  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  lome  of  our  vete- 
rinarians are  very  defeftive ;  and  herein  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Taplin,  who  is  an  experienced  horfeman,  and  a 
firft  rate  judge  of  the  ftatiftics  of  the  ftable,  has  an  in- 
dubitable advantage  over  moft  of  his  brethren.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  veterinary  practice  of  fo  ma- 
terial import,  as  that  which  relates  to  indifpofitions  in 
the  feet,  tendons,  and  ligaments  of  horfes,  and,  in  that 
refpedl,  mere  theory,  or  even  mere  furgical  pradlicc, 
will  always  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  defeflive.  To  have 
thorough  ikill  in  this  matter,  to  judge  corredlyof  the 
feat  of  defci^s,  and  to  deted  incipient  lamenefs  in 
horfes,  requires,  I  had  almoft  faid  a  fellow  feeline,  with 
an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  motions  and  habi- 
tudes  of  thofe  animals  :  it  is,  in  truth,  neceiTary,  that  a 
coniiderable  fpice  of  the  jockey  be  blended  with  the  vete- 
rinarian. 

"  To  thofe  proprietors,  whofe  inclinations  lead  them 
to  doctor  their  own  horfes,  my  advice  is,  that  they  pre- 
vioufly  lay  in  a  ftock  of  good  found  theory,  from  the 
original  authors  whom  I  have  already  particularized ; 
and  that  they  confult,  as  often  as  poflible,  and  always  in 
difficult  cafes,  with,  the  medical  men  of  their  acquaint- 
ance :  in  truth,  they  may  at  leaft  afTure  thcmfdveit, 
that  they  are  not  incurring  a  greater  ri(k,  than  trufting 
their  cattle  in  the  hands  of  common  farriers,  which,  in 
nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  is  but  to  rival  the  pradice  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians^  who,  having  no  medical  men,  ex- 
{>ofed  their  iick  on  the  highways,  to  the  meicy,  good 
fortune,  or  the  ikill,  of  the  firft  itinerant  prefcriber.  In 
cafe  of  the  incorrigible  ftupidity,  or  bigotted  obftinacy 
of  a  blackfmith  (which  laft  is  by  no  means  uncommon) ; 
it  may  well  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  gentleman  who 
keeps  a  coniiderable  number  of  horfes,  and  has,  on 
other  accounts,  much  iron  work  to  do  upon  his  pre- 
mifes,  to  fet  up  a  foige.  The  firft  expence  is  trifling,  and 
one  rc;gular  fmith,  aUifted  by  a  common  labourer,  would 
be  fuihcient.  This  plan  is  fuccefsfully  pradUfcd  by  fevc- 
ral  gentlemen. 

''  Many  fportfmen,  liberally  difregarding  the  extra- 
ordinary e3q>ence,  purchafe  all  their  drugs  at  aootheca- 
ries  hall,  that  they  may  be  at  a  certainty  refpeding  the 
quality  ;  y(^t  furely,  there  are  drug^fts  of  reputation  in 
London^  on  whom  ample  dependence  might  be  placed. 
It  muft  immediately  and  forcibly  ftrike  every  man's  ap- 
prehenfion,  how  much  depends,  both  upon  the  genuine- 
nefs  and  good  prefervation  of  the  medicines  made  ufe 
of  \  and  of  the  little  effect,  and  probable  danger  of  the 
moft  judicious  prefcriptions,  where  the  ingredients  are 
defedtive,  or  not  to  be  depended  upon.  There  are 
various  medical  articles  in  which  impofitions  are 
commonly  pra6tifed,  and  for  which,  infignificant 
or  hurtful  fuccedanea  are  in  ufe :  of  thefe,  I  hope 
I  (hall  not  forget  to  caution  the  reader  as  tliey 
occur. 

'*  The  advantages  of  ready-made  mediciiies  are  ob- 
vious enough,  in  regard  to  immediate  convenience,  aod 
the  faving  of  trouble  ;  it  were  to  be  wiChed  there  wcie 
lefs  to  counterbalance  thefe  ;    but,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
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kdgcd,  the  temptation  of  putting  off  bad  and  unm«Tkct-jpurchafcd  by  the  country  apothccar?es  in  hU  days. 


able  drugs  in  thefc  compofitions  is  great,  the  hazard  of 
their  being  ftale,  confiderable  ;  .and  the  uncertainty  not 
a' little,  in  point  of  accuracy,  where  it  may  be  reafon-j 
ably  fuppofcd  fuch  targe  manes  artre  compounded.  In- 
(hinces  enough  arc  not  wantirtg,  where  the  dirtribution 
of  the  cathartic  bafes  has  been  fo  irregular,  that  bi:ie 
ball  has  z&cd  as  a  mere  alteranti  and  another  has 
nearly  purged  a  horfe  t6  death.  Nor  would  I  encou- 
rage any  man  to  expert  fuccotrine  aloes,  or  Turkey  rhu- 
barb, in  thefc  ready-made  medicines.  I  hope  the 
reader  will  not  fofar  mjftake  me,  as  to'fupjJofe  thcfe  re- 
nharks  IcveHed  at  any  particular  vender,  Icaft  of  all  at 
Mr.  Taplin*  ;  of  whofe  fkill  as  a  furgcon,  or  of  the  c;ood- 
iiefs  of  ^hofe  pr6p:trcd  medicines,  I  have  never  heard 
the  fmallcft  complaint.  *  . 

"  As  to  quack-medicinesy  never-failing  noft'rums, 
drinks,  and  cordials,  that  always  fuccced  where  every 
thing  elfe  fafts,  srnd  fpccific$f6r  irfcurable  difeafcs — 
"  Dbubtlefs  the  pleafuife  is  as  great, 
**  In  being  t!hea ted  as  to  cheat,'* 
eUc  ho\^  are  we  to  accoUrtt  fOr  the  never-failing  culli- 
WHty  of  rfiart  ?'  Does*  it  ricvef  occur  to  the  purchafers  of 
thefc  articles,,  that  a  regular  medical  man  muft  furely 
Itavfe  as  cxtcnfiVe  ah  acquaintance  with'  the  family  of 
drugs,  chehfiical  or  galenical,  and  that  he' is,  at  leaft,  as 
likely  to  msdoe  s  fqrtuhafe  Coiijuriftion  bctwccn'fhem, 
as  the  conjurer  whb  advcrtifes  his  nofthim  ?  Do  they 
CT>Tifid(*f  A\€  blunders  they  thcmfelvcs  are  tikclf  to  niake 
in  the  application  ?  Byt  the  quack  docs  his  buHnefs  by 
thc'avdraj^e,  of  father  by  >v'holefale  ;  he  fires  at  a  flock, 
atid  the  'buyer,  dt  Fiis  horfe.  may  chance  to  be  of  the 
number.  Thd  philofoph)^  or  qjiiack  medicines  lies  upon 
the  furfa'de  ;  arty  man  miy  undcrffand  it,  and  any  man 
iflay  n\Silc<S  tfterii ;  the  only  difficulty  is  to  get  money  to 
advertife  th«m.  As  to  the  nharmaceutical  part  of'^the* 
btifinefs,  diufe  your  difca(e„  then  fix  upon  the  moft'  pow- 
elrful'  acknoWlfcdgcd  foecific,  clap  in  an  auxiliary  or 
two;  adititftrm\  difguifc  thenri  a3roitly,  an  jbe  fure  make 
thc'cothpofitioh  elegant^  froL  tfi*  The  devil  is  in  it,  if 
fjiccifics  wont  hit  fomctimes,  and  remcml)cr,  there' is  no 
chhygc  for  attendance. 

**  Notwithftanding  all  which  has  been  repeatedly  faid 
uj^on  rtie  fubject,  and  by  men  much  better  qualified  for 
the  tattf  flrari  myfelf,  it  is  ftill  ncceflary  to  continue  giv- 


date}are  compofed  witn  io  little  proo 
dt<?af  knowledge,  or  raHonality,  that  they  appear  to  be 
tRc  mere  refuh  of  knavery  Dr  caprice  ;  but  granting 
them  ever  fo  well  adapted  to  the  curative  intention, 
t?i<^y  moft  be  of  extrctrieuncbrtlin  ufc  at  bcft,  in  inex- 
perienced hands,  on  account  of  the  profcfliohal-ikill  re- 
quired* tO  form'  a  triic*jud~gment  of^thc  difcafc,  and  the 
aftdthalics  in  th'd  animal*  fyftcm'.  .      .      i 

_  '*  In  a  little  book,  publifhcd  unddr  the  aufpicts  of 
that  duke  q(  t)rvofifhtre\i\\o  was  the  pro^)rictor  of  fly- 
ing ChildcTsi  there  are  certain  cautions  applicable  to  our 
prcfcrit^urpbfe,  which  appear  fd  rational  and  ncccHary^ 
that  I  fnatl  copy  thfcm  in  the  aiithor'is  own  words,  with 
very  little  alteration  or  adcirtion."  Imuftpremifc,  that 
this  author  coiT)phih8'"much  of  the  badncfs  of  the  drug 


which  he  affcrfs  were  the  worthlefs  rcfufe  of  the  Lnndon 
ihops;  and' that  he  had  a  liorfc  killed  by  a  farrier's 
drench  i  the  ^  do6k)r,  it  feems,  jiad  prepared  and 
boiled  another  of  the  fame  kind,  but  finding  his 
patientdead,  htf  took  home  the  fpccffic  for  tlie  next  oc- 
cafion. 

**  Firft.  Chemical  preparations* fhould" be  hacf  from  the 
moft  eminent  dealers  in  London^  which,  if  kept  well 
ftOppcd  ih  white  flint  glaftcs,  will  prcfcrvc  their  good-, 
nets  niany  years. 

'/WoocB  and  gums,     ^^oods  fhould  ever  be  pur^ 
chafed  in  the  piece :    in  chips  thev  will  not  laft  gofxi  • 
above    a    year ;    in    powocr    omy   a    few    months. 
Preferve  thelb    in  boxes   of  tin  or  oak^  m   a  dry 
place. 

.  "Seeds  ought  to,  be  frefh  every  year,  l^oots  and 
herbs,  if  native,  it  is  hig(ily  conyenient  to  cultivate  at^ 
home.  Herbs  ihuft'  be  dried  aihnually,  roots  prefcrved* 
a$  w6ods  and  gums. 

"Beer,  prefcribcd  in  fioHc  medicine,  ought  to 
be  clear;  if  riot,  prepare  t)y  fettinLg  it  upon  th^ 
fire  and  difpuming  it,  ox  taking oiTttie  fcum  as^  it 

"  Wine prcfcribedV muftnpt  be  fnasp,  or  priokec),  or 
adulterated  V  if  pure,  but  only  pricked,^  boil  it  ^Kvhifck. 
The  admixture  of  cyder,^'  honey,  and  fpirits,  is  a  bad* 
fubftitute,  find' quite  contrary  to  the  intention  €(i  a  cor^ 
dial  or  reftorative  ;  the  home-made  wines  of  this  coun* 
try' are*  much  in  the  fame  pfedicament.  Good  found* 
beer  is  al  waysjto  be  preferred." 

VICES  m  HoRSEsl  In  orderfor  the  prevention,  cor- 
rcdllng,  or  curing  them,  you  may  ufe  the  following-  di^ 
rections': 

If  a  horfe  carries  his  head  or  neck  awry,  ftrike  Mni' 
twice  or.  thrice  with  the  cpntrary  fpor ;  but  if  he  be 
very  ftifF-necked  on  the  right  fide,  and  plying  or  bend- 
ing on  the  left,  hold  the  right  rein  (horter  than  tiie 
otnei-,  and  when  he  inclines  that  Wayg}vc  himfud* 
den  checks,  having  a  (harp  wire  faftcnod  in  the 
reins,  that  ftrikina  in  his  neck,  he  may  be  compelled. 
to  hold  it  ftraignt,  taking  care  to  check  him  up^ 
wards,  left  he  ifaould  get  a  habit  of^  ducking  down  his 
head.  /  ; 

.  If*  a  horfe  is  apt  to  (hake  his  head  and  ears  upon  thd 
leaft  occafion^  or  move  hi^ears,  when  he  begins  to'kickf 
or  bite,  or  caft*  you,  ftrike  him  on  the  head  with  your 
"Wahd,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  him  a  cheek  with  your 
bridle,  and'a  ftro)ce  with  the  contrary fpur^piittinghini 
fuddcniy  out  of  his  pace  ;  then  make  him  ftop,  that  he 
may  have.  Icifurc  to  imd^rftand  yoor  meaning;  and 
do  the  like  when  h^  .ftarts,  or  .when  he  winches, 
wiiicH  is  a  fign  of  his  defigning^  to  bite  or  ftrikiJ  wnth  hi$ 
heels.  .        .  .  ' 

If  a  horfe  ducks  down  his  head,  check  him  ftiddcniy 
with  the  bridle,  and  ftrike  with  the  fpurs,  that  lib  muy 
be  fcnfiblc  of  his  fault.:  if  he  be  ftajidiiig,  make  him 
bring  his  head  into  its  right  place,  as  he  ftands  ^arid  wficn 
he  obeys,  be  fure  to  chcrith  him,  and  he  will  food  un- 
rderftaird  the  meaning.^    . 

If  a  horfe  is  fkittilli  and  apt  to  ftart,  fo  that  you  ate 

•never  free  from  danger,  while  you  arc  un  his  back  i    in 
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tafe  it  pro.ceeds  from  a  weak  fight,  whereby  objects  may 
be  repr<;fented  to  him,  othcrwifc  than  they  really  are, 
give  him  time  to  view  than  well,  and  then  ride  him  up 
gently  to  them  if  but  if  he  be  naturally  fearful,  and 
ftady  to  rtart  at  tlie  hearing  ftrange  founds,  you  muft 
inure  him  to  the  noifc  of  guns,  drums,  trumpets,  &c. 
and  in  time  he  will  take  delight  therein. 

^  If  a  horfe  is  reftive,  and  refufes  to  go  forwards,  puU 
him  backwards,  and  perhaps  he  will  then  go  forwards  ; 
iind  though  he  rebel  a  long  time,  the  whip  and  fpuvs 
wiJJ  prevail  with  him  at  laft,  if  they  be  given  fmartly, 
foundly,  and  in  time  :  when  once  you  begin,  you  muft 
continue  them  till  he  fubmits,  provided  it  proceeds 
from  ftubbornnefs,*  and  not  from  faintnefs  and  fick- 
nefs. 

If  a  horfe  rears  an  end,  that  is,  raifes  fo  high  before 
as  to  endanger  his  coming  over  upon  the  rider,  you 
muft  give  him  the  bridle,  and  leaning  forwards  with 
your  whole  weight,  giving  him  both  your  fpurs  as  he  is 
falling  down,  but  forbear  to  fpur  him  as  he  is  rifing,  for 
that  may  caufe  him  to  come  over  upon  you. 

If  he  is  fubjedl  to  fall  down  upon  the  ground,  or  in 
the  water,  nothing  is  better  than  a  pair  of  good  fpurs 
applied  when  you  firft  perceive  he  is  going  about  to  do 
fo,  which  will  divert  him  from  thinking  any  more  of 
it;  but  ifhe  defifts,  do  not  correft  him  again  at  that 
inftant,  for  bad  horfemen  occafion  moft  of  thefc  vices, 
by  correcting  unduly,  or  out  of  time  ;  by  doing  which 
they  are  fo  far  from  making  a  horfe  fcnfible  of  his  fault, 
that  they  fright  him,  and  put  him  into  confufiori,  and 
caufe  him  at  laft  to  become  reftive. 

If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  runaway,  you  muft  be  gentle  both 
^ith  a  ilack  curb  and  keeping  an  cafy  bridle-hand  ; 
firft  walk  him  without  ftopping,  but  only  ftaying  him 
by  the  head  by  littl?  and  little  \  then  trot  him  a  while, 
and  put  him  again  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  ftaying  him 
by  degrees,  and  always  cherifli  as  foon  as  he  obeys  ;  and 
Vfhen  you  find  him  thus  far  peaceable,  put  him  off 
from  his  trot  to  a  gentle  gallop  ;  from  that  to  a  trot ; 
-and  from  a  trot  to  a  walk,  ftaying  him  by  degrees  with 
a  fteady  hand  ;  by  ufing  this  method  for  fome  time  with 
judgment  and  patience,  it  is  very  likely  you  may  cure 
him  of  running  away. 

If  a  horfe  is  apt  to  fly  out  violently,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  more  you  pull  the  bridle  rein,  and  hurt  him  by 
ftraightening  the  curb,  the  more  he  will  tug,  and  run 
the  rafter:  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  if  you  have  field  room 
enough,  whenever  you  find  him  begin  to  run,  let  him  go, 
by  flackening  the  bridle,  and  giving  him  the  fpur  con- 
tinually and  Iharply  till  he  begin  to  flacken  of  his  own 
accord.  • 

By  treating  hi(n  in  this  manrter,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  you  will  curp  him  at  laft,  there  being  no  remedy 
like  this  for  a  runaway  horfe. 

Some  horfes  will  not  endure  the  fpurs  when  they  are 

given  them,  nor  go  forwards,  but  as  it  were  cleaving 

arid  faftening  to  them,  ftrike  out  and  go  back ;    if  you 

,  prefs  them  hard  they  will  fall  to  ftaling,  and  not  ftir  out 

of  the  place. 

If'he  be  a  gelding,  it  is  difficult  to  break  him  of  his 
humour ;  but  a  ftone-horfe  perhaps  may  forget  it  for  a 
tinie  undeir  the  conduct  of  a  good  horfeman :   yet  if  he 


once  get  the  maftcry  of  his  riders,  he  will  be  very  apt  to 
begin  a-ncw  again. 

To  conclude,  every  gelding,  ftone-horfe  or  marc,  that 
docs  not  fly  with  the  5?urs,  but  obftinately  cleaves  to 
and  kicks  iigainft  them,  fhould  be  looked  upon- as  of  a 
crofs  and  dogged  nature,  and  is  therefore  to  be  abfolutcly 
rcjcclcd. 

VIGOUR  OF  A  Horse.  In  order  to  judge  of  this 
quality,  the  following  rules  and  remarks  are  of  good 
ufe  : 

When  a  horfe  is  ftanding  ftill,  keeping  him  faft  with 
the  bridle-hand  apply  your  fpurs  to  the  hair  of  hi* 
fides,  which  by  horlcmcn  is  termed  pinching ;  and  if  you 
find  him  impatient  under  you,  gathering  himfclf  up,  and 
endeavouring  to  go  forwards*,  champing  upon  the  biit 
without  thrufting  out  his  nofc,  it  is  a  fign  ot  heart  and 
vigour. 

There  are  fome  horfes  that  iliew  a  great  deal  of  met- 
tle when  pinched,  but  immediately  lofe  the  apprelicn- 
fion  of  it  ;  fo  that  though  they  have  a  very  fcnfible 
feeling,  which  proceeds  from  the  thinncfs  of  their  flcin, 

!ret  they  are  of  a  dull  difpofition  :    of  fuch  horfes  it  may 
>e  faid,  that  they  are  rather  ticklifli  than  fcnfible  of  the 
fpur. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  mettled  horfe 
and  a  fiery  one ;  the  former  dcferves  to  be  highly 
valued,  but  the  latter  is  good  for  nothing.  A  horfe 
that  is  truly  vigorous  fhould  be  calm  and  cool, 
move  on  patiently,  and  difcovcr  his  mettle  but  when  re- 
quired. 

Then  the  fureft  method  is  to  chufe  fuch  horfes 
as  are  very  apprehcnfive  of  ftrokes,  and  are  afraid 
at  the  leaft  appearance  of  them  ;  which,  at  the  only 
clofing  of  t^e  legs  and  thighs,  feem  to  be  feized  with 
fear,  and  alarmed,  and  that  without  fretting  or  fierce- 
neis. 

A  horfe  that  walks  deliberately  artt!  fecurely,  without 
requiring  the  whip  too  often,  and  without  fretting  goes 
from  the  walk  to  th^  gallop,  and  from  the  gallop  to  the 
fl'ep  again,  without  being  difquietcd  ;  but  continoally 
champing  upon  his  bitt,  he  trots  with  glibnefs  upon 
his  ftioulders  eafily,  fiiorting  a  little  through  his  nof- 
trils  : 

If  a  horfe  is  well  upon  his  haUnches,  has  a  light  and 
eafy  ftep,  his  head  firm  and  well  placed,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  bitt  e<jual  and  juft  j  I  fay,  if  he  has  all  thcfe  qua- 
lities, you  will  feldom  have  caufe  tq  complain  upon  ac 
count  of  his  price. 

I  fliallonly  add  here,  by  way  of  advice,  that  whatever 
good  qualities  a  horfe  may  have,  that  you  never  give  a 
high  price  for  him,  unlefs  he  be  endued  with  thefe  two, 
of  having  a  good  mouth,  and  being  fenfible  of  an  obe- 
dience to  the  fpur. 

VI  VARY.  A  place  either  on  land  or  water  where 
Jiving  creatures  are  kept ;  but  in  a  law  fenfe  it  is  taken 
for  a  park,  warren,  or  fifh-pond. 

VI VES,     1   Though  this  diftemper.  goes  by  three 

AVI VES,  >  names,  yet  it  is  but  one  and  the  fame 

FIVES.  J  diftemper,  and  are  certain  flat  kernels, 
much  like  bunches  of  grapes,  growing  in  a  clufler,  clofc 
knitted  together  in  the  part  aircdted. 

They  center  from  the  ears,  and  creep  downwards  be- 
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twecn  the  chap  and  the  neck  of  the  horfe  towards  the 
throat,  and  when  inflamed  they  fwcll,-.and  not  only  are 
painlul  to  the  hor£e,  but  prOv«-mortal  by  flopping  his 
wind,  unlefs  a  fpcedy  courfe  be  taken  for  the  cure.   ■ 

They  caufe  Tucb  ciifBcuhy  of  breathing,  and  uneafi- 
hefs,  that  he  will  oftentimes  He  down  and  ftart  up 
again,  and  tumble  about  after  a  (trance  manner. 

This  diftemper  is  occ^fioned  bydnnking  cold  water, 
after  a  violent  heat;  which  caufing  the  humours  to 
melt  down  they  fall  too  plentifully  upon  the  natural 
glands  or  kernels :  alfo  by  eating  too  much  barley, 
oats,  rye,  ranknefe  of  blood,  Wr. 
•  The  cure.  i.  If  the  vives  are  not  grown  fa  large  as 
that  the  horfe  is  in  immediate  danger  of  being  ftiflcd, 
do  not. open  the  tumours,  but  rather  endeavour  to  rot 
them  by  taking  hold  of  the  kernel  with  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers or  plyers,.  and  beating  the  fwcllings  gently  with 
the  handle  of  a  flioeing  hammer,  or  bruifing  them  with 
your  hand,  till  they  become  foft  enough;  -and  they 
will  afterwards  difappear;  but  this  as  not  to  be  done 
till  the  fwellings  are  pretty  ripe,  which- may  be  known 
by  the  cafy  reparation  of  the  hair-  from  the  flcin  if  you 
pluck  it  with  your  fingers. 

Having  rotted  (or  in  cafe  of  ncccffity)  Opened  the 
vivcB,  lei  the  horfe  be4ct  blood  under  the  tongue,  and 
afterwards  in  the  flanks ;  wa(h  his  month  with  fait  and 
vinegar;  .and  blow  forae  of  the  vinegar  into  his  ears, 
rubbmg  and  fqueezing  them  hard  to  make  it  penetrate ; 
for  this  will  confiderably  affuage  the  pain  which  it 
communicates  to  the  ja^s. 

Then  give  the  horfe  to  drink  a  ouart  of  wine  with 
two  handftrls  of  hemp-feed  pounded,  two  nutmegs 
grat^,  and  the  yolks  of  half  a  dozen  eggs,  and  walh 
fiim  gently  after  for  an  hour. 

.  About  an  hour  after  giving  him  that  draught  •injed 
the  following  clyiler:  boil  ari  ounce  and  half  of  fal 
polychreflum,  finelv  powdered  in  five  pints  of  beer ; 
when  you  have  talcen  it  off  the  fire,  put  it  into  two 
ounces  of  oil  of  bays,  and  fquirt  all  in  blood  warm. 

As  to  our  pra6\ice  in  England^  in  the  cure  of  this 
diftemperv;  fomc  cut  holes  where  the  kernels  are,  and 
pick  them  out  with  a  wire,  then  fill  the  hole  with  fait, 
and  at  thr6e  days  end  it  will  run ;  and  afterwards  wafti 
•it  with  (age  juice,  arid  heal  it  with  an  ointment  made 
of  honey,  butter,  and  tar,  or  with  green  ointment, 
and  alfo  ufe  other  means  with  it;  but  the  efficacious 
receipts  are  thcfe  following  : 

.  Take  tar;  tried  hog's-greafe,  bay-falt  and  frankin- 
<;enfc  powdered,  of  each  as  much  as  will  fuflice  ; 
melt  them  together,  and  with  a  clout  faftened  to  a 
llick,  fcrub  the  place  four  or  fiVe  mornings,  until  the  in- 
flamed part  become  foft  and  ripe;  then  flit  the  fk in 
with  your  incifion-knife,  let  forth  the  corruption,  and 
heal  It  with  tried  hog's  grcafe,  and  verdigreafe,  made 
up  into  fine  powder :  melt  them  upon  a  fire,  and  let 
aot  the  ftuflF  boil  more  than  a  walm  or  two  ;  then 
put  in  fomc  ordinary  turpentine,  and  fo  llir  d\\  together 
till  it  be  cold,  and  then  carefully  anoint  the  forrance 
tAll  it  is  headed. 

Another  excellent  way  is,  to  take  a  pennyworth  of 
pepper  beaten  into  fine  powder,  a  Ipbonful  gt  (wine's 
grcafe,  mix  them  \tiy'  well  together,  and  convey  the 


ftufl^ equally  into  both  the  ears  of  the  horfei  fo  lie  Olf 
flitch  them  up,  then  fhake  them  that  the  medicine  maf 
(ink  downwards,  and  this  being  done,  let  him  blood- 
in  the  Tieck- vein  and  temple-vein. 

But  the  mod  Common  way  of  cure,  and  ftich  as  our 
fiarriers  ufe,  is  to  let  him  blood  on  both  fides  the  neck- 
veins,  then  to  fear  the  f^"elling  with  a  fmall  hot  iron, 
from  the  root  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  till  the 
(kin  looks  yellow  ;  the  fame  iron  being  in  (hape  fome«- 
what  like  an  arrow's  head,  with  three  or  four  fmall 
lines  drawn  from  the  body  of  it ;  arid  after  fearing,  in 
order  to  take  out  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  lo  make  it 
found  again,  anoint  it  with  fre(h  butter,  or  with  hog*s- 
greafe,  and  he  will  do  well. 

Mr.  Lawrence  recommends  the  fame  applicatibn 
to  be  made  in  this  difeafe,  .as  he  propofes  for  the 
ilrangles,    tJ^^  Strangles. 

VIXEN  or  FIXEN,    A  fox^s  cub. 

ULCER.  An  ulcer  is  diflinguiftied  from  a  woimd 
by  its  dry,  hard  edges,  by  its  difpofition  to  heal,  and 
by  the  (harp,  thin  humour  that  is  difcharged  from  it^ 
furface.  It  is  a  too  common  prad^ice  to  drefs  wounds 
with  (harp,  fpirituous  dreffings,  infiead  of  lint  and 
the  common  digeftive  ointment ;  and  thus  Woundi 
that  would  readily  heal,  are  converted  into  trouble* 
fome  and  tedious  ufcers. 

Generally,  a  bad  habit  of  body  is  the  caufe  of  ulcers, 
as  well  as  of  their  contmuante,  in  which  cafe  no  curd 
can  be  performed  before  the  conftitution  is  mended^ 
But  if  it  is  not  o^ing  to  the  fault  of  the  hamours,  you 
mufi  endeavour  to  change  it  intd  a  wound,  by  foftening 
the  edges,  aiid  promotmg  the  digeftion  of  the  acrid 
matter  intb  pus :  this  lall  is  done  by  drefling  it  with 
the  mercurial  digeflive,  or-  by  rubbing  the  furface 
gently  with  the  milder  blue  ointment,  each  time  of 
dreflTmg,  and  then  applying  a  pledget  of  the  digefiive 
ointment;  the  edges  are  generally  foftened  by  the 
fame  means  wRh  which  diged  ion  is  promoted;  but  if 
that  proves  infuflicient,  touch  them  at  each  drefCng 
with  thelunar  cauilic.  • 

If  great  painand  inflammation  attend,  ulcers,  foment 
them  with  a  deco£lton  made  from  wormwood,  chamo* 
mile-floWers,  bay- leaves*,  Uc.  and  if  there  is  a  ten* 
dency  to  a  mortification,  add  a  pint  of  redified  fpirit 
of  wine  to  each  gallon  of  the  fomentation :  twice  a 
day  may  be  a  general  rule  for  fomenting  atid  dreffing 
ulcers,  where  there  is  much  difcharge,  but  once  aday 
is  enough  where  that  is  (mall.  *   -. 

.Sometimes  ulcers  are  occafioned  by  a  foul  bone  which 
lies  immediately  underneath  them;  and  which  never 
can  be  healed  until  the  faulty  part  of  the  bone  is  re* 
moved :  this  is  known  to  be  the  cafe  when  the  flcfh  ap- 
pears foft  and  like  a  quagmire,  and  "vi'hen  there  is  a 
difcharge  of  ftinTcing,  greafy  water,  and,  by  pafiing  a 
probe  through  the  flefti,  for  then  you  perceive  that  the 
bone  is  rough,  which  in  a  healthy  Hate  is  fmooih.  In 
this  cafe,  much  patience  is  fomctimcs  required : 
fometirmes  the  cafe  is  trifling,  and  in  three  weeks  the 
faulty  part  feparates ;  at  other  times  a  ycdir  will 
hardly  fuflice  for  this  end  ;•  .however,  if  the  ulcer  is 
very  fpongy,  a  caniiicmay  he  applied  upon  it  as  large 
as  the  faulty  fcalc ;  and  when  tlie  bone  is  quite  hare, 
:iT  2  •  <jre(t 
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niay'*l^y  next  tbc  bpne,  ^ryi  fiqe  ^i^s  ^j^acle  iptp  fpft 
do^ils,  may  4^  )?  ^'  up  the  iiQUuijr  fftife,  l^nd  pi;c- 
v^nt  the  iflelb  from  fiJIipij  up  bcfo^  th^  piece  ^t  l^une 
isiepirated,  which  ipuft  not  j^c  hurried  J?y  jiny  fc^rcih|c 
incthod/but  l.eft!^ntircjy  to  this  ^j^t^tle  one ?  Uy  liiilucb, 
if  the  co^iiytution  is.good,  the£i)d  ^ill  beobtg'^ied; 
j^iii^^  u  It  4s.  b'f^^t  It'i^uil,  biy  prqpf^r  tx^^dioi^ei  and 
iict,  Ijj;  rQcruit^d.  i  1 

"]  Olcers  inay  happen  on  any  pa^t.of  the  b9dy :  .foa*c-f 
^mcs  jbcy  ^e  felted  w  .jhe  eye,  and  their  qhi^jf  d»f- 
1,'irjajo^s  ?r^e,  that  th^We  jsQOx'e  (t^perfici^-U^r  ipacci 
iieep;  niore^  mild,  or  more  umovv^r4  J^qd  difficult  to 
cure.     For  the  flxc^rp  (^p^rficl^l  and  rqijd   fo/t,    the 

feUgvipg  my  ^5  ^deyy-y  t^irpeor  fpur  bqyr^ ; 

T^^^  pyre  water,  four  .oance§  ;  fygj^r-can^y,  i\^li  a 

If  WJth  UU^.^hc  ulcef  begi?}?  to  ^,  ^l)ut  becouj?^  feot 

J [8^  ift^nful,  jt  jnay  have  ;ip9rc  ur^t^;  acldft^  to  the 
^c  .<lU^Uiy  9f  *«g';^9.ifpt?^ 

For  t(\e  ^ecper^  (ayler,  and  m>t(^  Qb^iin^^tC  kind* 
the  following  nnay  be  ufed  three  or  fqur  .tiipe^  ai-da^y  « 

T^^  fy^  ,QUnces  of  iiv;aer;  ii^r.candy,  ij^i  a 
^achpi;    yhjtc  .y^fiol,  Wf' fjctjf^f^^ ;  camphVt  ^W 

if  ^ith  fix\s  i\it  n\ccx  is  moifi,  ^.r  j^K^o^fn^s  fpul, 
jD^^  ^t  fipiiXc  ^rqngcr  j>y  j^ddj(^  9W?  .^  Ai9  w«tc- 

yjqcrs  V?  i^c  ^Xej ♦  .  tliat  are  a.^endo^  wi|h  gn^ 
pai^,  ^rc  T^flievcd  by  fiflpenting  them  with  v^to  ^ilk» 
Unge4  wiith  (a^^oq  ,{f/\^^  111  which  ^  littk  g\^  anvbi^  ]# 
diflolyjf dj ,  ,t.wp  ,oir  thi^  topics  a-d^y. 

If  a  foul  hl^clM(b  waj(er  ^iftiU  from  tl^  ulcer,i 
^d^  ;t  twice  a  da,y  .^itji  4ve  followiiig ; 

Tak«  four  qwi\ce;i  fOf  jw.iie  water,  ?MV?  if-  fiftfWi 
grains  of  verdigris,  ten  grains  of  eiucnpho/j  iwfipty 
grains  of  myrrh,  ^x\d  half  ^  dr^cljim  ,qI  iuggr-csMid^^ 
.  A  fil^iilpus  jU^cer  tcc^vently  happens  piilhe  withers 
fr^  pinching  th^re  ^ith  ^he  f^^le,  ^nd  ni^eyEiihg^ 
or  i/nproMrly  4re^tij%  them:  ijf'thc  brwffi  w  Wcq- 
Xf^Xfi^  a^  the  nxiky  rub  it  well  ,two  qx  tht,^  tim^  ^:4s^ 
iprith  the  fol^Iowmg  lo^on : 

Take  white  vitxwl,  two  dr^chxns ;  lugar  of  le^d^ 
twenty  grains  ;  water,  four  ounces;  mixed* 

Care  (hould  be  lid4  tg  diHinguilh  thefe  fwelliDgs 
that  l^appen  fi;pm  the  faddie  bruiting  this  part,  from 
thpfe  th^t  follow,  and  are  th^  e^e^  pf  a  ieyer»  tsf^, 
this  latter  fort  (bould  not  be  tre^ed  ;wi(h  any  thing 
b^ut  fuppuratives ;  a  warm  poultice  of  Icalded  bran 
fbiould  be  laid  on,  and  renewed  two  or  three  tioie^  a- 
<^y,  until  the  abfcefs  is  r^pe  and  biirfls ;  for  if  an 
ogpeniRg  is  m?de  before  the  matter  is  completely  di- 

fc(led»  whether  the  ,caufe  of  the  abfe^s  was  frgm  a 
ruife,  or  fioip  Icpe  other  difeafefettjipglhere,  itvfill 
equally  endanger  the  part  becoming  a  fporigy  foul 
ulcer,  which  accidq^nt,  it  it  befs^l  you,  ^111  require  a 
prj^  l^ge  opening,  tailing  care  not  t9  ipjurc  Uie  li- 


fomCBt  of  thf  inojokt  w^^fik  Utnnhiatts  near  the  wl*. 

tliec^  i  if  the  XuQgM#  and  4|He,difcharge  fr^m  it  be  dif- 
agreeable  iuni  trQublefome,  di;efs  it  twice  arday  with 
pl(^dgejt3  dipped  in  tlus  followi^ig  • 

Ta^c  q1  blue  .yU^  i(>l.  l\aU  an  punce  $  dtHUve  it  in 
a{)int  of  .w^tar  ;..9dd  to  it  oU  of  -  tyrpex^tine  a^  ttdti^ 
]ficd  fpiru  of  wine,  i)f  each  foui*  ounces;  iharp<vio^(kr, 
fi^  ounces  I  oil  of  yiirioi,  iwo  ounces;  m^. 

Flilufous  ukers  .O)ou}d  be  l^id  open  to  the  vecy 
botjtpm,  or  they  will  never  heal  iirml^. 

It  mijky  be  ncceffary  to  pbferre,  that  mc  may  c&en 
in  vain-  purfue  the  bvtt  m<^od$  of  ^v(re  by.exteriui 
applications,  unjeiii  we  have  rqcourfe  to  proper  inter, 
n^l  .remedies ;  i^^^r,  as  ali  ulcere,  difficult  to  heal, 
proceed  from  a  pvticular  indifpoRtion  o(  the  hlood 
amd  juices,  before  the  former  can  be  brought  into  any 
ard^r»  the  latXer  inuft  he  correiled  by  alteratives  and 
f^oetening  medicines;  therefore  1  advUie  tb^  fol. 
lowing  ttJcthod  of  cure : 

The  firA  ioireotioo  in  (be  eure  of  .ulcers  is  bunging 

them  to  d^eif,   or  difcbarge  ^  thick  miCter ;  which 

will,  in  gi;neraU  be  effei^oa  by  the  green  ointment,  or 

that  with  precipitate ;  but  (hould  Cue  fore  not  digtf 

kjijidly  by  theie  ipomi^  hut  difcharge  a  g^ety  &m 

noaiter,  and  look  4)ale,  you  muft  then  ha\ie  recourfe  to 

BT^rmer  <ireffiilg^>  fuch  as  baifam,  or  oif of. turpentine, 

n^eJlted  down-  with  your  eommoo  dig^ive,   and  t^ 

lUong-beer  poultice  over  iheiit ;   it  is  poper  alio  ia 

thefe  kiods  of  fores^  wthexe  the  circulation  is  languid, 

and  the  natural  heat  abated,    to  warm  the  part,  and 

qwck/m  the  motioi^  «f  the  blood,  by  fomen'ti/ig  it  well 

at  %i  time  of  dceflixig.;   Wihich  Aietbod  w«U  .thickca 

th«  ^iMter^  ^  roufe  the  native  heat  o£  the  part,  and 

then  the  former  dreifings  ooay  he  re-appiaed.    I/stv 

iips  of  th^  ulcer  gtowf  b^r^  pf  callous,  it  will  he  ne. 

odTary  to  lanaem  ftroogly  with  a  deco£HoQiof  /Chamo- 

xpUe  and  matlows,  as  hot  as  caip  be  convcoiasdy  ap« 

pUed4«  <h<n  fqa^iify  fupericially  thfi.whol^  fuf,  hatb 

longitudinally  and  txanl verfely,  yg'uh  a  ileam  or  aUeefs 

Uacet,  fo  as  to  entirely  penetrate  the  callous  fobflaoce 

upon  the  furface ;  after  wvbich  it  mull  be  dte&d  widi 

digediye  ointment  twice  every  day;  the  fom^entations 

^d  fcarifications  to  be  ivpeated  octalionaiiy,  if  oe* 

ceiTacy,    till  ahe  caLlofity  is  quite  f\oughcd  dF,   and 

comes  away  with  the  direffir^.    A  propter  oinunent  for 

the  sjibove  purpofe,  n^ay  he  propajced  as  follows :  Take 

of  yellow  baiilicon,  two  qumigqs.;  and  black  bafihoem, 

one  ounce;    and  me]t  them  together  over  the  fire. 

When  taken  ai£F,   ftir  in  ont  ounce  of  turpentine; 

and,  when  copl, '  add  half  an  ounce  of  red  precipi* 

tate,   finely  powder^;   the  whole  to  be  minutely ih- 

corpprated  u^n  a  ftone  or  marble  flab.     As  foon  as 

the  calloHty  is  removed,  and  the  difcharge  comes  to 

its  proper  conAftence,  dre&  in  general  with  a  finail 

portion  of  lint,  thinly  c<wered  with  either  o£  the  ba* 

filicohs^   {riaced  under  a  pledget  of  (ow  (bread  with 

the  following  digeftive :  Yellow  wax  and  black  mfio, 

each  fo^r  ounces ;  Burgundy  pitch,  two  ounce* ;  melt 

thefe  in  a  pint  of  oil  over  a  flow  fire ;  and,  when  taken 

off,  fkir  in  two  jOunces  of  uiqientine.  For  large  wounds, 

wbero  a  plemi&il  difcharge  it  xe^edi  ^  ^nfio  this 
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quantity  about  ^Hree  ouncei  of  rtic  fpirlH  of  tutpen- 
tine,  that  it  may  incorporate  in  getting  cool. 

Should  the  wound  incarnate -too  i^ft,  and  4H  "With 
fungous  il/edtty  fl»ghtly  touch  ii)ch  parts  with  a  piece  of 
onflacked  lime,  regulating  the  mode  and  application 
by  the  neoeflity,  and  -repeating  it  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. When  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure 
may  be  completed  by  liardening  the  lurface  with  ajhtle 
linAure  ot  myrrh.  ' 

All  fmufes,  or  cavitie5,  if  no  tendinous  parts  intcr- 
vency  fhould  ^e  inftantlv  laid  open,  with  a  bi (lory,  to 
their  ut(no(t  extent^  and  property  filled  with  a  pledget 
of    lint  well  .impregnated   with  warm  digeftive,   and 
pleDtif UHy  covered  with   tow  fpread  wifh  the  fame.* 
After  a  lecond  or  third  dreffing,  fhou^ld  the  infide  of 
fueh  cavity  prove  xallous,  or  hard  in  fubftance,  it  maft 
be  taken  away  by.the  knife,  or  deftroyed  by  the  means 
before  del'cribed.     If  ijt   be  fo  fituated  that  the  parrs 
forbid  an  entire  feparatipn,  found  with  the  probe,  and 
at  its  eittremity  make  a  counter  incifion  through  the 
iuteguments  to  meet  the  probe,  till,  bv  pafling  through, 
it  removes  any  lodgement  that  may  have  been  left  for 
die  matter  to  corrode,  which  it  will  very  foon  do,  fo  as 
in  many  cafes  to  affeiSl  the  bone  itfelf.    Where  the  ca- 
vity *  penetrates  deep  into  the    mufcles,  and  a  coun- 
ter-opening is  impracticable    or    hazardous ;    where, 
by  continuancei   the  integuments  of  the  mufcles  are 
conftftntly  dripping  and  melting  down ;  in  tbefe  cafes 
wattles  may  be  iojeaed.  and  will  fuequently  be  attended 
with   fuccefs.    I'he  following  is  particularly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Tapiin  : 

Take  honey  and  vinegar,  each  two  ounc^ ;  liquefy 
over  the  %k  ;   and  when  cool  add  tinElureof  myrrn- 
and  tin£lur6  of  cantharides,  each  one  ounce :  mtx.^«' 
When  the  ulcer  is  bjr  thefe  me^ns  diveftod  of  its  viru- 
lence and  bad  fnf>eH,  the  caHckity  floaghed  ofF  or  ex- 
trailed,   and  a  favourable  appearance  of  incarnatiotr 
conies  on,  tbe  dreflings  may  be  changed  from  the  pre- 
cipitate digcftive  before  defcribed  to  pledgets  fpread  with 
LocATELLUs's  Ijaifam,  or  the  tollowmg  compound  : 
Take  white  diachylon,  two  ounces;  Locatellus's 
balfam^  one  ounce  ;  and  melt  thtjm  over  the  fire  in  two 
oiinoc«  ol  olive  oil.     Take  off;  ahd,  when'nearly  cool, 
iHr  in  an  ounce  of  balfam  of  capivi,  a  little  at  a  tin(^e, 
till  it  is  M  incorporated.      '  . 

Thefe  finufes;  or  cavities,  frequently  degenerate 
into  fiflulas,  that  is,  .grow  pipey,  having  the  infide 
thfckenedy^and  lined,  as  it  were,  with  horny  callous 
fubftance. 

In  order  to  their  curCi  they  muft  be  laid  open,  and 
the  hard  fubttsince  all  cut  away ;  where  this  is  imprac- 
ticabie^  f^tify  them  well,  and  truft  to  the  precipitate 
iTMrdicine  made  Arong,  rubbing  now  and  then  with 
cauftic,  butter  of  antimooy*  or  equal  parts  q{  quiok- 
iiiver  and  aquafortis. 

When  a  rotten  or  fod  bone  is  an  attendant  on  an 
ulcer,  the  fle(h  is  generally  loofe  and  flabby  ;  the  diF- 
charge  oily,  thin»  and  fiinking>;.  and  the  bone  dis- 
covered to  be  carious,  bV  its  feeling  rough  to  the 
probe  pallbd  throu^  the  ne(h  for  that  purpc^e. 

In  order  to  a  ture,  the  bone  muft  be  laid  bare,  that 
the  roctw  put  of  it  may  be  remaved }  for  which  pur- 


pefc,  ieRroj  the  loofe  flefh,  and  drefs  With  dry  Knf ; 
or  the  doflils  may  f  be  jprcflcd  .out  of  tinfl.ure  of 
myrrh  or  euphorbium.  The  throwing  ofF  the  fcale  is 
generally  a  work  of  nature,  which  is  effeQ^cd  in  more 
or  lefs  time,  and  in  pi'oponion  to  the  depth  the  bone  is 
afi($3ed ;  though  burning  the  foul  bone  is  thought  -bry 
fome  to  hafteh  is  feparation. 

Where  the  cure  does  not  piroperly  fucceej,  mercurial 
pRyfk  ihould  be  given,  and  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals ;  and,  tororreft  and  mena  the  blood  and  juices, 
the  antimpnial  and  alterative  powders,  with  a  deboflioii 
of  gtUaiacum  and  Hfne-vrattr,  arc  proper  for  that. pvff- 
ppfe. 

ULCERS,  OR  PfsTULAs  IN  Hawk5.  Spmctinvcs 
hawks  have  ulcers  and  fiftulas  in  feveral  jparts  of  t,liei^ 
bodies,  which  will  always  run  and  fend  forth  a  fijithy* 
iretting,  thin  and  (altiih  humour  at  their  nares. 

For  their  cui* ."  fyringc  it  often  to  the  bottom  iritb 
ftrong  alum  water,  W^  if  you  can  conveniently  ^lit  a 
tent  wetted  in  vinegar  and  alum  in  thd  holes,  that  .wiljl 
haften  the  cure ;  ^ut  do  not  let  «he  tent  reach  to  tldp 
bottom  of  the  fore, 

UMBER.  A  fifh  which  fome  will  have  to  be  tlip 
fame  ,as  the  grayling,  and  only  difFeirent  in  name  ;  it 
IS  of  the  tencn  kiud,  but  fcldom  grows  fo  big ;  very- 
few,  or  any;  exceeding  the  length  of  eighteen  inches. 
He  frequents  fuch  rivers  as.troDts  do,  is  taken  with  tto? 
fame  baits,  efpcciaHy  the  fly,  a^d  being  a  Ample  fifh  i$ 
bolder  than  tne  trout:  he  hides  himfeli  in  winter i 
but  after  .^^r/T,  appearing  abroad,  is  ^amefome  ana 
pteafent,  yet  very  tender  4«6.uthed,  and  therefore 
quickly  loft  after  he  is  llruck.    S^' Grayling  . 

UMBLES,  HUMELES  or  NUMBtES^  pa^  of 
the  entrails  of  a  deer. 

UNCERTAIN.  We  caU  a  horft  unccrtaih  that  is 
na^raUy  reill^fs  and  tuVbulent,  and'  is  net  confirmed 
in  the  manage  he  is  put  to.  To  that  he  works  wub 
trouble  and  uncertainty. 

UNDOING  OF  A  Boar  [with  Hunters],  figmUs 
the  dreffing  of  it. 

UNITE.  A  horfe  is'  faid  to  unite,  or  Walk  iti 
imion,  when  in  galloping;  the  hi;id-(Juartdrs  folfow  and 
keep  time  with  the  fore. 

VOLARY.  A-great  bird-cage,  fo  largte,  that  birdtf 
have  room  to  fly  up  and  down  in  it. 

VOLT.  This  word  (ignifies  a  round,  or  a  circular 
tread,  and,  in  general,  where  we  fay  in  the  Acade- 
mies to  make  volts,  to  manage  lipon  voltSi  we  under- 
ftand  a  gait  of:  two  treads,  made  by  a  horfe  going  (ide- 
ways  round  a  center,  in  fiich  a  manner,  that  thete  two- 
treads  nrake  paraHcl  trafts,  one  larger  made'  by  the 
iFore-ftet,  the  croup  approaching  towards  the  center^ 
and  the  ihoulders  bearing  outwards*  Sometimes  the 
volt  is  of  one  tread  ;  as  when  a  horfe  makes  volt^  ia 
corvets,  and  in  caprioles,  fo  that  the  haunches  foltoV 
the  ihoulders,  and  move  forwards  on  the  fame  tread* 
|n  general,  the  )vay  and  tra£^  of  a  volt  is  made  fome- 
fimes'  mund,  fomckimes  oval,  and  fometihies  fquare^ 
of  foyr  ftraight  lines ;  fo  that  thefe  treads,  whether 
irbund'or  fquare,  indofe  a  terrain,  or  manage  ground, 
the  middle  of  ^ich  is  fometimes  diftir^ifhed  by  a" 
pxHar,  or  clfe  hy  an  imaginary  center,  which  is  there 
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fuMofcd  in  or<fcr  lo  regulate  the  dlftanccs  and  the  juft- 
nc(s  of  the  volt.   .  , 

RfiNvtRSED  VOLT.  A  traS  of  two  treads,  made 
by  the  horfc,  with  his  head  to  the  centre,  and  his 
croup  out  fo  that  he  goes  fidc-wavs  upon  a  walk,  trot, 
-or  gallop,  and  traces  out  a  Imall  circumference  with 
his  flioulders,  and  a  large  one  with  his  croup. 

This  different  (kuation  of  the  Ihouldcrs  and  the 
croup,  with.refpe£t  to  the  center;  gives  this  volt  .the 
j^ame  of  renvcrfed,  as  being  oppoiite  in  fiiuaiion  to  the 
former. 

.  Renverfed  volts  upon  a  walk,  appeafe  and  quiet  un- 
ruly horfes  if  they  are  made  methodically. 

The  fix  volts  are  made  terra-a-Urra,  two  to  the  right, 
two  to  the  left,  two  to  the  right  again;  all  with  one 
breadth,  obferving  the  ground  with  the  fame  cadence 
^vorking  (tridc)  Ihort  and  quipk,  and  ready,  the  fore- 
hand in  the  air,  the  breech  uppu  the  ground,  the  head 
and  tail  firm  and  fteady. 

To  do  the  fix  volts,  you  Should  have  an  excellent 
liorfe  that  is  knowing  and  obedieilt,  and  has  flrength 
to  anfwer  them. 

To  make  a  horfe  work  upon  tho  four  corners  of  the 
volt,  is  to  manage  hira  with  that  juftncls,  that  from 
.quarter  to  quarter,  or  at  each  of  the  corners  or  angles 
©f  the  volt,  he  makes  a  narrow  volt  that  does  not  take 
above  the  quarter  of  the  great  volt,  the  head  and  tail 
firm,  and  thus  purfues  all  the  quarters,  with  the  fame 
cadence,  without  loSngonc  time  or  mpuon,  and  with 
one  reprize  or  with  one  breath.  - 

,  In  fpeaking  of  volts,  we  fay,  to  put*  a  horfe  upon 
Volts,  to  make  liim  work,  upon  the  volts,  to  make 
good  volts,  to  embrace  the  whole  volt ;  that  is,  to  raa- 
nage  fo  that  the  horfe  working  upon  volts,  takes  in  all 
thcground,  and  the  flioulders  go  before  the  haunches. 

To  paflage  upon  volt,  or  ride  a  horfe  bead  and 
haunches  in,  is  to  ride  him  upon^  two  treads,  upon  a 
Wafkoratrot. 

9 

Demi- VOLT.  A  demi. round  of  one  tread  or  two, 
made  by  thie  horfc  at  one  of  the  corners  or  angles  of 
the  volt,  or  elfc  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  the  paifade; 
fo  that  being  near  the  end  of  the  line,  or  clfe  one  of 
iChe  corners  of  the  volt,  he  changes  hands,  to  return  by 
a  femi-circle,  to-  regain  the  fame  line. 

When  he  does  not  return  upon  this  line,  we  fay  he 
"has  not  ciofed  his  dcmi-volt. 

.  Demi -volts  of  the  length  of  a  horfe,  are  femi-circles 
of  two  treads,  which  a  horfe  traces  in  working  fide- 
ways,  the  haunches  low,  and  the  head  high,  turning 
very  narrow ;  fo  that  having  formed  round,  he  change^ 
the  hand  to  make  another,  which  is  acain  followed  by 
another  change  of  hand,  and  another  dcmi- volt,  which 
ifrolfcs  the  firft.  This  dertii-voit  of  a  horfe's  length  is 
a  very  pretty  manage,  but  very  difficult;  we  may  com- 
pare it  to  a  figure  ot  eight. 

VOMITING.  Horfes  are  often  extremely  fick, 
but  never  vomit,  either  naturally  or  by  art:  the  rea- 
ibn  is,'  a  peculiar. cohtra61ion  of  theguUeti  alid  its.fpi^ 
I'al  direflion,  before  it  enters  into  the  (tomach. 

However,  though  the  more  immediate  efTeds  of  this 
evacuation  are  not  to  be  obtained,  art  bath  its  fublU- 
lutes,   by  which,  the  remoter  advantages  thereof  are 


happily  effeded,  viz,  fuch  as  excite  coughing,  fncez. 
ing,  and  draining  to  vomit. 

Affa-foetida,  favin,  horfe-radifl),  green  juniper 
wood,  and  other  ftimulating  and  ungrateful  things, 
either  fingly  or  .mixed  in  .any  proportion,  wrapped  in  a 
thin  rag,  and  faftcned  to  the  bit  of  the  bridle,  excite  a 
naufea  and  coughing* 

If  a  drachYn  of  the  powdered  leaves  of,  afla.-iiabacct 
is  blown  up*  the  noflrils  once  or  twice  a-day,  itwuj 
very  efFe<ftuany  provoke  a  fneezing. 

URINE.  A  ferous  or  waterifli  excrement  derived 
from  the  bloody  which  paflks  from  the  reins,  and  is 
difchargcd.through  the  bladder. 

Sometimes  a  horfe  is  feizcd.with  an  exceflive  flux  of 
crude  and  undigciled  urine,  refembling  water,  bv 
which  his  ftrcngth  is  drained  byd^rccs:  it  proccds 
from  heat  and  iharpnefs  of  the  blood,  or  an  inflammi. 
tion  iti  the  kidnies,  which,  like  a  cupping  glafs,  fuck 
in  the  conco£led  ferum  from  the  veins. 

The  remote  caufe$i,  are  the  immoderate  and  irrr^^i. 
lar  working  of  young  horfes,  cold,  rains  in  the  beg.n. 
ning  of  wmter,  eating  of  oats  brought  over  by  lea, 
which,  b^ing  fpongy,  draw  in  the  Ipirits  of  the  fait 
water. 

As  for  the  cure,  the  horfe  Is  to  be  fed  with  bnn 
inftead  of  oats;  giving  him  a  cooling  qlyfter,  ncxtdiy 
let  him  blood,  the  day  following  injedi  another  chi- 
ter,  the  next  day  after  that  bleed  him  again,  not  tak- 
ing  away  above  the  quantity  of  two  pounds  of  blood  at 
a  time;  this  done,  boil '  two  quarts  of  water,  and  put 
it  into  a  pailful  of  common  water,  with  a  large  hand, 
ful  of  oriental  bole  beat  to  powder:  mix  all  well  to. 
gether,  and  let  the  horfe  take  it  lukewarm  for  bis  or. 
dinary  drink  morning  and  evening,  giving  him  full  li. 
berty  to  quench  his  thirft,  which,  in  this,  difcafe,  is 
exceflive ;  for  the  more  he  drinks,  he  lyiU  be  the  foon- 
er  cured. 

As  fur  remedies  to  provoke  urine  in  horfes,  which 
arc  often  neceffary, 

Take  about  four  ounces  of  dried  pigeon's  dung  in 
powder,  and  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  Wnite-wine;  afrer 
two  or  three  walms  ftrain  out  the  liquori  give  it  the 
horfe  blood-warm,  then  walk  him  for  half  an  hour, 
and  he  will  ftale  if  it  be  poflible. 

Another  good  remedy  for  a  horfe  that  cannot  ihlc, 
is  to  lead  him  into  a  (heep-cote, ,  and  there  unbridle 
him^  fuffering  him  to  fmcU  the  dung,  and  roll  and 
wallow  in  it;  for  he  will  infiallibly  dale. before  he 
comes  forth,  if  he  be  not  paft  cure. 

This  quick  cfFe£t  proceeds  from  a  fubtile  and  diure- 
tic, fait,  that  (breams  out  from  the  (hceps  dung,  and 
ftrikes  the.  brain,;  fincc  by  reafon  of  the  correfpondcnce 
of  that  with  the  lower  parts,  it  obliges  the  expulfivc 
faculty  to  void  die  urine. 

The  urinary  paffaces  are  frequently  ftopt  by  thick 
phlegm,  which  will  icarce  give  way  to  the  above-men. 
tioncd  fnedicincs,  and  therefore  recourfe  may  be  had 
to  the  following  receipt : 

Takfi  an  ounce  of  faifafras^wpod  ^ith  the  bark,  cut 
it  fmall,  and  infufe  it  in  a  quart  of  whil^  wine,  in  a 
large  glafs  bottle  well  fiopped,.  (b  as  twokthirds  of  the 
bottle  maj  remain  empty :  let  it  ftand  on  hot  aihes  kt 
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about  fix  hours,  then  ftrain  out  tlic  wine,  and  give  it 
the  horfe  in  a  horn. 

This  remedy  will  certainly  affi)rd  relief,  cither  by 
urine  or  fweat,  the  matter  of  which  is  known  to  be  the 
fame. 

To  caufe  a  horfe  to  ftale  for  his  benefit  in  fomc  cho- 
lics,  put  two  ounces  of  fugar  of  dialthdsa  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  Caftilc-foap,  beat  them  well  together, 
make  pretty  big  balls,  and  diflblve  one  of  them  in  a 

ftint  and  a  half  of  ilrong  beer  fcalding  hot;  when  it  is 
ukewarm  give  it  him  in  a  horn,  and  let  him  faft  an 
hour  after. 

For  a  Stoppage  of  Urine ^  when  a  horfe  cannot  flale* 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  annifeeds,  and  a  handful  of 
parfley-roots ;  or  if  you  have  not  them,  half  an  ounce 
of  parfley-feeds,  pound  them,  and  boil  them  in^  a 
quart  of  ftrong  white-wine,  or  for  want  of  that,  as 
much  old  ftrong  beer;  then  ftrain  it  ofF,  and  add  a 
drachm  of  oyfter-fticlls  finely  powdered,  give  it  the 
horfe  milk-warm « 

Mr.  Lawrence,  in  treating  of  the  difordcrs  in  the 
kidneys  of  horfes,  fays,  ftrams  in  the  kidneys  pro^ 
ceed  from  violent  exertion  and  overloading.  The 
fymptoms,  difficulty  of  ftaling,  and  freouent  attempts ; 
thick,  foul,  or  bloody  urine;  faintnels,  lofs  of  fto^ 
mach,  and  deadnefs  of  the  eyes ;  inability  to  back. 
Thcfc  injuries  being  negleSed,  it  is  faid  the  horfe  will 
in  time  become  furfeitcd  from  the  imperfed  fecretion 
of  urine^  the  kidneys  being  difeafed ;  and  that  the  af- 
fair  may 'end  in  glanders  and  confumption.  Bleed  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fever,  and  the  condition  of  the 
horfe,  A  rowel  'in  the  belly.  Diuretic  clyftcrs. 
Gum  arable  in.the  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fweet 
fpirit  of  nitre  in  it,  once  a  day,  for  a  few  days.  Gen- 
tle walking  excrcife,  led.  The  following  ball,  twice 
a- day:  Lucafellus-balfam,  one  ounce;  fpcrmaceti,  fix 
drachms;  fal  prunel,  half  an  ounce;  mix  with  fyrup 
of  marihmallows,  or  honey,  and  annifeed  powder. 
Should  that  not  fucceed,  make  trial  of  balfam  of  Ca- 
pivi,  or  Stralburgh-turpentine,  one  ounce;  Venice  or 
Caftile-ibap,  one  ounce;  nitre,  fix  drachms;  myrrh 
powdered,  two  drachms;  ball  as  before,  and  wafli  it 
down  with  a  horn  or  two  of  marfhmallow  decodion 
fweetened,  or  warm  gruel.  Decod^ions  of  juniper 
berries,  marihmallows,  parfley,  and  liquorice  roots, 
in  which  gum  is  diftblved,  and  fweetened  with  honey; 
dofe  a  pint  or  two,  with  a  gill  of  fine'old  Holland^Ge- 
neva;  in  cafe  of  much  fever  the  fpirit  to  be  omitted. 
The  quantity,  freedom,  and'  colour  of  the  urine,  will 
determine  the  flate  of  body,  or  the  horfe's  amendment. 
Sometimes  a  cure  is  very  tedious  and  protracted,  but  it 
is  infinitely  fafcr  to  attend  patiently  nature's  good  time, 
and  the  operation  of  mild  medicines,  than  to  attempt 
any  hafty  and  forcible  meafures.  The  horfe  being 
ftrong  may  haFc  gentle  phyfic  after  the  /Curc,  other- 


cafes  of  this  kind,  are  abfolutely  incurable  in  the  lia- 
ble; th^  fame  may  be  faid  of  ftrains  in  the  loins^ 
which,  if  very  bad,  will  require  at  leaft  a  twclvc- 
montli's  run,  to  be  thoroughly  recovered.  • 


For  bloody  urine^  from  falls  or  hruifcs,  from  over 
ftratning  at  a  hard  leap,  or  a  hard  ran  heat  in  racing, 
or  any  other  caufe;  bleed,  and  give  two  quarts  of 
milk,  or  whey,  warm,  with  a  gill  of  peppermint-wa- 
ter, and  a  ftrong  decoftion  of  two  ounces  of  juniper 
berries;  Irifh-flate,  two  drachms;  fwceten  with  ho- 
ney, or  fyrup  of  quinces.  If  the  drink  be  defired 
more  efficacious,  repeat  and  continue  it  once  a  day, 
with  the  ^addition  or  one  ounce  to  two  of  Armenian 
bole  in  powder;  and  two  drachms,  to  half  an  ounce, 
Japan-earth.  Or.  The  following  reftringent  ball 
twice  a  day;  Peruvian-bark,  half  an  ounce  to  one 
ounce.  Lucatcllus-balfam,  or  balfam  of  Peru,  half 
an  ounce;  Irifti-flate  two  drachms;  elixir  vitriol,  one 
drachm ;  ball  with  conferve  of  red  rofes,  and  fyrup  of 

Kppies.     Or.     A  decodlion  of  logwood  and  oak  b^ark, 
eetened  with  honey,  dofe  one  pint. 

In  a*  fuppreffion  of  urine  from  inflammation,  para« 
lyfis  or  numbnefs,  or  other  defe<ft  in  the  kidnevs, 
whence  obftmftion,  and  inability  to  perfprm  the  office 
of  feceming  the  urine  from  the  blood,  the  body  of  the 
horfe  will  appear  diftcnded,  although  his  bladder  be 
cilnpty,  and  he  make  no  motion  to  ftale ;  at  leaft  very 
little  water  will  pafs:  in  a  few  days,  the  legs  will  be 
fwelled,  and  the  tumefaction  of  the  body  increafed  to 
a  great  degree,  with  perhaps  eruptions  and  blotches, 
ftom  the  retention  of  the  urinous  falts  in  the  blood; 
this  cafe  demands  inftant  relief,  and  carries  with  it  an 
apology  for  vigorous  meafures,  fince  the  moft  power** 
ful  ftimulants,  have  to  my  knowledge  proved  for  a 
confiderable  time  ineflleAual.  A  horfe  renuilning  in 
this  ftate,  the  fecretion  of  urine  being  reprefled  two 
days,  may  be  looked  upon  as  loft.* 

if  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe  will  bear  it,  open  feveral 
veins  in  difterent  parts,  drawing  to  the  quantity  of 
from  one  to  two  quarts  of  blood.  Immediately  give 
a  clyfter,  and  follow  it  up  with  a  ball,  the  ball  to  be 
repeated  three  times  in  the  day,  if  needed;  and  the 
clyfter  at  difcretion;  ihould  there  be  a  partial  and  m- 
dual  amendment,  they  may  be  repeated  in  a' milder 
form,  or  fubftitutes  chofen  from'amongft  tbofe  forms 
before  prefcribed. 

The  clyfter.  Succotrinc  aloes  from  one  to  two 
ounces,  in  exceeding  fine  powder;  jalap,  two  drachms 
to  half  an  ounce.  Nitre  well  beaten,  two  to  four 
ounces.  Juniper  and  bay-berries  bruifed,  one  handful 
each ;  Venice^turpentine,  two  ounces ;  beat  up  widi 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Infufe  in  one  to  two  quarts 
of  marfhmallow  deco3ion,  or  thin  gruel,  adding  one 
pint  linfeed  oil.  The  ball.  Juniper-berries  pounds, 
one  ounce;  fuccotnne  aloes,  and  fal  prunel,  fiir 
drachms  each;  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  from  two  to 
four  drachms;  camphor  one  drachm;  ball  with  Ifquo- 
rice  powder,  oil  of  amber,  or  preferably  with  chemi- 
cal oil  of  juniper,  nnd  honey:  make  it- into  two  or 
three  balls,  for  one  uofe.  Or:  in  a  defperate  cafe, 
cant harides  from  one  fcruple  to  half  a  drachm;   cam- 


wife  (hould  be  fent  to  grafs. .  Chronic^  or  neglccled  ^  phor  dillolved  in  oil  of  almonds,  one  drachm  to  two; 


nitre  and  Venice-foup  each  an  <junce  ;  mix  with  fyrup 
of  marihmall'ws.  Warm  gum  arabic  water,  and 
fca.dL'i  pollard,  if  the  horle  have  any  appetite.  Lead 
out  well  clothed,  and  walk  gently  half  an  hour,  the 
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%veather  pormitting.  When  tl^e  kidneys  are  {bund, 
snercurtaf  phytic  wlll.ibinetimcs  fucceed.-  After  the 
cure,  (Irengthen  the  kidneys  with  bark  and  Heel,  if 
there  remain  fympton^s  of  debility.  If  an  external  ap- 
plication /hould  be  thought  neceflfary,  lay.  tlie  follow- 
ing cataplainir  fpread  On  a  double  ooarfe  nannel,  upon 
the  loini  of  the  horfe,  and  ^bind  it  on  with  a  warm  co- 
vering, prcvioufly  rubbing  well  into  the  pans  two  por- 
tions of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Qne  of  oil  of  amber. 
Garlic  pounded^  and  horferadi(h,  f»  s,  Muftard-feed, 
one  pint i  camphor,  twa ounces;  as  much  ^een  ibap 
as  will  make  a  plainer  of  due  confiftence :  a  may  be 
renewed  every  two  days,  V 

•  The  ifchury  (for  which  the  Arang-uryy  akhou^  in 
conunon  .u(ei  is  an  imbroper  term)  often  affli^s  aged 
horfesf  or  fuch  as  are  ^ard  worked,  and  hardly  ufod. 


It  is  an  obfiru£tion  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  pre*    firQ,  then  teach  him  upoa  the  trot,  and  then  upon  the 


ventiiig  the  courfe  of  the  utine,  or  fuiFering  it  to  pa(s 
only  ia  d^ops;  and  arifes  either  from  an  inordinate  dif- 
tocifion,  and  cotifequent  Ipfs  of  elafticityand  force,  in 
the  dctrufotFes  un^ias^,  with  a  paralyBs  of  the  fohin6ler 
anufcle,  from  the  horie  being  driyen  oni  and' forced' to 
retain  his  water  ^o  long*  acMd  otlier  caufes  of  debility: 
or  a  colle^on  of  matter  derived  from  diicafed  kidneys, 
or  the  .determination  of  catarrh  or  fever.  I'hc  fymp* 
toms  are  obvious,  diilended  Aanks,  ftraddling,  with 
frc(]^em  inefiedual  rootiotis  to  ftale^  but  the  horfe 
wUl  fometiioeik  lie  down  oa  lu»  back/ and  rollv  ad  iaa 
cbqlk. 

<  I»  ihe  cure  of  tbifr  malady/^-  it  i»  a  general  rule,  to' 
which  there  is  no  exccptioui  tha  all  drajlic  diuretics 
(at  leaft  in  any  con(iderabiexlo(cs)  Oiovld'  be  religipufly 
avoided :  (ince  they  do  but.  excite  a  morb  copious  fecre^ 
tion  of  urine  from  the  kidfieys^  and  of  courfe  increafe 
the^didention  of  the  bladder,  its  inflammation,  or  the 
niunbne&  and  debility  of  its  mulbles*.    In  a  cafe  of  def» 

{>erate  neceflTuy,  no  me^ilure  could  be  fo  e^3ual,  or 
q  fafe,  as  an  evacuation  of  the  urine  by  the  proper 
furgicat  operation*  which  by  emptying  the  bladoer, 
would  give  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of  i|stone; 
otb^wilei  bleeding*  tender  care,  and  tlie  milder  diu* 
retics,  with  opiates  continued.  To  efiaUiQi  a  cure, 
two  months  grab,  or  ftraw^ya^d. 

^  The  diabetes  in  a  horle,  is  either  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  fome  chronic  difeafe,  orthe  (ign  of  a  conftitu- 
tioik  too  far  gone  to  be  >Vorth  the  attempt  at  a  xecove* 
ry;  but  if  fueh  an  attempt  be  meditated,  it  mud  be 
elTaj^ed  i^  the  long-c^tinaed  ufe  of  reAringents,  ag- 
glutinants  and  baliamics,  barks,  gums,  balfams,  boles, 
chalky  logwood,  and  limewater*  Dry  nouri&irkg  diet, 
with  beam  and  rice. 

.  URl  V£Sr.    Nets  to  catch  hawks  with^ 


other,  beginning  with  ^e  hind  leg  firft:  as  if  h«  lt%\ 
with  the  legs  of  the  right  fide,  then,  the  firft  foot  It 
lifteth  is  his  far  hirtd  foot ;  and  in  the  time  he  is  fetting 
it  down  {which  in  a  flep  is  always  Oiort  of  the  tread  oi 
his  fore  foot  upon  the  fame  (ide)  he  littctK  his,  far  foit 
foot-,  and  fetteth  it  down  before  his  ne^r  fore  foot. 

A||ain,  juft  as  lie  is  fetting  down  his  iar  fore  foot, 
he  hits  up  his  near  hind  foot,  and  fets  it  down  again. 
^ufl.  (hoft  of  his  near  fore  foot,  and  juft  an  he  is  fetui:? 
it  down,  he  lifts  his  n^r  fore  foqt,  and  fets  i^  down 
before  his  farfore  foot.  ^  ..      .  . 

And  this  is  the  true  motion  of  a  horfe*s  legs  upon  a 
walk. 

Begin  this  leiTon  in  a  walk,  and  end  it  with  a  walk. 

W^en  you  teach  your  horfc  to  turn  to  the  right  and 
left,  or  from  one  end  to  another,  mske  him  walk  at 


'ALK,  is  the  floweft,  and  leaft  raifed  of  a  horfe's 
goings.  The  Duke  of  Newcafik  made  this 
tnotioh  to  be  two  le^  diametrically  oppofite  in  the  air, 
and  two  upon  the  groimda  at  the-  iame  time  in  the 
forhiof  skSt,  Afidnuf's  crofs,  wbkh,  in*  dfEe<S^>  i^  the 
motion  of  atrot. 

Bat  latter  authors  agree,  that  fo  great  a  mailer  was 
mifbiken  in -this  point:  for  in  a  walk  (as^ any  one  may 
obftrvr)  a  liorfoliAs  two  legs- of  aikte^  o&e  aiter  the 


V/ALKtRS.  Jk  fort  of  forcft  officers  appointed  hj 
(he  Icing  to.  walk  about  a*  certain  ipace  of  ground.  ap« 
pointed  to  their  care. 

WAR-HORSE.  In  order  to  the  ctiufing  fuch  a 
horfie,'  take  the  followii)g  direflions : 

Chufe  one  tall  in  ft^re,  with  a  Qomely  bead,  aoi 

:aH,  oat-fwelling  forehead;  a  large  fparkling.  eye,  the 

,  white  pf  which  is  covered  with  tte  eye-brows;  a  (mail 

thin  ear,  fluirt  and;  pricking;  if  long^  well  carried,,  2nd 

mov^ig;    a  deep  neck,    a  larj{e  i;refl,    broad  breai). 

;befiding^ribs;  broad  and  {Iraigbt  chine,  round  and  lull 

.buttbcks;' a  tail  high  aiKl  broad,  neitlier  too  thick  nor 

too  thin;*  a  full  fwelling: thighs  a  broad,  flat,  and  lean 

.  leg^  fiiortpafterned  and  Ihort  jointed. 

,     As  for  ordering  him  during  the  time  of  bis  teaching, 

he  muft  be  kept  high,  his  food  gdod  hay  ^d  clean 

oats^  6r  two  parts  of  pats  and  one  part  of  beaiis  or  peas, 

well  dried  and-  hardened;  half  a  pec;)!  ill  a  morning, 

noon,  and  evening,  is  enough. 

On  his  reding  days  let  him  be  drefled  between  five 
and  fix  in  the  raorningr  and  wate^him  between  fevea 
a nd^igbt  in  the  evening. 

Drefs  him  between  three  an^  four;  and  water  him 
about  four  or  6ve,  and  always  give  him  j^rovcnder  a/ler 
watering;  litter  him  at  eighty  ahd  give  him  food  for  ail 
night.  .  / 

The  night  before  he-is  ridden,  about  nine  tdte  awsy 
his  hay,  and  aifom" ift  theihoming  give  bim-a  hand* 
ful.or  twoof  oats;  jand  when  he  luis^  eaien  themtani 
him  up6ii  the  fnaflSe,  and  rub  hiid^aU  oven  mh  dry 
cloths,  then  faddle  him,  and  make  htm*  fit  for  his  er* 
ertife;  when  he  has  performed  it,  biin^'  ham  into  the 
ftuble  all  fweaty  at  he  is,  and-  rub  him'  aM  (yrer  with 
dry  wifpsv  when  this  hits-  beeli  done,  tdde-off  his  fadw 
die.  and  having  jUbbed  himthrcMig^-witli'ckycloths, 
and  put  on  hir  houfixlg  dotb,  then  lay  the  f^die  on 
^again^with  the  girtb,  wd  wallt^  him*  about  gmtly  tilt 
be  is  c6oi ;  when  fet  him  up^i  let-  htm^  ikik'  fof  two  ur 
three  hours>'  and  put^biAi  to  hisxiicBtt  in<tbe  ahemoon 
curb,  nib-anddrcirbim;  aifawateraihd-ordir  htmir 
before:» 

WARBLE;  >  To  chirp,  fitig^  and.  chatter  as  a  btiS* 
does*  to-fing^in^trilltn&orqiiaVericii^waj; 

WARBL£S  AMW  SftTwrAan^.  (w^  Fairiery)  the 
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ftnall  hard  tumours  firequently  {brindd  on  the  faddle 
part  of  a  horfe's  back,  and  occaiioned  by  the  heat  or 
uncafy  pofiuon  of  the  faddle,  are  ftiled  warbles ;   and . 
if  tbefe  'are  fuflfered  to  remain  till  they  turn  horny, 
they  are  then  called  fet-fa(h. 

The  former  may  be  eafiiy  difperfed  by  bathing  them 
with  a  mixture  confifting  of  two  parts  of  camphorated 
feiriu  of  wine»  and  one  part  of  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 
But  it  will  be  neceffary  to  rub  the  latter  with  the  mer- 
curial ointment  till  they  are  foftened,  and  at  laft  dif- 
folved.  Sometimes  indeed  they  will  not  yield  to  this 
treatment,  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  taken  out  with 
the  knife,  and  the  parts  treated  as  a  frefli  wound. 

Warbles  may  alfo  arife  from  an  internal  caufe; 
namely  from  the  heat  and  richnefs  of  the  blood. 

Warrant  a  Horse.  The  bargain  for  a  horfe, 
is  either  attended  with  the  warranty  of  **  found,  free 
from  vice  or  blemifh,  and  quiet  to  ride  or  draw,"  or 
he  is  fold  without  warrant,  to  be  taken  with  all  faults; 
in  which  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  can  have  no  right  or 
pretence  to  retiirn  him,  except  he  prove  glandered, 
which  exceptioh  I  fuppofe  arifcs  from  the  illegality  of 
felling  any  horfe  in  that  ilate. 

Difficulties  having  arifen,  and  various  opinions  pre- 
vailed, as  to  the  precife  definition  of  the  term  found, 
we  fliall  .point  out  what  has  been  hitherto  the  relative 
pradiice,  and  how  far  it  conlifts  with  equity*  The  late 
Lord  Chief  Juittce  Mansfield  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  any  horfe  fold  for  more  than  ten  pounds, 
ought  in  law  to  be  found,  of  courfc  returnable  if  other- 
wile;  a  determination  inconfiilent  either  with  truth  or 
equity  in  the  fird  inftance,  which  ought  to  be  the 
ground  of  all  law,  and  manifeilly  affording  the  pur- 
chafer  an  undue  advantase.  An  unfound  horfe  •  may 
be  worth  a  thoufand  pounds. 

We  (hall  define  foundnefs  to  imply,  ''  not  difeafed, 
lame,  blind,  or  broken-winded;  nor  having,  at  the 
time  of  fale,  any  impending  caufe  thereof."  By  cuf- 
tom,  three  days  trial  are  allowed  the  purchafer,  within 
which  period  the  horfe  ought  to  be  returned  for  un- 
foundnefs:  but  if  the  defe3  lie  hid,  and  the  horfe  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  unfound  at  the  time  of  iale,  a 
much  longer  detention  does  not  bar  the  return  of  the 
horfe;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  feller  can  prove  the 
foundnefs,  it  is  prefumed  the  horfe  has  been  damaged 
whilfi  in  the  cufiody  of  the  purchafer,  who  in  fuch 
cafe  mufi  iufiain  the  lofs.  In  cafes  of  this  nature,  as 
well  as  all  others,  jufiice  muft  depend  on  the  laft  re- 
fort,  upon  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  evidence. 

1  he  impending  caufes  of  unfoundnefs  are  various ; 
fuch  as,  rottennefs,  defe£ls  in  the  eyes,  and  wind ; 
fplen:s,  and  fpavins.  For  example,  a  rotten  horfe 
may  be  bought  and  f  >id  as  a  found  one;  his  gaimt. 
hide-bound,  and  ill.favoured  appearance,  being  attri- 
buted lo  bad  Uidge,  and  want  of  condition;  but  death 
in  a  few  days  may  convince  the  buyer  of  his  error. .  A 
horfe  may  chance  to  be  fold  in  the^  infiant  that  a 
cloud  in  the  eye  is  beginning  to  occafion  partial  blind- 
nefs,  or  jufi  before  be  becomes  lame,  from  an  initient 
fplent,  or  fpavin;.  in  fuch  cafes,  the.  defe£l  mufl  have 
exified  at  the  time  oi  fale,  the  warranty  was  falfe,  and 
the  bargain  is  void.      In  cafe  of  warranting,  a.  one- 


eyed  .  horfe,  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  found,  *'  barring  th« 
eye;"  but  fliould  fuch  an  one  be  fold  as  found, 
without  that  remark,  he  would  doubtlefs  be  retuma* 

ble. 

A  diftinflion  always  exiAs  in  pra£lice»  between  un- 
foundnefs and  blemifhes,  which  in  fad  accords  both 
with  truth  and  convenience:  the  latter  may  exift  with- 
out impediment  to  the  former. 

Blemi(hes  confifi  of  broken  knees,  lofs  of  hair  in 
the  cutting  places,  mallenders  and  failenders,  cracked 
heels,  falfe  quarters,  fplents,^  or  excrefcences  which 
do  not  occafion  lameneis ;  and  windgalls  and  bc^-fpa- 
vins,  if  thev  prevail  to  any  great  degree;  thete  laft 
may  have  peen  reprefled,  immediately  previous  to 
fale,  and  may  re-appear  in  a  few  miles  riding.  Nei- 
ther windgalls  nor  bog- fpavins  impede  a  found  warrant, 
provided  the  horfe  does  not  go  lame ;  it  may  be  the 
fame,  probably,  in  refpe£l  to  a  falfe  quarter. 

The  term  quiet,  or  free  from  vice,  implies,  accord- 
ing to  efiablifhed  ufage,  that  the  horfe  is  neither  refliiF, 
nor  a  notorious  runaway,  kicker  or  biter ;;  and  that  he 
will  quietly  and  obediemly  permit  himfelf  to  be  fad- 
died,  or  accoutred,  in  the  ufual  way;  this  laft,  how- 
ever, fome  dealers  have  ventured  to  difpute. 

The  triad  of  a  horfe's  foundnefs  ought  to  be  commit- 
ted to  a  perfon  accuftomed  to  horfes.  Our  judgment, 
as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  wind,  is  now  univerfally 
guided  by  the  foundnefs  of  the  cough ;  but  independent 
of  that  criterion,  the  preternatural  heaving  of  the  flanks 
in  a  broken-wijnded  horfe,  will  always  be  Sufficiently 
apparent,  if  he  be  put  upon  a  fwift  pace.  It  is  nece^ 
faiy  to  try  the  new  purchafe  in  all  paces,  and  even  to 
ride  him  fairly  a  confiderable  number  oi  miles,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  any  latent  defe3,  or  lamenefs  of  the 
finews,  which  may  have  been  patched  up  with  bandage 
and  afiringents,  for  the  exprets  purpofe  of  fale.  This 
method  is  very  common,  and  frequently  pradlifed  upon 
fpeculation.  A  man  fays  to  himielf,  the  foundnefs  of 
this  horfe  is  iQ|leed  very  doubtful,  I  will  warrant  him 
however,  and%ive  him  a  chance,  if  he  come  back  I 
fhall  be  but  where  I  was.  It  is  a  frequent  praQice 
at  the  repofitory,  for  the  au61ioneer  to  fay,  •*  this  horfe 
is  found,  but  the  owner  does  not  chufe  to  warrant  him.'* 
.  It  is  by  no  means  proper  to  have  a  newly  purchafed 
horfe  ihod  or  tiimmcd,  previous  to  a  determination  to 
keep  him. 

On  this  eflcntial  branch  of  the  pra<ftice  of  horfe- 
dealing,  few  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Tap- 
UN,  who,  in  his  laft  publication,  recommends  "  that 
no  horfe  fhould  be  deemed  found,  and  fold  with  fuch 
warrant,  but  a  horfe  in  a  ftatc  of  perfeftion,  entirely 
free  from  lamenefs,  blemiHi,  and  defc<ft,  not  only  at- 
the  time  of  transfer,  but  never  known  to  have  been 
jOtherwifc."  Had  Mr.  Taplin  made  a  perfcft  cure  of 
an  unfound  horfe,  he  would,  no  doubt,  warrant  him 
found,  notwithftanding  he  had  once  been  otherwifc^ 

Having,  already,  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
terms,  and  that  the  nag  is  quiet  to  approach,  giving 
him  fome  gentle  warning  with  your  voice,  you  go  up  to 
him  in  his  ftallonthe  near  fide,  and  laying  .your  band 
on'liis, fore-hand,  you  proceed  from  thence  to  examine 
his.  eyes,  moutli,  and  countenance  9  ftill  holding  his 
3  U  hcad^ 
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)^ild|  ^4  turning  jk^vii:  phmi  to  the  right  i^bauf >  jmii 

}l.Vv^  ;9  vipw  of  tha  eurve  of  bU  n(Kk,  thct  betghc  of  bja 
fafp-)Had,  a(^  tbf^  pplcian  of  his  ft\«^ukif r  anil  fore^ 
arm.  Returning  to  his  fore-hand,  you  defcend  to  hia 
i^  SHd  ^t,  lelniHf^ljF  ex^miaing  Vith  your  iin^rs 

out.  veil  Hjill  901  f^^rpei  i.he  virgin  iittfijprity  of  the 
knees,  fo  much  and  fo  ji^ftly  in  r^Qu^ft:  Htdtftoull  ia 
|his  t£|  rf^ii,  either  t»y  A^Mr^  0r  art,  whos  onee  vio* 
latedj  t^^t  i  Sim  alnfMxft  ttmptod  tOi  add  it  ^  4i  itfch,  to 
ifv?  fouF  irfpvoc^Wa  tbingf. 

Bci^  fi^(i>i6(;<l  r«fpi9&ng  Kis.  fore-train,  your  eye 
^%4  ^Ki  \viU  glatw;©  pver  hi*  back,  .giiting*.placc, 
p^reaje,  an,<i  ioin  ;  tkencc  arocceding  to  bi&  hindef 
Q^;^(tcr,  and  the  iLitivig  o«i  eA  his  tail.  You  mU  judge 
tiftW  C^r  be  a^ees  in  each,  and  cveuv  rQf{^A,  with 
l^e  x\^c^  of  pr^pAtftioa  laid  down.  The*  hindes  leg^ 
and  feet  will  dcnoa^d  a  fba^e  of  attention  iu\\  a$  mi^ 
QVM4  «^  the  fpria  oi^ea,  arxt  ths^  the  ioiide,  or  hoUow  of 
(he  hi>ok»  bfi  BP^  paffed  Mrithout  due  EiQti/ee>  finoe^'  k 
often  hap(](i^9  tk^  tbe  injwie^  o^  bard  bboiurmre  micA 
app^r^at  in  th^fe  pasts^  A-Atfvajf  q£  the  odier  fido  of 
tb.e  ho^ie-  ^o^ciu(jea  d^e  Aable  axaminarioa.    . 

Suffer  no  perifm  heloegit^  to  this  fetlea  to  be  with 
yQiAvn  di^flaJl'djjjingyour  infpciSliioo,  tbaft  the  horfe 
VO^y  Wi  be  icndercd  niK^uicft,  either  dc:figa€(ily>  or  at 
Ihe  m^re  prefm^e  of  s^  habinui  torttsotork. 

1>,  ^^  Qea&L^r  wbo  nuiy  foppofe  loo  gita%  a  ftw^ 
I^  iyH>«»  a  Aable  ex^oiioajbvMif  vre  ih^  affi^  Md»at  ia 
9  vecy  foxQibJie  ceafoii ;  the  cxsuninanfi  wiU  by  no  aieans 
6f^  fp.  good  aA  opportunity  ;|broad>  i/vben  the  hoof^, 
^tfCQjrding  lo  comip^nd^k  cuftom,  fliall^  have  been 
ficediy  ^|B^  iiet  upon  Kla  metd^  aod  ^en  his  own  ao- 
j^ntion  mrnft  Ucvit^Jy  be  divided.  The  ftall  is  alio 
b  good*  iUuAtiQa  in  which  to  jtulge  of  the  temper  of  a 
W&f  hk  conditioo,  {oundor  ii^firmiQethfid  of  ftand* 

km 

your  intended  purchaife  ia  now  Led  out  in  all  his 
gkxy;,  amd  fo  much  c^rc  has  been  probat^  ufed,  during 
lie.  ccxeoiony  of  bridling  and  cosabing,  to  ^oufe  his 
natur^,  and  Supply  him  with  an  addition  of  artificial 
iire,  that  ^'  ware-borfe"  i&  by  no  mean^  aa  unncceffary 
caution  to.  the  by^ftanden  He  ia  taken  to  a,  fpot  of 
gcound  raiied  for  the  purpofe  of  fliewing  his'  fore- 
quartcca  to  advantage.  Hece  ypu  have  an  op^rtunitv 
of  making  another  general  furvey,  in  a  mod  bght.  a 
lA.ia  thiafituatioii  ]pou  muft  make  a  ftnal  judgment 
SKtpc&xnQ  thai^  mou  material  objeA,  bta  eyas,  taking 
caxe  to  have  hia  bead  placed  ^vourably.  for  your  in- 
fpodion.  The  next  confideratioii  ia,  the  condition  of 
bis  legs,  that  lie  ftand  ibsaight,  and*  do  not  knuckle 
with  his  lonepsi,  «hat  his,  joiats  do  not  tremble,  (the 
fuR!  indication  oi  weaknefs)*  and'  that  hia  feet  atse  even 
and  a.  juft  dil^nce  apart.  Order  him  next  to  be  walk- 
edi  foFwaid  in  hand,  placing  yourfelf  immediately'  be* 
hindhim^  that  you  naayfce  ho3y.  hedividca  his  legs, 
whether  he  be  woiigbt  in  bia  haoia,  and  go  fuii^ciently 
wide  b^ndy  and*  cidfe  Jbcfore.  Keep,  your  position, 
aad;  let  him  mit*  back,  (ilaU  in  hand)' and  vou  will 
pcECfiivfi  whether  he  beiida.hia  knees,  and  ga  niee  from 
euttingor.knonhingi^  whether  hip  feet  be  (bund,  and  hie 
joints  free  from.fti|fnef8y.or;infary  fjoqi  h»d)labo|ir^ 


After  thefir  pt«9ioiinanei»  ym  itt«p  pimUt  At  jft^w 
in  waiting  to  nloum>  who  oug^t  to  exhibit  a  fair  fpeti. 
men  pf  ev^ry  paoe,  walk*  trot,  cantor,  aad  gtllop, 
you  having  pla^  yourfelf  in  the  inearimy  about  mid- 
way  of  his  intended  courfe,  ferwatd  and  badt  again; 
in  whi^h  advantageoua  fitoadoR,  tou  may  eommand  a 
view  of  Ae  horfe,  hia  figure  anv  action,  in  aB  diiec- 
tioi^.  In  thiapart-of  the  fhcw,  tiiepartiei^mm  he 
noted  ehie0y,  ai<e  how  the  hoife  cfltfrica  his  head,  the 
degree  of  freedom  he  poflfedTea  in  his  ifaoulders,  vhethtr 
he  goes  weU  above  hts  gsound,  and  fafe,  whether  his 
haiiiiichaa  follow  well,  and  without  ovvrj-reaclung,  and 
whether  be  fubraita  to  the  touch  of  the  ipur  wiiKout 
fucking  bx  hij»-  wind,  and  fwelling,  which  is  a.fure  in. 
dication  of  a  rebellious  dt^fition,  and  that  he  cybeys 
with  xclu^nee^.  As  the  concluding  firene,  tho  nag  i% 
brought  back  to  that  «ievaied  fpot  jtm  montioned,  whcrv 
yqu  tak-e  anotlier  curfory  view  of  him,  and  he  return^ 
to  hia  ftaUet. 

But  let  no  perfon,  however  accuftoriiod  to  hoHet, 
pttOcbalEe  one  w  bia  owo  ufe,  without  previoufly  riding 
nim  a  trial  bimffetf ;  a  privilege  which  no  dealer  c^ 
credit  rcfufes  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  miles  upon 
thp  ready  in  company  with  Inmfelf  or  fervant.  it  is 
Uttdoiibtfidly  the  woy  'to  know  all  that  emu  be  known  of 
an  anina]^  ia  fe  (hort*  ao  acipiaiiitance,  firft  tp  fee  him 
rkUen^  and  thi^a  Hi:  nde  him  youiiU^  You  vrWl  be 
enabled  iadctoMtitfic,  bow-  hr  hts  mci^it  is  toi  be  attrtw 
bated  to  the  fiaitt  or  ^ure  of  the  jockey,  how  ht  his 
condiaico  and  wind  ace  to  be  depended  upon,  aad 
wbotKec  be  liaa  been  nerel^  pamperod  for  Mt ;  whe> 
tber  bis  caxviaga  be  adroit,  caiHsful,  and  (afe,  over 
vcuf^  ways ;  whether  he  be  naturally  (hy  and  (kittrib, 
or<  has  taken  averfioa  to  particular  obje6ta ;  and  whether 
he  trot  .down  hill  in  a  firm  and  compact  way,  naturally 
throwing  his  weight  upon  bia  haunches,  and  bearinf 
light  on  the  hand,  or  wJiethcF  he  lean  forwflurd,  as  ? 
defiaou^  of  uiirig  hiis  nofe.  as  a-  fifth  leg.  Thia  laft  is  a 
confiden^tion  nevpr  to  bo  overlooked.  A  hack  dtoc 
Will  not  go*  well  down  hill>  may  fairly  be  pfonouaccd 
good  for  nothing,  were  it  only  becaufe  fuch  good  qua- 
liiical^on  i»  generally  the  coiifequence-  of  being  well- 
ikaped^  the  backward  pofition  ot  ^  flioulder>  and  the 
inclination  forward  of  the  haunches,  favouring  the  at- 
titude moft  pro^x^r  for  dsfcent.  LalVof  all,  ^ere  may 
be<fomethi«g  highly  difagreeabte  irt  the  motfom  or  car- 
riage of  a  horfo,  which  *a  pcrfon  carv  by  no  other  mcam 
difcover,  than  by  a^ially  riding  him. 

Much  obloquy  has^  in  all  periods,  fallen  upon 
dealers  in  horiba,  who  have  been  generally  fuppofcd 
more'pnme  to  trick  and  deception  "than  any  other  ch{5 
of  tradcfinen  ;  but  this  arifes  perhap  chiefly  from  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  conmiodity  in  which  they  deftl, 
and  amongft  a^  number  of  (habby  and  tricking  fellow^ 
(jwhiah  indeed'  aoe  to  bo  found  in  all  trades)  there  are 
no  doubt  many  faifi  and  honourable  mtn  in  this. 
Their  method  of  preparing  and  deckin?  out  their  goods 
forfale,  ha»  always  been  vehementiy  <^ried,  asdired- 
ly  calculaccdfor  the  puvpofes  of  deception:  diis  is  only 
inpart  true,  aa^faraa  tbe^  n^anceuvres  aie  intended  to 
conceal  unibundnefe*;  as  no  reafonableofajedton  can 
poObly  1^>  againd¥  thoir^efidoaToura  to>  fet  theuhorib 
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oflTco  the  bed  advantage.  The  grand  complaint  ie  on 
the  behalf  of  humanity^  the  laws  i^  whheh,  u^n  rtioft 
occafionsi  are  always  outraeed,  vfhcrtfort  a  change  of 
mcafures  vrould  be  a  defirable  evcnr,  artd  thii  U  cvi^ 
dcntlv  in  the  power  of  the  buyers. 

We  allude  principally  tO'thc  welUknown  ihible  d!f. 
dpline  among  dealei^,  of  figging  and  firings  I'he  fiiKt 
ii)  to  rhruit  a  com  {as  it  i«  ghraicdj  of  girtger  \t\m  the 
fundament  of  a  hotfe,  or  burden  of  a  niaro  the  inftarit 
of  beif%  led  out  to  fhcw,  for  the  purpofc  of  irrlttttiMj 
and  of  elevating  t)ie  tail,  which  is  tliereby  ufually 
oocked  up  in  a  monftrous  and  ludicrous  manner.  Firing 
ia  tltf  diicipline  of  the  whip,  which  is  ufcd  to  aroufe 
evcrv  fipark  o(  mettle  in  the  horfc.  This  lartor  Ib  an 
everUmng  fource  of  cnwltv,  ntrpetrated  by  a  race  of 
brutal  and  infcnfible  mifcrcantj,  who  \iiKHild  be  j!s  littlci 


WAR 

Hidgmehe  in  horfcui  and  the  ^ter  thir^bf  dfkh  A^>fl(» 
his  mark.  As  to  the  prmfK^fc,  as  imeWfetf  tb  ftvotif 
deception,  or  cover  uAloundrttA,  the  remedy  \\i  d!\Hys 
in  the  purchafcr's  otvn  hahtts. 

11U:ro  i«  d  prejudice  fortieWhnt  g^htr&l,  but  which 
holds  much  the  fert\e  relnrion  with  ffufh  thiit  piejudiOe.-i 
generally  do  ;  name?ly,  that  gftod  hoiTe*  arc  not  to  be 

tound  in  the  hand!  of  dealers ;  artd  vrt  frequently  fte 
it  iftfdrted  in  an  adv^rtifi^nu^f,  by  way  6f  additional 
recommendation  of  a  horfe,  that  he  dots  not  btilbHg  td 
a  dealer,  or  that  he  has  rtever  b^eri  ifl  a  dealer's  hnnds. 
It  is  yet  rtrmge,  thftt  a  nirtn  Whofe  livin^r  is  to  deal  in 
them,  who  hks  ft)  many  through  his  iiantis,  who  gbw 
to  th<J  tountRin-head  to  ha^e  them  frcfh  and  youngs 
and  whofe  imcteft  it  is  to  fell  good  hotfcs,  fhould  have 
noho  of  that  kind  to  iell  ;  and  (bfncwhaf  ir.Oic  fo,  that 


fcnipulous  to  derive  gain  from  'he  mrture  of  rheir  o^n  j  a  private  petfrtn  fliould  be  dofirous  of  parfing  with  fd 
{peclos.     Horfes,  whilft  in  fuch  hands,  live  ifl  a  con-  jfcarCtartd  valuable  a  comfhrniity.     I  will  agree,  that 


to  make  him  l!\cly  a.ivi  aj,t  to  fly,  even  at  the  foUnd 

of  a  man*s  foot;  and  .Ivs  'TorrccHon  from  habit,  from 

adefireof  reaping  nI!  it^  imaginary  benefit,  and  frOm 

fuppofed  caufcs  ofr  olfcnce,  h  often  performed  with  the 

utmoft  force.     But  the  barbarity  is  never  fo  monftrous, 

or  rather  hcllilh,  as  when  intliAkd  upon  the  debilitated 

and  crippled  t)bjcds  of  exccffivc  labour.     Too  much  of 

this  is  prai^ifcd  at  tlve  falcs  of  worn-out  poft<>hacks  and 

machincrs.     All  barbarity  is  totally  unncceflTary,  for 

the  intent  of  it  is  fo  generally  known,  that  it  cart  cfe- 

cei  ve  nobody  ;  nay,  it  often  has  the  cfl'crt  of  producing 

ftiddcn  cramps  in  a  horfe,  and  always  of  fp>iiiing  hi^ 

trot  up<in  a  Ihcw.     All  horfes  arc  fhcwn  to  the  bed 

advantpge  by  a  moderate  ufc  of  the  whip.     'l*hcrc  is 

alfo  a  cruel  Volly  prevalent  among  cow-jobbers,  name^ 

ly,  that  of  ftuckmg  the  cows,  as  it  is  called  ;    they 

oblige  thcfe  creatures  to  fuflxir  the  pains  of  retention, 

twenty-four,  or  perhaps  fortj'-cight  hours,  previous  to 

falc,  th'iit  tlicy  may  have  a  great  fhew  of  milk ;  as  if 

all  buyers  of  cows  were  not  aware  of  the  cuftom,  :md 

of  coniequtiioe  deception  muft  be  out  of  qucftion.    The 

plea  that  any  knowledge  of  the  animal  can  be  thence 

obtained,  is  ridiculous,    for  there  are  other  rules-  of  wifli  eafc  ;  it   llie  W^trcn  lliouh^  be  ii.«j.);il!i  ground, 

judging  infinitely  more  certain,  familiar  to  every  expc-    you  would  rei*p  but  lifflc  benefit  from  thcrA,  wet  being 


to  attach  to  him  ;  for  were  he  to  journey  into  the 
country, .  with  the  rcfolutif>n  to  buy  none  but  conrl 
horfes,  his  journeys  would  be  many,  and  his  purchiafcs 
few  indeed* 

Horfes  go  through  the  hands  of  fevcral  dcfcriptions 
of  petfons  before  they  reach  the  metropolis.  The  con- 
fiderable  breeders  fell  their  colts  to  another  clafs, 
whofe  buflnefs  it  is  to  keep  them  until  they  are  fit  for 
market  and  general  ufe.  Thefe  laft  difpofc  of  their 
horfes  either  at  their  country  fairs,  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  particular  connc<S!ions  in  town. 

WARRKN.  A  franchifc,  or  place  privileged,  either 
by  prefcription  or  grant  from  the  king,  to  keep  bcafts 
and  fowls  of  warn-n  in. 

The  word  now  is  generally  applied  to  a  quantity  of 
ground  fet  afide  for  rabbits,  'Sr. 

A  wafren,  as  well  as  other  things,  requires  a  proper 
place  and  jvarticular  fituation  ^  ir  thould  be  upon  a  fmall 
afcent,  cxpofcd  to  the  eiill  or  fourh  ;  the  foil  that  is 
moO  fuifithlc  to  it,  is  that  wliieh  is  f.mdy  ;  for  to  make 
a  warren  in  a  flrong  clayey  gn/und,  ^^(;uKi  be  the  way 
iLi  hiiidtr  die  labbitj;  fruui  ri.iikMiix  thcmrdves  burrows 


rienccd  man.  Many  cows  get  inflamed,  and  cvcil  in- 
durated udders  from  this  pradticc,  from  which  they 
never  pcrfe»flly  recover. 

To  return  to  figging  and  firing.     The  London  dealers, 
with  (omc  few  eiCceptions,  permit  no  fervant  to  fliew  a 


injurious  to  thtfe  animals. 

A  warren,  properly  fpCaklng,  i<i  a  coiyi)ioc  which  is 
cut  everj'  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  yeiirs,  according  as 
the  owner  thcra»f  thinks  fit;,  orheiwife  he  muft  be 
content  to  have  it  according  as  the  fituation  of  the 

horfe,  without  h'ving  previoully  figged  him,  under  a   grt>i:nd  will  ?illow. 

certain  forftjir.     Thty  affert,  they  arc  obliged  to  pur-  |     He  ought  to  take  all  the  due  precajtions,  that  h's 

chafe  horfes  in  flic  c»iunt!V  fliewn  in  that  manner,  and    warren  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  riubits  may  eafily 

that  they  can  do  no  lefs,  m  juflicc  to  themfelves,  than 

to  Ihcw  iheni  under  ^mllar  advantages  in  town  ;  the 

truth  is,  the  cuftom   is  inveterate  among  them,  and 

they  can  fee  no  beauty  or  merit  in  a  horfe,  unlefs  he  is 


habitu^.te  themfefves  to  it:  but  hfT^/  to  fuc.ccd  therein, 
men's  fentirtients  differ:  ancient  authors,  wlio  have 
wrote  v.[nm  this  fubjeci,  fay,  th.it  it  mufr  be  furround- 
ed  v/ith  walls ;  but  othn^s  think  tins  extravagancv,  and 
transformed  into  a  Merry-y\ndrew,  and  jumps  about  jthat  the  expehce  will  by  much  exceed  the  profit;  and 
from  fide  to  fide  as  if  dilhadled,  knocking  his  buckle-  indeed  we  find  not  many  that  arc  fo  intlofcd,  but  every 
bones  againfl  ev^'^y  wall  he  goes  near.  But  a'l  this  is  jone  is  at  his  own  liberty  as  to  that. 
but  a  poor  recommendation  to  a  man  of  taftc  and       Mr.  Ckomel's  opinion  is,  that  a  wancn  o.inht  to 

3U3  ""      be 
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1»C  eneomj^afled  b)r  a  good  ditch;  and  though  fuch  an  | 
inclofure, cannot  hinder  the  rabbits  from  going  out,  at 
Icaft  if  it  be  not  filled  with  water,  ytt  it  may  be  hoped 
no  damage  may  accrue  therefrom,  when  once  they  arc 
accullomed  to  the  place,  to  which  they  will  keep, 
though  th^re  be  neither  walls  nor  ditches  to  hem  them 
in.  He  that  makes  a  warren,  is  at  liberty  to  make  it 
as  large  as  he  pleafes,  the  extent  is  not  to  be  limited  ; 
only  this  may  oe  obferved,  that  the  more  fpacious  it  is, 
^he  more  it  will  be  to  the  owner's  profit. 

I  do  not  know,  fays  the  fame  author,  how  thofc 
who  have  wrote  before  me  upon  the  fubjeft  of  warrens, 
i^^ve  given  their  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  furrounded 
with  ditches,  full  of  water,;  they  muft  either  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  rabbits,  or  they  muft  not : 
if  they  were,  why,  fince  they  know  moifture  to  be  in- 
jurious.  to  thefc  animals,  (hould  they  advife  a  thing 
that  mod  contributes  to  it,  by  biringing  water  about  by 
the  means  of  ditches  ?  Is  not  this  aUing  againft  the 
courfe  of  nature  ?  and  if  they  were  not  fenfible  of  the 
matter,  they  could  have  no  reafon  to  prefcribe  what 
muft  naturally  tend  to  the  detrirnent  of  a  warren ;  and 
thcreioie  witaout  troubling  themfelves  about  what  will 
become  of  the  rabbits  that  are  put  into  a  warreii,  let 
them  make  one  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  is  before  de* 
fcribed,  and  furrounded  with  good  dry  ditches,  a^d  it 
will  be  fufficient. 

If  you  have  but  few  rabbits,  to  ftock  your  warren 
with,,  you  mud  exercife  the  more  patience,  to  wait  for 
the  pleafure  and  profit  you  may  expe£l;  from  it ;  fuch 
things  there  are  in  this  world,  time  is  required  before 
men  can  make  their  advantages  of  them,  therefore  you 
mud  wait :  a  warren  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  it  cannot 
too  fooR  abound  with  fubje£ls  that  are  proper  for  it,  fo 
as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  yield  good  profit  to  the 
owner :  thofe  who  defire  to  have  a  warren  fobn,  ought 
to  furniOi  themfelves  with  a  certain  number  of  does  big 
with  young  ;  thefe  animals,  by  their  young  ones,  will 
multiply  in  time ;  but  they  muft  not  for  tne  firft  two 
years  be  liunted,  and  but  a  little  the  third ;  but  thofe 
who  have  moil  knowledge  in  this  kind  of  management, 
take  care  to  ftock  their  warren,  by  the  means  of  a  great 
number  of  conies,  and  it  is  kept  up  the  better  when  this 
is  done. 

WARREN.  The  next  franchife  in  <legree  to  a 
park,  is  the  liberty  and  franchife  of  a  free  warren ; 

The  bcafts  and  fowls  whereof  are  faid  to  be  four,^/z. 
the  hare,  ihe  a)ney,  the  pheafant,  and  the  ^partridge, 
aud  no  other,  (being  ^fucn  as  ms^  be  taken  by  long- 
winged  hawks)  that,  for  the  molt  part,  there  are  no 
officers  in  a  wan  en,  but  the  mafter  of  the  game,  or  the 
keeper,  and  that  there  is  noneceflity  of  inclofmg  the 
lame,  as  there  is  of  a  park. 

And  that  bccaufe  a  foreft,  in  dignity,  is  both  the 
higheft,  and  the  greateft  franchife  ;  So  it  doth  compre* 
titnd  in  it  a  ch^e,  a  park,  and  a  free  warren ;  for 
'which  reafon  the  beafts.of  the  xhafe,  and  beafts  and 
(owLs  of  the  warren>  are  as  much  priTileged  within  a 
foreft,  as  the  bcafts  of.the  foreft  are,  every  foceft  being 
m  itielf  a  chafe,  though  a  chafe  be  not  a  foreft,  but 
»  part  of  it ;  and  the  like  may  be  faid'  of  a  park  or 


warren. 


'Fbr  which  Teafim,  the  hunting,  httrtiifg,'or  killtni; 
any  of  the  beafts  or  fowls  of  chafe,  park,  or  warren, 
within  the  limits  of  the  foreft,  is  a  trefpafs  of  the 
foreft,  and  to  be  poniflied  only  by  the  laws  of  the  ford, 
and  not  otherwife. 

Although  it  is  faid  before,  that  the  beafts  and  fo^ls 
of  the  warden  arc  the  hare,  the  coney,*  the  phcafani, 
and  the  partridge,  yet  my  Lord  Coke  accounteth  all 
fowls  fera^  natura.  There  be  both  beafts  and  fowls  of 
the  '^warren,  faith  he ;  beafts,  as  hares,  conies,  and 
roes  ;  fowls  of  two  forts,  vi%.  terreflres^  and  aquaiihi ; 
{t\  e.  land  fowl,  and  water  fowl) ;  tnat  the.  Urnjlm  arc 
of  two  foits,  Jylvtftrei^  u  e.  of  the  woods,  and  eampefirtSy 
i,t.  of  the  plain  fields  ;  the  firft  are  the  pheafant,  wood- 
cock, i^c.  the  fecond,  partridge,  quail,  ilfc,  the  aqua- 
tileSf  or  water  fowl,  as  mallara,  hern,  tiTr,' 

WART,  An  excrefcence,  or  fuperfluity  of  fpongy 
flelh  that  rifes  in  the  hinder  pafterns  of  co^ch-horfcs, 
almoft  as  big  as  a  walnut. 

A  wart  fuppurates  and  voids  red  ftinking  matter,  and 
is  not  cured  but  for  a  time,  for  it  returns  again. 

H^artf  ^fpongy  Exfrefcttici  near  tbe  Eye  of  a  Horft. 

This  imperfeSida  proceeds  from  congealed  jilegm 
lodged  there,  which  in  time  caufes  the  eye  to  wafte,  or 
to  grow  little,  if  it  be  not  remedied. 

For  the  cure :  put  three  ounces  of  the  powder  of  cop- 
peras into  a  crucible,  on  a  charcoal  fire^  keeping  tne 
matter  ftirrtng  from 'time  to  time;  but  take  care  to 
avoid  the  fteams  ;  continue  a  pretty  &nart  heat  till  the 
matter  grows  fomewhat  reddifti ;  then  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  when  it  is  cooled,  break  it,  and  beat  tbe 
matter  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  then  incorporate  four 
ounces  of  this  powder  with  five  ounces  of  album  rbafis, 
and  make  an  ointment,  to  be  applied  cold  to  the  warts; 
anoint  them  liehtly  every  day,  and  they  will  fall  off 
like  kernels  of  nuts,  without  caufing  any  fwelling  in 
the  part. 

But  you  nvuft  take  care  to  anoint  nothing  but  the 
warts,  nor  muft  you  work  or  ride  the  borfe  ouriDg  the 
application  of  the  ointment. 

As  foon  as  the  warts  are  fallen  ofT,  which  will  be  in 
a  month's  time,  drefs  the  fores  with  the  Countefss 
ointment,  and  it  will  compleat  the  cure  in  a  month 
more ;  for  the  fores  are  ufually  very  deep  where  the 
warts  are  very  large. 

WASPS  may  be  deftroycd  by  fmoaking  the  hatch  or 
hollow  tree  with  any  ftinking  combuftible  article,  or 
by  fcalding  them  with  boiling  water.  By  putting  cy- 
der, verjuice,  wine,  or  any  U)ur  or  fwect  liquor,  in  a 
fhort-necked  phial  ;  you  may  alfo  lay  fweet  apples, 
the  entrails  ot  bcafts  or  fUh,  oiher  flelh,  or  treacle,  in 
an  earthen  difti,  with  a  little  water«  or  any  liquid ;  and 
hj  thefc  means  you  may  dcftrOy  CTeat  numbers  of  them. 
Thruftiog  pieces  of  lighted  brimftone-rags  into  the  nefts 
of  wafps,  and  immediately  covering  their  holes  with 
earth,  will  deft roy  them.  A  copper  coin  of  any  kind 
held  tor  a  ft)ort  time  to  the  part  wounded  by  a  wafp,  is 
an  excellent  remedy. 

WATERS  FOR.  Fish.  If  you  have  a  pond  that  is 
fupplied  by  a  white  fat.  water,  upon  great  rains  you 
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may  put  in  at  firft  three  hundred  carps  fer  acrcj,  if 
there  be  three  or.  four  acres  of  pond ;  out  otherwife, 
jou  muft  not  put  in  fo  many :  and  it  will  be  proper 
to  put  in  alfo  forty  or  fifty  tenches  for  a  trial ;  bccaufe 
this  (brt  of  water  is  very  proper  for  carp,  but  being  laid 
dry  fome  time  may  do  well  tor  tenches -alfo. 

Perches  may  be  added  to  what  number  you  pleafe, 
as  fuppofe  fix  hundred,  for  they  are  great  breeders  ; 
and  being  alfo  fi(he$  of  prey,  they  devour  their  own 
fbccies  as  muchr  if  not  more,  tnan  aqy  other  fifti. 
And  thefe  are  accounted  one  of  the  beft  forts  of  fifli. 

Take  care  how  you  put  bream  into  thefe  waters,  for 
they  grow  up  very  flowly,  though  they  will  at  length 
beyonic  very  large,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  breed  fo 
prodigioufly,  and  have  fuch  a  (limy,"  nafty  fry,  as  both 
robs  and  iouls  the  water,  which  renders  it  unfit  for 
other  ijib.;  but  when  a  wat^  is  ten  or  twelve  acres  in 
extent,  and  fed  with  fome  brook,  winter  and  fummer, 
they  will  do  well ;  otherwife  not  to  be  made  ufe  of. 

As  for  pike,  they  are  dangerous  guefts  in  fuch  ponds, 
for  if  they  are  grown  b|g^,  they  will  devour  the  bed  fifli, 
and  depopulate  the  water ;  but  if  you  can  get  one  hun* 
dred  jacks  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  nine  inches, 
you  may  put  them  together  with  the  carps,  into  great 
waters,  fo  that  your  carps  be  not  lefler  than  nine  or 
tea  inches ;  but  you  muft  not  let  them  continue  there 
more  than  two  years  ;  after  which  time  put  them  into 
their  peculiar  ponds,  where  being  duly  fed,  they  will 
grow  to  be  very  large  and  fine  fi(h. 

It  is  not  ckpedient  to  ftock  great  Handing  waters 
with  eels,  for  they  are  but  of  flow  growth  ;  and  being 
alfo  but  of  an  inaifferent  fize,  they*  will  be  lean  and 
dry  ;  but  fuch  moats  into  which  the  finks  of  houfes 
drain,  are  places  in  which  they  will  thrive  well. 

Thiefe  diredions  relate  particularly  to  the  firft  flock- 
ing of  new-made  ponds ;  but  after  one,  two,  or  three 
year^,  (for  they  muft  not  continue  longer  full)  when 
you  come  to  re-ftock,  and  fa,  on  all  occafions, .  you 
may  put  three  or  four  hundred  carps,  and'eight  hun«. 
dred-  tench  {if  the  water  feeds  them)  into  an  acre,  befides 
perches. 

You  muft  likewife  take  notice,  that  if  the  fi(h  with 
which  you  ftock  your  ponds,  be  taken  out  of  over- 
flocked  ponds,  which  renders  them  lean  and  poor,  you 
muft  at  the  fame  time  double  your  ftock,  or  elfe  the 
too  fudden  plenty  of  food  at  the  firft  will  furfeit  them, 
and  they  will  die  of  over- much  blqod,  as  has  been 
found  by  experience; 

WATEk  Pft4iPKR  FOR  HoRS£S.  The  prefervation 
of  horfes  depends  confiderably  on  the  water  they  drink 
while  they  are  travelling :  that  which  is  leaft  quick 
and  penetrating  is  beft  \  a  river  being  preferable  to  a 
fpring,  and  a  fountain  to  a  draw-well. 

However,  if  a  man  is  obliged  to  let  his  horfe  drink 
fuch  penetrating  water,  it  ought  to  be  fet  in  the  fun, 
or  fome  of  it  warmed  to  correSt  the  fliarpnefs  of  the 
tefi  ;  or  it  may  be  a  little  amended  by  ftirrins  it  about 
with  the  hand,  or  throwing  hay  among  it ;  but  if  the 
water  be  extreme  quick  and  piercing,  mingle  warm 
water  or  wheat  bran  with  it,  and  that  will  fufiicientiy 
coned  the  fault. 


WATERING  OP  Horsss.  The  due  perfonniiice 
of  this  requires  the  obfervance  of  the  following  rules: 

All  the  while  vou  are  upon  a  journey,  let  your  horfe 
drink  of  the  firft  good  water  you  come  to,  after  feveii 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  it  be  in  fummer-time,  and 
after  nine  or  ten  in  winter.    « 

That  is  accounted  good  water,  which  is  neither*  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  ftinking. 

This  is  to  be  done,   unlefs  you  would  have  hiih 

S[aUop  a  long  time  after  drinking;  for  if  fo,  you  muft 
brbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  of  England  to  run  and  gal- 
lop hor^s  after  drinking,  which  we  call  waterings 
courfes,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind,  yet 
fays  M.  Dfi  SoLLEYSEL,  It  is  the  moft  pernicious  prac* 
tice  that  can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many 
are  rendered  purfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
fix  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
draught  ;  and  notwithltanding  he  be  warm*  and  fweac 
very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
you  have  four  or  five  miies  to  ride,  he  will  be  better 
after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  n6ne  at 
all :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  is  vei^  wann» 
you  fliould  at  coming  out  oi  the  water,  redouble  your 
pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm  the  wa- 
ter in  his  belly. 

You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  during 
the  whole  time  of  your  journey  ;  becaufe  if  when  you 
happen  to  bait,  he  oe  hot,  of  iweaty,  you  muft  not  let 
him  drink  for  a  long  time,  becaufe  it  would  endamer 
his  life ;  and  when  his  bridle  is  uken  ofl^  his  exceflive 
thirft  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he  will  not 
offer  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two ;  which^ 
perhaps,  your  occafions  will  not  allow  you  for  a.baiting 
time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render  him  unfit 
for  travel. 

If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your 
inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  twoor  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  his  belly  ;  this  will  cleanfe  his  legs ;  and  the 
coldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  humours,  and 
prevent  them  from  defcending.  r 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have  not 
had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the  road,  he 
will,  when  unbridled,  eat  but  very  little,  therefore 
he  fhould  have  his  oats  given  him  waflied  in  ale  or  beer, 
or  only  fome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed  him  again 
after  he  has  drank. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often  fpoiled 
by  giving  them  oacs  before  their  water  ;  becaufe  they 
fay,  the  water  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out  of. 
the  ftomach  undigefted.  But  M.  de  Sollkyssl  af. 
firms,  that  though  it  be  the  common  cuftom  not  to  do. 
it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both  be- 
fore and  after,  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be  warm,  and 
has  been  hard  lid,  for  they  will  be  a  great  deal  the  bet* 
ter  for  it,  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  Gck. 

• 

'  Green  Water  for  munj  Sorrances,  • 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Roman  viiriol,  and  as 
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mma  fodit:  ahunt  an  oonct  ef  vtrdigris*  and  two 
ounces  of  copperas,  itiuce  them  alt  to  a  very  ine  pow* 
4er,  and  put  them  into  a  tivo-quait  bot(le,  into  vihich 
pour  a  <)uan  of  the  beft'^nd  ftvongefl  white' wiiM  vine- 
^r  ;  dlien  havinir  cied  feane  pieces  o£  lead  et  iron  jfcont 
the  rteck  of  it,  tiiat  fo  it  may  -fink*  put  a  hard  roH  of 
hay  in  the  bottom  o£  aicettie,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  may  not  touch  the  kettle ;  tinn  cuitmg  three 
notches  in  the  fides  of  the  >ork,  left  the  bottle  fiioild 
break,  ftop  up  the  botrie,  fet  it  in  the  ket^o  upon  the 
hay,  fo  that  it  may  (land  upright ;  then  put  fo  much 
cold  water  into  the .  kettle,  that  about  tyfo  or  three 
inches  of  tlie  neck  of  the  botile  may  remain  above  the 
water;  then  hang  the  kettle  over  tl>e  i^e,  and  make  it 
boil  for  half  an  houiu  or  fo  long  till  the  vinegar  h^^ 
diflblved  the  powder;  taking  the  bottle  om  now  and 
then,  and  (baking  the  vinegar  and  powders  together ; 
and  when  you  And  that  they  are  well  mixedt  toke 
tl|em  off  the  fire,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopped  with  » 
corii,  ferule. 

The  Method'  cftflingtt  is  us  fallows: 

Tdle  an  earthen  pan  which  will  hold  about  twelve 
qoortit  fill  this  with  chamber-lye,  that,  has  been  made 
by  healthy,  found,  and  young  perfons ;  and*  the  ftoter 
the  chamber- lye  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  ufe.  .  It 
ought  to  Aand^  in  the  pan  at  loaA  three  weeks  before 
you  life  it. 

'  It  will  be  proper  to  have  a  pailful  of  it  always  ready ; 
and  when  you  ha!ve  aecafien  to  ufe  this  medicine  for  a 
moderate  grief,  half  a  pint,  or  better,  of  the  above 
Aftribed  vmegar,  with  a  quart  of  the  ftale"  chamber* 
lye,  or  il  you  would  have  it  ftronger,  more  of  the 
idnegar:  then  they  being  mixed  together  cold»  for 
if  tn  winter,  hot)  bathe  the  legs,  heels,  or  parts 
of  the  hor(e  aflfetRed  with  it,  twice  a  day. 

As  to  the  virtues  of  this  water,  it  is  the  beft  remedy 
yet  known  in  tiK  world,  \Bi  titer  for  the  prevemion  or 
core  of  many  great  and  dangerous  forrances,  to  which 
horfes  ate  Itcme ;  a».malender»,  which  ir  cures  at  onee 
or  twice  dreffing. 

The  maf^^,  ekher  dty  or  wet,  rat-tails,  fcratcbes, 
geordfd  or  nrelUd  legs  and  heels  ;  it  alfo  prevents  and 
(ftires  the  greafe  fiallfen  into  the  legs  and  heels. 

And  it  will  alio  cure  the  farcy,  if  to  thefe  two 
laA-named  dileafes  you  purge  the  horfe  before, 
agad  once,  twice,  or  three  times  during  the  time  of 
cnrc. 

It  is  a  noble  cleanser  and  healer  t>f  all  (Vubborn  and 
foul  ulcers  and  wminds  in  a  horfe ;  preventing  the 
breeding  of  worms,  and^all  proud  flefii  in  wounds,  as 
well  as  a  repeller  or  driver  away  of  any  flux  of  humours 
trom  WJ  pnrt;  aMb  clifts  and  cracks  in  the  heels, 
pains,  V€.  prevenimg  wihd'galls,  by  its  repellent  and 
ftrengthemng  quaJiry. 

The  green  water  alone,  without  the  chamber-lye,  is 
the  heft  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  all  (iftulas,  cankers, 
and  galled  backs,  not  difpofing,  fuch  forrances  to  rot, 
fefier,  and  grow  worfe,  as  all  greafy  and  oily  medi- 
cisesiio. 
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An  excillM  Efe  ff^Un 


Reduce  lapis calaminaris  to  a  vory-flne  powder;  a((b 
[taihe  poivder  of  the  b^A  bole  aimmmiac,  called  t^n'an 
ibole,  and  thobeft  white  vitriol,  of  each  an  ounce:  put 
'them  into  a  new  eartbeo  pipkin,  whioh  wilt  hold  four 
quarts,  and  boil  them  till  tlie  liquor  is  confumed  to 
three  quarters  of «  pint ;  then  let  it  fettle,  andpotir  off 
the  clear  from  the  feeoes ;  so  whioh  elear  \\i\nQT,  icl4 
two  drachms  of  Ibccharum  fetutfli,  eommonly  olH 
fonr  of  lead;  fak  of  vitriol,  two  drachms;  camphor 
diflblved  in  if  kit  of  wine,  belter  than  a  qnarterot  an 
ounce;  tin£bjre  of  aloes,  better  than  half,  but  not  quite 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  ;  uAtaft  water,  three  quar- 
ters  or  a  pint ;  prtparod-tuRy,  near,  bat  not  quite,  haif 
an  ounee :  mix  all  thefe  together,  and  keep  it  in  a 
bottle  for  ufe* 

It  is  one  of  the  be(f  eyewaters  for  hoifes  extant,  for 
{ill  difeafes  of  the  eyes,  as  pin  and  web,  pearls,  clouds, 
blood -(hotten,  fore  and  running  eye^,  (alt,  hot,  and 
(harp  rheume,  ulcers,  fifhilas,  l^uifes,  ftripes,  (and  if 
tt  be  mixed  wkh  a.  fmali  quantity  of  noney  1  alfo 
moon-blind,  dnsngthening  the  i|ght  to  a  i^iracle,  br 
only  fyringing  it  into  the  eyes  a  fyringe  full  two  or  three 
timet  a  day.  , 

At  to  iu  extraordinary  virtues*,  a  certain  author  gives 
the  following  mftance : 

A  young  unruly  horfe  being  put  into  a  cart,  in  order 
to  learn  mm  to  draw,  was  fo  reiUve,  that  two  or  three 
men  dovM  fcarco  govern  him,  fo  that  one  of  the  tuen, 
violently  whipping  htm  over  the  face,  be  happened 
to  receive  a  moA  ckngerons  flroke  by  a  knotted  whip. 
cord,  in  the  eye-,  fo  that  the  cord  had  quite  cat  thiDugh 
the  firft  coat  of  the  eye,  fo  deep,  tnar  the  dent  ot 
wound  would  more  than  bury  the  whip- cord ;  and  th^t 
wound  %vas  all  along  the  middle  of  the  fight  of  the  e^e, 
which  inflamed  the  eye  and  eye«*Iids  to  that  degree, 
that  the  eye  grew  as  big  as  orK*s  flft ;  and  all  the  be({ 
farriers  judged  it  impoflible  to  recover  the  fight ;  but 
the  eye- lid  being  batned^with  a  rag  dipped  in  a  lirtle 
hot  beer,  in  which  a  little  butter  had  been  boiled,  and 
a  handful  of  fage  leaves,  as  hot  as  the  horfe  could  en- 
dure if,  the  fwelling  was  then;by  foon  biought  down ; 
and  then  two  or  three  fyringes  full  of  the  abovcfaid 
water  at  a  time  being  injetSted  into  the  eye,  and  that 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  made  a  perfedt*  ctnre  of  the 
eye  in  lefs  than  a  week,  and  reftored  the  horfe  to  his 
flght  as  before. 

Re  J  fFokr. 

This  is  a  filthy  hmnoor  iHutng  From  any  woond, 
forc>  or  ulcer,  'in  a  horfe,  whicb  fo  long  as  it  rcmafitt 
in,  does  fo  potfon  them,  that  they  are  not  to  be  cured 
till  it  is  brought  out. 

To  cflTeA  this,  take  the  root  of  tl][e  herb  called  Good 
King  Henry,  or  All  Good,  and  boil  it  in  water,  and  give 
it  him ;  or  give  him  a  good  handful  of  nmftard-ieed 
beaten  (mail,  in  white  wine  vingear,  two  or  three  tiroes 
together,  one  after  another ;  but  you  mnft  be  fure  to 
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keep  his  belljr  rubbed  witb  a  mcfi  long  (lick  ftf  tW6 
men,  one  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  Ore  other. 

WATERS  OR  HcMouts  iw  HoRsfcs.  Therr  hind 
legs  are  fubje£t  to  cert^n  white,  (harp,  and  corrcmt 
humours  or  waters,  which  happen  very  rarely  in  the 
fore-JegSy  and  are  dircovcred  by  fearching  the  pafterns, 
if  a  moiJ^nefs  be  found  beneath  the  hair,  which  is  ex- 
tremely ftinking,  and  will  grow  all  round  the  paftcrn 
and  paftem  joint,  and  fometimes  almoft  up  to  the  very 
ham. 

Thefe  waters  do  frequently  caufe  the  pafterns  to 
fwell,  keep  the  legs  fti7,  make  the  horfe  lean,  and 
fcparatc  the  flcfh  from 'the  coronet,  near  the  heels. 

They  niay  be  eafity  put  a  (lop  to  in  their  beginning, 
but  after  they  have  been  of  fome  continuance,  it  is  an 
error  of  thofe  who  intend  to  difperfe  them ;  tor  although 
they  may  dry  them  up  for  a  tirtie,  yet  they  wifl  return 
and  bteak  out  again. 

As  for  the  cure;  if  it  be  begun  in  winter  time,  thtey 
mill  occa(ion  a  great  dea)  of  trouble;  but  in  the  fnm- 
mer  time,  the  white  honey  charge  will  produce  fncfa 
cfTcfls  as  are  beyond  expcAation. 

for  fVatery  Eyn. 

This  infirmity  proceeds  either  from  rheumatic  and 
moift  humours,  or  from  fome  (Iroke  or  blow^  either 
with  a  whip,  (lick,*  or  foch  like,  and  the  cure  is, 

Fir(>  bleed  him  in  the  eye-vein,  then  melr  pitch, 
ma(hch,  and  rofin,  of  each  equal  quantities  together, 
and  fpread  it  with  a  fiick  over  his  temples;  then  lay 
(brae  wool  over  it,  fo  as  to  He  flat  to  his  head. 

Then  having  difTolved  fome  alum  in 'white-^wine, 
wafh  his  eyes  with  it;  or  blow  fome  powder  of  tutty 
into  them;  or  you  may  mix  a  little  tutty  with  fide  ho- 
ney, and  touch  the  corner  of  the  eye  with  it,  and  yoti 
will  find  the  plaifter  will  Iqofen  and  fall  o^,  as  the 
humour  decreafes. 

WATERY  Sores  ik  Horses.  There  is  a  certain 
flinking  or  fretting  matter,  which  iilues  out  of  the 
}>ores,  and  deadens  the  (kin  of  the  paftern,  fetlock,  and 
Ibmetimes  of  the  whole  leg  of  a  horfe,  and  is  fo  eorro- 
live,  that  it  loofens  the  hoof  from  the  coronet  'at  the 
bed,  appearing  on  the  (kin  in  form  of  a  very  white 
and  malignant  matter,  which  (hews  the  greatnels  of  the 
corruption* 

The  breaking  out  of  this  matter  is  always  u(heted 
in  by  a  fwelling,  and  accompanied  with  nam,  and  at 
1^  acquiring  a  venomous  qualitv,  it  is  (ucceeded  by 
warts,  clefts,  and  nodes,  which  in  procefs  of  time, 
over,  run  the  whole  part,  and  render  the  curp  very  dif- 
ijcuh. 

It  commonly  appears  at  firfl  on  the^  (ide  of  the  paf- 
tern,^ and  afterwards  rifes  up  to  the  middle  oir  the  leg, 
jjeeiihg  off  fome  part  of  the  hain 

As  tor  the  cure;  as  foon  a;s  you  perceive  a  horfe  to 
be  feized  with*  this  diflemper,  let  him  blood' (^aringly, 
cwQ  pounds  of  blood  will  be  enough ;  then  give  him 
every  morning  for  eight  days  togetlier,  a  decoftrow  of 
fuuaiacum,,or  of  box-wood,and'  afterwards  purge  him, 
obfierviag  the- fame  method  as  is  prelbrtbed  Tor  the 
Farcin,  which jtf. 


Irt  the  mean  thne  ytm  muft  fhavc  a#ay  fhe  haif,  Rfi* 
if  the  leg  be  not  goisrded,  rub  the  fore  places  very 
hard  with  a  Wifp,  tif  order  t^itpj;^  the  fallowing  oM* 
mem  for  drawing  tip  water  fores : 

Take  a  jpound  of  black  foap,  an  otdinitf  t}^  Foti 
of  forrit  or  wine,  two  ouncres  of  conrmohftilt  beatert 
fmall,  and  three  <)unces  of  burfi t  ahifii,  with  a  ffliflcfeflt 
quantity  of  meal :  make  ai;i  ointment  of  thefe,  t6  be 
laid  on  the'  part  without  afiy  t6i^CT\tig  or  bartdagc. 
The  next  day  wafh  the  place  clean  with  new-made 
urine,  and  apply  the  ohitftrent  feverat  CtBtes,  waflflitgit 
as  before. 

WATER  SPANIEL;  hoiiiTbffaJn  ahJl order  fufh fat  A$ 

Game  i5»  Fowf/t^. 

•  The  watrr-dog  i^  6f  fbch  gefiefal  tffe,  amtf  18  tattle 
mon  amongft  as,  that  tliere  ncetfs  tia  great  Mcriptiew 
of  him  ;  bttt  there  are  great  cfifRrreoces  ameiin[|ft  tilefti| 
as  well  in  proportrorf,  as  othenvifc. 

Ai  to  cotouT,  the  cufious  will  make  i  dilfafettefey  sta 
the  lA^ck  to*  be  the  bdf  sftid  hardrefl ;  the  tpaittd  ot 
pied,  qurckeft  of  fcent,  and  the  fiycr-hucrf  qfridieft  iti 
fwimmin^  :  but,  m  truth,  cotoor  is  nor  mat^W;  ^ 
wiWiom  doubt  there  are  goofi  and  batf  of  atll  cofcwrt,  fttd 
Aat  by  expcrictrce  is  found :  hot  his  breeding,  frainfng 
crp,  amf  coming  of  a  gnod  kind,  are  the  cMcf  Airtgs ; 
yet  k  muft  tye  cofrfHred,  that  a?  to.  handfbmeneft^  the 
colmir  is  to  be  regarded^  fo  if  the  proportion  as'  to  the 
flmpe ;  tnd  then  his  headihotritl  be  rotmd,  WiA  cnrled 
hair,  his  ears  broad  an<^  hanging,  his  eves  fiili  afrd 
lively,  his  nofe  (hort,  his  Irps  Kkc  unfo  aii  mwncFs,  his 
neck  thick  and  fhorf,  his  (honlders  bfoad,  Ms  legi 
fhaight,  his  chrne  fqcranre,  his  ribs  with' a  coolpalff,  l5a 
buttocks  round,  his  thighs  brawny,  his  beHy  gaunti  Ma 
patterns  (trongand  dew- clawed,  and  his  fore-ffeet  lortg 
and  round,  with  his  hair  in  general  long  and  curled, 
not  loofe  and  (hageed  ;  for  the  (trft  flieweth  hardSnefs 
and  ftrength  to  endure  the  water,  aild  the  other  iffuch 
tendernels  and  weaknefs. 

Now  for  the  trainingand  bringing  him  up  you  cannot 
begin  too  early,  I  mean  to  teach  him  obedience,  when 
he  can  bat  lap,  for  that  is*  the  principal  thmr  to  be 
learned ; .  for  being  made  to  obey,  tie  is  then  reacn^  uy  db 
vour  commands ;  therefore  fo  foon  as  he  can  lap,  teach 
nim  to  coiich  and  lie  clofe,  not  daring  to  ftir  frbm'  that 
po(!ure  without  your  commands  \  ai^  the'  beti^er*  to  ef« 
reft  this,  aN'dys  cherffli  him  when  he  does  your  will, 
and  correal  him  wheii  he  difobeys  :  and  be  fure  to  ob^ 
ierve,  that  in  rhe  firfl  crachiiig  him  you  never  let  him 
eat  any  thing,  but  when  hedbes  foineihiiig  to  deferve  it, 
that  he  may  therefbre  know  that  food  is  ir  thing 'that 
Cometh  not  by  chance,  or  by  a  liberaft  hand,  but  6nlf 
for  a  rrward  tor  welKdoing^  and  tliis  will  mrfk^  Mm* 
not  only  wrlltn|  to  leam,  but  aM  to  rttutttAtP  wtat 
he  is  taught  wuhour  blows,  and  to  thaif  end,  hw<vfr  no 
more  teachers  than  one,  for  variety  breeds  conrfbioit, 
as  teaching  divers  wa)*s,  fo  that  Ivtfcaii  learii' no  way 
well. 

Another  thing  is,  ypu  mud  be*  very  cott^hint  to  the 
words  of  direHion  by  whii^h  }*ou  teach  him,  chafing 
ilich  as*  are'  nrolf  pertineot  to  thaf-  purpofe.  Mid  tluM 

words 


WAT* 


WAT 


words  that  you  firA  ufe,  do  not  alter,  for  dogs  take  no- 
tice of  the  found,  not  of  the  Engflfb^So  that  the  lead  al- 
teration puts  them  to  a  ftand  :  for  example,  if  you  teach 
him  to  couch  at.  the  word  dnuhy  this  will  be  a  known 
command  unto  him ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  to  ufe 
more  words  than  what  is  ncceffary  fpr  one  and  the  fame 
ihin^,  is  to  overload  his  memory,  and  caufe  forgetfulnefs 
inhim. 

And  this  method  fliould  be  obfervcd,  as  to  the  felting- 
doff^        . 

^  You  qiuft  teach  him  alfo  to  know  the  word  of  cor- 
reSion,  and  rcprehenfion,  for  no  leffon  can  be  taught 
without  a  fault ;  and  no  fault  ftould  efcape  without  rc- 
prehenfion,.or  at  Icaft  of  chiding,  and  in  this  be  as  con- 
ftant  to  a  word;  as.  Go  to,  Jirrah,  rafcal,  or  the  like; 
wjiich  at  firft  ftiould  be  uied  with  a  iafli  or  jerk,  to 
make  ,him  know,  that  it  is  a  word  of  wrath  or  anger ; 
neither  muft  fuch  words  proceed  from  you  lovingly  or 
gently,  but  with  paffion  and  roughncfs  of  voice,  toge- 
ther with  fiercenels  of  looks,  that  tHc  whelp  may  trem- 
ble when  he  hears  you  fpcak  thus^  You  muft  have  cer- 
tain words  of  cherifliing  when  he  hath  done  well,  that 
hemaybe  thereby  encouraged,  as.  That's  a  good  boy,  well 
done^  or  the  like,  ufing  therewith  chearfulnels  of  fpepch, 
nor  without  aflions  of  favour,  as  fpitting  in  his  mouth, 
clapping  him  on  the  back,  and  the  like;  you  muft 
alto  ulc  fome  words  of  advice,  that  when  he  is  at 
his  fport,  he  may  the  better  perform  the  fame,  and 
they  may  ferve    to  fpur  or   put    him  forward  with 

more  chearfulnefs  ol  fpirit,  as,  Take  bftd,  hem,  or  the 
like. 

When  your  wheljp  is  brought  to  underftand  thefe  fe- 
veral  words,  viz,  of  inftrudlon,  correflion,  cherifhing, 
and  advice,  and  that  he  will  couch  and  lie^downat  your 
feet,  how;  when,  and  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  and  that 
with  a  word,  or  look  only,  then  teach  him  to  leadJn  U 
line  or  collar,  and  to  follow  at  your  heels,  without  com- 
ing too  clofe  or  hanging  back;  the  meaning  of  this 
is,  to  teach  him  to  be  more  familiar  and  obedient  unto 
you,  '       . 

Having  brought  him  to  perfe£l  obedience,  to  follow 
you  in  a  line,  the  next  thing  muft  be,  to  mak^  him  fol- 
low you  in  like  manner  looie,  without  a  line,  and  always 
to  be  at  your  heels,  and  to  lie  down  by  you»  without 
your  leave  to  the  contrary  :  this  is  as  neceifary  a  lelTon 
as  can  be  taught  him,  for  he  muil  be  fo  but  upon  fpecial 
occafions,as  toraife  up  fowl  from  their  haunts,  and  find 
out,  and  bring  what  you  have  (hot  or  killed,   unto 

you. 

The  next  leffon  to  learn  him  is,  to  fetch  and  cairy 
any  thing  that  you  ihall  command  him  ;  and  this  you 
may  begin  to  teach  him  by  the  way  of  Iport,  as  by 
taking  your  glove,  and  (baking  hisliead,  making  him  to 
catch  at  it,  and  to  play  with  it ;  and  fomctimes  let 
him  hold  it  in  his  mouth,  and  drive  to  pull  it  from  you ; 
then  cati.  it  a  little  way  from  you,  and  let  him  muzzle  it 
on  the  ground  ;  then  take  it  from  him. gently,  giving 
him  cheriQiing,  as,  Thai's  a  good  byy,  well  dane^  or  the 

like. 

After  you  have  fpent  fome  time  in  this,  and  that  you 
find  him  to  take  it  from  the  ground,  and  to  hold  it  in 
his.mouthi  as  it  were,  from  you,  then  begin  to  caft  it 


further  and'  further^  giving,  vour  command,  ftjin'r, 
Fetch  or  bring  it,  Jirrah-;  and  ifhc  brines  it,  thendicriS 
and  reward  him  with  meat,  or  a  cruft  of  bread,  and 
let  him  have  no  food,  but  what  he  deferves  by  do. 
ing  his  leffon,  and  by  your  continual  pradice  he  will 
fetch  your  glove,  or  any  thing  elfe  you  throw  out  for 
him. 

If  at  any  time  he  offers  to  run  away  with  your  glove, 
or  to  tofs  it  up  and  down  wantonly,  not  bringing 
it  you  orderly,  then  firft  give  him  your  word  of  inftruc- 
tion: 

And  if  that  will  not  do,  your  word  of  corrcftion ;  atui 
if  neither  avail,  then  proceed  to  blows,  and  give  him 
nothing^  to  eat  as  a  reward,  until  he  does  as  you  com. 
mandhim. 

When  by  this  means  you  have  made  him  pertcfl, 
and  that  he  will  fetch  a  glove  readily  wherever  you 
throw  it,  bringing  it  to  you,  although  in  company,  and 
all  call  him  to  come  to  them ;  you  muft  tnen  make 
much  of  *  him,  and  reward  him  very  well :  and  hav- 
ing trained  him  to  fetch  jour  glove,  then  proceed  to 
teach  him  to  fetch  whatloever  you  throw  from  you, 
as  balls,  flicks,  ftones,  money,  or  any  thing  that  is  per. 
table. 

As  alfo  teach  him  to  carry  live  or  dead  fowl, 
and  with  a  tender  mouth,  that  when  you  have  oc- 
cafion  to  ufe  him  for  the  fport,  he  may  brin^  them 
to  you  without  tearing,  or  fo  much  as  brmfiog  a 
feather. 

As  you  walk  with  hijn  in  the  fields,  drop  focne- 
thing  behind  you  unknown  to  him  ;  and  being  gone  a 
little  way  fend  him  back  to  feek  it,  by  faying,  Back^  prrok^ 
[have  /<y7;andif  at  firft  he  ftand  amazed,  urge  him  ilill, 
and  ceafc  not  by  pointing  to  him  the  way  you  would 
have  him  go»  uritif  by  feeking  out  he  finds  that  which 
you  dropped  ;  which  mike  him  take  up,  by  faying, 
That's  it,  and  to  bring  it  after  you  ;  then  drop  it  again, 
going  twice  as  far  as  formerly,  caufing  him  to  go  back  to. 
leek  it,  not  leaving  him  till  you  have  made  him  find  it, 
and  bring  it  to  vou,  for  whicn  cherifh  and  reward  him ; 
and  where  he  fails,  there  chaftife  or  chide  him,  fomc- 
times with  angry  words,,  other  times  with  blows,  and 
fometimes  keep  him  failing,  according  to  his  offence; 
and  thus  do  until  he  will  hunt  the  way  back  which  you 
went,  were  it  above  a  mile. 

But  if  your  dog  happen  to  bring  you  a  wrong  thing, 
you  muft  receive  it  from  him,  and  cheriih  him ;  but 
(end  him  back  prefently  again,  faying.  Away  agaky  or 
I  have  loft  more,  and  be  not  fatisfied  until  he  Hath  brough: 
you  the  right  thing ;  and  if  he  return  without  anything, 
then  be  fure  both  to  chide  and  beat  him  for  his  floth  and 
negligence. 

When  he  will  thus  fetch,  carry,  and  find  out  things 
thus  Joft,  then  train  him  to  hunting,  beginning  firll 
with  tame  fowl,  which  by  your  help  (when  they  dive 
or  otherwife)  you  may  with  little  labour  make  him 
take,  which  will. hearten  and  encourage  him  to  the 
fport. 

After  this,  make  him  ufe  all  bis  cunning  without  youi 
affiftance,  whether  he  gets  or  lofes  the  game,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  defert,  reward  or  corre£l  him  :    by  this 
pra£lice  he  will  become  mafter  of  his  game,  and  be  fure 
)  always 
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^\vny%  that  he  faring  hts^j^irie  (When  taken)  to  the  (hore 
unto  you  without  hurting  it*    . 

Yournfext  bu{ine&fliouldbe,  totiain  hira  unto  your 
fowJlir^*ptece,  caufing  him  to  follow^  as  it  wcre»  0ep 
by  ftcp  behind  you,  and  under  thexdvcrtoi  your  iha^ 
dow,  until  you  liave  (hot,  or  elfe  to  coUchi  or 'lie 
clofe,  where  you  appoint  lum,  hy.ikyiiif;»  tie  tbfe, 
until  you  huvc  (hot  ;  and  then  upon  the  lead  notice, 
or  beckoningy  fpeedily  to  coine  and  do  what  you 
command. 

Some  dogs  are  fo  expert,  as  to  have  their  eye  upon  the 
{Tame^  and  upon  a  gun's  going  off  imAiediateiy  run  to 
letch  it ;  but  it  is  adjudged  not  To  good,  for  the  piece 
fliould  not  be  a  warning  to  him,*  but  your  command ; 
and  if  you  giVe  him  this  liberty  at  your  (hooting,  wjien 
you  come  among  your  nets  or  liitit-twigs,  lind  as  foon  ais 
he  Teeth  the  fowl  entangled  and  flutter  their  wings,  he 
will  preiently  ru(h  in  amotigfl  them,  and  will  occaflon 
the  fpo^ing  your  limerrod»  and  the  tearing  or  entang- 
ling your  nets. 

.  Thefpaoiel  ia  of- great  ufe  in  moulting*  lime,  th^t  is, 
when  the  wild -fowl  caft  their  feathers,  and  cam»oc;  fly, 
but  lie  lurking  aboiit  in  fecret  places ;  which  feafon  is 
between  fummer  ai^daututnn  ;. at  which  timeuke  your 
-dog  into  fuch  places  .where  they  refprt,  caufing  him  to 
hniitaboirt;  anid'jnrb^n  he.fimlis  them,  jiheynarereafily; 
taken,  becaufe  they  cannot  fly.  .  ,». 

In  fenny  countncs,-whrrc  fbwl  domuchrefoit*  cpreat 
quantities.may.be  fo  tafcenf  diivinj|  them  inio  pTde^s 
where  you  muft  have  nets  ready  fixed,  as  in  narrqw 
creeks^  or  the  like. 

Thefe  fowl,  if  taken  and  k^t  tame,  and  f<qd  with 
beafts  livers,  whey,  curds,  barley,  paile,  fcaldcd  bran, 
and  the  like,  grc  excellent  food,  far  furpaflingthQfeabfq- 
lutely  wild,  both  for  plum(>nefs,  fatnefs  of  bod)'»  and  alfo 
for  fweetnefs  of  tafte. 

WATTLES ;  the  gills  of  a  cock,  or  the  naked  red 
fiefh  that  hangs  under  a  turkey's  neck. 

WEAK;  eafy  branch,  <to  Banquet  and  BanqV^i'^ 

"WEAmUG  of  a  Colt. 

When  you  have  a  mind^  wean  a  foal,  take  it  from 
its  dam  the  over  night,  and  put  it  in  fome  empty 
place  where  it  may  reit,  and  out  of  the  hearing  of  the 
.  mare.  - 

The  next  morning  give  the  foal  faAing,  a  fprig  or  two 
of  favin,  rolled  in  butter,  and  keep  him  fading  for  two 
hours  after ;  then  give  him  a  little  meat,  as  grafs,  hay, 
.  or  chafi^,  with  fome  clean  water  ;  manage  him  thus  for 
thr.ee  days  one  after  another,  by  which  time  he  will 
have  forgot  the  dam;  and  if  ypu  intend  to  make  a 
gelding  of  him*  geld  him  ;  and  after  the  fwelting  is 
airuaged,  put  him  into  a  palture,  with  other  colt- 
foals  by  themfelves,  and  the  fillies  into  a  padurc  by  them- 
felves; 

Let  thefe  paiftures  be  fpacious  pieces  of  ground,  where 
.  they  may  run  till  they  are  fit  for  the  fadjdlc. 

WEAR  1  abank  or  great  dam  in  a  river,  contrived  for 

WARE /the  taking  of  fifli,  or  for  cooy.eying  ahe 
flream-to  a  mill. 
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Take  fa!  ammoniac,  pound  it,  and  with  .^heat^ut 
and  honey  makfe  it  into  a  p^ftc,  with  the  wWtc  ^f  aQ 
^S^-  ^  ^y  ^^  i"  pellets  where  they  cope,  and  it  will,  kill 
them,  .  . 

WHEEZING,  OR  Blowing  in  Horses,  is  quite 
different  from  purfivenefs  :  for  this  ^heexiiig  does  not 
proceed  from  any  defe£l  in  the  lungs,  but  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  thepaiTages  between  the  bones  and  gri  files  of 
tbc'nofe;  ^  ,        . 

And  iarther,  thefe  horfes  do  not  want  wind  :  for,  notf* 
witbAanding  th^y  blow  So  exceOively  when  ecercifed, 
yet  their  flanks  will  be  but  little  moved,  and  in  their 
natutal^conditton. 

2.  There  are  fome  horfes  that  are  thick  winded^  thaf 
is»  have  their  breathing  a  little  more  free  than^ther.fort 
roei^ ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are;  agree^ble^  9^ 
fof^a&y  great  fervioe. 

Yet  a  perfon  may  be  liable  to  be  miftaken  inthU  cafe;, 

for  whtsn  a  boife  ha^  been  kept,  a  long  time  in  the  (tfblc 

without  -exercife,  he  will,,  ^t  the  firft  ridings'  be  oiK 

of .  breath,  <althocigh  he  be  neither  a  blower,  nor  ^hiqk 

winded..        •  .  .    -  .        .i:ft      ..•  .      ,.     '    : 

.  i.gt.Thcf^  arc  fomo  whee^rs;Qr.,b)owp||f|  tb^  l^^ip 

imd^oaaki^  a  u^O  through  the  Qofe^^  ,hut  fl^s- impedi]- 

;0iQt»l)g9e9'aad  i2oroe$»  and  ^s  pQljfj.pocafios^^d  by  abua- 

dance  of  phlegmatic  ftuff ;    foV  their  flanks  will  not  rc^ 

dpubU,  heithcf  will:they  have.a  cough  wifh.>u,  and 

tlierefore  they  cannot  be  purfy. 

WHELPS^);  -thofe  who  have  ^ir  hounds,  ffiould 
chufe  fair  bitches,  and  fuch  as  are  ftrong  and  well  pro- 
portioned in  every  part,  with  larg^  ribs  and  flanks,' 

The  beft  feafon  for  coupling  hounds,  is  in  yanmrj^ 
Ftbruary^  and  March ^^  for  then  they  will  litter  in  a  good 
time  of  the  year  (that  is,  in  the  fpring)  fo  that  they  will 
be  fit  to  enter  in  due  courfe  without  lofs '  of*  time,  or 
of  the  feafon ;  for  if  bitches  litter  in  the  winter,  it  is 
vtvf  troublefome  to  bring  up  their  whelps,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  them  alive ;  cold  being  very  injurious 
to  all  young  creatures. 

Tvhotlogs  ihat  linr  the  bitches  muft  not  be  above 
five  years  old,  for  if  thev  are  older  (it  is  the  opinion  of 
many)  the  whelps  which  they  get  will  prove  dull  .and 
heavy. 

You  ought  alfo  to  be  fure  to  get  good  dogs  for  the 
bitches  at  their  firft  growing  proud,  for  fome  jperfoos 
have  made  thisobfcrvationi  that  if  it  be  a  maflifl^  grey- 
hound, or  hound,  that  firft  lines  a  bitch,  in  all  the  lit- 
ters that  (he  will  have  afterwards,  one  of  her  whelps  will 
refemble  the  dog  that  fitfl  lined  her. 

And  although  the  firft  litter  of  whelps  is  not  ac- 
counted fo  good  as  the  fecotid  or  third,  "becaufe  they 
are  fuppbfed  to  be  both  weaker  and  fmaller,  yet  you 
fliould  not  fail  to  have  her^ lined  at  firit  with  a  good  fair 
hound. 

When  a  bitch  has  grown  proud,  it  is  not  good  to  cool 
her  in  the  water ;  for  ihat  congeals  the  blood  vyitkin  her 
veins  aod  arteries*  and  caufes  the  belly -gripes,  manginefis, 
and  other  difeafes. 

When  a  bitch  begins  to  grow  pictty-  big  with  whelps, 
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fuffer  her  not  to  hunt,  or  ufc  any  violent  cxercifc,  for 
that  m^y  caufe  her  £b'csif{!  hlf  t^h^lt>s  ;  take  care  to  feed 
her  well,  and  provide  hef  a  clean  and  private  place  to 
litter  in/'aAd'ke^p  them  there  for  a  few  days,  thsk  they 
inav  be  fiimfliarizdd  With  it. 

When  your  bitch  haai  littered,  chufe  thofe  you  wifh  to 
keep/drowning  the  reft  ;  there  will  indeed  be  fome  dif- 
ficulty in  chufing  the  heft;  ff)r  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome,  thofe  will  belHe  fwifteft  utid  bcft,  that  are  the 
lighted  while  they  ftlck  ;  blit  will  not  be  the  ftrdngeft  : 
others  tell  us,  that  that  <vhfelp  that  fetes  the. laR  is  bcfl ; 
and  others  advife  to  remove  the  whelps,  and  hiy  them 
th  fevcral  plffc^es,  waCchin^  the  bitch,  and  that  whelp 
Which  (he  cfarr"ies  firft  to  (he'keniiel,  M^ill  prove  theb^(f « 

Let  the  whelps  huvk;  gb6d  frelh  ftmw  to  lie  on,  and 
let  it  be  often  changed  ;  do  not  let  tfacm  be  expoM 
io  fun.(hind  or  rain  ;  dtid  it  will  be  of  a*iwtitagc  to 
thein  to  tiindint  thcir^fklrii  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
1^4it-t)iJ,  mixfed  v*Jf<i  f^ffikin  poundfed,  ? which  wiihkeep 
them  not  only  from  being  annoyed  with  flies,  bwi  wtrl, 

till  #orm8^r  ^ilkihds. 

When  the  whelps  &re  fifteen  dayi  old,  let  them  b^ 
-wormed,  irtil  a  W*ek  after,  cut  or  twift  off  one  joihr  of 

ihelr  fternS  ;  Whfen-tHej'cantee,  rivcihem  milk  to  laj> ; 
and  when  they  are  two  fnonths  old  wean  th^m,  keepinfe 
thefifi  from  tK^ir  dams  ;  they  then  ouffht  to  be  well  fed, 
but  not  too'hi^'lcept ;  and  nOW  and  tnen  put  fomeeum-^ 

iMin-feeds  in  th!ih'1>read,  io  e^tpel  or  k^  wind  (^iit  of 
their  belifts.  . 

SoiAe  inde6d  advHe  to  let  thie  whelps  fock  three 
months,  and  afterwards  to  Wean  them,  and  then  to  pMt 

hhemtobifr'fcept  in  villages,  till  th|5y  arc  ten  months  old: 
Mvirig'a  ffria  charge  to  tWofe  Who  keep  them  not  to  fuf- 
fer them-tb  csltcar  rton;  ^nH  hot  to  j^rmit  themfo  frequent 

'"^^tfMs,  T^Mch  ^ill  be  ihjtiflous  to  them. 

•     Let  tlicm  be  fed  Wifh  bfeafd  iffiade  of  ^heat,  for  rye- 

'bitadl^ill  p^fs  tOb  foon  fhrough'ihem,  and  is  fo  light 

*'that^hdy  viriUbc  narroW^backed  ;  Whereas  hounds  ought 
to*have  far<>ad  on€s. 
Th<^  having  beth  k^pt  in  this  manner  till  ten  months 

'rtd,  tak«  thchi  Op  "and  put  them  into  the  fields  amongft 
others,  that  they  may  be  inured  to  live  after  the  fame 

'mitmtf\  ^^lit  Which  ri'rtVe  begin  by  degrees  to  couple 

•thehi  Wlh  others,  that  they  Wiy  learn  lo  go  a  hunt- 

rive  or  fix  days  praflice  of  this  may.  do,  and  in  order 
tomalcclhem  traftabl^,  in  cafe  they  fliourld  go  rfflray  or 
t>pen  unfeafonably,  let  them  now  and  then  feel  the  fmart 
of  your  whip. 

WHlNh.  An  homing  term,  nfed  for  the  cry  of  an 
6tter, 

WHIPPING  IN  Akottso.  The  fattening  a  lifte 
to  the  ho(A  or  to  the  rod  ;  it  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the 
•cafting  of  tlic  hook,  and  drawing  it  gently  on  the 
water. 

WHl'i'E  Face  a*  Blaze  ;  is  a  white  mark  upon 
borfes  defcending  from  the  forehead,  almoft  tothenofe* 

See  Chanfrin. 

WHITE  roOT.  A  white  mark  that  happefis  in  the 
feet  of  a  great  many  horfes^  both  before  and  behitMJi  from, 
ihe  fetlock  to  the  coffin. 


The  horfes  thus  marked^  kfo  mthcr  tnriicHeii.  crot 
tramelledy  or  white  of  all-four. 

Some  horfeden  place  an  unlucky  finaHty  inthofeirhite 
of  the  f»r  foot  behmd.  See  C»Aiyssa*Tftop,  Haut 
and  Tr'a-m  m  bl  l  ^  o.  * 

WHITE  FOOtTEEf  (in  Farriery)  a  quality  of  which  it 
is  faid  there  are  four  good  marks  belonging  thereto,  aod 
feven  bad  ones. 

T^he  firfl  good  mark  is  ^rtwn  Ae  hdrfc  has  onlv  his 
fore  feet,  and  the  fccond  is  when  he  has  his  near  hjad. 
fbot  white. 

The  fiar  hind  foot  white  is  aceoumed  a  bad  mark. 

The  two  fbre-lieet  White,  15  accountsd  a  bad  mark,  but 
not  very  common. 

The  two  hind'feet  white  is  a  food  mark,  efpeciallv  if 
he  has  a  good  ftar  *ot  blaie  in  his^  forehead. 

The  two  fore-feet/ and  oAe  hind-foot  Whico,  is  famo. 
what  better  than  the  two  fore^fieet  nlone.^ 

Four  wh^te  feet  areanindieatinn  of  .good  nature:  bat 
fuch  horfes  for  ^he  moft  parx  arc  not  very  ftrong  \  and 
their  fere*feet  will  JncHnc  tb  be  brittle^  by  rcafon  of  the 
whrtenefa  of  the  horn. 

Two  feet  on  a  fide  white  is  a  bad  nwric,  and  fo  like- 
Wife  When  a  horfe  is  croft  white^footcd ;  though  this  by 
fome  is  accounted  a  gdod  mark,  to  have  the  fkr  for&. 
fobt  and  n^ar  hin^.  foot  white,  efpeelallj  if  he  have  a  (hr 
with  it. 

ErMinm  WHITE-Fb«t.  Are  fuch  as  are  freckled 
w4th  Kftle  black  (^ots  round  the  coronets,  an  excellent 
isrark. 

Laftly,  the  higher  the  white  afcends  upon  a  boHe's 
legs,  he  is  fo  much  the  wdrfe. 

But  after  all,  the  judgment  drawn  from  maiksand 
coloulY^  is  according  to  men's  faneies;    there  bein^ 

!rood  «nd  bad  of  ail  marks,  as  welt  as  of  all  co- 
ours. 

Wl^irpE^-HOUND,  thoTerfaoulids  which  are  all  ot 
one  colour  are  accouYltedthebe^i  hounds  :  in  like  man. 
ner,  thofe  whkh  are  fpotted^with  red ;  but  thofe  that  are 
fpotted  .with  a  dun  colour  are  el^eemed  ot  liute  vi. 
lue,  being  faint  hearted,  and  cannot  endure  mucu 
labour.  )  .  ; 

But  if  they  happen  to  be  whelped  coal  bl^d;,  wh:.:i 
feldohi  happens,  chey  commonly  prove  incompardMe 
hounds.  «• 

But  if  whire  hounds  are  fip<ittcd' ^rh  fabck,  expt- 
ricnce  tells  us  they  are  never'  the  bed  hare  himtns. 
White  arnd  black  and  white  and  grey,  ftreakcd  mm 
white,  are  alfo  the  moft 'beautiful, 

A  WILD  BOAR,  is  called  the  firil  year  a  pig  of  tli< 
founder,  the  fecond  year  a  hog,  the  third  a  hog.ftecr, 
the  fourth  a  boarj  alt  which  age,  if  not  bebrc,  he 
leaves  the  founder,  and  then  he  is  called  a  Angler,  or 
fang^er. 

'1  he  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  Britain,  as 
appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoai.  Oda,  Leges  Wal. 
liCjS,  2[i.  William  the  Conqueror  punidied,  wiib 
the  lois  of  their  eyes,  any  cteit  were  eonvi^ed  of 
killing  him  :  Charles  I.  turned  oat  wild  boars 
in  the  New  Foreil,  but  they  were  deftroyod  in  the 
civil  wafs. 
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To  tJu  H^t\i<-fiKxi  VMih  Lint  Spriagt^  kte. 

'.   Having  found  out  any  place  where  wild-fowl  refort, 
<^itber  great  or  fmall,  make  ufe  of  tbisdevi<;e  : 

Procure  a  bi^ndle  of  ftick^  aboui  9  (oot  in  lengtti.. 
(harpe5  (hero  at  ooe  endi  and  let  tbem  be  fuch  aa  are 
{prked  at  tbeotner  ;  ftick  thefriacp  the  eround  iUghtly, 
only  fp  a3  Co  bear  up  tlve  Hofs  or  cords  hereafter  men- 
tioned^, placing  thefe  ftick^  in  graight  Itnefi,  and  at 
fqgal  diiUiM:e9»  all  over  |he  whole  plape  where  ihey  re- 
fort. 

Provide   a    fulEcient    quantity  of    packthread   or  | 
fmall  cord,  and  daub  if  all  uv«r  with  itrong  bird-ltoie, 
if  you  dcfigo  it   foir  Ilrong  fowl,  or  to  be  ulied  ..in  the 
welter ;  or  otherwife  ordinary  bird-liipe  will  ferve  well 
enough. 

S<^t  the  flicks  not  above  n.x  feet  diftant  one  from  the 
otiier,  and  let  the  fifcks'be  of  fuch  proportions  as  will  be 
able  to  bear  up  the  lines,  which  are  to  be  laid  all  along 
over  the  forks,  fajlening  the  ends  of  the  lines  to  the  laft 
fticks  with  flipping  knots,  ^^  when  any  fowl  comes  to 
touch  on  any  part  of  the  line«  the  whole  line  may  give 
way  to  enfnare  it,  fo  that  the  more  it  Urivcs  to  get  awayt 
the  fafter  it  will  be  held.  • 

If  you  fet  againf^  the  morninc*  flx  the  rods  or  fticks 
over  ni£ht ;  and  lay  the  lines  on  at  lead  an  hpur  before 
day  ;  for  if  they  are  not  laid  fo  foon,  it  will  be  great 
odds  bqt  the  fowU  will  be  there  before  you. 

But  if  you  fet  for  the  evening,  you  muft  fet  up  fticks 
and  lines  before  fun  fet»  left  the  fowlf  reforting  thither, 
and  finding  you  there,  be  frighted  and  avoid  the  place  \ 
and  it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  (frew  baitjs  for  them  to  entice 
them  thither. 

If  you pla^e  thefe  rods  in  the  water,  then  you  muft 
fet  them  10,  that  the  lines  be  not  above  five  or  fix  inches 
above  the  water,  that  the  fowl  may  touch  on  them  as 
they  fwim  to  and  fro,  and  you  may  then  fix  one  end  of 
the  line,  ^i>d  only  let  the  other  end  be  with  a  running 
knot,  and  fo  you  may  be  alFured  of  finding  wh^t  are 
caught* 

It  you  fet  over  any  water,  the  fticks  muft  be  either 
longer  or  ftiorter,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

Thi$  device  will  not  be  fo  good  in  light  nights  ;  but 
in  thick  and  dark  fogs  it  is  very  good,  for  there  is  no 
need  to  watch  them,  but  only  to  go  to  the  place  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  when  you  have  nude  trial  of 
goe  plac^  you  may  remove  to  Another  haunt,  and  dill 
pief^rve.aad  fupply  the  dicks.^lines,  and  hme,  as  you&e 
oc  cation. 

.  If  you  f<t  for  water-fowls,  it  will  not  be  %ami{s  tliat 
fome  of  thehnes  be  ahouttwp  feet  high  above  the  water, 
that  they  may  enrnarethefowlsasthe/maketJUeiivflights, 
before  they  defccnd  into  the  water,  it  having  been  ob- 
(^ved  that  they  ^re  ufed  10  fly  at  about  that  diftance  at 

(uch  times. 

Wl JLU-GQAT.  An  aiiimal  as  bjg  ,as  a  hart,  though 
not  fo  lo9g-iegged,  but  flefhy  :  they  have  wreaths  and 
wrinkle^  on  their  horns,  by  which  you  may  know  what 
;^e  they  are,  for  Recording  \q  the  number  pf  tbem»  fo 
many  y€il«  old  they  are. 


Thefe  i^f'Mha  thin  animal  moves  but  tu)t  his  beam, 
which  it  it  bys  an  old  g/)al,  it  may  be  as  big  as  a  man's 
leg :  they  have  ^Ifo  a  Urge  long  be^rd  ;  4re  of  a  browniOi 
grey  colour,  very  fhaggy,  having  a  blao^  lift  down  tli^ 
fidge  of  thclf  back,  aiVd  iheir  t^ ack  is  larger  th^n  the  flot 
ofahai^t. 

They  fawn  ii^  M^fy  as  a  hind  or  doe  does ;  tlvpy  bring 
fortt^  bitf  ome,  which  they  focjfle  and  bring  up  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  tame  goat  does  her  kid;  but 
about  fawning  tiiT\c,  t\ie  fe^nles  (epar^e  from  the 
m^les  tij.l  ruitvng-tiqie;  in  the  m^an  yrbile  they  will 
run  at  man  or  beaft,  and  fight  as  harts  do  one  againft  an- 
olhcr.    •    , 

1  hey  go  to  rut  aboutr  4ilhaHo^'tid^t  and  continue 
therein  a  month  or  five  weeks  i  when  that  feafoa'is  over 
tl^y  defceiid  irpm  the  luo^ptaios  ^;d  rocks,  whicb  are 
th^ir  conQant  j^hodc  foi  their  iuinn^er  £eafiui,  au4  herd 
themfelvcs  not  only  to  avuid  the  fnow,  but  becaufe  thej? 
fail  Hnd  no  food  ai)y  longer  ^  yet  they  do  not  come 
very  low,  but  keep  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  till  alK>ut 
ErtjUr  ;  when  they  return  again,  every  one  chufing  fome 
ItiQpg  hold  in  the  rocks^  as  the.  harts  do  in  the  thick- 
ets. 

I'hf  male  when  he  goes  fo  rut,  has  his  throat  aQ4 
neck  much  bigger  than  ufual ;  he  has  a  very  ftrong  fatack, 
and  what  is  moft  flfange,  though  he  ftiojuldfall  from  or)  ' 
high  ten  poles  length,  he  will  receive  no  harip,  but  wil) 
walk  as  iecurely  ^ti  the  (liarptpps  of  rocks,  9s  an  hare 
on  the  highway. 

In  the  laft  place,  this  beaft  feeds  like  a  deer,  only 
befides  ivy  he  will  eat  mpfs,  and  the  like  ftud";  in  the 
Spring  they,  make  their  fewipets  rounds  and  afterwards 
broad  and  fiat,  as  the  hart  does  when  he  comes  to  feed 
well. 

WILD-UQAT  HuNTiNO.  The  chief  feafon  for 
this  fport  is  at  Alikalhw-tidc  ;  but  before  you  begin  tp 
hunt,  you  fliould  take  great  notice  of  the  advantage* 
of  the  coafts,  the  rocks  and  places  where  the  goat«. 
lie  ;  then  fet  neis  and  toils  towards  the  rivers  and  bot- 
toms, for  it  cannot  be  expedcd  that  the  hounds  (hould 
follow  a  goat  down  every  fteep  place  on  the  moun- 
tains. " 

It  will  alfo  be  neceftary  for  forne  body  Co  ftand  on  the 
rock  and  throw  down  ftoncs  as  occalion  requires  ;  and 
where  the  goat  goes  down  tlxe  fmall  brooks  or  waters  in 
the  bottom,  there  you  ihould  place  your  re-lays  ;  but  • 
let  them  never  ftay  till  the  hounds  come  to  it  that  are 
call  ofl\  this  is  tl>e  belt  help,  for  a  man  can  follow  nei- 
ther on  fuot  nor  on  horlcback. 

W  ILP-GUOSfc:  CHASt:,  A  method  of  racing^ 
thiiit  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight  of 
wi,ld-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another ;  To  that 
two  horfes,'  after  the  running  of  twelve  fcore  yards,  had 
liberty,  w^ich  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading,  to  ride 
what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hitidmoft  horfe  being  bound 
to  follow  him«  wiihinaxiertala  diftance  agreed  on  byar- 
ti(:les>or  elfe  to  be  whipt  up  by  the  triers  or  jiidges  who 
rode  by  ;  and  which  ever  horie  could  diftance  the  other, 
^^m  the  mat^h. 

But  this  chafe  w^s  fixunJ  by  experience  fo  inhumant 

and  fo  deftru6iive  to  good  hories,  cfpccially  when  twQ 

good  horfeb  were  matched  ;    for  neither  being  able  to 
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diftance  the  other,  till  both  ready  to  (ink  under  their  ri- 
ders through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  the  match  was  obliged 
to  be  drawDi  and  left  undecided,  though  both  the  horfcs 
ivere  quite  fpoiied. 

This  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train-fcenls,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
<;ourfe;  and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  encouraged 
to  keep  good  ones,  places  have  been  erefled  in  many 
grounds  in  England. 

WIND.  A  horfe  that  carries  in  the  wind,  is  one  that 
tofles  his  nofe  as  high  as  his  ears,  and  does  not  carry 
handfomely. 

The  difference  between  carrying  in  the  wind  and 
beating  upon  the  hand,  is  that  a  horfe  who  beats  upon  I 
the  hand,  fhakes  his  head  and  refills  the  bridle ; 
but  he  who  carries,  in  the  wind,  puts  up  his  head 
without  ihaking,  and  fometimes  bears  upon  the 
hand. 

The'oppofite  to  carrying  in  the  wind,  is  arming  and 
carrying  -low  ;  and  even  between  thefe  two,  there  is  a 
difference  in  wind.     See  Breath. 

WIND  BROKEN,  Different  authors  have  been  of 
various  opinions,  with  regard  to  its  caufes,  and  why 
fome  horles  (bould  be  more  fubje£l  to  it  than  others  ; 
but  among  all  the  opinions  hitherto  delivered,  that  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  GiBSOtf  feems  the  beff  founded.  He 
thinks  that  its  fource  is  frequently  owing  to  injudicious 
or  hafty  feeding  of  young  horfcs  for  iale,  by  which 
means  the  gro\yth  of  the  lungs,  and  all  the  contents 
within  the  cheft,  are  fo  increafed,  and,  in  a  few  years, 
fo  preternaturally  enlarged,  that  the  cavity  is  not  capa- 
cious enough  for  them  to  expand  themfelves,  and  per- 
form their  proper  fun£kions.  Nor  is  this  opiilion  founded 
on  bar^  cpnjefttire  ;  horfes  that  have  died  broken- winded 
.  have  been  opened,  and  the  lungs,  and  other  parts,  found 
too  large  for  the  cheft. 

But  though  hafty  feeding  is  oh^n  the  caufe  of  this  dif- 
order,  yet  it  is  not  always  fo.  A  narrow  cheft  may  na- 
turally produce  it,  and  tt  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes 
riling  eight  yeais  old,  are  remarkably  fubje6l  to  this  dif- 
order. 

The  reafon  why  this  diforder  becomes  more  apparent 
dt  the  abovcmentioned  age,  than  at  any  other,  may  be 
bccaufc  a  horfe  then  arrives  at  his  full  ftrength  and  ma- 
turity :  at  lix  he  commonly  finiihes  his  growth  in 
height,  when  he  lets  down  his  belly  and  fpreads,  and 
all  his  parts  are  grown  to  their  full  extent ;  fo  that  the 
prcfTure  on  the  lungs  and  midriff  is  now  increafed. 

Diffeftions  oF  horfes  that  have  died  broken- winded, 
have  fufficlently  proved  what  we  have  obferved  above, 
namely,  that  not  Only  their  lungs,  together  with  the 
h^rt  audits  bag.  Were  preternatural ly  large,  but alfo the 
membrane,  which  divides  the  cheft,  and  the  dia- 
phragm or  midriff*  was  remarkably  thin.  In  fome  the 
fJifproportion  has  been  f6und  fo  large',  that  the  heart 
and  lungs  have  been  almoft  twice  their  natural  fize, 
perfcftly  found,  and  without  any  ulceration  whatever, 
or  the  leaft  defe6l  in  the  wind -pipe,  and  its  glands. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  abundantly  appears,  tha^ 
the  enormous  fize  of  the  lungs,  and  t^e  great  fpace  they 
occupy,  by  hindering  the  free  aiiiion  of  the  midrilF,  is 


the  principal  caufe  of  this  diforder ;  and  as  the  lungs 
themfelvesare  fbutid  much  inore  fle(hy  than  ufual,  they 
muft  confequently  have  loft  a  great  part  of  their  fpring 
and  tone. 

As  therefore  the  caufe  of  this  dlftemper  proceeds  from 
the  largenefsof  the  lungs,  we  may  conclude  that  is  one 
of  thofe  dii cafes  t6  which  a  horfe  isfubjc<^,  that  cannot 
be  cured  by  art,  and  that  the  boaftings  of  thofe  who  pre. 
tend  to  cure  it,  are  built  on  a  fandy  foundation,  and  will 
prove  in  the  end  vain  and  frivolous.  They  may,  in- 
deed,  mitigate  the  fyroptoms,  and  give  fome  relief  to  the 
creature,  but  an  abfolute  cure  is  not  in  the  power  of 
any  human  being.  All  therefore  that  we  (hall  pretend 
to  do,  is,  to  lay  down  fome  rules,  which  will  have  a  great 
tendency  to  prevent  this  diforder,  if  purfued  in  time. 
But  if  they  ihonld  not  be  fufficient,  we  ihall  give  the 
form  of  fome  remedies  that  will  mitigate  its  force,  and 
render  the  horfe  capable  of  performing  good  fcivicc, 
notwithftanding  his  misfortune. 

The  firft  fymptom  preceding  a  brqken  wind,  is  an 
obftinate  dry  cough,  attended  with  neither  (icknefs  nor 
lofs  of  appetite  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  difpefition  to 
foul  feeding,  eating  his  litter,  and  drinking  large  quan- 
titics  ot  water. 

When  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  this  obftinate  dry 
cough,  and  eats  his  litter,  Wr,  it  will  be  neceffaryto 
bleed  him,  and  give  him  the  mercurial  phyfic,  already 
prefcribed,  and  repeat  it  two  or  three  times.  After 
which  give  the  following  balls  for  fome  time,  -which  by 
experience  have  been  lound  of  the  grcatcft  eiScacy  in 
removing  obftinate  coughs : 

Take  of  arum  mofaicum  finely  powdered,  eight 
ounces ;  of  myrrh  and  elecampane,  pounded,  each 
four  ounces;  ot  annifeeds  and  oay-berries,  each  an 
ounces  of  fdffi'on,  half  an  ounce:  make  the  whole  into 
balls  with  pxymel  of  fquills. 

Or,  as  the  arum  mofaicum  is  not  eafily  procured, 
give  the  loUowing: 

Take  of  gum  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  and  afla- 
foctida,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  of  fquilh,  four  ounces; 
of  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fix  ounces;  of  faflTron,  half 
an  ounce :  make  the  whole  into  balls  with  honey. 

One  of  thefe  baUs,  about  the  fize  of  a  pullet's  egg, 
(hould  be  given  every  morning. 

But  it  is  nor  enough  to  give  proper  medicine :  the 
diet  of  the  horfe  muft-  be  cafcfuHy  attended  to,  if  we 
would  hope  for  fucccfs  ;  in  order  to  this,  the  horlc 
fliould  eat  very  fparingly  of  hay,  which  as  well  as  their 
corn,  may  be  wetted  with  chambef-lye,  or  fair  water, 
and  this  will  make  them  lefs  craving  after  water,  which 
fliould  by  all  means  be  prevented. 

The  chamber*  lye  is  beft  for  this  purpofe,  becaufe 
the  volatile  faltsit  contains,  will  be  a  means  of  remov- 
ing their  thirft.  For  the  fame  reafon  garliek  is  found 
very  efficacious  in  this  diforder;  two  or  three  cloves 
j  being  given  in  each  feed  i  or  three  ounces  of  gariick 
bruiled  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  and 
^iven  every  other  morning  for  a  fortnight,  have  been 
found  very  ferviceable ;  and  therefore  fo  cafy  a  remedy 
fliould  never  be  neglcQed ;  for  by  warmtng  and  Aimu- 
tating  the  folidS|  and  at  the  fam«  ume  diflblving  the 

tenacious 
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renactous  juices»   whicli  choak  up  die  veflels  of  the 
lungs,  it  greatly  relieves  chefe  complaints. 

Moderate  exercUe  Aiould  never  be  omitted  in  broken- 
winded  horfes,  and  though  for  the  firft  fununer  after 
they  have  not  been  ,able  to  endure  much  labour,  yet 
many  have  been  found  ^lefs  opprefied  the  fecond,  and 
fome  fcarce  perceptibly  afFeQed  the  third ;  and  even 
able  to  perform*  a  long  journey,  or  endure  great  fatigue. 
And  were  it  poflil^le  to  keep  a  horfe  conftantly  in  the 
field,  and  taken  up  only  wnen  ufed,  he  would  be  able 
to  do  good  fervice  for  many  years. 

But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obfcrve,  that  thofe 
ivho  hope  to  cure  a  broken-winded  horfe,  or  even  one 
that  is  troubled  with  an  obfHnate  cough,  by  putting 
him  to  grafs,  will  find  themfelvcs  wretchedly  mifUken^ 
for  on  his  being  taken  into  the  (table,  and  fed  with  dry 
meat,  he  will  be  much  worfe  than  before,  for  want  of 
that  open  and  moifl  food  he  had  been  accuftomed  to; 
and  fome  which  were  only  troubled  with  a  dry  cough 
when  they  were  put  to  grafs,  have  returned  broken- 
winded.  It  (hould  therefore  always  be  remembered, 
that  if  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  keeping  your 
horfe  for  a  conflancy  abroad,  not  to  put  him  to  grafs 
at  all,  as  inftead  of  curing,  it  will  tend  to  augment  the 
diforder. 

In  fliort,  the  grand  fecret  of  managing  horfes  of  this 
kind,  conlills  in  naving  a  particular  regard  to  their^iet 
and  cxercife:  a  moderate  quafiticy  only  of  hay,  corn, 
ov  water,  fliould  be  given  at  one  time,-  and  the  former 
conllantly  moillened,  to  prevent  their  requiring  loo' 
great  a  quantity  of  the  latter:  and  giving  them  mode- 
rate exercifc,  but  never  any  that  is  violent.  By  this 
method,  ^and  giving  the  following  ball  once  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  the  horfe  will  be  able  to  do  good  fer- 
vice for  many  years,  provided  his  labour  be  never  too 
violent. 

Take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  fix  drachms;  of  myrrh, 
galbanum  and  ammontacum,  of  each  two  drachms ;  of 
bay<berries,  half  an  ounce;  make  the  whole  into  a  ball 
with  a  fpoonful  of  oil  of  amber,  and  a  fuificient  quan- 
tity of  the  fyrup  of  buckthorn. 

This  ball  operates  fo  gently  that  there  is  no  need  for 
conBncmcnt,  except  on  the  very  day  it  is  taken,  when 
the  horfe  muft  have  warm  meal  and  warm  water. 

Or,  take  muUet-leaves,  dry  them  and  reduce  them 
to  a  fine  powder,  mix  them  with  common  honey, 
make  them  up  into  balls,  about  the  fixe  of  a  pigeon's 
egg;  give  the  horfe  three  at  a  time  for  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen days  together,  and  let  him  not  drink  any  cold  wa- 
ter during  the  time;  let  his  exercife  be  moderate,  his 
hay  fprinkled  with  water,  and  wet  his  oats  with  good 
ale  or  beer. 

Or,  peel  twenty  cloves  of  garlic,  and  bruife  them  in 
a  wooden  bowl,  and  roll  the  garlic  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  into  four  or  five  balls,  about  the  fia^ 
of  a  walnut,  and  give  them  the  horfe. 

This  medicine  may  be  given  to  any  horfe  of  what 
flate  foever,  if  he  be  affe6ied  either  with  a  cold,  or 
pofe  in  the  head,  for  it  purges  the  head  and  hmgs. 

This  is  to  be  given  in  a  morning  fafiing,  and  |ie 
mufi  be  rid  moderately  for  half  an  hour  after  ^  and  if 
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[  you  plcafe  you  may  repeat  this  dofe  for  three  mornings 
fucceffively. 

WIND-GALLS  in  Horsbs.  A  difeafe,  being 
bladders  full  of  a  corrupt  jelly,  which  being  let  out,  is 
thick,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  they 
are  fomctimes  large,  and  fometimes  fmall,  and  grow 
on-  each  fide  of  the  fetlock- joints  upon  all  four  legs,  and 
arc  often  fo  painful,  efpecially  in  the  fumm'er  ieafonp. 
when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  ways  hard,  that  they 
caufe  him  not  onlv  to  halt,  but  even  to  fall. 

They  are  found  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  where 
ther&  are  memb'ranous  or  tendmous  expanfions,  but  ge- 
nerally their  feat  is  about  the  back-finews,  on  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  and  mod  frequently  on  the  latter. 

When  feated  near  the  jomts,  or  upon  the  tendons^ 
their  caufe  is,  for  the  moft  part,  a  bruife  or  fti-ain,  and 
their  contents  are  both  air  and  a  fort  of  a  jelly:  bdt 
when  the  interftices  between  the  mufclcs  arc  the  feat^ 
their  contents  are  only  air» 

Befide  their  unfiffhtlinefs,   in  hot  weather,  and  on' 
hard  roads,  they  make  the  horfe  go  lame:   yet  weakly 
young  horfes,  as  they  get  ftrength,  generally  out-grow 
them,   though  nothing  hath  been  applied  to  defboy 
*U)em. 

They  are  caufed,  for  the  moft  part,  by  extreme  la- 
bour and  heat,  whereby  the  humours,  being  diflblved^ 
flow  to  the  hollow  places  about  the  nether  joints,  and 
there  fettle,  which  is  the  caufe  of  this  malady. 

Thofe  that  contain  only  air,  may  be  opened  and 
treated  as  a  common  wound  :  thofe  that  contain  a 
quantitv  ot  jelly,  and  have  their  feat  on  a  tendon,  may 
be  tried  with  aftringent  application  and  bandage,  fuca 
as  a  deco£lion'  of  oak-barx,  with  alum  in  verjuice^ 
with  which  the  wind-gall  may  be  frequently  wafhed;. 
and  a  flannel  rag,  dipped  in  it,  may  be  feciured  on  the 
part  with  a  proper  bandage;  but  the  bed  method  is 
the  application  of  blifiers  to  the  part.  Apply  a  little  of 
the  following  ointment  every  other  day  for  a  week,  and 
a  difcharffe  will  be  brought  on,  but  cannot  eadly  be 
x:ontinued:  when  it  ceafes,  the  horfe  may  return  to  his^ 
labour  a  little  while,  after  which  rej^at  this  applica- 
tion once  in  a  month,  until  the  cure  is  eflefted,  whicb 
will  fometimes  be  a  year  or  more.  Thus  you  prevent 
fears,  which  area  neceffary  confec^uence,  and  indeed,, 
fpmetimes  a  fulnefs  or  a  ftif&iefs  in.  the  jeint^  wheOi 
firing  is  ufed.. 

BUftiring  OinttmnK 

Take  of  cantharides,  two  drachms^:  euphorbiunH. 
one  drachm;  Flanders-oiL  qf  bays,  one  oimce;.  mix 
them  well  together. 

-  The  ufual  method  is,,  te  open  them  the  length  of  a 
bean,  and  fo  prefe  out  the  jelly ;  and  then,  to  apply  the 
white  of  an  egg«  and  oil  of  bay,  with  hards  plaifler- 
wife  thereto;  or,  alter  the  jelly  is  out,,  wrap  a  wet 
woollen  cloth  about  it,,  and  with  ataylor's  hot  pref- 
fing-iroa  rub  upon  the  cloth  till  all  the  moifiure  is. 
dried  up;  then  daub  it  all  over  with  pitch,  maftich,. 
and  rofin  boiled  together,  and  lay  hards  over  all,  but 
you  muit  firfl  ihave  away  the  hair,  andogen  the  (brrance.. 

At^ 
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At  the  ftrft  apj^rance  of  a  wind-^tl  the,  tmnrar 
Should  be  bathed  twice  a- day  with  vinegar  or  verjuice, 
Md  a  proper  bahdago  applied  to  the  piart.  Or  you  may 
foment  the  fwelling  with  a  decoAion  ef  oak  bark«  the 
rind  of  potnegranaiife  and  alum  boiled  in  verjuice;  and 
fttter  the  fomentation  apply  a  proper  bancbge, 

SoRietimes  hetfher  ot  the  above  meidtods  will  asifwev 
ihe  intention,  and  cetjfequcntly  there  will  be  a  neccf- 
$ty  to  have  recoerfe  to  others,  and  accordingly  feveral 
have  been  given  by  different  authors  ^  butthe  bcftii 
mHd  bliftcrs,  which  wiU  Mvee  fail  of  drawing  off  by 
degree's  both  the  air  and  the  ftuid  matter  contained  in  the 
tumour,  and  confequently  ctf  curing* the  difeafe.  In  order 
tothis,  afmall  quantiryoi  the  bliftering  ointment  Ihoiild 
be  laid  on  every  other  da^'  fbr  a  we<?k,  during  which  a 
plentiful  difcharge  will  be  produced,  and  the  fwelling 
cii()}eiTed.  l^his  method  will  not  only  cure  the  difeafe, 
bat  alfo  cure  it  without  leaving  a  (car,  ol*  (Uffening 
the  joint;  both  which  are  the  common  confequences  of 
firing.  But  you  (hould  uic  the  milder  bliftering  oint- 
ment; 1  mealn  that  without  the  corro(ive  fublimate. 

A  wind  eali  upon  the  £new,  that  grpws  hard,  makes 
91  horfe  haft,  and^  in  the  end,  makas  him  lame. 

Your  long-jointed  horfes  are  apt  to  be  wind-galted, 
though  they  Worlt  never  fo  little. 

The  wind-galls  that  we  call  finewy,  happen  com^ 
monly  m  the  hinder  4eg8,  and  nothing  but  fire  can  cure 
them ;  nay,  fometimes  fire  itfell  will  not  do.  Sa 
VfissickoM. 

•WITHERS  OF  A  HofiAfi,  begin  where  the  mane 
e.nds,  being  joined  to,  and  ending  at  the  tip  of  the 
Aoulder- blades. 

Thefe  parts  ihould  be  well  raifed  and  pretty  firong, 
Becaufe  it  is  a  fign  of  ftrength  and  soodneis ;  they  keep 
the  faddle  from  comins  forward  upon  the  horfes 
fhoulders  and  neck«  which  immediately  galls  and  fpoils 
him,  ahd  a  hurt  in  thslt  place  is  very  difficult  to  cure; 
they  fhoiild  alfo  be  lean  and  not-  too  fiefhy,  for  then 
they  will  be  more  fubjeA  to  be  galled. 

As  to  fones  in  the  withers:  the  origin  ot  thefe  dif- 
eafes  indicate  the  cure,  if  they  are  caufed  by  acci- 
dents-, and  rendered  formidable  by  negleft,  care  (hould 
be  taken  not  to  let  it  increafe  by  time;  but  as  foon  as 
they  are  dtfcovered  attempt  the  cure,  which  may  in 
general  be  performed  by  bathing  the  part  with  hot 
-  vinegar  three  or  four  times  a  day.  If  this  ihould  not 
be  lutiicient  to  difperfe  the  tumour,  let  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  vitriol  be  added  to  a  quart  .of  vinegar,  and  the  part 
well  bathed  with  it.  You  may  diffolve^an  ounce  of 
^white  vitriol  in  a' little  water,  atid  add  the  folution  of 
diCimixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  vinegar,  which  wiU 
augment^the  repellent  quality  of  the  medicine.  If  the 
IweHing  be  attended  with  neat,  fmarting,  and  little 
hot  watery  pimples,  it  ihould  be  bathed  with  the  fol- 
lowing mixture,  inftcad  of  that  given  above: 

Take  of  crude  hi  anwnoniac  two  ounces:  boif  it  in 
a  ouait  of  lime  water,  or  when  lime  water  cannot  be 
h^,  in  the  fame  quantity  of  common  water,  adding  ati 
handfnl  of  pearl  •affies;  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  when 
fettled  pour  off  the  clear  part  of  the  deco£lion,  and  add 
to  it  half  its  quantity  of  fpirits  of  wine.  Bathe  the 
part  well  with  thb  mixture,  and  afterwards  anoint  it 
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withlinjbeaei],  dreintmentofdder,  triiichwiUMi. 
en  and  fpiooth  the  turn, 

Biit  ivhtti  the  fweliifigaare  critical,  the  confequence 
«f  a  fever  fettled  on  thb  part,  you  muft  avokl  the  re. 
peiling  method,  and  aflift  4b  bringing  the  fwelling  to 
matter,  by  means  of  fuppurating  poultices:  experi. 
enced  farners  advife»  never  to  open  thefe  tumors  till 
they  brei^  of  themfelves:  for,  if  they  are  opened  be. 
fore  tbey  are  ripe,  the  whole  (bee  will  be  fpongy,  and 
difcharge  a  bloody  ichor,  whirh  foon  degenerates  into 
a  fordid  ulcer.  But  take  care  to  enlane  the  openiogs 
and  pare  awny  the  lips,  that  your  drc^hgs  may  be  ap! 
plied  eafily ;  and  avoid  the  ligament  which  runs  along 
the  neck  to  tfaejivithers:  if  a  gathering  forms  on  the 
oppofite  iide,  open  it  in  the  fsune  manner;  but  take 
care  they  incline  downiyards,  for  the  fake  of  dependin? 
orifices,  and  letting  the  matter  flow  off  e^fily.  H  tljc 
bones  fhould  be  found  foul  they  mutt  be  drefled  with 
tinfture  of  myrrh  till  they  fcalc  off.  If  the  fungus  is 
very  troublcfome,  and  the  difcharge  oiiv,  yellow,  aiid 
vifcid,  pledgets  foaked  in  the  fallowing  (made  hot)  have 
been  found  effe&ual,  bathing  it  round  with  fpirit  of  wine 
and  vinegar  :    < 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  blue  vitriol  diffolvcdina 
pint  of  water;  oil  of  turpentine,  and  reftiGedfpiritsol 
wine,  of  each  four  ouhcec;  white- wine- vinegar,  fix 
ounces;  oil  of  vitriol  and  ^g>'ptiacum,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

When  the  cavities  arc  truly  fiftulous,  the  callofitics 
mull  be  cut  out,  when  it  csm  be  done,  with  a  knife; 
and  the  remainder  deflroyed  by  corrofives. 

When  the  drugs  mentioned  in  the  laft  article  cannot 
conveniently  be  had,  take  brandy,  and  dilute  in  it  a 
bit  of  foap,  and  then  rub  the  fwelling  with  it  till  you 
inake  a  lather;  repeat  this  every  three  or  four  hoon 
till  the  tumor  diflipates.  When  you  cannot  get  bran- 
dy,  ufe  urine,  brme,  or  water  well  falted,  with  the 
foap;  but.thefc  muft  be  ufcd  ten  or  twelve,  inftcad  of 
three  or  four,  times  a-day. 

If  all  other  means  are  wanting,  as  foon  as  you  per- 
ceive this  difordcr,  take  a  green  turf  out  of  fome  nica- 
dow,  with  the  earth  flicking  to  the  roots,  and  apply  it 
to  the  fwelling  on  the  gralfy  fide,  renew  this  every 
th^ee  or  four  hours  till  the  tumor  difappears,  or  till  you 
have  furnifhed  yourfelf  with  otie  of  the  remedies  be- 
fore*  mentioned. 

Itrjpojihumations  in  the  Withers* 

~  * 

Suffering  matter  to  gather  in  the  fwcl  lings  on  the 
withers,  is  the  occafion  of  this,  and  a  moft  terrible  dii. 
order  it  is  in  the  army,  efpecially  in  hot  countfies, 
where  the  flies  are  very  troublefomel  As  the  horfe 
moves,  the  matter  trickles  down  continually  between 
his  body  and  his  (boulder,  and  as  it  can  have  no  paffage 
outward,  •  becaufe  you  cannot  force  one  through  the 
blade-bone,  thofe  who  know  not  how  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing operation,  are  obliged  to  give  all  fuch  horfes 
oVer :  *  ^ 

You  muft  firft  blind  your  horfe  and  throw  him  down 
on  the  ground;  then  take  a  l^ake  about  as  thick  as yout 
leg,  four  or  five  feet  long,  and  (harp  at  one  end,  drive 

it 
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It  into  the  ground  with  a  beetle,  ^otl  plaK^e  tfae  h6rre  that  they  are  hzf^dfy  lo  be  Itopped  but  b^  maftifli  or 
ch^  it  may  Itand  jufi  between  bis  fliouMer  and  his  bo-  horfemen.  There  is  no  beaft  that  mnntth  foAer  than 
dy,  fo  that  he  cannot  ftir  while  you  perform  the  opera-  the  wolf<  anci  boldeth  fo  long  in  fpeed.  A  d^g-wdf 
tion,  which  is  thus  done.  Tie  a  cord  to  the  horfe's  [may  be.  known  From  a  bitch  by  the  tracks  of  his  Ceef : 
footi  and  about  two  yards  diftant  drive  another  ftake 
into  tlie  ground,  to  ferve  as  an  axle-tree  to  a  coach  or 
cart  wheel,  tliat  you  muft  put  thereon ;  faAen  the  other 
end  of  the  cord  to  this  wheel,  and  then  turn  it  abom, 
till,  by  winding  up  the  cord,  you  extend  the  horfe's 
leg  as  much  as  it  will  bear;  you  may  then  make  an 
tnctfion  between  the  body  and  the  fhoulder,  to  the  very 
top*  to  come  at  the  matter  behind  the  blade- bone,  by 
*rt  opening  to  be  afterwards  made.  The  incifion  is 
made  with  a  flat-*iron,  fomewhat  crooked,  about  an 
inch  broad,  and  as  thick  as  two  crown  pieces^  the  cur- 
vity  of  this  inftrument  is  in  proportion  to  the  ribs,  be- 
tween which  and  the  fhoulder  it  niuft  pafs,  in  order  to 
*let  out  the  matter  that  is  lodged  above.  And  for  this 
purpofc  you  muft  introduce  a  fmall  rowel,  from  the 
top  of  the  withers  to  the  bottom,  between  the  fiioulder 
and  the  trunk,  which  may  be  eafily  done  if  your  for- 
ricr  has  ever  fo  little  addrefs.  This  rowel  muft  be  left 
in  only  24  hours,  and  then  let  it  be  dreffed  like  any 
common  wpund,  which  method  will  foon  put  yoijr 
tiorfe  out  of  all  danger,  'as  the  matter  between  the 
trunk  and  the  (boulder  will  be  difcharffed.  You  may 
make  the  rowel  either^with  Hungary-leather,  or  with 
tow  and  horfe^hair  twilled  together,  dipping  it  into 
warm  bafilicon.  If  at  the  end  of  three  tull  days  the 
matter  does  not  run  plentifully  below,  I.  would  recpm* 
mdnd  the  ufe  of  the  rowel  a  day  or  two  Ibngcr. 

Never  forget,  during  the  whole  procefs  of  the  cure, 
that  your  horfe  is  to  nave  no  oats,  but  only  fcalded 
bran;  befides  that,  it  is  abfolutely  nec^ffary  to  m^ke 
hion  eat  root  of  baftard  rhubarb,  or  the  herb  patience, 
which  grows  almoft  in  all  countries  anV)  is  z  kind  of 
wild  forrel;  it  (hoots  up4n  meadows,  and  by  the  fides 
of  ditches,  and  fometimes  is  very  large;  the  root  is  yel- 
low, like  that  of  forrel.  but  both  ffalk  and  leaves  arc 
much  larger,^  though  of  the  fame  colour,  at  the  time  of 
feeding.  That  which  grows  in  water  is  beft,  and 
next,  that  which  grows  in  fat  land  ;  but  for  Xvant 
of  one  fort  the  other  may  be  ufed,  and  the  more  a  horfe 
eats  of  cither,  cut  very  fmall,  the  fooncr  will  he  be 
well.  This  root  is  alfo  good  for  all  other  forts  of 
wounds  whatfocvcr ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  in  a  tempe- 
rate  climate,  when  the  flies  give  no  difturbance,  a 
horfe  may.  be  cured  by  means  ot  this  root  only,  without 
any  great  operation. 

WITHERS,  of  the  bow  of  a  faddle.     See  Bows. 

WITHER-B^ND.  A  band  or  piece  of  iron  hid 
underneath  a  faddle,  about  four  fingers  above  the  wi- 
thers of  the  horfr,  to  keep  tight  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
that  form  the  boW. 

WITHER- WRUNG..  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  wi- 
ther-wrung  When  he  has  got  a  hurt  in  the^withers;  and 
that  fort  ol  hurt  is  very  hard  to  cure. 

WOLF.  A  kind  of  wild  maftiff,  that  preys  upon 
all  kind  of  things,  and  will  feed  on  carrion,  vermin, 
Uc.  They  will  kill  a  cow  or  a  bullock;  and  as  for  a 
flicep,  goat,  or  good  porker,  they  will  eafily  carry  him 
off  in  their  mouths,  without  its  touching  the  ground; 
and  will,  notwithftanding  the  load,  run  away  fo  fa  A, 
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for  the  d(^.wolf  has  a  greater  heel,  toe,  and  naiU,  and 
a  bigger  root;  befides  the  bitch  qpmmonly  cafts  her 
fiants  in  the  middle  of  the  highway;  whereas  the  dqgs 
caft  them  either  on  one  (ide  or  other  of  the  paih^ 

When  any  one  would  hunt  this  creature,  lie  muft 
train  him  by  thefe  me^ns:  firft  let  htm  find  out  fodae 
open  place,   a  mile  oc  more  from  the  great  woods, 
where  there  is  fome  dofe  ftandtng,  to  place  a  brace  of 
good  greyhounds  in,  if  occafion  oe,  which  (hould  be 
clofely  environed,  and  fotne'pond  of  water  by  it;  there 
he  muft  kill  a  horfe  tfaar  is  worth  little;  and  taking  the 
iour  legs  thereof,  carry  them  into  the  adjoining  ^iroods 
aitd  forefts;  then  let  toor  men  take  each  of  them  a  Itff 
of  the  horfe,  and  drag  it  at  his  hoffe's  tail  all  along  the 
paths  and  ways  in  the  woods,  until  tbey  oome  bacfc 
a^in  to  thfe  place  where  the  carcafe  of  the  (aid  beaft 
lie^ ;  there  let  them  iay  down  cheif  .trains.    NoW  when 
the  wolves  go  out  in  the  night  to  pr6y,  they  will  fol» 
iow  the  fcent  of  the  train,  ciil  they  come  to  the  place 
where  the  carcafe  lies:  then  let  thofe  wlio  love  the 
fport,  come  with  their  huntfmen  early  and  privately 
near  the  place ;  and  if  they  are  difcemable  as  they  are 
feeding,  firft  let  them  confider  which  way  will  be  the 
faireft  courfe  for  their  greyhounds,  and  place  them  ac- 
cordingly, and  as  near  as  they  can  let  them  fore-flail 
with  their  hounds,  the  fame  way  that  the  wolves  fled 
or  are  flying  either  then  or  the  night  before;  but  if  the 
wolves  be  in  the  coverts  near  the  carrion  that  Was  laii^ 
for  them  to  feed  on,  in  fuch  cafe,  let  there  be  hewers, 
fet  round ,  the  coverts,  to  nruike  a  noife  on  every  Itde^ 
but  not  that  where  the  greyhounds  are  placed,  and  ,l.et 
them  ftand  thick  together,  making  what  noife  they  can 
to  force  them  to  the  liounds ;  then  let  the  huntfman  ao 
with  his  leafti  hound,  and  draw  from  the  carrion  to  toe 
thicket's  fide,    where  the  wolves   have  gone  in;  and 
there  the  huntfman  is  to  caft  off  the  third  part  of  his 
bei^  hounds,  for  a  wolf  will  fonietimss  hold  a  covert  a 
long  time  bebre  he  comes  out;  the  fauntfrnen  Ihould' 
keep  near  the  hounds,  and  encourage  them  with  their 
voice;    for  n>any  hounds  will   flrain  courtefy  at  this 
tiulCn  although  they  are  tit  for  all  other  cham.     This* 
creature  will  iland  up. a  whole  day  before  a  good  ken- 
nel of  hounds,  unlefs  'greyhounds  or  wolf-dogs  couric 
him.     li  he  fhind  at  a  biy,  have  a  care  of  being  bit  by 
him,  for  being  then  mad.  the  wound  is  hard  to  beoured* 

It  is  beli  entering  oi  nounds  at  young  wolves  which 
are  not  above  half  a  year  eld,  for  a  hound  will  huot 
fuch  moi'C  willingly,  and  with  lefs.fear  than  an  old 
wolf;  or 'they  may  be  taken  alive  with  engines,  and 
breaking  their  teeth,  you  may  tlien  enter  the  hounds  at 
them. 

When  the  wolf  comes  to  the  greyhounds,  they  who 
hold  them  ought  to  fufter  the  wolf  to  pafs  by  .the  firft. 
rank,  until  he  advance  further,  and  then  let  the  firft 
rank  let  loofe  their  greyhounds  full  in^the  face  of  the 
wolf;  and  at  the  fame  inftant  let  all  the  other  ranks 
let  flip  alfo;  fo  that  the  firft;  flaying  liim  but  ever  fo. 
iittle  ne  maybe  ailkuUed  on  ail  fides  at  once,  by  which, 
means  they  fhall'thc.more'eafily  take  him. 

WOLF. 
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•  WOLF-NET,  a  kind  of  net  ib  called,  bccaufc  !t 
IS  a  great  a  deftrover  bt  fiih^  as  well  in^rivers  as  ponds, 
and  may  not  unfitly  be  called  The  Little  Raffle,  as. 
being  exa6Uy  the  fame,  except  the  four  wings.   Se^  Plate 

The  firft  figure  reprefents  it  only  whh  the  traces  or 
lines,  that  the  form  and  proportion  thereof  may  be 
better  apprehended. 

You  rauft  begin  to  work  it  upon  fixteen  meflies  of 
lever,  and  torcalT  the  accrues  from  four,  to  four  mefhes 
to  the  firft  row  made,  near  the  lever,  and  continue  the 
other  rows  in  the  fame  manner,  making  the  accrues 
over-againft  thofe  found  at  the  ranges  of  preceding 
tnefhe!^,  until  the  net  comes  to  be  a  foot  and  a  half 
Idng,  which  will  be  one  of  the  gullets. 
•  When  you  are  come  to  this  length,  you  muft  givfe 
over  making  any  more  accrues,  and  work  without  in- 
«Feafe  or .  diminution ;  and  when  you  have  brought  it 
to  be  three  feet  more  in  length,  leave  an  opening, 
&^  Plate  XVL  .    ^  .      ^ 

Inftead  of  working  all  that  you  have  hitherto  done 
to  your  net  found  ways,  return  upon  your  work,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  end,  do  the  fame  again,  arid 
contimie  this  way  of  making  tde  me(hes  till  you  have 
wrought  a  foot  in  length ;  and  then  work  round^ways, 
as  at  firft,  till  you  have  brought  it  to  i>c  three  feet 
more  in  ienffth. 

This  trunk  or  cofifer  will  confift  of  fcven  feet  with- 
out the  two  gullets  :   then  make  the  fecond  gullet,  by 
taking  two  mefiies  at  a  time  at  each  quarter  of  the  round 
of  the  net,   in  order  ^o  diniintfh  it  to  fixteen  meflies, 
^    as  vou  had  begun  at  the  other  end. 

When  this.ts  done,  faflen  it  to  the  hoops,  by  putting 
the  firfl  A,  1<^,  G,  S,  cxatHy  upon  the  range  of  meflies, 
near  the  firli,  where  you  have  cafl  your  accrues ;  and 
4hc  other  D,  K,  V,  F,  on  the  other  end  ot  the  coffer, 
that  fo  the  other  two  hoops  between  both  ends,  denoted 
by  the  letters,  B,  H,  C,  I,  may.  be  at  an  equal  dif- 
tance;  then  adju^  the  gullets  like  thofe  of  the  coffer 
of  the  raffle,  clofing  the  regard  M,  the  four  hoops 
tvhich  you  ufe  to  the  wolf»  will  be  as  big  as  thofe  of 
a  tun,  which  may  be  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occafion. 

This  net  mufl  be  carried  to  the  water^fide,  near  the 
place  where  you  intend  to  pitch,  which  to  do  well 
'  ihould  be  fome  ground  full  of  rulhest  fedges,  and  fuch 
like  water-erafs ;  then,  with  a  paring-knife,  quarter 
out  a  place  for  the  nets  by  cleanflng  away  all  the  tiafh 
and  weeds  near  it,  the  larger  the  better, .  efpecially  if 
you  cut  two  alleys  in  a  dire£l  lirie,  a  pretty  length,  one 
on  «ach  fide  Jthc  net,  by  which  the  fifh  might  be  in- 
vited, and,  as  it  were,  guided  to  the  net. 

'Then  vou  having  ready  foUr  fticks  or  poles  D,  E, 
K,  U,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  arm, « and  in 
length  five  feet  and  a  half,  with  holes  and  notches  near 
their  ends*  tie  them  with  cords  round  the  hoops  to 
keep  the  net  tight,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  letters  A, 
JB,  C,  D. 

Let  alfo  four  little  cords  hang  to  the  flick  G,  H,  I, 
K,  in  order  to  tie  ilones  to  them,  to  (ink  the  net  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water;  and  alfo  faflen  a  cord  L,  K, 
three  fathom  in  length,  to  the  pole  L,  for  drawing  the 
net  to  Ihoiei  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  go  into 
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the^  water  for  it,  though  perhaps  you  were  forced  fo 
to  do,  when. you  laid  it  there;  this  do,  efpeciallv  if 
vou  place  the  net  in  the  middle  of  any  wide  river  j 
but  it  you  place  it  within  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  the 
bank,  you  may  then  call  in  the  net,  and  fettle  it  af- 
terwards, according  to  your  mind,  by  the  help  of  a 
long  pole,  or  the  like; .  though  the  former  is  a  better 
way,  but  indeed  more  troublefome. 

WOL VES-TKETH.  An  inconvenience  that  hap. 
pens  to  a  horfe,  being  two  fmail  teeth  which  grow  u, 
his  upper  jaws,  next  the  great  grinding  teeth,  which 
are  fo  painful  to  bim  that  he  cannpt  endure  to  chew  hii 
meat,  but  is  forced  either  to  let  it  fall  out  of  hii 
mouth,  or  to  keep  it  flill  half  chewed. 

For  the  cure  ;  lie  up  the  horfc's  head  to  fomc  poll 
or  rafter ;  open  his  mouth  with  a  cord  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  having  an  iron  inftrument  made  Idee  a  car< 
pentcr's  g6uge,  with  the  left  hand  fet  the  edge  of  tjjc 
tool  to  the  foot  of  the  wolfs  tooth  on  the  outfidc  of 
the  jaw,  turning  the  hollow  fide  of  the  tool  down- 
wards,  and  knock  it  out  as  fleadiiy  as  you  can  with  a 
mallet,  and  pxxt  fome  fait  finely  pow^dered  into  the 
hole.  "      I  ■ 

Now,  if  the  upper  jaw  teeth  hang  over  the  under 
jaw-tectli,  and  fo  cut  the  infide  of  the  mouth,  then 
take  your  gouge  and  mallet,  and  pare  the  teeth  (honer 
by  little  and  little,  turning  the  hollow  fide  of  ibc 
tool  downwards  towards  the  teeth ;  for,  by  fo  doing, 
you  ftiall  not  cut  the  iuGde  of  his  cheeks ;  then  fie 
them  all  fmooth,  not  leaving  any  ruggednefs,  and 
wad  the  horfe 's  mouth  with  lalt  and  vinegar. 

WOODCOCK.  A  travelling  bird,  having  a  vcr\- 
long  bill, ,  and  fpotted  with  grey.  They  commonly 
come  into  our  and  the  neighbouring  countries  about 
the  middle  of  Oiiober^  and  go  away  again  in  Mank 
They  do  not  ftay  above  eight  or  ten  £iys  in  a  place ; 
or  if'^they  tarry  longer,  it  is  becaufc  they  arc  hurt,  and 
fo  ftay  there  till  they  are  cured. 

They  feldom.  if  ever,  fly  in  the  day-time,  unlcfs 
forced  to  it  by  man  or  beaft,  and  then  they  retire  inio 
thick  woods,  where  there  are  void  fpaces  covered  on 
all  fides,  ther^  they  abide  for  the  whole  day,  fearchina 
for  earth-worms  under  the  leaves,  Wr .  When  niglit 
comes  on,  they  go  out  of  the  woods  in  quell  of  water 
^nd  meadows,  where  they  mav  drink  and  wafh  their 
bills,  which  they  have  foulea  by  thrufting  into  the 
earth  \  and  having  paffed  the  night,  as  foou  as  the  day 
begins  to  appear,  they  take  their  flight  to  the  woods. 
In  their  fligiit  they  ufe  fhady  places,  and'coaft  it  along 
a  great  way  in  learch  of  the  tallcft  woods,  fo  that 
they  may  be  the  more  concealed,  and  be  more  under 
covert  from  the  wind.  They  fly  always  low,  till  they 
find  fome  glade  to  gp  acrofs,  and  love  not  to  fly  higli, 
nor  dare  to  ^y  among  trees,  becaufe,  like  ^harcs,  thev 
cannot  fee  well  before  them,  and  for  which  reaibn  arc 
eafily  taken  with  nets  f[  read  along  the  foreft,  or  in 
glades.   ^ 

Your  draw-nets  are  very  profitable  in  fuch  countries 
as  are  very  woody,  for  you  fometimes  take  a  dozen  of 
woodcocks  in  them. 

Suppofing  then  that  your  range  of  wood  be  about 
three  hundred  paces  long,  more  or  le£s,  in  fomc  place 
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towairds  Ait  wttddle  C9t,a  walk  through  it,  k  that  there 
may  he  r  fpace  of  fix  or  eight  fathoms  between  the  tree 
A»  and  the  tree  B;  the  place  nnnft  be  well  cleared, 
and  without  trees,  buflies,  under-wood,  or  ftones,  and 
fix  fathom  fquare ;  then  prune,  or  cut  off  all  the  front 
boughs  of  the  two  trees,  A,  B,  to  make  way  iot  the 
net  to  hang  and  play  without  being  entangled.  See 
F/afeXVl.fy.i. 

The  next  thing  is,  to  provide  two  ftrong  logs  of 
wopd,  which  open  or  cleave  at  the  btggeft  ends,  as 
marked  C,  and  D:  tie  the  middle  parts,  fa  ft  to  fome 
boughs  of  the  tree,  as  the  letter  E,  and  F,  dite^,  and 
let  the  tops  hang  over  as  G,  and  H,  repretent,  to  the 
end  that  the  net  niay  be  a  tittle  difiance  from  the 
trees :  you  fbould  have  always  in  readinefs  good  (lore 
of  pullies  or  buckles  niade  of  glafs,  box,  brafs,  or 
the  like,  which  fliould  be  about  the  bignefs  of  a  man's 
finger^  according  to  the  form  defigned  by  the  fecond 
figure,  and  faften  one  at  each  end  of  the  perches  or 
K^s  G,  and  H. 

Having  tied  on  your  pullies  about » two  branches, 
marked  3,  a  certain  con!  of  the  thicknefs  of  one's 
Httle  finger,  then  tie  another,  knot  inrthe  faid  cord, 
about  the  cfiflanec'of  a  hind's  breadth,  from  the  knot 
marked  4,  and  fO'  let  the  two  ends  of  the  cord  5  and  6, 
hang  down  about  a  foot  long  each^  that  therewithal 
you  njay  faften  them  to  the  pullies,  which  are  at  the 
end  of  tne  perches  or  logs,  as  reprefcnted  by  the  letters 
1,  and  L,  clofe  to  the  notches  of  the  porches  G, 
and  H.  . 

Thefc  n<rtchc4(brve  to  hinder  the  pulHcs  from  dc- 
fcending  lower  than  the  pUce  where  you  would  have 
it  remain. 

Then  clap-  into  each  pully  a  fmall  packthread,  the 
end  of  each  of  which  fhoultl  reach  to  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  that  by  the  help  of  them  you  maV  draw  up  twp 
ftrongef  cords  into  the  fame  pullies  where  you  hang 
the  nct«  and  not, always  be  forced  to  climb  up  into  the 
tree :  thcie  latter  you  may  let  always  hang,  proytded 
you  live  by  honcft  neighbours. 

'  The  iaft  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  ftand,  to  lie  con- 
ceaied,  arrdwait  fot  the  coming  of  the  woodcock:  it 
matters  not  on  what  fide  it  be,  provided  it  be  over 
adroit,'  iJx  or  eight  toifes  from  the  middle  of  the  net, 
as  at  the  place  marked  R.^ 

About' half  a  do«cn  boiighs  of  about  the  height  of  a 
tnan^  pitched  up  together,  and  interwoven,  may  Ifervc 
far  a-ftand'j'you  ma^'  fit  upon  a  little  hawn  or  fern,  and 
at  three  or  ffeur  feet  difiance  from  thence  towards  the 
net,  force  a  ftroHgftake  into  the  ground,  at  the  pUce 
marked  Qj  whereon  fallen  the  lines  of  the  net  when 
it  is  drawn  Up. 

It  is  not  ncecfferyto  make  ufc  of  two  pullies,  .one 
only  i^  enough  on  a  fide,  as  at  N,  and  the  other  at  I ; 
then  tic  a  long.ppleat  one  of  its  ends^  and  the  other  is 
faftenedto  a  trtea  Itttlc  above  C,  by  the  means  of  a 
card,  which  gives  the  pole  liberty  to  be  raifed  up  ot 
lowered,  as  you  would  raife  up  or  lower  the  net ;  the 
iportftnan  Owuld  have  one  cord  to  hold,  and  place 
h^mfelf  on  the  fide  of  the-  trtjc  B,  where  he  may  not 
b«  dirccnrned* 

When-  a  weodeocki  istaken^  the  net  muft.  be*  let 


down  as  readily  at  pofflWe,  for  he  may  by  ftrpgglin.cf 
make  his  efcane,  and  then  you  mu(f  break  a  wing  and 
crufli  his  head :  the  net  mufr  be  immediately  fct  up 
again,  for  it  may  happen  the  other  woodcocks  wiU 
come  to  be  taken,  which  you  mifs,  if  tedious  at  your 
work. 

If  any  bead  comes  athwart  you,  you  mnft  let  Mm 
pafs  under  your  net  abdut  five  or  fix  feet ;  then  make 
a  noifc  with  a  (hout,  and  fo  let  ^ ;  the  bcaft,  at  the 
firft  noifc,  will  retire  back,  and  lo  become  enfnared  i 
to  be  fure,  if  you  let  go  while  he  is  juft  under- the 
net,  he  will  eimcr  fpring  forwards  or  backwards,  and' 
not  be  taken,  but  wnl  moft  likelv  retire  back. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  man  perceives  a  great 
tjioroughfare  of  *  birds  between-  fume  coppice  timoer- 
woods  over  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  where  he  wants 
the  convenicncy  of  a  goad  tree,  to  oppofe  fome  other 
^  which  poflibly  ftands  according  to  tiis  mind;  but 
i^'hethcr  he  wants  one  or  two,  if  he  finds  the  place 
likely,  and  that,  in  probability,  it  will  quit  his  coft; 
let  him  then  take  one  or  two  trees  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
and  plant  them  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  may 
fland  all  weathers. 

If  you  would  take  woodcocks  by  nets  in  high  woods» 
by  driving  them  therein,  your  net  mufi  be  like  the 
rabbit-hays,  but  not  fo  ftrongi*  and  about  twenty  fa- 
thoms long,  and  you  (hould  have  two  or  three  of 
them. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  and  having  the  affi fiance 
of  five  or  fix  perfons  to  go  into  the  wood  with  you, 
which  Ihould  be  at  feven  or  eight  years  growth,  for 
the  older  the  better,  go  into  fome  part  thereof,  about 
the  middle,  if  it  be  not  too  large,  and  pitch  your  nets 
along  as  you  do  for  rabbits,  but  one  joinmg  to  the 
other,  (lope- wife,  hanging  over  that  way  which  you 
defign  to  drive  the  cocks :  your  nets  being  thus  fixed, 
let  your  company  go  to^the  end  of  the  wood,  at  about 
ten  rods  afunder,  and  having  fiicks  in  their  hands, 
make  a  noife  therewith,  and  their  voices,  as  if  they  were 
driving  cattle  along,  and  fo  go  forward,  till  you  come 
to  the  place  where  the  nets  are  fet,  and  you  will  not 
fail  to  catch  thofc  in  that  part  of  the  wood:  thfcn, 
when  that  part  of  the  wood  is  thus  drove,  turn  your 
net  flbpewife  on  the  other  fide,  and  going  to  the  other 
end,  obfcTve  the  aforefaid  direftions :  you  may,  by  this 
way,  take  them  at  any  time  of  the  day  with  great  eafe  * 
ana  pleafure. 

7*0  catch  WiodcQch  in  ff^oods  by  Gins,  Springs ^  or  Noojes^  . 

Such  as  are  wont  to  foUow  this  work,  after  they  have 
fet  them,  need  not  lofe  their' time,  but  go  out  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  theefieft  will  be  much  the  lame; 
they  muit  be  provided  with  feveral  dozens  of  thele 
fnarcs,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  place  in  the 
wood  where  the  woodcocks  ate ;  thefe  noofes  are  made 
of  good  long  horfe-hair,  twified  together  with  a  run-  ' 
nin^  buckle  at  one  end,  and  a  great  knot  at  the  other, 
which  they  pafs  thrbugh  the  middle  of  a  fiick  cleft 
with  the  point  of  a  knue  ;  and  then  open  it,  and  put 
in  the  end  of  the  horfe-hair  noofe,  and  then  make 
knots  to  keep  it  tight,  to  hinder  it  from  patfing  through  . 
3  V  the 
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towirdi  tfce  wiWdle  cot,a  w«lk  through  it,  fo  thrt  there 
may  be  rfpace  of  fix  or  eight  fathomi  between  the  tree 
A,  and  the  tree  B;  the  place  mnft  be  well  cleared, 
and  without  trees,  IhiOks,  under-wood,  or  Hones,  and 
fix  fathom  fqiiare ;  then  pnine,  or  cut  off  all  the  front 
bought  of  the  two  trees,  A,  B,  to  make  way  loi  the 
net  to  hane  and  play  withotJt  bniis  cnianeled.    Sec 

Tlie  next  thing  is,  to  provide  two  ftrong  logs  of 
wooil,  which  open  or  cleavto  K  the  biggcll  ends,  as 
marked  C,  and  D:  tie  the  middle  pans.faft  to  fome 
booghs  of  the  tree,  as  the  letter  E,  and  F,  diteft,  and 
fct  the  tops  hang  over  as  G,  and  H,  reprerent,  to  the 
end  that  the  net  may  be  a  little  diftancc  from  the 
tree* :  ^ou  ftiould  have  always  in  readincfs  good  llore 
of  pulltes  or  buckles  made  of  glafs,  box,  brafs,  or 
the  like,  which  (hould  be  about  the  bignefs  of  a  man's 
finger,  according  to  the  fbtm  defigncd  by  the  fccond 
figure,  and  fafleri  one  at  each  end  of  the  perches  or 
'       G.  and  H. 

aving  lied  on  your  pullies  about  .two  branches, 
marked  3,  2  certain  conJ  of  the  thickncfs  of  one's 
Kttle  fiitger,  then  tie  another,  knot  in  the  faid  cord, 
about  the  Afbncc  of  a  hand's  breadth,  firom  the  knot 
marked  4,  and  To  let  the  two  ends  of  the  Cord  5  and  6, 
hang  down  about  a  foot  long  each,  that  therewithal 
you  may  faftcn  them  to  the  pullies,  which  arc  at  the 
end  of  ihc  perches  or  logs,  as  leprefentrrf  by  the  letters 
I,  and  L,  clofc  to  the  notches  of  the  porches  G, 
and  H. 

Tbefc  notchet  fern:  to  hinder  the  poIRct  from  de- 
fcending  lower  than  the  pl»cc  where  you  would  have 
it  remain. 

Then  clap  into  each  polly  a  fmall  packthread,  the 
end  of  each  of  wliich  fiioultl  reach  to  the  foot  of  the 
trees,  that  by  the  help  of  them  you  maV  draw  op  twp 
flronger  cords  into  the  fame  pullies  where  you  hang 
the  net,  and  not,always  be  forced  to  climb  up  into  the 
tree :  tbcfe  -latter  y»u  may  let  always  hang,  provided 
you  live  by  honcff  neighbours. 

■  The  laft  thing  to  be  provided  is  a  Rand,  to  He  con- 
ccaletl,  and-w»it  lor  the  coming  of  the  woodcock:  it 
matters  not  on  what  fide  it  be,  provided  it  be  over 
adroit,  1«  or  eight  toifes  from  the  middle  of  the  net, 
as  at  the  place  marked  R, 

About  half  a  down  boughs  of  about  the  hdght  of  a 
man,  pitched  up  together,  and  interwoven,  may  ifcrvc 
Iman.ifvl',        ■  Tf^  p-iipn-n".  ftillc  Vnwn  or  fern,  and 
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down  IS  readily  is  polfiWc,  for  ht  may  by  ftrogglinc 
make  his  efcase,  and  then  you  mulf  break  a  wing  and 
crufhhit  head:  the  net  mufrbe  immediately  fet  up 
again,  for  it  may  happen  the  i>iher  woodcocks  will 
come  to  be  taken,  which  you  mifs,  if  tedious  at  your 
work. 

IF  any  beafl  comes  athwart  you,  you  mnft  let  Him 
pafs  under  j*oiir  net  abdut  five  or  fiif  fret  ;  then  make 
anuifewith  a  (hout,  and  lb  let  go ;  the  beaft,  at  the 
firft  noifc,  will  retire  back,  and  Id  become  cnfnarcd  i 
to  be  fure,  if  you  let  go  white  he  is  juft  nnderthe 
net,  he  will  either  fprmg  fotwards  or  backwards,  and 
not  be  taken,  but  wil)  moft  likely  retire  back. 

It  often  happens,  that  a  man  perceives  a  crest 
tliorought^re  of  birds  between  fume  coppice  titnocr* 
woods  over  a  certain  piece  of  ground,  where  he  wants 
the  convcnicncy  of  a  good  tree,  to  oppotc  fome  other 
which  poSlbly  Hands  according  to  nis  mind;  but 
*heihcr  he  vrants  one  or  two,  if  he  finds  the  place 
likely,  and  that,  in  probability,  h  will  quit  his  coft ; 
let  him  then  take  one  or  two  trees  fit  for  the  purpofe, 
and  plant  them  deep  in  the  ground,  that  they  may 
fland  all  weathers. 

ff  you  would  take  woodcocks  by  nets  in  high  woods, 
by  driving  them  therein,  your  net  mull  be  like  the 
ntbbit-hays,  but  not  fo  (Irong/  2iid  about  twenty  fa- 
thorns  long,  and  you  fhonid  have  two  or  three  of 
them. 

Being  provided  with  nets,  and  having  the  alTiftance 
of  five  or  fix  pcrfons  ta  go  tmo  the  wood  with  you, 
which  Ihould  be  at  fcven  or  eight  years  growth,  for 
the  older  the  better,  go  into  fomc  part  thereof,  about 
the  middle,  if  it  be  not  too  large,  and  pitch  your  nets 
along  as  you  do  for  rabbits,  but  one  joining  to  the 
other,  flope-wife,  hanging  over  that  way  which  you 
defign  to  drive  the  cocks :  your  nets  being  thus  lixcd, 
let  your  company  go  to  the  end  of  the  wood,  at  about 
ten  rods  afunder,  and  having  flicks  in  their  hands, 
make  a  noife  therewith,  and  their  voices,  as  if  ihey  were 
driving  cattle  along,  and  fo  go  forward,  till  you  come 
to  the  place  where  the  nets  are  fet,  and  you  will  not 
fail  10  catch  thofe  in  that  part  of  the  wood;  then, 
when  that  part  of  the  wood  is  thus  drnvc,  turn  your 
net  flopewife  on  the  other  fide,  and  going  tuthe  other 
end,  obfcrve  the  aforcfaid  direfliuns ;  you  may,  by  this 
way,  take  them  at  any  time  uf  the  day  with  great  eafe 
ana  plcafure. 

To  caleh  fPiednch  in  ffeeds  fy  Gini,  Sfnifgt,  <,r  Ne^es. 

Such  as  arc  wont  to  follow  this  work,  after  they  have 

fet  them,  need  not  lole  their' time,  but  go  out  at  four 

in  the  afternoon,  and  the  efie£l  will  be  much  the  lame : 

they  muft  be  provided  with  fcveral  dozens  of  thcic 

fnarcs.    more  or  lefs,    according  to  the  place  iu  the 

wood  where  the  woodcocks  ate ;  thcfe  nool'cs  are  made 

nf  good  long  borfe-hair,  twifled  together  with  a  run- 

ii^  buckle  at  one  end,  and  a  great  knot  at  the  other, 

ach  they  pafs  tbit)uKh  the  middle  of  a  ftick  cleft 

ch  the  point  of  a  knife ;  and  ihco  open  it.  and  put 

the  end  of  the  borfe-hair  noore,   and  then  make 

JOB  to  keep  i[  tight,  to  h;:ider  it  from  jailing  through 

3  ^  the 
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the  cleft ;  this  ftick  is  about  the  bigncft  of  one*t  little 
£nger«  and  about  a  foot  long,  being  Iharp-pointed  at 
One  end,  the  better  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  to  each  of 
^hich  they  faften  a  noofe  or  fpring.    4^^/ Plate  XVI. 

Fig.  ft.. 

Having  bundled  them  up,  you  go  into  a  coppice, 
that  has  moft  leaves,  in  order  to  find  if  there  are  any 
woodcocks  there ;  and  this  may  be  perceived  by  the 
leaves  on  the  ground,  which  are  ranged  both  on  one  fide 
and  the  other  by  the  .  woodcocks,  in  fearching  for 
worms  under  them,  and  by  their  dung,  which  is  of  a 
dark  grey  colour;  when  you  find  there  are  woodcocks 
in  that  place,  then  take  a  great  round  of  about  forty^  or 
fifty  paces  ofl^,  which  is  reprefcnjed  by  the  following 
figure : 

The  moft  proper  places  for  this  purpofe  are,  amongft 
bufhcs  and  Imall  coppices,  and  the  manner  is  thus  ; — 
fuppofe  the  branches  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  were 
fo  many  ftumpg ;  make  a  hedge- row.  of  half  a  foot 
high,  of  broom,  furze,  brambles,  Wr.  from  one  (lump 
to  another,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  middle  for  the  wood- 
cocks to  pafs,  as  ^,  G,  H»  I  ;  fo  that  the  woodcock 
walking  in  the  wood  in  fearch  of  food,  and  finding 
this'  hedge-row,*  he  will  follow  it  till  he  comes  at  the 
^ap,  for  he  will  never  fly ;  and  therefore  you  (hould 
fix  the  firing  there,  opened  in  a  round  form,  and  laid 
upon  the  flat  ground,  fupported  only  by  forac  leaves  ; 
and  the  woodcock  entermg  the  gap,  can  fcarcc  avoid 
being  taken  by  the  legs ;  the  mrm  of  the  extended 
fnares  are  reprefcnted  in  Plate  XVI.  fig.  3. 

If  in  walking  in  the  woods,  you  (hould  find  noofes, 
and  the  like,  that  are  fet  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
ground,,  fuch  as  are  denoted  by  the  letters  F  and  G,  it 
is  a  fign  partridges  freauent  that  place,  and  that  the 
peafants  come  to  take  tnem;  we  often  find  partridges 
taken  in  the  fame  manner :  there  are  thofe^who  make 
little  hedgerows  of  diflerent  Icngtlis,  and  in  different 
numbers,  as  they  think  fit,  according  to  the  game 
they  fuppofe  the  place  may  afford. 
^  It  has  been  obferved,  that  woodcocks,  in  the  night- 
time, frequent  fprings,  and  the  like  places,  bccaufe 
they  do  not  freeze,  and  thofe  perfons  who  make  it 
their  biifinefs  to  catch  them,  will^not  forget  in  the 
morning  to  walk  along  the  fides  of  rivulets,  fprings, 
marfhes,.  and  ditches,  that  are  under  the  covert  of 
woods,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  woodcocks 
had  been  there  the  night  before  ;  for  they  will  not  fail 
to  return  thither,  if  they  have  been  once  there  be- 
fore, and  therefore  they  muO  lay  fnares  for  them,  ac- 
-cording  to  the  following  figure  : 

Suppole  the  oblong  fquare,  See  fig.  2,  (hould  be  a 
ditch  full  of  water,  frequented  by  woodcocks,  and  that 
its  bank  ihould  be  that  fide  reprefented  by  the  figures 
^9*3>  4t  fl^P  all  other  places,  by  whicn  the  wood - 
cocx  can  come  at  the  bank  of  the**  ditch,  from  2  X  as 
far  as  A  Z,  with  broom  and  the  like  things,  and  on 
the  faireft  bank  make  a  froall  hedge,  2,  Y,  P,  3,  M, 
N,  about  five  or  fix  inches,  and*  about  half  a  foot  dif- 
tant  from  the  water  \  but  in  this  hedge  leave  gaps  at 
the  diflknce  of  alout  fivc'or  fi.x.feet  irom  one  another, 
more  or  Icfs,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  place : 
thefc  paffcs  arc  denoted  by'  the  letters  P,  3,  M,  ,whcre 
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the  fnares  or  fprings  are  laid ;  tbofe  who  follow  thli 
fport,  fix  at  the  edge  of  the  gap  five  inches  high,  and 
not  fo  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger,  and  within  half  a 
foot  of  the  other  fide  of  the  pafs,  a  fmall  bow,  two 
or  three  fingers  high,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  round 
gate  or  door,  facing  the  flick  A* 

Then  they  have  a  fmall  wooden  flat  crotchet,  feven 
or  eight  incnes  long,  with  a  notch  in  it,  near  the  end 
R,  which  is  put  into  the  (lick  A,  and  the  other  end 
paflfes  under  the  bow ;  they  alfo  take  a  (witch  of  ha* 
zcl,  or  fome  wood,  which  being  folded  will  grow 
(Iraight  of  itfelf;  this  rod,  which  is  a  finger  thick, 
and  about  three  feet  long,  is  fixed  in  the  fmall  hedge; 
they  tie  to  the  end  V  a  packthread  half  a  foot  long,  to 
the  end  'of  which  packthread  they  fallen  a  horfe-hait 
fnare  or  fpring,  with  a  fmall  (licK  cut  at  both  ends^ 
and  made  like  a  wedge  to  cleave  wood  with  ;  the  re- 
jcdl  muil  be  folded  and  pafs  the  letter  P  underneath 
the  bow,  and  doing  the  fame  alfo  by  the  end  of  the 
fmall  fticlg  fatten  it  under  the  edge  Sof  the  bow,  and 
raifin^  the  bird-trap  or  fnare,  fix  the  other  end  of  the 
ftick  m  the  notch  R,  by  wluch  means  the  machina 
will  be  kept  light ;  then  extend  the  fnare  P  in  a  round 
or  over  the  trap  ;  but  it  mud  be  fo  pliant,  that  as 
foon  as  the  woodcock  would  pafs  through  and  put  his 
foot  upon  the  trap,  the  reje<S  will  immediately  un. 
bend,  and  catch  him  by  the  leg.  , 

Others  faden  a  fmall  circle  to  the  trap,  that  fo  the 
woodcock  may  have  more  room  for  his  feet,  and  fo 
make  the  rcjedl  of  ufe  to  you,  and  catch  him ;  for  it 
may  happen,  that  as  lie  crofifes  the  gap,  he  does  not 
pa(s  over  it. 

Tins  fecohd  device  with  the  circle,  is  reprefented  by 
the  letter  K  ;  others  nuke  ufe  of  fnares,  which  they 
adjuft,  as  has  been  (hewn  in  the  preceding  article,  and 
which  are  fet  forth  in  the  cut,  by  the  letters  M,  N. 
See  Draw-Net,  Plate  V. 

To  take  JVo^icoeh  with  Bird-Lime^  tec. 

Woodcocks  and  fnipes  ^are  difficult  to  difcover,  they 
lying  clo(e,  and  not  reforting  much  together,  efpc- 
cially  in  the  day-time. 

The  cuftom  of  the  woodcock  is  ufually  to  lie  on. 
banks  by  hedges  and  ditches  againft  the  fun  ;  you  may 
take  notice,  that  on  a  day  after. a  moon-(hiny  night, 
they  will  fufier  one  to  come  better  to  find  them  than 
after  a  dark  ni^ht,  and  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  they 
can  fee  to  feed  m  moon-(hiny.n]ghts^  and  will  not  be 
fo  ftill  and  watchful  as  when  taking  their  reft.. 

'The  fnipes  naturally  lie  by  the  fides  of  rivers, 
when  all  plafhes  are  rrozcn,  and  always  with  their 
heads  up  or  down  the  flream,  and  not  athwart  it ; 
and  in  order  to  find  them  out  a  perfoo.muft  be  ex- 
pert in  the  knowledge  of  their  colours. 

Now,,  in  order  to  take  woodcocks,  ifc.  with  bird- 
lime, you  inuft  provide  yourfelf  with  fixty  or  fcvcnty 
twigs,,  which  you  mujH  daub  with  bird*lime  neatly 
and  fmoothly  ; '  and  having  found  their  haunts,  which 
you  may  difcover  by  their  dung,  which  is  generally  in 
low  iplafhy  places,  and  fuch  as  have  plenty  of  weeds, 
and  nottrozeain  frolly  weather  i  dpi^t  fuQh  places 
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ire  the  twigs  to  be  fct,  more  or  left,  as  you  think  fit,  at 
about  a  yard  diftance  one  from  the  other,  fetting  them 
fo  as  to  rand  floping,  fomc  one  way,  and  fome  another. 

And  if  you  defign  to  fee  fport,  you  muft  be  concealed. 

And  if  there  be  any  other  open  place  near  to  that 
where  you  have  fet  your  twigs,  beat  them  up,  or  elfe 
-fet  twigs  there  too. 

It  is  faid  that  thefc  birds  put  their  bills  into  the  moift 
places  of  the  earth  where  they  frequent,  and  fo  jogging 
and  moving  them  about,  dillurb  the  worms  and  cauie 
them  to  come  out,  and  fo  they  become  their  prey. 

WOOD-LARK.  A  fine  bird,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  nightingale  in  fong  ;  but  of  this  kind,  as  well  as 
all  the  i;eft,  there  are  fome  that  far  excel  others  in 
length  and  fweetnefs  of  fong. 

Though  this  is  a  very  tender  bird,  yet  it  breeds  the 
fooneft  of  any  that  we  have  in  England  \  it  is  alfo  a  hot 
and  mettlefome  creature,  fo  that  if  the  wood-lark  be  not 
taken  in  January^  or  the  beginning  of  February^  they 
grow  extraordinary  rank,  and  pine  away  in  a  (hort  time, 
by  reafon  of  the  ranknefs  of  their  ftones,  which  are 
found  very  much  fwcllcd  in  them  when  they  are  found 
dead. 

They  delight  much  in  gravelly  grounds  and  hills 
that  lie  againft  the  rifing  Of  the  tun,  and  in  the  ftubs 
of  oaks. 

The  females  couple  with  the  males  the  beginning  of 
February y  at  which  time  they  part  with  all  their  laft 
year's  brood,  and  immediately  go  to  neft. 

They  build  moft  conmionly  in  layer  grounds,  where 
the  grafs  is  pretty  rank,  and  grown  ruffet ;  ufing  bcn- 
net-grafs,  or  fome  of  the  dead  grafs  of  the  field ;  and 
always  make  it  under  a  large  tutt,  to  (belter  themfelves 
from  the  wind  and  weather,  which  at  that  time  of  the 
year  is  commonly  very  cold. 

Aysfor  their  young,  they  feed  them  with  a  fmall  kind 
of  worm ;  but  they  cannot  be  brought  up  to  any  kind 
of  pcrfcdion  from  the  neft,  as  ever  yet  could  be  found. 

The  young' branchers  are  firft  taken  in  three  months 
of  the  year,  Juney  July^  and  Augufl.  The  next  feafon 
of  their  taking  is  their  ecneral  flight  time,  which  is 
the  latter  end  of  Sepunwtry  for  then  they  rove  from 
one  country  tp  another  ;  and  laftlv,  from  the  beginning 
of  January  to  the  latter  end  or  February^  at  which 
time  they  are  all  coupled,  and  return  to  their  layers, 
or  breeding  places. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  in  June^  7^b>  ^^  the  beginning 
of  Augujiy  arc  for  the  moft  part  catched  with  a  hobby, 
after  the  following  manner : 

Go  out  in  a  dewy  morning  on  the  fide  of  fome  hills, 
wliich  lie  oppofite  to  the  riling  fun,  where  they  moft 
ufuaily  frequent ;  then  furround  them  two  or  three 
times  with^he  hawk  upon  the  ?i%  and  make  him  hover 
when  you  come  indifferent  near :  whereupon  they  will 
lie  till  you  clap  a  little  net  over  them,  which  you  are 
to  carry  upon  the  end  of  a  ftick. 

Or  elfe  if  three  or  four  perfons  go  out  together,  and 
take  a  net  made  in  the  form  of  thofe  ufed  for  partridges, 
when  you  go  with  a  fetting-dog,  only  the  mefhes  muft 
be  fmaller  ;  and  then  your  hawk  to  the  lark  will  be 
like  a  fetting-dog  to  partridges,  fo  that  with  fuch  a  net 
you  may  talu:  the  whole  flock  at  the  draught ;  for  thefe 


larks  keep  company  with  their  young  ones  till  flight 
time,  and  then  they  part. 

Thofe  that  are  taken  in  Junt^  7^h*  ^^^  Auguft'^ 
fing  prefently,  yet  laft  but  a  little  time  in  fong,  for 
they  immediately  fall  to  moulting,  which  if  thcywith- 
ftand,  they  commonly  prove  very  fweet  fong  birds,  but 
not  fo  lavifti  as  thofe  that  are  taken  in- the  fpring ;  they 
are  alfo  commonly  very  familjar. 

Such  as  are  taken  at  flight,  arc  brave,  ftfong, 
fprightlv,  ftraight  birds,  but  do  not  ufuaily  fing  till 
after  Chriflmas. 

Thofe  taken  in  January  and  February ^  fing  within 
two  or  three  days,  or  a  week  at  the  fartheft,  if  good 
conditioned  ;  and  thefe  laft  commonly  prove  the  bcft, 
as  being  taken  in  full  ftomach. 

As  for  the  ordering  of  wood-larks,  you^  muft  have 
a  cage  with  two  pans,  one  for  mixed  meat,  and  another 
for  oatmeal  and  hempfeed  :  bpil  an  egg  hard,  and  the 
cruncib  of  a  halfpenny  white  loaf,  and  as  much  hemp, 
feed  as  bread  ;  chop  the  egg  very  fmall,  and  crumble 
the  bread  and  it  together,  and  then  pound  the  hemp- 
feed  likewife  very  fliarp  in  a  mortar,  or  bruife  it  with  a 
rolling-pin,  and  mingle  all  together,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Strew  fine  red  gravel  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renew  it  every  week  at  fartheft ;  otherwife  the  lark  will 
clop  his  feet  with  his  dung,  and  will  not  take  half  that 
delight  in  himfclf ;  for  betakes  a  great  deal  of  pleafurc 
in  bafking  himfelf  in  fand,  which  if  he  has  not  pretty 
often,  he  will  grow  loufy,  and  if  he  does  fo,  feldom, 
if  ever,  comes  to  good. 

The  perch  alfo  in  the  cage  muft  be  lined  with  green 
bays,  unlefs  you  make  a  perch  of  mat,  which  thefe 
larks. do  take  great  delight  in. 

But  if  he  be  wild  when  firft  taken,  keep  him  three 
or  four  days  without  company  till  he  begins  to  eat  his 
meat,  and  becaufe  fometimes  they  do  not  find  the  pan 
till  near  famifticd,  ftrew  hempfeed  and  oatmeal  upon 
the  fand. 

*  » 

How  to  Inotv  a  Cock  ff^oodJark  from  a  Hen* 

1.  This  may  be  done  by  the  loudnefs  and  length  of 
his  call. 

2.  By  the  tallnefs  of  his  walking  about  the  cage. 

3.  The  doubling  of  his  notes  in  the  evening,  which 
is  called  cuddling,  as  if  he  was  going  to  rooft  ;  but  if 
you  hear  him  fing  ftrong  you  cannot  be  deceived,  for 
hens  will  fing  but  little. 

The  Difea/es  incident  to  ff^ood-Iaris, 

They  are  tender  birds  if  they  are  not  rPghtly  ordered,  * 
but  when  well  managed  have  been  kept  fix  or  fevca 
years  with  much  pleafure,  finging  better  and  bettor 
every  year,  and  at  laft  have  fung  real  variety  of  notes^ 
even  to  admiration. 

The  particular  diftemoers  wood-larks  arc  fubjefl  to, 
are,  the  cramp,  giddineis  in  the  head,  and  to  be  very 
loufy  ;  for  thou^  they  arc  not  fubjedl  to  it  when  they 
are  abroad,  in  eold  weather,  yet  tliej'  have  a  variety  of 
motion,  as  flying  and  running,  which  they  have  not 
in  a  cage. 
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And  bdidesy  if  the  gravel  in  their  cage  be  not  often 
renewed,  their  dung  will  clog  their  feet,  -bennnib  them, 
and  caufe  the  cramp. 

To  WORK  A  Horse  ;  is  to  exercife  him  at  pace, 
trof,  or  gallop,  and  ride  him  at  the  manage. 

To  work  a  horfe  upon  volts,  or  head  and  haunches 
in,  or  between  two  heels,  is  to  pafTage  him,  or  make 
him  TO  fidcways  upon  two  parallel  lines., 

wbRMS  IN  Dogs,  All  fpariicls  have  certain  ftrings 
.  under  their  tongue^  by  moft^callcd  a  worm  ;  this  muft 
be  taken  out  when  thoyare  about  two  months  old,  with 
the  help  of  a  iharp  knife  to  {lit  it,  and  a  (hoemaker's 
awl  to  raife  it  up  ;  you  muft  be  careful  to  take  all  out, 
or  elfe  your  labour  is  to  little  purpofe  ;  for  till  then, 
he  will  be  hardly  ever  fat  and  right,  as  the  worm  or 
firing  will  grow  foul  and  troublefome,.  and  hinder  his 
reft*  and  eating, 

WORMS  IN  Spaniels  are  fometimes  bred  in  a 
wound,  after  a  dog  has  been  hurt  \  ef^cially  if  it  be 
in  a  place  where  the  dog  cannot  come  at  the  place  to 
lick  it  ^  for  if  he  can,  it  will  need  no  other  cure. 

For  the  Cure  :  Take  powder  of  matre-filva  dried  in 
an  oven,  or  in  the  fun,  and  drew  it  on  the  afie<^ed 
part,  when  little  worms  have  becri  bred  in  the  wound, 
Decaufe  they  will  not  only  much  retard  the  healinjg  of 
it,  but'alfo  make  it  grow  worfe. 

To  remedy  which,  put  a  little  ivy  into  the  wound, 
and  let  it  remain  in  it  a  whole  day^  then  waih  the  part 
with  white  wine,  and  anoint  it  with  an  ointment  made 
6f  bacon-greafe,  oil  of  earth-worms  and  rue. 

If  a  fpaniel  be  troubled  with  worms  within  his  body, 
^ive  him  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  two  fcruples  of 
laifron  in  a  morning  fafting,  and  keep  him  failing  till 
the  next  morning. 

Of  fV^rms  breeding  in  the  Hurts  and  mangy  Parts 

of  Sptutieb. 

Thefe  worms  obftruA  the  cure,  either  of  wounds  or 
mange,  and  caufe  them  either  to  continue  at  a  ftay,  or 
to  crow  worfe  and  w6rfe.  •  - 

To  reiihove  this  obftru^ion,t  put  the  gum  of  ivy  into 
the  wound,  and  let  it  remain  there  a  day  or  two^ 
walhing  the  wound  with  wine,  and  afterwards  anoint 
it  with  bacon-grcafc,  oil  of  cartli-worips,  and  rue. 

The  powder  of  wild  cucumbers  is  alfo  very  good  to 
kill  thcfe  worms,  and  will  prove  a  great  corroftvc  in 
eating  away  the  dead  flefh,  and  increafing  the  good. 

If  the  worms  be  within  the  body,  you  muft  deftroy 
them  in  the  following  manner : 

.Caufe  the  fpaniel,  fafting,  either  by  fair  ^eans  or 
foul,  to  eat  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with  two  fcruples 
of  faffron  pulverized,  and  make  a  confection  with 
the  fame  egg,  and  keep  him  fafting  afterwards  till 
night. 

'  If  a  fpaniel  be  hurt  in  a  place  where  he  can  come  to 
lick  his  wound  with  his  tongue,  ho  will  need  no  other 
remedy  \  and  that  will  be  his  beft  furgcon  :  but  when 
he  cannot  do  that,  then  fuch  wounds  as  are  not  v^nom- 
'ous,  niay  be  cured  with  the  powder  of  matrcfilva, 
dried  either  in  an  oven>  or  in  the  fun. 

If  the  wcoind  be  the  bite  of  a  fox,  anoint  it  with 
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oil,  wharein  earth-worms  and  me  hxn  bem  boiled 
together. 

if  by  a  mad  dog,  lot  him  lap  twice  or  thrice  of  tbi 
broth  of  germandef|  and  cat  the  germander  bmled. 

Others  pierce  the  ikin  of  his  neck  with  a  hot  iron 
juft  betwixt  his  cars,  fb  that  the  fii^  may  touch  both 
(ides  of  the  hole  made  :  and  afterwards  plucking  up 
the  (kin  of  the  dog's  (boulders  and  flanks,  oackwardg, 
thruft  it  through  with  a  hot  iron  in  like  manner,  and 
by  giving  the  venom  this  vent  is  a  ready  wiy  to 
cure  him. 

'   WORMS  IN  Horses  :  are  produced  from  xw9  md 
indi^eftcd  humours.    To  cure : 

lake  antimony  in  fine  powder  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
of  quickfil ver  an  ounce  \  boil  them  in  two  pail&is  of 
water  till  it  come  to  one  and  a  half,  of  which  mix 
half  a  pailful  with  as  much  water  as  the  horfe  will 
drink,  having  firft  ftrained  it,  and  fb  continue  till  be 
drinks  the  whole.    4$"^^  Botts,  W<'. 

Mr.  I^AWSJBNCE,  in  hisTreatife,  fays,  *'.The  onlypc 
culiar  fymptom  of  worms,  is  the  horie's  rubbinghis  tail 
often,  without  any  apparent  humour  or  eruption ;  the 
general  figns  arc  (in^ilar  to  thofe  which  denote  gnping 
pains.  Farther,  a  horfe  troubled  with  worms  will  eat 
heartily,  and  yet  bfc  alws^ys  lean,  and  out  of-condition, 
his  coat  ftaring  as  if  furfeifed  ;  a  (ickly  palenefsof  the 
mouth  and  tonpuc,  and  cadaverous  fmell  \  he  will  be 
tucked  up  in  hts  flanks,  and  occafiohally  heave  much, 
turning  his  head  now  and  then  towards  diero,  and 
(biking  his  belly  with  his  hinder  feet.  The  dung  will 
be  often  mixed  w^th  a  yellowifli  matter^  like  melted 
fulphur,  or  )>e  oiherwife  difcolourcd,  foul,  and  fetid. 
Worms^  and  the  flimy  fpawn  of  them,  will  be  fome- 
times ejected,  but  not  alwajrs. 

"  The  remote  caufe  of  worms  is  a  eoUimes  of  indi- 
gefted  matter,  which  for  Mrant  of  tiinelvcvacuams,  pu- 
trefies ;  jpr  a  natural  predifpofiti^n  in  tne  aniaul  fluids 
to  putretadtion. 

*'  In  the  cure  mercurials  alone  are  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  as  in  proper  hands  they  are  perfcdly  fafc, 
even  for  human  infants,  it  is  truly  unprohtabk  trouble 
to  ufe  any  other  means.  .Riverius  fays,  that  oil  wll 
fufFocate  all  kinds  of  vi'orms ;  if  fo,  it  fureiy  cfefcrves 
notice  as  an  anthelmintic. 

,  "  Oil  clyfter.  Prepare  a  ftrong  decoSion,  or  in- 
fufion,  in  boiling  water,  of  tobacco,  favin,  wormwood, 
ruoy  garlic„  ,and  coral  line^  if  the  latter  can  he  pK^- 
cured  \  to  one  pint  of  this  add  a  pint  of  Imieed  oil,  and 
injefl  the  mixture^  blood  warm,,  the  laft  thing  at  night. 
Repeat  it  or  not,  at  difcretion,  at  two  o'clock  next  day ; 
and  at  night  give  the  horfe  two  drachms  of  calomel, 
in  very  fme  powder,  made  up  with  cordial  ball,  or  for 
want  of  that,  with  powdered  annifecds,  and^  Htdc 
ginger  and  oil  ;  or  with  diapente.  In  the  morning 
give  a  puige  with  fine  aloes,,  jalap,,  and  myrrh,  baljed 
up  with  hard  foap  and  ?:e6lified  oil  of  amber,  mild  or 
ftrong  according  to  circumftanccs,.  particularly  vieh 
relation  to  the  efFedts  of  the  clyfteis  and  the  mercury. 
This  phyfic  being  repeated  every  ten  days,  with  Ac 
clyfters  intermediately  at  pleafure  ;  the  courfe  will  era- 
dicate an4  fweep  away  the  whole  generation  of  wonns, 
together  with  that  collc&ion.of  foul  mauria&  of  winch 
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thef  tre  made/  If  Ae  calomd  fllottld  i>6  fiiMd  tiA 
mild,  tbb  mare  powerful  preparations  of  tAercntf  iMf 
be  fubftimted,  as  dlagridmm  or  turbith ;  feattliMhy 
alfo  it  very  <i9kacious.  Clothe  well,  atid  bewiit«  of 
cold.  Should  the  fubjedt  be  too  much  reduced,  and 
the  powers  of  the  ftomach  debilitated  by  the  nt^Bhrf 
force  of  tlMfe  powerful  fpeciiics,  recruit  l^tih  bftrk>  bit- 
ters, and  fteel )  or  two  dmchlns  to  half  an  Ounce  fl^l 
filing$y  in  the  corhy  for  fome  weoks  ;  (jtt^ghfi.  Wheffc 
Che  time.and  attendance  cannot  be  ibared  Fdr^e  abOV^ 
regular  courfe,  it  has  always  bc«n  iiViial  td  g;lVe  W^tH^ 
powders,  or  other  alteratives,  in  the  hotffe's  fted&  5  HAH 
a^thiops  has  been  the  common  vehnifugc  bdfis  frofti  tlic 
earlieft  days  of  Gibson."  Mr.  LAWatNCfi  reconStfiefld^ 
a  tfiaV'of  alkalizwd  or  calcined  mercury,  half  a  dracbrti, 
to  a  drachm  of  which,  finely  powdered,  hiay-  be  tivtti 
every  other  day,  mixed  up  with  a  lai«e  fpoohiu)  ctf 
powdered  guaiacum,  turmeric^  and  annifeeds,  andedn^ 
tinued  a  mrtnight  to  a  month;  the  tfTif&l  cafe  b(Kng 
taken  of  cold,  and  warm  water  given  if  pofflble;  fUt 
clyftcrs  alfo  may  be  ufcd.  This  method  is  vety  foit^ble 
for  draught  horlcs. 

According  to  the  old  farriers,  there  are  four  dlflerent 
fpecics  of  worm  generated  in  the  body  of  a  horfe. 
**  Little  fliort  worms,  with  great  red  heads,  and  long 
finall  white  tatls,  called  botts.  Short  thick  worms 
with  black  hard  heads,  all  of  a  bij^nefs,  like  a  man's 
fing^,  called  truncheons.  Worms  fiorti  fix  to  eighteen 
Inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  whtch 
are,  the  rotundi,  or  earthworms  ;  and  red  maw-worms, 
refcmbling  wood-lice,  but -with  fewer  feet,  having 
thick,  (hort,  (harp  heads,  vclVeted  on  the  back  like  a 
bat,  and  made  up  of  feveral  folds."  Thefe  laft>  it  is 
aflerted,  will  pettorate  the  ilomach  of  a  horfe,  and  kiH 
him :  btK  it  is  not  yet  determined,  whether  worms  can 
really  exift  in  the  ftomachof  a  living  animal ;  that  they 
arc  round  thert  aftpr  death  every  one  knows ;  but 
Bracken  thinks  it  probable  they  make  their  way  thither 
from  the  duodenum^  after  the  vital  functions  have 
eeavd. 

WORMING  ;  or  the  taking  av\ay  die  nerve  from 
under  tftc  tongue  of  a  dog,,  will  pttvcnt  him  from  ever 
biting,  if  he  mould  grow  mad. 

WORM-CHOLIC.  A  diflcmper  in  horfcs,  occa- 
fioned  by  broad,  thick,  and:  fhort  worms,  ortrunchion*, 
like  little  beans,  of  a  reddilh  colour,  which  fometimcs 
bring  violent  cholic  pains  upon  the  poor  bead :  they 
gnaw  the  guts,  and  fomcrimes  eat  holes  tlirough  the 
maw,,  which  kills  the  horfe.  The  voiding  red  worms 
alon^  with  the  excrements,  is  a  fign  of  this  dlftcmpcr, 
for  long  white  ones  fcldom  gripe  a  horfe :.  fo  are  his 
biting  his  flanks'  or  his  belly^  in  the  extremity  of  the 
pain,  or  tearing  of  bis  ikin,  and  then  turning  his  head 
and  looking  upon  his  belly  j  you  alfo  find  him  iweat  all 
over,  frequently  throwing  himfdf  ddwn,-  and  ftatt  up 
again,  with  other  uncommon  poftures :  f^vrral  remedies 
are  fet  down  for  this  diftcmpcr^  but  that  which  follows 
being  juftly  reputed  a  fpecitic  for  this  and  other  horfe. 
cholics,  it  is  neceflary  it  fhould  be  iitfcrttd. 

Take  roots  of  maftcrwort,  leaves  andVootsof  fadtthes, 
great  centaury  and  tanfy,  of  each  half  a  pound,  all 
dried  in  -the  fumn^cr  fun,  or  moderdte  heac  of  an  oven 


th  filter  i  balf  as  much  of  ea<A  hi  Wtk.  Vtz.  te^ 
mtflder  rtots,  aft^llM  tfhd  elecampane,  all  dried  in 
the  fhadr,  fea  iriofs,  and  h>cr  of  aFofcs,  of  each  two 
ouiices ;  of  fealangal,  ttuliMg,  and  fal  prunella,  Onfc 
ounce  each ;  they  muft  all  be  pounded  apart,  th6i) 
mixed  and  kept  in  a  leather  bag,  or  glafs  boftle  ftoppeU 
up  oloft :  the  dbfe,  according  to  the  fi^e  of  the  horfe, 
irnift  be  fmm  an  ounce  tb  two  ounces  and  a  half,  !o  hfc 
*ni!«ed  With  three  ©r  four  drams  df  old  treacle,  or  ati 
dwicfc  of  diateflcron  or  mithridate,  and  given  \h  a.pirit 
of  white  wirrtj ;  after  Which  tlie  horfe  muft  be  wAlk^d 
in  his  cloaths. 

If  you  fliQ>efl  Worms,  an.  otjnce  and  a  half  of  thft 
(becific  j^OWdcr,  mixed  ^ith  hilf  an  oiinee  of  yhircurius 
duUhy  will  infallibly  fcJU  them  j  and  thcfefi^e  ih 
ounee  of  fptoific  lewder  majr  bfc  mixed  '#ifli  as  muc"K 
aloes,  tht^  dmchrhs  of  taloquiritidai  ai  hiuch  agaric, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  tufbith,  gi^^infe  Mm  the  whole  in  k 


both  purge  and  kill  the  wotms,  though  it  is  only  fit 
for  great  eaters,  and  that  about  two  or  toree  days  after 
the  cholfo  fit  is  over. 

If  a  horfe  is  troubled  with  worms  or  breaking  out> 
tafcfe  a  handful  of  box  leaves, .  and  haVing  dried  them, 
pound  them  to'  tJoVder,  and  niix  them  with  the  fame 
quantitj^  Of  futphdr  in  powder  ;  and  after  the  horfe 
comes  m  fwm  hunting,  or  any  hard  labour^  rub  him 
well  arid  drefs  him,  and  let  him  (land  a  good  Whil6 
upon  the  bridle,  and  let  the  firft  meat  you  give  him  bo 
a  handful  or  two  of  well  fiftcd  oats,  and  a  good  quan- 
tity  of  this  powder  fprinkled  among  them. 

But  you  muft  do  ^s  with  that  cautiOufhefs,  that  the 
horfe  imf  fK>t  take  a  diftaftc  to  his  meat  on  that 
account. 

Or  take  hepatic  aloea  about  five  drachms,  reduced  to^ 
powder,  and  make  it  up  into  pills  with  frefh  butter, 
and  give  the  horfe  in  ale- wort,  a  hom  fiall  of  wort  to 
every  pill:  let  him  have  three  of  them..    Or, 

Take  leaves  of  fevin,  and  mix  <hcm  i^-cll  with  honey 
and  frefh  butter,  and  making  this  mafs  into  two  or 
three  bafli  or  pills,  give  thtm  the  horfe  with  a  hOrn  of 
ftron«:  beir  after  each  ball. . 

WORM'S  FOR  Anglino  ;  are  the  afli-grub,  a  milk- 
white  worm  with  a  red  heatl,  and  may  be  had  at  any 
time  from  Mkharlmas  till  June.  It  is  to  be  found 
under  the  bark  of  an  oak,  a(h,  alder,  or  birch,  if  they 
Ke  a  year  aDtcr  they  have  bci;n  cut  down.  You  may 
likewlfe  find,  it  in  the  body  of  a  rotten  alder,,  if  you 
break  it  with  an  axe ;  as  alfo  'jndcr  the  bark  of  a 
decayed  ftump  of  a  tree.  It  is  alfo  a  good  bait  for  a 
grayling,  chub',  roach,  and  dace. 

The  brandling,  gilt-tail,  and  red-worm,  are  all  to 
be  found  in  old  dunghills,  or  the  rotten  earth  near 
rficm,  hut  the  bcft  arc  foumi  in  tanners  yards  under  the 
heaps  of  hark  which  they  throw  out  rffcr  they  have 
done  with  It :  the  brandling  is  mgft  readily  met  with  in 
hogs  dung.  Thefc  are  good  baits, for  trout,  grayling, 
falmori-fm'clts,  gudgeons,  pe'rch,  tench,  and  brcan^, 
of  any  fifh  that  takes  a  worm. 

The  clap-bait^  or  bott,  b  found  under  cow-dung,. 
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and  is  like  a  ffentle,  but  bigger.  Yoti  mdd  feck  (brat 
only'  on  land  that  is  light  and  fandy»  ior  it  h  much! 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  earth-bob,  and  may  be 
Ifejpt  in  wet  mofs  ior  two  or  three  days.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent bait  for  a  trout,  but  almoft  every  other  fiQi  will  take 
it.  ■  .' 

.  The  cad-baity  caddis-worm,  and  ftraw-worm,  are 
only  different  names  forihe  fame  bait.  They  are  found 
in  pits,  ponds,  brooks,  and  ditches,  and  are  covered  with 
hmks  of  flicks,  ftraws,  or  rufhes,  and  {tones.  Thofe 
with  ftones  or  gravel  hufks  are  peculiar  to  brooks,  and' 
thofe  with  ftraw  and  rufbes  to  ponds,  and  all  the  three 
forts  may  be  found  at  one  and  tne  fame  time. '  They 
are  very  good  baits  for  trouts,  grayling,  carp,  tench, 
bream,  chub,  roach,  dace,  falmon-fmelts,  and  bleak. 
The  green  fort  are  found  in  Manh^  the  yellow  in  Moy^ 
and  a. third  fort  m  Augujl,  Thofe  covered  with  ru(hes 
are  always  green,  and  thofe  with  ftone-hulks  ufually 
yellow  all  the  feafon. 

About  a  week  or  nine  days  In  Aiay  cad-bait  fifiiing 
comes  in  feafon  ;  which  is  the  firft  bait  to  be  ufed  in  a 
morning,  and  may  be  continued  to  the  middle  of  the 
day. 

It  is  an  excellent  bait  till  the  middle  of  June^  and  is 
to  be  ufed  with  a  hook  leaded  on  the  (bank,  and  the 
cad-bait  drawn  on  to  the  top  of  it.  It  will  take  in  deep 
waters  as  well  as  in  dreams,  by  moving  it  up  and 
down  ^out  nine  inches  or  a  foot  from  the  bottom; 
this  is  commonly  called  fink  and  daw.  There  is  an- 
other method  of  fifliing  with  cad-bait,  at  mid-water, 
but  then  you  mud  put  a  canon-ily  at  the  point  of  your 
hook. 

This  bait  i«  a  good  bottom-bait,  if  the  water  be 
clear :  and  is  to  be  preferred  to^  the  worm  at  lead 
three  degrees  to  one,  becaufe  all  forts  of  pool  fi(h,  and 
even  the  eel,  are  great  lovers  of  it. 

The  eaith-bob,  or  white-grubt  is  a  worm  with  a  red 
head,  as  big  as  two  maggots,  and  is  foFt  and  full  of 
whitidi  guts;  it  is  found  in  a  fandy  light  foil,  and  may 
be  gathered  after  the  plough,  when  the  land  is  firft  broke 
ty)  from  grazing.  You  may  know  in  what  ground  to 
find  them  by  the  crows,  for  they  will  follow  the  plough 
very  clofe  where  thefe  worms  are  to  be  met  with.  Tliis 
is  chiefly  a  winter-bait,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  middle  of  Aprils  and  is  proper  for  chub,  roach, 
dace,  bream,  tench,  caxp,  trout,  and  falmon.f melts. 
They  are  to  be  kept  in  a  veffel  clofe  dopped  with  a  fuf. 
ficient  quantity  of  the  earth  they  were  bred  in,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  ufe  all  the  winter.  Froin  this  bait 
arifcsthe  Mdy^y, 

The  flc^  worm,  or  dock- worm,  are  found  in  -the 
roots  of  flags  that  grow  on  the  brink  of  au  old  pond. 
When  you  have  pulled  up  the  root,  you  will  find  among 
the  fibres  of  it  reddidi  or  yellowifh  cafes  \  thefe  you 
muft  open  with  a  pin,  and  you  will  jind  a  fmall  M'orm 
longer  and  flendercr  than  a  gentle,  with  a  red  head,  a 
palifh  body,  and  rows  of  feet  all -down  the  belly.  This  is 
an  exceeding  good  bait  for  grayling,  tench,  bream,  carp, 
roach  and  dace. 

The  lob-worm,  dew-worm,  garden- worm,  or  twat- 
^hcl,  as  differently  called,  is  a  proper  ba'^  for  falmon, 
<rout>  chub,  barbel,  and  eels  of  the  largcd  fize.     It  is  to 
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I  be  found'  in  gar^/sne*,  or  cburch-yards,  by  the  help  of  i 
lantheffii,  late  in  .a  fummer's  evening.  In  great 
droughts,  when  tbcy  do  not  appear,  pour  the  juice  of 
walnut-tree  leaves, .  tpixed  with  a  little  water  and  fait, 
into  their  holes,  and  it  will  drive  them  out  of  the 
ground. 

I'he  mar(h-worm  -is  got  out  of  marfli-ground  on  the 
banks  of  river6,  and  is  of  a  bluifli  colour ;  it  is  a  likely 
bait  for  falmon- fmelts,  gudgeon,  grayling,  trout,  perch, 
bream,  and  flounders,  in  March^  Aprils  a^d  Stpimkr^ 
though  they  ufe  it  from  Candlemas  till  Afichaelmai  prtfcfr 
ably  to  any  other. 

The  ta^-tail  is  of  a  pale  fledi-colour,  with  a  yellonf 
tag  on  bts  tail  almod  half  an  inch  long ;  they  are 
found  in  marled  land,  or  meadows,  alter  a  (hower 
of  rain,  and  are  a  good  bait^  ior  a  trout,  if  you 
angle  for  them  after  the  water  is  difcoloured  i^ith 
rain. 

And  here  you  mud  pbfeiye^  that  all  worms  diould  be 
well  fcoured  in  mofs  that  has  been  well  wafhed  and 
cleanfed  from  all  dirt  and  filth  ;  after  it  is  wrun^  very 
dry,  both  the  mofs  and  the  worms  diould  be  put  mtoan 
earthen  ppt  clofe  ftopped,  that  they  may  not  crawl  out! 
This  pot  (hould  dand  cool  in  fummer,  and  the  mofs  be 
changed  every  fourth  day  ;  but  in  winter  it  diould  ftand 
warm,  and  if  you  change  the  mofs  once  a  week  it  will  be 
fufiicient. 

Befides  thefe  worms  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  eanh, 
there  are  others  which  breed  upon  different  herbs  and 
trees,  which  afterwards  become  flies.  The  principal  of 
thefe  are,  the  palroer-worm^  the  crabtrce-worro, 
and  the  caterpillar.  Thefe  are  to  be  kept  in  little 
boxes,  with  holes  to  let  in  the  air,  and  they  mud  be  fed 
with  leaves  of  the  fame  tree  on  which  they  were  found. 
They  are  good  baits  for  trout,  chub,  gray  ling,  roach',  and 
dace. 

All  forts  of  worms  are  better  for  being  kept,  except 
earth-bobs,  and  in  cafe  you  hasre  not  been  fo-providenti 
then  the  way  to  cleanfe  and  fcour  them  quickly,  is  to  lay 
them  all  night  in  water,  if  they  are  lob  worms,  and  thea 
put  them  into  your  bag  with  fennel:  but  you  muft  not 
put  your  branalings  above  an  hour  in  water,  and  then 
put  them  into  fennel,  for  fudden  ufe  \  but  if  you  have 
time,  and  propofe  to  keep  them  long,  then  they  are  bell 
preferved  in  an  earthen  pot,  with  good  dore  of  mofs, 
which  is  to  be  frefh  ftiifted  every  three  or  four  days 
in  fummer,  and  every  week  or  eight  days  m  winter,  or 
at  lead  the  mofs  taken  from  them,  clean  waflied,  and 
wruug  between  your  haud2»  till  dry,  and  then  put  it  to 
them  again  ;  and  when  your  worm,  efpecially  the  brand. 
ling,  begins  to  be  fick,  drop  about  a  fpoonful  of  milk 
or  cream  upon  the  mofs  ;  and  note,  that  when  the  knot, 
which  is  near  the  middle  of  the  .brandling,  begins  to 
fwell,  he  is  fick,  and,  if  care  i^  not  taken,  will  die.  If 
you  want  to  fcour  worms  in  a  little  time,  put  them 
about  an  hour  in  grains  and  blood  ;  then  put  them  imo 
clean  mofs.  Gilt-tails  are  fooneil  fcoured  by  putting 
them  in  a  woollen  bag^  and  keeping  them  in  your  waill- 
coat  pocket.     See  FiSHiNG. 

WORMS.  If  you  fprinkle  on  the  earth  water, 
wherein  the  feeds  and  leaves  of  hemp  have  been  foddcn, 
it  will  bring  them  out.    The  loots  both  of  grafs  and 
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com  are  eagerly  devoured  by  worms^  efeecially  when 
the  corn  firif  begins  to  (hoot.  Thev  may  be  killed  with 
iea*water  fprinkled  on  the  grouna.  or  with  fait  and 
water. made  into  brine.  Some  affirm  that  foot  ftrewed 
on  the  ground  will  kill  them ;  while  others  give  the  pre- 
ference to  lime  and  chalk  for  that  purpofe.  Green  wal- 
nut-huflcs  rubbed  on  a  brick  or  tile,  -and  held  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pail  of  water  till  it  is  become  bitter  ;  this  wa- 
ter, being  fprinkled  on  the  ground,  brings  the  worms 
out  in  a  very  (hort  time.  If  your  garden  is  infefled 
with  worms,  water  your  beds  with  the  brine  of  fait 
meat,  or  with  a  {Irons  lixivium  made  of  afhes.  Some 
people  lay  lime  or  aJhes  about  the  plant,  and  neither 
worms  nor  fnails  will  come  near  it.  Others  fmoke 
their  holes  with  cow  dung ;  or  kill  them  by  fprinkling 
mother  of  oil  on  their  holes.  The  moft  proper  time  to 
pick  them  up  is  in  the  evenings  or  itfter  conftderable 
rain.  To  get  them  out,  take  a  fork  with  two  prongs, 
flick  it  in  the  ground,  and  (hake  it  well ;  mprnmg  and 
evening  are  the  bell  times  for  doing  this.  To  prefcrvc 
apple  trees  fiom  worms,  lay  f::a.6nion  about  the  roots. 
If  they  come  naturally,  bull's-gall,  or  horfe  dung,  min- 

f  led  with  urine,  and  poured  to  the  roots,  deftroys  them : 
ut  if  they  are  hard  to  deftroy,  diff  into  the  bark  with  a 
brafs  pin,  or  fuch  kind  of  tool,  till  the  point  takes  upon 
the  worms,  and  drives  them  away  ;  but  where  there  is  a 
place  ulcerated,  ftop  it  with  cow- dung.  If  you  rub 
your  cheils  of  drawers  and  other  wooden  furniture, 
with  linfeed  oil",  or  with  wormwood,  rue,  and  other  bit- 
ter herbs,  it  will  preferve  them  from  the  worm ;  and 
all  wooden  houfehold  furnhure  that  is  rubbed  with  the 
lees  of  linfeed  oil,  and  poIKhed,  will  make  the  better  ap- 
pearance. 

WOUNDS.  Dogs  as  well  as  other  animals  may  be 
wounded  feveral  ways,  and  for  a  general  cure,  take  the 
juice  of  red  colewort,  fqueeze  it  into  the  wound,  and  it 
will  cure  the  anmial  in  a  few  days  :  thofe  dogs  that  hunt 
the  wild  boar  are  ver^  fubjcEltobe  wounded,  and  there- 
fore it  is  very  necenary  they  (hould  be  readily  dreffed  : 
they  are  co^Damoply  wounded  in  the  belly  :  but  provided 
the  fame  be  only  ripped,  though  the  guts  come  out,  if 
unhurt,  they  arc  eafily  cured  by  a  dextrous  man,  who  is 
gently  to  put  the  guts  in  with  his  hand,  which  ought  to 
be  clean  waflied  before,  and  anointed  with  oil  of  olives, 
or  fome  good  tender  fat :  you  (hould  put  a  fmall  (lice  of 
bacon  in  the  wound,  and  few  it  up  with  a  furgeon's 
needle,  and  fine  white  thread  twilled  and  knotted  at  the 
ends,  that  it  may  not  (lip,  and  to  provcnt.  its  foon  rotting ; 
the  fame  may  alfo  be  done  by  other  places,  and  the  wound 
muft  always  be  kept  moid,  that  the  dog  may  lick  it, 
which  is  the  beu.  and  xuq^  fovcreign  ointment  of 
all :  the  point  of  the  needle  ought  to  be  fquare, 
and  the  reft  round  ;  dog  keepers  ought  always  to 
be  furnifbed  with  ,them,  as  well  as  good  thread  and 
bacon. 

It  often  happens  that  dogs  are  hurt  by  wild  boars,  in 
yunning>over  their  bodies,,  though  they  have  not  injured 
ihem  with  their  tulhes^  this  animal,  which  is  heavy, 
fometimes  breaks  one  of  their  ribs,  or  at  lead  puts  them 
out ;  ia thi&  cafe  take  care  to  fet  them :  but  if  there  be 
a  bruife  or  hurt,  take  fij'nphiten  root,  the  plainer  of  mel- 
Ulot,  pu.ch,.or  gum,  oil  of  rofes,  an  e(][ual  quantity  of 


each ;  mix  all  together,  fpread  it  on  a  linen  cloth,  and 
when  you  have  cut  oflF  tne  hair  on  the  place  affeded, 
apply  the  plai(ter  to  it  as  hot  as  he  can  endure  it  t 
but  tn  Savoy  and  Piedmont  they  prepare  a  fovereign  re- 
medy, called  Buyoin,  which  tney  take  from  /?#,  a  plaif- 
ter  made  of  which,  will  not  fall  off  till  the  cure  is  per* 
fcdJed, 

WOUNDS.  Hurts,  mentioned  here  as  they  relate 
to  horfes,  which  arc  fuch  ferviceable  creatures  to  man- 
kind. Horfes  receive  hurts  feveral  ways,  and  in  feve- 
ral parts  of  the  body,  and  it  is  neceifary  the  methods  of 
curing  them  (hould  be  here  fet  down.  If  a  horfe  re- 
ceives, a  wound  with  the  (hot  of  gunpowder,  the  farrier, 
in  order  to  cure  it,  muft  firft  fearch  if  the  bullet  be  in 
the  wound  ;  if  fo  let  him  take  it  out  with  an  inftrument 
made  for  that  purpofe  ;  but  in  cafe  it  cannot'be  got  out, 
patience  muft  be  had,  for  nature  itfelt  .will  wear  it  out  of 
Its  own  accord  without  any  impediment,  lead  being  of 
that  nature,  it  will  not  canfeer  :  but  to  kill  the  (ire,  let ^ 
him  drop  fome  varni(h  with  a  feather  to  the  bottom,  and 
ftop  up  the  mouth  of  the  wound  with  fome  fort  of  flax 
dipped  likewife  in  the  fame,  then  charge  all  the  fwoUea 
place  with  the  following  charge  : 

Take  a  miarter  of  a  pound 'of  bole  ahimoniac,  half  a 
pound  of  linfeed  oil,  beaten  into  powder,  as  much  of 
Dean  flowers,  and  three  or  four  eggs,  (hells  and  all ;  a 
quantity  of  turpentine,  a  quart  of  vinegar,  which  mingle 
well  together  upon  the  (ire,  and  being  fomewhat  warnr, 
charge  all  the  lore  place  with  part  thereof,  and  clap  a 
cloth  upon  it  to  keep  the  wound  warm ;  and  fo  continue- 
every  day  for  four  or  five  days  together  ;    but  on  the 
flfth,  leave  o(F  anointing  it,  and  tent  it  at  the  bottom 
with  a  tent  dipped  in  hog's  greafeand  turpentine  melted  . 
together,  renewing  it  once  or  twice  every  day  till  the 
fire  is  killed,  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  matter  in. 
the  wound,  and  falling  down  of  the  fwelling,  for  as> 
long  as  the  fire  has  the  upper  hand,  no  thick  matter  will- 
i(fue  out,  but  only  a  thin  yellowi(h  water,  neither  will 
the  fwelling  afl*uage  ^  then  take  half  a  pound  of  turpen* 
tine  wathed  in  nine  feveral  waters,  and  put  three  yolk^ 
of  eggs  ^^^  St  little  (a(rron  to  it,  tent,  jt  with  this- 
ointment,  renewing  it  every  day  till  the  wound  be 
whole. 

But  if  theihot  be  quite  through  the  wound,  then  take 
a  few  weavers  linen  thrumbs  made  very  knotty,  and ' 
dipping  them  firft  in  varnifh,  draw  them  through  the 
wound,  running  them  up  in  the  wound  at  leaft  twice  or*' 
thrice  a  day,  and  .charging  it  on  either  fide  upon  the 
fwoUen  places  with  the  charge  aforefaid,  till  you  per« 
ceive  the  fire  is  killed ;  then  clap  a  comfortable  plaiftcr 
upon  one  of  the  holes,  and  tent  the  other  with  a  tent  in 
,  the  falve  of  wa(hed  turpentine^eggs,  and  faftronas  afore^^ 
faid. 

But  there  are  fome  farriers.who  are  ufod  to  kill  the  > 
fire  with  the  oil  of  cream,  and  to  heal  up  the  wound, 
with  turpentine,,  wax,  and  hog's  greafc,  melted  to*- 
gether. 

Or  they  kill  it  with  fnow  water,  and-  charge  the 
fwcUed  place  with   cream  and*  balm  mixed  together, 
healing  up  the  wound,  by  dipping  a  tent  in  the  yolk: 
of   sui   egg,    honey,  and  fatiron,    well  beaten  toge-> 
ther*. 

Others 


wou 


wou 


Others  in  esfe  of  a  ivtounded  horfe,  hvn  rnoonxh  to  the 
fpUowing  pilh,  that  carry  in  them  a  wonderfol  and  al- 
moil  incredihle  efficacy. 

Take  the  fineft  and  cleareft  afla  feetida,  bay^berrsca  of 
Prcvaict  or7/a/|r,  and  cinnabai:,  all  in  fine  powder,  of 
each  a  poUnd,  incorporate  them  \n  a  brafs  mortar,  with  al 
fufliciciu  quantity  of  aqua  vitse,  and  make  up  the  mafs 
into  pills,  each  weighing  fourteen  drachms,  which  muft 
he  laid  in  1  convenient  placd  to  dry  ;  give  two  of  thefe 
pills  'to  the  wounded  horfe,  once  in  two  days,  or  once 
cfvery  day,  until  he  has  taken  eighc  or  ten,  according  to 
tiiegrcatneis  of  the  wound,  and  let  him  ftand  bridied  two 
hours  before,  and  as  many  after. 

l^hefe  pills  promote  tbe  cure  of  a  wound  by  pu- 
rifying the  bloody  rciiding  corruption,  and  may  be 
kept  twenty  years,  without  any  diminution  of .  their 
Virtue. .  •       * 

When  the  wound  feems  to  beat  a  ftand,  and  yet  does 
not  appear  foul,  it  requires  medicines  that  are  endued 
with  a  power  to  make  the  fiefli  grow ;  and  tfae^foll^wing 
powder  is  recommended,  as  being  of  extraordinary  ufe 
in  this  cafe :  Take  true  dragon's-blood  and  fine  bole 
ammoniac,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  maflich,  olibanum, 
and  farcocolla,  three  drachms  of  each ;  aloeSi  round 
birthwort,  aud  roots  of  flower  de  lis,  of  each  a 
drachm  and  an  half,  mixed  and  made  into  powder ; 
but  the  e&St  of  it  will  foe  moie  powe^fti)  if  ifitxed 
with  fyrup  of  rofcs,  turpentine  or  juice  of  worm- 
wood. 

This  indeed  you  will  find  will  m^  the-  flftflii  gtx)w 
•beyond  expc6lation.     • 

If  a  detetgent  4>y,cleanier  be  required,  lei  the  follow*- 
ing  water  be  ufed,  which,  may  eafily  be  prepared  thtts, 
and  it  is  qalled  by  farriers,  who  love  to  keep  people  in 
•ignorance,  the  Pha^edaucal  wattr  :  take  two  or  three 
p6unds  of  unflaked  lime  newly  made,  put  it  into  a  large 
'  nafon  of  fine  tin,  and  by  degrees  pour  in  five  quarts  6f 
rain  water,  then  felting  the  bafon  m  a  convenient  place 
for  two  days,  ftir  the  water  often  ;  a  liter  which  fufier  the 
lime  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  poiir  olFtlie  water  by  way  of 
inclination,  flirain  it  througn  brown  paper,  and  to  two 
•pints  of  it  add  half-apint  ol  good  fpiritc^;  wine,  an  ounce 
of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  as  much  corrofiye  lublimate 
in  fine  powder  ;  mix  and  prefeiS^eit  for  ufe  in  A  glafs 
•vial. 

If  you  perceive  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in  the 
wound,  or  any  appearance  of  a  gangrene,  add  to  the 
^hole  quantity  ol  tliQ  water  an  oimee  offtrfonic,  dtmi- 
nilhing  the  dofeproportionably,  accord  ing  ito  the  quan- 
tity oi  water, 

iQow  having  laid  down  feveral  ufeful  medicines  for 
the*cureof  wounds,  it  ix^UlTiot  be.  improper  to  propofe 
fome  certain  maxims  ^^  which  the  true* way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  cure  is  grounded : 

.  Firft^  then,  a  horfe's  wound  muft  be  probed  very 
'  gently»  anda$'fcldomas  poflible^  t^  reafon  his  flefh  is 
'extreme ly»fubjc6t  to  corruption,  and  to  grow  foul  on  the 
leaft  contiifioii  that  hamens* 

Sccc»idly,  the  woima  muft  be  kept  clean^  and  free 
from  corrupt  fieib^  whkhTpud^c  comVmied  ^ith  pow- 
dt'iS* 

thirdly,  a  revuliion  muft  be  made  in  the  beginnijig, 


that  U,  fOQ  m«ft  Ht^nn  die  eonvfe  ef  rtfe  htimGuni^ 
and  prevent  thpir-  feUing  upon  the  wound  :  bleed- 
ing  is  the  hcA  rsvulfion,  for  it  allays  the  heat  of  the' 
humourtf,  and  Icflbns  ttie  rcdimdant  quantity  of 
them. 

Fourthly^  a  hdtfe's  tongue  being  as  prenidicial  to  a 
wound  as  poifon  itfelfi  he  muft  not  be  funcrcd  t6  lick 
his  wound. 

Fifthly,  never  proceed  to  fupptiration  if  the  humoirrs 
can  neither  be  diftblved  nor  repelled  ;    cfpecialiy  in 

Earts  that  are  full  of  ligaments  and  finews,  or  near  the 
ones. 

SijEthly,  if  a  wound  be  accompanied  with  a 
gpeat  contu(i(xi,    or  is    round  or  circular,^ in  fu 


cIj 


cafes  incifions  and  the  applicatiojn  of  cauftics  are  re- 
quired. 

Seventhly,  the  wound  muft  be  carefnlly  covered,  for 
the  air  retards  the  cure. 

Eighthly,  the  callous  lips  of  a  wound  muft  be  cut  to 
the  quick,  before  they  can  be  re-unitcd. 

B^des  this  general  account  of  the  wounds  and  die 
method  of  curing  them,  fomething  m^y  be  proper  to  be 
faid  concerning  thofc  hurts  or  wounds  received  in 
{omc  particular  parts  of  a  horfe's  body  ;  and  when  he 
has  neccived  any  fiich  in  his  back ,^  you  muft  applv  oyftcr 
(Ik^IIs  reduced  into  a  fine  powder  thereto,  and  let  him 
eat  fome  golden  comfrey,  ciit  into  fniall  piQccs,'arpongil 
his  Oats.  '        . 

The  wound*  of  the  breaft,  according  to  fome  modern 
^u^hors,  are  cured  with  tents  ajid  foft  folds  of  linen  put 
over  them,  flieepcd  in  a  compofition  made  of  vcrdicris, 
vrtfiol,  andaliim,  of  each  an  ounce,  eight  ounces  ofvi- 
negar,  axlda  pound  pf  honey,  boiledtogetber  till  they 
become  red. 

Wounds  in  the  belly  are  cured  in  the"  fame  manner 
as  men's  wounds  are  in  that  part,  by  Ibwing^  up  the 
whole  peritonaeum  with  a  very  ftrong  woollen  thread, 
leaving  the  extremities  without,  and  the  fkin  with  a 
ftrong,  hempen  thread  waxed,  joining  the  lips  of  the 
wouiid  together  in  the  fr)rm  of  a  buckle,  and  applying 
thereunto  the  common  ointment  p;roper  for  wounds ; 
and  in  cafe  any  inflammation  happehs,  you  muft  apply 
fome  chalk  dilFolvcd  in  vinegar  to  ft. 

Whc?i  the  gats  of  a  horfc  come  out,  ^^ou  muft  not  touch 
•them,  but  put  them  in  with  a  fpongc  fteeped  in  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  fqueczed,  to  the  end  that  it  may  only  re- 
tain the  heat. 

Some,  in  putting  in  the  gut?,  endeavour  to  make  a 
horfe  vomit,  by  puttifig  a  feather  into  his  throat,  which 
has  been  ftecpcd  in  oil. 

Ff  the  wound  is  not  quite  lai^c  enough  tp  put  them  In 
through,  j'ou  muft  make  it  wider  ;  if  the  panpicles  come 
out,  you  muft  cut  it :  when  the  guts  are  wounded  or 
fwelled,  there  is  no  likelihood'  of  a  cure ;  no  more 
thafi  there  is  when^a  hopfeevaci^atcs  blood  at  his  funda- 
ment.' 

Thofijthat  are  wounded  near  the  groin  ,^caGly  fall  in- 
to convulfions  ;  ami  in  fuch  cafes  you  n^uft  keep  the 
horfe  from  drin^ingj  a^  much  as  ppflibU  y,  coyer  him 
well,  and  fuflrr  him  not  to  walk,  but  ^ivc'liim  green 
thit^gs  to  eat. 

Wounds  in  tbeJcnces,  according  as  A^asiltes  in- 
forms 


^Ttm  «%  W*4>fl5ci>U  to  bfi-CMr^ifc,  tew*  *5ic  ijj  bttt 


VQU 


legs  ;    and  therefore  thofe  mecticines  are  CQ.bfi  g^i;!  ^bat  'plaints  againft  the  ferriersy  for  obUinate&  ^d£^ui|r  \p. 
^w  ot'  <!  y^ry  drying  »*UMe:   iKhere?;^;^  wh^  tb«fc  is.  |Uj«  fiwient  fl^ho^.  ^f  ti:^i»  womjdji,  Jit  13  ^ttftoo 
ftofc  rffWfb,  you  mui%  uiji  tlw)fe  thaR  ^1)5  WJ^Wl^Jf  1^}}^^^  W>^  8r?Aicc  t^  xn^U  WW  ^9V?  aW^P^^**  W' 
4x¥ing,  'pbcjUoM,  t6  ci;am.  the  jpirt^  wjtl^  lope   haj^d  ti:n3, , 

Wh^n  bprfcs  v^wouj^/iijcd  ^ijh  <bopv,  ^d  9^hfir  *'^  -^—'i  -  — «--' J*-    -  •'  •     .  -    •    * 

things,  buTlighitlx  in  fqm  9^^  9f  ^bci^:  ho^^s,  yW: 

when  the  woui>d  u,<;a|i0dpiabjl^j  tVf  peol^a^  a^  o^^  pp}h 
hot. 


It,  (Mjhi^h  h.as prcfved  ^ajay  a, ^9^fc  %  l^is.M  jpm. 
P^yJ  and  to  Ij^jio  to9  £9<jn,  or  ri^^^cfslx^  with  dcba- 


rotic^ 


In  a  Wealthy  fubjcft,  flcfti-woun^s  ar?  fuflS^icntly  dif- 
pofed  t9  ui^itc  and  h^aj,  ifffi\^Te  lierfelf  fumilhipg  ayi 
^gglytJA^tipg  b^lUm;  the  chief  ^xo  necefli^ryr. '  6  to 
pfeferve  them  fro/n  t^  air,  and  k^ep  tke«\  clean.  Tl]^ 
F<^r  ^,ed;cw.fpt§,  T«Vt%' of  thc>e?ling.  dctcr^uj, 
or  drfcutient  claft,  ?r?  CRirapXe^  ol  turMptu?c5,  g^jiipg, 
and  Igiru?,  wuh  as  httjc  oil  ^s  is  cpngfieat  wUK  ren- 
^dcnpf  the  compollt\on  fiiftciently  ^mollkpt.  loflknj- 
raation .  renders  pouUi^e^  ^nd  f9mcAt5^tl9ri  ntwci&ry. 
Brings  the  hps  pt  the  ^euot}  *  tpgc^tier  by  bandage' dr 
f?wift^;  Mideed  the  lattcf  is  not  pftcn  o'e^cITary.  ^ 
Xv^gU  ftHch  is  fujpciebt  ifiv  a  WPund  tvouAchcs  ]om  ; 
in  l^^f  woundi,  ftt  the  ftitql^W  M\  ^  i»^^  di(laiit  i 
»P  tnfiii?  Wtw  upM  pxominejj^  narts^  fuch  as  the  Wyps, 
9^  j*^S  l?.^^  jPfck^  thp'^itpV?  Isenerally^ft  m 
lundcr  ypon  thfi  hor(p  s  lyiflg  flov^q  pr  nfing,  op  whidi 
|9Popi)uTie  lips  ?u^  not  oc  drawq  too  clpfci  ttciifpuiid 
r5«tti^^cg,  t\\p  n^cdtc  muft  l)^c  jpaded  deep  in  iprc(>bf- 
yon/  Should  inflamma^tion  ^pd  grcjai  difch^jjc  cnfiic 
from  ^hf  tigf^j^nef?  of  the  futnre.  Tclicf  will  b^  9^p^ 
bjr  cutting  thp  flinches.  In  cfle  of  hemorrhage,  Frbijii 
9P  juteqr  (Jivyed,  paijs  jfcrppW  nf?^lf  un^mca^, 
ap<|.  Ipuise  u  with  a  ^f  xed  threaq*  m  preference  to 
wki  j%wl^  that  (te  iiopraQicable,  plap  ^  quttqi^  of  lint 

9^ft«s  prtfte^icc^iMvoffci,  w^fyUy  kcfpngit  ajp 

.Vtt4^^  F^^^  potnpneU,  uptil  tjie  efchar  be  fonne4.  Po- 
K-jHT  W*^  JTW  dipped  Iji  brjindy,  to^i^  Ipr^d  M^it^i  wpuoi- 
8)f^!P4^°^>.  ¥&•  obiipryu^  it  syi  a  general  rulf ,  to  keep  ^I 
my  ;ded  Pjirtf  ^  ix)pch  at  seft  9^  ppl&^le,*topromote  if  mop. 
In  two  diiys  the  firft  ^m^m  pRav  cop^cpff.  the  parts  ffl 
he  tom^tcfi  find  poulticed,  and  a  pi^oMr  ^fgpRivc  ai 
piifid;  fontmyi;  chU  until  thc'fleQi  (halrapj^ar  flw(., 
WP  f??e  ^ifch^gc  )icajthy,  an^  of  go<^4  confiftqicf, 
W^en  u^  tora^ta|ipn^  nj^  pp  ^4i{coptinped,  and  t^ 
wound  healed  witp  proper  a^ftntion  to  the  /upprjeflifpi 
(when  needful)'  of  the  tuhgous  fletti ;  but  efpeciaf  care 
ought  to  be  had,  not  to  4^  the  wound  too  itiuch,  and 
render  it  horny  by  the  abufe  of  cfcharotics.  The  tents, ' 
or  dp^ls  made  jufp  of,  pu^t  to  be  fy{%  an4  <^Qft»  and. 
p^t  m  a^  lople  as  P99l)i)le. 

Woupds  upon  ^le  jp[i)tf  pf  t^ndov^,  and  thofe  of  ci^- 
fioned  by  (lakes  or  goring  of  pyqn,  are  cure4  by'Uio; 
fsimp  mikbod;  in  thefe  latter,  the  orifice  muf^  be  en- 
!fW^gs4>  VMi  if?|i^4  pi  the  oW  farrier's  rppthpd  of  thmll- 
iljlg  up  a  cap4l<»  ^!^  flitfhing  it  fjift^  to  cpnilnf  the  - 

_    _  ,.     ...  .  I  flMttcr  awl  i^ppdf  digcliioni  make  ap  ipcifipn  b 

has  regeived  a  woufid,  ;apply  oil  of  turpentine,  and  it  pi  a  crofs^  i^dcle  enpugjd  fpr.the.djtch^ge}  f^od^rpce/^di 

*""      "  *  gsbefpre. 

In  gun-fliot  wounds,  and  in  cafe-of  the  intrufion  aiul 
)odgBp<fQt  pf  ^y  fpxqffi  hody ,  Tuch  (hopld  bf  extra^ed ; 
fv^en  }i  can  |)e  .dpne  withpift  tpp  n^ucnpaiaanddiilurb- 
3Z  ance^, 


$09^^  i^  Of  4ei;  to  t^]pe  p^  th^  i^rhich  has  riufi  into  the^ 
foot,  d^  foff  ^vMii^,  put  npthing  up<^  it  but  bo^ed  cl- 
di^r  ;  ^^4  if  ^f^iy  thii^  i\^]^ld  penetrate  l^tween  the  foot 
and  fhis  hpp^*,  it  in\^  be  pyUed  out^  and  after^v^c^^  2^l, 
.owtr^tnt  appiifd  to  it,  i^a^  of  vcfdigris>  and  th?  like  ; 
wd  ^^e  m^  be  ^k^n  thit  the  wouj;^  be  well 
cleaAtpd*  ' 

Or  ^.fe  ypM  m9ff  pvrtt  f<2m!?  turjwnti^c,  t^lfew  a^ 
wax  mixed  together:  it  is  necena|y,  yi^  ijpcdipln|(s 
ih^d  pq^jetipte  thd  .  bottom  pf  the  wound  ;  and 
thcrefp/^  if  i^  \^  uoftQw^  i%  mi^A '  be  enlarged : 
9a4  thjs  fliHitl  be  <^j[frvf 4  cpniceming  all  woupds^ 

%o  ifff  frothing  h^re  ol  &v/^l  ointments  that  are  prp- 

f9r  fpf  woun4sj#nd  VfclX  kl?pwn  genprftUy  tp  thpli?  who 
ave  occafioa  to  ufe  iIk^  :  if  a  nerve  happfOs  to  be  ^ut, 
yptt  muft  clofe  it,  aM  tifp  a  dpfen^ve,  to  prevent  a  dpn-' 
flourie  of  hpmours ;  if^n$  t^ke  thel^cl;  of  the,rQqt  pt  ^ 
•inij  wi|h  tih^e  dregs  of  p^t  pt  pUv^,  9n4  W4l  th^m  tiil^l  a 
ihiM  pJWt  be  v*8cd,  (b  tj^t  tiw^  hfi  h*  9V 
pound  ]fikt  which,  yQ\t  9111^  g^x  witji*^  P^P^^ 
of  |h,c  powd«r  (tf  feng  ftriftplpchy.  and  to(ff  ^f  an  he- 
goal's  giifafe,  or  gat  j    ¥pmn\ift  bpi}  it  lo  ffluifl^  tgsjt 

whfp  you  drop  <pm«  i^f^  it  ^9^  i  )^pn?  U  ?fUignF 

Some  there  are  who  niake  a  mixture  otlzixrtl^gjffjbf 
niAAi^hf    Mf)   HTtm*    md    igcg^ppr^e  XtKW  Vith 

<*^cfo  m4  hog'f  «r«afc,  »  jn?*c  a^  fiijtt«?^Wf  flf 

Jf  4  nefw  ha#  wc*ived  $1  hunt,  fPV  Wnftfpweiitif  ^A 
fo9)e  qU>  W4ne»  ^.hon^  •  tj^ix  iqpiply4hcreuntp  ^  p)a^if- 

ter  «M(4e  f€>the  fp0t  pf 4d^  *nd  honey,  iif4  the  ropt^pf 

.  If  tbe  xiMMe  h  hm(t4,  ym  nnu(t  wpljr  (tpe  ^e 
A>w,  iniy^rf^  •  mt  .«*<»»,  »iwd  vUh  the  ft?(h  pf  a  jtpj- 
<ai((,  tp  if ;  und  if  i%  he  ji  little  V^n^  ma^e  ^  circlf  roupd 
it  writh  a  h9t  iroq,  and  ^mw  a  dp?^p  line^^r^l^  ii)^  fpm 

.cf  a. little  ivheel. 

In  cafe'the  horfe  happens  to  be  wounde4  wi^^  hpilf  ^ 
hk  of  wpody  or  ^id,  auid  th^t  the  fatpe  (lick  in  the 
;fle<h  pr  hi^9  yby  mv^  foiFthwith  Wke  it  out  ^  ^d  ^ter 
youh^ve  cleanffd  it,  sipi>}yM  Ha  ntjedicmenuide  of  ver- 
digris, or  fomie  o^^  jpMtner  proper  fpr  «rqi|i>dsi  put  a 
sent  into  it,  and  4be  n^t  ^ay  wfiih  it  ivjth  fweet  wii^, 
and  mmint  with  tbii\i^  pi^r  to  h^U  ^^4  PMt  iome 
barley^iour  asd  alum  uptHi  ^. 

Fiuisii  WOUND  w  A  HoB^.    A^  fepp  ^  f  hpjffe 


.will  prevent M  ill  coiifr^^en^s ;  or,  if ypM  eannot 
£ly  proeuM  oil  of  ti^rpentine,  waih  the  ^aft  with  sv^xpcf 
water  and  brandy,  01  with  eommop  fpirits  en4  wgofn 
water. 


woo 


wou 


ance ;  othemrire  by  emollient  and  drawing  poiiltic^^ ; 
the  orifice  maft  generally  be  enlarged,  and  a  depending 
one  procured. 

In  fcalds  or  burns,  the  flcin  beinc;  intire,  bathe  well 
three  times  a  day. with  camphorated  fpirits.  in  which 
foap  has  been  diflTolved,  and  keep  tne  parts  drefled 
'With  linen  dipped  in  the  fame|  or  with  a  plaifter  of  fait 
and  foap  ;  or  ufe  an  embrocation  of  foap,  fak,  arid  cam- 

![horated  fpirits.  When  the  flcin  is  broken,  anoint  with 
alad  or.  hnfeed  oil.  Linfeed  oil,  red  lead,  and  bees 
"war,  half  a  pound  each,  boil  and  mix  over  a  flow  fire. 
Or,  in  cafe  of  great  inilaromation,  bread  and  milk  poul- 
tice with  elder  flowers.  Yellow  bafilicon  with  precipi- 
tate. Or,  drefs  the  burnt  parts  with  two  ounces  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac,  boiled  a  few  minutes  in  one  quart 
of  water,  mix  gradually  with  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart.. 
Ulcers  muft  be  brought  to  the  ftatc  of  a  wholefomc 
wound,  and  to  difcharge  a  good  thick  and  white  matter, 
previous  tb  any  attempt  at  healing.  They  muft  be  care- 
fully probed,  ahd  every  cavity  and  finus  deleted,  and 
thoroughly  cleanfed  to  the  very  bottom.  Drefs,  and 
fill  with  dry  lint  to  the  furface.     Bandage  ti^hC.     In 

*  ulcers  of  the  human  body,  the  application  of  cold^ater 
•from  i  tea-pot  has  1)een  recommended  by  authors  of 

good  repute;  for  inftance,  Rig  by,  and  lately  by  Mr. 

dAYnTOn^  adhefive plainer  being  applied  for  bandage. 
^In  (bme  cafes  oak  Dark,  beat-  very  fine,  feVed  pahs, 
'wfth*  "cerufe  powder,  one  jpart,  may  have  a  good  ctFc6J. 
:  Alum  water,  6r  powdered  charcoal,*  arc  of  great  life  to 
•cdiihteraQ  the  fetid  ttcnch  in  putrid  ulcers.  All  cdlloiis 
*or  homy  fubftanccs  muft  be  extirpated  with  the  knife 
•or  cauftic:  In  hollow  finuods  ulcers,  where 'no. coiiri- 
'Ver-opcning  can  be  made,  inicftrom'  muft  bq  tifdd.: 

*  When  the  bones  ate  foul,  which  is  gcdcrallv  diftoveted 
'Vf  a  loofe,  flabby  flefti,  a  thin,  olebus,  fetid  difcharge,' 
'aiid*  by  the  rough  feel  of  the  bone  againft  the  probe,  it; 

jsji^c^ffary  to  extirpate  the  loofe. flefti,  to  come;  at  the 
TboVic,*irt  oi'der  to  remove  the  carious  part,  which  is  belt 

eflfeCled  by  the  cautery. '  In  gangrene,  barfe  internally, 
•and  the  mortified 'parts  timely  fcarified,  to  eliminate  the 

putrid  ferum.  In  the  fymptomatic  fever  fometimes  at- 
^tendant  upon  wounds,  cooling  laxatives,  clyfters;  vene- 
'fedron';  m  a  depraved  ftate  of  the  blood,  alteraUves, 

fteel,  Wr. '  It  is  recommended  to  farriers  to  proVide 

tnemfelves  with  proper  leaden  pfobes,  needles,  C^r. 
'fn>in^i^  furficeons-inltrunnicnt  makers. 

,      •  I  w  .  ,  ,  _  » 

'  ■  • 

Vanmi  rorms* 

The  Cmmm  Poubice,  '  Mix  half  a  pint ;  falad  oil, 
three  laijge  fpoonfuls ;  grated  bread  enough  for  .due 
cohfiftence*  Add  the  breid  to  the  milk  when  boiling, 
afteriyards  beat  In  the  bit  thoroughly. 

Sufpurativt  ot  Ripening  Poultice  lA  the  StrangUs,  Leaver 

*  of  mallows  and  marftimallows,  green  or  dry,  twenty 
handfuls ;  white  lily  root,  waihed  am)  poudded,  half  a 

*  pound;   linGceds  and  fenugreek  feeds,   bruifed,  four 

*  ounces  each';  boil  very  fou  and  pulpy,  ahd  add  elder 
.ointment,   four  ounces;   a^id  lard  as  much  as  needt 

ful.    Mix,  and  kefcp  for  ufc.  '  ' 

CmmohDigiftweroidtice^  ihgreafe,.Wr.  Boil  grourtd 

*  oatmeal,  and  4hKing  beer  grounds,  add  lard  cnoogfa  to 


fupple  it.  Turpentine,  tw^ottncest  nay  be  added,  oi 
four  ounces,  to  the  foregoing.*  Or,  lily*roots,  Unreed 
and  rye  flour.  . ,  * 

Rejohefit.  Onions  and  chamomile  flowers,  properly 
boUed  and  mixed,  add  ^oofe-greafe,  or  for  want  of  u, 
neat's-foot  oil.  ^  This  is  very  efticacious  to  difperfe 
fwellings.  *  Or,  with  oatmeal,  cnmrnin-feeds  powder. 
ed,  two  ouncet ;  amtpowdered  camphor,  half  an  ounce; 
or  fal  ammoniac  diilolved  in  Brittfb  fpirit.  Proper  in 
bruifes,  and  to>difperfe  coagulated  blood, 
.  Anodyne.  Boil  chamomile,  elder  leaves  or  flowen, 
poppy,  bay-leaves,  and  rofcmary,  with  oatmeal,  mis 
with  ejlder ointment,  and  a  little  camphorated  brandy. 

Repellent  and  R^firingent.  Diflblvc  alum  in  vinegar, 
or  verjuice,  add  half  the  quantity  of  oil,  with  red  wme 
lees,  or  ftale  beer  grounds,  and  bean  meal.  Or,  old 
verjuice,  or  diftilled  vinegar,  one  quart;  alum,  on? 
ounce;  curriers  fliavings,  or  oak-bark,  boiltoaponU 
tice,  with  or  without  faturntne  ointntient,'  and  apply 
warm  twice  a  day. 

Unguents t  Emollient  and  Suppurative.  Elder  ointmcnf. 
Or^^  ftcat's-foot  oil,  three  pints;  yellow  wax,  nine 
ounces  ;  yelloW  rofiUj  half  a  pound ;  turpentine,  tw6 
ounces ;  ground  grhgcr,  t^o  ounces.  Mek  the  rofin 
and  wax  in  the  oil,  uke  oflPthe  fire^^  and  add- tke  tur- 
pentine ;  ftratn  hot,  and  miM  in  the  ginger. 
'  Stimulant  and  p^cutfent,  ,  Flanden  oil  of  bays,  kalfi 
^poqnd ;  goofe  greafe,  four  ounces ;  quicknlver,  one 
ounce;  tMrpcntmc,*  one  ounce.  Mix  the  quickfilvcr 
and  turpentme  thoroughly,  then,  adding  the  reft,  work 
well  together.  A  quantity  of  digitalis,  or  fox-glove 
■flowers;  'fufficient.  to  impregnate  the  whole  mafs,  may 
be  beat  up  witli  if;  the  ointment  beihg^  kept  two  or 
thrcie -weeks  previoiis  to  .ufe.  -To  diflblve  tumours  on 
the  glands,  or  kernels,  either  in  the  brute  or  human 
fpetfes;  ^    '    '^^  •    •;  •     •     /  "^  ■   ' 

'  Blijkring.  Nerve,  and  ointment  of  maribroallows, 
each  two  ounces  \  quiekfilver,  one-ounce^  nibbed  in  a 
niortar,  with  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  turpentine,  till  oi 
a  lead  colour ;  mix  thofe  welli  and  add  cahtharidcs,  in 
fine  poMTder,  one  drachm  and  a  hklf ;  fubllmate,  one 
drachm ;  oil  of  origanum,  two  drachms»  Or, -common 
ointment,  or  oil,  two  ounces ;  cantharides,  three 
drkchms.  Obferve  that  the  flies  are  frdh  and  good. 
Cut'  the  hatr  clofe  as  poflible,  rub  in  Well<^and  patient- 
ly. Tie  the  horfe  up  without  litter,  till  the  bbiler 
work.  Covet  with  pitch  piaiften  When  a  rowel  till 
not  difcharge,  apply  now  and  then  a  fmall  quantity  of 
bliftcr  with  a  feather.-  >         • 

*  Digrftive  for  fVoundf,  Venice^  turpentine  and  bc« 
wax,  one  pound  each  ;  olive  oil,  one  pound  and  half ; 
rofiri,  twelve  ounces ;  when  melted,  flit  In  two  or  three 
ounces  of  verdigris,  finely  powdered  ;  ftir  on  till  cold. 
Thrs  may^be  ufed  with  red  precipirate,  inOead  of  vcr» 
digris,  half  announce  to  four  ounces.  Burgund/ ^\Xz\[^ 
one^pound,  may  be  added  to  the  digeilivCv  For  ^ovuA^ 
n^ar  Ae  jpims,  lie,  t^enite  turpentine,  one  ounce.  Yolks 
oftwo'C^s,  honey, 'and  tinciuse  of  myrrh,  one  ounce 
eitch,  '  &dfam  equal  to  Friar's.  Gum^BenJaniiH. 
three  oiinces ;  ftorax,  twoouhccs;  balfara  of  Peru  zM 
TMf  half  an  ounce  each ;  fuccot; ine  aloes,  fix  drachms; 
myrrh,  tWo  ounces  ;  reiUfied  fpirit,  two  pints ;  intufe 
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in  aw^rm  place  feveral  days;  till^'gtuns  arrdiflblved, 
then  decant.  ni  ^  .     . 

Xoiacco  Ointmmt.  h&S  tobacco/half  a  pou^!!  ;  boil 
in  a  quart  of  red  port  to  a  pint,  (or  elder  wine  and  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  equal  parts)  llrain,  and  add  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco  in  fine  powder ;  lard  or  oil,  one  pound ; 
rofin  and  bees«-wax»  four  ounces  each  ;  roots  of  round 
birthwortvpowdcred,  two  ounces.  Detergent,  drying, 
and  appeales  pain. 

Styttia  againjl  BUedtng.  Puff-balls,  dried  and  pow- 
derca.  Sponge  moderately  dried  by  the  fire,  fo  as  not 
to  deftroy  its  fpring,  and  kept  dry.  Or,  roche-alum 
and  blue  vitriol,  three  ounces  each  ;  fpring  water,  one 
<ftjart,  boil  till  diflblved,  filter,  and  add  oil  of  vitriol,  h4lf 
an  ounce.  Apply  with  doifils  of  lint.  Cojldbatch's 
ilyptic  may  be  had  of  the  druggifts. 

Gilding  is  ra£e  at  sitiy  age  in  a  healthy  fubje3.  Having 
opene4  the  fcrotum,  tie  the  cords  with  a  ilrong  waxed 
thread,  and  then  cut  off  the  tefticle.  PioC\eed  as  in 
other  wounds.  The  old  mode  was  the  cautery,  and  no  li. 
gature ;  very  unfafe.  Moderate  exercife.  Several  bottle- 
conjurors  have  gone  about  at  different  periods,  pretend  - 
ing  to  make  afecnt  of  gelding  horfes,  and  working  them 
in  a  few  davs ;  and,  lammtabtle  di^u,  the  fecret  has  died 
with  one  of  them^  notwithflanding  a  certain  wife-acre 
employed  himfelf  two  hours,  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
dying-man  to  a  confeflion.  The  itch  for  miracles 
feems  innate.    Si  Papulus  vuU  bumiuggif  bumiuggiaiun 

SwelUd  Neck  from  Bletding,  Warm  fomentations, 
cooling  faturnine  ointment,  bread  and  milk  poultice. 
Check  proud  fleOi  with  red  precipitate  and  burnt  alum, 
fine  powder.  If  fwelling  or  indurations  remain,  fpirits 
doubly  camphorated,  four  ounces  ;  bole,  one  drachm ;. 
aquafortis,  twenty  drops.  Apply  lint  or  tow,  dipped 
in  the  mixture ;  bind  with  warm  thick  flannel.  Proper 
in  bruifcs  of  the  back  and  withers.  Or,,  rowel  in  the 
breafts,  and  blow  the  ikin  up  to  the  part  affefled. 

Swelling  or  Bruife  from  the  Saddle.     Boil  hay  in  equal 

{>arts  of  ilale  urine,  iron  quenched  in  it,  and  verjutce  ; 
pints  may  be  added  after,  or  not.  Bathe  withthe  liquor, 
and  charge  with  the  hav  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Renew. 
A  fit-fad  mult  be  exfc^ed  with  the  knife,  or  extraQed 
with  pincers ;  in  the  iatter  cafe,  place  a  wiljp  of  hay, 
and  upon  it  a  board,  as  a  fulcrum,  or  reft  for  the 
pin^rs.  As  to  chafing  with  collar  or  harnefs,  the  mod 
mifchief  happens  from  wet,  or  the  harnefs  being  rough 
dr^;  prevention,  or  inftant  remedy.  Salt  and  water. 
Vinegar.    Spirhs  to  the  raw  places. 

PSuEvil^  and  Fiftula  in  the  fVitheru  Thofc  general- 
ly arife  from  grofs  and  brutal  neglefi,  and  would  fub- 
mit  in  their  early  (lage  to  the  ufual  repellents,  hot 
vinegar,-  \ic*  with  bleeding  and  cooling  internals. 
When  the  inflammation  increafes,  and  it  is  dbvious 
matter  is  forming,  fonj^ard  with  poultices,  if  neceflary, 
and  wait  until  the  abfcefs  be  thoroughly  ripe,  and  fluc- 
tuating under  the  finger :  then  introducing  one  or  more 
fetons,  from  the  upper  to  the  very  loweft  extremity  of 
the  tuhioiir.  This  will  fucceed^  and  indeed  make  the 
bed  cure  in.  a  mild  cafe ;  but  in  dangerx^  ^and  invete- 
rate ones,  fuch  as  1  have  feen,  would  Ife  a  very.leeble 
and  deceptions  method,  as  I  have  already  hinted ;  and, 
on  »  rcierence,  1  fiod  Dr«  JBracilkh  oC  the  lame 
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opinion.  When  the  abfcefs  on  the  poll  is  opened;  if 
there  be  matter  on  both  fides,  a  depending  orifice  mud 
be  made  in  each.  In  the  neccITary  operations  with  the 
knife,  great  care  mud  be  taken  that  the  mufcles  be  not 
cut  acrofs,  and  particularly  that  the  white  line,  cervi- 
cal  ligament,  or,  as  the  farriers  call  it,  the  fix-fax  of 
the  neck,  be  not  wounded  ;  and  that  the  parts  be  pre- 
ferved  as  much  a^  pofTible  from  the  air.  Tic  the  horfe's 
head  high,  by  which  the  ligament  of  the  neck  will  be 
flackcned,  and  Icfs  expofed  to  danger,  as  the  finger  may 
be  introduced  under  it.  It  is  probable,  that  fome  ope- 
rators  in  thefe  cafes,  may  have  been  too  free  with  the 
knife,  bat  It  is  equally  true,  that  in  foul  and  fidulous 
ulcers,  in  horfes,  no  cure  can  be  expefled*  until  the 
corrupt  or  callous  flcfh  (hall  be  extifpated  cither  with 
the  knife  or  fire;  and  that  at  lad  there  will  be  frequent- 
ly fuch  an  overflow  of  greafy  and  gluey  matter  as  will 
blunt  and  render  ufclcfs  the  mod  potent  corrofives,  un- 
lefs  applied  fcalding  hot. 

The  Common  Digejlive  Ointment  for  Ulcers.  Add  to 
the  general  wound-ointment  fpirits  of  turpentine,  or  a 
few  drachms  of  madich  and  myrrh,  in  fine  powder,  or 
tinaure  of  myrrh.  Or  ufe  the  following ;  common 
tar,  two  pounds ;  turpentine  and  honey,  half  a  pound 
each ;  a  dozen  yolks  of  eggs ;  melt,  and  when  they  are 
only  milk  warm,  dir  in  one  ounce  of  the  bed  verdigris 
in  fine  powder,  or  an  ounce  or  t^'o  of  red  precipitate., 
mixfufficiently  long,  that  thefe  lad  do  not  fink. 

Phagedenic  Water  tofuftrefs  fungous  Flejh.     Strong 
lime  water,  one  quart;  dir  fitiqucntly  feveral  days,* 
pour  offclear,  and  add  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  ounces. 
Or,  a  drong  folution  of  Roman  vitriol  and  alum,  in ' 
water.  ' 

^  Cleaning  Mixture  in  PolUEvil,  or  Fiflula.  Bcft 
vinegar  and  reaified  (jpirit,  half  a  pint  each ;  white  vi-l 
triol,  diflblved  in  a  little  water,  half  an  ounce ;  tine-: 
ture  of  myrrh,  four  ounces  ;  ftiake  when  ufed.  To  be 
heated  in  a  ladle,  and  the  abfcefs  wafhed  with  tow 
foakcd  in  it  Fill  with  tow,  moidened  in  the  mixture; 
or  foaked  in  acgyptiacum,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  hot  5 
and  cover  with  tow  foaked  in  vinegar  and  whites  of' 
eggs  beat  together ;  warm  woollen  over  all. 

Scalding  Mixtures.  When  all  mcafures  have  failed 
to  bring  the  ulcer  to  good  condition,  from  its  coldnefs,* 
and  the  fuperflux  of  matter,  fcalding  has  generally  beca 
reforted  to  with  fuccefs ;  but  I  think  it  ought  not  to  be 
adopted  in  cafes  of  much  inflammation.  Corrofive 
fublimate,  ^verdigris  in  fine  powder,  and  Roman  vitriol, 
pounded,  two  drachms  each ;  green  copperas,  half  an 
ounce ;  aegyptiacunrf,  two  ounces  j  oils  of  turpentine, 
and  train,  or  linfeed  oil,  eight  ounces  each ;  reaified 
foirit,  four  ounces ;  mix  in  a  bottle  for  ufe.  Or,  ver-1 
digris.  half  an  ounce;  oil,  half  a  pint;  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, tour  ounces ;  of  vitriol,  two  ounces*  Fird  clcanfc 
the  abfcefs  with  fponge  and  vinegar,  then  pour  in  the 
mixture  fcalding  hot,  from  a  ladle  with  a  ipout;  clofc 
the  lips  with  ditches,  and  cover  to  remain  feveral  days* 
if  then  the  matter  appear  thick  and  good,  nothing  ftir* 
thcr  will  be  needed  than  fpirituous  applications ;  if 
otherwife,.  the  o];>eration  mud  be  repeated,  hi  a'coh- 
firmcd  cafe  of  this  kind,  what  would  be  die  event  of 
covering  the  abfcefs  witb^  a  BUrgundf  pitch  iriaider, 
sZa  making 
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i  faft  mtHh  ? 

'  to  promts  We  XTr^&tiith  %f  Ptejk.  Dragon's  tAbbd, 
bole,  Wiaftich,  iffifcahaA,  Srnd  wtind  l)i«h^ort^  1\alf 
an  banct  i^ch ;  YiiccbMhe  iXots^  one  dvichhi  and  a 
felf ;  make  stn  dintmeiit  i)^th  furpchdnc. 
.  JfpUaUi6%sin  Gtpigt'effe.  After  the  nfec'cffai^  fcari- 
^(^tions,  "tirdfh  the  i)kn^  Mih  ftrong  (kit  and  water,  and 
old  vcijdice,  equal  jpart^ ;  -or,  th^  liitrbus  acid.  "Or, 
fen^thc  YpltoVitig^fnbifejgalloh  of  ffrong  vinegar  t6  tWo 
qcfaVts;  a  lam,  one  pound;  cop^ras,  half  apouritj; 
vcrdigrts,  'fnic  powder.  thA'e  iJuhccs.  Shake  as  fou  Ufc 
ft :  if  hot  ftiffitfiititly  ftrbnjg,  add  to  each  quart,  aiii<5k- 
flh'er,  orfc  buncc,  diiTolved  in  tlvb  oiinces  df  aquafortis. 
/  f'brheht' and  ."jfKJtihice.  Dffeft  Vith  bafilicbn,  foiir 
ounces ;  b|l  of  turpentine  knd  x^ptfaCum,  two  olihces 
each,  'melted  tc^rfthcr.  ' 

f^drrcdus  Ulir^rs,  Or  thofe  Sinong  fhe  blood-veflels, 
^  iTjuft  ^c  bathed  pnc/c  or  twice  a  day,  yyith  .warm  fomch- 
tatibn^  of  o\ik  bark,    pdhifegrahate  flowers,  red  fofc 
buds,  aliihi,  ahd't^^hite  vitriol,  boiled  in  yinqgar. 

Porfi^nfitiinSf  DUiutient  drid  %epfllirit.  Wormwood, 
fbdiheinVitxSb,  anof  chamomile,  two  handfuls  "cacih ; 
b^ahd  jttniper  berries,  brUlfed,  dhc  pUnce  eadh ;  crtidc 
fel  dm'mbhiac  lind  ^t-afh^  r^o  ounces  "each-;  bbiVm 
Ihrce  diiaffs  bf  Ibtirtjg  Watir'to  two  ^  to  every  quart, 
tirhah  ufea,  t^dd  bne  pirit  6f  Tpirits  of  Vine  ckinpbb- 
fated. 

'Df^Awhfg  ^Applifati^s.  'Arfinart.  and  brbbkljibo, 
tqiial  qtifantitles.  Tuh  cbvrfr  them  wtthlFale  ui-ine,1RP6p 
cfofc  fo^e  days,  coil  for  ufe,  and  ^i^plj  Mt.  ,  Tliis  is 
faid  to  be  particularly  '^tlid^cious  in  aTudden Uriiih  of 
the  ihouldcr.  with  much  tenfion  and  inflammation,  and 
iniay  be  applied  In  a  kind  of  boot,  Vide  at  top,  and 
fattened  bver  the^iihers.  .... 

Cat&pldfrfis  fir  Siieftikgs^x^'miit  pfbtack  Ibajp, 
y^aft,  and  honey,  a^quartcr  of  a  pound  of  each.;  go6(c- 
^fc^fe.  a  fmall  quantity  of  ginger,  m  fine  pSowdcr. 
.  WRIST.    mbrki!6Wriii,is1hcwriftdfthetiorTe. 
man's' left  hand.  ,     ' 

A  )i(6rteAiin's''wnft  and  h}s  [elbow  'fhbulH  Be  ^qu^liy 

Sifed^.  and  the  wrift'lhould  be  two  or  three  nngtfs 
>ovc  the  pommel  of  the  fa'ddle. 

Xr'ARP-PALLE^,  a  malady  Tn  a  ;h6Hc,;whichpfo. 
.'X  'CecdsfVpm  want  of  Rrengtli' to 'draw  It  up' within 


YAk&  V6tfLVif  ii^ift'#7iM4g^f<MlM  or  Ahm 
without,  that  he  (fades  in  Kis  (heath,  mek  CmA  bm. 
ter,  with  Wliife  «r!he  viiMMr,  "Md  Mnliig  fulM  to 
his  yard,  ^nd  Ikkbh  off  ^H  Xhe  IiMi,  tk^  ft  ^riAthe 
Ifduor,  arid  sllfo  inj^  (binfc^bf  ft  into  die  yaifl. 

YARD  MaI^bun^  ^  K  ^HdKft,  f^  lh^  e^ttmbhlr 

occ&fl6i1bd  by  his  ov^-Tni^tiefs^ih  fpehdmg  li^n  Mt^ 

in  coverir^  tiifne ;  -and  Upheli  "life  hinft  ahdr  mait  tit 

'both  too  hot,  it  burns  them,  cauQng  the  running  bf  (he 

reins. 

The  %ns  Wf  it  arfe  the  iifuih^bf  ^  yttlow  miftcr  from 
his  ytird,  ^hd  a  fwelling  at  ^he  end  of  it,  «lnd  when  te 
ftales,  he  does  it  ^Sth  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  cSitmDt 
cafily  draw  lip  hfejtiTd  afain. 

For  the  ctirc:  Boil  in  oiihec  bfYo<ihc-alum,  ttntjn 

Sint  of  white  wine,  tillthe  ahim  bedtllblved.  kijcd 
fe  liquor  bibod-warm  with^  ffAtK^y  tfiro^nghtip 
his  jixA'!Mk  'far  ^  you  can,  -four  or  five  tiirtes  a  % 
Tbis'wJirtfefftaiyci/fc  hiin. 

YEARN,  (in  MliHting)  figmfies'toba*  as  bcagks 
probcflydo  ttt their  pf^.    . 

The  YELLOWS  IN  A^H6*SE.  A  dJfeafe,  the  fame 
that- is  lifualiy  irallcdthc  jiundfcc  Ih  hartian  bodies,  of 
tfrhich iStitit ^ye-t^o'forfs,  the yellowahdsttjebhck. 

The  yellow' btt)c*eifsTt^m  the  bV^bVringdf  fhegall, 
ftdlW  'By^chbler ;  ^ndfhe  otK^r  fiWn  the  overflowing 
df  the  ftileen,  eatifcdbyme*ancholy,-^rtd  Ve'bottidaiv- 
gcTtnis  mfirmitfc$,'»dfMfc*Kck  Is'tHc  ihofkhioreal. 

If  thc'horfe  bfc  'ybdng,  It  -Is  fJifiiy  curtd ;  btit  in  bid 
oh*s,  'A^hei^-flie4?*erhas  beih-Wrtfe  di(earea,U*^mcs 
ifHpra^tidable. 

ThIs'di(KWt)<r'?s'khb^i^n  tyJfte-ftbrfe's  chin«tte"hi« 
.   . , «  ...  .,.  --    •     .^to-j^l. 

?he 
horfe is  dull,  arid  refWlrs  "all  kinds  fX'iBdA  ;*a  ftHi^^fevir 
is  perceived,  'btit  it  ihcfeafrs  tdgethfir  %iih  fte  y^lhwr- 
riels.  The  dung  is  6ff#n  hani^imi.  tfry,  -of  ^Ipflllc'^l- 
low,  or Kghtpafc  green.  'His iji*c  Is  diittm^nhr 6f ^a 
'daft,'difty,*»r6^n'^^oiWr,  ai*i  ^heh  it-his  fcWdd, 
fn^ctlmcs'lio^s  like  'bibod,  ^Hc  *  ftaics  Vlth.-pain  «na 
difficulfy. 

Tflie  ^blaA  *is  "^nown  'bytjiife  e^traryffrtWMtis ; 
for^ the  wMtes'bP fits  tfycs,  'm6tith,,  -^Hd  Kps,  #111  ^  *f 
a  dtifidlh  colotlr;  Ml  *n6t Yo  dlcurMiW  -ftogdine^s  ^c- 


-o— - JT  fore. 

.  iHejjbfcaih,  fo  that  it  hangs  down  between  his  legs.         |    Tor  fl\c  dite :  dfi!blVc •  an^tjoritc  'of  frtiH^rfditB,  ln*a 

This  \4  c'iufed  eSlher  by  lRe*weakneTs  of  fBat'riicm- 1  quart  of  ale  or  been  "aVid  grf  c  •  it  the  'horfe  luki^varm ; 

bcr,  brby  mf^anspf'fome  refolution  m  the  miifcles  and  drfriltofdofW  ti^-ty  6nA(?es  6f  yeniti\i^(At\ 

Ktncws.bflt,  caUPed  by  a  violent  (Kjp,  ftra^,  6r  (IrOke  6r  if  that  cannbt  be  h(M,*ttirfec'!5[x)6nfuls^6fcdirtfRdh 

bii  the  back,  or  e^  by  foUnc  great  wearinefs  6r  tiifing.     treicle. 

'•  *Tor  tlie  cure:  Ifir'ft  wafti  the  yard  with'wTiHc  wirie  Bleed  him  •^c^tifcdly,  irid  as  etoftlvenefs  is  a'^fetseral 
^-ahiife'd, and" then 'aAoJnt  it  ^ith  oU  of  rofcs 'and honey  Concomitant? tof  this  dtf6i*d6r,  aeIyft^r«Knrid'Kc"gH^, 
WxW 

1^o"1ceey  «i        ^  .  ,  ^      .  , 

Tti  tw^ntylfour  hours,  till  ho  isreedvcrbd.  '   ^  half;  '6f*ri*V6n/hro*di*ae!!Wts  ;'^ffcct6trffftArf()^^  Ux 


:ch)  hls^back  as  "warm  as  Youcan,1)*6lh'wi^h  'a  dra{AV¥»s;&rtdfef!yfujif{!f6^kfhorn,^fifffirfrt^^ 
Bothi^d  ad^arge  ot'plaifter,fri^e  ofbolc  iWiAohlac,  fo'hr^e^thc  \^ho?e  mm'a-lidll. 
fegs,  "wheat  flqur,  drsfgori's  blood,  turpfentme,  'ahd  Vl-       If 'thc'ttiljb«i)*fhtni*l  f^e^thotight  too^tfttdafitc/it 
nmrj'Ar  elfcUy  Vet  hay,  or  a  wit  flack 'n^t  "his  maytie'6tAihed,4frtrf  Ac«fAtie=qi«hirtf^^of  eyeaftio^ 
b-q|k,  and  over 'ffiat  a 'dry  doA,  which ^Viirdo'Wfy^  fir, 'ahrfllalfdhtrtmfe'ofC^ 
Veil.  *  ^'       frf6te  *f  ;lt6es-iddAI,    'fftis  itrty  4>c^«p|sdHidUiri)0r 

'        •  \  tlircc 


YEL 


ZAI 


three  times^  and  the  followmg  balls  and  drink  given 
immediately  after : 

Take  of  setHiops  mineral  and  niillepedes,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ;  and  of  CafiiU  foap,  one  ounce ;  make  the 
whole  into  a  ball,  and  repeat  the  fame  feveral  days  fuc- 
ceffively,  wafhing  it  down  with  a  pint  of  the  following 
decoAion: 

Take  of  madder-root  and  turmeric,  of  each  four 
ounces  \  of  burdock  root,  fliced,  half  a  pound ;  of 
monks  rhubarb,  four  ounces ;  boil  the  whole  in  a  gal- 
lon of  forge  water  till  it  is  reduced  to' three  quarts  : 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  from  the  drugs,  and  fweeten  it 
withhoney^ 

If  this  method  be  purfucd,  the  diftemper^will,  in  all 
probability,  abate  in  a  week  :  but  if  it  mould  prove  too 
obftinate  tor  this  treatment,  mercurial  purges  inould  be 
given,  and  afterwards  the  f<)l  lowing  medicine  : 

Take  of  fait  of  tartar,  two  ounces ;  live  millepedes 
and  filings  of  fteel,  of  each  three  ounces  \  of  fanron^ 
half  an  ounce  \  of  Caflile  or  yenice  fo^p,^  half  a  pound ; 
make  die  mafs  into  balls  about  4he  fiT^oFa  p1ill)lt^*egg^ 
with  honey,  and  ^iveone^of  them  night  and  momii)g, 
wafliine  it  down  with  the  ibo^c  'driHk. 

Mr.  Lawrbhce  fpealcs-of  theyfllows^as'fdttgifiis,  vizi 
That'the  fymptoms  ate  flijggiflincifs,  wafnt't)fiiflpctitej| 
rough  coat,  lofs  of  fldh,  •  and'hoUoWnefs  ^  ftaO^»  low 
fever,  yellownefs  oftheteycsand-mouth,  'palttir'J>rown 
urine,  crude,  lQpfe,-and*pdlfe  rtt£re*mcrtt,  'QrMjfjr  dark 
coloured,  and  in  fmaU4>alh.  .    .         / 

Mr.  Bracken  favs,  fliMhl  the  difl^fe'  hii^eSirifen 
from  high  keep  and  indigeftion,  for  want  of  air  and  ex-^ 
ercife,  or  timely  purgation,  and  the  horfe  be  in  toler- 
able ftrength,  begin  the  cure  by  once  moderate  bleed- 
ing, and  me  nextday  give  the  mild  aloetic  purge,  with 
rhubarb,  tui'mcric,  and  faffron.  After  the  fcttin^  of 
this  dofe,  proceed  regularl]^  with  the  following  infuhon, 
until  the  difeafe  (hall  fubmit,  which  in  a  favourable  and 
recent  cafe  may  very  well  happen  in  a  week.  The  in- 
fuiion :  Salt  of  tartar,  two  ounces ;  turmeric,  three 
ounces ;  fafFtlon  and  foap  of  tartar,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
iilings  of  iron,  three  ounces  ;  mix  in  a  gallon  of  beer, 
(porter  is  preferable)  and  infufe  in  a  ftone  bottle,  corked 
up  two  or  three  days,  fhaking  frequently.     Strain  off 


ftom  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  dofe,  milk  warm^ 
every  momine  fafting. 

Or  Indian  mubarb,  turmeric,  madder,  liquorice  root, 
fal  polvchreft,  in  powder,  equal  Quantities;  make  balls 
•witn  Caflile  foap  and  honey.  A  conmion  fixed  ball 
twee  a  day.  This  feldom  fails.  Clyfteronceor  twice, 
if  needful.  RoweU  Water-gruel.  Clothing.  Air. 
Walking  exercife.  Perhaps  ano^er  mild  puige,  or 
flight  courfe  of  falts,  may  be  neceflary  to  bring  the  horfc 
into  good  workinff  condition. 

Should  the  difeafe  proceed  from  feveri^  of  labour, 
and  chronic  obftru^ions,  and  the  liver  be  afle<fled,  the 
moft  powerful  chemical  depbftruents  will  be  required. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  horfe  will  ihew  the  cafe 
but  too  plainly.  Preparations  of  fteeK  ^thiop's  mi- 
neral, or  the  antimonial  powder,  muft  be  tried ;  but 
the  adminiftration  of  thele  ought  to  be  in  profe^on^ 
hands.  GfBSOM  recommends  bleedings,  from  the  in- 
flammatory ftate  in  which  he  has  found  the  livers,  on 
diiTcftion  pf  j^aundiced  horfes. 

<Pnc^«n4ly'tlM^^ll  be  but  little  occafion  for  me- 
dicine, for  the  horfe  will  be  dead  in  two  or  three  days 
after  being  tak^  frMi  wotk,  iiMfM<lli(e'tW#r>will  be 
found  totally  decayed ; •Wt^'a  ^aiM?ifail>4«M  iHfi^Me  will 
iflue  from  the  note  and  md^th,  i^itti^chfe  4wne«i  lAy 
is  the  difeafe  changed  to  thc^<)MNlc^alti«li<«,  anttwhich 
isincurable.  ''••'  •  '^ 

The  inveterate  jaundice  JHay^^^a>4itm*ft  propri- 
ety take  the  deru>miriatioR^^r  "IwblMq^ffh  intones; 
a  cafe  in  which  the  (ucft&  M  aitoMg>(5Wlrib  o^  itltedicine 
inrould  by  no  means4le(-^o  ^^^t^^mtSnk  ekjpblce  and 
trouble.  A  ftioct  courfe  well  advifed.  Salt  marflies. 
Straw-yard,  with  carrots  and  lucem  hay. 

To  YERK  OR  Strike  in  the  Manaoe,  is  faid  of  a 
horfe,  when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  bis  whole  hind 
quarters,  linking  out  the  two  hinder  legs  near  together,' 
and  even  to  their  full  extent. 

YIELD  OR  Slack  the  Hakd,  {^ith  Horfemen)*  is  to  . 
flack  the  bridle,  and  give  the  horfe  head. 

ZAIN,  is  a  horfc  of  a  dark  colour,  neither  grey  nor 
white,  and  without  any  white  fpot  or  mark  upon 
him. 
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DIRECT iONSyStr^Mnf//^  PLATES. 


•  •  *        .       ■        . 

Th«  Frontifpicce  to  face  die  Title. 
Anglijftg  hctwccn  B  s|i^ci  )C.   ,. 
Plaii  IK'  between  F  and  G.  •  ., 
III.  between  I  and  K^ 
XM.  between  K  and  L« 

V.  in  the  middle  of  Q.        ■ 

VI.  betweeaQKapdJK-  . 
Vil.  10  the  miiUle  df  P  p. 
VI«.  between  Ff  MO  g. 


■••  • 


^laii  IX.  in  the  middle  of  Y  jr. 
X.  between  Y  y  and  Z  z^ 
'XI.  ditto. 

XII.  between  3  A  and  3  B. 
XIIL  between  3  K  and  3  L. 

XI V.  between  3L  and  3  NT. 

XV.  between  3  R  and  3  S, 
.XVI.  between  3  X  and  3  Y, 


V. 
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